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N the present volume is given a narrative of the chief events connected 
with one of the most fonniflable military Revolts on record. These events 
^ —from the first display of iiisuhordination in the beginning of 1857, 
to the issue of the Royal Proclamation in the later weeks of 1858—form 
44 a series full of the romance as well as the wretchedness of war: irrespective 
of the causes that may have led to them, or the reforms which they suggested. 

The sudden wsing of trained native soldiers in mutiny; the slaughter of officers 
who to the last moment had trusted them; the sufferings of gcntly-nurturcd 
women and children, while hurrying wildly over burning sands and through thick 
jungles; and the heroism displayed amid unspeakable miseries—all tended to give an 
extraoi'dinary character to this outbreak. Nor is it less interesting to trace the 
operations by which the difficulties were met. The task was nothing loss than that of 
suppressing insurgency among a native population of nearly two hundred million 
souls by a small number of Rritish soldiers and civilians, most of wliom wci*e at vast 
distances from the chief region of disaffection, and were grievously deficient in means 
of transport. 


A chronicle of these events reveals also the striking differences between various 
parts of India. While Rehar, Oude, Rohilcund, the Doab, Bundelcund, Malwah, and 
Itajpootana were rent with anarchy and plmiged in misery, the rest of India was 
comparatively untouched. Most important, too, is it to trace the influence of nation, 
caste, and creed. Why the Hindoos of the Brahmin and Rajpoot castes rebelled, while 
those of the lower castes remained faithful; Avhy the Sikhs and Mussulmans of the 
l^unjaub shewed so little sympathy with the insurgents; why the Hindoos of Bengal 
were so timidly quiet, and those of Hindostan so boldly violent; why the native 
armies of Madras and Bombay were so tranquil, when that of Bengal was so turbulent ? 
—were questions which it behoved the government to solve, as clues to the character 
of the governed, and to the changes of discipline needed. It was a time that brought 
into strong relief the peculiarities of the five chief classes of Europeans in India— 
Queen’s soldiers. Company’s soldiers. Company’s ‘covenanted’ servants, ‘uncovenanted’ 
servants, and residents independent of the Company; and it shewed how nobly these 
classes forgot thei^ dift’ercnces when the honour of the British name and the safety 
of India were imperiled. * ' • 
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Tlie history of home affairs during; and in relation to, that period of struggle, has 
its own poinhs of interest-shewing in what manner, amid the stormy conflicts of 
party, the nation responded to the call for militaiy aid to India, for pecuniary aid to 
individual sufEerers, and for a great change in the government of that country. 

Although the minor results of the Ilevolt may be visible to a much later date, it is 
considered that the month of November 1858 would furnish a convenient limit to the 
present narrative. The government of India had % that time been changed j the 
change had been publicly proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of that 
empire; the British army in the east had been so largely augmentid as to render the 
prospects of the insurgents hopeless ; the rebel leaders were gradually tendering their 
submission, under the terms of the Royal Proclamation; the skilled mutinous sepoys 
had in great proportion boon stricken down by battle and privation; the military 
operations had become little more than a chasing of lawless marauders; and the 
armed men still at large were mostly dupes of designing leaders, or ruffians whose 
watchwords were pay and plunder rather than nationality or patriotism. 

The remarkable Expeditions to Persia, China, and Japan are briefly noticed 
towards the close of the volume—on account of the links which connected them with , 
the affairs of India, and of the aspect which they gave to the influence of England in 
the east. 

Every endeavour has been made, by a careful examination of available authorities, 
to render the narrative a truthful one. It is hoped that the errors are few in number, 
and that hasty expressions of opinion on disputed points have in general been avoided. 
The Work is quite distinct from the Histoet of the Russian War, issued by the same 
Publishers; yet may the two bo regarded as companion volumes, relating to the affairs 
of England in the east—seeing that a few short months only elapsed between the close 
of the events of 1854-5-6 in Turkey, Russia, and Asia Minor, and the commencement 
of those of 1856-7-8 in India, Persia, and-China, 

G. D. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

INDIA IN 1856: A EETROSPECT. 


CAIlCBIiY had England 
I’ccovorcd from tlio excito- 
incnt attendant on the war 
^vith Russia; scarcely had 
she counted the cost, pro¬ 
vided for the expenditure, 
reprobated the blunder- 
ings, mourned over the 
sufferings; scarcely had 
she struck a balance be¬ 
tween the raortifj'ing in¬ 
capacity of some of her 
the CImstian heroism of others— 
;u she was ^llcd upon anew to unsheath 


the sword, and to wage w'ar, not against an 
autocrat on this side of the Casjiian, but against 
sumo of the must ancient nations in the world. 
AYithin a few months, almost within a few 
weeks, China, Persia, and India appeared in 
battle-arraj' against her—they being the injurers 
or the injured, according to the bias of men’s 
judgments on the matter. It may almost be 
said that five hundred millions of human beings 
became her enemies at once: there are at 
the veiy least this number of inhabitants in 
the tliree great Asiatic empires j and against all, 
proclamations were issued and armaments fitted 
out.' ‘Whether the people, the millions, sided more 
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with her or with their own mlcre, is a question 
that must bo settled in relation tf> each of those 
empires soparatuly; hut true it is that the small 
army of England was called upon suddenly to 
render services in Asia, so many and varied, 
in regions so widely separatcil, and so far distant 
from homo, that a power of mobility scarcely 
less than ubiquity, aided by a strength of 
cj'dur.ance almost more than mortal—could have 
brought that small force up to a level with the 
duties required of it. Considering how small a 
si>.acc a month is in the life of a nation, wo may 
indeed say that this great Oriental outbreak was 
nearly simultaneous in the three regions of Asia. 
It was in October IfiOC th.at the long-continued 
bickerings between tlio British .and the Chinese at 
Canton broke out into a flame, and led to the 
despatch of military and naval forces from England. 
It w.as while the British admiral was actually 
ong.aged in bombarding Canton that the governor- 
general of India, acting as viceroy of the Queen 
of England, declared war against the Shah of 
I’orsia for .an infringement of treaty relating to 
the city of Herat. And lastly, it was while two 
Britisli armaments were engaged in those two 
regions of warfare, that disobedience and disband¬ 
ing began in India, the initial steps to the most 
formidable military Revolt, perhaps, the world h.as 
ever seen. 

The theologian sees, or thinks he secs, the finger 
of (rod, the avenging rod of an All-ruling Brovi- 
dcnco, in these scenes of blood-shedding; a punish¬ 
ment on England for not having Christianised the 
natives of the East to the full extent of her imwcr. 
Tito soldier insists that, as wc gained our influence 
in the East mainly by the sword, by the sword we 
’must keep it; permitting no disobedience to our 
military rule, but at the same time oflending as 
little as possible against the prejudices of faith 
and caste among the natives. The politician 
smitten with llusso-phobia, deeply imbued with 
tlic notion, whether well or ill founded, that 
the Muscovite aims at universal dominion in 
Europe and Asia, seeks for evidences of the czar’s 
intrigues at Pekin, Teheran, and Delhi. The 
jiartisan, thinking more of tlio ins and outs of 
oIBcial life, than of Asia, points trinm])hantly to 
iho dogma that if Ins party had been in power, no 
one of tlicfo three Oriental ware would have 
come upon Engkmd. The merchant, believing 
that iixlividual interest lies at the bottom of 
all national welfare, tells us that railways and 
cotton plantations would be better for India than 
militaiy stations; and that diplomatic piques 
at Canton and at Teheran ought not to be 
allowed to drive us into hostility with nations 
who might bo adv.antageous customers for our 
wares. But while the theologian, the soldier, the 
politician, the partisan, .and the merchant are thus 
rushing to a demonsti’ation, each of his favourite 
theory, without waiting for the evidence which 
can only by degrees be collected, England,, as a 
nation, has had to hear up against the storm as 


best sho could. Not even ono shoi+ 
of peace was vouchs.afed to her. T1 
18CC, that marked the closing seem 
witnessed the commencement of 
while the materials for a fourth wa 
same time fermenting, unknown to 
duty it was to watch symptoms. 

Few things in the history of on? 
more astonishing than the social 
India, taken in connection with 
declarations of official men. Histoi 
have often been pointed out, striking 
tive; but hero wc have a historicnl 
At tho time when tlie plcnipotentin 
European empires and kingdoms w» 
at Paris tho bases for a Europca 
Marquis of Dalliousic w.as penning .an 
India, in the state to which Britain ’ 
it. A statesman of high ability, an 
tionod camc.stnc.ss of purpo.se, ho ev 
pride in tho work ho had achieved 
general of India; he thought he 
foundation for a great future; ar 
credit for England, not only in resp 
had done, but also for the mot 
dictated her Indian policy. It wr 
Ijart of 1848 that this nobleman 
East; it was in 18.56 that lio yioldi 
power to ’Viscount Canning; and sh 
departure from Calcutta he wrob 
narrative, formally addressed to 1 
Company, but intended for liis fell' 
at large, giving an account of ’ 

Remembering tliat that minute 
March 18.56, and that the Revolt 
January 1857, it becomes voiy 
know, from the lips or the pen of 
himself, what he believed to bo the 
dition of the Anglo-Indian Empire wh' 
it. The document in question is 
for our present purpose, tlian any forma 
or description of India; for it shews n 
the sum-total of power and prosperity in 
but the additions made to that sum year 
year till 1856. A parli.amcntary paper of 
folio pages need not and cannot be rojirodi 
here; but its substance may bo rendered iiU 
ligiblc ill a few paragraphs. This wc will atteim 
at once, .as a peculiarly fitting introduction to t!i 
main object of the present work ; :for it shows how 
little tho Revolt was expected by him who was 
regarded as the centre of knowledge and influence 
in India. The marquis said: ‘The time has nearly 
come when my administration of tho government 
of India, prolonged through more than eight years, 
will roach its final close. It Avould seem that some 
few hours may be profitably devoted to a shert 
review of those CA’cntful years; not for the purpose 
of justifying disputed measures, or of setting forth 
a retrospective defence of tho policy which may, 
on every several occasion, have been adopted; but 
for the purpose of recalling the political events 
that have occurred, tho measufes that have been 
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and thejprogresB that has been made, during 
the (jareer of the administration which is about to 
iclosa I enter on tlurt review with tho single hope 
that the Honourable pourt of Directors may derive 
from tile retrospect some degree of satisfaction 
tvith the past, and a stUl larger mcemre of emmrago- 
'fimt for thefidvre.’ The words Vo have italicised 
kro very remarkable, read by tho light so soon and 
.« calamitously to bo afforded. 

Tho minute first passes in review the procecd- 
ligs of the Indian government with the inde- 
londcnt native states, both east and west of tho 
Saiigos. How little our public men are able to 
bretell the course of political events in tho East, is 
hewn by the very first ])aragraph of tho govemor- 
[encral’s narrative: ‘ When I sailed from England 
n the winter of 1847, to assume tho govemment 
>f India, there prevailed a universal conviction 
,mung public men at homo tliat pemianent peace 
laO at length been secured in the East. Before 
he summer came, we were already involved in 
ho second Sikh war.’ Be it observed that public 
non at home .are here adverted to: of what were 
ho opinions of public men in India, tho English 
lation was not kept sufliciently informed. There 
j.ad been Britisli officers murdered at Moultan; 
hero was a rebellion of tho Dowan Moolraj 
[gainst the recognised sovereign of Lahore; but 
he renewal of w.ar is attributed mainly to the 
spirit of the whole Sikh people, which was 
II flamed by the bitterest animosity against us; 
vhen chief after chief deserted our cause, until 
icarly their whole armj', led by smlara who had 
igned the treaties, and by members of the Council 
if llegcncy itself, was openly arrayed against 
Is .and when the Sikhs even joined with the 
Afghans .against us. It w.as not a mere hostile 
irince, it was a hostile nation that confronted 
IS; and tho Indian govemment, whether wisely 
)!• not, declared war, put forth its power, main- 
ained a long campaign, dcfe.ated and subdued 
he Siklis, drove b.ack the insurgent Afghans, and 
aided by annexing the Punjaub to the British 
,erritorie.s. Scarcely had tho Anglo-Tndi.an armies 
)een relieved from those onerous dutie.s, when 
war called them to the regions beyond the Ganges. 
Certain British traders in the port of llangoon had 
lieen subjected to gross outrage by the officers 
jf the King of Ava, in violation of a ]iro-existiug 
treaty; and tho Marquis of D.alhousie, acting 
on a high-sounding dictum of Lord WcUcslcy, 
liiat ‘ an insult offered to the British flag at the 
month <»f the Ganges .should be resented as promptly 
.uid as fully as an insult offered at tho mouth of 
'|!ic Thames,’ resolved to punish the king for those 
Insults. That monarch was ‘arrogant and over¬ 
bearing’—qualities much disapproved, where not 
shewn by tho Company’s servants themselves; he 
nolatcd treaties, insulted our traders, worried our 
envoys, and drove away our commercial agent at 
ilangoon; and as the government of India ‘ could 
Jiaver, consistently witli its own safety, permit 
i'sclf to stand for a single day in an attitude of 


inferiority towards a native power, and least of all 
towards tho court of Ava, war was .dcclared. After 
some sharp fighting, the kingdom of Pegu was 
taken and annexed, ‘ in order that tho government 
of India might hold from tho Burm.an state both 
adequate compensation for past injury, and tho 
best security against future danger. .... A sense 
of inferiority lus penetrated at last to the convip- 
tions of the nation; the Burman court and the 
Burman people alike have shewn that they now 
dread our power ; aud in that dread is the only real 
security we can ever have, or ever cmild have had, for 
stable peace with the Bimnan state.' These words 
arc at once boastful and s.addcning; but tho 
notions conveyed, of ‘sense of inferiority’ and 
‘dreaii of power,’ are thoroughly Asiatic, aud as 
such wo must accept them. Another indojicndcut 
state, Ncpaul, on the northern frontier of India, 
remained faithful during tho eight years of the 
Dalhousio administr.atiou; it canied on a war of 
its own against Tibet, but it was friendly to 
England, and sent a bo-jewellod ambassador, Jung 
Bahadoor, to visit the island (Jucon. The moun¬ 
tain region of Cashmere, stolen as it were from the 
Himalaya, was under an independent chieftain, 
M.aharajah Gholab Sing, who, when ho visited tho 
Maniuis of Dalhousio at Wuzeerabad, caught tho 
vice-regal robe in his hand and said ; ‘ Thus I 
grasp tile skirts of the British government, and 1 
will never let go my hold.’ The governor-general 
expresses a belief that Gholab Sing ‘will never 
dejiart from his submissive policy as long as he 
liveswhile Gholab’s son and anticipated suc¬ 
cessor, Meean llumbcer Sing, is spoken of as one 
who win never give ‘any cause of offence to a 
powerful neighbour, which he well knows c.au 
crash him at will.’ The Khan of Khelat, near the 
western frontier, was brought into close rebation- 
ship, insomuch that ho became ‘tho friend of 
our friends, and the enemy of our enemies,’ aud 
engaged to give us tomjiorary possession of such 
military^ stations within his territory as wo might 
at any time require for purposes of defence. At 
the extreme north-west of our Indi.an Empire, tho 
Afghans, with whom we had fought such terrible 
battles during tho Auckland and Ellcnborough 
administrations of Indian affairs, had again been 
brought into friendly relations; tho chief prince 
among them. Dost Mohammed Khan of Cabool, 
had been made to see that England was likely to 
be his best friend, and ‘h.ad already shown that 
ho regards English friendship as a tower of 
strength.’ 

Thus tho governor-general, in .adverting to inde¬ 
pendent states, .announced that he had conquered 
and annexed the Punjaub and Pegu; while ho 
had strengthened the bonds of amity with Ncpaul, 
Cashmere, Khelat, and C.abool—amity almost 
degraded to abject servility, if the protestations 
of some of the chieftains were to be believed. 

Having disposed of tho independent states, tho 
marquis directed attention to tho relations existing 
between tho British government and the protected 
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or seiTii*indopciidei)t states, of which there are 
rnaiiy more than those rciilly independent. The 
Icingdom of N.igpoor boc.ame British territory by 
simple ]a])sc, ‘in the absence of .all legal heirs.’ In 
bygone yeans the British put down one rajah and 
set up another ; and when this latter died, without 
.a son re.al or adoi>tcd, or any male descendant of 
fl,ic original royal stock, ‘the British government 
refused to bestow the territory in free gift upon 
a stranger, .ami wisely incorporated it witli its own 
donainioiis’—a mode of acquiring territory very 
jircvalcnt in our Eastern Empire. The King of 
Oude, another jwotectod sovereign, having broken 
his engagements with the Company in certain 
instances, Ins state was tre.atcd like Nagpoor, .and 
added to British India. Salara lost its r.ajah in 
184!), .and as no male heir was then living, th.at 
small state sh.arcd the fate of the larger Oude ; it 
was mado British. .Thansi, a still smaller tciTitory, 
changed owners in an exactly similar way. The 
Ni/am of Hyderabad, owing to the Company a 
sum of money which he was un.able or unwilling to 
pay, and being in other ways under ttie Comp.auy’s 
wrath, agreed in 1853 to give U]» Bcivar and other 
provinces to the exclusive sovereignty of the 
British. Early in 1848 the Rajah of Ungool, a 
petty chioffioin in the Jungle Ncoh.als, rcsi.sted the 
authority of the government; liis raj w'as taken 
from him, .and he died in exile. The Rajah of 
iSikim, a hill-chieftain on the boj’ders of Ncpanl, 
‘had the .aud.acity ’ to seize a Conii)any’s oflicial at 
Darjeliiig ; as a punishment, .all the territories he 
possessed within the plains wore confiscated and 
annexed. In Siude, Meer Ali Moviid of Khyrpore, 
liaving involved himself in .an .act of forgery 
concerning the ownership of territory, ‘ the lauds 
avcrc taken from him, .and liis jiower and influence 
wau'C I'cduccd to insignificance.’ The Nawah 
Nazim of Bengal h.aving committed a murder by 
h.astin.ado, ‘his highncs.s’s peculiar jurisdiction and 
legal exemption were taken .away from him ; and 
lie w.as subjected to the disgrace of losing a l.arge 
portion of the. salute of lionour which ho had 
]ireviously received.’ The Nawah of the Carnatic 
died suddenly in 1855; and as ho left no m.alc 
heir, and his relations lived very disreputably, the 
title of n.aw.ah ‘ was placed in abeyance; ’ that 
is, the C.arnatio was made British territory, and 
the several members of the nawab’s family were 
pensioned off. About the same time, the Rfijiih 
of Tanjorc died, in like manner without m.alc issue 
bearing his name ; and the same process was 
adopted there .ns in the Carnatic—sovereign power 
w.as assumed by the Companjf, and the ex-royal 
family nvas pcu.sioncd oil’. 

Counting up his^ treasures, the govcnior-gcncral 
was certainly enabled to announce a most extra¬ 
ordinary accession of territory during tho years 
1848 to 1855. Tilt rKmauh, I’egu, Nagpoor, Oude, 
Sahara, Jhansi, Ber;i,iV“ ool, Darjeling, Khyrpore, 
Ihc Carnatic, and Tanj'..,®^''’! became British for 
the first time, or else hau^^Sl** ks which bound 
them to England brought clo». While, on the 
- - J _ 


one hand, it must be admitted thj.t tho grounds 
or excuses for annexation would be denned 
very slight in any countiy hut India ; so, ot. the' 
other, there can bo no doubt that tho Marquis- of 
Dalhousic, and the directors avith whom he was 
acting, believed ■ that these annexing processes 
were essential tS tho. maintenance of British 
power in the East. IIc lakes credit ,to his govern¬ 
ment for having settled certain family quanc's 
among the petty roy.alties of Gujerat, Biihawalporc. 
Jummoo, and Mumdote, without paying itself fvr 
its services: as if it wore a virtue to abstain fwm 
annexation at sueli times. The mention made of 
Delhi must bo given in the governor-genenal’s own 
words, to shew how much tlio descendant <>f tlic 
once mighty Mogul was regarded as a mere puiqict 
—yet maintaining a certain hold on the rcvorei co 
of tho poojde, as w.as destined to be shewn in a 
scries of events little anticii»atcd by the writer of 
tlic minute. ‘.Seven ye.avs ago the licir aiiiiarent. 
to the King of Delhi died. He was the last of 
the race who had been born in the purple. The 
Court of Directors was accordingly advised to 
decline to recognise any other hcir-appardit, 
and to permit the kingly title to fall into iihey- 
aiicc upon tho death of the present king, 
who oven then Ava-s a very .ageil man. Tlu) 
Hononr.ahlc Court aecordingly conveyed to the 
gOA'cniment of India anthoHli/ to fcrinimtc the 
(tffnaslt/ of Timonr, whenever the reigning king 
should die. But as it w.as found that, although tho 
llmionrablo Court had consi'iitod to the inea.-aio, 
it liad given its consent willi great reluctance, I 
abstained from rn.aking use of the authority wliieh 
h.ad been given to me. The graiid.soii of the king 
was recognised as heir-a])parcnt; hut only on 
condition tliat ho should quit the palace in J'cllii 
in order to reside in the palace at the Kooluh; 
and that he should, as liing, receive the povemor- 
peneral of India at all times on terms of perfe", 
equality! How strange do these words sound ! A 
board of London mcrchaiils sitting in a room in 
Lcadciiliall Street, giving ‘authority to tenniimie 
the dynasty of Timour; ’ and then, as a gr.aeious 
condescension, pennitting the ro])rcseiit.ativc of 
that dynasty to be on terms of ‘ perfect equality ’ 
with whomsoever may he the chief representative 
of the Company in India. 

Tho Marquis of Dalhousie pointed to tlic revenues 
derivable from the newly annexed tcrritorie.s as 
among the many justifications for his line of jiolicy. 
Ho shewed that four millions sterling sverc atlded 
to the aimu.al income of the Aiiglo-Indi.an Empire 
by the acquisition of the Bunjaul), Pegu, N.agpoor, 
Oude, Satara, Jhansi, and JJerar—increasing tli<j 
total revenue from about twenty-six millions ii| 
1848 to .above thirty millions in 1806. 

Tlio extreme importance of this official docu¬ 
ment lying ill the evidence it affords how little 
dread was felt in 185C of .any approacliing out 
break, wo proceed with tho governor-general’s 
narrative of the augrhentation and stability cf 
British posver in the Etist, power of which ho v^iS 
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evidently proud—presenting, of course, as a mere 
outline, that which his lordship fills- up in more 
detiiil. ^ 

' Credit is claimed in the minute for the im¬ 
proved administrative organisation both of the 
old and of the newly acquired territories. Able 
men were selected to adiniiiistor goverhmeut in the 
Punjaub; and so woll did they fulfil their duties 
that internal peace was secured, violent crime 
repressed, the penal law duly enforced, prison- 
discipline maintainoil,.civil justice adhrinistcred, 
taxation fixed, collection of revonno rendered just^ 
eominjerce set free, agriculture fo.stcrcd, national 
resources developed, and future improvements 
jdamicd. Not only did the marquis assert this; 
but there is a general concurrence of opinion that 
the Punjaub fell into fortunate hands when its 
administration came to be provided for. In Pegu 
the admini.stration, less brilliant than in the Pnn- 
jaub, is nevertheless represented ns being sound 
in ]irinci[)le ; tranquillity was restored ; effective 
))(>!ice had secured the safety of all; trade was 
increased .and incre-osing; a fair revenue w.as 
dei-ived from light taxation; ‘the people, lightly 
taxed and jirospcrous, are highly contented witli 
our rule ; ’ aixl, when popul.ation has increased, 

‘ Pegu will eqd,i,l Bengal in fertility of jiroduction, 
and surjuass it in every other respect.’ At Nagpoor 
the assunqdion of supreme authority by Britain 
was ‘ hailed with lively satisfaction by the whole 
population of the province;’ no .additional soldier 
had been introduced thither; the civil .adminis- 
tiation w-as introduced everywhere ; the native 
army was partly embodied and discijilincd in 
British pay, .and partly discharged either with 
pension.^ or gratuities. In short, ‘perfect coii- 
teiitinent and quiet ju-ev.ail; lieyond the palace 
w'.alls not a murmur has been heard; .and in no 
single instance throughout the districts has the 
])uldic ])e.aeo been disturbed.’ In Bcrar, we are 
told, tbe satno jihenomena were observed ; as soon 
as lhe cession was made, our numerous disjmtes 
with the niz.am ended; the civil administration 
was brought into working order; crime, especiiilly 
the violent crime of ducoitee (gang-robbory withont 
inui'der) w.as diminished ; the ‘ admirable little 
army,’ formerly c.allod the Nizam’s Contingent, 
was made avail.able iis part of the British force; 
the revenue rapidly increased; and the public 
tranquillity bad ‘not been disturbed by a single 
])o))ular tumult.’ The kingdom of Onde had only 
been .annexed a few weeks before the Marquis of 
D.alhousio wrote his minute; but he states th.at a 
complete civil administration, and a resident mili¬ 
tary force, had been fully organised before the 
annexation took place ; that the troops of the 
deposed native king were contentedly taking 
service in Britisli p.ay ; that no zcmind.ar or chief 
had refused submission to our .authority ; th.at 
the best men who could ho found available were 
selected from the civil and military services for 
the new offices in OuSle; and that no popular 
, resistance or disturbance had occurred. 


Nothing could bo more clear and positive than 
these assertions. Not only did the governor- 
general announce that the I’unjaub,-Tcgu, Nagpoor, 
Uerar, and Oude had been completely annexed, 
bringing a largo accession to the British rovenucs; 
but that in every case a scheme of administration 
had been framed and established, conducivo to the 
lasting benefit of the natives, the honour of the 
British name, and the development of the n.atur.al 
resources of the several districts. Not a whisper of 
discontent, of spirits chafed by chaugo of rulers, 
did the marquis recognise; if they occurred, they 
reached not him ; or if they did reach him, he 
passed them by as trilles. 

Nor w.as it nlonc in the newly acquired terri¬ 
tories that credit for these advantageous changes 
was claimed.’ Improvements in the government 
of India were pointed out in every direction. Tin 
govornor-gencr.al had been relieved from .an ovc'j 
whelming jn'css of duties by the appointraout { 
a liciitcu.ant-govcruor for Bengal. A Legislativi 
Council had been organised, distinct from th j 
Supremo Council: the public having access to it ”• 
deliberations, and its debates and papers bcin 
printed and issued to the world. I'he Indian civil 
service, by an act passed in h.ad been thrown 
open to all who, being natur.al-born subjects of the 
British sovereign, should offer themselves as can¬ 
didates for examination and admission. Yoniig 
c.adcts, who previously had been allowed nearly 
two years to ‘idle and loiter’ at the presidencies 
while stndying for. examination .os civilians, werv 
by a now regulation required to complete their 
studies in a much shorter period, thereby lessening 
their idleness and rendering them sooner useful. 
I’criodical examinations of the civil serv.ants had 
been established, to insure efficieucy before pro 
motion was given, A board of examiners h.ad 
been founded, to conduct examinations and svqicr- 
intend studies. All officers of the Iiidi.an govern¬ 
ment had boon formally prohibited from engag 
ing in Ranking or tradiqg eomiianies; and an; 
bankruptcy among tbem entailed suspension fron 
office. In in.any of the civil offices, promotion, 
before dependent on seniority alone, had been 
made dependent on merit alone. A pension or 
superannuation list bad been established in in.any 
deji.artmcnts, to insure steady and faithful service. 
Tlirco boards of adiumistr.ation for salt, ojiiuni, 
and customs had been replaced by one board of 
revenue, simpler in its constitution, 'riie .annual 
financhal reports, transmitted to the home govern¬ 
ment, had gradually been made more clear, full, 
and instructive. All the sal.aries throughout India 
had been placed under the considcr.ation of a 
special commissioner, for ccpiitablo revi.sion; and 
the authorities had determined that, in future, no 
salaries, witli a few .special exceptions, shall cxeceil 
fifty thousand rupees (aly,nt five thous.and pounds) 
por annum. wer-' 

Nor had legisl"*;/ thciorm been wholly forgotten. 
During the ittcr‘jcars under review, laws had 
been passed ui rules laid down for the punishment 
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of officials guilty of corruption, or accountants 
guilty of default; for allowing counsel to prisoners 
on their trial ; for abolishing tho semi-savage 
custom of branding convicts; for rendering public' 
officers more amenable to public justice; for vesting 
a light of pardon in tho supreme government; for 
imjn-oving the procedure in all tho civil and 
criminal courts; for rendering the reception of 
evidence more fair and impartial; and, among 
many less important things, for ‘ securing liberty 
of conscience, and for the protection of converts, 
and especially of Christian converts, against in¬ 
jury in respect of property or inheritance by 
reason of a change in their religious belief.’ For 
the amelioration of prison-discipline, inspectors of 
prisons had been appointed in all tho three presi¬ 
dencies, as well as in Oude, the Punjaub, and tho 
north-west provinces. 

Equally in moral as in administrative matters 
did tho Marquis of Dalhousie insist on the 
manifold improvement of India during the eight 
ivears jirecoding 185C. Schools for the education 
«of natives had been established; the Hindoo 
College at Calcutta had been revived and improved; 
a Presidency College had been founded in the 
same city, to give a higher scale of education to 
the youth of Bengal; similar colleges had been 
sanctioned at Madras and Bombay; grants-in- 
aid to all educational establishments had been 
authorised, subject to government inspection of the 
schools aided; a committee had been appointed 
N .0 consider the plans for establishing regular 
universities at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras; 
a distinct educational department h.ad boon formed 
at the scat of government, with direetor-generals 
of public instruction in all the presidencies and 
governments; and the East India Company had, 
by a dispatch framed in 1854, sanctioned a most 
extensive educational scheme for tho whole of 
India, to be rendered available to all the natives 
who might bo willing and able to claim its 
advantages. Tho delicate subject of female educa¬ 
tion had not been forgotten. Instructions had 
been given to the officers of the educational 
department to iiftbrd all possible encouragement 
to the establishment of female schools, whenever 
any disposition was shewn by the natives in that 
direction. There is a peculiar difficulty in all that 
concerns female education in India, arising from 
the relnctanco which has always been sliewn by 
the higher clas.scs of natives to permit tho attend¬ 
ance of their daughters at schools. Mr Bethunc 
commenced, and the Marquis of Dalhousie con¬ 
tinued, a delicate and cautious attempt to overcome 
this unwillingness by establi.shing a Hindoo ladies’ 
school at Oaleutta ; and the minute gives expres¬ 
sion to an earnest iio])o and belief that the female 
character in India will gradually bo brought 
under tho elevating influence of mor.al and intel¬ 
lectual education. As the native mind w'as 
thus sought to bo ameliorated and strengthened 
by education; so had tho prevention or • cure 
of bodily maladies been made, an object of 
—___ 


attention. Additional advantages had been granted 
to natives who applied themselves to tho study 
of the medical sciences; the number of dis¬ 
pensaries had been greatly increased, to tho' 
immense benefit of the poorer classes of Hindoos 
and Mohammedans; plans had been commenced . 
for introducing a check to the dreadful ravages 
of the small-pox; admission to the medical service 
of the Company had been thrown open tq natives; ^ 
and, as a first-fhiit of this change, one Dr 
Chuckerbiitty, a Hindoo educated in England, 
had won fur himself a commission as assistant- 
surgeon in the Company’s service. 

In so far as concerns superstition and religion, 
tho minute narrates a course of proceeding of which 
the following is the substance. Among, the, extra¬ 
ordinary social customs—atrocities they arc un¬ 
questionably considered in Europe—of India, those 
of Suttee, Thuggee, Infanticide, and tho Mcriah 
Sacrifice, are mentioned as having undergoiii' 
much amelioration during the eight years to which 
the minute relates. The srittee, or burning of 
widows, had been almost suppressed by previous 
governor-generals, and the marquis had carried 
out the plans of his predecessors : remonstrating 
where any suttees occurred in independent states; 
and punishing where they occurred in the British 
and protected tenitories. Thu/flee, or systematic 
mmder of travellers for the sake of booty, li.ad 
been quite suppressed cast of the Sutlej ; but 
having unexpectedly made its ap]>earance in the 
Punjaub in 1851, it was thoroughly jmt down 
there as elsewhere; those who turned approvers 
or king’s evidence against their brother Tlings 
now form—or rather did form in 1850—a 
peaceful industrious colony at Jubbulpoor, where 
they spun and wove muslins of exquisite fineness, 
instead of cutting the throats of unsus])ecting 
travellers. Female infanticide, the result of pride 
of birth and pride of purse—parents murdering 
their infant daughters either because they cannot 
afford the marriage expenditure which must one 
day be incuiTcd on their account, or because they 
see difficulties in marrying them suitably—had 
been greatly checked and discouraged. In the 
Punjaub a most signal and singular conquest had 
been achieved; for tho British representative, 
calling together tho chiefs of tribes in 1854, 
unfolded to them a plan, ‘ the observance of which 
would effectually secure that no man should feel 
any real difficulty in providing for his daughter 
in marriage;’ whereupon the chiefs, as well as 
those of the Cashmere tribes, promised that, as the 
motive for infanticide would thus in great measure 
be removed, they would cheerfully aid in sui)press- 
ing tho practice. Lastly, tho Meriah sacrifice —a 
horrible rite, in which young human victims, are 
sacrificed for the propitiation of the special divinity 
which presides over the fertility of tho earth—had 
been nearly rooted out from the only district 
where it was practised, among tho hill and jungle 
tribes of Orissa. In religious matters, tho ecclesias¬ 
tical strength of tho established church had been 
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largely increased j clej^men had been occasion¬ 
ally sanctioned, besides those aothig as chaplains 
to the Company; places of worship had been 
provided for the servants and soldiers of the 
Company; Protestant churches had been built in 
places where the worshippers were willing to 
coutributo something towards the expenditure; 
Roman Catholics serving the Company had been 
provided with places of worship; salaries had been 
granted to three Homan Catholic bishops, one in 
each presidency; the salaries of the priests had 
been revised and augmented; and a wish was 
niauifested to observe justice towards the Catholic 
as well as the Protestant who served his country 
well in the East. 

Tlrtis=“iu the acquisition of territory, in the 
augmentation of revenue consequent on that 
acquisition, in the administrative organisation, in 
the spread of education, in the provision for 
religious services, and in the plans for improving 
the moral conduct of the natives—the Marquis of 
Dalhousic claimed to have done much that would 
redound to the honoui*of the Rritish name and to 
the advancement of the millions under British 
rule in India. The problem still remains unsolved 
—Why should India, or the native military of that 
couutiy, have I'cvollod from British service ? Let 
us see, therefore, whether the governor-general 
says aught that throw's light upon the matter in 
connection with trade and comineroc; and in 
order to understand this subject clearly, let us 
treat scjiarately of Productive Industry and Means 
of Communication. 

Cotton is destined, according to the ideas of 
some thinhors, to mark a great future for India; 
1ml meanwhile wo arc told in the minute that, by 
the acquisition of Nagpoor and Bcrar, many fertile 
cotton districts were brought un5er British rule ; 
and that since the acqni.sitiou of Pegu, an exami¬ 
nation of till! cottou-gi'owing capahilitics of tlic 
northern ])art of that kingdom had been com¬ 
menced. Tbc tca-culture in Assam bad prospered 
greatly during tlio eight years from 1848 to 1856; 
the plant had been largely introduced into tbc 
up])er di.stricts of the north-west prdvinccs ; plant¬ 
ations had hocii cstahlishcd at Doyrah Dlioon, 
Kumaon, and Gurliwal; Mr Fortune load hrouglit 
largo su])plics of Chinese seeds and Cliinese work¬ 
men to India; many of the native /.cmindars had 
begun the cultivation on their own account in 
districts at the foot of the Himalaya; and every 
year witnessed a largo increase in the production 
of Indian te.a, which was excellent in quality, aud 
sold readily at a high price. In .agriculture 
generally, improvements pf all kinds liad been 
made; an Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
had been established in the I'nnjaub; carefully 
selected seeds had been procured from Europe; 
the growth of flax .had been encouraged; the 
growth of the mulbcriy and the rearing of silk¬ 
worms had been fostered by the government; and 
a gi-ant had been made in aid of periodical agri¬ 
cultural shows in the Madrar presidency. In 


relation to live-stock, plans had been formed for 
improving tbo' breed of horses,; merino and 
Australian rams had been introduced to imin-ovo 
the breed of sheep; and sheep had been intro¬ 
duced into Pegu, to the great delight of the natives 
and the advantage of all; ‘ for tlio absence of 
sheep leads to a privation in respect of food, which 
is severely felt, not only by European soldicra in 
the province, hut also by all of every class who 
arc employed therein.’ The forests had been 
brought under due regulation by the appointment 
of conservators of foi-ests at Pegu, Tenassorim, and 
Martaban; by the careful examination of the whole 
of the forests in the Punjauh; by the planting of 
new districts, hitlierto bare; and by tbo laying 
down of rules for the future prc,servation and 
thrifty management of these important sources of 
timber and fuel. The inestimable value of coal 
being duly appreciated, careful researches hail 
been made, by order of the government, in the 
Pnnjaub, Pegu, Tenasserim, Bengal, 8ilhet, and 
the Norhudda Valley, to lay the groimdwork for 
careful mining whenever and wliercver good coal 
may ho found. Practical chemists and geological 
surveyors liad been set to work in the Simla Hills, 
Kumaon, Ourhwul, the Nerinidda Valley, Boor- 
boom, and Jubbulimor, cither to discover beds ol 
ironstone, or to organise ironworks wdicrc such 
beds had already been discovered ; and an experi¬ 
mental mining and smelting cstablislimont had 
been founded by the government among the. 
Kumaon Hills, to apply tests likely to be valuable 
in future. 

Next, in connection with means of communica¬ 
tion, the channels by and through which commerce 
permeates the empire, the govcrnor-gcucnd had a 
very formidable list of works to notice. Surveys, 
irrigation and canals, rivers and harlwuns, roads, 
railways, electric telegraphs, and postal communi¬ 
cations—had all been made the subjects of great 
engineering activity during the ciglit years of tbc 
Dalhousic administration. A few words must be 
said hero on each of these topics ; for it becomes 
.absolutely ncccss:iry, in order tit a duo aiiprociation 
of the narrative of Revolt about to follow, that we 
should, as a preliminary, know whether India 
rcaUy had or had not been neglected in these 
elements of prosperity in the years Immediately 
preceding the outbreak. 

Measures, wo learn from the minute, had bent 
taken for executing exact surveys of all tbc newly 
annexed territory iii the Punjauh, Pegu, Rimh-, 
Nagpoor, and Berar in the same careful maiinor as 
the survey of tbc older tcmtorics had been hefure 
carried out; and in Central India ‘ the fimscnt of 
all tlic native states has been obtaiiicil to the 
making of a topograjtbical survey, and to a demar¬ 
cation of all tbo Itoundarics botweeu the several 
native states, and between tlio British tcrrilorie.s 
and those of native states:’ a priicooding expected 
to lesson the frequency of feuds concerning disputed 
bohndaries. 

The activity in irrigation-works and canal- 
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cutting had unquestionably boon very great. In 
1854 the Ganges Canal was opened in its main 
line, for the double iinrpose of irrigation and navi¬ 
gation. A mighty work this, which no mutiny, 
no angry fceliiig.s, should induce tho English public 
to forget. It is 52.5 miles in length, and in some 
parts 170 feet in width ; and considered as a ciin.al 
for irrigation, ‘it stands unequalled in its class and 
fharacter among the efforts of civilisod nations. 
Its length is fivefold greater than that of all the 
main lines of Lombardy united, and more than 
twice tho length of tho aggregate iiTigation lines of 
Lombardy and Bgyiit together—the only countries 
in the world whoso works of irrigation rise above 
insignificance.’ Nor is this all. ‘As a single work 
of navigation for purjioscs of commerce, tho Ganges 
Canal has no competitor throughout the world. 
No single canal in Europe has attained to half the 
niagnitudo of this Indian work. It nearly equals 
the aggregate length of tho four gi-eatest canals in 
France. It greatly exceeds all the finst-class canals 
of Holland jrat together; and it is greater, by 
nearly one-third, th.an the greatest navigation 
canal in the United States of America.’ Pausing 
for one moment just to observe that tho vnter of 
the words here quoted seems to have tcmporiirily 
forgotten the great canal of China, we proceed to 
state, on the authority of tho minute, that when all 
tho branches arc linished, this noble Ganges Canal 
will be !)00 miles in length. It will then, by its 
periodical overflowings, irrigate a million and a half 
of acres, thus lesseningthe terrible ai>prehensions of 
famine or dearth among millions of human beings. 
We may doubt or not on other subjects, but it is 
impossible to doubt tho sincerity of the Marquis of 
Dalhousic when he says; ‘1 trust I shall not be 
tlumglit vain-glorious if I say that the successful 
execution and completion of such a work as the 
Ganges Canal would, even if it .stood alone, suflice 
to signalise an Indian administration.’ But this 
work did not absorb all tho energies of tho canal 
engineers ; much of a similar though smaller kind 
had been cfi'cetcd elsewhere. An irrigation canal 
had been begun in the Punjaub, which, when 
finished, would be -1G5 miles in length, fed from 
the river Ravco. All the old canals formed in the 
Moullan district of the Punjaub, COO miles in length, 
had been cleansed, enlarged, and improved, and 
the distribution of tlic waters for tho purpose of 
irrigation jilaeed under judicious regulation. Irri¬ 
gation canals had been made or im])rovcd in the 
Dcrajat, in the provinces cast of the 8utlcj, in 
Bchar, and in Sinde. A magnificent work had 
been executed for carrying an irrigation canal over 
iho river Godavery; and canals of much import¬ 
ance had been commenced in tho Madras and 
Bombay jirosidcncios. 

Rivers and harbours had shared in the attention 
bestowed on irrigation and canal navigation. The 
Ganges had been opened to river steamers before 
1848, and it only remained to advance in the same 
lino of improvement. Tho Indus, by the conquest 
of the Punjaub, had boon made a British river 


almost from tho Himalaya down to the, ocean ; 
steamers had been placed upon it; and it had 
become a direct route for troops and travellers 
to many parts of Northern India, before attainable 
only by the Calcutta route. All tho rivers in the 
upper i>art of the Punjaub had been surveyed, with 
a view to tho determination of their caiiabilities 
for steam-navigation. No sooner was Pegu 
acquired, than steamers were placed upon tlic 
Irrawaddy, tho great river of that country; and 
short canals of junction between various rivei’.s had 
been so ]ilanned as to give promise of a complete 
line of river-steaming from Basscin to Moulmein. 
Arrangements had been made for placing steamers 
upon the river Burhampooter or Brahmaputra, 
to connect Assam with the Bay of Bengal. Exten¬ 
sive works had been commenced to improve the 
navigation of tho Godavery. Tho channels that 
lead from Calcutta througli tho Sundurbunds to 
the sea had been enlarged; and a great bridge over 
the Hoogly near the city had been planned. The 
port of Bombay had been greatly improved, and 
large works for water-supply commenced. At 
Kurachoo, at Madras, at Singapore, at Rangoon, 
and at other jilaces, engineering imjirovemeuts 
had been made to increase the accommodation 
for shipping. 

We follow the Marquis of Dalbousio from the 
river to the land, and trace with him the astonish¬ 
ing length of new road constructed or planneil 
during his administration. A great trunk-road from 
Calcutta to Delhi had been extended nearly to the 
Sutlej; and when tho Punjaub bec.ame a British 
pos.session, plans wore immediately marked out fur 
]>rolongiug the same road to Loodianah, Umritsir, 
Lahore, Jclum, Attock, and Peshawur—thus form¬ 
ing, if all be complcteil, a magnilicent road 1500 
miles in length from Calcutta to the Afghan 
frontier, available both for commercial and mili¬ 
tary operations. The difficulties of crossing so 
many broad river’s in Northern India is immense, 
and the cost great; but the road, as the minute 
tells us, ‘will rejiay a thousandfold tho labour and 
the treasure it li.as cost.’ Then, fine roads had 
been formed from Patna to Gya, from Cuttack 
to Ungool and Sunrbhulpore, from Dacca to Akyab, 
and thence towards Aracan and Pegu ; while vast 
systems of roads had been br’ought under consider¬ 
ation for Pegu, the Puirjaub, Sinde, and other 
newly acquired regions. Engineers had been 
employed to plan a road from Simla up to the very 
Himalaya itself, to connect India with Tibet; as 
it would greatly improve the social position of all 
the native tribes near it. When Pegu was attacked, 
and when a milihiry force was sent thither over¬ 
land from Calcutta, lAmdreds of elephants were 
employed to force a way through tho forests 
and roadless tracts between Aracan and Pegu; 
but by tho spring of 1856 a road had boon formed, 
along which a battalion could march briskly on 
foot. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie was not in a position 
to say so much concerning railways in India as 
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ordinary roads. Although railways were brought 
under the consideration of the Company in 
1843, nothing was done regarding them till 184!), 
when a contract was entered into with a scpai’ato 
company to construct a certain length of railway 
which, if continued, would connect Calcutta with 
tlio north and north-west of India. In the 
.spring of 1853 the m.arquis recomraeiided a bold 
lino of jjolicy in these matters: the sanction 
and sup])ort, in every available way, of great 
lines of railw.^ to connect Calcutta with Lahore, 
Rotnbay with Agra, Bombay with Madras, and 
Madras with the Malab.ar coa.st. A qualified 
a))|)]-ov.al of these schemes had been accorded 
by the East India Company, and engagements to 
the extent of ten millions sterling had been 
made for a railway fi-ora Delhi to Burdwan: 
a line from Burdwan to Calcutta having bc'on 
(^pened in 1855. The governor-general, not 
(Ii-cauiing of mutinies .and rebellions, named the 
year 18.59 as the jirobable time of finishing the 
iron ronic from Calcutta to Delhi. Besides these 
engagements with the East India Railway Com- 
]iany in the Bengal presidency, contracts laid been 
made with the Croat India Peninsula Company 
for a railway from Bombay to the Gliaut Moun¬ 
tains ; and another with the Bombay and Central 
India Company for a railway from Bombay to 
RhandeLsli and Nagpoor, and for another from Sur.at 
to Ahined.ah.'id. On the eastern coast, the govern¬ 
ment had arnanged with the Madr.as Railway 
Company for lines from Madras to the M.alabar 
coast, r/d Coimbatore, and from Variembaddy to 
Bang.aloro. The English nation has long blamed 
the East India Company for a dihatory policy in 
regard to railw.ays; hut all we have to do in this 
])laco is, on the authority of the governor-general, 
to specify ill few words what had boon done in 
the year.s immediately ]>reecding the outbreak. 

The electric tol*gi'a))li—perliajis the grandest 
invention of our ago—found in India a congeniid 
])lacc for its reecjition. Where the otBcials had 
no more rapid means of sending a message to a 
dist.ancc of <a thousand miles than the flcetncss of 
a coiqis of foot-runners, it is no marvel that the 
achievcmoiits of the lightiiiiig-mcssongcr were 
regarded with an eager eye. An experimental 
line of electric telegraph w.os detcrmiiied on, to 
be carried out by Dr (now Eir William) O’Shaugli- 
nessy; and -when th.at energetic man made his 
rejiort on the result in 18.52, it was at once deter¬ 
mined to commence arrangements for lines of 
immense length, to connect the widely separated 
cities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Peshawar, 
.and the great towns between them. It was a 
grand idea, and was worthily realised; for by the 
month of March 1854 an electric wire of 800 miles 
w.as established between CalcutU and Agra; by 
the month of February 1855, the towns of Calcutta, 
Agra, Attock, Bombay, and Madi-as were placed 
in telegraphic communication by .3000 miles of 
wire, serving nearlj’ forty towns on the way ; and 
by the beginning of 1856 another length of 1000 


miles was added, from Attock to Pcshawur, from 
Bangalore to Ootacamund, and fi’om Rangoon to 
the Buionese frontier. Many works of great mag¬ 
nitude were required; there w'cre few good roads 
for the workmen to .avail themselves of; there 
were few bridges; there were deadly jungles to be 
passed; there.was every variety of foundation, 
from loose black soil to hard rocky wastes; there 
were seventy largo rivers to be ciusscd, either by 
cables in the water, or by wires exteiKlcd on llio 
tops of masts; there was a c:vble of two miles 
required to cross the Toongabudra, and one of three 
miles to cross the Sene—:ind yet the entire work 
was comprised within a cost of 500 rnpees or JC5(i 
per mile: jierhaps the wisest expenditure ever 
incurred in India. Repeatedly has a message, 
relating to news from England, been transmitted 
1600 uiilc.s, from Bombay to Calcutt.a, in Ic.ss than 
threc-qu.arters of an hour ; and it Inis become a 
regular routine that the government at Calcutta 
shall be in possession of a considerable body of 
telegraphic news from England within twelve 
hours after the anchoring of the niaiJ-steamer at 
Bombay. Who can conceive the bewilderment of 
tlic Hindoo mind .at such achievements I It is eer- 
fciinly pcnnissiblc to the governor-general to refer 
with pride to two or three among many instances 
of tlie remarkable service rendered by these telc- 
graphf!. ‘ When her Majesty’s 10th Hussars were 
ordered with all speed from I’oonah to the Crimea, 
a mess.agc requesting instructions regarding their 
despatch was one day received by me at Calcutl,a 
from the govemmeut of Bombay, about iiiiio 
o’clock in the morning. Instructions were fortli- 
w'ith sent off bj’^ the telcgrajih in repi}'; and au 
answer to that reply w.as .again received at 
fJalcutta from Bombay in the evening of the same 
d.ay. A year before, the same communications 
for the despatch of speedy reiiiforcenieuts to the 
seat of war, which occupied by tlic telegmidi no 
more tlian twelve hours, could not have been made 
in less than thirtj; dai/s' Again ; ‘ When it was 
resolved to send her Majesty’s 12th Lancers from 
B.angalore to the Crimea, inste.ad of her M.ajesly’s 
14th Dragoons from Meerut, orders were forth¬ 
with dcsjiatchcfl by telcgi-aph direct to the regi¬ 
ment at Bangalore. The corps was immcdi:itely 
got ready for service; it marched two hundi'eil 
miles, and was there before the transports were 
ready to receive it.’ Again: ‘ On the 7th of 
February 1856, as soon as Die admini.stration of 
Oude was assuredly under British govcnnncnl, a 
branch-electric telegraph from Cawnporo to Luck¬ 
now was forthwith commenced ; in eighteen work- 
iiig-d.ays it was completed, including the laying 
of a cable, six thou.sand feet in length, across the 
river Ganges. On the morning on which I resigned 
the government in India, General Outr.am was 
asked by telegraph : “ Is all well in Oude ?” The 
answer: “ All is well in Oude,” was received soon 
after noon, and greeted Lord Canning on his first 
arrival.’ Little did the new governor-general then 
foresee in how few months he would receive 
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painful proof that all was not well in Oude. How¬ 
ever, the Marquis of Dalliousie was justified in 
adverting with satisfaction to the establishmeuf of 
telegraphic communication during his reign of 
power; and ho insists on full credit being due to the 
East India Company for what was done in that 
direction. ‘I make bold to say, that whether 
regard be had to promptitude of executive action, 
to s])ecd and solidity of construction, to rapidity of 
organisation, to liberality of charge, or to the early 
realisation and vast magnitude of increased politi¬ 
cal influence in the last, the achievement of the 
Honourable Company in the establishment of the 
electric telegraph in India may challenge com¬ 
parison with any public enterprise which has boon 
carried into execution in recent times, among the 
nations of Europe, or in America itself.’ 

The postal system had not been allowed to 
stagnate during the eight years under considera¬ 
tion. A commission had been appointed in IS-W, 
to inquire into the best means of increasing the 
efficiency of the system; and under the recom¬ 
mendations of this commission, great improvements 
had been made. A director-general of the post- 
office for the whole of India had been appointed; 
a uniformity of rate irrespective of .distance had 
been established (three farthings for a letter, and 
three lulf-]ience for a newspaper); prepayment 
by postage-stamps had been substituted for cash 
liaymcnt; the privileges of oflicial franking had 
been almost abolished; and a uniform sixpenny 
rate was fixed for letters between India and 
Engl.md. Here again the governor-general insists, 
not only that the Indian government had worked 
zealously, but that England hereelf had been out¬ 
stripped ill liberal ])olicy. ‘In England, a single 
letter is conveyed to any part of the British isles 
for one penny; in India, a single letter is con¬ 
veyed over distances immeasurably greater—from 
Pcshawur, on the borders of Afghanistan, to the 
southernmost village of Cape Comorin, or from 
Dehooghur, in Upper Assam, to Knracheo at the 
mouth of the Indus—for no more than three 
farthings. Tlie postage chargeable on the same 
letter three years ago in India would not have 
been less than one shilling, or sixteen times the 
present charge. Again, since uniform ratesof postage 
between England and India have been established, 
the Scotch recruit who joins his regiment on our 
furthest frontier at Peshawur, may write to his 
mother at John o’ Groat’s House, and may send 
his letter to her free for sixpence; throe years 
ago, the same sum would not have carried his 
letter beyond Lahore.’ 

So great had been the activity of the Company 
and the governor-general, in the course of eight 
years, in developing the productive resources of 
our Oriental empire, that a department of Public 
Works had become essentially necessary. The 
Company expended from two to three milhons 
sterling annually in this direction, and a new 
organisation had been made to conduct the various 
works on which this amount of expenditure was 


to be bestowed. When the great roads and canals 
were being planned and executed, numerous civil 
engineers were of course needed; and the minute 
tells us that ‘it was the far-seeing sagacity of Mr 
Thomason which first anticipated the necessity of 
training engineers in the country itself in which 
they were to be employed, and which firet suggested 
ah effectual method of doing so. On his recom¬ 
mendation, the civil engineering college at Roorkee, 
which now rightly bears his honoured name, was 
founded with the consent of the Honourable Court. 
It has already boon enlarged and extended gresitly 
beyond its original limits. Instruction in it is 
given to soldiers preparing for subordinate employ¬ 
ment in tho Public Works department, to young 
gentlemen not in the service of government, and 
to natives upon certain conditions. A higher 
class for commissioned officers of the army was 
created some years ago, at tho suggestion of the 
late Sir Charles Napier; and tho government has 
been most ready to consent to officers obtaining 
leave to study there, as in the senior department 
at Sandhurst. Excellent fl’uit has already been 
borne by this institution; many good serv.ants 
have already been sent forth into [from?] the 
department; and applications for the,, services of 
students of the Thomason College were, hofoi-e 
long, received from other local governments.’ But 
this was not .all: civil engineering colleges and 
classes were formed at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Lahore, and Poonah. 

So greatly load the v.arious public works on 
rivers and harbours, roads and canals, tclegraidiie 
and postal communications, increased the tr,ade of 
India, that the shipping entries increased rcgul.afl.v 
year by year. 'There were about six huudred 
vessels, exclusive of trading craft, that aseeinled 
tho Hoogly to Calcutta in 1847; by IH.OG, the 
number had augmented to twelve huudred; and 
the tonnage had risen in a stilf greater ratio. 

What is the English nation to think of .ill this, 
and how reconcile it with the tragedies destiiusl 
so soon to afflict that magnificent country ? Here 
wo find the highest representative of tho Briti.sh 
crown nairating and describing, in words too clear 
to be misunderstood, politick and commercial 
advancements of a re-illy stupendous kind, effected 
within the short period of eight years. We read 
of vast territories conquered, tributary stoles 
annexed, amicable relations with other states 
strengthened, territorial revenues increased, 
improved administration organised, the civil 
service purified, legislative reforms effected, prison- 
discipline improved, native collegc,s and schools 
cstobUshed, medical aid disseminated, thuggee 
and dacoitec put down, suttee and infanticide 
discouraged, churches and chapels built, ministers 
of religion salaried. Wo are told of the cultivation 
of raw produce being fostered, tho improvement 
of live-stock insured) the availability of miner.al 
treasures tested, exact territorial surveys com¬ 
pleted, stupendous irri^tion and navigation canals 
constructed, flotillas of river-steamers established. 
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ports and harbours enlarged and deepened, magui- 
ficcnl roads formed, long lines of railway com¬ 
menced, thousands of miles of electric telegraph 
set to work, vast postal improvements insured. 
VVe read all this, and we cannot marvel if the 
ruler of India felt some prido in his share of the 
Avork. But still the problem remains unsolved— 
was the great Kovolt foreshadowed in any of these 
achievements ? As the mutiny began among the 
military, it may be well to see what information 
is aflbrded by the muiuto concerning military 
reforms between the years 1848 and 1856. 

It is truly remarkable, knowing what the 
English nation noAv so painfully knows, that the 
Marquis of Dalhousic, in narrating the various 
improvements introduced by him in the military 
system, passes at once to the British soldiers: 
distinctly asserting that ‘the position of the native 
soldier in India has long been such as to leaVe 
hardly any circumstance of his condition in need 
of improvement.’ The British troop.s, we are 
told, had been benefited in many ways. The 
terms of service in India had been limited to 
twelve years as a maximum; the rations liad 
been greatly improved; malt liquor had been 
substituted for destructive ardent spirits; the 
b.nrracks had been mostly rebuilt, with modifica¬ 
tions depending on the climate of each station; 
sejarate barracks had been set apart for the 
marj'icd men of each regiment; lavatories and 
reading-rooms had become recognised portions 
of every barrack; punkhas or cooling fans had 
been adopted for barracks in hot stations, and 
additional bed-coverings in cold ; swimming-baths 
had been formed at most of the stations; soldiers’ 
gardeiiK bad been formed .at many of the canton- 
m<!U(s; woi’kshops and tools for handicraftsmen 
had been attached to the barnacks; sanitaria had 
been built among the hills for sick soldiers; and 
nri'.angements h.ad been framed for acclimatising 
.all rconiits from England before sending them into 
hot districts on service. Then, as to the officers. 
Enconiagcincnt had boon olfcrcd for the otlicers 
to make themselves proficient in the native 
languages. A princijde had been declared and 
cstablislied, that promotion by seniority should 
no longer govern the service; but that the test 
should be ‘the selection of no ra.an, whatever his 
standing, unless he was confessedly capable and 
efficient’ With the consent of the Queen, the 
Company’s officers had had granted to them the 
I’ecognition, until then rather humihatingly with¬ 
held, of their military rank, not only in India but 
throughout the world. A military orphan school 
h,ad been established in the hill districts. All 
the military departments had been revised and 
.amended, the commissariat placed on a wholly 
now basis, and the military clothing supplied on a 
more efficient system than before. 

Again is'the search baffled. Wo find in the 
minute ])rooft only^at India had become grc.at 
and grand; if the seeds of rebellion existed, they 
w’ore buried under the language which described 


material and social advancement. Is it that 
England, in 1856, had yet to learn to undersfiiml 
the native character? Such may'bo; for thuggee 
came to the knowledge of our government with 
astounding suddenness; and there may bo some 
other kind of thuggee, religious or social, still to 
bo learned by us.. Let us bear in mind what 
this thuggee or thugism was, and who were the 
Thugs. Many years ago, uneasy whispers passed 
among the British residents in India, llurnours 
went abroad of the fate of unsuspecting travellers 
ensnared while walking or riding upon the ro.ad, 
lassoed or strangled by means of a silken cord, 
and robbed of their personal property; the 
rumours W'oro believed to be true; but it was long 
ere the Indian government succeeded in bringing 
to light the stupendous conspiracy or system on 
which these atrocities were based. It w.as then 
found that there exists a kind of religious body in 
India, called Thugs, among whom murder and 
yobboiy are portions of a religions rite, established 
more than a thousand years ago. They worsliip 
Kali, one of the deities of the Hindoo faith. In 
gangs varying from ten to two hundred, they 
distribute themselves—or rather did distribuic 
themselves, before the energetic measures of the 
government had nearly supiircsscd their sy.stem— 
about various parts of India, sacrificing to their 
tutelary goddess every victim they can sei/.c, and 
sharing the jdundcr among themselves. They 
shed no blood, except under special circumstances; 
murder being their religion, the performance of 
its duties requires secrecy, better observed by a 
noose or a cord than by a knife oi- fire<arm. 
Every gang has its leader, teacher, entivappcrs, 
stranglers, and gravediggers; c.acli with his 
proscribed duties. When a traveller, supjio-scd 
or known toTiavc tre.xsuro about him, has been 
inveigled to a selected spot by the (iothas or 
entrappers, he is speedily put to death quietly by 
the Bhuitotes or str.anglcrs, .and then so dexterously 
plapdd underground by the hughahc.es or grave 
diggers that no vestige of disturbed earth 
visible.* This done, they offer a sacrifice ‘ 
godde.s3 Kali, and finally share the bo 
from the murdered man. Althouv’ 
monial is wholly Hindoo, the Th 
comprise Mohammedans as we?’ 
it is snpjiosed by some . -ne 

Mohammed<ans have ingrr' ,obcry 

on that which was origin^..,, .,iurder— 

murder as part of a sacrifice to a . 

We repeat; there mag be some moral or social 
thuggee yet to bo discovered in India ; but all avc 
have now to assert is, that the condition of India 
in 1856 did not suggest to the retiring governor- 
general the slightest suspicion that the British in , 
that country were on the edge of a volcano. Ho 

* The visitor to the British Musoimi, in one of tho saloons of 
the Ethnolonical department, will And a very remarkable scries of 
figures, modelled by a native Hindoo, of the indlvidnals formin': a 
(jang of Thugs; all in their proper costumes, and aU as they are 
{or wore) usually engaged In tho .successive processes of entrapping, 
strangling, and burying a traveller, and then dividing tlic booty. 
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said, in dosing Ids remarkable minute; ‘ My part¬ 
ing hope and prayer for India is, that, in all time 
to come, these reports from the prcsidoncies and 
provinces under our rule may form, in each suc¬ 
cessive year, a happy record of peace, prosperity, 
and progress.’ No forebodings here, it is evident. 
Nevertheless, there are isolated passages -which, 
read as England can now read them, ai-e worthy of 
notice. One runs thus: ‘ No prudent man, who has 
any knowledge of Eastern aftairs, would ever ven¬ 
ture to predict the maintenance of continued peace 
within our Eastern jiossessions. Experience, fre¬ 
quent hard and recent experience, has taught us 
that war from without, or rebellion from within, 
may at any time be raised against ns, in quarters 
where they were the lo.ast to bo expected, and by 
the most feeble and unlikely instruments. No man, 
therefore, can over prudently hold forth assurance 
of continued ])eaco in India.’ Again: ‘ In terri¬ 
tories and among a jiopulation so vast, occasional 
<listmbaricc must needs prevail. Raids and forays. 
ii7‘o, and will still bo, reported from the western 
frontier. From time to time marauding expedi¬ 
tions will descend hito the plains; and again 
expeditions to punish the marauders will pene¬ 
trate the hills. Nor can it be expected but that, 
atnuiig tribes so various and multitudes so innum¬ 
erable, local outbreaks will from time to time 
occur.’ But in another place he seeks to lessen 
the force and value of any such distui-bances as 


these. ‘With respect to the frontier raids, they 
arc and must for the present be viewed as events 
inseparable from the slate of society wliich for 
centuries past has existed among the mountain 
tribes. They arc no more to be regarded as 
interruptions of the general peace in India, than 
the street-brawls which appeat among tho every¬ 
day proceedings of a police-court ^ London arc 
regarded as indications of tho existence of civil 
war in England. I trust, t|iprefoTe, that I am 
guilty of no presumption hi-saying, that I shall 
leave the Indian Empire in peace, without and 
within,’ 

Such, then, is a governor-general’s picture of the 
condition of tlio British Empire in India in the 
spring of 186C ; a picture in which there are 
scarcely any dark colours, or such as the painter 
believed to be dark. We may learn many things 
from it: among oUicrs, a consciousness Imw little 
wo oven now know of the millions of llindostau— 
their motives, their secrets; their animosities, their 
aspirations. Tho In-ight picture of 1800, the revolt¬ 
ing tragedies of 1857 —how little roLatiou docs 
there ajipear between them! That there is a 
relation all must admit, who are accustomed to 
study tho links of tho chaiu'that connect one event 
with another ; but at what point Ihc rclalioii 
occurs, is jn-ecisely the question on which men’s 
opinions will differ until long and dispussiouale 
attention has been bestowed on the whole subject. 


Sotes. 


[1 hi« may lie a convciilont place In which to introduce a few observations on three subjects likely lo como with much frequency 
under the notice of the reader in the following chapters; namely, the distances botwcun the cldef towns in India und tlio three grent 
presidential citics—the di8crepancie.s in tho current modes of spelling the names of Indian persons and places—and the ineimings of 
some of the native words frequently used in connection witli Indian 


DhUvncfs .—For convenience of occasional refei*ence, a 
tahio ‘>f some <»f the distnucos in India is here given. It 
has lictn eompileil from the larger tables of Taylor, tiarden, 
HaiiiilU n, and Parbury. Many of the distances are esti¬ 
mated i i some publications at smaller amount, owing, it 
may be, Lo the opening .of new and shorter routes: 


Prom Agra 

To Culcutfa. 

Mitei. 

Tct JJndrda, 

mv. 

To Bomhny 
Milr*. 

79fi 

im 

754 

• Allahabad 


Uol 

831 

n Arcot 


71 

719 

V Araeun 

m 

mt 

1793 

» Benares . 

m 

1151 

D27 

Bhopal 

B49 

044 

499 

# Bombay . 

. 1185 

763 

• Calcutta 


. im 

lias 

• Caw'npore 

. 

1200 

854 

Delhi. 

!);)(> 

1.172 

m 

u DinaiKire 

. 37« 

1.TI7 

1072 

» Kiirrukhabad. 

7S2 

1257 

892 

* Owalior . 

792 

1164 

680 

* Hyderabad* . 


8»it 

4.14 

» Indore 

.. 905 

970 

178 

r daunpore 

473 

1196 

972 


* There are two Tlyderabods—one in the Nisam's doniipions 
hi the X>occnn, und the other in Sinde (spelt Uydrahad): it'ls 
the former hare intended. 




To Calcutta, 

IV) Madi as, 

To }l{>7nbay 




ItfilM. 


rom Jeypoor . 

921 

1352 

757 

II 

Kolapoor 

1246 

584 

228 

H 

Kurachoe 

. 1610 

1607 

873 

0 

Lahore 

1241 

1712 

1208 

0 

Lucknow 

. 619 

1253 

907 

H 

Madras 



76.1 

0 

Mosulipatam 

797 

322 

654 

0 

Meerut 

9116 

14(15 

912 

0 

Moorshedabad 

. 123 

118G 

13«8 


Mysore 

1945 

290 

635 


Naxpbor 

. 677 

713 

508 

0 

Oodyi>o«r 

11^9 

1209 

606 


Patna 

369 

1299 

10C5 

n 

Pcshuwur 

1543 

2014 

l.-ilO 


Pondicherry 

. J157 

m 

80.1 

0 

Poonah 

1107 

GOT 

94 

0 

llungpDur 

. 271 

1334 

1456 

0 

Batara 

1180 

609 

!(» 

H 

Scriugapatam 

. 1S36 

281 

626 

0 

Biiahlelmnpoor 

m 

1320 

9S6 

0 

BImla 

, 1112 

1611 

1086 

If 

Surat . 

1S32 

667 

191 

0 

Tapjorc . 

. tss7 

212 

871 

0 

Tridilnopoly . 

m 

209 

m 

0 

Hmballa . 

. 1(03 

1532 . 

1007 

0 

IJmritsir . 

1193 

1664 

1160 

0 

Vellore . 

. 1U>0 

86 

700 

0 

Vizagapatam • 

C57 

501 

834 
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Orthoffreqihy.- . 
any settlement 
gnipliy, the spe 
places. If w. 
contradicts hin 
from both; an 
own; while < 
any form of ■ 
thon'fore hoi 
for detectiuf 
forms. Th( ,.i' 

Ihtjnh, raj. 
renjab, i'anjau- 
Gengis Khan, Jenf; 

Dccoan, Dehkan, D ■ 

Moliemet, Moliami 
Kutlcdge—-Sinde, S .. 
Oawnporc, Cawn))Oi 
Ali, Alee, Ally—Gin 
Fakecr—Oudo, Oudl 
Hrahinapiilra—Asam, . .o- 

Sikim—Thibet, TiU !• 

Gaslmicer, Kashmir— ' ' 

Vishnu, Vishnoo—Budi ... i 
in his excellent Gazottee 
of thi.s complexity, in elc. ■. 
one town, each resting oi ■ i- 
lilnc.ancr, Bik.ancer, Bie 
Bliikanere, Booknneer, ]> 

Oiie more instance will .sufi ■ 
to the directors of the East 
eondnet of a .sepoy, spelled 
.A, fnii,night afterwards, the i ■■ 
to the same directors about ■' 
name under the form .S'/tni/- 
r'an-eil for as po.ssiblo to 
11.11 rative and the map harmon 


irfoctly hopeless to attempt hero 
vexed question of Oriental ortho- 
:i ,he names of Indian persons and 
< a one governor-general, the next 
nmander-in-oliief very likely differs 
.' travellers have each a theory of his 
’• correspondents dash reokltisly at 
first comes to hand. Gre-aders must 
ves ready for these complexities, and 
' ■ ne under two or three different 
.' ’ suflico to shew onr meaning:— 
b, nawanb—Bnnjab, Pnnjaub^ 
■vl-i.i, Wuxecrabad—Ghengis Khan, 
■>, - Oabul, Caboul, Cabool, Kabul— 

•shawur, Pesliawat—Alahomot, 
'• A Mnhummnd—Sutlej, 

• . ,.j .I 'ht—Himalaya, Hihunaleh— 
-i'i'. , fioiks—Gnjerat, Ghtxemt— 

'. y Sopos’s, Siimhis—Paqnir, 
0 'Bcng^c—Burhampooter, 
Nopal, Nepaul—Sikkim, 
1 , Ghoorkas—Cashmere, 

' ooab—Siidm, Soodra— 
'.list, &c. Mr Thornton, 
gives a curious instance 
of spelling tlio name of 
rd authority—Bikaner, 
dickanere, Bikkaneer, 
Beykanecr, Bicanere. 

■ onnt Canning, writing 
. ‘ npany conceming the 
;i name Shiek Palfoo. 

i. , i‘( ,mor-genoral, writing 
1 ! fcpoy, pi-esoitted the 
■ '• . . We have cndca- 

1 . •' ho spelling in the 


—M’e here iircst' i i ■•■Tbulary of about 
(IflyMonl.-i much imod in India,'“''I . i ■, ivcrsjition and 
in writing, conneelcd with the n ...r'" sociid life of 
the natives; with the initials or s.ll. ■ ’’ort., II., M., 

A,, T., 'Tam., .8., to denote whether in , h.avc been 

ill-l ived fioni the Persian, I’ortugnesc, It. ■ Mahnittn, 

Ai.'iliic, Talar, 'Tamil, or 8an.sc-rit lari;' Tamil or 

'I'.-uii'il is spoken in sniiic of the di.striet.s i.' ^ • rn India. 

In liioMl. instaucc,s, two forms of siiclliii, - - given, to 
prejiare tlic reader for the di.screpancios abo'- -orted to: 

\ 

Ah, on/) (P.), water; used in eninposition •.j/nith, 

live waters, or watered by five rivers; J , 'strict 
Is'twcou two rivers, equivalent in me. v - ■ i , the 
Greek McsojMl.dmia. 

Ahff.(f fl’.), inhabited; a town or city; such as ..A ' 
city of God; Jffidcrahad, city of Ilyder. 

Ai/ah (Port.), a nurse; a female attendant on a , i-- 

Paba (T.f, a term of endearment in the doinoslit 
iiciirlv equivalent to the English dear, and api-i- 
botli to a father and Ins child. v 

Vihoo, a Hindoo title, equivalent to our Ksrjiiirc. \ 
uj, hur/h, a garden; Hvdsiya bugh is a celobrai 
garden outside Delhi. 

Jlitlmlmtr (P.), br,avo; a title of respect ar^Ru to the 
names of military oflioei-s and othcre. 

Pavg (P.), an intoxicating potion, made from hemp. 

Bazar, bazaar, an exchange or market-place. 


Begum, (T.), a princess, a lady of high rank. 

Bheutet, bMshti, a water-carrier. 

Bobaehev, bdawchl (T.), an Indian officer’s cook. 
Budgerow, bajrtt (S.), a Ganges boat of large size. 
BangaUnc, bangld (II.), a house or dwelling. 

Cherry, elicri (Tam.), viUago or town ; termination to 
the name of many places in Southern India; sncli as 
Poudichcpry. j, 

Chit, child (H.), a note or letter. 

Chupatly, chdptUi (P.), a thin cake of unleavened Iiidian- 
com bread. 

CooHejlculi (T.), a porter or carrier. 

Cuieberry, kachari (H.), an official room; a court of 
jnstice. 

Bacoil, ddkdit (H,), a gang-robber. 

Bdk, dahk, dawk (II.), the Indian post, and the arrange¬ 
ments connected witli it. 

Demit,, a native minister or agent. , 

Dott (P.), a friend, . 

Feringhee, a Frank or European. 

Fakcer, fakir (A.), a inendioant devotee. 

Ghazee, ghazi (A.), a true liolicver who fights agaimst 
infidels: hence Ghazeepoor, city of the fnitliful. 
Oehundaoze, golanddz (P.), a native aitillcryman. 
HavBdar (P.), a native sergeant. 

Jehad (A.), a holy war. 

Jemadar (P.), a native lieutenant. 

Jhageerdar, jaghlrcdar, jdglrddr (P.), tlic holder of land 
granted for services. 

Mohurriim (A.l, a fast Iield sacred by Mohammedans 
on the tenth day of the first month in their year, 
equivalent to the 25tb of July. 

Musjid (A.), a mosqne; thence jnmma muejid or 
jum'acth utasjid, a cathedral or chief mosque. 

Naik, naig (8.), a native eoiqioral. ' 

Ndvd, itnta (M.), gi andfatlior, a teiin of resiieet 
prccodeiico among the Malirattns; B'dttd )<ahib, so 
from being a family or iiersonal name, is sinipl 
combination of tno terms of respect (.see Sahib) fi 
person whose real name was Dhundii I’liiit. 

Namib, naiiob, naiodb (A.), derived fiom itfUb, a viei 
nr vicegerent. 

Ntidder, nodi (8.), a river. 

Ntdlah, itdld (H.), a brook, w.atcr-course, the eh.annci. 

a ton-ont. \ 

Petiam, palfaitaiii (R.), a town ; (ho tormination of (Iim 
names of many places in 8iml,hoiii India; such a:' 
Scrtngapttlam, tlie city of Shri llanga, a llindiv- 
divinity. 

Peon (P.), g. messenger or fool-attendant. 

Pore, jmur, a town; the finid syllabic in many signi, 
names, such as Bhurlpwe or Bharatpuor, the tow. 
Bluirata. 

Bajjioot, a Ilindoo of the military c.a.ste or order; Uici 
is one particular province in Upper India named from 
them Majpootana. 

Spot, a peasant cultivator. 

Sahib, salub, »&aih (A.), lord; a gentleman. ' 

Sepoy, sipahi, in the Bcng.al presidency, a native solilif 
in tlic Company’s service; in that of Bnmbhy, it oil 
has the meaning of a fioon or fool-messenger. 

’ 'ihzadah (P.), prince; king’s son. 
jto’" (P.), a native horseman or trooper. 

■, soiiiaWar (A.), a native captain. 

' ’ apptU (H.), a packet of letters; the post, 

, '.. zaminddr (P.), a landowner. 



CHAPTEB L 

THE ANGLO-INDIAN ARMY AT THE TIME OF THE OHTBBEAK. 


HE magnificent India which 
liegan to revolt from England in 
A H months of 1857; which 

'wla RctoU until it 

IrH^7 many thousands of square 

■JM wvNt the Revolt 

in a manner that appalled all the 
civilised world by its unutterable 
horrors—this India was, after all, not 
really unsound at its core. It was not so 
f much the people who rebelled, as the soMierg. 
AVhatever grievances the hundred and seventy 
millions of human 4eings in that wonderful coun¬ 
try may have had to bear; whatever complaints 
may have been justifiable on their parts against 
their native princes or the British government; 
and whatever may liavo been the feelings of those 
native princes towards the British—all of which 
matters will have to be considered in later chapters 
of this work—still it remains incontestable that the 
outbreak was a military revolt rather than a 
national rebellion. The Hindoo foot-soldier, fed 
/and paid by the British, ran off with his arms and 
' ,his uniform, and fought against those who had 
supported him; the Mohammedan trooper, with his 
glittering equipments and his fine horse, escaped 
with both in like manner, and became suddenly'an 
enemy instead of a friend and servant. What effect 
this treachery may have had on the populace of the 
towns, is another question: we have at present 
only to do with the military origin of the struggle. 

Ilcvo, therefore, it becomes at once necessary 
that the reader should bo supplied with an intel¬ 
ligible duo to the scries of events, a groundwork 
on which his appreciation of them may rest. As. 
this work aims at something more than a marc 
record of disasters and victories, all the parts 
will'bo made to bear some definite rclatioW one 
to asS^cr; and the first of these relatio'ns is— 
'**ctvi^ the mutinous movements themsdlves, and 
' ipMters who made those movements. Before 
*' well understand what the s(s\)oyB did, we 
who the s'^noys are; ’oeforo we can 
■ ment in revolt, 
i it conrists, and 
mments or when 
can appreciate the 
il armies remaining 


faithful while that of Bengal revolted, we must 
know what is meant by a presidency, and in what 
way the Anglo-Indian army bears relation to the 
territorial divisions of India. We shall not need 
for these purposes to give b ere a formal history of 
Hindostan, nor a history of tho rise and constitu¬ 
tion of the East India Com pany, nor an account of 
the manners and customs of the Hindoos, nor a 
narrative of the British vmrs in India in past ages, 
nor a topographical description of India—many of 
these subjects will domand attention in later 
pages; but at present only so much will bo 
touched upon as is necessary for the bare under¬ 
standing of tho /arf» of tho Revolt, leaving tlic 
catises for the preser.t in abeyance. 

What are the avithoritative or official divisions 
of the country iu reference to the governors who 
control and tho soldiers who fight (or ought to 
fight) for it ? What are the modes in which a vjist 
region, exten ding more than a thousand miles in 
many differeiat directions, is or may bo traversed 
by rebel soldiers who fight against their employers, 
and by true* soldiers who punish the rebels ? AVhut 
and who are tho soldiers th-^is adverted to; how 
many, of yi^hat races, hour levied, how i)aid and 
supported, where cantoned, how officered ? These 
are the ^hreo subjects that wUl occupy a brief 
chapter; after which the nawative of the Revolt 
may with profit bo at once entered upon. 

Arid first, for India as an immense country 
governed by a people living eight or ten thousand 
miles distant. Talk as we may, there are few among 
■us who can realise the true magnitude of this ido.'>— 
the true bearing of the relation borne by two small 
islands in a remote corner of Europe to a region 
which has been famed since the time of Alexander 
tho Great. The British Empire iun India—what 
does it denote 1 Even before the acquisition of 
Oude, Pegu, and Nagpoor, the British possessions 
ill India covered nearly 800,000 square miles; hut 
as the influence of England is gradually extending 
over tho protected and the hitherto independent 
states, we shall best conceive the whole (without 
Pegu, which is altogether eastward of what is 
considered India) as a compact territory of 
1,400,000 square miles—twelve times as large as 
the United Kingdom, sixteen times as largo as 
Great Britain, twenty-four times as large as 
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England and Wales: double the size, in fao^ of 
Groat. Britain, Fnmce, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia, and Switzerland, all 
combined. Nor is this, like the Russian Empire, a 
vast but thinly .populated region. It contains at 
least a himdr^ tod seventy millions of human 
beings, more iha» a hundred and thirty millions 
of whom are the direct subjects of Queen Victoria 
—that is, if anything ecm bo direct, connected 
with tho anomalous illations between the Crown 
and tho Bast India Company. 

It comes within the knowledge of most intelli¬ 
gent English readers at the present day, that this 
Indian llmpirc, goyerned by a curiously oompli-, 
catod bargain between a sovereign and a company, 
has been growing for a hundred years, and still 
continues growing. In fits of national anger or 
international generosity, wo inveigh against the 
Czar of Russia for processes of aggression and 
plans of annexation in r^pons around and between 
the Caspian and Black Seas, and wo compassionate 
and assist his weak neighbours under the pressure 
of his ambition ; but it is only in times of excite¬ 
ment or peril that we consider tho extraordinary 
way in which our own Indian Empire has been 
built up—by conquest, by purchase, by forfeiture— 
and in some cases by means which, called robbery 
by our enemies, do at any rate demand a little com¬ 
punction from ns as a Christian people. Exactly 
a century ago, England scarcely occupied a foot 
of grouiul in India; her power was almost crushed 
out by tho native nawab who rendered himself 
infamous liy the episode of tho Black Hole at 
Calciitta; and it was in the year after that atrocity 
—nauu^ly, in 1757, that Clive began those wonder¬ 
ful victories which established a permanent, basis 
for a Ib'ilish Empire in Hindostan. And what a 
continuous growth by increment has since been 
displayed! The rergunnahs, Masulipatam, Burd- 
wan, Miduaporc, Chittagong, Bengal, Bahar, the 
Northern Oircars, Benares, all passed into British 
hands by the yeai‘ 1775; tlio next twenty-five 
years brought to us tho ownership of Salscttc, 
Nagore, Pnlo Pcn.ang, Malabar, Dindigul, Salem, 
Barramah.al, Coimbatore, Canara, Tanjore, and 
]>ortions of the Deccan and Mysore; in tho first 
quarter of tho present century tho list was increased 
by the Carnatic, Gorukhporc, the Doah, Bareilly, 
portions of Bundclcund, Cuttack, Balasoro, Delhi, 
Gujerat, Kumaon, Sangor, Khandeish, Ajmeor, 
Poonah, the Concan, portions of Mahratta country, 
districts in.Bejapore and Ahmednu^r, Singapore, 
and Malacca; in the next period of equal length 
the acquisitions indnded Assam, Ai-acan, Tenas- 
serim, thoNerbudda districts, Patija, Sumbhnlpore, 
Koorg, Loodianah, Knrnaul, Sindic, and the Jul- 
lundur Doab; while during the eight years of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie’s administratipa, as wo learn 
on his own authority, there were added P^, tho 
Punjaub, Nagpoor, Oude, Satara, Jhansi, and 
Berar—all these in exactly a century. 

The whole of British India is placed under a 
governor-general, whoso official residence is at 


Calcutta, and who is assisted by a kind of cabinet 
or council of ministers. Formerly there were three 
presidencies, under whom tho whole territory was 
placed; two botog under the governors of Bombay 
and Madras and tbe remainder, called tho Bengd 
presidency, being under the governor-general him¬ 
self who was to this extent vested with a special 
as well as a general government. But in process 
of time it was found impossible for this official to 
Mfil all the duties imposed upon liim; and the 
groat Bengal presidency became subdivided. There 
are now five local governors of great districts—tho 
governor-general himself, who directly rules many 
of the newly acquired regions; the lieutenant- 
governor of the Northwest Provinces, who rules 
some of the country foimcrly included in the 
presidency of Bengal; the lieutenant-governor of 
tho lower Provinces, wlio rules the rest of that 
country; and the governors of Madras and Bombay, 
whose range of territory has not undergone much 
increase in recent years. Let us learn a little 
concerning each of these five. 

Madras, as a presideneqr or government, includes 
the whole of tho south of India, where its iwr- 
rowod, peninsular form is most apparent, up to 
about latitude 16° north, together with a strip still 
further north on tho east or Coromandel coast. 
Its greatest inland extent is about 950 inilos in 
one direction, and 450 in another ; while its shores 
are washed by the Indian Ocean and the Bay of 
Bengal along a coast-lino of no less than 1700 
miles—unfortunately, however, very ill provided 
with ports and anchorages. There are abont 
thirty districts and states under the governor’s 
rule—some as ‘regulation districts,’ others as 
‘ non-regulation districts,’ and others as ‘ native 
states.’ The difference between these three kinds 
may be thus briefly indicated: tho ‘regulation’ 
districts are thoroughly British, and are governed 
directly by the chief of the presidency; tho ‘ non- 
i-egulation ’ districts are now ccinaUy British, 
though of more recent acquisition, but arc 
governed by agents or commissioners; while tho 
‘native states’ have still their native prince.s, 
‘protected,’ or rather controlled by the British. 
Without any formal enumeration, it may be 
well to remember that tho following names of 
some of those districts, all more or less familiar 
to English readers as the names of towns or pro¬ 
vinces, are included among those belonging to the 
presidency or government of Madras—Miusnlipa- 
tam, Nellore, Chingleput, Ma«lras, Arcot, Cudd.v 
lore, Cuddapah, Salem, Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, Madura, Tinnovolly, Malabar, Canaia, 
Vizagapatam, Knrnaul, Koorg,* Cochin, Mysore, 
Travancore. Some of these are not absolutely 
Britirir; but their independence is little more' 
than a name. There are various important towns, 
or places worth knowing in connection with Indian 
affairs, which are included in some or other of 

♦ A young nntlT© prineoas was sent to 
to be eiluoatod aa a ChrisHau laUy; ana 
sponsor for bsr at a baptumal ceremony* 


England fmmtUiR district 
Queen Tlctd^ ^camo a 
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these districts, but not giving their names to them 
—such as Seriiigapatain, Goloandah, Rajamandry, 
Juggernaut, Vellore, Pulioat, Pondicherry {French), 
Trauqncbar, Negapatam, Bangalore, Ootacamund, 
Mangalore, Calicut. 

Bombay, as a presidency, is a curiously shaped 
strip. Exclusive of the subordinate territories of 
native princes (over -which, however, the Company 
exercises paramount political sway) and of Sinde, 
which, though recently placed under the govern¬ 
ment of Bonibay, may properly bo regarded as a 
distinct territory—exclusive of these, the presi¬ 
dency occupies a narrow strip, of in'cgular outline, 
stretching for a considerable distance north and 
south. It occupies the western coast of the penin- 
stila, from Gujerat on the north, to the small 
Portuguese settlement of Goa on the south ; and 
has a length of 0.50 miles, with a maximum brdadth 
of 240. The Bombay provinces included in the 
strip just noticed, the neighbouring territories 
administorcil by or on behalf of native princes, 
and Sinde, form throe sections alwat equal in 
size, the whole collectively being thrice as largo 
as I'higland and Wales. To assist the memory, as 
in the last paragr.apli, wo give the names of the 
chief di.slricts likely to be Icnown to English 
rciulei-s—.all of which either belong al)Solutoiy to 
ilio presidency of Bomhiiy, or arc more or less 
under the control of tho governor—Surat, Baroehe, 
Ahmcdabad, Khandeish, Poonah, Ahmednuggur, 
Bombay, Goncan, Satara, Baroda, Kattywar, 
Kolaporc, Cntch, t!ie M.ahr.atta districts, Kurachec, 
Hyderabad, Sliikarporc, Khyrporc. Tho last four 
arc di-strict.s of Sinde, conquered by the Late Sir 
(tharlcs James Napier, and placed under the 
Bombay presidency as being nearer at band than 
any of tho othoas. Besides tire towns .similarly 
named to most of those districts, the following 
may be usefully mentioned—Goa (Portuguese), 
Bejaporc, Basscin, Aunmg.abad, Assayo, Nuseera- 
bad, Cambay. 

Lower Bengal, or the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
considered .as a SHl>-pre.sidcncy or lieutenant-govern¬ 
ment, comprises all the eastern portion of British 
India, hounded on the east by tho Burmese and 
Chinese Empires, and on tho north by Nepaul, 
Sikim, .and Bhotan; southward; it is washed by 
tlio Bay of Bengal; while inland or westward, it 
reaches to a point on the Ganges a little beyond 
Patna, but not so far as Bcnai'cs. Fancy might 
compare it in shajie to a dumb-bell, surmounting 
the upper ])art of the B.ay of Bengal, which 
washes its shores throughout a distance of 900 
miles. Without reckoning native states under the 
control of the Company, this lieutenant-governor¬ 
ship is considerably more than three times as 
large as England and Wales ; and nearly the 
whole of it is in the basins of, or drained by, the 
two magiiificcnt rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra. 
On tho principle before adopted, we give tho 
names of districts most likely to become femiliar- 
ised to tho reader—Jessore, Burdwan, Bancorah, 
Bhaugulpore, Monghir, Cuttack, Balasoro, Midna- 


pore, Moorshodabad, Rungpoor, Dacca, Sillmt, 
Patna, Bahar, Chittagong, thoSunderbunds, Assam, 
Aracan. Most of those are also tho names of 
towns, each the chief in its district; but there 
are (*her important towns and places not hero 
namcd^inclndlng Calcutta, Cossimbazar, Barrack- 
pore, Chandomagore, Sci-ainpore, Cnlpee, Parneah, 
Bogliporo, Rajraahal, Nagore, Ilancegunge, Jclla- 
sore, Dinapore, Bahar, Ramghur, Bnrharaporc. 

Northwest Bengal, or the Northwestern Pro- 
vincos of the .Bengal presidency, regarded as a 
sub-prcridency or lientcnant-govcniorship, com¬ 
prises some of tho most important and densely 
populated districts of Northern India. It covers 
seven degrees of latitude and nine of longitude; 
or, if tho portion of the ‘ non-regulation ’ di-stricts 
under tho control of this licutenant-govci-nor bo 
included, the range extends to ten degrees of 
latitude and twelve of longitude. Its boundary is 
roughly marked by tho neighbouring provinces or 
states of Sirhind, Karaaon, Nop.aul, Oude, Lower 
Bong.al, llewah, Bundclcund, and Seindiuh’.s M;ih- 
ratta territory; but many of theso arc included 
among its ‘ non-rcgnlationterritories. In its 
limited, strictly British territory, it is a little lai-gor 
than England and Wales; hut including the ‘ non- 
regulation’ provinces, such as liumaon, Ajmccr, 
Sangor, &c., it is vastly larger. As tho chief city 
is Agra, tho lieuteiuvnt-governorship is often called 
by that name: moro con-venient, ))crhaiiR, than 
the one ofliinally adopted—indeed it was :it one 
time detormined, though tho pl.an has been [lost- 
poned sine die, to form an entirely new tvnd 
distinct presidency, called the Presidcuey of Agra. 
Tho Ganges and tho Jumna are the gre.at rivers 
that permeate it. As Irefore, w'c give the names 
of tlio most familiarly known divi.sions or dis¬ 
tricts—Delhi, Meerut, Allygurh, Rohilennd, Bar¬ 
eilly, Shahjehanpoor, Bijuonr, Agra, Furruek.a- 
bad, Allahabad, Cawupore, Futteliporc, Benares, 
Gorukhpore, Azirnghur, Jounporc, Mii"/.ai)orc, 
Ghazccpor'c; and if to those wo add (ho names of 
towns not indicated by the names of their distriel.s 
—such as Simla, Sirhind, Umhalla, Loodianah, 
Shahabad, Buxar—it will ho seen how many 
placos noted moro or less in Indian affaire lie 
within this province or lieutcnant-govcrnor.ship. 

For the sake of brevity, it may here bo 
remarked, we shall frequently, in future chapters, 
use tho names ‘Northwest Bengal’ and ‘Lower 
Bengal,’ instead of tho tedious designations ‘ North- 
westorn Provinces’ and ‘Lieutenant Government 
of Bengal.’ 

As to the fifth or remaining sphere of govern¬ 
ment—that which is under the govornor-gencr.al 
himself—it is with difficulty described; so many 
are tlio detached scr.aps and patches. Tho over¬ 
worked representative of the crown, wliother his 
name l )0 Auckland or Elicnhorough, Dalbousio 
or Canning, finding the governorship of Bengal too 
onerous when added to the govemor-gencralship 
of the whole of India, gives up his special care of 
Bengal, divides it into two sub-provinces, and 
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hands it over to the two lieutenant-governors. 
But the increase of territory in British India has 
been so vast within the last few years, and tlie 
difficulty so great of deciding to which presidency 
they ought to belong, that they have been made 
into a fifth dominion or govmunent, under the 
governor-general hinrself. The great and import¬ 
ant country of the Punjaub, acquired a few years 
ago, is one of the list; it is under the govembr- 
• general, and is administered for Mm by a board of 
commissioners. The kingdom of Oudc is another, 
annexed in 1856, and similarly represented by 
residents or commissioners acting for and under 
the orders of the governor-general. The province 
of Nagpoor is a third: a large country in tlie 
very centre of India, annexed in 1853, and 
nearly touching all the four governorships already 
described. I’egu is a fourth, wrested from the 
sultan of Bnrinah, in 1862, and placed under the 
governor-general’s administration. A fifth is 
Tcnasscrim, a strip of country stretching five 
liundred mile.s along the eastern shore of the 
Bay of Bengal. There are other fragments; but 
the above will suffice to shew that tlie governor- 
general has no inconsiderable amount of territory 
under his immediate control, represented by 
hi.s commissioners. If wo look at the names of 
])hiccs included Avithin these limits, we shall be 
.‘'truck with their number and importance in 
connection rvith stirring events in India. In the 
Punjaub we find Peshawur, Attock, Rawnl Pindcc, 
Jolum, Ramnugur, Chillianwalla, Wuzeerabad, 
Umritsir, Lahore, Jullundnr, Ghoorka, Ferozporc, 
Kerozshah, Moodkee; in the once independent but 
now British province or kingdom of Oude will 
be found the names of Lucknow, Oude, Fyzabad, 
Sultan pore, Khyrabad ; in the territory of 
Nagpoor is the town of the same name, but other 
towns of any note are scarce. In Pegu and 
Tcnasscrim, both ultra-Gangetic or eastward of 
the Ganges, we find Rangoon, Bassein, Prome, 
Moulmcin, and Martaban. 

The reader has here before him about a hundred 
and forty names of places in this rapid sketch 
of the great divisional governments of India, 
mostly the names of important towns; and—- 
without any present details concerning modes of 
government, or numbers governed, natural wealth 
or social condition —wo believe he will find his 
comprehension of the events of the great Revolt 
much aided by a little attention to this account of 
the five governments into wMch British India is at 
present divided. As for the original names of king¬ 
doms and provinces, nawabships and rajahsliips, 
it scarcely repays the trouble to learn them: when 
the native chiefs were made pensioned puppets, 
the former names of their possessions became 
of lessened value, and many of them are gradually 
disappearing from the maps. We have ‘ political 
residents,’ ‘ government agents,’ or‘commissioners,’ 
at the capital city of almost every prince in India; 
to denote that, thougla the prince may hold the 
trappings of royalty, there is a watchful master 


scrutinising his proceedings, and claiming some¬ 
thing to do with his military forces. Such is the 
case at Hyderabad in the Nizam’s territory, at 
Khatmandoo in Nepaul, at Gwalior in Scindiah’s 
dominions, at Indore in Holkar’s dominions, at 
Bhopal, in the country of the same name, at 
Bhurtpore and elsewhere in the Rajpoot princes’ 
dominions, at Daqeeling in Sikim, at Baroda in 
the Guicowar’s dominions, «Sfc. 

The semi-independent princes of India—mostly 
rajalis if Hindoos, nawabs if Mohammedans—are 
certainly placed in a most anomalous position. 
There are nearly two hundred of these vassal- 
kings, if. we may so term them—some owning 
territories as large as European kingdoms, wliUc 
othore claim.dominion over bits of counti-y not 
larger than potty Gorman jmncipalities. The 
whole of them have treaties and engagements with 
the British government, involving the rcciproc<al 
obligations of protection and allegiance, tlome 
of them pay tribute, others do not; but almost 
all have formally relinquished the right of self- 
defence, and also that of maintaining diplomatic 
relations with each other. The princes arc 
regarded sis children, expected to look up for 
protection only to their great mother, the 
Gojapany. The Company undertakes not only to 
guarantee external safety but also internal 
tranquillity in these states, and is the umpire in all 
quarrels between native rulers. Though not called 
upon, and indeed not allowed, to defend them¬ 
selves from an external attack, the princes mo.stly 
have armies, more for show than use under 
ordinary circumstances; but tlien they must 
obtain permission to do this, and they must limit 
the numbers; and in some cases there is a stipula¬ 
tion that if the British be <at war in India, the 
prince must lend his troops. It is in this sense 
that the independent princes of India are said to 
possess, collectively, an armed force of little less 
than four hundrefl thous.and men : many of them 
available, according to treaty, for British service. 

Next, we may usefully pay a little attention to 
this question—IIow, in so immense a country, do 
the soldiers and subjects of these several states, 
British and native, travel from place to place; 
how do they cross mountains where passes are 
few, or marshes and sandy plains W'hcro roads are 
few and bad, or broad rivers where bridges are 
scarce? The distances traversed by the armies 
are sometimes enormous. Let us open a map of 
India, and sec, for example, the relative ]iositioiis 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Delhi, Peshawur, and 
Kurachce at the wostera mouth of the Indus. 
Delhi is nearly nine hundred miles from Bombay, 
more than nine hundred from Calcutta by land, 
fifteen or sixteen hundred miles from the same city 
by water-route up the Gauges and Jumna, and 
nearly fourteen hundred from Madr.as. Kurachee, 
the most westerly spot in India, and destined one 
day, perhaps, to be an important <lcp6t for steamers 
from the Rod Sea or the Persian Gulf, is more 
than sixteen hundred miles from Calcutta, nearly 
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actosB the hroadest part of India from east to 
■west; •while Peshawur, at the extreme north-west 
or Afghan frontier, acquired by England when the 
Punjaub was annexed, is no less than two thousand 
miles from Madras. All opinions and judgments, 
concerning the slowness of operations in India, 
must bo tempered by a consideration of these vast 
distances. 

The rivers were the great highways of that 
country before roads existed, as in other regions; 
and they have never ceased to be the most 
frequented routes. At least such is the case in 
relation to the larger rivers—such as the Ganges, 
Indus, Nerbudda, Kishna, Jumna, Sutlej, and 
Jclum. Hindoos and Mohammedans, too poor 
to hire horses or palkees for land-travel, may yet 
be able to avail themselves of their river-boats. 

The native boats which work on the Ganges are 
numerous and curious in kind. The patella or 
baggage-boat is of saul-wood, clinker-built, and 
flat-bottomed, with rather slanting outsides, and 
not so manageable as a punt or a London barge; 
its great breadth gives it a very light draught 
of water, and renders it fittest for the cotton and 
other up-country products, which require little 
more than a dry and secure raft to float them 
down the stream. The ooM or common baggage- 
boat of the Hoogly and Central Bengal, has a 
sharp bow and smooth rounded sides; it is fitted 
for tracking and sailing before the wind, and is 
tolerably manageable with the oar in smooth 
■Wiitcr. The Dacca pulwar is more wcatherly, 
although, like the rest, without keel, and the fastest 
and most handy boat in use for general ti’alBc. 
The hudgerow, the lankak, and the ketch-rigged 
pinnace, arc employed by Europeans for their 
l>crsonal conveyance. Besides these, there arc 
numerous others—such as the wood-boats of the 
Sunderbunds, of various forms and dimensions— 
from one hundred to six thousand maunds burden 
(a niaund being about equal to 100 pounds troy); 
the salt-boats of Tumlook ; the light boats which 
carry betel-leaf; the Calcutta bhur, or caigo-boat 
of the port; the Chittagong boats; the. light 
«Mjy-boats, with floors of a single hoUowed piece 
of limber, add raised sides, neatly attached by 
sewing, with strips of bamboo over the seams; 
the (Ihiglice; and the panstcce—sill found within 
the limits of the Bengal presidency. ‘ A native 
traveller, according to his degree and substance, 
engages a dinghco or a panswee, a pulwar or an 
oolak; the man of wealth puts his baggage and 
attendants in these, and provides a budgerow or a 
pinnace for his personal accommodation. Ofllcors 
of high standing in the civil or military service, 
travelling with a large retinue of servants and a 
quantity of baggage, seldom have less than five or 
six boats (one of them a cooking-boat, and another 
fitted with an oven for baking bread); sometimes 
as many as fifteen when they carry their horses 
and equipages, and the materials of housekeeping 
for their comfortable establislxmont on arrival.’ 

Before Indian steamers were introduced, or 


Indian railways thought of, the Ganges was the 
great highway from Calcutta to Benares, Allaha¬ 
bad, and the northwestern provinces generally, in 
all cases where speed was not required. The 
Indian government used to allow their imlitary 
servants two months and a half for proceeding to 
Benares, three to Allahabad, five to Meerut, and 
nine to Loodianah—period that seem to us, in 
the old country, outrageous in their length. The 
boats were chiefly of two of the kinds mentioned. 
in the preceding paragraph—namely, tho pinnace, 
very European in its appearance, and tho lofty 
stemed budgerow, peculiarly Indian. Even after 
steamers were placed upon the Ganges, the slow- 
going budgerow continued to bo much used by 
the Company’s officers, and by other persons 
going northwest—chiefly in cases where a family 
and a lai^e quantity of luggage or personal cffecls 
had to be conveyed; for every other mode than 
the budgerow then becomes very costly—^and will 
probably so continue Until tho groat trunk-railway 
is completed. Budgerow boating is, it must be 
confessed, enough-.to stagnate tho blood of an 
active man who wishes to speed onward to a scene 
of usefulness. As the tide ends at a few mib s 
above Calcutta, thci-e is a constant downward 
current throughout all tho rest of tho Ganges; and 
this current has to be struggled against during tho 
up-passage. If the wind be favourable, sails arc 
hoisted; but if otherwise, progress is made 
ffoontnff or tracking, an operation performed by 
the greater part of the crew proceeding on .shore, 
and with ropes attached to the mast-head, dragging 
tho vessel bodily along: wading for hours, it may 
be, through nullahs or credos more than breast 
high. The travellers spend much of their time on 
shore in tlie cooler hours of tho morning and 
evening, walking, fishing, or shooting, or other¬ 
wise whiling away their time ; for they can easily 
keep up with a boat that only makes ten miles per 
average day. The Comp.any have been accustomed 
to make a certain allowance to each officer for 
boat-accommodation up the country; and it is not 
unusual for two or three to join in the liirc of one 
budgerow, to their mutual comfort, and with a 
small saving out of their allowance. They engage 
an attendant dinghco as a cook-boat, to keep the 
culinary operations at a respectM distance; and 
they fit up their budgerow with camp-tables, camp- 
stools, charpoys or light bedsteads, copper chil- 
lumchees or wash-basins, rugs, hanging lamps, 
canteens, bullock or camel trunto, and a few other 
articles of furniture; with wine, spirits, ale, 
preserves, cheeses, jnckles, salt meats, hams, 
tongues, and other provisions, which are cheaper 
at Calcutta than if purchased on the way; and 
with their wardrobes, articles for the toilet, books, 
chess and backgammon boards, guns, musical 
instruments, and other aids to lessen the tedium of 
a long voyage. 

Hitherto, commerce has had so much more to do 
with this Ganges traffic than passenger travel, that 
the slowness of the prt^ess was not felt: as in tho 
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instance of the canals of England, which, made for 
goods and not for passengers, are not blameable on 
the score of tardiness. The Ganges is now, as it 
has been for ages, the naain channel for the com¬ 
merce of Northern India. The produce of Europe, 
of Southern India, of the Eastern Archipelago, 
of China, brought to Calcutta by ocean-going 
steamers or sailing-ships, is distributed upwards to 
Patna, Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi, and other great towns, almost exclu¬ 


sively by the Ganges route; and the same boats 
which convey these cargoes, bring down the raw 
cotton, indigo, opium, rice, sugar, grain, rich stuffs, 
piece-goods, and other grown or manufactured 
commodities firom the interior, either for consump¬ 
tion at Calcutta and other towns on the route, or 
for shipment to England and elsewhere. It is 
probable that the cargo-boats and the budgerows 
will continue to convey a large proportion of the 
traffic of India, let steamers and railways make 



Boats on tho Ganges. 


what progress they may; for there is much local 
trading that can be better managed by this slow, 
slopping, free-and-easy Ganges route of boating. 

The Ganges steamers are peculiar. Each con¬ 
sists of two vessels, a tug and a jlat, neither of 
which is of much use without tho other. Tho tug 
contains the engine; the fiat contains the pas¬ 
sengers and cargo; and tliis double arrangement 
seems to have been adopted as a means of insuring 
light draught. Each flat contains fifteen or twraity 
cabins, divided into three classes according to the 
accommodation, and obtainable at a faro of 
twenty to thirty pounds for each cabin for a 
voyage from Calcutta up to Allahabad—^less in tho 
revorae direction, because the aid of the stream 
shortens tho voyage. Besides this, tho passenger 
pays for all his provisions, and most of the flir- 
niture of his cabin. Every passenger is allowed to 
take one servant frM of passage fare. The steamer 
proceeds only during tho day, anchoring every 
night; and it stops evury three or four days, to 
take coals into the tug, and to deliver and receive 


passengers. Tho chief of these stopping-places are 
at tho towns of Berhampore, Monghir, Vatna, 
Dinapoor, Chupra, Buxar, Ghazeoporc, Benares, 
Chunar, and Mirzapore, all situated on the banks 
of the Ganges between Calcutta and Allahabad; 
and it is only during the two or three hours of 
these stoppages that the passengers have an oppor¬ 
tunity of rambling on tho shore by daylight.^ 
The tug is of iron, and drap tho flat by means 
of hawsers and a long beam, which latter scrve.s 
both as a gangway and to prevent collision 
between the two vessels. The East India Com¬ 
pany first established these steamers, but others 
have followed their example, and help to keej* 
up a healthy competition. Tlie river distance 
to Allahabad being eight himdred miles (three 
hundred in excess of the land route), and tho time 
of transit being about twenty days, this gives forty 
miles per day as the average rate of progress of tho 
tug and its attendant flat or accommodation-boat. 
Of proposed plans for improving this Canges 
steaming, w« do not speak in this place. 
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The iHdus is less traversed by boats and 
steamers; but, being nearer to England than the 
Ganges, it is becoming more and more importan“; 
every year, especially since the annexation of the 
Punjaub by the British. The boats on the Indus 
take up the produce of the Persian and Arabian 
gulfs, Cutch, the western districts of India, and so 
much of the produce of Europe as is available for 
Sinde, the Punjaub, and the northwest of India 
generally; taking back the produce ofA-fghanistan, 
Cashmere,the Punjaub, Sinde, and the neighbouring 
countries. The boats on this river, having fewer 
European travellers, do not possess so many accom¬ 
modations as those on the Ganges; the scantiness 
of the population, too, .and the semi-barbarous con¬ 
dition of the natives, tend towards the same result. 
The Sutlej boats, mostly employed, are long and 
clumsy; when going downwards, the stream gives 
them a velocity of about two miles an hour, while 
the oars and sail give them barely another extra 
mile. They correspond, indeed, rather with our 
idea of a Thames coal-barge, than with that of 
a boat. The steersman and two oarsmen are at 
the stern, working with a broad paddle and two 
oars. The passengers occupy the rest of the vessel, 
in a rude bamboo cabin twelve or fourteen feet 
long. When the wind and the stream are unfavour¬ 
able, the sail is hauled down, and tracking is 
resorted to. As the up-river return-voyage is 
exceedingly slow, a passenger travelling down 
towards the sea is obliged to pay for the return- 
voyage as well. As there arc hardly any important 
towns on the banks below the Punjaub, except 
Hyderabad, a traveller is obliged to take almost 
the whole of liis provisions and necessaries with 
him. The journey up the stream is so insupport- 
ably tedious by these boats, that small steamers 
are generally preferred; but these require very 
light draught and careful handling, to prevent 
them from grounding on the shoals and sandbanks, 
which are more numerous in the Indus than in 
the Ganges. 

River-travelling, it hence appears, is a very slow 
affair, ruinously inadequate to the wants of any 
but a oopulatfon in a low scale of commerci^ 
advanWment Let us inquire, therefore, whether 
land-travelling is in a condition to remedy these 
evils. 

There are so few good roads in India, that 
wheel-carriages can scarcely be trusted for any 
long distances. The prevailing modes of travel are 
on horseback or in a palanquin. Technically, the 
one mode is called marching; the other, ddk, dahh, 
or dawh. The former is sometimes adopts for 
economy; sometimes from necessity while accom¬ 
panying troops; and sometimes, on short trips, 
through inclination; but as it is almost impossible 
to travel on horseback during the heat of ^o day, 
the more expensive but more regular ddk is in 
greater request The horseman, when he adopts 
the equestrian system, accomplishes from twelve to 
twenty miles a day; sending on his servant^ one 
march or day in advance, with tent^ bedding, tent- 


ihmiture, canteen, &c., in order that they may 
have a meal ready for the traveller by the time he 
arrives. They daily buy fodder, fowls, eggs, milk, 
rice, fruit, or vegetables at the villages as they 
pass through; the traveller, if a sportsman, aids 
the supply of his larder with snipe, wild-fowl, 
quail, partridges, hares, jungle-cocks, or bustard; 
but a week’s provision at a time must be made of 
all such supplies as tea, coflee, dried or preserved 
meats, sauces, spio^, beer, or wine, at the prin¬ 
cipal towns—as these commodities are cither 
unattainable or very costly at the smaller stations 
and villages. Thus the traveller proceeds, accom¬ 
plishing eighty to a hundred and fifty miles per 
week, according to his supply of horse-relays. We 
may get rid of the European notions of inns and 
hotels on the road: the India ofiiccr must carry 
his hotel with him. 

Wo come next to the Mh system, much more 
prevalent than travelling by horseback. The dak 
is a sort of government post, available for private 
individuals as for officials. A traveller having 
planned his journey, he applies to the postmaster 
of the district, who requires from one to three 
days’ notice, according to the extent of accommo¬ 
dation needed. The usual complement for one 
traveller consists of eight palkce-burdars or 
palanquin-bearers, two mussanjees or torch-bearers, 
and two hangeg-hurdars or luggage-porters; if Ic.'s.s 
than this number be needed, the fact must be 
notified. The time and place of starting, and the 
duration and localities of the halts, must also bo 
stated; for everything is to bo paid beforehand, on 
the basis of a regular tariiT. The charge is about 
one shilling per mile for the entire set of twelve 
men—^shewing at how humble a rate personal 
services are purchasable in India. There is also 
an extra chaige for demurrage or delays on the 
road, attributable to the traveller himself. For 
these charges, the postmaster undertakes that 
there shall be relays of servants throughout 
the whole distance, even if it bo the nine hun¬ 
dred miles from Calcutta to Delhi; and to insure 
this, he writes to the difierent villages and post 
stations, ordering relays to be ready at the 
appointed hours. The stages average about ten 
miles each, accomplished in three hours; at the 
end of which time the twelve men retrace their 
steps, and are succeeded by another twelve; for 
each set of men belong to a particular station, in 
the same way as each team of horses for an English 
stage-coach belongs to a particular town. The 
rivers and streams on the route are mostly crossed 
by ferry-boats, for bridges are scarce in India; and 
this fenying is included in the fare charged by 
the postmaster; although the traveller is generally 
expected to give a small fee, the counterpart to the 
‘drink-money ’ of Europe, to ferrymen as well as 
bearers. The pdlatiqmn, palankeen, or palkee, is a 
kind of wooden box opening at the sides by sliding 
shutters ; it is about six feet in length by four in 
height, and is suspended by two poles, borne on 
the shoulders of four men. The eight bearers 
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relieve one another in two gangs of four each. 
The postmaster has nought to do with the palen* 
quin; this is provided by the tra>veller; and on its 
judicions selection depends much of his comfort 
daring the journey, for a break-down entails 
a multitude of petty miseries. The average 
value of a palanquin may be about ten pounds; 
and the traveller can generally dispose of it again 
at the end of his journey. On account of the 
weight, nothing is carried that can be easily dis¬ 
pensed with; but the traveller manages to fit up 


his palanquin with a few books, his shaving and 
washing apparatus, his writing materials, and a 
few articles in frequent use. The regular fittings 
of the palanquin are a cushion or bed, a bolster, 
and a few light coverings. The traveller's luggage 
is mostly carried in p^arrahs, tin boxes or wicker- 
baskets about half a yard square: a porter can 
cany two of these; and one or two porters will 
Butiico for the demands of any ordinary traveller, 
running before or by the side of the palanquin. 
The petarrahs are hung, each from one end of a 
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hanpev or bamboo pole, the middle of which rests 
on the bearer’s shoulder. The torch-beai-ers run 
by the side of the palanquin to give light during 
night-travelling ; the torch is simply a short stick 
bound round at one end with a piece of rag or a 
tuft of hemp, on which oil is occasionally dropped 
from a flask or a hollow bamboo; the odour of 
the oil-smoke is disagreeable, and most travellers 
are glad to dispense with the services of a second 
torch-bearer. 

Bishop Hebei's journey from Delhi to Benares 
was a good example of dak-travelling in his day; 
and the system has altered very little since. He 
had twelve bearers, on account of his route lying 
partly through a broken country. His clothes and 
writing-desk were placed in the two petarrahs, 
carried by the two bangey-burdars, ‘ The men set 
out across the meadows at a good round trot of 
about four miles an hour, grunting all the way 
like paviers in England; a custom which, like 
paviors, they imagine eases them under their 
burden.’ Only four men can usually put their 
shoulders to a palanquin at the same time; but 
the bishop observed that whenever they ap¬ 
proached a deep nullah or steep bank, the bearers 
who were not at that time bearing the palanquin, 
but were having their interval of rest, thrust stout 
bamboos under the bottom of the palanquin, and 
took hold of the ends on each side; so that the 


strengtii of several additional men was brougiit 
into requisition. In ci-ossiug a stream, ‘ the boat 
(the spot being a regular ferry), a broad and 
substantial one, had a platform of wood covered 
with clay across its middle. The palanquin, with 
me ill it, was placed on this with its length athwart 
the middle; the mangee steered, and some of the 
dak-bearers took up cal's, so that we were across 
in a very short time.’ 

Private daks are occasionally employed, a specu¬ 
lator undertaking to supply the bearers. Having 
no large establishments to keep up, thc.se men 
can aftbrd to undersell the government—that is, 
establish a lower tariff; and they provide a 
little additional accommodation in other ways. 
Some travellers, however, think these sjiecu- 
lators'or ckowdrus not sufficiently to be trusted, 
and prefer the government dak at higher rates. 
Experienced men will sometimes dispense with 
the preliminary-ef ‘laying a dak,’ or arranging 
for tlie whole journey; depending on their 
own sagacity for hunting up bearers at the suc¬ 
cessive stations. There liave also been intro¬ 
duced horse-daks, Avheeled palanquins drawn 
by horses; but these are only available on the 
great trunk-roads recently executed by the 
government. 

It was observed, in relation to ‘marching’ or 
horse-travelling, that there are no hotels or inns 
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on the Kiad; there is a partial substitute, however, 
that may here be noticeA The Company have 
established dak-bungalows at certain stations, 
varying from fifteen to fifty miles apart, according 
as the road is much or little firequenteA These 
pkccs are under the control of government 
officers; a hhitmvigar or servant, and a porter, 
attend at each; the traveller pays a fixed sum 
fur tiro use of the room, and makes a separate 
bargain for any few articles of provisions that 
may be obtainable. The building is little more 


than a thatched house of one story, divided 
into two small rooms, to each of which a bathing- 
room is attacheA The servant cooks and serves 
a meal, while the porter assists in subsidiary 
offices. If a traveller does not choose to avail 
himself of these bungalows, he can travel 
continuously in his palanquin, sleeping and 
waking by turns. This, however, is a great 
trial for most persons; because the bearers make 
an unpleasant grunting noise as an accom¬ 
paniment to their movements; and moreover. 



InOian Domcstica. 

1. Diritw—tailor. J. Kliltmutgar writing the accounts of the previous day. 3. Sepoy after parade. 4. Maitrc, or houso-oleaner. 

fl. I iohee—washerman, c. Chnprassee going out with gun hefove a shooting-party. 7. Cliuprassee—letter-carrier. 8. Bengalee 
f'undit, or scholar. 


unless well drilled, they do not balance Die palan¬ 
quin well, but subject its inmate to distressing 
joltings. 

It has been placed ni)on record, as an instructive 
commentary on the immense distances to be tra¬ 
versed in India, the imperfection of most of the 
roads, and the primitive detail of travelling arrange¬ 
ments—^that when Viscount Hardinge was engaged 
in the Punjaub camjiaign in 1840, one hundred 
European officers were sent off from Calcutta to 
aid him. Although the distance was nearly fifteen 
hundred miles, nothing more rapid than palanquin 
travelling was available; and, as a consequence, 
the journey became so tediously prolong^ that 
only thirty out of the hundred officers arrived 
at the Sutlej before the campaign was over. 


Palanquin-bearera were posted at different stations 
to carry three persons daily; and it was calculated 
that, as.suming twelve bearers to be posted at every 
station, and the stations eight miles apart on an 
average, the duty must have required the services 
of seven thousand of these men—all to carry one 
hundred officers: a waste of muscular energy 
singular to contemplate by the light of an English¬ 
man’s home experience. 

The Indian post is still more simple than the 
dilk. It is conducted by runners, each of whom 
sUngs his mail-bag on the end of a stick over his 
shoulder. He runs five miles in an hour, and then 
gives his bag to another man, who runs five miles 
in an hour ; and so on. f3triotly speaking, dak is 
an appellation properly belonging to this letter- 
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carrying system. It is equivalent to the English 
post; and as the English have adopted the custom 
of applying the term post to quick travelling as 
well as to lettsp-carrying, in like manner have the 
Anglo-Indians adopted a double application of the 
word dSk. It is only the express or quick d&k 
which maintains a speed of five miles an hour; 
tho ordinary speed, when the letter-bag is heavy, is 
four miles. In older that the runners may not 
be required to go far from their homes, each man 
carries his bag one stage, exchanges bags with 
another runner who has come in the opposite 
direction, and then returns. A letter may thus 
be conveyed a hundred miles in a day—a distance 
which, considering tho nature of the system, is 
quite as great as can reasonably be expected. 
Horse and camel daks are occasionally employed; 
but they are not easily available, except on good 
roads. Besides the Ietter-d4k, there is a parcel- 
dak or the runner carrying a packet or 

box, in which small parcels or newspapers' are 
placed. 

It will become a duty, in a later portion of this 
work, to notice somewhat fully the railway schemes 
of India, in relation to the plans for developing 
the industrial resources of that great region; but 
at ]iru,seut this would be out of place, since the 
Revolt has been dependent on the actual, not the 
ju'ospective. This actuality, so far as concerns 
means and modes of travelling, is summed up in a 
few words. An Indian officer, we have seen, must 
travel to his station by horse or by palanquin if 
on land, by drag-boat or by steam-boat if on tho 
rivers. In any case his rate of progress is slow; his 
inovomciits are encumbered by a train of servants, 
by a whole bazarful of furniture and culinary 
a))paratus, and by .an'anxiously selected provision 
for his larder. To move quickly is well-nigh 
impossible: all the conditions for it are wanting. 
Inijirovements, it is true, are in progress: steamers 
of light draught and r.apid movement arc being 
]danncd for the rivers; the great trunk-road from 
Calcutta to the Afghan frontier i^beginning to 
olTer facilities for wheel-carriage transport; and 
tho i-ailways are beginning to shew their iron 
tracks in various regions; nevertheless, these arc 
rather indic<ations of the future than appliances 
for tho present; .and the Indian officers are not 
yet in a position to say much about them from 
personal experience. The humbler soldiers, whether 
Europeans or sepoys, are of course less favourably 
served than tho officers. There is no Wcedon 
in India, connected by rail with a Chatham, a 
Portsmouth, a Liverpool, a Leeds, along which a 
whole regiment can be conveyed in a few hours; 
and as saddle-horses and palanquins are out of the 
question for infantry privates, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to trudge on foot along such roads .as may 
be available, or to linger on the tardy river route. • 
Once now and then, it is true, a daring man, a 
Napier or an Edwardes, will swiftly send a small 
body of troops over a sandy desert or a marshy 
plain on camels, horses, elephants, or some 


exceptional modes of conveyance; but the prevalent 
characteristics of travel are such as have here been 
described, and such will doubtless be the case for 
many years to come. 

Such, then, being the territorial arrangements 
by which Angb-Indian troops are considered to 
belong to difl'orent presidencies and states; and 
such the modes in which military as well as 
civilians must move from place to jdace in those 
territories; we shall be prepared next to under¬ 
stand something about tho soldiers themselves— 
tho Anglo-Indian army. 

In no country in Europe is there an army so 
anomalous in its construction as th.at which, 
until lately, belonged to the East India Comp.any. 
Different Mnds of troops, and troo])s from different 
provinces, we can well understand. For instance, 
the French avail themselves of a few Algerine 
Arabs, and a small foreign legion, as components 
in the regular army. The English have a few 
colonial corps in addition to tho Queen’s army. 
Tho Prussians have a kmdwehr or militia equal 
in magnitude to tho regular army itself. Tho 
Russians have military colonists as well as military 
tributaries, in addition to the great corps d'aimix. 
The Austrians have their peculiar Military Frontier 
regiments, besides the regular troops furnished by 
the dozen or score of distinct provinces and king¬ 
doms which form their empire. Tho Gorman 
States provide their several contingents to form 
(if the States can ever bring themselves to a unity 
of opinion) an Army of the Confederation. Tho 
Neapolitans employ Swiss mercenaries as a portion 
of tlieir army. The Romans, tho subjects of tho 
pope as a temporal prince, have the ‘protection’ 
of French and Austrian bayonets, in addition to 
a small n.ativc force. Tho Turks have their regular 
army, aided (or sometimes obstructed) by the 
conitingents of vassal-pachas and the iiregulars from 
mountain districts. But none of those resemble 
the East India Company’s army. Under an ordi¬ 
nary state of affairs, and without reference to the 
mutiny of 1857, the Indian army is in theory a 
strange conglomerate. The Queen lends some of her 
English troops, for which the Company ijay; the 
Company enlist other English troops on their own 
account; they maiubain thr^e complete armies 
among the natives of India whtJtire their subjects; 
they raise irregular corps or regiments in the states 
not so fully belonging to them; they claim the 
services of thb troops belonging to certain tribut.ary 
princes, whenever exigency arises; and tlic whole 
of those troops aro placed under tho generalship 
of a commander-in-chief, who is appointed—not 
by tho Company, who liave to pay for .all—but by 
the Queen or tho British government. 

Tho Company’s army rose by degrees, as the 
territorial possessions incre.ascd. At tiM tho 
troops were little bettor than adventurers who 
sold their swords to the highest bidders, and fought 
for pay and rations without regard to the justice 
of .the cause in which they were engaged; many 
were liberated convicts, many were deserters from 
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'various European armies, some ■were Africans, 
•while a few were Topasses, a mixed race of Indo- 
Portuguese. The first regular English troops seen 
in Bengal were an ensign and thirty privates, sent 
from Madras to quell a petty disturbance at the 
Company’s factory in the Hoogly. Gradually, 
as the numbers increased and the oi^anisation 
improved, the weapons underwent changes. The 
troops originally were armed with muskets, 
swords, and pikes twelve or fourteen feet long: 
the pikemen in the centre of the battalion or 
company, and the musketeers on the flank. In 
the beginning of tlie last century the pikes were 
abandoned, and the soldiers armed with bayonets 
in addition to the muskets and swords. When 
tlic custom was adopted, from European ex- 
ami>lo, of forming the companies into a regular 
battalion, the swords were abolished, and the 
common soldiers loft only with muskets and 
bayonets. Various changes were made during 
the century, assimilating the troops more and 
more to those of the English crown, in weapons 
and accoutrements. 

The regiments became, by successive ameliora¬ 
tions, composed almost wholly of native Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, officered to some extent by 
Europeans. An English sergeant was given to 
each company, and a drill-sergeant and sei-geant- 
major to each battalion. Afterwards, when the 
battalions were formed into regiments, natives 
were appointed as sergeants of companies; and 
then the only European non-commissionc“d officers 
were a sergeant-major and a quartermaster-ser¬ 
geant. By the time of Lord Clive’s achievements, 
just about a century ago, three armies were owned 
by the Company—one in Bengal or the Calcutta 
presidency, one in the Coromandel or Madras 
])residency, and one on the Malabar coast, south of 
the present station of Bombay. These three armies 
were totally separate and distinct, each under its 
own commander, and each presenting some pecu¬ 
liarities of organisation ; but they occasionally 
joined as one army for largo military operations. 
There were m.any native corps, and a few Euro¬ 
pean corps; but all alike wore officered by Enro- 
jicans. The cadet, the young man sent out from 
England to ‘make his fortune’ in India, was 
aj)i)oiutcd to a native corps or a European corps 
at the choice of the commander. The pay being 
good and regular, and the customs and prejudices 
respected, the sepoys, sijiahis, or native soldiers 
became in most civses faithful servants to the 
Company, obeying their native officers, who, in 
their turn, were accountable to the European 
officers. The European and the native corps 
were alike formed by enlistment: the Company 
compelling no one to serve but those who 
deemed the pay and other arrangements suffi¬ 
cient. An endeavour was made at that time 
(afterwards abandoned) to equalise the Hindoos 
and Mohammedans in numbers as nearly as 
po.ssiblc. 

From an early period in the Company’s history. 


a certiun number of regiments ft'oin the British 
royal army were lent for Indian service; the 
number being specified by charter-or statute; and 
the whole expense, of every kind^ being defrayed 
by the Company—including, by a more modern 
arrangement, retiring pay and pensions. There 
were thus, in effect, at all times two English armies 
in India; the one enlisted by the Company, the 
other lent by the Crown; and it was a matter of 
some difficulty to obviate jealousies and piques 
between the two corps. For, on the one hand, 
the officers of the Company’s troops had better 
pay and more profitable stations assigned to them ; 
while, on the other hand, the royal officers had 
precedence and greater honour. A Company’s 
captain, however so many years ho might have 
served, was subordinate oven to the youngest royal 
captain, who assumed command over him by 
right. At length, in 1796, the commissions received 
by the Company’s officer's were recognised by the 
crown; and the two corps became placed on a 
level in pay and privileges. 

The year just named witnessed a new orgaui.s- 
ation also of the native army. A regiment was 
ordered to be of two thousand men, in two corps 
or battalions of one thousand each ; and each 
battalion was divided into ten conqiauies, with 
two native officers to each company. Thus tliere 
were forty native officers in each of these large 
regiments. Besides these, there were lial f as many 
European officers as were allowed to a European 
regiment of the same magnitude. Tliere had 
before been a native commandant to each bat¬ 
talion ; but ho was now supei'seded by a Euro¬ 
pean field-officer, somewhat to the dissatisfaction 
of the men. The service occasionally suflered from 
this change; for a regiment was transferred at 
once from a native who had risen to command by 
experience and good conduct, to a person .sent out 
from England who had to loam his duties as a 
leader of native troops after he went out. The 
youngest English ensign, perhaps a beardles.s boy, 
received promotion before any native, however 
old and tried in the service. And hence arose tlie 
custom, observed down to recent times, of iiaying 
no attention to the merits of the natives as a spur 
to promotion, allowing seniority to determine tlic 
rise from one grade to another. 

While on the one hand the natives volunteered as 
soldiers in the Company’s service, and were eligible 
to rise to a certain rank as regimental officers; 
the Eugllsli officers, on the other, bad their own 
particular routine and liopcs of preferment. 'I'hc 
cadets or youths went out partially educated by 
the Company in England, especially those intended 
for the artillery and engineer departments; and 
■when settled with their regiments in India as 
officers, alk rose by seniority; tlie engineers and 
artillery in their own corps, the cavalry and in¬ 
fantry in their own regiments. It often happened, 
however, that when few deaths ooourred by war, 
officers reached middle life without much advance¬ 
ment, and retired after twenty years or more of 
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service with fee pay of fee rank they then held. 
In 1836, however, a law was made to insure that 
the retiring aUowance should not be below a 
certain minimum: if an officer served twenty- 
three years, he retired with captain’s pay; if 
twenty-seven years, with major’s pay; if feirty- 
one years, with lieutenant-colonel’s pay; if thirty- 
five years, with colonel’s pay—whatever might 
have been his actual rank at the date of his 
• retirement. There was also permission for them 
to sell their commissions, although those com¬ 
missions were not bought by them in the first 
instance. 

Unquestionably the sepoy was well paid, con¬ 
sidering the small value of labour and persomd 
services in his country; and thus it arose that the 
Company had seldom any difficulty in obtaining 
troops. The sepoys wei’e volunteers in the full 
sense of the word. Their pay, though small in our 
estimation, was high in proportion to the station 
they formerly held. The Bengal Infantry sepoy 
received seven rupees (fourteen shillings) per 
month, with an additional rnjree after sixteen 
years’ service, and two after twenty years. A 
liavildar or sergeant received fourteen rupees ; a 
jemadar or lieutenant' twenty-four rupees; and a 
subadar or captain sixty-seven rupees. This pay 
was relatively so good, that each man was usually 
aide to send two-thirds of it to his relations. 
Ami lie was not a stranger to them at the 'end of 
his term, like a Russian soldier; for it was a part 
<d' tlie system to allow him ]>criodical furlough or 
leave of absence, to visit his friends. If unlit for 
niililary service after fifteen months’ duty, ho 
retired on a life-pension sufficient to support him 
in his own simple way of life. Whether he ouffM, 
in moral fairno.ss, to be gi'ateful teiwards the rulora 
wild fed ami clothed him, is just one of those ques¬ 
tions oil wliicli Indian officers have diftered and 
still difl'er. V’iewed by tbe aid of the experience 
furnished by recent events, many of tbe former 
encomiiiins on the sepoys, as men grateful for 
blessings conferred, read strangely. The Marquis 
of Dalbousie’s statement, that ‘The position of the 
native soldier in India has long been such as to 
leave hardly any circumstance of his condition 
in need of improvement,’ has already been adverted 
to. To this wo may add the words of Captain 
Rafter; ‘We assert, on personal knowledge and 
reliable testimony, that the attachment of the 
seimy to his English officer, and through him to 
the English government, is of an enduring as well 
as an endearing nature, feat will long bid defiance 
to the machinations of every enemy to British 
supremacy, either foreign or domestic.’ * In another 
authority wo find that the sepoy, when his term of 
military service has expired, ‘ goes back to live in 
ease and dignity, to teach his children to love and 
venerate that mighty abstraction the Company, 
and to extend fee influence of England still further 
throughout fee ramifications of native society. 

i • 

? * Our Anglo-lniim Armg, 


Under such a system, although temporary insub¬ 
ordination may and sometimes does occur in par¬ 
ticular regiments, it is invariably caused by 
temporary grievances. General disatfection cannot 
exist—desertion is unknown.’ Bnt the validity or 
groundlessness of such opinions we do not touch 
upon hero ; they must be reserved to a later 
chapter, when the cautes of fee mutiny will come 
under review. We pass on at once, therefore, from 
this brief notice of the origin of the Company’s 
army, to its actual condition at and shortly before 
fee period of the outbreak. 

Should it be asked what, during recent years, 
has been the number of troops in India, the 
answer must depend upon the scope given to 
the question. If we mention Queen’s troops only, 
the number has been usually about 24,000; if 
Queen’s troops and the Company’s European 
troops, about 42,000; if the Company’s native 
regulars bo add^ to these, the number rises to 
220,000; if the Company’s irregular corps of horse 
be included, there are 280,000; if it include the 
contingents supplied by native princes, the numlier 
amounts to 320,000; and lastly, if to these be added 
tho armies of the independent and semi-inde¬ 
pendent princes, more or less available by treaty 
to tho Company, the total swells to 700,000 
men. 

As exhibiting in detail the component elements 
of tho Company’s Anglo-Indian army at a definite 
period, the following enumeration by Captain 
Rafter may be adopted, as applicable to the early 
part of 1855. Certain minor changes were made 
in the two years from that date to the com¬ 
mencement of the outbreak; but these will be 
noticed in later jiages when necexsary, and do 
not affect the general accuracy of tho list. The 
three presidencies are kept separate, and the 
three kinds of troops—regiments of tho royal 
atT%, the Company’s native regular regiments, 
and native irregular regiments—are alio kept 
separilte;. 

Firsf we take the Bengal presidency in all its 

Mpleteness, stretching almost entirely across 
Northern India from the Burmese frontier on the 
east, to the Afghan frontier on the west: 


niiKUAL rRESlOENCr. 

Quern's Troops. 

Two regiments of light cavalry. 

Fifteen regiments of hifantry. 

Une battalion of COth Rifles. 

Company’s Megular Troops. 

Three brigades of horse-artillery, European and 
native. 

Six battalions of European foot-artillery. 

Tluee battalions of native foot-artillery. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. 

'Ten regiments of native light cavalry. 

'Two regiments of European fusiliers. 

Seventy-four regiments of native infantrj'. 

One re^ment of Sappers and Miners. 
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Irregular and ^nUngent li'ooph 

Twenty-three regiments of irregular natlro cavalry. 

Twelve regiments of irregular native Infimtry. 

One corps of Guides. 

One regiment of camel corps. 

Sixteen regiments of local militia. 

Shekhawuttio brigade. 

Contingents of Gwalior, Jhodpore, Halwah, Bhopal, 
and Kotah. 

The European troops here mentioned, in the 
Company’s regular army, are \ihoBe who have 
been enlisted in England or elsewhere by thp 
Company’s agents, quite irrespective of tho 
royal or Queen’s army. The above forces, alto¬ 
gether, amounted to somewhat over 160,000 
men. Let us now glance at another presi¬ 
dency : 

MXDBAS PBESlSENOr. 

Qiietn’t Troops. 

One regiment of light cavalry. 

Five regiments of infantry. 

Company's Seyular Troops. 

One brigade of horse-artillery, European and native. 

Four battalions of European foot-artillery. 

One battalion of native tbot-artillery. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. 

Eight regiments of native light cavalry. 

Two regiments of European infantry. 

Fifty-tAvo regiments of native infantry. 

No irregular or contingent troops appear in this 
entry. 

UOMnAV PBESIDENCT. 

Queen’s Troops, 

One regiment of light cavalry. 

Fh'e regiments of infantry. 

Company's JUyuIar Tr oops, 

One brigade of Iiorse-artillery, European and nattve. 

Two battalions of European foot-artillery. 

Tavo battalions of native foot-artillery. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. ^ 

Three rcj^ments of native light cavalry. • 

Tavo regiments of European infantry. «• < 

Twenty-nine regiments of native infantry. 

Irregular and Contingent Troops. 

Fifteen regiments of irregular native troops. 

The European and the native troops of the 
Company are not here separated, aJtiiough in 
effect they form distinct regiments. So costly are 
all the operations connected with the Anglo-Indian 
army, that it has been calculated that every 
English soldier employed in tho East, whether 
belonging to the Queen’s or to the Company’s forces, 
costs, on an average, one hundred pounds before 
he becomes available for service, including his 
outfit, his voyage, his marching and barracking in 
India. This of course relates to the privates; an 
officer’s cost is based upon wholly distinct grounds, 
and can wdth difficulty be estimated. Tho greatly 
increased expenditure of the Company on military 
matters lias partly depended on the fact that 


the Eu:^peaiii demehtrto the armies has. been 
regidarly*ngmKating:dfavlS37 there were 28,000 
European tro(^ in India j in 1860 the number 
was 44000, oomprising 28,000 Queen’s troops, and 
16,000 bejonging to the Company; while tho new 
charter of 1864 allowed the tompany to raise 
24000, of Avhom 4000 were to be in training in 
England, and the mt on servioe in India. Wliat 
was the number in 1857, becomes part of the 
lustory of die mutiny. In tho whole Indian 
army, a year or two before this catastrophe, there 
were about 5000 European officers, governing the 
native as well as the European regiments; but 
of this number, so many were absent on fhrlough 
or leave, so many more on staff appointments, 
and BO many of the remainder in local corps and 
on civil duties, that there was an insufficiency of 
regimental control—leading, as some authorities 
think, in great part to the scenes of insubordina¬ 
tion ; for the native officers, as we shall presently 
see, were regarded in a very subordinate light. 
There was a commandcr-in-chief for each of the 
three presidencies, controlling tho three armies 
respectively, while one of the three, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Bengal army, held at 
the same time the office of commander-in-chief 
of the whole of the armies of India, in order 
that there might be a unity of plan and pur¬ 
pose in any largo combined operations. Thn.s, 
when Sir Colin Campbell went out to India 
in the summer of 1857, his power was to be 
exerted over the armies of tho whole of India 
generally, as well as over that of Bengal in 
particular. 

Continuing to speak of the Indian army as it 
was before the year 1867, and thereby keeping 
clear of the changes efiected or commenced in that 
year, we pioceed to mention a fcAv more circum¬ 
stances connected with the Company’s European 
element in that array. The formation of an 
Indian officer commenced in England. As a 
youth, fiom fourteen to eighteen yeai’S of age, ho 
, was admitted to the Company’s school at Addis- 
comhe, after an ordeal of recommendations and 
testimonials, and after an examination of his 
proficiency in an ordinary English education, in 
which a modicum of Latin was also expected. A 
probation of six months was gone through, to 
shew whether he possessed the requisite abilities 
and inclination; and if this probation were satis- 
fhetory, his studies were continued for two years. 
Ilis friends paid the larger portion of the cost 
of his maintenance and education at tho school. 
If his abilities and progress were of a high class, 
he was set apart for an appointment in the 
engineers; if next in degree, in the artilleiy; and 
if the lowest in degree, for the infhntry. At the 
end of his term the pupil must have attained to 
a certain amount of knowledge, of which, however, 
very little was professional. Supposing all to bo 
satisfactory, he became a military coda in the 
service of the Company, to be available for Indian 
service as occasion arose, Having joinell one of 
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the regiments as the oomiaMoned officer, 
his subsequent advancement depended in part m 
his qualifications and in part on seniority. He 
could not, by the more recent regulations of tho 
Company, become a captain until he had acquired, 
besides his profe®ionai effioiancy, a knowledge of 
the spoken and written Hindustani language, and 
of the Persian written character, much us^ in 
India. When placed on the general staff, his 
' services might be required in any one of a number 
of ways quite unknown in tho Queen’s service in 
England: he might have a civil dnty, or be placed 
at the head of the police in a tract of country 
recently evacuated hy the military, or he made 
an adjutant, auditor, quarter-master, surveyor, 
pay-master, judge-advocate, commissary-general, 
brigade-major, aid-de-camp, barradk-master, or 
clothing agent. Many of these offices being lucra¬ 
tive, the military liked them; but such a bestowal 
created some jealousy among tho civil servants of 
tho Company, whose prizes in the Indian lottery 
were thereby diminished; and, what was worse, 
it shook the connection between an officer and 
Ids regiment, rendering him neither able nor 
willing to throw his sympathies into his work, 
Eo officer could hold any of these staff’ .appoint¬ 
ments, as tliey were callo(l, until he had been two 
years in the army. 

Tlio offTicers noticed in the last paragraph were 
appointed to the command both of European and 
of n.ativc regiments. As to i)rivate3 and non-com- 
luissioncd ofliccrs in tho European regiments, they 
were mucli the same class of men, and enlisted 
much iu the same way, as those in the Queen’s 
army. Tho privatu.s or sepoys of tho native 
rcgiinciits were of course different, not only from 
Kuropcans, but diff'erent among themselves. Pour- 
(ifths of tho Bengal native infantry were IDndoos, 
mainly ol' the Brahmin and Rajpoot castes; and 
the remainder Mohammedans. On tho other 
Itand, three-fourths of the Bengal native cavalry 
were Mohammedans, the Hindoos being generally 
not equal to them as tn) 0 ])ors. In the Madras 
native army, the Mohammedans predominated in 
the cavalry, while tho infantry comprised tiio two 
religions in nearly cqu.al proportions. In Bombay, 
nearer the nations of Western Asia, the troops 
comprised volunteers of many countries and many 
religions—more easily mani:^ed, our officers found, 
on that account. 

Without at present going into the question how 
far the religious feelings and caste prejudices of 
the natives induced a revolt, it may be useM to 
shew how a regiment was constituted, of what 
materials, and in what gradations. An infantry 
regiment in tho Bengal presidency will serve as 
a type. 

The organisation of a Bengal native regiment, 
before the mutiny, was nearly as follows : An 
infantry regiment consisted of about 1000 privates, 
120 non-commissioned officers, and 20 native 
commissioned officers.* It was divided into ten 
companies, each containing one-tenth of the above 


numbers. 'When statlanary, the regiment seldom 
had barracks, but was quartered in ten linos of 
thatched hut^ one row for each company. In 
front of each row was a small circular building for 
containing the arms and accoutrements of that 
particular company, nhder the charge of a hamldar 
or native sergeant All those natives rose by a 
strict mlo of seniority: tho sepoy or private soldier 
becoming a mik or corporal, the naik being pro¬ 
moted to be hcmldar or sergeant tho havildar in 
time .assnming tho rank of jemadar or lieutenant, 
and the jemadar boooming a suhadar or captain. 
All these promotions were necessarily slow; for 
tho English colonel of tho regiment had very 
little power to promote a worthy native officer or 
non-commissioned officer to a higher rank. The 
jemadar often became a gray-headed man of .sixty 
before he rose to tho rank of subadar, tho highest 
attainable by a native. As a rule, there were four 
or five Hindoos to one Mohammedan in a Bengal 
infantry regiment; and of these eight hundred 
Hindoos, it was not unfrequent to find four 
hundred Brahmins or hereditary priests, and two 
hundred Rajpoots, a military caste only a little 
lower in rank than tho former; while tho remain¬ 
ing two hundred were low-caste Hindoos. Tho 
European officers, as will be explained more fully 
further on, lived in bungalows or dotacbed houses 
ne.ar the linos of their regiment; but as the weatlicr 
is too hot to admit of much open-air duty in the 
daytime, these officers saw less of their mcai than 
is customary iu European armies, or than is neces¬ 
sary for the duo preservation of di.sci!>liiio. 'J’h<! 
head of a regiment was the commander, genor.ally 
a lieutenant-colonel; below him was an adjutant, 
who attended to the drill .and the daily rejiorls; 
below him was a quarter-master and intetpretia-, 
whose double duties -^^ere to look after the clothes 
and huts of the men, and to interpret or transLate 
ovdeas. Besides these three, there were ten 
subordinate officers for the ten com])anios, c.ach 
expected to make a morning scnitiiiy into the 
condition and conduct of his men. The Europeans 
in a native regiment were thus fourteen or fifteen. 
It is true that tho theory of a regiment involved a 
complement of about five-and-twenty European 
officers; but the causes of absenteeism, lately 
adverted to, generally brought down the effective 
number to about twelve or fifteen. The arrange¬ 
ments of the infantry in the other presidencies, 
and of the native cavalry all over India, each had 
their peculiarities. 

Leaving for future chapters a further elucidation 
of tho relations between the European officers and 
the native troops—so important in coTincction with 
the Revolt—and a description of the sepoys in 
their dresses, usages, and pemonal charactoristics— 
we sliaU now pipcoed to view the ii.ative army 
under two different aspects—first, when barracked 
and cantoned in time of peace; and, secondly, 
when on tlio march towards a scone of war. 

And first, for tho army when stationary. At 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, there are solidly 
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built barracks for the \rhol# of the soldiery, men 
as well as officers; but in almost all other parts of 
India the arrangements are of a slighter and less 
permanent clihracter. At the cantonments, it is 
true, the officers have houses; but the sepoys are 
lodged in huts of their own construction. Around 
the cantonments at the stations, and generally 
skirting the parade-grounds, are the houses or 
bungalows of the officers. Within the lines of 
the cantonment, too, the officers’ mess-rooms are 


situated; and at the lai^w stations may be seen 
ball-rooms, theatres, and racket-courts ; whUe 
outside is a race-stand for witnessing the sports 
which Englishmen love in India as well as at 
home. 

The Indian bungalows, the houses inhabited by 
European officers at the different towns and sta¬ 
tions in India, have a certain general resemblance, 
although differing of courae much in details. A 
bungalow of good size has usually a central room 
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called the hall, a smaller room opening on the 
front verandah, a similar one opening on the back 
verandah, three narrower rooms on each side of 
these three, and bathing-rooms at the four corners. 
A verandah runs entirely round the exterior. The 
central hall has only the borrowed light derived 
from eight or a dozen doors leading out of the 
surrounding apartments: these doors are always 
open; but the doorways arc covered, when privacy 
is desired, with tlio ehict, a sort of gauze-work of 
green-painted strips of fine bamboo, admitting air 
and light, but keeping out flies and mosquitoes. 
The floors are usually of chunam, finely tempered 
clay, covered with matting, and* then with a sort 
of blue-striped carpet or with printed calico. The 
exterior is usually barn-like and ugly, with its 
huge roof, tiled or thatched, sloping down to the 
pillars of the verandah. Air and shade are the 


two desiderata in every bungalow, and adorn¬ 
ment is wisely sacrificed to tliese. The finest part 
of the whole is the suri'ounding space or garden, 
called the compound, from a Portuguese wonl. 
The larger the space allowed for this com^jound, 
the more pleasant is the residence in its centre, 
and the more agreeable to the eye is a canton¬ 
ment of such bungalows. The trees and fraits in 
these enclosures are delicious to the sight, and 
most welcome to the heat-wearied occupants of 
the dwellings. Officers in the Company’s service, 
whether military or civil, live much under canvas 
during the hot seasons, at some of the stations; and 
the tents they use are much larger and more like 
regular habitations than those known in Europe. 
The tents arc double, having a space of half a 
yard or so between the two>canva8 walls, to temper 
the heat of the sun. The double-poled tents are 
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large enough to contain sereral apartments, and 
arc famished with glass-doors to fit into the 
openings. A wall of canvas separates the outer 
offices and bathing-rooms. Gay chintz for wall- 
linings, and printed cotton carpets, give a degree 
of smartness to the interior. Movable stoves, or 
else fire-dishes for wood-fuel called tMIki/imliees, are 
provided as a resource against the chill that often 
pervades the air in the evening of a hot day. The 
tents for the common soldiers hold ten men each 



Bungalov. 


with great case, and have a double canvas wall 
like the others. 

An important part of every cantonment is the 
V>a/.aar, situalcil in convenient j)roximity to the 
huts or tents of the troops. It comprises an enor¬ 
mous number of sutlers, w-ho soil to the soldiers 
those commodities which cannot well bo dispensed 
witli, but which cannot conveniently be provided 
and ciirried about by them. Curry stuffs, tobacco, 
rice, arrack (in addition to the Company’s allow¬ 
ance), cotton cloth, and a multiplicity of other 
articles, are sold at these bazaars; and tlie 
market-people who sujjply these things, with their 
families, the coolies or porters, and their hackeries 
or carts—add enormously to the ipass that consti¬ 
tutes an Indian cantonment. The sepoy has Kttle 
to spend with his sixpence a day; but then his 
wants arc few'; and his copper ^'cc, somewhat 
larger than the English farthing, will buy an 
amount of necessaries little dreamed of in England. 
The Hindoos have such peculiar notions connected 
with food and cooking, thatjlhc government leave 
them as much to themselves as possible in those 
matters; and the ba-zaar and sutlers’ arrange¬ 
ments assunje a particular importance fi’om this 
circumstance. 

An Anglo-Indian army we have seen at rest, 
in cantonments. Now let us trace it when on a 
march to a scene of war; but while describing 
this in the present tense, we must make allowance 
for the changes w’hich the Revolt has inevitably 
produced. 

The non-fighting men who accompany the troops 
greatly exceed in number the troops themselves. 
Captain Munro says: ‘It would be absurd for a 
captain to think of taking the field without being 
attended by the foDowing enormous retinue— 
namely, a dvha^h (agent or commissionaire), a cook, 
and a matp boy (servant-of-all-work); if he cannot- 


get bullocks, he must assemble fifteen or twenty 
coolies to cany his baggage, together with a horse- 
keeper and grass-cutter, and sometimes a dulcinea 
and her train, having occasionally the assistance of 
a barber, a washer, and an ironer, in common 
with tlie other ofiSoers of his regiment. His 
tent is furnished with a good large bed, mattress, 
pillows, &c., a few camp stools or chairs, a folding 
table, a pair of glass shades for his candles, six or 
seven trunks, with table equipage, his stock of 
linens (at least twenty-four suits), some dozens of 
wine, porter, brandy, and gin; with tea, sugar, 
and biscuit, a hamper of live poultry, and his 
milch-goat. A private’s tent for holding his 
servants and the overplus of his baggage is also 
requisite ; but this is not at the Company’s 
expense.’ Of course it must be inferred that 
all this luxury belongs to the best of times only, 
and is not available in the exigency of sudden 
military movements. The sepoys or common 
soldiers, too, have their satellites. Each man is 
accompanied by his whole family, who live upon 
his pay and allowances of rice from the Company. 
Every trooper or horse-soldier, too, has his grass- 
cutter; for it is a day’s work for one person to dig, 
cut, and prepare a day’s grass for one hoi-se: 

When on the march, the tents are generally 
struck soon after midnight. At tho first tap of tho 
drum, the servants knock up the tent-pins, and 
down fall the tents; horses begin to neigh and the 
camds to cry, the elephants and camels receive 
their loads of camp-equipage, the bullocks are 
laden with I3ie officers’ tents and boxes, tho coolies 
take up their burdens, and all prepare for the road. 
During the noise and bustle of these preliminaries, 
tho officers and men make their few personal 
arrangements, aided by their servants or families; 
while tho officers’ cooks and agents arc sent on in 
advance, to prepare breakfast at the next halting- 
place. Between one and two o’clock the regiments 
start off, in columns of sections: the caraji-fol- 
lowers, baggage, bullocks, elephants, and camels, 
bringuig up the rear. The European soldiers do 
not carry their own knapsacks on the march; they 
have the luxury of cook-boys or attendants, who 
render this service for them. The natives, it is 
found, are able to carry heavier loads than the 
Europeans; or—what is perhaps more nearly the 
case—they bear the burdens more patiently, as the 
Europeans love soldiering better than portering. 
The tedium of the journey is sometimes relieved 
by a hunt after antelop&l, hares, partridges, wild 
ducks, or wild boars, which the officers may happen 
to espy, according to the nature , of the country 
through which they are passing. Arrived at tho 
halting-place, everything is quickly prepared for a 
rest and a breakfast; the quarter-masters push for¬ 
ward to occupy the ground; the elephants and 
camels are disburden^ of the tents; the natives 
and the cattle plunge into some neighbouring pool 
or tank to refresh themselves; the cooks have been 
already some time at work; and the officers sit 
down to a brealcfost of tea, coffee, ouny, rice, pillau, 
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bam, and other obtainable dishes. The Mem often 
recognise their friends or admirers among the 
natives of the cafalcade, and give load blessings, 
and tom-tom dmmmings, in exchanp for dona¬ 
tions of the smallest Indian coins. The qnartei^ 
masters’ arrangements are so quickly and so neafly 
made, that in a short time the generfll’s durhat 
"appears in the centre of a street of tents for staff- 
oflBcers, dining-tents on the one side and sleeping- 
tents on the other; while the bazaar-dealers open 


their temporary shops in the rear. The horses are 
picketed in long lines ^ ^hile the elephants and 
camels browse or rest at ieisnre. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the day’s marcdung is over by nine 
o’clock in the morning, at which hour the sun’s 
heat becomes too fierce to he willingly borne. 
Repose, amusements, and light camp-duties fill up 
the remainder of the day, to be followed by a like 
routine on the morrow. 

While one of these extraordinary marches is in * 
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progress, ‘when the moving masses are touched 
hero and there by the reddening light of the dawn, 
it seems to be a true migration, with flocks and 
herds, cattle loaded with baggage, men, women, 
and children, all in a chaos of disorder but the 
troops whose wants and wishes have attracted this 
assemblage. At length the country appears to 
awako from its sleep, and with the yell of the 
jackal, or the distant baying of the village dogs, 
are heard to mingle the voices of human beings. 
Ruddier grows the dawn, warmer the breeze, and 
the light-hearted sepoy, no longer shivering with 
cold, gives vent to the joyous feelings of morning 
in songs and laughter. The scenes become more 
striking, and the long array of tall camels, led by 
natives in picturesque costume, with hero and 
there a taller elephant mingling with droves of 


loaded bullocks, give it a new and extraoiriinary 
character to a European imagination. The line of 
swarthy sepoys of Upper India, with their mous¬ 
tached bps and tall handsome figures, contrasts 
favourably with the shorter and plainer soldiers of 
Britain; the grave mechanical movements of the 
regular cavalry in their light-blue uniforms arc 
relieved by the erratic evolutions and gay and 
glittering dresses of the irregulans, who with loud 
cries and quivering spears, and their long black 
locks streaming behind them, spur backwai’ds and 
forwards like the wind from mere exuberance of 
spirits. Tho camp-followers in the mean¬ 

time present every possible variety of costume; 
and among them, and not the least interesting 
figures in the various groups, may frequently be 
seen the pet lambs of which the sepoys are so fond, 
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dressed in necklaces of li|ibons and wliite shells, 
and the tip of their taito, esas, and feet^dyed ortinge 
colour. The womenl^d of the troops o£ the 
Peninsula (Southern India) usually follow the 
drum ; but'tho Bengalees have left their families 
at home; and the Europeans bidden adieu to their 
temporary wives with the air the band strikes up 
on quitting the station, “The ^rl I left behind 
me.” ’ * 

< Leitcb BiteUe. iritisA WorU <n the Eati. 


Such, befiye . the. great RevoH^ were the usual 
characteristics of an Anglo-Indian army when on 
the march; and, considering the impedimenta, it is 
not surprising that the daily progress seldom 
exceeded ten or twelve mile?. The system was 
very costly, even at the cheap rate of Indian 
seiwice 5 for tho camp-followers, one with another, 
were ten times as numerous as the troops; and 
all, in one way or other,'lived upon or by the 
Company. 


t 


A pai'llafflcnteiy paper, issued in 1867 on the motion of 
Colonel Sykes, affords valuable informStion on some of tho 
matters treated in this chapter. It is ‘ A Botum of the 
Area and Population of each Diviraon of each Presidency of 
India, from tho Latest Inquiries; oomprisiBg^ also, the Area 
.and Estimated I’opuhtion of Native States.’ It separates 
the British states from the native; and it further separ¬ 
ates tho former into five groups, according to the govern- 
miait under which each is placed. These five, as indicated 
In the present chapter, arc under tho administration of 
‘ the governor-general of India in council’—tho ‘ lieutenant* 
governor of Bengal’—tho ‘lieutenant-governor of the 
Northwest Provinces’—the ‘government of Madras’— 
and the ‘government of Bombay.’ In each ease tho 
‘rogul.ation districts’ arc treated distinct from tho ‘non- 
regulation piwinoes,’ tho former having been longer under 
British power, and brought into a more regular system 
Ih.an tho latter. Without going again over the long list of 
names of phices, it will suffice to quote those belonging to 
the group )ilnced immediately under the govemor-gcneral’s 
control. This group comprises the Pnnjaub, in the six 
divisions of Luliore, .Telnm, Moultaa, Leia, Peshawur, and 
.Tullundur; the Cis-Sntlej states, four in number; tho 
l.-ttoly annexed kingdom of Oude; tho central district of 
Nagpoor or Borar; the recently acquired region of Pegu; the 
strip of country on the cast of the Bay of Bengal, known 
as tho Tennsserim Provinces; and the ‘Eastern Straits 
fictllemcnts’ of Singapore, Penang, and Malacca. The 
whole of British India is divided into nearly a hundred 
and eighty districts, c,acli, on an average, about the size of 
Inverness-shire, the largest county, except Yorkshire, in 
the United Kingdom. Tho population, however, is eight 
times as dense, per average square mile, as in this Seott'iali 
shire. Keeping clear of details concerning divisions and 
districts, the following aro th# areas and population in 
the five great governments: 


Asia. PoroLATios 
Sqoaro Mild. 


C 0 V ernor.genoral’a 
Provinces. 

1 • • • 

24B,0S0 

23,253,972 

Lower Beng&l 1 
Provinces. ; 

1 Regulation, . 

1 Non-regoiation, 

120,133 

9S,83S 

37,262,163 

3,590,234 

Northwest i 

Provinces. | 

1 Regulation, . 

1 Non-regulation, 

?2,«SS • 
33,707 

30,271,885 

3,383,308 

Madras 1 

Presidency. j 

1 Regulation, . 

1 Non-regulation, 

]I9,SS(> 

12,364 

20,120,495 

2,316,802 

Hombay ] 

Presidency. j 

1 Rogulaiien, . 

1 Non-regulation, 

87,723 

73Jt21 

g;015,534 

2.774,508 


Total, 

837,419 

181,990,901 


In some of tho five governments, the population is classi¬ 
fied more minutely than in others. Thus, in the Pnnjaub 


member of the govemor-genorars group; Hindoos wp 
separated from non-Hindoos; then, each of these classes 
is divided into agrionltural and non-agricnltnfal; and, 
lastly, each of these is further separated into male and 
female. The most instructive feature here is the scarcity 
of females compared with males, contrary to tho experience 
of Europe; in the Pnnjaub and Birlwd, among thirteen 
million sonls, there are a million and a half more males 
than feiasles--showing, among other things, one of the 
effects of female infanticide in past years. The ratio 
appears to be about the same m tlio Northwest Provinces, 
around Delhi, Merarnt, Bohilcnnd, Agra, Benares, and 
Allahabad. Not one place is named, thronghout India, in 
which the females equal tho moles in number. In the 
Bombay presidency, besides tho difference of sex, thapopu¬ 
lation is tabulated into nine groups—^Hindoos, Wild Tribes, 
Low Castes, Bhrawniks or Jains, Lingayets, Mnssulmans, 
Parsees, Jews, Christians. Of the last named there are less 
than fifty thousand, including military, in a population of 
twelve milliona 

The area and population of tho native states are given 
in connection with the presidencies to which those .>.l.'ilf's 
are goograpliicaily and politically related, and present the 
following nnmbem: 



ABE.t. 

rori'lATION, 


Sguwe Ullci. 


In Bengal Freildcnejr, 

. 515,533 

38,702,206 

In Uadras Presidency,. 

51,802 

5,913,671 

In Bombay Presidency, . 

. 60,575 

4,400,370 


627,910 

48,376,247 


The enumeration of these native states is minute nnd 
intricate; and it may suffice to shew the complexity arising 
out of the existence of so many baby-princedoms, that one 
of the native states of Bundelonnd, Kampta by name, 
figures in the table as occupying an area of one square mile, 
and as having three hwidred inhabitants! 

Including the British states, the native states, the few 
settlements held by the French and Portuguese, and the 
recent aequisitions on tho eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, the grand totals come out in tlie following 
numbers: 

1,48^576 Square miles, 

180,884,sa7 InhaUtante, 

or 124 dwellers per square mile. Of these inhabitants, it 
is bdieved—thongh the returns are not complete in this 
particnlar—^that there are fifteen Hindoos to one Moham¬ 
medan : if so, then India must contain more than a 
hundred and sixty million worshippers of Hindoo deities 
-—even after allowance is made for Buddhists, Parsees, 
and a few savage tribes almost without religion. 



CHAPTER 11. 


SYMPTOMS:-CHUPATTIES AND CARTRIDGES. 


ITTLB did the Bvitish authorities in 
India suspect, iu the early weeks of 
UnvBl^=>-i.? 1867, that a mighty centenary was 
about to be observed—a movement 
intended to mark the completion of 
one hundred years of British rule 
1^1 in the East; and to mark it, not by 
festivities and congratulations, but by 
rebellion and slaughter. 

The officers in India remembered and noted 
the dale well; but they did not know how well 
the Moliammcdans and Hindoos, the former espe¬ 
cially, had stored it up in their traditions. The 
name of llobert Clive, the ‘ Daring in War,’ was 
so intimately associate witli the date 1757, that 
the year 1857 naturally brought it into thought, 
as a time when Christian rule began to overawe 
Moslem rule in that vast country. True, the East 
India Company had been connected with India 
during a period exceeding two hundred years; but 
it was only at the commencement of the second 
half of the last century that this connection became 
politically important. It was remembered that 
—1756 having been marked by the atrocities 
of the Black Hole at Calcutta, and by the utter 
extinction for a time of the East India Company’s 
power in Bengal—the year 1757 became a year of 
retribution. It was remembered, as a matter of 
history among the British, and of tradition among 
the natives, how wonderful a part the young officer 
Clive performed in that exciting drama. It was 
remembered that he arrived at Calcutta, at tliat 
time wholly denuded of Englishmen, on 4e 2d of 
January in the last-named year, bringing with' 
him a small body of troops from Madras; that 
on the 4th of February, with two thousand men, 
ho defeated an army ten times as lai^e, belonging 
to 8uraj-u-Dowlah, Nawab of Beng^—the same 
who had caused the atrocities at the Black Hole, 
when a hundred and thirty persons died from 
suffocation in a room only fitted to contain a 
fourth of the number. It was further remembered 
how that, on the 9th of February, Clive obtained 
great concessions from the nawab by treaty; that 
Suraj broke the treaty, and commenced a course 
of treachery, in which Clive was not slow to 
imitate him; that on the 13th of June, Clive, 
having matured a plan equally bold and crafty. 


declared renewed hostilities against the nawab; 
that on the 23d he gained the brilliant battle of 
I’tASSEy, conquering Sixty thousand men with 
a force of only,three thousand; that within a 
week, Suraj-u-l)owlah, a miserable fugitive, ended 
his existence; and tliat ft’ora that day British power 
had ever be^ supremo in Bengal. This was a 
series of Achievements not likely to bo forgotten by 
Englishmen. Ere yet the nows of mutiny and 
murder reached Europe, steps had been taken to 
render homage to Clive on the hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the battle of Plassey; the East India 
Company had subscribed largely towards a statue 
of the hero; and a meeting in London had decided 
that the chief town in Clive’s native county of 
Shropshire should bo selected as the spot wherein 
the statue should be set up. 

Judging from the experience afforded by recent 
events, it ia now clear that the Mohammedans in 
India had thought much of these things, and that 
the year 1857 had been marked out by them :is a 
centenary to be observed in a special way—by no 
less an achievement, indeed, than the expulsion of 
the British, and the revival of Moslem power. 
In the spring of the year it was ascertained that 
a paper was in circulation among the natives, 
purporting to be a prophecy made by a Punjaul) 
fakeer seven hundred years ago—to the effect 
that, after various dynasties of Mohammedans had 
ruled for some centuries, the Naxaretiex or Chris¬ 
tians should hold power in India for one hundred 
years; that the Chrisfllns would then be expelled; 
and that various events foretold in the Koran would 
then come to pass, connected with the triumph of 
Islamism. That this mysterious prediction was 
widely credited, is probable—notwithstanding 
that the paper itself, if really circulated, must 
manifastly .have been an imposture of recent 
date; for the English nation was not known 
even by name to the natives of India seven 
hundred years ago. Setting aside, at present, 
all inquiries concerning the first authors of the 
plot, the degree to which the Company’s annexa¬ 
tions had provoked it, the existence of any griev¬ 
ances justifiably to be resisted, the reasons which 
induced Hindoos to join the Mohammedans against 
the British, or the extent ^o which the general 
population shared the views of the native military 
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—laying aside these Inquiries for the present, there 
is evidence that a grmt movement was planned for 
the middle of the year 1857, Of this plan the 
British government \new nothing, and suspected 
little. I 

But although no vast plot was suspected, several 
trifling symptoms hatj given cause for uneMiness; 
and the English puMic learned, when too late, 
that many Indian offleers had long predicted the 
•immincncy of some iputbreak. Insubordination 
and mutiriy, it was fonW, are not faults of recent 
growth among the native troops of India. Now that 
the startling events o/f 1857 are vividly, presented 
to the public mind,/inen begin to read again the 
old story of the oi/tbreak at Vellore, and seek to 
draw instruction therefrom. A little more than 
half a century a ,o—namely, on the 10th of July 
1806—the Eur,/)j)ean barracks at Vellore wore 
thrown into a ■ cate of great excitement. This town 
is in the Caniwtic, a few miles west of Madras, and 
in the presid6ncy of the same name; At two o’clock 
in the morning, the barracks, containing four 
comjinuicp, of the COth regiment, were snrrCunded 
by two battalions of sepoys in the Company’s 
service, who poured in a heavy fire of mu^etry, 
at every door and window, upon the soldiers. At 
the s!,mo time the Eurojican sentries, the soldiers 
at the main-guard, and the sick in the hospital, 
wcrc/ ))ut to death. The oflScers’ houses were 
ransacked, ;ind everybody found in them murdered. 
Upon the arrival of the 19th Light Dragoons, 
v.ndcr Colonel Gillespie, the sepoys were iramc- 

i liately attacked; six hundred were cut down 
upon the spot, and two hundred taken from their 
hiding-places to ho shoiv Thero-pepished of the 
four European companies, a hundred and sixty- 
four, be.sidcs oflicers; and many British officers 
of the native troops were also murdered. Nothing 
ever came to light concerning the probable cause 
of the outrage, but this-^that an attempt had been 
made by the military raon at Madras to change the 
ehajic of the sepoy turban into something resembling 
the helmet of the light infantry of Europe, which 
would prevent the native troops from wearing 
on their forehead the marks characteristic of 
their several castes. The son% of Tippoo Saib, the 
deposed ruler of Mysore, together with many 
distinguished Mohammedans deprived of office, 
were at that time in Vellore; and the suppositidn 
is, that tlicsc men contributed very materially to 
excite or inflame the suspicions of the Hindoos, 
conccniing an endeavour to tamper, with theh 
religious usages. There was another mutiny 
some time afterwards at Nundeydroog, in the 
same presidency ; and it was found indispensable 
to disarm four hundred and fifty Mohammedan 
soiioys, who had planned a massacre. At 
Bangalore and other places a similar spirit was 
exhibited. The governor of Madras deemed it 
necessary, in very earnest terms, to disclaim any 
intention of tampering w'ith the native religion. 
In a proclamation issued on the 3d of December, 
he said: ‘The right honourable the governor 


in council having obsei-vod that, in some late 
instances, an extraordinary degree of agitation 
has prevailed among several corps of the native 
army of this coast, it has hecn his lordship’s 
particular endeavour to ascertain the motives 
which may have led to conduct so different fi-om 
that which formerly distinguished the native 
army. From this inquiry, it has appeared that 
many persons of evil intention have endeavoured, 
for malicious purposes, to impress upon the native 
troops a belief that it is the wish of tho British 
government to convert them by forcible means 
to Christianity; and his lordship in council has 
observed with concern that such malicious reports 
have been believed by many of the native troops. 
Tho right honourable the governor in council, 
therefore, deems it proper, in this public manner, 
to repeat to the native troops his assurance, that 
tho same respect which has been invariably shewn 
by the British government for their religion and 
their customs, will be always continued; and that 
no interruption will bo given to any native, 
whether Hindoo or Mussulman, iu the practice 
of his religious ceremonies.’ Notwithstanding the 
distinctness of this assurance, and notwithstanding 
the extensive promulgation of the proclamation in 
the Tamul, Tolinga, and Hindustani language.s— 
the ferment continued a considerable time. Even 
in March 1807, when some months had elapsed, so 
univcKal was the dread of a general revolt among 
the native troops, that the British officers attached 
to tho Madi-as army constantly slept with loaded 
instols under their pillows. 

In the interval between 1806 and 1857, nothing 
so murderous occurred; hut, among tho Bengal 
troops, many proofs of insubordination were 
affords; for it repeatedly occurred that griev¬ 
ances, real or' pretended, led to combinations 
among the men of different regiments. In 1835, 
Lord William Bentinck, acting on a principle 
which had' often been advocated in England, 
abolished flogging in the Indian army; this 
appears to have raised tho self-pride rather than 
conciliated the good-will of the troops: insub¬ 
ordination ensued, and several regiments had to 
be disbanded. Again, in 1844, when several Ben¬ 
gal r^ments were ordered to march to Sinde, the 
34th native infantry refused; whereupon Lord 
Ellcnborough, at that time governor-general, igno- 
miniously disbanded the regiment in presence of 
the rest of the army. Again, in 1849, Sir Colin 
Campbell, serving under Sir Charles Napier, 
reported that the 22d Bengal regiment had muti¬ 
nied on a question of pay, in which they were 
clearly in the wrong; but as the Punjaub was at 
that time in a critic^ state. Sir Charles did that 
which was very opposite to his general character 
—^be yielded to an unjust demand, as a measure 
of prudence. It may have been tliat the sepoys 
counted on this probability when they muti^i^. 
No less than forfy-two regiments wore ascertained 
to be in secret correspondence on this matter, 
under Brahminical influence—one of whom went 
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so far as to threaten the commanding oflSoer that 
they could stop enlistment if they chose. In 1850, 
Napier was compelled to disband the eeth regi¬ 
ment, for mutmy at Peshawnr. In 1815% ttie 38th 
regiment was ordered to proceed to Burmah; the 
men objected to the sea-voyage, and refused to 
depart; and the authorities in this case gave 
way. 

Like as, in the ordinary affairs of life, men com¬ 
pare notes after a disaster, to ascertain whether any 
misgiving had silently occupied their mindp con¬ 
cerning causes and symptoms; so did many mili¬ 
tary officers, observing that the troubles were all 
or mostly in Bengal, or where Bengal teoops oper¬ 
ated, come forward to state that they had long 
been cogukant of a marked dihbrenco between the 
Bengal army on the one liandj and the Bom^y 
and Madras armies on the other. Lord Melville, 
who, as General Dnndas, had held a command 
during the Punjaub campaign, expressed himself 
very strongly in the House of Lords shortly after 
news of tho mutiny arrived. He stated ttet, in 
the Bengal army, the native officers were in neai-ly 
all cases selected by seniority, and not ftom 
merit; that they could not rise from the ranks 
till old age was creeping on them; and that a 
sort of hopelessness of advancement cankered 
in the min^ of many sepoys in the middle time 
of life. In tho Bombay and Madras annies, 
on the contrary, the havildars or sergeants 
were selected for their intelh'gence.and activity, 
and were recommended for promotion by the 
commanding officers of the regiments. It might 
possibly be a theory unsusceptible of proof, that 
this difference made the one army mutinous aud 
tho other two loyal; but Lord Melville proceeded 
to assert that the Bengal troops were notoriouriy 
less fully organised and disciplined, more prone to 
insubordination, than the troops of the other two 
presidencies. He stated as an instance, that when 
ho commanded the Bombay army in the Punjaub 
frontier in'1849, the Bengal regiments were mutin¬ 
ous ; while the Bombay troops remained in soldierly 
subordination. Indeed these latter, which he com¬ 
manded in person, were credited by his lordship 
with having exhibited the highest qualities of 
brave and faithful troops. He detailed an inci¬ 
dent which had occurred at tho siege of Moultan, 
A covering-party having been ordered into the 
trenches, some disturbance soon afterwards arose; 
and an English officer found that many soldiers of 
the Bengal army had been endeavouring to prevent 
the men holouging to one of tho Bombay regiments 
from digging in tho trenches in discharge of thrir 
duty, on the ground that tho sepoys’ duty teas to 
fight and not to work. Again; after the assault of 
Moultan, an officer in command of one of the 
pickets was requested to post a sergeant and twelve 
men at one of the gates of the town; this was 
done; hut not long afterwards, three native officers 
of tbo Bengal engineers were detected in an endea¬ 
vour to pass the gate with stores which tht^ were 
about to plunder or appropriate.. Although the 


views of Lord Melville were combated by a few 
other officers, there was a pretty general concur¬ 
rence of opinion that the Bengal native army, 
through some circumstances Known or unknown, 
had long been less obedient a id orderly than those 
of the other two presidencies. 

- As it is the purpose of th e present chapter to 
treat rather of the facts that/ preceded the horrors 
of Meerut aud Cawupore, tpan of the numerous 
theories for explaining theiig, wo shall not dwell, 
long in this place on the afijairs of Oude;in connec¬ 
tion with the Revolt 1 'hut sip general is the opinion 
that the annexation^of tha| kingdom was one of 
the predisposing causes of th'A late calamities, that 
it may be right to gduQce slighiy at tho subject. 

Onde?—once a nawabship un& the great Mogul, 
then a kingdom, and the last remaining indepen¬ 
dent Mcffiammedan state in Noilhem India—was 
annexed in the early part of 185%; and although 
tho governor-general sought to give a favourable 
account, both in its reasons and »s results, of 
tliat momentous measure, there are not wanting 
gronnds for believing that it made a deej) impres¬ 
sion on tho minds of the natives, unfavourable to 
the English—among the military, if not among 
the people at large. The deposed king, with his 
family and his prime-minister, came to iivc .at 
Calcutta in April 1856; and in the following 
month his mother, his brother, and one of his 
sons, proceeded in great state to England, to ]>ro- 
test before Queen Victoria against the conduct 
of &e governor-general and of the East India 
Company, in having deimved tljom of their regal 
position: prepared to prove, as they everywheii 
announced, that no justifiable grounds had exishi ' 
forso harsh a'step. Whether they sincerely believed 
this, or whether it was a blind to hide ultoriur 
objects, could not at tkat time bo determined. It 
is one among many opinions on the subject, that 
the courtier’s around tho deposed king gradn.ally 
organised a plot against tho British power; that 
the Queen of Oude’s visit to England was merely 
intended to mask the proceedings arising out of 
this plot; that the conspirators brought over to 
their views the Mogul of Delhi, the shadowy repre¬ 
sentative of a once iuighty despot; that they tlien 
sought to win over tho Hindoos to side witli 
them; and that, in this proceeding, they adduced 
any and all facts that had come to their knowledge, 
in which the British had unwittingly insulted tho 
religious prejudices of the worshippers of Brahma 
—craftily insinuating that the insult was premed¬ 
itated. The wisdom or justice of tho annexation 
policy we do not discuss in this place; there is a 
multiplicity of interpretations concerning it—from 
that of absolute necessity to that of glaring spoli¬ 
ation ; but the point to bo borne in mind is, that a 
new grievance was thereby added to others, real 
or pretended, already existing. It is especially 
worthy of note, that any distrust of England, 
arising out of annexation policy, was likely to be 
more intense in Onde than anywhere else ; for 
three-fourths of the infantiy in the Bengal army 
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had been recruited from the inhabitants of that 
state; they were enei^etio men, strongly attached 
to their native country; and when the change of 
masters took place, they lost certain of the privi¬ 
leges they had before enjoyed. The Bengalees 
proper, the natives of the thickly populated re^on 
around the lower course of the Ganges, have little 
to do with the Bengal army; they are feeble, 
indolent, and cowardly, glad by any excuses to 
escape from fighting. 

Let us now—having said a few words concerning 
the centenary of British rule, and the state of feel¬ 
ing in Oude—attend to tiio strange episode of the 
chupatties, as a premonitory symptom of something 
wrong in the state of public feeling in India. 

The chupatties—small cakes of unleavened bread, 
about two inches in diameter, made of Indian 
corn-moal, and forming part of the sepoys’ regular 
diet—^wero regarded in England, as soon as the 
circumstances of the Revolt became known, as 
signs or symptoms which the various oflScers of 
tho Company in India ought sedulously to have 
searched into. Ever since the middle of 1866 
—ever since, indeed, tho final arrangements for 
the annexation of Oude—-these chupatties were 
known to have been passing from band to hand, 
A messenger would come to a village, seek out the 
headman or village elder, give him six chupatties, 
and say: ‘These six cakes are sent to you; you 
will make six others, and send them on to tho 
next village.’ The headman accepted the six cakes, 
and punctually sent forward other six as ho had 
been directed. It was a mystery of whirfi the early 
stages wore beyond our ken; for no one could 
say, or no one would say, whicH was the firsA 
village whence tlie cakes wore sent. During 
many months this process continued: 'village after 
village being brought into the chain as successive 
links, and relays of chupatties being forwarded 
from place to place. Mr Disraeli, attacking on 
one occasion in the House of Commons the 
policy of the Indian government, adverted sarcas¬ 
tically to this chupatty mystery: ‘Suppose tho 
Emperor of Russia, whoso territory, in extent and 
character, has more resemblance to our Eastern 
possessions than the territory of any other power— 
suppose tho Emperor of Russia were told—“Sire, 
there is a very remarkable circumstance going on 
in your territory; from village to village, men are 
passing who leave the tail of an ermine or a pot of 
caviare, with a message to some one to perform 
the same ceremony. Strange to say, this has been 
going on in some ten thousand villages, and we 
cannot niako head or tail of it.” I think the 
Emperor of Russia would say: “ I do not know 
whctlier you can make head or tail of it, but I 
am quite certain there is something wrong, and 
that we must take some precautions; because, 
where the people are not usuahy indiscreet and 
ti-oublesome, they do not make a secret communi¬ 
cation unless it is opposed to the government. 
This is a secret commitnicatioD, and therefore a 
commu ni cation dangerous to tho government.”’ 


The opposition leader did not assert that the 
government could have penetrated the mystery, 
but that the mysteiy ought to have been regarded 
as significant of »)metIUng dangerous, worthy of 
dose scrutiny and grave consideration. 

The chupatties first appeared in the Northwest 
Provinces, around Delhi} and subsequent events 
offered a temptation for rebuking the governor- 
general and the* commander-in-chief, in having 
felled to strengthen the posts with English troops 
after the indications of some secret conspiracy had 
thus been made. In some places it was ascertained 
that the cakes were to be kept tUl coiled for by tho 
messengers, other cakes bdng sent on instead of 
them 5 but what was the meaning of this arrange¬ 
ment, the English officials could not, or at least 
did not find out. In Scotland, in the clannish 
days, war-signals were sent from hut to hut smd 
from clan to dan "with extraordinary rapidity; and, 
however little an unleavened cake might appear 
like a war-signal, military men and politicians 
ought certainly to have been alive to such strange 
manifestations as this chupatty movement. From 
the Sutlej to Patna, throughout a vast range of 
thickly populated country, was tho secret corre¬ 
spondence carried on. One thing at any rate may 
safely be asserted, that tho military stations re¬ 
quired close watching at such a time; something 
was fermenting in the minds of tho natives which 
the English could not understand; but that very 
fact would have justified—nay, rendered almost 
imperative—the guarding of the chief posts from 
sudden surpriso. Little or nothing of this precau¬ 
tionary action seems to have been attempted. 
Throughout nearly the whole of tho gi'cat trunk- 
road from Calcutta to tho Puiyaub, the military 
stations were left as before, almost wholly in tho 
hands of the sepoys. At Benares there was only 
a single company of European foot-artillery; the 
rest of the troops consisting of two regiments of 
native infantry, and one of the Cis-Sutloj Sikh 
regiments. At Allahabad, the great supply maga¬ 
zine of the province was left almost wholly to tho 
guard of tho sepoys. Lucknow had only one 
European regiment and one company of artillery; 
notwithstanding that, as the capit^ of Oude, it 
was in the midst of a warlike and excited popu¬ 
lation; while the native army of tho province, 
capable of soon assembling at tho city, comprised 
no less than fourteen regiments of infantry, six of 
cavalry, and six companies of artillery. Cawnporo, 
a very important station with a large medical 
dep6t^ contained three regiments of native infantry, 
one of native-cavalry, and two companies of native 
artUleiy with twelve guns; while the English force 
was only a company of infantry, and about sixty 
artillerymen with six guns. Tho largo magazine 
of Delhi, the great storehouse of ammunition for 
the military stations all around it, was left to be 
guarded entirely by sepoys. The late General 
Anson, at timA mmmander-in-chief. was 
among the hills at Simla, relaxing from his duties; 
and neither at .Simla nor at Calcutta did it seem 
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to be felt that, with existing syraptoms, more 
Enropcan troops were necessary in the Bengal and 
Northwest Provinces. 

The chnpatty was not the only tynobol of some 
mystery: the l<Am was another. It was a common 
occurrence for a man to come to a cantonment 
w ith a lotus-flower, and ^te it to the chief native 
ofiicer of a regiment; the flower was drculated 
from hand to hand in the regifhent; each man 
took it, looked at it, and passed it on, saying 
nothing. When the lotus came to the last man in 
the regiment, he disappeared for a dme, and took 
it to the next military station.' This strange pro* 
cess occurred throughout nearly all the military 
stations where regiments of the Bengal native 
army were cantoned. 

Chupatties and lotus-flowers, together with the 
incendiarism and the cartridge grievances pre¬ 
sently to be noticed, unquestionably indicated some 
widely spread discontent among the natives— 
military if not general. ‘ It is clear,’ in the words 
of an observant officer, writing from one of the 
Cis-Sutloj stations, ‘that a certain ffcrment had 
been allowed gradually to arise throughout the 
mass of the Bengal army. In some it was panic, 
in some excitement, in some a mere general appre¬ 
hension or expectation, and in some it was no 
doubt disaflFection, or even conspiracy. Governing 
an alien people and a vast army, we had divested 
ourselves of all the instruments of foreign domina¬ 
tion so familiar to Austria and all other continental 
powers. We had no political police, no European 
strongholds, no system of intelligence or espionage, 
comparatively little real military diswpline; and 
even our own post-office was the channel of free, 
constant^ and unchecked iirteroonrso between all 
the diflbrent r^mentS. Not a letter even was 
opened; that would have been too abhorrent to 
English principles. The sepoy mind had pro¬ 
bably become prepared to distrust us, as we had 
begun to distrust them. There wore strange now 
legislative acts, and new post-office rules, and new 
foreign service enlistments, and new employment 
of armed races in onr army, and other things dis¬ 
agreeable and alarming to the true old sepoy caste. 
And then it- came about that from a small and 
trilling beginning, one of those ferments to which 
the native mind is somewhat prone, took possessioh 
of the sepoy army.’ 

One of the strange facts connected With the 
chnpatty movement was, that the cakes were 
transmitted to the heads of villages who have not 
been concerned in the mutiny, while many sepoys 
who broke out in revolt h^ received no cakes. 
They appear to have been distributed mostly to the 
villagers; whereas the lotus passed from hand to 
hand among the military. 

The chupatties and the lotus-flowers, however 
indicative they ipay have been of the existence of 
intrigue and conspiracy, were quiet indications; 
but there Avoro not wanting other proof* of a 
mutinous spirit, in acts of violence and insubordi¬ 
nation—apart from the incendiarisms and tiic 


cartridge diflioulties. On one evening, early in 
the year, information was given by a sepoy of 
the intfflition of the men to rise agmnst their 
oflScers and seize on Fort WiUiam, at Calcutta. 
On another occasion, a fenatic moulvie, a high 
Mohammedan priest at Onde, was detected preach¬ 
ing war against the infidels; and on his person 
was found a proclamation exciting the people 
to rebellion. On a third day, two sepoys were 
detected in an attempt to sap the fidelity of the* 
guard at the Calcutta mint. An English surgeon 
in an hospital at Lucknow, by tbo bedside of a 
sepoy, put his lips to a bottle of medicine before 
giving it to his patient; this being regarded as 
a pollution, a pundit was sent for to break the 
bottle and exorcise the evil: on that night the 
doctor's bungalow was burned down by incen¬ 
diaries who could not he discoverejl. A refns.al 
to accept a furlough or leave of absence might 
not usually be regarded as a symptom of a 
mutinous spirit; yet in India it conveyed a 
meaning that could not safely be disregarded. On 
the 6th of March, the commander-in-chief, witli 
the sanction of the governor-general, notified that 
the native army would receive, os usual, the 
annual indulgence of furlough from the 1st of 
April to a certain subsequent date. When this 
order was read or issued, about fourteen men of 
the 63d native infantry, stationed at Sooric, and 
under orders to proceed to Berhampore, evinced a 
disinclination to avail themselves of the indul¬ 
gence, on the plea tliat none of tho regiments at 
Barrackpore intended to take theirs. It certainly 
appears to have been a circumstance worthy of a 
searching inquily by the military authorities, why 
the troops should have declined to take their 
fhrlough at that partioular time. 

We must now pass on to that scries of events 
which, so far as outward manifestations arc 
concerned, wps more especially tho immediate 
forerunner of the Revolt—^namely, tho disturbances 
connected with the gteased cartridges. Let not the 
reader for a moment regard this as a trivial matter, 
merely because it would be trivial in England: 
the sepoys may have been duped, and indeed 
vt^erc unquestionably duped, by designing men; 
but the subject of suspicion was a serious one to 
them. The fat of cows and of pigs is regarded 
in a peculiar light in the East. The pig is as much 
held in abhorrence by the Mohammedans as the 
cow is venerated by tho Hindoos; to touch the 
former with tho lips, is a defilement to the one 
religion; to touch the latter, is a sacrilege to the 
Other. Tho religious feelings are different, but 
tho results in this case are tho same. So sacred, 
indeed, are cattle regarded by tho Hindoos, that 
the Company’s Officers have been accustomed to 
observe much caution in relation to any supply of 
beef for their own tables; the slaughter of a cow 
in a Hindoo village would in Itself have been a 
sufficient cause for revolt; in largo tow-ns where 
Europeans are stationed,^' a high-wallcd paddock 
or compound is sot apart for the reception of 
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bullocks intended for food; and scrupulous care 
is taken that the natives shall know as little as 
possible of the proceedings connected with the 
slaughtering. The use of cow’s fat in affimnnition 
would therefore be repulsive to the Hindoo sciwy. 
Many experienced men trace the mutiny to a 
false report couccsming the cartridges, apting oh 
the minds of natives who bad already become 
distrustful by the machinations of agitators imd 
emissaries. ‘It is a marvel and a mystery that 
so many years should have passed away without 
an explosion. At last a firebrand was applied 
to what a single spark might have ignited ; and 
in the course of a few weeks fiiere was a general 
conflagration; but a conflagration which still 
bears mom marks of accident than of deliberate 
conspiracy and incendiarism. In a most unhappy 
hour—in an hour laden with a concurscnco of 
adverse circumstances—the incident of the greased 
c.artridges ocenrred. It found the Bengal army 
in a season of prcfound peace, and in a state 
of relaxed discipline. It found the sepoys pon¬ 
dering over the predictions and the fables 
winch bad been so assiduously circulated in 
tlicir lines and tbeir bazaars; it found thorn 
with imaginations inflamed and feara excited by 
St range stories of the designs of their English 
masters; it found them, as they fancied, witli 
their ])urity of caste threatened, and theii- religious 
distinctions invaded, hy the proselytising and 
annexing Englishmen. Still, tliero was no 
palpable evidence of this. Everything was vague, 
intangible, obscure. Credulous and simple-minded 
as lliey were, many might have retained a 
lingering conlideiico in the good faith and the 
good intentions of the British government: had 
it not been suddenly announced to them, just 
as they were halting between two opinions, that^ 
in ))rosecution of his long-cborished design to 
break down the religion both of Mohammedan 
and Hindoo, the Foringhcc had determined to 
render their militai*y service the means of their 
dcgi-adatiou, by comp'elliug them to apply their 
lips to a cartridge saturated with animal grease— 
the fat of the swine being used for the iwllutidn 
of tbo one, and the fat of the cow for the degra¬ 
dation of the other. If the mkst astute emissaries 
of evil who could be employed for the corruption 
of the Bengal sepoy had addressed themselves to 
the task of inventing a lie for the oonfirraalion 
and support of all his fears and superstitious, they 
could have found notlxing more cunningly devised 
for their purpose.’* 

It was on the 7th of Pebruaiy 1857 that the 
goveriior-geucriil communicated to tlie home gov¬ 
ernment the fii-st account of anything mysterious 
or unpleasant in relation to the greased cartridges. 
He had to announce that a dissatisfaction had 
exhibited itself among Hie native troths attached 
to the musketry-depSt at Dumdum. There are 
two Dumdums, two Dumdnmas, one Dumdumma, 
• 
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and one Dumdumineah in India; hut the place 
indicated is in Bengal, a few miles out of Calcutta, 
and about half-way between that city and 
Barraokpore. It was formerly the head-quarters 
of attilleiy for the, presidency of Bengal; and 
hear it is an excellent cannon-foundry, with 
casting-rooms, boring-rofflms, and all the appliances 
for jijaking brass guns. li is a sort of Woolwich 
on a I;nmble scale, connected with ordnance and 
fireanns. 

The sepoys at Dumdum had heard rumours 
which induced them to believe that the grease 
used for preparing the cartridges fbr the recently 
introduced Enfield rifles was composed of tho fat 
of pigs and cows—substances which their religion 
teaches them to regard in a light altogether 
strange to Europeans. It was not tho first time 
by three or four years that the cartridge-question 
had excited attention in India, although in 
England the public know absolutely nothing 
oonccrniug it. From documents brought to 
light during the earlier months of the mutiny, 
it apjiears that in 1853 tho commander-in-chief 
of tjjo forces in India directed the adjutant- 
general of the Bengd army to call the attention 
of the governor-general to the subject of cart¬ 
ridges as connected with the prejudices of the 
natives. For what reason grease of any kind 
is employed on or with cartridges, may be soon 
explained. A cartridge, as most persons are 
aware, is a coutriyance for quickly loading fire¬ 
arms. Instead of inserting tho powder and bullet 
sepaiately into the musket, rifle, or pistol, as was 
tho earlier wont, the soldier is i>rovided with a 
supply of small cartridge-papor tubes, each con¬ 
taining a bullet and the proper proportion of 
powder; and by tho employment of these cart¬ 
ridges much time and attention are saved under 
circumstances whore both are especially valuable. 
The mis.silcs arc called ball or blank cartridges, 
according as they do or do not each contain a 
bullet Now the l&xfield rifle, an English improve¬ 
ment on tho celebrated Miuid rifle invented and 
used by the French, was largely manufactured 
by machinery in a government establishment at 
Enfield, for use in tho Briti^ and Indian armies; 
and in firing from this or other rifles it was 
necessary that the ball-end of tho cartridge should 
have an oxtemal application of some gi'casy 
substance, to facilitate its movement through the 
barrel. , In' the year above named, tho East 
India Company informed the Calcutta govern¬ 
ment, that a siipply %f new-greased cartridges 
had been senl^ wbieh tho Board of Ordnance 
wished should be subjected to tbo test of climate. 
It was concerning these cartridges that the 
odmmaader-in-chief recommended caution; on 
tho ground that ‘unless it bo known that the 
grease employed in these cartridges is not of a 
nature to offend or interfere with the prejudices 
of caste, it will be expedient not to issue them 
for tost to native corps, but to Europeans only, 
to be carried in pouch.’ It was not uhfil June 
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1864 that the cartridge were received in India; 
and during the^^next twelve months th^ were 
subjected to various tests, at Calcutta, at OawnpOre, 
and at Bangoon. The cartridges liad been greased 
in four ways—with comtnon greasy with laborar- 
toiy grease, with Belgian grease, and with 
Hoffman’s ^ase, in each case with an admixture 
of creosote and tobacco; one set was tested by 
being placed in the ordnance magazines, a sec6nd 
by being kept in wagons, and a third by being 
tied up in pouch-bnndles. The result of these tests 
was communicated to the directors in tiie autumn 
of 1856; and as a consequence, a modification was 
effected in the cartrid^ afterwards sent ftom 
England for service with the Enfield rifles in 
India. 

To return now to the aflfeir at Dumdum. When 
the complaints and suspicions of the sepoys were 
made known, inquiries were sent to England for 
exact particulars relating to the obnoxious missiles. 
It was ascertained that the new cartridges were 
made at the Eoyal Laboratory at Woolwich j and 
that Captain Boxer, the superintendent of that 
department, was accustomed to use for lubrication 
a composition formed of five parts tallow, five parts 
stearine, and one part wax—containing, therefore, 
ox or cow’s fat, but none from pigs. He had no 
prejudices in tee matter to contend against in 
England, and used therefore just such a composi¬ 
tion as appeared to him most suitable for the 
purpose. The cartridges were not sent out to 
India ready greased for use; as, in a hot country, 
the grease would soon be absorbed by the paper: 
there was, therefore, a . part of the process left to 
be accomplished when tee cartridges reached their 
destination. 

It appears to have been in the latter part of 
Januaiy that the first open manifestation was made 
at Dumdum of a disinclination to use the cart¬ 
ridges ; and immediately a coirespondence among 
the authorities commenced concerning it. When 
the complaint had been made, the men were seem¬ 
ingly appeased on being assured that the matter 
would be duly represented; and as a means of 
conciliation, cartridges without grease were issued, 
the men being allowed to apply any lubricating 
substance they chose. It was fiirther determined 
that no more ready-made cartridges should he 
obtained from England, but that bullets and paper 
should ho sent separately, to be put together in 
India; that experiments should bo made at 
Woolwich, to produce soiqp lubricating substance 
free from any of the obnoxious ingredients; and 
that other experiments should meanwhile bo 
made by the 60th Rifles—at that time stationed 
at Meerut—having the same object in view. 

During the inquiry into the manifestation and 
alleged motives of this insubordination, one feet 
was elicited, which, if correct, seems to point to 
a date when tee conspirators—whoever they may 
have been—began to act upon the dupes. On the 
22 d of January, a low-caate Hindoo asked a sepoy 
of the 2d Bengal Grenadiers to giye him a little 


water from his Iota or bottle; the other, being 
a Brahmin, refused, on the ground that the 
applicant would defile the vessel by his touch—a 
magnificence of class-superiority to which only the 
Hindoo teedry OouW afford place. This refusal 
was met by a retort, that the Brahmin need not 
pride biWl^ on his caste, for he would soon lose 
it, as he would ere long he required to bite off the 
ends of cartridges covei^ with the fat of pigs and 
cows. The Brahmin, alarmed, spread tec report j 
and the native troops, as is alleged, were afraid 
that when they went home their friends would 
refuse to oat with them. When this became 
known to tee English officers, the native troops 
were' drawn np on parade, and encouraged to state 
the grounds of their dissatisfaction. All the native 
sergeants and corponds, and two-thirds of all the 
privates,* at once stepped forward, expressed their 
abhorrence of having to touch anything containing 
the fat of cows or pigs, and suggested the employ¬ 
ment of Wax or oil for lubricating the cartridges. 
It was then that the conciliatory measures, noticed 
above, were adopited. 

Still wore there troubles and suspicions circum¬ 
stances; but the scene is now transferred from 
Dumdum to Barrackpore. This town, sixteen 
miles from Calcutta, is worthy of note chiefly for 
its connection with tee supreme government of 
India. The governor-general has a sort of «ubur- 
ban residence there, handsome, commodious, and 
situated in the mito of a very beautiful parlc. 
There are numerous bungalows or villas inhabited 
by European families, drawn to the spot by the 
saluhiity of the air, by the beauty of the Hoogly 
branch of the Ganges, at this place three-quarters 
of a mile in width, and by the garden and jiro- 
meuade attached to the governor-general's villa. 
In military matters, before the Revolt, there was a 
‘presidency division of the army,’ of wliicli some 
of the troops were in Calcutta, some at Barrack- 
pore, and a small force of artillery at Dumdum, 
nearly nfidway between the two places; the whole 
commanded by a general officer at Barrackpore, 
ilader whom was a brigadier to command teat 
station only. The station is oonvenient for military 
operations in the eastern part of Bengal, and for 
any sudden cmerg^cies at Calcutta. Six regi¬ 
ments of native infontry were usually cantoned at 
Barrackpbre, with a full complement of officers: 
the men hutted in commodious lines, and the 
officers aoeomraodated in bungalows or lodges. 

It was at this place that the discontent next 
showed itself, much to the vexation of tee govern¬ 
ment, who had hoped that the Dumdum affair had 
been satisfactorily settled, and who had explained 
to the native regiments at Barrackpore what had 
been done to remove the alleged cause of com¬ 
plaint. The sepoys at this place, however, made 
an objection to bite off the ends of the cartridges 
—a necessary preliminary to the loading of a rifle 
—on account of the anhnal fht contain^, or sup¬ 
posed to be contained, iii the grease with which 
the paper was lubricated: such fat not being 
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permitted to touch the lips or tongues of the men, 
under peril of defilement. Some of the authorities 
strongly suspected that this renewed discontent 
was the work of secret agitators rather than a 
spontaneous expression of the men’s real feeling. 
There was at the time a religious Hindoo sooiety 
or party at Calcutta, called the Dhunna Spbha, 
suspected of having spread rumours that the 
British government intended to • compel the 
•Hindoos to hocomo Christians. Contemporane¬ 
ously, too, with this movement, three incendiaiy 
fires took place at Barrackpore wifein four days; 
and a native sergeant’s bungalow was burnt down 
at Eaneegunge, another mfiltaiy station in Lower 
Bengal. It was natural, therefore, that General 
ITcareoy, the responsible officer at Barrackpore, 
should wish to ascertain what connection, if any, 
existed between these incendiarisms, intrigues, 
complainings, and greased cartridges. This was 
the more imperative, on account of the relative 
paucity of English troops in tliat part of India. 
There were four native regiments quartered at that 
time at Barrackpore—namely, the 2d Grenadiers, 
tlic .34th and 70th Native Infantry, and the ’43(1 ’ 
Native Light Infantry; whereas, in the four hun- 
drcil miles between C^cutta and Dinapoor there 
was only one European regiment, the Queen’s 
.'5.3d foot, of which one half was at Calcutta and 
the other half at Dumdum. The general held a 
special court of inquiry at Barrackpore on the 6th 
of February, and selected a portion of the 2d 
native Grenadier regiment to come forward and 
explain the cause of their continued ohjectiou to 
the paper of which the new rifle-cartridges were 
composed. Olio of the sepoys, Byjonath Pandy, 
slated that he felt a suspicion that the paper might 
alicct his caste. On heiug asked his reason for 
this suspicion, ho answered that the paper was a 
new kind which he had not seen before; and 
there was a ‘bazaar report’ that tho paper con¬ 
tained animal fat. On being requested to examine 
the j)aper carefully in the light, and to explain to 
the court what he saw objectionable in it, he 
replied that his suspicion proceeded from the 
paper being stiff and clotli-likc, and from its tear¬ 
ing differently from tlie paper formerly in nsc. 
Another sc])oy, Chaud Khan, was then examined, 
lie objected to the paper because it was tough, and 
burneil as if it contained grease. He stated that 
much dismay had been occasioned in the regiment 
by tho fact that ‘on the 4th of February a piece 
of the cartridge-paper was dipped in water, and 
then burned; when burning, it made a fizzing 
noise, and smelt as if there were grease in it.’ 
Thereupon a piece of tho paper was burned in 
open court; Chaud Khan confessed that he could 
not smell or see grease in it; but he repeated 
his objection to &e use of the paper, on the 
plea that ‘ everybody is dissatisfied with it on 
account of its being glazed, shining like waxed 
cloth.’ Another witness, Khadu Buksh, ^ing 
the rank of subadar »r native captain, on being 
examined, frankly stated that’he had no ol^ection 


to tho cartridge itself, but that there was a 
general report in the cantonment that the paper 
was made up with Iht. A jemadar or lieutenant, 
named Golal Khan, said very positively: ‘ There is 
grease in it, I feel assured; as it differa from tho 
paper which has heretofore been always used for 
cartridges.’ As showing the weU-known power of 
what in England would be called ‘ public opinion,’ 
foe answer of one of foe sepoys is worfoy of 
uottoe; he candidly confessed that he himself had 
no objection to use the cartridges, hut he could not 
do so, as his companions would object to it. While 
these occurrences were under scrutiny, a jemadar 
of foe 34th regiment came forward to narrate 
what he knew on the matter, as affording proof of 
conspiracy. On tho 6th, when the fear of detec¬ 
tion had begun to work amimg them, two or three 
of foe sepoys came to him, and asked him to 
accompany them to the parade-ground. He did 
so, and thcro found a great crowd assembled, com¬ 
posed of men of the different regiments at the 
station; they had their heads tied up in handker¬ 
chiefs or cloths, BO that only a small j>art of the 
face was exposed. They told him they were deter¬ 
mined to die for their religion; and that if they 
cotdd concert a plan that evening, they would on 
the next night plunder the station and kill all the 
Europeans, and then depart whither they pleased. 
The number he stated to be about three hundred. 
It was not at the time known to the autliorities, 
but was rendered probable by circumstances after¬ 
wards brought to' light, that letters and emis¬ 
saries were being despatched, at the beginning of 
February, from foe native troops at Barrackpore 
to those at other stations, inviting fodm to rise in 
revolt against tho British. 

Under any other circumstances, a disonssion 
concerning such petty matters as hits of cartridge- 
paper and items of grease would bo simply ridi- 
cnlous; but at that time and place the ruling 
. authorities, although ignorant of tho real extent 
of the danger, saw clearly that they could not 
afford to regard such matters as otherwise than 
serious. Thcro was either a sincere prejudice 
to be conciliated, or a wide-spread conspiracy 
to ho met; and it was once determined to 
test again the sincerity of the sepoys, by yield¬ 
ing to their (apparently) religious [feelings on a 
matter which did not affect the efficiency of foe 
service. A trial was made, therefore, of a mode 
of loading the rifle without biting foe cartridge, 
by tearing off foe end with the left hand. The 
oommander-in-chief, finding on inquiry that this 
method was sufficiently efficacious, and willing to 
get rid of mere formalism in foe matter, con¬ 
sented that foe plan should be adopted both for 
percussion-muskets and for rifles. This done, the 
governor-general, by virtue of his sui)rome com¬ 
mand, ordered foe adoption of tho same system 
throughout India. 

Tho scene now again changes: we have to 
attend to certain proceedings at Borhamporc, fol¬ 
lowing on those at Barrackpore. Of Berhamporo 
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as a town, little need be said hero; and that 
little is called for principally to determine uihieh 
Berhampore is meant. Under the forms Berham- 
pore, Berhampoor, or Burhampore, there are no 
less than four towns in India—one in the natite 
state of Nepaul, sixty miles from Khatmandoo; 
another in the Nagpoor territory, six% mOes from 
the city of the same name; another in the Madras 
presidency, near Orissa; and a fourth in the 
district of Moorshedabad, Lower Bengal It is 
this last-named Berhampore to which attention is 
here directed. The town is on the left bank of 
the river Bhagrutteo, a great oii^t of the Ganges, 
and on the high road from Calcutta to Moorshed¬ 
abad—distant about a hundred and twenty miles 
from the first-named city by land, and a hundred 
and sixty by water, it is in a moist, unhealthy 
spot, very fatal to Europeans, and in consequence 
disliked by them as a station in past times; but 
sanitary measures, draining, and planting have 
greatly improved jt within the last few years. As 
a town, it is cheerful and attractive in appearance, 
adorned by stately houses in the neighbourhood, 
to accommodate permanent British residents. The 
military cantonments are large and striking; the 
grand square, the excellent parade-ground, the 
quarters of the European ofileers—all are hand¬ 
some. Before the Revolt, Berhampore wga included 
within the presidency division in military matters, 
and was usually occupied by a body of in&ntry 
and another of artillery. There is painful evidence 
of the former insalubrity of the station met with 
in a large open space filled witih tombstones, con¬ 
trasting mournfully with the m^estic cantonments 
of the military. Berhampore has, or bad a few 
years ago, a mamifacto;^ of the silk hatidana 
handkerchief once so popular in England. ' 

The troubles in this town were fii^ made mani¬ 
fest in the following way. On or about the 24tli 
of February, a portion of the 34th regiment of 
Bengal infentry changed its station from ^^rrack- 
pore to Berhampore,-where it was gi-eeted and 
feasted by the men of "the 19th native infantry, 
stationed there at that time. During their feast¬ 
ing, the new-comers narrated all the news from 
Dumdum and Barrackpore concerning the greased 
cartridges; and the effects of this gossip were very 
\ soon made visible. To understand what occurred, 
'.the mode of piling or storing arms in India must 
!be attended to; in the Bombay army, and in the 
Queen’s regiments, the men were wont to keep 
their arms with them in their huts; but in the 
Bengal army, it was a custom to deposit them 
in circular brick buildings called bells, winch wore 
kept .locked under native guard, each in front of 
a piffticular company’s lines. The men of the 
19th regiment, then, exceed by the rumours and 
stories, the fears and suspicions of their com¬ 
panions in arms elsewhere, but not. knowing or 
not believing—or perhai* caring for—the 
promises of change made by the military nuthor- 
mes, broke out into insuhormnation. On me 26th 
of February, being ordered to parade for exercise 


with blank cartridges, they refused to receive the 
porcussion-oaps, as a means of ren'dering their 
firing imTOssible—alleging that the cartiidge-paper 
supplied for the ohaige was of two kinds; that th(y 
doubted the qualities of one or both; and that they 
believed in the presence of the fat of cows or pigs 
in the grease employed. That the men were either 
dUpes or intriguers is evident; for it so happened 
that the cartridges offered to them were the very 
same in kind as they had used during many years, 
and had been made up before a single Enfield rifle 
had reached India. This resistance was a serious 
afiairj .it was something more than a complaint 
or petition, and needed to be encountered with a 
strong hmid. It is a matter of opinion, judged 
differently even by military men accustomed to 
India and its natives, whether the proper course 
was on that, occasion taken. The commanding 
officer. Lieutenant-colonel Mitchell, ordered a 
detachment of native cavaliy and a battery of 
native artillery—the only troops at Barrackiioro 
besides those already named—to be on parade on 
the following morning. Between ten and eleven 
o’clock at night, however, the men of the 19th 
regiment broke open the armouries or bells, took 
possession of their muskets and ammunition, 
and carried them to their lines. The next day, 
the guns were got ready, and the officers proceeded 
to the parade-ground, where they found the men 
in undress, but armed, formed in line, and shout¬ 
ing. The officers were threatened if they came on. 
Mitchell then expostulated with them; he pointed 
out the absurdity of their suspicions!, and the 
unworthiness of tiieir present conduct, and com¬ 
manded them to give up their arms and return 
peaceably to their lines; whereupon the native 
officers said tho men would refuse so to do unless 
the cavalry and artillery were withdrawn. The 
lieutenant-colonel withdrew them, and then tl»e 
infantry yielded. It was a difficult position for 
an officer to be placed in; if he had struggled, it 
would have been with natives against natives; 
and, doubtful of tho result of such a contest, he 
assented to the men's conditional surrender. 

The affair could not bo allowed to end hero. 
Tho Calcutta authorities, receiving news on the 
4th of March of this serious disaffection, but deem¬ 
ing it unsafe to punish while so few European 
troops were at hand, sent quietly to RaugOon in 
Pegu, with orders that Her Majesty’s 84th foot 
should steam up to Calcutta as quickly as possible. 
On the 20th, tl^ regiment arrived; and then the 
governor-general, acting in harmony with Major- 
general Hearsey, resolved on the disbandment 
of tho native regiment which had disregarded 
the orders of its superiors. Accordingly, on the 
31st of March, the 19th regiment was marched 
from Berhampore to Barrackpore, the head¬ 
quarters of the military division; the men were 
disarmed, paid off, marched out of tlfe otfeton- 
ments as far as Falta Ghaut, and conveyed 
across the river in steamers'placed for the purpose. 
In short, the regiment, in a military sense, was 
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destroyed, without personal punishment to afiy of 
the men composing it. But though not punished, 
in the oi^dinary sense, the infliction was a great 
one; for the men at once be<»me penniless,* 
unoccupied, objectless. The governor-gcncraJ, in 
describing these proceedings for the information 
of the homo government, added ; ‘ We trust that 
the severe measures which WO have been forced 
to adopt will have the effect of convincing the 


native troops that they will only bring ruin on 
themselves by failing in their duty to the state and 
in obedience to their officers.’ • 

Oil tlio occasion just adverted to, General 
Hearsey addressed the men very energetically, 
while an official paper from the governor-general, 
read to the troops, asserted in distinct terms that 
the rumour was wholly groundless which imputed 
to the govemmeut an intention to interfere with 
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the religion of the people. It was a charge soon 
afterwards brought in England against tlie gover¬ 
nor-general, that, having subscribed to certain 
missionary societies in India, he did not like to 
abjure all attempts at the conversion of the 
natives; and that, being thus balanced between 
his public duty and his private religious feeling, 
he had issued the general order to the whole 
array, but had not shewn any solicitude to convey 
that positive declaration to all the natives in all 
the cantonments or military stations. This, how¬ 
ever, was said when Viscount Canning was jmt 
present to defend himself; rcasona^ men soon 
saw that the truth was not to be obhpned by such 
charges, unless suppoited by good evidrace. It 
is, however, certain, that much delay and routine 


forraalifty occurred throughout all these proceed¬ 
ing. As early as tlie 11th of i'elwuary, General 
Hearsey wrote from Barr^mkpere the expressive 
words: ‘ We arc on a mine ready to explode ’—in 
aUusion to the uneasy state of feeling or opinion 
among the sepoys that their religious usages were 
about to bo tampered with; and yet it was not 
until the 27th of March &at the Supreme Council 
at Calcutta agreed to the issue of a general order 
declaring it. to be the invariable rule of the 
government to ^reat th^ religions tendencies of 
all its servants with 

that this gciie|al ordffli" was read to the troops at 
Barraclmore. Considering the mournful effects 
of dilatoriness and rigid formalism during the 
Crimean war, the Bnglish public had indulged a 
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hope that a healthy reform would be introduced 
into the epistolary mechanism of the government 
departments; and this was certainly to some 
extent realised in England; but unfortunately 
the refom had not yet reached Ihdia. During 
these early months of the mutiny, an absurd 
waste of time occurred in the writing and des¬ 
patching Of an enormous uumber of letters, where 
a personal interview, or a verbal mfessAge by a 
trusty servant, might have suiSoed. Eight letters 
were written, and four days consumed, before the 
Calcutta authorities knew what was passing at 
Dumdum, eight miles distant. A cermn order 
given by the colonel of a regiment at Oaloutta 
being considered injudicious by the goUeral, an 
inquiry was made as to the grounds for the orto; 
eight days and nine letters were required for this 
inquiry and the response to it, and yet the two 
officers were within an houris distance of each 
other during the whole time. Although the affair 
at Barrackpore on the 6th of February was 
assuredly of serious imjwrt, it was not known to 
the government at Calcutta until the evening of 
the 10th, notwithstanding that a horseman might 
easily have ridden the sixteen miles in two hoUrs. 
General Hoarsey’s reply to a question as to the 
cause of the delay is truly instructive, ait ekUm* 
plifying the slowness of official progress la Ihdia! 

‘ I have no means of conlhaunicating anything to 
the government; I have no mounts Overly, no 
express camels; I must always write by tfau 
post; and that loaves BarraUkpore at tiie most 
inconvenient hour of three o'clock la the after¬ 
noon.’ These facts, trivial la themselves, are 
w'orthy of being home in mind, as ladicatiVU of 
defects in the mechanism of gov^meat likely 
to bo disastrous in timet of excitemeat and 
insubordination. 

Barrackpore was destined to bo a further source 
of vexation and embarrassment to the government. 
It will bo rfflnembcrcd that a part of the 34th 
native infantiy went from that town to Beriiam- 
pore in the last week in February; but the bulk of 
the regiment remained at Barrackpore. Inquiries, 
afterwards instituted, brought to light the fact' 
tliat the European commander of that regiment 
had been accustomed to distribute religious tracts 
among his men ; and it was surmised that the 
scrujilos and prejudices of the natives, especially 
the Drahmins, had been Unfavourably affected by 
this proceeding. But whether the cause had or 
had not been rightly guessed, it is certain that 
the 34th displayed more mutinous symptoms at 
that time than any other regiment. When the 
news of the disturbance at Berhampore reached 
them, they became greatly excited; they attended 
to their duties, but with sullen doggedness; and 
they held nightly meetings, at which speeches 
were made sympathetic with the Berhampore 
mutineers. The authorities, not wholly ignorant of 
these meetings, nevertheless remained qffiet until 
a European regiment could mrtve to aid them. 
When the Queen’s 84th arrived at Calcutta, the 


34th were more excited than ever, believing that 
something hostile was intended against them; 
their whispers became murmurs, and they openly 
Expressed their sympathy. When, in accordance 
with the plan notic^ in the last paragraph, the 
19th were marched off from Berhampore to bo 
disbanded at Barrackpore, the 34th displayed 
still greater audacity. The 19tli having rested for 
a time at Barraset, eight miles from Barrackpore, 
a deputation from the 34th met them, and made 
a proposal that they should'that very night kill 
all their officers, march to Barrackpore, join the 
2d and 34th, fire the bungalows, surprise and 
overwhelm the Europeans, seize the guns, and then 
march to threaten Calcutta. Had the 19th been 
as wild and daring, as irritated and vengeful, as 
the 34th, there is no knowing what calamities 
might have followed; but they exhibited rather 
a repentant and regretful tone, and submitted 
obediently to all the'details of their disbandment 
at Barrackpore. 

It will therefore be seen that the seeds of 
further disaffection had been already sown. As 
the 84th native infantry had been instnimental 
in inciting tiie 19th to mutiny, ending in disband- 
meUt, so did It now bring a similar punishment 
On ifoelf. On the 29th of March, one Mungal 
Pandy, a sepoy in the 34tb, roused to a state of 
Oxoitea^ht by the use of intoxicating drugs, armed 
himself with a sword and a loaded musket, 
traversed the lines, called upon his comrades to 
riso, and dedar^ he .would shoot the finst 
European he mot. Lieutenant Baugh, adjutant 
of tlie corps, hearing of this man’s conduct, and 
of the excited state of the regiment generally, 
rode hastily to the lines. Mungal Pandy fired, 
missed the officer, but struck bis horse. Tiie 
lieutenant, in self-defence, fired his pistol, but 
missed aim; whereupon the sepoy attacked 
him with his sword, wounded him in the hand, 
brought him to the ground, and tried to entice 
the other soldiers to joiii in the attack. TIic 
sergeant-major of the corps, who went to the 
lieutenant’s assistance, was also wounded by 
'Mungal Pandy. • The dark feature in this transac¬ 
tion was that many hundred men in the regiment 
looked on quietly without offering to protect the 
lieutenant from his assailant; one of them, a 
jemadar, refused to take Mungal into custody, 
and forbade his men to render any assistance to 
the lieutenant, who narrowly escaped with his 
life. Major-general Heansey, on being informed 
of the occurrence, proceeded to the parade-ground, 
where, to his astonishment, he saw the man 
walking to and fro, with a blood-smeared sword 
in one hand, and a loaded musket in the other. 
He advanced with some officers and men to secure 
the sepoy, which was accomplished with much 
difficulty; and it was only by the most resolute 
bearing of the major-general that the rest of the 
men could be induced to fetum quietly to their 
lines. A court-martial Was held on Mungal 
Pandy, and on the rebellious jemadar, both 
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of whom were forthwith found guilty, and 
executed on the 8th of April. No assignable cause 
appeared for tlm conduct of this man: it may 
have been a m|pe drunken frenzy; yet thefe is 
more probabilitjythat a mutinous Spirit, concealed 
within his breaslllaring sober moments, made its 
appearance uncheoked when under the influence 
of drugs. There was another sepoy, however, who 
acted faithfully on the occasion; this man, Shiek 
Paltoo, was accompanying Lieutenant Baugh as 


orderly officer at the time of the attack; and by 
his prompt assistance the lieutenant was saved 
from fiirther injury than a slight wound. Shiek 
Paltoo was raised to the rank of supernumerary 
havildar for his brave and loyal conduct. 

The outrage, however, could not bo allowed to 
terminate without ftirther punishment. For a 
time, the government at Calcutta believed that the 
execution of the two principal offenders would 
suffice, and that the sepoys would quietly return to 



Calcutta. 


their obedience; but certain ominous occurrences 
at Lucknow and elsewhere, about tlie end of 
April, shewed the necessity for a stern line of 
conduct, especially as the 34th still ^tlisplayed a 
kind of sullen doggedness, as if determined on 
further insubordination. After mature consider¬ 
ation the whole of the disposable troops in and 
around Calcutta were, on the 6th of May, marched 
off to Barrackpore, to effect the disarming and 
di.sbanding of such sepoys among the 34th as 
were present in the lines when Lieutenant 
Baugh was wounded. The force comprised Bie 
Queen’s 84th regiment, a wing of the 63d, the 
2d, 43d, and 70th native infantry, two squadrons 
of cavalry, and a light field-battery with «ix 
guns. When these troops hod been drawn up 
in two sides of a square, on the morning of 
the 6th, about four hundred sepoys of the 34th 


were halted in front of the guns. The order for 
disbandment was read out by the interpreter. 
Lieutenant Chamier; and after a few energetic 
remarks upon the enormity of their offence. 
General Hearscy commanded them to pile their 
arms, and strip off the uniform which they had 
disgraced. When this was done, the work of 
paying up their arrears was commenced. They 
were then dismissed wifti their families and 
baggage, to Chinsura, a town a few miles higher 
up the Hoogly. The grenadiers of the 84th, 
and a portion of the cavalry, accompanied them 
to see that they went to and settled at Chinsura, 
and dixi not cress the river to Chittagong, where 
three other companies of the same regiment 
were stationed. Four of the disbanded sepoys 
were officers; one of whom, a subadar, sobbed 
bitterly at his loss and degradation, ^though 
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it Tvas strongly suspected that he hod been one of 
the leaders in the insubordination. In the general 
order which tlie governor^eneral ordered to he 
read to every regiment in the service, concerning 
this disbandment, words occur which shew that 
ttie old delusion Was still working in the breasts of 
the natives. ‘ The sepoy who was the cluef actor 
in the disgraceful scene of the 29th of March 
called upon his comrades to come to his support 
for the reason that their religion was in danger, 
and that they were about to lie oonlpelled to 
employ cartridges, the use of which would do 
injury to their caste j and from the words in which 
he addressed the sepoys, it is to be inferred that 
many of them shared this opinion witli him. The 
governor-general in council has recently had occa¬ 
sion to remind the army of Bengal that the govern¬ 
ment of India has never interfered to constrain 
its soldiers in matters affecting their religions 
faith. He has declared tiiat the government of 
India never will do so; and he has a right to 
expect tliat this declai'ation sliall give confidence 
to all who have boon deceived and led astray. 
But, whatever may be the deceptions or evil 
counsels to which others have been exposed, the 
native oflicera and men of the 34th regiment dative 
infantry have no excuse for misapprehension on 
this subject. Not many weeks previously to tho 
29th of March, it had jpen explained to that 
regiment—first by their own commanding o^cer, 
and subsequently by the major-general command¬ 
ing the division—that their fears for religion were 
groundless. It was carefully and clearly shewn to 
them that the cartwdges which they would be 
called upon to use contained nothing which could 
do violence to their religious sciuiples. If, after 
receiving these assurances, the sopoys of the 34th 
regiment, or of any other regiment, still refuse to 
place trust in their officers and in the government 
and still allow suspicions to take root in their 
minds, and to grow into disaffection, insubordina¬ 
tion, and mutiny, the fault is their own, and their 
punishment will he upon their own heads.’ 

Five weeks elapsed between the offence of tho 
19th native infhntry and Us punishment by dis¬ 
bandment; five weeks similarly elapsed between 
the offence aud the disbandment of the 34th; and 
many observant officers were of opinion that 
these delays worked mischief, by instilling into 
the minds of the' se{>oys a belief that the authori¬ 
ties were afraid to purlish them. "Whether tho 
punishment of disbanding was, after all, suffioieittly 
severe, is a. question on which military men are by 
no means agreed. 

At a later date than the events narrated in this 
chapter, but closely conneotod with them in sub¬ 
ject., was the circulation of a report manifestly, 
intended to rouse the religious prejudices, of the 
Hindoos by a false assertion concerning the designs 
of the ruling powers. In some of the towns of 
Southern India, far away from Bengal, unknown 
emissaries circulated a paper, or at least a rtory, of 
which the following was the substance: That the 


padres, probably Clmstian missionaries, had sent a 
petition to the Queen of England, conrplaiuing of 
tho slowness with whidi Hindoos were made to 
become Christians; they adduced the conduct of 
some of the Mohammedan potentates of India in 
past times, such as Tippoo Saib, who had com¬ 
pelled thel^ndoos to on^race Islamism; and they 
suggested a similar authoritative policy. The 
story made the padres give this advice: to mix up 
bullocks’ fat and pigs’ fat witli the grease employed , 
on the cartridges; ip order that, by touching these 
substances 'with their teeth or lips, the sepoys might 
lose caste, and thus induce them to embrace 
Christianity as their only resource. The climax 
of tho story was rcaoh^ by making the Queen 
express her joy at tho plan, and her resolve that 
it should be put in operation. Tho success of such 
a lying rumour musl^ of codrso, have mainly 
depended on the ignorimce and credulity of tho 
natives. 

A far-distant region now calls for notice. At a 
time when tho Upper and Lower Bengal provinces 
were, as the authorities hoped and believed, 
recovering from the wild excitement of the 
cartridge question, the commissioner of the Cis- 
Sutlqj ferritory had ample means for knowing 
that the minds of the natives in that region were 
mischievously agitated by some cause or other. 

It is necessary here to understand what is meant 
by this geographical designation. If wo consult 
a map iu which an attempt is made, by distinct 
colouring, to define British territory from semi- 
independent states, wo shall find the region 
between Delhi and Laliore cut up in a must 
extiaordinary way. The red Britisli patches 
are seen to meander among the scraps of 
native territory with great intricacy: so much 
80 , indeed, that a map on a very large scale could 
alone mark the multitudinous lines of boundary; 
and even such a map would soon become obsolete, 
for tho reS, like a devouring element, has been 
year by year absorbing bits of territory formerly 
painted green or yellow. The peculiar tribe of 
the Sikhs, besides occupying the Punjaub, inhabit 
a wide region on tho east or left bank of the 
river Sutlej, generally included under the name 
of Sirhind. For fifty years tho British in 
India have had to deal, or have made a pretext 
for dealing, with the petty Site chieftains of this 
Sirhind region: at one time ‘protecting’ those 
on the east of the Sutlej from the aggression 
of the great Sikh leader, Runjeet Singh, on the 
west of that river; then ‘annexing’ the small 
territories of some of these chieftains on failure 
of male heirs; then seizing others as a punish¬ 
ment for non-neutrality or noa-assistanoe during 
watvtime. Thus it arose that—before the annex¬ 
ation of the Punjaub itself in 1849—much of 
the Sikh country in Sirhind had become British, 
and was diviiM into four districts marked by 
the towns of Ferozpore, Umballa or Umhallah, 
Luodianah, and Kythul^ leaving Putialah, 
Jeend, and Furreedkote as the three principal 
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protected or semi-independent Sikh states of 
that countiy. Meanwhile a somewhat 

to the oast or north-east of Sirhind was snhjeot 
to just the same process. Bdng hilly, it is called 
the Hill Country; and beinjg ruled by a number 
of petty chieftains, the separate bits of terrltwy 
are called the Hill States. During about f<*ty 
years the process of absorption has been going 
on—arising primarily out of tho feet that the 
• British aided the Hill chieftains against the 
Nepaulese, and then paid themselves in their 
wonted manner. Part, of Gurhvral was annexed; 
then Sundock, Malowa, and a number of other 
places not easily found in the maps; and nor¬ 
wards Ramgurh was given back in exchange for 
Simla, to form a healthy holiday-place among the 
hills, a sort of Balmoral for sick gm'Omors and 
commanders. As a final result, much of the Hill 
Country became British, and the rest was left in 
tho hands of about twenty petty chieftains. 

Now, when the Cis-SuUej territory is mentioned, 
it mast bo interpreted as including all the region 
taken by the British from the minor Sikh chief- 
mins in Sirhind; together with such, of tho Hill 
States of Qurhwai and its vicinity as have become 
British. The whole together have bccn%ade a 
sub-government, under a commissioner responsible 
to the governor-general; or, more. striijtly, the 
commissioner rules thjs Sirhind region, while the 
Hills are included among the non-regulation dis¬ 
tricts of the Agra government. The four towns 
and districts of Forozpore, Loodionah, Umballa, 
.and Kythul, cast of the Sutlej, will suflice for 
our purpose to indicate the Cis-Sutlej territoiy— 
so named in a Calcutta point of view, as being on 
the cis or /lit/ier side of the Sutlej, in reference to 
that city. 

It was at Umballa, one of the towns in the 
Cis-Sutlej territoiy, that the commissioner, Mr 
Barnes, reported acts of incendiarism that much 
jierplexed him. On tho Seth of March, Ilnrbunsee 
Singh, a snbadar or native captain in the 3Cth 
regiment native infantry, attached to the mus¬ 
ketry depot at that place, became an object of 
attack to the other men of the regiment; they 
endeavoured to burn his hut and his property. 
It was just at the time when reports reached 
Umballa relative to the cartridges, the using of 
which was said by tho sepoys to be an innovation 
derogatory to their caste and religion. Hnrbunsee 
Singh had at once come forward, and publicly 
stated his willingness to fire with such cartridges, 
as being, in his opinion, free from* objection. The 
incendiarism took place on the day named; and 
the commissioner directly inferred Aat there must 
bo something wrong in the thoughts of men who 
would thus seek to injure one of their own native 
officers on such grounds. Nothing further occurred, 
however, until the 13th of April, when aiiothCr 
fire broke out. This was followed by a third on 
tho 15th, in some outhouses belonging to the 60th 
native infantry; by Hro fire.s on tho 16th, when 
government property was burned to the value of 


thirty thousand rupees; by the'burning on the 
I7th of an empty bungalow in the 6th regiment 
native infenhy lines, of a stable belonging to an 
English officer of tike ffihh, end of another building. 
On the 20th, atteitopts were made on tho houses of 
the jemadar and havildar of tho 6th regiment, two 
native officers favourable to the new cartridges; 
and under the bed of the jemadar were found 
gunpowder and brimstone, as if to destroy the man 
as well as his property. Some of tho buildings are 
believed to have been set tm fire by dropping 
burning brimstone through holes in the roof,; and 
on one occasion, when the attempt at incendiarism 
had failed, a paper containing powder and brim¬ 
stone was found; On the 21st and two following 
days, similar fires occurred. On tho 25th, the house 
of the band-master of Her Majesty’s £)th Lancers 
was fired and burned; and two or three similar 
attempts were shortly afterwards made, but 
frustrated. At all these fires, the engines of the 
cantonment were set to work; but it was observed 
that many of the sepoys worked listlessly and 
indifferently, as if their thoughts were bent rather 
upon fire-raising than fire-quenching. 

That such occurrences produced uneasiness 
among the English authorities at Umballa may 
well* he supposed. Captain Howard, magistrate 
of the cantonment, wrote tlius to tho Calcutta 
government: ‘ The crmKiating cause of the arson 
at this cantonment, I conceive, originated with 
r^rd to tho newly introduced cartridges, to 
which the native sepoy shews liis decided objec¬ 
tion : it being Obnoxious to him from a false 
idea—which, now that it has entered tho mind 
of the sepoy, is difficult to eradicate—that the 
innovation of this cartridge is derogatory both to 
his caste and his religion .... That this has 
led to the fires at this cantonment, in my own 
private mind I am perfectly convinced. Were it 
the act of only one or two, or even a few persons, 
the weU-disposed sepoys would at once have come 
forward and forthwith informed; but that there 
is an organised leagued conspiracy existing, I foci 
confident Though all and cveiy individual com¬ 
posing a regiment may not form part of the com¬ 
bination, still 1 am of opinion that such a league 
in each corps is known to exist; and such being 
upheld by the majority, or rather connived at, 
therefore it is that no single man dared to como 
forward and expose it’ Although pr6of could 
not be obtained of Gie culpability of any one sepoy, 
tlfe incendiarism was at once attributed to them 
rather than to Gie peasantry. The existence of 
some oath or bond of secrecy was further supposed 
from the fact that a reward of one thousand rupees 
failed to bring forward a single witness or accuser. 
After about twenty attempts at burning buildings, 
more or less successftil, the system was checked— 
by tho establishment of mounted and foot patrols 
and picketa; by the expulsion of all fakeers and 
idle persons not belonging to tho cantonment; by 
the roftisal of a passage through it to sepoys on 
furlough or discharged ; and by the arrest of 
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such sepoys in the Umballa regiments as, having 
furloughs, still remained in ^e cantonment-** 
influenced, apparently, by pome mlschierouB 
designs. 

Every one coincided in opinion with Captain 
Howard that there had been ui o^anised plan 
among the sepoys} but some of &e oflkers in the 
Company’s service, civil as well as nulitary, differed 
from him in attributing it solely to the cartridge 
affair—they thought this a blind or pretence to 
hide some deeper scheme. The commissioner of 
the Cis-Sutlej states, howevef, agreed with the 
magistrate, and repressed an opinion that nothing 
would restore quiet but a concession to the native 
in the matter of greased (Wtridges; and he 
recommended to the governnient at Calcutta the 
adoption of that line of policy. Writing on the 
7th of May, he said ; '‘Eires, for the present have 
ceased; but I do not think that this is any indi¬ 
cation that ffie uneasy feeling among the sepoys is 
on tho wane.’ Considering the position of Umballa, 
it is no wonder that those in authority at that 
spot should feel anxiety concerning the safety of 
their position. Umballa u more than a thousand 
miles from Calcutta, separated from it by the 
whole of tho important states in which ^e cities 
of Dcllii, Moerut, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, and Benares are situated, and deprived 
of assistance from thence in the event of the inter¬ 
mediate regions being disturbed. Umballa is a 
somewhat important town, too, in itself, with more 
than twenty thousand inhabitants; it is large, aud 
surrounded with a wall, well supplied with water, 
bounded by a highly fertile district^ and capable 
of furnishing abundant supplies to rebels, if held 
by them. 

The authorities, awakened by these events in so 
many parts of India, sought to inquire whether 
the native newspaper press of India had fermented 
the anarchy. It seemed at first ridiculous to 
suppose that those miserable little sheets, badly 
wi-ittcn and worse printed, and having a small 
circulation, could have contributed much to tho 
creation of tho evil Yet many foots tended to the 
support of this view. It was a frequent custom in 
those papcia to disguise the writer’s retd sentiments 
under the flimsy mask of a dialt^e^ in which 
one side was unifoi’mly made victor. When the 
government was not actually abused and vilified, 
it was treated witli ridicule, and its motives 
distorted. There were hot many copies Of these 
papers printed and sold; but a kind of ubiquity 
was afforded to them by the practice of news¬ 
mongers or tale-bearers, who went from hut to 
hut, retailing the various items of news or of 
comment that had been picked up. 

Indeed, tho tendency of tho people to listen to 
attacks against the government is now known 
to have been very marked among tho Hindoos. 
Predictions of the downfall of rulers were a 
favourite subject with them. Of course such 
predictions would not be openly hazarded in news¬ 
papers ; hut they not less surely reached the ears 


of thA natives. Thirty years ago. Sir John 
Malcolm spoke on this subject in the following 
way; ‘My attention has been, during the last twenty- 
five years, partioularly directed to this dangerous 
spedss of secret war against our authority, which 
is iJways carrying on by numerous though unseen 
hands. The spirit is kept up by lettera, by exag¬ 
gerated reports, apd by pretended prophecies. 
When tho time appeafo favourable, foom the 
ooohrrenoe of misfortune to our arms, from rebel- , 
lion in our provinces, or from mutiny in our 
troops, circular-letters and proclamations ai-e dis¬ 
persed over the country with a celerity almost 
incredible. Such documents are read with avidity. 
The contents in most cases are the same. The 
English are ducted as usurpers of low caste, and 
as tyrants who have sought India with no other 
view but that of degrading tho inhabitants and of 
robbing them of thdr wealth, while they seek to 
subvert their usages and their religion. Tho native 
soldiery are always appealed to, and tho advice to 
them is, in all instances I have met with, tho 
same—“ Your Emopean grants are few in nurdber ; 
kiU them i” ’ This testimony of Malcolm is espe¬ 
cially valuable, as illustrating, and illustrated by, 
recent i^ents. 

Tho native press of India will come again under 
notice in a foture chapter, connected with tho 
precautionary measures adopted by tho governor- 
general to lessen the power of those news-writers, 
whether English or native, who shewed a dispo¬ 
sition to cncourago rebellion by their writings. 
News and rumours always work most actively 
among credulous people—an important fact, 
knowing what we now know of India and its 
Hindoo inhabitants. 

When General Anson, commander-in-chief of 
tho forces in India, found that the small events 
at Dumdum, Berhampore, and Barrackpore hail 
grown into great importance, and that the cart¬ 
ridge grievanoo still appeared to press on the cou- 
Boiences or influence the conduct of the sepoys, 
ho deemed it right to make an effort that should 
pacify tho whole of tho native troops. Being at 
Umballa on tho 10th of May, to which place ho 
had hastened from his sojourn at Simla, he issued 
ft g^eral order to the native army, informing tlio 
troops that it had never been the intention of tho 
govennn^t to force them to use any cartridges 
which could be objected to, and that they never 
would be required to do so. He announced his 
object in publishing the order to bo to allay tho 
excitement whi^ had been raised in tlicir minds, 
at tho same time expressing his conviction that 
there was no cause for this excitement. Ho had 
been informed, he said, that some of tho sepoys 
who entertained the strongest attachment and 
Icyalty to tho government, and who were ready at 
any moment to obey its orders, were nevertheless 
under an impression that their families would 
believe them to be in some way contaminated 
by the use of the cartridges* used with the Enfield 
rifles recently introduced in India. He expressed 
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regret that the poeitire assertioiiB of the gfevem* 
ment officers, as to the non'e?:istence of the 
objectionable substances in the grease of the 
cartridges, had not been credited by the sepoys. 
He solemnly assured the army, that no interference 
with their castchprinciples or their religion was 
ever contemplated; and as solemnly pMged his 
word and honour that no such interference Hiould 
ever be attempted. He minounced, therefore, that 
whatever might be the opinions of the govem- 
*mont coneerning the cartridges, new or old, he 
had determined that the new rifle-cartridge, and 
every other of new form, should be discontinued: 
balled ammunition being made up by each regi¬ 
ment Tor its own use, by a proper establishment 
maintained for the purpose. Finally, he declared 
his full confidence, ‘fhat^all in the native 
will now perform their duty, free from an*ifty 
care, and bo prepared to stand and shed the htft 
drop of their blood, as they had formerly done, 
l)y the side of the British troops, and in defence 
of their country.’ The central government at 
Calcutta, on receipt of tlw news of this order 
having been promulgated, hastily sent to state 


that, in implying that new cartridges hd been 
issued, the commander-in-chief had overstepped 
the actual frets of the case j nothing new in 4at 
way . had been introduced throughout the year, 
except to the troops at the Depfit oiT Mpketry 
Instruction at Dumdum. From this .fret it 
appears certain that the erednlity of the sepoys 
at the more distant stations had been imposed 
upon, either by their fellowTHindoos engaged in 
a conspiracy, or by Mohammedans. 

In this chapter have been discussed several 
subjects which, though strange, exhibit nothing 
terrible or crud. The suspicions connected with 
the Qude princes, the mystery of the chupatties, 
the prophecies of British downfrll, tee objections 
to tee greased cartridges, tee insubordination 
ailiaing ott;t of teteo objeofions, tee incendiarism, 
the inflammatory tendency of tee native nows- 
papsr press—all were important rather as 
symptoms, temr lor teoir immediate effects. 
But tee monte of May, and the towns of 
Meerut and Delhi, will now introduce us to 
ftarM proceeding8"i-tee heginaing of a series of 
tragedies. 



ConnclI-lioage at Cnlcntta. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MEERUT, ASD THE REBEL-FLIGHT TO DELHI 



HE first week in May marked a 
crisis in the affairs of British India. 
It will ever remain an insoluble 
problem, whether the hideous 
^/atrocities that followed might have 
- j been prevented by any different policy 
^ ’ at that date. The complaipings and the 

‘' disobedience had already presented them- 
* solves: the murders and mntUations had 
not yet commenced; and tlmre are those who 
believe that if a Lawrence instead of a Hewett 
had been at Meerut, the last spark that ignited the 
inflammable materials might have been arrested. 
But this is a kind of cheap wisdom, a prophecy 
after the event, an easy mode of judgment, on 
which little reliance can be placed. Taking tlic 
British officora in India as a body, it is certain 
that they had not yet learned to distrust the 
sepoys, whom they regarded with much profes¬ 
sional admiration for their e.'ctemal qualifications. 
The Brahmins of the Northwest Provinces—a 


mdst important constituent, as wo have seen, of 
the Brangal army—are among the finest men iii 
the world; their average height is at least two 
inches greater than that of the English soldiers of 
the line regiments; and in symmetry they also take 
the lead. They arc nnaddicted to drunkenness; 
they are courteous in demeanour, in a degree 
quite beyond the English soldier; and it is now 
,known that the commanding officers, proud of 
ihe appearance of these men on parade, too often 
ignored those moral qualities without which a 
good soldier is an impossible production. Whether, 
when the disturbances became known, the inter¬ 
pretation was favourable to the sepoys, depended 
much on the peculiar bias in the judgment of each 
officer. Some believed that the native soldier was 
docile, obedient, and loyal as long as his religious 
prejudices were respected; that ho was driven to 
absolute frenry by ttie slightest suspicion, whether 
well or ill grounded, of any interference with 
Ills creed or his observances; that ho had been 
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gradually rondoved distrustful by the government 
policy of forbidding suttee and infanticide, by 
the withholding of government contributions to 
Hindoo temples and idol-ceremonies, by the 
authorities at Calcutta subscribing to missionary 
societies, and lastly by the affair of the greased 
cartridges ; and that the sensibilities of Brahmin- 
isui, thus vitally outraged, prepared the native 
mind for the belief that we designed to proceed 
by some stratagem or other to the ntter and final 
abolition of caste. This interpretation is wholly 
on the Hindoo side, and is respectful rather 
than otherwise to the eaniestness and honesty of 
the Brahmins. t)thcr officers, however, directed 
their attention at once to the Moh.amnicdau 
element in tho army, and authoritatively pro¬ 
nounced that the Hindoo .sepoys were simjdy 
dupe.s and tools in the hands of the Moslem. 
Tho-'o interpreters said—We have superseded tho 
Mohammedan power in India; we have dethroned 
tlic descendants of tho great Aurungzebe and the 
greater Akbar; we have subjected the mogul’s 
lieutenants or nawabs to our authority; wo have 
lately c.-itiiiguishcd the last remaining monarchy 
in Northern India held by a son of tho Faithful; 
we liavc reduced a conquering and dominant race 
to a i>osition of inferiority and subserviency; and 
hence their undying resentment, their imjdacablo 
helved, their resolute determination to try one 
more siruggle for supremacy, and their crafty 
emiiloymcnt of simple bigoted Hindoos as worthy 
instnmiontswhcn sufficiently excited by dark hints 
and bold lies. 

But there was one fact which alt these oflicei’S 
admitted, when it was too late to apply a remedy. 
AVliether the Hindoo or tho Mohammedan element 
was most disturbed, all agreed that the British 
forces were ill placed to cope with any difficulties 
arising out of a revolt. Doubt might be entcr- 
taineil how far the disloyalty among tho native 
troo])s would extend; but there could bo no doubt 
that European troojis were scanty, just at the 
places where most likely to be needed. There were 
somewhat over twenty thousand Queen’s troops? at 
tho time in India, with a few others on the way 
thither. Of these, as has been shewn in a former 
jiage, the larger proportion was with tho Bengal 
trooj)s; but instead of being distributed in the 
various Bengal and Oude provinces, they were 
rather largely iwstcd at two extreme points, 
certainly not less than two thousand miles apart 
—on the Afghan frontier of tho Punjaub, and on 
the Bui’meso frontier of Pegu. Four regiments 
of the Queen’s army w'ere guarding the newly 
annexed country of tho Punjaub, while three 
others were similarly holding tho recent conquests 
in Pegii. What was the consequence, in relation 
to the twelve hundred miles between Calcutta and 
the Sutlej 1 An almost complete denudation of 
European troops: a surrendering of most of tho 
strongholds to tho mercy of the sepoys. Only 
one European regimcid: at Lucknow, and none 
other in the whole of Oude; two at Meerut, one 


at Agra, one at Dinapoor, and one at Calcutta— 
none at Cawnporo or Allahabad. Th^ two great 
native capitals of India—DoHii, of tiSs Moham¬ 
medans: Benares, of. the Hindo<»-phad not one 
European regiment in them. Indeed, earlier in 
the year, Calcutta itself had none; but tho author¬ 
ities, as narrated in the last chapter, became so 
uneasy at the thought of being without European 
supporters at the seat of^vemment, that they 
sent to Rangoon in PeguTor one of the Queen’s 
regiments, and did not venture upon the Barrack- 
pore disbandnients until this regiment h.id arrived. 
The lieutenant-governor of the Northwest Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising Delhi .and the surrounding 
region.'?, Iiad in his wliolo govermnent only three 
European regiments, and a sepoy army, soon found 
to be faithle.s.s. Oudo had a con.sidcrablo n.ativo 
force; but Bengiil proper had very few troops 
of any kind. In short, tho Company’s force.s were 
almost as unfavourably distributed as they could 
possibly be, to stem the Revolt at its beginning; 
and there may not be much haaard in assuming 
that tho natives were as well acquainted with tliis 
fact as tho British. 

The reader will find it useful to hoar in niiiul, 
that the unfavourable symptoms during the first 
four months of the year did not present tlicmsclvos 
in those districts which were afterwards a.ssociatc(l 
with such terrible deeds. Mcerat and DolhL 
Dinapoor and Ghazccporc, Benares and Allahabad, 
Cawnporo and Lucknow, Mir/aporo and Agra— 
tbeso were not in open disaffection ilui'ing tbo 
period under notice, however much the elements 
for a storm may have been gathering. It was at 
Dumdum, Barrackpore, and Berhainpore, on tho 
Hoogly branch of tho Lower Gauges—and at 
Umballa near the .Sutlej, separated from them by 
more than a thousand miles—that tho insiihordi- 
inalion was chiefly shewn. Now, however, the 
scene shifts to tlic Jumna and tho lJp[icr Ganges— 
with which it will he well to become familiar bj' 
means of maps. Especially must the positions 
of Meorut and Delhi he attended to, in relation to 
tho events detailed in this and tho next following 
chapters. 

Meerut, as a district, i.s a part of tho Doah or 
delta enclosed between the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna; but it is Mecmt the town with which 
this narrative is concerned. It came into the 
possession of the British in 1830, and is now in¬ 
cluded in tho territories of Northwest Bengal. The 
town, standing on the small river Kaleo NudJec, 
is about equidistant from the Ganges and the 
Jumna, twenty-five or thirty miles from each, and 
nearly nine hundred miles from Calcutta. Meerut 
is interesting to tho Indian antiquary in pos-scssiug 
some good architectural remains of mosques and 
pagodas; and to the European residents, in pos¬ 
sessing one of the largest and finest Christian 
churches in India, capable of accommodating three 
thousand persons, and provided with a good organ; 
but the houses of the natives arc wretchedly built, 
and the streets narrow a]id dirty, as in most 
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oriental tovras. It is as a military station, how- 
eyer, that Meerut is most important The canton¬ 
ment is two miles north' of the town, and is 
• divided into two portions by-a small branch of the 
river, over which two bridges have been thrown. 
The northern half of the cantonment contains 
lines for the accommodation of a brigade of horse- 
artillery, a European cavalry corps, and a regiment 
of European infantiy-^eparated respectively by 
intervals of several hundred yards. In front of 
these is a fine parade-ground, a mile in width and 
four miles in length, having ample space for field- 
battery practice and the manoeuvres of horse- 
artillery ; with a heavy battery on the extreme 
right. Overlooking the parade are the barracks, 
with stables, hospitals, riding-schools, canteens, 
and other military ofliccs. The barracks consist 
of a series of separate brick-built low-roofed 
structures, each comprising one largo and lofty 
room, surrounded by a spacious enclosed verandah, 
divided into apartments for the non-commissioned 
olficors and the families of married men. Behind 
the barracks, in a continued line three deep, arc 
the bungalows or lodges of the oflicers, each 
surrounded by a garden about a himdred yards 
square. The opposite or southern half of the 
cantonment is mainly occuxiied by the huts {not 
barr.acks) for native troops, and by the detached 
l^ngalows for the officers who command them. 
This description, applicable in some degree to 
many parts of India, may assist in conveying an 
idea of the manner in which the European officers 
have usually been lodged at the cantonments—in 
detached bungalows at no great distance from the 
huts of the native troops: it may render a little 
more intelligible some of the details of tbc fearful 
tragedies about to bo narrated. Before the He volt, 
it was customary to keep at Meerut a regiment 
of European cavalry, a regiment of European 
infiiutry, one of native cavalry, and three of native 
infantry, besides horse and foot artillery. The 
station is a particularly healthy one; and, both 
politically and geographically, is an important 
place to the British rulers of India. 

Meerut, in some respects, was one of the last 
towns in which the mutiny might have been 
expected to commence; for there was,no other 
place in the Northwest Provinces containing at 
the time so many English troops. There were 
the fiOth (Rifle) regiment, 1000 strong; the 6th 
Dragoon Guards or Carabineera, COO strong (but 
not fully mounted); a troop of horse-artillery; 
and 500 artillery recruits—altogether about 2200 
men, with a full complement of officers. The 
native troops were but little more numerous; 
comprising tho 3d Bengal cavalry, and the 11th 
and 20th Bengal infantry. In such a relative 
state of the European and native forces, no one 
for an instant w'ould have admitted tho probability 
of a revolt being successful at such a time and 
place. 

Although it was not until the second week in 
May that those events took place, which carried 


grief and mourning into so many families, Meerut 
began its troubles in the latter part of tho pre¬ 
ceding month. The troops at this station had 
not been inattentive to tho events transpiring in 
Lower Bengal; they knew all the rumours c-on- 
ceming the greased cartridges; they had been 
duped into a belief in the truth of those rumours; 
and, moreover, emissaries had been at work 
among them, instilling into their minds another 
preposterous notion—that the government had 
plotted to take away their caste and insult their 
religion, by causing tlie pulverised bones of 
bullocks to be mixed up with the flour sold in the 
public markets or bazaars. Major-general Hewett, 
commanding the military division of wliich 
Meerut was tho chief station, sought by every 
means to eradicate from tho minds of tho men 
these absurd and pernicious ideas ; ho pointed out 
how little the government had to gain by such a 
course, how contrary it would be to the policy 
adopted during a hundred years, and how improb¬ 
able was the whole rumour. lie failed, liowevcr, 
in his appeal to tho good sense of the men; and 
equally did tho European officci-s of llio nritivo 
regiments fail: the sepoys or infantry,,tho .sowars 
or cavaliy, alike continued in a distrustful an<l 
suspicious state. Many British officers accus¬ 
tomed to Indian troops aver that theses men had 
been rendered more insuboi-dinatc than over Isy 
the leniency of tho proceedings at Barrackporc 
and Berhampore; that disbaudinent was not a 
sufficiently severe punishment for the otlenccs 
committed at thoscs places ; that the deluj' in 
the disbanding wa.s injurious, as denoting irreso¬ 
lution on the part of tho authorities at (Calcutta.; 
and that the native troojis in other place.s had 
begun to imbibe an opinion tliat the government 
were afraid of them. But whatever be the amount 
of truth in this mode of interpretation, certain 
it is that tho troops at Meerut evinced a mutinous 
spirit that caused great uneasiness to their com¬ 
manders. Bungalows and liou.ses were sot on fire, 
no one know by whom; officers were not s.alulc(i 
as had been their wont; and whispers went about 
that the men intended to .adopt a bold course in 
reference to tho greased cartridges. 

The military authorities on the spot resolved 
to put this matter to the te.st. On (he 23d of 
April, Colonel Smyth, tho English commander 
of the 3d regiment of native Bengal cavaliy, 
ordered a parade of tho skirmishers of his regi¬ 
ment with carabines on tho following morning, 
to shew them tho newly introduced mode of 
adjusting their cartridges without biting, hoping 
and believing that they would bo gratified by • 
this indication of the willingness of the govern¬ 
ment to consult their feelings in the matter. 
He caused the havildar-major and the havildar- 
major’s orderly to come to his liouse, to shew them 
how it was to he done; and tho orderly fired off 
a carabine under the now system. At night, 
however, uneasiness w«s occasioned by the 
burning down of the orderly’s tent, and of a 
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horso-hospital close to the magazine. Although this 
act of incendiarism looked ominous, the colonel 
nevertheless determined to carry out his object on 
the morrow. Accordingly, on the morning of the 
24th, the troops assembled on parade; and the 
havildar-major fired off one cartridge to shew* 
them how it was to be done. The men demurred, 
however, to the reception of the cartridges, though 
the same in kind as had been used by them during 
^a long period, and not the new cartridges. An 
investigation ensued, which was conducted on the 
25th by Major Harrison, deputy-judge advocate. 
On being examined, the men admitted that they 
could discern notliing impure in the composition 
or glazing of the paper; but added that they had 
hem-d it was unoloanj and believed it to be so. The 
inquiry, .after a few conciliatory observations on 
the part of the judge, ended in the men expressing 
contrition for tlicir obstinacy, .and promising a 
ready obedience in the use of the cartridges 
whenever called ujam. 

A hope was now entertained that the difficulties 
had been smoothed aw.ay; but this hope proved 
lo lie fiiUacious. Major-general Ilewctt, wishing 
(o put .an end to tlie stupid prejudice, and to 
settle at once all doubts as to the obedience of 
the men, ordered a parade of the 3d cavalry for 
tlic morning of the (ith of May. On the evening 
of the 5th, preparatory to the p.arade, cartridges 
were given out to the men, the same in quality .as 
those which li.ad been freely in use during many 
yeai'.s. Highty-livo of the sowars or troopers— 
ciUu'r .still incredulous on tho gi-caso-question, 
oi- resolved to mutiny whether with just ciiuse or 
}iot—positively refused to receive tlio cartridges. 
'I'his conduct, of course, could not bo overlooked; 
the men were taken into custody, and tried by a 
court-martial; they were found guilty of a grave 
military offence, .and wore committed to imprison¬ 
ment with hard labour, for periods varying from 
six lo ten years. The governor-general, seeing 
the necessity of promjditudo at this crisis, had 
just sent orders to tho military stations that the 
judgments of all court-martials should be put 
in force instantly, as a means of impressing the 
troo])s with tho seriousness of their ■position; and 
M.ajor-goneral Ilewctt, acting on these instruc¬ 
tions, proceeded on tho 9th to enforce the sentence 
of tho court-martial. A European guard of COth 
Rifle.s and C.ar.abiniers was placed over tho con¬ 
victed men; and at daybreak the whole military 
force at the station was assembled on tho rifle 
parade-ground. All were there—the European 
(iOth, Carabiniers, and artillery—the native 3d, 
11th, and 20th. Tho European cannon, carbines, 
and rifles wore loaded, to prepare for any emer¬ 
gency. The eighty-five mutineers of the .3d native 
cavalry were marched upon tho ground; they were 
stripped of their imiforms and accoutrements; 
they were shackled with irons riveted on by tlie 
armourers. While this was. being done, very 
meaning looks were exchanged between the 
culprits and the other sowars of the same 


regiment—the former looking reproachfully at tho 
latter, while the latter appeared gloomy and crest¬ 
fallen: it was evident that the unccmvicted men 
had promised to resist and prevent the infliction 
of tlie degrading punishment on their convicted 
associates; but it was equally evident that the 
presence of so many armed European troops 
would have rendered any a.ttempt at rescue worec 
than useless. Tho manaejes having been adjusted, 
the men were marched off to jaU. And herein 
a grave mistake appears to have been committed. 
Instead of keeping a watchful eye over those men 
at such a perilous time, and retaining them under 
a guard of European troops until the excitement 
had blown over, tlioy were sent to the common 
jail of Meerut, two miles distant from the can¬ 
tonment, and thei’e handed over to the i>olice or 
ordinary civil power of the town. How disastrous 
was the result of this course of proceeding, wc shall 
presently see. The native troops, when the cul¬ 
prits had been removed from the parade ground, 
returned to their lines furious with indignation— 
at least the 3d cavalry were so, and they gradu.ally 
brought over tho infantry to share in their indig¬ 
nant feelings. It was a degrading punishment, 
unquestionably; whether tho remainder of the 
native troops at the station would be terrified or 
exasperated by it, was just tho problem which 
remained to bo solved. All tho afternoon .and 
evening of that day were tho men brooding and 
whispering, plotting and planning. Unfortunately, 
the European officers of native regiments were 
accustomed to mix so seldom with their men, 
that they knew little of what occurred except on 
parade-ground: this plotting w.as only known by 
its fioiits. Judged by subsequent events, it apj)cars 
probable that tho native troops sent emissaries to 
Delhi, forty miles distant, to announce what load 
occurred, and to plan an open revolt. The prime 
plotters were the ,3d; the 20th were nearly as 
eager; but tho 11th, newly arrived at Meerut, 
held back for some time, although they did not 
betray the rest. 

Little did tho European inhabitants, their wives 
and their children, at Meerut, dream what was in 
store for them on Sunday tho 10th of May—a day 
of peace in-the eyes of Christians. It was on the 
9th that tho sentence of tho court-martial on the 
eighty-five mutineers was enforced: it was on the 
loth that tlie Revolt, in its larger sense,' began. 
Whether these two events stood to each other in 
tho relation of cause and effect, is a question not 
easily to bo answered; but it may safely be 
assorted that tho Revolt would not have resulted 
from the punishment unless tho men had been 
generally in a state of disaffection. The Suiukay 
ojienod as most Sundays open in Indi.a, quiet .and 
uneventful, and remained so till evening. L.adies 
and families were then going to evening-service at 
tho church. Some of them passed the mc.«s-room 
of the 3d cavalry, and there saw servants looking 
towards the road leading to tho native infantry 
lines. Something was evidently wrong. On 
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inquiry it appeared that a mutiny had broken out, 
and that fighting was going on in the bazaar. 
Crowds of armed mcri soon hurried that way; 
and families who had boon on the route to church, 
drove or walked back in haste to, escape danger. 
So it was on all sides: whoever on tliat evening 
ventured forth, found that blood-shedding instead 
of ehurch-scrvico would fill their thoughts. The 
Kev.* Mr Smyth, chaplain of Meerut, while 
driving to church for the seven o’clock service, 
met two of the (>0th Rifles covered with bloo<l; 
and on reaching tlio church, he saw buggies and 
carriages driving away "in great confusion, and 
a body of people pointing to a column of fire and 
.smoke in the direction of the city: frequent shots 
were heal'd, amid the erics of a largo mob. In 
another direction the wife of an oificcr in the 
3d cavalry, going like otlier Europeans to church, 
and startled like them by sounds of violence, saw 
a private of the Carabiuiers unarmed, and running 
for very life from several men armed with latthics 
or long sticks: she stopped her carriage and took 
in the Engli.sh soldier; but the men continued 
to strike at him until the vehicle rolled away. 
This lady, on reaching her bungalow in haste and 
dismay, was the first to give notice to her hnsliand 
that something was wrong among the native 
troops; he instantly started oil' on foot to the 
lino.s, without waiting for Ins horse. In another 
jiart of the scene, an English officer of the 11th 
native infantry, at about six o’clock on that 
evening, while in his bungalow preparing for a 
ride with Colonel Eiunis of the same regiment, 
had his attention attracted to his servants, and 
those ill the bungalows of other officers, going 
<lowu towards the front of the several compounds 
or gardens, and looking steadily into tho lines or 
cantonment of the regiment. He heard a buzzing, 
murmuring noise, which at first he deemed of 
no consequence; but as it continued and increased, 
be hastily finished dressing and went out. Scarcely 
had he reached his gate, when he heard the sound 
of fircanns, which his practised ear at once told 
him were loaded w'ith ball-cartridge. An Enroiiean 
noii-commissioncd officer came running towards 
liini, with, otliors, and exclaimed: ‘ For God’s sake, 
sir, leave! Return to your bungalow, change that 
di'css, and fly!’ Shortly afterwards shots came 
into his own compound ; and tho havildar-major 
of tho 11th, rushing terrified and breathless into 
the bungalow, exclaimed: ‘Fly, sahib—fly at once! 
tlio regiments arc in open mutiny, and firing on 
Ibcir officers; and Colonel Fiimis has just b(»n 
shot in my arms!’ Tho officer mounted and 
started off—at first leisurely—because ‘a Briton 
does not like actually running away under any 
circumstances; ’ but wiien the havildar-major 
(native sergeant-major) advised him to gallop 
off to tho European cavalry lines, he saw that the 
suggestion was good; and he immediately started 
—over a nigged and barren plain, cut up by 
nullahs and ravines—towards the lines of the 
Queen’s Carubiiiiors, 


MTien these, and a dozen similar mysteries, 
came to receive their solution, it was found 
mutiny had indeed broken out. Shortly before five 
o’clock on that Sunday afternoon, the men of tho 
3d natiye cavalry, and of the 20th native infantry, 
iwushed out of their lines on a given signal, 
and proceeded to tho hues of tho 11th native 
infantry, all fully armed. After a little liesika- 
tiou, their comrades joined them; and then all 
three regiments proceeded to open acts of violence. 
Colonel Finnis of tho 11th, Ihe moment he heard 
of this startling proceeding, rode to tho p.nradc- 
gronnd, harangued the men, and endeavoured to 
induce them to rctuim to their duly. Instead of 
listening to him, the men of the 20th fired a volley, 
and ho fell, riddled with bulksts—the first victim 
of the Indian Revolt. The other officers present, 
feeling that their remaining longer on the ground 
would effect no good, escaped. Whether a d.ariiig 
man miglit have stemmed the torrent, cannot now 
be told ; no ono attempted it after Fiiniis’s dcaili; 
his brother-officers were allowed to escape to tlic 
linos of tho artillery and the Car.abinicrs, on llie 
other side of the encam]inient. So far as tlio 
accounts aro intelligible, tlio first .sliois aiijiear to 
have been fired by tlie 20tli, the IJtU joining 
aftcrward.s in tlio violence. 

Wliile the infantry were thus engaged, the mniii- 
ons but natural stop was taken by tin; 3(1 i ivalry 
of releasing tlieir cighty-fivo imprisoned com¬ 
panions—oininou.s, bceauso those men, enraged at 
their incarceration, would join in the disorder 
with heated blood and c.xeitcd pa,ssion.s. 'flio 
troopers proceeded to the jail, sot their companions 
free, armed them, and invited them to sliare in 
the mutiny. All this was evidently ]iroconeerto(l; 
for native smitlis were at liand to strike otf the 
manacles. Yelling and threatening, the whole 
returned to tho lines ; and then commeneed tlio 
direful mischief. Within a very sliort time, all 
three regiments became busily engaged in limning 
and murdering. But this was not all; when tlie 
eighty-five troopers wore liberated, the otlier 
prisoners in tho jail, twchc hundred in numlicr, 
were set at liberty at the same time; and then 
the scum of Indian society entered into tho scenes 
of violence with demoniac relish, adding tenfold to 
the horrors jierpetrated by the sepoy.s and sowar.s. 
The mutinocr.s and the ruffi<ans set fire to nearly 
all tho bungalows of the native lines, .and to the 
government establishments nc.ir at hand, murder¬ 
ing, as they went, tho Europeans who fell in their 
way. Tho bungalows being mostly thatched with 
straw, tho destruction was very rapid; the cow¬ 
ardly assailants^ setting lire to the Ibatcb, waited 
till the flames had driven out the inmates of tlie 
bungalow, and then fell upon them as assas.sins. 
The conflagrations were accompanied by the yells 
of the rioters and the shrieks of the sufferci's, reu- 
dorod more terrible by the approach of darkness. 
The rabble of tho h^^zaar, and tho lowest portion 
of tho population generajly, as if intoxicated by 
release from the dread of Europeans, now 
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joinetl the mutineers and the released felons, and 
the horrors thickened. Oh all sides shot up 
columns of flame and smoke; on all sides 
■acre heard the shouts and curses of some, the 
cries and lamentations of otliers. On® redeeming 
feature—there may have 'been others—^marked 
these proceedings; the sepoys of the 11th, in most 
instances, connived at the escape of their officers— 
nay, strove earnestly to save them: it was not by 
,nicn of his own regiment that poor Colonel Finnis 
had been shot down. 

A few individual examples, drawn from the- 
simple but painful narratives of eye-witnesses, will 
shew in what w.ay misery and death were brought 
into homes where the peace of a Christian 
yal»hath had reigned only a few hours before. 

The Rev. Mr Smyth, after returning hurriedly 
fi'om the church where he had intended to porfonn 
divine service, took .shelter in the house of an 
oliicer of the artillery in the English lines. Shots 
had ju.^1 I'ofMrn been aimed at that officer and his 
wile hy eight or ti-eU.sepoys of the artillery depot 
or school, while .staiiiing .at llic very g.-ito of their 
comimuiid; and yet fir Smytli himself was saluted 
re flect fully hy scveif:.! sepoys during his hurried 
retreat—>shcw ing th<j strange mixture of deference 
and ferocity cxliihifed by these misguided men. 
kro.scntly afterwards another shot avas heard, a 
horse was seen galloping past with a buggy; and 
it was soon found that the surgeon and the 
veterinary suigeon (|f the .‘hi cavalry had been 
wouuiled and mutilitflal. The clergyman csea{icd 
uuhui'1, to loam andflto inouni over the events 
tiaiispiring in (itlicH parts of the town and 
eaiitoTiuieiit. M 

A captain of lior.'M tin; hush.and of the lady 
inciilioiicd in ;i formo-apiiragraph, hastened on the 
lirst news from his lm»atow to the lines of the 3d 
cavalry, in w liicli he cSiimanded a troop. He was 
respt'clcd hy Iiis m4 i||'vho otlin-cd lum no hurt, 
ami who seemed to n.Btate for a time whether to 
join the rest iii mutiny or not. Hoon, however, the 
mania infeete<l them ; and the captain, seeing the 
jail o])ened and the prisoners liberated, hastened 
back. Tlic road from the town to the cantonment 
was in an uproar; the iufantiy and the h.i/,aar- 
]H-o])le W'crc in crowds, anneal and firing; and he 
saw one of the miscreant trooi>ers stab to death 
ail Englishwoman, the wife of the Meerut hotel- 
Jii'cper, as she passed. Soon a ball whizzed past 
his own car, and he saw one of his own troopers 
aiming at him; he shouted: ‘Was that meant 
for me 1 ’ ‘ Yes,’ was the reply; ‘ I will have your 
blood ! ’ The captain detected this man as one 
whom he had been obliged to fjunish for carelcss- 
ne.ss and disobedicnc^. The man fired again, but 
ag.ain missed his ai^; and although tho other 
troojiers did not joii^in this, -they made no attempt 
to check or seize ilie assailant The captain, 
ahandoniB gi-adualiy by all but a very few 
troopers, at lengll^ reached the European lines, 
wliere ho took part in tJio proceedings afterwards 
adopted. Mc.anwhilo the poor wifo had passed 


fiS 

two hours ofterrible suspense. Believing at first 
that the carabinier whom she had saved might 
have been tho main object of attack, she hid his 
nniform, dressed him in a coat of her husband’s, 
and bade him sit with herself and ffimily, for 
mutual safety. Out of doors sho heard shots and 
shouts, and saw houses burning. In the next 
bungalow, specdUy fired, was tho wife ^ an 
adjutant lately anived from England; sho wuis 
entreated to come over for shelter, but not arriving, 
servants were sent in to seek her. A horrid sight 
mot them;. tho hapless lady lay on the floor in 
a pool of blood, dead, and mntilateil in a way that 
the pen refuses to describe. The noises and 
flames increased ; eight or ton flaming bungalows 
were in sight at once; and many a struggle 
took place between tho captain’s servants and 
the mutineers, during wliich it was quite un¬ 
certain whether one more burning, one more 
massacre, would ensue. Troopers rushed into 
the bungalow, endeavouring to fire it; while 
others, with a lingering aflection towards the 
family of their officer, ])revcntcd them. The 
husband arrived, in speceliloss agony concerning 
the safety of those dear to him. Wrapped in 
black stablc-hlankcts, to hide their light dresses, 
all loft the house amid a glare of flame from 
neighbouring buildings, and hid under trees in 
the garden; whence they sped to a small ruin 
near at hand, where, tlirougiiout the remainder 
of tho night, they crouched listening to the noises 
without. Bands of armed men jiassed in and out 
of the bungalow compound during tbc night, and 
were only prevented from prosecuting a .search, 
hy an assurance from the domestics that the 
officer’s family bad cflectcd their c.5cape. When 
morning came, the (now) houseless Euro[)eaus, with 
about twenty troopers who remained faithful to 
the last—though agitated by strange waverings 
and irresolution—^left the place, taking with them 
such few clothes and trinkets as could be h.astily 
collected, and started off for tho Carabiniors’ lines, 
passing on their way the smouldering ruins of 
many bungalows and public bnildiug.s. 

Howsoever the narratives might vary in details, 
in substance they were all alike; they sjioko of a 
night of burning, slaughter, and dismay. Wher¬ 
ever there was a bungalow, the European inhabit¬ 
ants of which did not succeed in escaiiing to the 
English lines, there was murder perpetrated. Thc 
escape of Mr Greathed, civil commissioner for 
Meerut, was a narrow one. llis house—flat-roofed, 
as it fortunately happened—^w'as one of the lirst 
attacked by the mutineers: at tho first alarm, Mr 
and Mrs Greathed fled to the roof; tliithcr, on the 
least intimation from any of the servants, the mis¬ 
creants would have followed them; but the servants 
persisted that tho family had departed; and the 
assaOants, after searching every room in the liousc, 
took their departure. One officer after another, 
as he rushed from his bungalow to call his men 
back, to their allegiance, was shot down; and wher¬ 
ever tho mutineers and their ruffian companions 
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brought murder into a house, th^* mingled with 
the murder a degree of barbarity quite appalling 
and unexpected. There were a few Europeans 
in the town and vieiniiy not coimected with the 
military department; and these, unless they elFeoted 
their escape, were treated like the rest; rank, age, 
and sox were equally disregarded—or, if sex made 
any KfiifFeronce, women, gentle English women, 
were treated more ruthlessly than men. An officer 
of the 20th, living in his bungalow with his wife 
and two children, was sought out by the ruffians: 
the father and mother were killed; but a faithful 
ayah snatched up the two diildron and carried 
them off to a place of safety—the" poor innocents 
never again saw their parents alive. An English 
sergeant was living with his wife and six children 
beyond the limits of the cantonment; he and 
three of his little ones were massacred in a way 
that must for very shame be left untold; the 
mother, with the other three, all bleeding and 
mutilated, managed to crawl to the European lines 
about midnight. 

With what inexpressible astonishment were the 
narratives of these deeds heard and perused! Men 
who had been in India, or w'ere familiar with 
Indian affairs, knew that the sepoys had before 
risen in mutiny, and had shot their officers; but it 
was something strange to them, a terrible novelty, 
tliat tender women and little children—injuring 
none, and throwing a halo of refinement around 
all—should be so vilely treated as to render death 
a relief. The contrast to all that was considered 
characteristic of the Hindoo was so groat, that to 
this day it remains to many an Indian veteran a 
horrid enigma—a mystery insoluble even if his 
heart-sickness would load him to the attempt. Be 
it romerhbered that for a whole century the natives 
had been largely trusted in the relations of social 
life; and had well justified that trust. Many an 
liiiglisli lady (it has been observed by an eloquent 
reviewer, whose words we h;ive before quoted) has 
travelled from one end of the country to the other 
—along desert roads, through thick jungles, or on 
vast solitary rivei-s—miles and miles away from 
the companionship of white men, without the 
slightest anxiety. Her native servants, Moham¬ 
medans and Hindoos, were her protectors; and 
she was safe in such custody as in an English 
homo. Her slightest caprice was os a law to her 
atteiidanls. These swarthy bearded men, ready at 
her beck, ever treated her with the most delicate 
respect, ever appeared to bear about with them a 
chivalrous sense of the sacredness of their charge. 
Not a word or a gesture ever alarmed her modesty 
or excited her fear; and her husband, father, 
brother never hesitated to confide her to such 
guardianship. It was in the year 1867 that the 
charm of this delicate fidelity was first broken ; 
and broken so appallingly, that men were long 
incredulous that such things could he. 

But the children, the sabred and mangled little 
ones—that these could be so treated by the same 
natistes, w as more astounding to the Anglo-Indians 


than even the treatment of the women. ‘Few 
of our countiyroen' have ever returned from 
India without deploring the loss of their native 
servants. In Gie nursery they are, perhaps, more 
, missed than'in any other part of the establishment. 
There are, doubtless, hundreds of English parents 
in this country who remember with feelings of 
kindliness and gratitude the nmety hearers, or 
male nurses, who attended their children. The 
patience, the gentleness, the tenderness with whicln 
these white-robed swarthy Indians attend tlie 
little chSdren of their European masters, surpass' 
even tlie love of women. You may see them 
sitting for hour after hour, wdth tli6ir little in¬ 
fantine charges, amusing them with toys, fanning 
them when they slumber, brushing away the flies, 
or pacing* the v'crandah with the little ones in 
their arms, droning the low monotonous lullaby 
which charms them to sleep; and all this without 
a shadow on the brow, without a gestme of 
impatience, wMiont a single petubsv.t word. No 
matter how peevish, how w ward, how unreason¬ 
able, how exacting the chi)l| may bo, tlio native 
bearer only smiles, shews'Siis white teeth, or 
shakes his black locks, givilig back a word of 
endearment in reply to younjt master’s fiii])erious 
discontent In the sick-room, doubly gentle and 
doubly patient, his noiscloss ministrations arc 
continued through long days, often through long 
nights, as though hunger and weariness were 
human frailties to be cast c'f at such a time, it 
is little to say tliat those liirclings often love 
their master’s children v Hi greater Icndonioss 
titan their own. Parted ffci tlicir little charges, 
they may often be seen U’ceping like cliildrcn 
themselves; .and have be'^d^vnown, in after-years, 
to travel hundreds of mib'' Li see the brave young 
ensign or the blooming Phkhii whom they once 
dandled in tlieir arms.’ men, it is true, were 
domestic servants, not sepo^ or soldiers fighting in 
the army of the Compaiij i but it is equally true 
that the British officers, llmost without exccidion, 
trusted implicitly to tic sepoys who acted as 
orderlies or servants to them ; and that those 
orderlies shewed themselves worthy of the trust, 
by tlioir ;;empulous wsjiect to the ladies of each 
household, and theiriendcr affection for the little 
ones bom under the reof of the bungalow. Hence 
the mingled wonderment and grief when fiend¬ 
like cmoltics suddenly destroy^ the charm of 
this reliance. 

Allowing tlie veil to remain, at present, drawn 
over still greater horrors in other places, it must 
be admits that the iirincij^ial atrocities at Meerut 
were perpetrated tiy the ifwelve hundred mis¬ 
creants liberated from the jail, aided by the 
general rabble of the town. The native troops 
had something in their thoHights besides firing 
bungalows and murdering a few Europeans; they 
had arranged some sort of p(ot with the native 
tiwps of Delhi; and they sei out in a body for 
that city long before the deplorable transactions at 
Meerut had ceased. Those scenes continued more or 
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less throughout the night; officers and their wivos, 
parents and their children, were not relieved from 
the agony of suspense before morning broke. 

The number massacred at Meerut on this even¬ 
ing and night was not so large as the excited 
feelings of the survivors led them to imply; but it 
was large to ihm/ for it told of a whole cluster 
of happy homes suddenly broken up, of bungalows 
reduced to ashes, of bleeding corpse brought in 
•one by one, of children rendered fatherless, of 


property consumed, of hopes blasted, of confidence 
destroyed. The European soldiers, as will jiresently 
be seen, soon obtained the mastery so far as 
Meerut was concerned; but the surviving women 
and children had still many hours, many days, of 
discomfort and misery to bear. The School of In¬ 
struction near tho artillery laboratory became the 
place of shelter for most of them; and this place 
was much crowded. How mournfully does it tell 
of large famUies rendered homeless to read thus: 



Laboratory at Moerut. 


‘ We are in a small house at one end of the place, 
wliich consists of one large room and verandah 
rooms all round; and in this miserable shed—for 
we can scarcely call it anything else—^there ate 
no less than forty-one souls’—^then are named 
thirteen members of one family, ton of another, 
three other families of four each, and two others 
of three each—‘ besides having in our verandah 
room the post-office, and arranging at present a 
small room adjoining tho post-office as the tele¬ 
graph-office.’ Some of the houseless officers and 
their families found temporary homes in the 
sergeants’ rooms of the European linos ; space 
was found for all, although amid much confn.sion; 
and one of the refugees writes of ‘a crowd of help¬ 
less babies’ that added to the misery of tho scene. 
Adverting to othorf like herself, she remarks: 
‘ Ladies who were mcrelbrmal acquaintances now 
wring each other’s hands with intense sympathy; 


what a look there was when we firet assembled 
here!—all of us had stared death in the face.’ 

Let ns turn now to a question which has 
probably presented itself more than once to the 
mind of the reader durftig the perusal of these 
sad details—What were the twenty-two hundred 
European troops doing while me three native 
regiments were imbuing theif hands in the 
blood of innocent women and/children 1 Could 
not they have intervened to OTovent the atroci¬ 
ties? It must bo borne in imnd that these fine 
English troops, the Carabiniers and COth Rifles, 
with artillery, were nearly equal in number to the 
rebels; and that, if quickly moved, they would 
have been a match for five or ten times their 
number. Whether or not they wre quickly 
moved, is just tho question at issue. Major- 
general Hewett’s dispatch to the adjutant-general 
thus describes- the conmo adopted as soon msi^c 
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outbreak became known to him: ‘ The artilkry, 
Carabinicrs, and 60th Rifles were got under arms; 
but by the time wo reached the native infantry 
parade-ground, it was too dark to act With efficiency 
in that direction; consequently, the troops retired 
to the north 6f the nullah, so as to cover the 
barracks and officers’ lines of the artillery, Oara- 
biniers, and 60th Rifles; which were, with the 
exception of one Jionse, preserved; though the 
insurgents—for I believe the mutineei's had by 
that time retired by the Allygnrh and Delhi roads 
—burned the vacant Sapper and Miner lines.’ 

One thing is quite eertain—the mutineers were 
not pursued; they wore allowed to go to Delhi, 
there to raise the standard of rebellion in a still 
more alarming way. The Carabiniers, it is true, 
wore deficient in horses to join in pumit; hut 
this might assuredly have been obviated by 
precautionary arrangements during the many 
days oil which the 3d native cavalry had shewn 
symptoms of insubordination. An officer of the 
11th native infantry, who narrowly escaped death 
in his gallop to the European cantonment, accom- 
lianicd the Queen’s regiments to the scene of 
anarchy; but there is evidence that he considered 
the movements somewhat tardy. ‘It took ns a 
longtime, in my opinion,’ he says, ‘to get ready, 
and it was dark before the Carabiniers were 
prepared to start in a body.’ In the latitude of 
Meerut, wo may remark, in the second week in 
May, darkness can hardly come on until near 
seven o’clock, whereas the outbreak ocoumd two 
hours earlier. Ue continues: ‘When the Cara¬ 
biniers were mounted, we rode off at a brisk trot, 
through clouds of suffocating dust, and darkness, 
in an easterly direction, and along a narrow road 
—not admwiiu) in the direetim of the confiagration, 
but, on the contrary, leaving it behind on our 
right rear. In tliis way we proceeded for some 
two or three miles, to my no small surprise, when 
suddenly the “halt” was sounded, and we faced 
about, retracing our steps, and verging off to our 
left. Approaching the conflagration, we debouched 
on the left rear of the native infantry lines, which 
of course wore all in a blaze. Skirting along 
behind these lines, wo turned them at the western 
end, and wheeling up to the left, came upon the 
1 Ith piUMde-ground, where, at a little distance, we 
found the horse-artillery* and her Majesty’s COth 
Rifles. It appears that the throe regiments of 
mutineers had by this time commenced dropping 
off to Uie westward to the Delhi road, for here 
some firing took place between them and the 
Rifles; and presently the horse-artillery, coming to 
the ftmit and nnlimbering, opened upon a cop.so 
or wood in which they had apparently found cover, 
with heavy discharges of grape and canister, which 
rattled among the trees; and all was silent again. 
The horse-artillery now limbered up again, and 
wheeled round; and here I joined them, having 
lost the Carabiniers in the darkness. By this time, 
however, the moon arose. The horse-artillery 
column, with Rifles at its head, moving across the 


parade-ground, we entered the long street turning 
fWim the southward behind the light cavalry linos. 
There it was that the extent and particulars of the 
. .conflagration first became visible; and, passing the 
burning bungalow of the adjutant of the 11th 
native infantiy, we proceeded along the straight 
road nr street, flanked on both sides with flaming 
and crashing houses in all stages of combustion 
and min; the Rifles occasionaUy firing volleys as 
we prooerfed. It was by this time past ton o’clock;, 
and having made the entire circuit of the lines, we 
passed up to the oast of them, and, joined by the 
Carabiniers and Rifles, bivouacked for the night.’ 

Collating various accounts of this evening’s 
events, it liecomes evident that the military movo- 
inents of the Europeans were anything but prompt. 
Even if till two regiments and the artillery could 
not have reached the scene of tumult before dark 
—a supposition not at all borne out—still it seems 
strange that all should have ‘bivouacked for the 
night’ at the very time when three mutinous native 
regiments wore on the way to Delhi. Hasty 
critics, as is usual in Such circumstances, at once 
condemned the military commander at Meerut; 
and an ex-governor-general, dwelling, in his place 
in the House of Lords, on the occurrences in ln<tia, 
spoke in a contemptuous tone of ‘an unknown 
man named Hewett’ as otie whose niisoondact load 
allowed the rebel troops to escape from Meerut to 
Delhi. It was hard ’ for a soldier who had served 
for forty ydare in India, without onco roturning 
to his native country, to find contumely llius 
hurled at him; it is one of the bitter tliinp^s to 
which public men are subjected, not only from 
anonymous writers, but from other public men 
whose names carry authority with them. A near 
relation of the major-general afterwards took 
up his defence, urging that it might have been 
unwise policy to send the only European ti()oi)s 
in pursuit to Delhi, at a time when the magazines 
and stores at Meerut required so much attention. 
The defence may possibly bo insufficient; but the 
history of the Crimean war had shown how 
hastily Lord Raglan had been accused of offences, 
things committed and things omitted, for which 
he was afterwai’ds known not to have been respon¬ 
sible; and this experience ought to have suggested 
caution to assailants, especially remembering bow 
long a time must often elapse between an accu¬ 
sation and a refutation, during which time the 
wound is festering. Declining years certainly did 
not prevent the officer whose name is now under 
notice from taking a part in tho operations, such 
as they were, of tho English troops at Meerat; 
although fn his sixty-eighth year, he slept on tho 
ground among the guns, like his men, on tho 10th 
of May, and for fourteen consecutive nights he did 
the same; while for many following weeks he 
never doffed his regimentals, except for change 
of apparel, night or day. Whether such details 
are trivial or not, depends on the nature of the 
accusations. It is only the hasty judgments of 
those at a distance that are hero commented on; 
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the dissatisfaction of the Calcutta authorities will 
be adverted to in a future page. 

The sympathies of the Europeans at Meerut 
were drawn in a forcible way towards tho inmates 
of a convent and school at Sirdhana—an estab¬ 
lishment remarkable as existing in that part of 
India. We must go back sixty yearn to understand 
this. Towards tho close of the last century, there 
was a Cashmepian bayadSre or dancing-girl, who 
.became associated with a German adventurer, 
and then, by a course of unscrupulous intrigue 
and fearless sanguinary measures, obtained pos- 
se.ssion of thi’eo considerable jaghires or princi- 
])alitics in the region around and between Meerut 
and Delhi. These cities, as well as Agra and 
others in tlio Doab, were at that time in tho 
hands of the groat Mahratta chief, Dowlnt Rao 
Scindia. After a scries of briUiant victories, 
the British obtained possession of the Doab in 
1803, but awarded a petty sovereignty to the 
female adventurer, who became thenceforth known 
as the Begum Sumroo. She retained her tjuecn- 
dom until her death in 183,6, after which Uie three 
jaghiiT.s passed into tho hands of tho British. 
Tliis remarkable woman, during the later years of 
her life, professed the Roman Catholic faith; she 
biid a spacious and handsome palace at Sirdhana, 
about twelve miles from Meerut; and near it she 
built a Catholic church, imitative on a small scale 
of St reler’s at Rome, with a beautiful altar inlaid 
with mosaics and juecious stones. Out of twelve 
thousand inhabitants in Sirdhana, about one- 
tenth now profess themselves Christians, having 
imitaled the begum in her change of religion ; 
and there is a Christian convent there, containing 
a number of priests, nuus, and pupUs. When, 
therefore, the outrages occurred at Meerut, appro- 
liensioiis naturally arose concerning the fate of 
the European women and girls at this convent. 
About five days after the Revolt commenced, ’ 
rumours came in that tho inmates of tho con¬ 
vent at Sirdhana were in peril; and it was 
only by great exertions that the postmaster at 
Meerut was enabled to bring some of them away. 
A letter written in reference to this proceeding 
said: ‘The poor nuus begged of him, when he 
was coming away, to try and send them some 
helji; he tried all he could to got a guard to escort 
them to this station, but did not Succeed; and 
yesterday morning (ICtli of May), having given 
up tho idea of procuring a guard from the military 
authorities, he went round, and by speaking to 
some gentlemen, got about fifteen persons to volun¬ 
teer their services, to go and rescue the poor nuns 
and children from Sirdhana; and I am happy to 
say they succeeded in their charitable errand 
without,any one having been injured.’ 

It will bo reiricmbered that, during tho burnings 
and niurderings at Meerut on the evening of the 
10th, most of the mutineers of the three regiments 
started off to Delhi. They took, as was afterwards 
found, the high road frsm Meerut, and passing tho 
villages of Begumabad, Moradnuggur, Furruck- 


nuggur, and Shahdenih, reached Delhi earll 
Monday; tho infantiy making forced marclies, 
and the cavalry riding near them for support. 
Proof was soon afforded that the native troops 
in that city, or some of them, had been waiting for 
tho mutineers, prepared to join them in an organ¬ 
ised attack on the Europeans. What aspect that 
attack put on, and what were the calamities to 
which it gave rise, will be narrated in tlie next 
two chapters. 

Many days elapsed before Meerut recovered its 
tranquillity. Such men of tho 3d, 11th, and 20th 
regiments as remained faithful—especially the 
11th, of whom there were more than a hundred— 
were received at tlic cantonment, and tlieir pre¬ 
vious insubordination pardoned on account of 
their subsequent fidelity; but still there were 
many causes for anxiety. In the major-general’s 
first report on the disasters, he said: ‘ Nearly tho 
whole of tho cantonment and Zillali police have 
deserted.’ These police or watchmen are referred 
to by an officer familiar with the district, who 
says: ‘ Round about Mcenit and Delhi there are 
two or three peculiar castes or tribes, something 
similar to our gipsies, only holding human life at 
less value, and which in former days gave constant 
trouble. Of late years, they have lived in more 
peace and quietness, contenting themselves witli 
picking up stray cattle and things that did not 
belong to them. They have now, however, on the 
earliest occasion broken out again, and have been 
guilty of all kinds of depredations. Skinner’s Horse 
was originally raised to keep these people in order, 
about the time of Lord Lake; such men have 
hitheilo been necessary at Meerut, Delhi, and 
those parts, as watchmen ; every one was obliged 
to keep one, to avoid being robbed to a certainty.’ 
The Meerut inhabitants had thus, in addition to 
their other troubles, the knowletlgo that gangs of 
dosi)eradocs would be likely to acquire renewed 
audacity through the defection of the native police. 

It was soon ascertained that the dak communi¬ 
cations on many of the ifcads w'cro cut ofti and the 
military commandant found much difficulty in 
transmitting intelligence to the seat of government. 
Five days after tho great outbreak, another cause 
of uneasiness ensued. Six companies of native 
Sappers and Miners arrived at Meerut from 
Rwrkee, under their commander, Major jfraser. 
Tho place here named is interesting in a twofold 
point of view. Being situated in one of the most 
elevated"sites in the Doab between tho Jumna and 
the Ganges, about eighty miles north of Meerut, it 
was selected as tho head-quarters for operations on 
tho great Ganges Canal, the noblest British work 
in India; and here has been made a magnificent 
aqueduct nine hundred feet in length, with aidies 
of fifty feet span. This aqueduct, aud the necessary 
workshops and model-rooms of the engineers, have 
converted tho place from a small village to a 
cousiderablc station. Roorkeo also contains an 
establishment called tho ‘Tlioma.son College,’ for 
affording instruction in civil engineering to 
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Europeans and natives. When the native Sappers 
and Miners, about eight hundred strong, arrived 
at Meerut from this place, on the 16Ui of May— 
either excited by the news of the late occur¬ 
rences, or moved by some other iinpuke—they 
suddenly shot their commanding officer, and 
made off for the open country. A force of the 
Carabiniers and horse-artillery wont in purauit 
of them, and shot down many; but a greater 
number escaped, probably to Dellii. Such of 
the companies as did not attempt flight were 
disarmed and carefully watched. 

Too soon, alasl did the Europeans at Meerut 
know that atrocities were being committed at 
Dellii. By twos and threes did fugitives come in, 
glad to sacrifice all else for the sake of very life. 
Now several officers of the 38th native regiment; 
now a merchant and his femily; now officers of 
the 74th and their families; now civil servants 
of the Company; now officers of the 54th—all 


toil-worn, dirty, ra^ed, hungered, weighed down 
by the miseries of their forty miles’ flight from 
brutal assailants: women, as is usual with English¬ 
women, bearing their sliare of these miseries 
with the truest heroism. All was doubt as to the 
occurrences in other quarters; daks were cut ofl; 
telegraphic wires were sever^; tho wishes and 
orders of the govemor-geneml at one place, and 
the commander-in-chief at another, could not yet 
be known. On the night of the outbreak, two, 
Europeans had endeavoured to travel by d&k from 
Meerut to Delhi; they encountered the rebels, 
and were murderrf; and this was the commence¬ 
ment of indications, afterwards abundant enough, 
that the roads were no longer safe. All that was 
certain was, that a sudden social earthquake had 
overturned the homes of families distant nine 
hundred miles from Calcutta, bringing death to 
many, mourning and loss to others, distrust and 
anxiety to all. 






CHAPTEE lY. 


DELHI, THE CENTRE OF INDIAN NATIONALITY. 


HE ooui'sc of this naitative now 
requires that attention—more 
particular than will bo required 
in relation to other cities" in India 
—should be bestowed on the 
world-i^nowned Delhi, the great 
of Jill that cjin be called truly 

-rial in that vast conntiy. Three 

1 (^\ / regiments fled from Meerut to Delhi, 
'Ir ■" and there found other regiments 
j loady to join them in scenes of revolt 
and violence, of spoliation and murder; 
but it is necessary, in order to apjireciate wluit 
Ibllowod, to know why Delhi is regarded in a 
jiceuliar light by the natives: why a successful 
resistance to Drilish rule was, and must long 
continue to be, more serious in that locality than 
in any oilier ]iart of the East. Not only ought the 
jHisition of the city, considered as the residence 
of a hundred and sixty thousand Mohammedan.s 
and Hindoos, to be rendered familiar; -but the 
reader should know how it ha.s happened that the 
sovereign of that city has, for eight or nine 
hundred years, been regarded in a peculiar sense 
as the autocrat of Ilindostan, the one man before 
whom millions of natives have been wont to 
bend the knee, or rather to lie prostrate in abject 
Hubinission. 

What India was before the arrival of the 
Mussulmans, need not be told hero at any 
length. We know, in truth, very littlo on 
that matter. It was from tho days of the first 
Moslem conqueror that the greatness of Delhi 
began. Long before tho Christian era, Arab 
merchants brought rich spiceries from Sindo and 
Malabar, and sold them to Phoenician merchants, 
who convoyed them on laden camels by way of 
Petra to tlie shores of the Mediterranean. Other 
jiortions of Indian merchandise were carried up 
the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates to a 
point whence they were transported westward 
to Aleppo or Antioch—a route almost iden¬ 
tical with that advocated in the present day 
for a Euphrates railway and a Euphrates ’tele¬ 
graph. The Greeks derived all their knowledge 
of Indian commodities through the Phoen’ioians: 
while thoif information concerning the country 


itself was obtained from tho Persians, who at one 
time held sway as far as tho Indus. The expedi¬ 
tion of Alexander the Great into Indio, about 
326 B.C., first gave tho Greeks a peraoual know¬ 
ledge of this wonderful laud; and many succt'ssors 
of tlio great Macedonian added to tho then existing 
amount of information concei’ning tho tribes, tho 
jiroductions, the customs of the region beyond the 
Indus. Consequent on llioso discoveries, tbe 
merchants of the newly founded city of Alexandria 
gradually obtained a command of the trade will) 
India: bringing tbe rich produce of the East by 
ship to Berenice on the Red Sea, and then trans- 
IJorting it overland to Alexandria, The commo¬ 
dities thus imported were chiefly precious stones, 
spices, perfumes, and silks; and during some 
centuries the Roman Empire was drained of much 
specie to pay for these imports.- Alexandrians 
■were tho principal merchants who furnished llu; 
nations of Eurojje with Indian articles till the 
discovery of the passage round tho Cape of Good 
IIopo hy Vasco de Gama in 1498. The wostci’ii 
nations of Asia, however, continued to be su])]ilie(l 
principally by the merchants of B:isra or Bassorah, 
a very flonrirfiing commeixial city near the point 
where the Eupln-ales- empties itself into the 
Persian Gulf; aud there was also an extensive 
caravan-trade from Northern^ India through 
Northern Persia to" the Casj)ian and the Black 
Sea, The discovery of tho Cape of Good Hope 
route naturally attracted the attention of the 
maritime nations of Europe toward.s IndiJi, 
followed by tho settlement of Portuguese and 
Dutch traders on tho coast, and ultimately by the 
wonderftil rise of British power in those regions 
through tho instrumentality of tho East Indiii 
Company. 

But although trading instiiuits tlins laid India 
open to the commercial dealings of merchants, 
and to the cupidity of European princes, it was 
not until modem erudition had boon ap])lied to 
the subject that the true history of the l.-iiid of 
the Hindoos became at all known. Seliolars 
found, when they had mastered the Sanscrit or 
sacred language of that peojdc, that a wonderful 
mine of information was thrown open to them. 
They ascertaijned that the nation, whatever it may 
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have been called, from which the genuine Hindoos 
are descended, must at some period have inhaWted 
the central plains of Asia, whence fliey tnigralM 
into the northern parts of India; that for at 
least a thousand years before the Christian nra, 
great and jtowerful empires existed in Hiudostan, 
which made considerable progress in knowledge, 
civilisation, and literature; that Southern India, 
or the Deooan, was conquered and peopled by Uie 
Hindoos at a much later date than the rest; that 
Buddhism, the mligion of the earlier inhabitants, 
was ovorrulwi and driven out by Brahminism or 
Hindooilbi in the fifth century of pur ora; and 
that for five centuries longer, the Hindoos were 
the true rulers of this much-ooveted.land. 

It was, however, as has beeir already implied, 
only with the arrival of the Mohammedans that 
the com-so of Indian history took that turn which 
is now interesting to ns, especially in connection 
witli the city of Delhi. 

The year 1000 was marked by the invasion of 
India by Mahmoud of Ghiznee, a Tatar sovereign 
who held sway among the chieftains of Afghanistan. 
Ho defeated the rajah of Lahore at Poshawur; 
then penetrated beyond the Sntlej; and returned 
l.-iden with spoil. In a second expedition he con¬ 
quered Moultan; in a third, he reconquered the 
s.amo city after a revolt. A fourth expedition found 
Mahmoud opposed by a confederacy of all the 
sovereigns of Northern India, who, seeing a com¬ 
mon danger, resolved to unite for a common cause; 
they were rapidly gaining an advantage over him, 
when the sudden fright of an elephant induced 
a panic in the Hindoo army, and left the victory 
to Mahmoud, who returned to Ghiznee still more 
richly laden with booty than ever. For a time, 
the Hindoo king who reigned over the region of 
which Delhi was the chief city, managed to vi'ard 
off the hostility of the great invader; but taking 
offence at a departure from neutrality during one 
of the later expeditions, Mahmoud captured that 
city, and returned to Ghiznee with forty thousand 
jirisoners. For thirty years did these raids and 
spoliations continue. The most celebrated next to 
tiiat which resulted in the sack of Delhi, was tho 
ex])cdition intended for the destruction of the 
Hindoo tcmplo of Bomnanth in Gnjerat: a temple 
which, if native annals are to bo believed, had 
fifty thousand worshippers, and was endowed witli 
a revenue of two thousand villages ; which had 
two thousand Brahmins oiBciating as priests, 
five hundred daughters of noble Hindoos as 
dancing-girls, throe hundred musicians; and the 
sandal-wood gates of which were the theme of 
magniloquence from the pen of an English 
governor-general eight centuries afterwa^s.* 

•“When Ctncral Nott returned to India after hhi victorious 
oimpaiirn in Afghanistan in 1B42, he bruught away with him the 
prates of Somnauth^ whidi, according to the tradition, had 
retniuned at Ghisnee since the days of Mahmoud. Tiste and 
other trophies gave occasion to an addreut from Lord Kllen. 
borough to Uie native princes of India, conceived fn somewhat 
hontbartic language^ in which the recapture of the gates was 
characterisud as an achievement 'avenging of eight 

hundred years.’ The chiefs and princes of S,ir]mra, Rnjwarra, 
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Mahmend broke all tlie Idols, and earned off 
countless ta'casui’esto Ghiznee. 

Proim that time t6 the period of tlie rise of 
British power, die Mohammedans never lost their 
hold upon Indi% hdwever much it may have been 
shaken by occasional suoces# on the part of the 
Hindoos; nor did tliey ever cease to regard Drilii 
as the chief Indian city. Although Malimoud 
Hjade twelve expeditions across tho Indus, tho. 
object was mainly booty, rather than permanerit, 
settlement. His successors, however, established 
a re^ar government in the Punjauh, and in the 
region thence eastward to Delhi . The Ghiznee 
dynasty was pat an end to in tho year 1184, when 
it was overcome by tho Seljnks; and in 119.0 
Delhi was formally appointed capital of the 
Moslem sovereigns of India. After a succession of 
rebellions and murdoi^ exhibiting all the hideous 
features of Oriental politics, the Scljuk dynasty 
fell to pieces in the year 1289. Then arose a third 
Mohammedan dynasty, that of the Afghans or 
Patans, who came like aU the other conquerors of 
India from the north-west, and who like them 
coveted Delhi as their capital For aljout a cen¬ 
tury did these Pktan emperors roign, continually 
struggling against Hindoo rajahs on the one liand, 
and Mussulman advontnrers on the other. 

It was in the year 1398 that Tamerlane— 
familiar to all school-boys in England by tlio 
famous name of Timour the Tatar—first set foot 
in India, and laid the foundation of the Mogul 
dynasty. Pro|iorly speaking, he was not a true 
Mogul, but belonged to tbe rival Tatar nation of 
Turcomans; nevertheless the line of emperors to 
which ho gave origin has‘ always been known 
as the Mogul dynasty, lie was a ruthless con¬ 
queror, who, having ravaged all Central Asia 
from the Black Sea to the Chinese frontier, turned 
his attention towards India. He crossed the 
Indus at Attock, w'ont to Moultan, and extended 
his march to Dellii, wading through llinduo blood, 
which he shed without resistance and almost 
without cause. The native annalists record how 
he pnt a hundred thousand beings to death in the 
gi’eat city; how he caused himself to be pro¬ 
claimed Emperor or Great Mogul of India ; how 
ho -departed suddenly to end his days on tli<'. 
other side of the Indus; and how Delhi mourned 
for many a year over its miseries. No pci» can 
describe what India suffered during the next 
century and a quarter, with a Mogul emperor at 
JD«lhi, constancy fighting with the Mohammedan 
chieftains who resisted his authority. 

The long but often broken line of wretched 
despots need not be enumerated here: a few land¬ 
marks of great names—Baber, Akbar, Jclianghiro, 

Malwah,atid Gi^erat^wcro enjoined to transmit/with all honour,’ 
tbe Abates to Somnanth. The addicss was much rhlioulcd in 
Kn^riand; but those on thB spot believed It to be calculated to 
make an Impression on the imtives. The home Roverninont, bow> 
ever, would not permit the gates^oveu if tlie genuine satidal-wood 
originals, which is not firoe from doubt^to bo sont to tho still- 
oxlstlng tomplc of Bomnouth; ttxey considered such an act would 
identity the Company ii^nrlously with one of tbo two great parties 
of religionists in India, and deeply offend tbo other. 
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ShabjeliSii, Aurungzebc, Nadir Shah—Trill fhmish 
all that is needful for our present purpose. 

Baber—or, in more majestic form, Zahireddin 
Mohammed Baber—a descendant of Tamerlane, 
was the first really great Mohammedan emperor 
of Delhi, the first Mogul who regarded Ms subjects 
in any other light than as a prey to be spoliated. 
Centering Ms power at Delhi, ho extended it 
eastward to tlic mouth of the Ganges ; and 
^although, ill his short reign of four years, from 
152C to 1530, constantly engaged in military 
expeditious, he nevertheless found time to culti¬ 
vate, the arts of jieace, and to attend to whatever 
appeared calculated to promote tho prosperity of 
his empire. In blood-shedding, he was scarcely 
surpassed by his predecessor Tamerlane; indeed 
tliis was a propensity among all the Tatar chief¬ 
tains of (liose timc.s. ^yhen his warlike and angry 
passions wei'c not exiated, Baber could, however, 
conic fortli in a very different light, as a kind and 
forgiving man, one fond of friends and friendship, 
and not without a tinge of poetry in his tastes. Ho 
was a man of busino.ss, who attended pemmally 
to the iilfairs of govenimcnt, and passed fewer 
hours in sensual idleness than is customary with 
oriental jiriiices. With the Hindoos he had littlo 
trouble; their national character was by this time 
much broken; tho rapid succession of reigning 
families had inured them to change; and they had 
imbibed a feeling of horror and dismay from 
tlic atrocitio.s to which tho various Moslem cou- 
ipierors had subjected them. When o]ipositiou to 
his jirogre.ss li.-id onco ceased in India, he became 
an altered man. Ho made or improved roads; 
established serais or rcsting-iilaccs for travellers at 
suitable distances; caused tho land to be measured, 
ill order to fix taxation by iipiitablc adjustment; 
])larilcd gardens, and inti'oduccd many trees and 
]ilaiits until then unknown in India ; established a 
io,giilar ]iost from Agra, through Delhi, Lahore, 
and J’oshawur, to Cabool; and wrought many 
iiii])rovcmonts in tlio city of Delhi. 

Akbar, unquestionably tho wisest and greatest 
jiriiice who ever ruled India—a prince who was 
really a benefactor to his people—was tho grandson 
of Baber. Becoming fcmperor of Delhi in 1550, he 
established the Mogul dynasty on a firmer basis 
than it had before occupied. The native Hindoos 
enjoyed, under him, greater prosperity than they 
h.ad ever experienced since the first invasion of 
the Mohammodans.. He was distinguished by a 
spirit of toleration and a love of justice; and the 
memory of his virtues is to this day treasured up 
by tho Hindoos ns well as the Mussulmans of 
India. As tho worshippers of Islam bad, by the 
time of Akbar, fallen out much among themselves, 
in various parts of Asia, the Mogul Moslems of 
India gradually became weaned from sympathy 
with tho rest, and prepared for more thorough amal¬ 
gamation with the Hindoos than had ever before 
been possible. If not an amalgamation by family 
tics, it was at least an incorporation by civil and 
social usages; and thus it is that from tho time of 


Akbar may ho dated the remarkable mixture of 
Mohammedans and Hindoos in so many towns of 
Indite Ambitions chieftains might continue to 
struggle for supremacy; but the populace of tho 
two religions, began to wish rather to trade together 
than to exterminate each other. Akbar had the 
genius to soo the fhll force of this tendeneqr, and 
tho honesty to encourage it He never crushed 
those whom he conquered; but invited all alike, 
Hindoos as well as MohammOdans, to settle down 
as peaooful citizens, assured that they would receive 
equal justice from Mm regardless of their religious 
dilforences. Ho placed natives of both races in 
offices of trust; ho abolished tho capitation-tax on 
infidels; he forbade jhc degradation of war^prison- 
ers to tho position of slaves; ho abrogated such of 
tho Hindoo laws as were most repulsive to reason 
or humanity, without being vital parts of tlieir 
rrfigion; ho discouraged fanaticism among those 
of his own faith; ho onconraged trade and. com¬ 
merce ; ho reduced taxation; and he kept a strict 
watch over tho conduct of the officers of Ms govern¬ 
ment. Tho mildness of his character, Ms strict 
impartiality to tlie different classes of his subjects, 
tlic magnanimity which he showed to his enemies, 
.and his great personal courage are mentioned with 
praise even, by the Jesuits, who visited India 
during Ms roigri. Well did this eminent man, 
during his long reign of forty-nino y«irs, deserve 
the title of Akbar the Great; and natural was it 
that his subjects slffiuld look up with reverence to 
Delhi, tho coiitro and seat of his empire, llis 
roigti, both in its beginning and its end, was 
almost exactly contoniiwraucous with that of 
Queen Elizabeth in England. 

Jehanghire, a far inferior princo to Akbar, 
succeeded him in 1605, and soon became involved 
in troubles. The Uzbeks obtained possession of 
his dominions in Cabool; the King of Persia took 
Candaliar from him; tho Afghans revolted from 
Ms rule; tlie Hindoo Rajpoots commenced their 
struggles for independence; and, at a later 
date, Ms son Shalijehan rebelled against him. 
Nevertheless, Jehanghire, judged by at\ oriental 
standard, was not a bad ruler of Iliudostan. Tho 
country enjoyed considerable piusperity under 
him; literature was extensively cultivated; many 
new cities wore built; tho Hindoo religion experi¬ 
enced oven giTiater toleration than in the reign 
of Ak&r; and ho gave a courteous reception 
to Sir Thomas Roc, sent on an embassy from 
England to the Great Mogul. Ho was, however, a 
strange being. In a fit of anger against certain 
rebels, he caused several hundreds of them to bo 
impaled, and placed in a row leading out of the 
Lahore gate at Delhi; and he himself rode past 
them on an elephant, ‘ to receive the obeisance of 
his friends.’ His native ferocity also shone out, in 
Ms causing one of his principal councillors to bo 
sewed up in the hide of a nevvly flayed ox, and 
thrown into the street; the hide, shrinking in the 
heat of the sun, compressed him to death; but as 
the compressipn came too soon to satisfy the savage 
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feelings of the monareh, he caused the next victim, 
when similujiy incased, to he sprinkled with water 
occasionally, to prolong the torture. One of the 
most remarkable ciroumBtanoes in the career of 
Jehanghire was the influence gradually acquired 
over him by his Sultanqss Nurmahal, the ‘ Kght 
of the palace,’ whose name became changed to 
Nurjehan, the ‘li^t of the worldher exquisite 
beauty, wit, and accomplishments, won the love of 
the monarch; and as she was in mind and heart 
far his superior, her power over him was often 
exerted for good purposes. - . 

Shahjohan, an ungrateful son to Jehanghire, 
was destined to be, in turn, the victim of his own 
son Aurungzebo. He was an,emperor from 1627 
to 16S9, and then a miserable uncrowned captive 
for seven years longer. He attacked all the neigh¬ 
bouring princes whose dominions or wealth he 
coveted; and blinded or murdered all his rela¬ 
tions whose ambition he dreaded. And yet, amid 
his atrocities, he was a man of much ability. 
Delhi, Agra,, and other cities, benefited by his rule. 
The internal government of his kingdom was very 
complete. The great mosque at Delhi, and the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, which rose at his command, 
are, to this day, objects of admiration to the natives 
of India. Though it may, to English minds, have 
been a waste of public money to spend six millions 
sterling on the far-famed peacock’s throne; yet, as 
all his establishments were formed on a scale of 
great magnificence, and as nuAcrous other cities 
and towns throughout the Empire vied with the 
splendour of Delhi and Agra—there is evidence 
that the Mogul and his dominions must have 
owned vast wealth. Ho possessed both taste and 
financial tact; and thus, with all his atrocities, 
Shahjehan left behind him a full treasury and 
a splendid and prosperous empire. 

Auningxebo, the last Mogul who maintained 
tlio real greatness of the native court of Delhi, 
became emperor in 1059, by an act of violence 
against his royal parent. He captured the cities 
of Hyderabad, Bejapore, and Qolconda, and ex¬ 
tended his dominions nearly to the limits of the 
Carnatic. There were, however, the germs of 
mischief perceptible in his reign: the warlike 
Jliiidoo tribe of Mabrattas rose into note; and 
though they were frequently defeated in the plains 
by the troops of Aumngzebe, ho was uu,able to 
subdue the country inhabited by these’ mouur 
taiiieers. Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, gradually conquered the greater part of the 
Deccan; he died in 1082, and his son, Sambajoe, 
was put to a cruel death by Auruugzehe in 1689; 
but the Mogul emperors of the north could never 
afterwards wholly subdue tho Mahratta rajah of 
tho south. ' Aurungzebe was illiberal towards his 
, Hindoo subjects ; and this circumstance throw 
them into closer sympathy than would other¬ 
wise have been produced with the rude Mahratta 
mountaineers. He was not without ability; but 
he had neither the wisdom nor the Justice to 
maintain his wide-spreading empire, in a state of 


and when ho died in 17077 he left 
the Mogul power at Delhi much weaker than he 
tound it at the period of his seizure of the 
crown. 

Nadir Shah, although never emperor of Delhi, 
must be n^ed here as one who contributed to 
the crumbling of the Mogul dynasty. This man, 
one of the grand barbarians whom Central Asia 
has so often sent forth, was the son of a sheep-skin 
cap-maker. He became a soldier of fortune ; then 
the leader of a band of robbers; then governor of 
Khorassan; then Shah of Persia; then a foimid- 
ahle opponent of the Turks and tho Afghans; 
and then a scouigo to India. While devastating 
Afghanistan in 1738, he required of the Emperor of 
Delhi that none of the Afghans should find shelter 
in his (the-Mogul’s) dominions; but as no attention 
was paid to his demands, Jio marched into llin- 
dostan in the following year, and entered Dellii 
with an enormous army on tho 8th of March. Ho 
seized the whole of the vast treasures which had 
been amassed in tho course of nearly two centuries 
by tho Mogul monarohs. The citizens not being 
so submissive as he -wished, he ordered a general 
massacre. His commands wore only too well 
obeyed; for, from sunrise till noon, the inhabitants 
were slaughtered hyhi-s soldiers without distinction 
of sex or age. At the earnest intercession of tho 
emperor, Nadir ordered tho butchery to bo stopped. 
Where the estimates of human benigs murdered 
varies from 8000 to 160,000, it is clear that no 
trusWorthy data are obtainable; but it is nnfiucs- 
tionablo that Delhi sufiered immensely, both in its 
population and its wealth. The ruthless despoilcr 
not only refrained from claiming the crown of 
Hindostan, but he did not make any conquc.sts 
whatever : he came simply as a Shah of Persia on 
an errand of vengeance; ho remained two months 
at Delhi; and tto departed westward, caroving 
with him treasures that have boon variously 
estimated at from thirty to seventy millions 
sterling. 

The Delhi monarchs no longer need or deserve 
our attention; they had fallen from their high 
estate, and were forced to stru^lo constantly Ibr 
tho maintenance of their authority. A number 
of obscure names meet our view after the time of 
Aurungzebe—Shah Alum, Moez-Bddin, Furrucksir, 
Mohammed Shah, Ahmed Shah, Alumghir, and 
Shah Alum II.: each more powerless than 
tho preceding. Now they vsere attacked by the 
warlike -Mabrattas; now by the Rajpoots, a mili¬ 
tary Hindoo tribe which had noVer been wholly 
subdued by the Moslems; now by tho Sikhs, 
a kind of Hindoo dissenters, brave and independ¬ 
ent in their bearing; now by the Rohillas, an 
Afghan race, who effected a settlement in the very 
neighbourhood of Delhi; now by many of tho 
Mohammedan nawabs or -viceroys, who, like other 
Asiatic viceroys In parallel circumstances, were 
willing to rise on tho fall of their masters; now by 
the competing sons and nuphews who surrounded 
every emperor; and now—more striking in its 
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consequences than aU the rest—1)y the ever- 
encroaching British. 

Nevertheless, amid all this decadence of Mogul 
power, the natives of Hindostan never ceased to 
look up to the emperor as the centre of power, to 
Delhi as the centre of nationality. Their traditions 
told them of Mahmoud, of Tamerlane, of Baber, of 
the great Akbar, of Jehanghire, of Shahjehan, of 
Aurungaebe! and although ruthless barbarities 
jvere eonneoled with the names of many of these 
lulers, there was still a grandeur that impressed 
the imagination, Tho Hindoos, it is true, had their 
sacred assooiationi connected with Benares rather 
than with Delhi 5 but their distinct nationality 
had been almost stamped ojit of them during eight 
centuries of Mohammedan supremacy j and they, 
like the rest, held in reverence the city where the 
peacock’s throne had glittered on the world. 

By what strango stops the descendants of the 
Great Mogul became pensioners of the Bast India 
Company, will ho explained presently; but it will 
be well first to describe Delhi itself. 

This fkr-famed city is situated on the river 
.lumna, about five hundred miles by road above 
Allahabad, where the Jumna flows into tho 
Ganges, and nine hundred by road from Cal¬ 
cutta. In the opposite direction, Delhi is nearly 
four hundred miles from Lahore, and six or 
seven hundred from Peshawur—so great are 
the distances between tho chief towns in India: 
distances that terribly hamper the operations 
of a British army during any sudden emor- 
geucy. Btriking ns Delhi may be, it presents but 
a faint ajiproaoh in splendour to tho city of past 
days, the homo of the grand old Moguls. Of the 
original Delhi, tho natives give the most extrava¬ 
gant account; they oven run back to a period 
three thousand years before tho Christian era for 
its foundation. All that is certain, however, is, 
tliat Inderput or ludraiireslha, tlie name of tho 
old city, was the capital of a Hindoo kingdom 
under a rajah, long before its conquest by tho 
Mohammedans. When or how the original city 
wont to ruin, is not exactly known; but modem 
Delhi owes its chief adornments to Shahjehan. A 
traveller from the south or Agra direction is struck 
with the evidences of ruined Inderput before he 
secs anything of modern Delhi. ‘ Everywhere 
throughout tiio plain rise shapeless half-ruined 
obelisks, the relics of massive Patan architecture, 
their bases buried under heaps of ruins bearing a 
dismal growth of thorny shrubs. Everywhere we 
tread on overthrown walls. Brick mosaics mark 
the ground-plan of the humbler dwellings of the 
poorer classes. Among the relics of a remote ago, 
are occasionally to bo seen monuments of light and 
elegant style of architecture, embellished with 
brilliant colours, gilt domes, and minarets incased 
in enamelled tiles.’ Some travellers have asserted 
that they have traced these ruins thirty miles along 
the Jumna; but these cannot all have been tho 
ruins of one city. Appuoaohing the present Delhi, 
it is seen that the r^ns are spread over a plain. 


in the midst of which the city is situated i and 
they give place, after a time, to the tasteful villas 
of the EuroiJeans who exereise civil or military 
control within Delhi, Most of these villas are 011 
the site of the once fitmous garden of Bhalimar. 
On the northern side of the city, close under a 
ridge of sandstone rooks called the Mijnoon Pahar, 
are the cantonments—an alternation of bungalows, 
hufet, and groups of trees. 

So much for the environs. AWiough not 
entitled to take rank among tho great cities of 
the earth, Delhi is nevertheless a considerable 
place, for it is seven miles in circumference. Tlio 
Jumna bounds it on the east, while a Ipfty crenel¬ 
lated wall, of horseshoe shape, completes tho 
boundary on tho other sides. Tliis wall has been 
an object of much attention at different times. As 
built by Shahjehan, it possessed little strength. 
When tho British obtained ascendency over the 
city in 1803, the wall was found to be in a ruinous 
state, without other flanking defences than small 
circular bastions placed at intervals; the ditch 
was imperfect; there was scarcely any vestige of 
a glacis or exterior slope; and the crumbling ruin.s 
of dilapidated buildings Lad been allowed to accu¬ 
mulate all round the wall. Captains Hutcliinsou 
and Smith, of the Bengal engineers, were there¬ 
upon deputed to restore and strengthen the forti- 
floations. It was determined to establish a series 
of bastions, with feces and flanks to defend the 
curtain or plain i^ll, and to mount them with 
heavy artillery. The walls were repaired; and to 
shield them from escalade, they were, protected, 
especially on the river-front, with beams of timber, 
tho sharpened ends of which were pointed at an 
acute angle downward into tho ditch. The ditch 
was cleai’od out and deepene<i; tho glacis w.a.s 
made to cover, in some degree, tho scarp of tlie 
wall; the ground outside was cleared to some 
distance of ruins and houses; and the ravines 
were filled u]> to check the approach of marauding 
horsemen. To prepare for a rising within the 
city as well as an attack from without, detached 
martello towers were oonstructed, entirely separate 
from tho walls, and accessible froi^||A;m only 1 >j 
drawbridges; each tower had a gtBp/ionnted on 
a pivot, so .that in the event of a minult in the 
city, the towers might be occupied by artillerymen, 
tho drawbridges drawn up, and the guns awjvcled 
round to pour a firo upon the insurgents. Tho 
gateways of the city were strengthened; outworks 
ware provided in front of some of them, wlnii^ 
others were provided with guard-houses and places- 
d’armei. At a much later date—in 1838—Lord 
Auckland caused the walls and towers to be 
strengthened, and one of the new defences, called 
the Wellesley Bastion, to he reconstructed. 

In what relation these defences stood to a Britisli 
besieging force in 1887, will remain to bo told in a 
future chapter: we proceed here with tho descriji- 
tion of the city. 

Delhi has seven gates on the land-side, named, 
respectively, Jho Lahore, Ajmeer, IMrcoman, 




BIED'S-EYE VIEW OE DELHI.—From a Coloured Lithograph hy A. Maclure: taken from original native Drawings. 






































































































































































































DELHI, THE CENTRE OF 

Cabool, Mohur or Moree, Cashmere, and Agra 
Gates; while along the river-front are four others, 
the Bajghat, Negambod, Lall, and Kaila Gates. 
Some Uttlc diversity is shewn by travellers in 
giving these names; and some make the number 
of gates twelve instead of eleven. The Cashmere 
Gate is providetl with casOtaated or shot-proof 
chambers, for the accommodation of a city-guard. 

A bridge of boats over the Jumna connects Delhi' 
Ajith the road leading north-eastward to Meerut, 
and the chief magadne is, or was, between the 
centre of the city and this bridge. Eight of the 
defences on the walls are called the Shah Bastion, 
Burn Bastion, Gurstin Bastion, College Bastion, 
Oclitcrlony Bastion, Lake Bastion, "Wellesley 
Bastion, and Nawab Bastion—^names obviously 
derived, in most instances, from military ofScera 
engaged in the Company’s service. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the wall does not quite surround the city; for 
oil one side it abuts on a small branch of the river,* 
n lierc there is a short bridge across to the old fori 
of iSclimgurh, built in a veiy heavy style by one 
of the early emperors. Entirely outside the wall, 
north of the city, is a custom-house, which affords 
a. ciuious commentary on the relations existing 
lietwecu the civil and military officers of the 
Company. It was firat built by a medical officer, 
then .sold to the Company for a treasury, and 
then adapted as a custom-house. The engineers 
wanted to get rid of this building,as an obstruction 
(o tlieir plan of defences, in the same way as they 
had swept away numerous outhouses, bazaars, and 
ruins; but the civilians prevented this; and so 
the custom-house remained till 1867, when the 
building and its garden became a ready prey to 
the rebels. 

Tlio city, considered without relation to. its 
dcfcncc.s, presents many of those features so fami¬ 
liar in oriental towns. As seen by the approaching 
traveller, few of the dwelling-houses peep above 
the ramparts; but the Jumina Musjid or principal 
ino.squc, the turreted and battlemented palace, the 
minarets, and other public buildings, combine to 
form a majestic picture; while the graceful acacias 
and lofty date-trees bending over the I'amparts, 
and the grouping of tombs with sombre foliage on 
tlie glacis, add new features to tlie scene. Arrived 
within the city, it is seen that the streets are 
mostly narrow. The chief exception is that of a 
handsome street running south from the palace 
to the Agra Gate: three quarters of a mUe long 
by a hundred and fifty feet wide. This street has, 
tlicrcfore, length and breadth enough to afibwl 
siiaec for much splendour; but the Delhians have 
not fully availed themselves of this opportunity, 
for they have built blocks of small houses in the 
midst of this street, analogous in some degree to 
the ‘Middle Rows’ known to the Inhabitants of 
London. Another large street, similarly shorn of 
its duo dignity, runs from tho palace westward to 
the LaJiore Gate. Both sfreets are, however, 
enlivened by raised watercourses flowing in chan¬ 
nels of red stone—^part of a great work begun and 
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finished by tho Company, for supplying Delhi 
with water. 

The glories of Delhi are the great mosque and 
tho still greater palace. Tho Jumma Musjid, 
situated in the centre of tho city, is one of those 
buildings to which Mofaaniiheduns point with 
pride: famous not only in Hindostan, but all 
over Southern and Central Asia, It presents 
to the eye an open court on an elevat^ plat¬ 
form, nearly five hundred feet square ; in the 
middle of which is a marble fountain for the 
ablations necessary in tho ceremonials of Islam- 
ism. On three sides of this court are open arcades 
and octagonal pavilions ; while on tho fourth side 
is the mosque, a structure of grojit splendour 
approached by a magnificent Bight' of marble 
steps. White marble cornices inlaid in Mack 
marble' with inscriptions from tho Koran; walls, 
ceilings, and pavements of tho some delicate 
materials; beautiM domes and lofty minarets— 
all combine to render tlie Jumina Musjid a truly 
gorgeous structure. Tho Emperor Shahjehan built 
it more than two centuries ago; and the British 
goveromont gave* orders in 1801 that it should bo 
kept in repair. 

But, splendid as is the Jumma Musjid, tho 
imperial palace is still more striking—partly for 
what it is, hut principally for what it has been. 
The palace stands between the two principal streets 
and the bridge. Some traveUere have compared 
it with Windsor Castle, some with tho Kremlin at 
Moscow, in size and majesty; while otlicrs insist 
that it has no compeer. Bishop Hober was quite 
enthusiastic in its praise. In the first jilace, tho 
palatial buildings are surrounded by n wall to 
which there is certainly no parallel cither at 
Windsor or at Moscow; it is of red granite, three 
quarters of a mile in circuit; nearly forty feet 
high, flanked with turrets and domes, and entered 
by two noble gates with barbicans. This wall is 
a grand work in itself, irrospectivo of the structures 
it endosea Strictly speaking, the wall is only on 
three sides, the fouiih abutting on a small branch 
of the Jumna, where occurs the short teidgo cross¬ 
ing to the old fori of Selimgurli. Tfrj||pace itself 
is entered by a series of beautiful piways, all of 
red granite, and all sculptured with flowers and 
iuMriptions from the Koran. Tho vaulted aisles 
and the open octagonal courts are spoken of by 
Heber with great admiration. The Dewani khas, 
or private counoil-chamber, although allowed to 
become filthy by the visits of crows and kites, is 
an exquisite structure; it is a pavilion of white 
marble, supporting four cupolas of the same 
delicate material, with pillars and arches elabor¬ 
ately iukyi with gilt arabesques, flowers, and 
inscriptions;' -The garden around it has numerous 
white marble fountains of elegant form, and a 
small octa||onal pavilion with bath-rooms, but all 
dirty and l^lected. The Moti’.Mugjid or private 
mosque for tho court, and tho Dewani-aum 
or public hall of audience, are, like tho rest of 
the palace, orngte in marble and in carving, in 
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sculpture and in inscriptions, in gilding and in 
inlaying; and, also like the rest, disfigured with 
filth—a combination truly oriental. In the hall of 
audience is, or was before the Revolt, the dais on 
which once stood the world-renowned peacock’s 
throne, formed entirely of gold and jewels; and it 
was in this same chamber that the victorious Nadir 
Shah, by exchanging turbans with the defeated 
Mogul Mohammed Shah, obtained possession of 
a treasure almost as renowned as the peacock’s 
throne itself—the koh-i-mor, the ‘mountain of 
light,’ the glorious diamond which, after various 
vicksitudes, now occupies a place in tho regalia 
of Queen Victoria. 

Tassing from a scene of decayed splendour to 
one of lirihg interest, wo find Delhi to be inha¬ 
bited by almost an exactly equal number of 
Hindoos and Mohammedans, c^lhty thousand of 
each; but it is essentially a Mohammedan city, 
the centre of their prestige and infiuehee in India; 
and all the dwellings and public' buildings of the 
Hindoos are indicative of a race locally less power- 
fnl. Besides tho imperial palace just described, 
there is, about nine miles from Dellii, ndhr an 
extnujrdinary jiillar called the Kootub Minar, Uic 
country residenoo of tho emperor, or, as it has been 
more customary in recent years to call him, the 
King. It is a large but paltry building, in an 
inferior stylo of Italian architecture, with a public 
road running through the very court-yard. Witliin 
tho city a palace was built for the British resident 
a few years ago; and around this building a 
number of elegant houses have since been erected, 
by the natives as w61l as by the Europeans. Since 
the once great Mogul has been a king without a 
kingdom, a pensioned puppet of the Company, a 
potentate having nothing to employ his thoughts 
and Ins pension but political intrigue and sensual 
indulgenoe—the representative of England has 
been a sort of envoy or resident, ostensibly render¬ 
ing honour to the Mogul, but really watching that 
ho does no raisohief, really insuring that he shall 
be a king only in name. But more on this point 
]ircscntly. 'I’ho British civil staff in the city 
comprises—or did comprise •before the Revolt—a 
resident or commissioner, a revenue collector, a 
magistrate, and other officials. There have usu^ly 
been three regiments barracked or stationed in the 
cantonment; but tho militaiy importance of the 
place has b^n rather due to the fact that Delhi 
has been made a dep8t for a large park of artil¬ 
lery—valuable enough when in the hands of the 
Britisii, but a source of dismay and disaster when 
scizcil by mutineers. 

Although tins narrative has little to do with the 
merits or demorite of Delhi as a place of reridcnco; 
yet, knowing something of what Englishmen and 
Englishwomen have had to bear when cooped up 
witliin a town or fort menaced by rntlJjss natives, 
every compatrtot at home would lik*thrther to 
know in what way those trials are likely to have 
been .aggravated by the incidents of climate. A 
lady-traveller furnishes a vivid picture of Delhi in 


a hM-wind, such as frequently visits towns in India 
during certain seasons of the year, ‘ Every aiticlc 
of fiirniture is burning to tho touch; the liardest 
wood, if not well covered with blankets, will split 
with a report like that of a pistol; and Unen taken 
from the drawers appears as if just removed from 
a kitchen-fire. Th^ nights are terrible, every 
apartment being heated to excess. Gentlemen 
usually have their beds placed in the verandahs, 
or on the chubootiar or terrace on tho top of tho 
house: as th^ incur little risk in sleeping in the 
open air, at a season in which no dew falls, and 
when there is scarcely any variation in tho thermo¬ 
meter. Tornadoes are frequent during these hot 
winds; while they last, the skies, though cloud¬ 
less, are darkened with dust, tho sun is obscured, 
and a Loudon fog cannot more effectually exclude 
the prospect. The birds are dreadful sufferers at 
ihis season; their wings droop, and their bills arc 
'open as if gasping for breath; all animals are 
more or less affected.’ Then, when this frightful 
heat is about to depart, ensues a storm, more 
terrible to look at, though easier to bear. ‘The 
approaching strife is made known by a cloud, or 
rather a wall of dust, which apjtears at the 
extremity of the horizon, becoming more lofty as 
it advances. Tho air is sultry and still; for the 
wind, which is tearing up the sand as it ruslies 
along, is not felt in front of the billowy masses, 
whose mighty ramparts gather strength as they 
spread. At length the plain is surrounded, and 
the sky becomes as murky as midnight. Thou 
tho thunder breaks fbrth, but its most .awful peals 
arc scarcely heard in the deep roar of the tempest; 
bui-st succeeds to burst, each more wild and furious 
tlian the former; the forked lightnings flasli in 
vaiq, for the dust, which is as thick as snow, 
flings an imj^enetrable veil around tliem. The 
wind having spent itself in a final effort, suddenly 
subsides, and tho dust is as speedily dispersed by 
torrents of rain, which in a very short time flood 
the whole country.’ This is the last agony of the 
storm; aftei- which the temperature lowers and 
nature becomes more tranquU. 

Such is Delhi—such the city which, amid all its 
changes of fortune, has for .so many centuries been 
an object of reverential affection to tho natives 
of Ilindostan. 'When the disorganised regiments 
from Meerut entered the imperial gates, they 
found an aged mogul or king, with sons and 
grandsons, courtiem and retainers, willing to make 
him a stej^ing-stone to their own advancement. 
Who this king was, and how he had come into 
that position, may soon be told. 

Precisely a century ago, when Clive was prepar¬ 
ing to revenge the atrocities, connected with the 
Black Hole at Calcutta, the Delhi empire was 
rapidly losing all its power; the northern and 
northwestern provinces were seized upon by the 
Afghans and the Sikhs; the Rajpoots extended 
their dominions as far as Ajmeer; and the 
Emperor Alumghir wa^ too weak to protect his 
capital from the monstrous barbarities of the 
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Afghan insurgents. The next emperor, Shah 
Alum II., unable either to repel invaders or to 
control his rebellious nawabs, virtually yielded 
to the rapidly rising power of the ^t India 
Company. Ho signed a treaty witli Clive in 
176S, involving rautnal obligations; he was to 
yield to the British certain provinces, and to 
award to a resident appointed frp|n Calcutta con¬ 
siderable power at the court of Delhi; while the 
Jlritish were to protect him from his numerous 
assailants, and to secure him a pension of £260,000 
per annum, which, Vith other sources of wealth, 
brought the degenemte descendant of the Moguls 
nearly half a million annually. Troubled by the 
Mahrattas on one side, by the BoMUas on a 
second, and by the Nawab of Oude on a third, 
the paralysed emperor became so bewildered that 
ho knew not which way to turn. About 1788 a 
Rohilla chieftain suddenly entered Delhi, and put 
out tho eyes of tho unfortunate emperor with a 
poniard; then the Mahrattas defeated this chief-' 
tain, seized the capital, and reduced Shah Alum 
himself to a mere puppet. During this anarchy 
the British in India were so Mly occupied in 
other quarters, that they cojild not make a resolute 
demonstration in the centre of tho once great 
Alogul empire; but in the year 1803 all was 
prepared by Lord Lake for a resolute attempt 
to break down the Mahratta and Rohilla power 
in the north, and to insure that the emperor 
should have no other master than the Company— 
a. kindness, tho motives for which will not bear 
very close scrutiny. The battle of Delhi, fought 
on the 11th of September 1803, opened the 
gjites of the city to the British, and relieved 
tlie emperor from his thraldom. A reverse had 
very nearly occurred, however. While Lake was 
repo.sing after his victory, Holkar, tho great 
Maliratta chief, leaving his cavalry to attract the 
notice of tho British at Muttra, suddenly appeared 
before Delhi with a force of 20,000 inftmtiyand 100 
guns. Tho garrison comprised only two battalions 
and four companies of native troops, with a few 
irregular horse; and as some of these deserted at 
the fiivst affright, there were left only 800 men 
and 11 guns to defend a city seven miles in 
circuit By unwcarierl patience and daring intre¬ 
pidity, however. Colonel Bum, who was military 
commandant in tho dty at the time, and who 
was ably assisted by Colonel Oehterlony and 
Lieutenant Rose;^succeeded in tepelUng all the 
attacks of the Mahrattas; and Heikar'^ retired 
discomfited. 

From that day—fTom the letii ef October 1803, 
until tho 11th of May 1857—an enemy was never 
seen before tho gates of Delhi; a day had never 
passed during which the city had been other than 
the capital of a state governed nominally by a 
Mogul king, but really by a British resident. Shah 
Alum, after thirty years of a troubled life, was 
vouchsafed three years of peace, and died in 1806 
—a pensioner of that* great abstraction, that 
inscrutable mystery to the millions of Hindostan, 


the * Coompaneo Bahadoor,’ the Most Honourable 
Company. 

The behaviour of the Company’s servants 
towards the feeble descendant of the Great Moguls 
was, until about thirty years ago, tho most 
absurd mockeiy. They took away all his real 
power, and then offered him a privilege, the least 
exercise of whirii, if he had venturi on such 
a thing, they would at once have resented. Shah 
Akbar, who succeeded his old, blind, feeble father, 
Shah Alum, in 1806, became at once a pensioner. 
He was r^y king, not over a kingdom, but 
only over the twelve tliousand inmates of the 
imperial palace at Delhi, his relations and 
retainers—^the whole of whom he supported on 
a pension of about a hundred thousand pounds 
per annum, paid by tho Company. Hindoo 
and Mussulman, notwithstanding his Mien state, 
alike looked up to him as the only representative 
of theancieit glories of India ; numerous princes 
received their solmn and legal investiture from 
him; and until 1827, the Company acquired no 
new province mihmt applying far hin nomiml 
eanctim and offldal firman. Ho was permitted to 
bestow dresses of honour on native princes at their 
accession to the mtnmud, as a token of suzerainty; 
and the same ceremony was attempted by him 
occasionally towards the governor-geiioral. At 
length, under tho rule of Earl Amherst in 1827, 
it was determined«to put an ond to a system whicl) 
was either a mockery, or an incentive to disaffec¬ 
tion on the part of tho Dolhians. . Tho pension to 
tho king was increased to a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, but the supposed or implied 
vassalage of the ]tot India Company to tho nom¬ 
inal Padishah or Mohammedan ruler of India 
was brought to an end ; Shah Akbar being, from 
that date, powerless beyond tho walls of Ids 
palace—except as tho repre.sentativc, tho symbol, 
of sometiking groat, still venerated by the natives. 

Palace intrigues have not been wanting at Delhi 
during the twenty years that preceded the Revolt; 
and these intrigues have home some relation to 
tho state of disaffection that accumpauied that 
outbreak. Sliah Akbar reigned, if reigning it 
can be called, from 1806 until 1837. lie wished 
to b© succeeded by bis second son, Shah-zadah 
Jehanghire; but the British authorities insisted 
that the succession should go, as before, to tlic 
eldest BOB; and consequently Meerza Abu' Ziiftur 
became emperor on Shah Akbar’s death in 1837, 
undffir tiie title of Msdiomod Suraj-u-deen Shah 
Ghazee. This monarch, again, exhibitod tho same 
distrust of tho next heir that is so often displayed 
in Oriental countries; the British authorities were 
solicited to set aside the proper heir to J^iS^icaeoek’s 
throne, in favour of a jounger nj^ngo who pos¬ 
sessed much influence in thej y^nana. Again was 
the requq|t refused; and thf|, palace at Delhi was 
known to have been a discontent and 

intrigue for some time previous to tho Revolt. 
The mode in which the ^arquis of Dalhousic 
treated these matters, in minute of 1856, has 
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already been adverted to; but it may be well to 
repeat bis words here, to shew the exact state of 
J^lhi palace-politics at that time. ‘Seven years 
ago [that is, in 1849], the heir-apparent to the 
King of Delhi died. Ho was the last of the race 
who had been bom in the purple. The Court of 
Directore was accordingly advised to decline to 
recognise any other heir-apparent, and to permit 
the Mngly title to fall into abeyance upon the 
death of the present king, who even tlien was a 
vciy aged man. The Honourable Court accord¬ 
ingly conveyed to the government of India autho¬ 
rity to terminate the dynasty of Timour, whenever 
the reigning king should die. But os it was found 
that, although the Honourable Court had consented 
to the measure, it had given its consent with .great 
reluctance, I abstained from making use of the 
authority which had been given to me. The 
grandson of the king was recognised as heir-appar¬ 
ent ; but only on condition that he shfuld quit the 
palace in Delhi, in order to reside in the palace at 
the Kootub; and that he should, as king, receive 
the governor-general of India at all times on terms 
of perfect equality.’ It was therefore simply a 
suspension of the absolute extinction of the kingly 
title at Delhi: a suspension dictated, apparently, by 
the existence of a littlo more hesitation in the court 
of directors, than in the bold governor-general. 

The king who occupied the nomini throne of 
Delhi at the time of the Revolt was neither better 


nor worse than the average of his predecessors. A 
pensioned prince with no responsibilities, he was 
a true Oriental sensualist, and had become an 
almost imbecile old man between eighty and 
ninety years of age. Nevertheless, for the reasons 
already more than once stated, he was invested 
with a certain greatness in the eyes of the natives 
of Hindostan; and Delhi was still their great 
city. ’Hindoos, Afghans, Patans, Seljuks, Rajpoots, 
Tat#r, Moguk, Persians, Rohillas, Mahrattas, 
Sikhs-s-all had left their impress upon the capital'; 
and with one or other of tH^e, the millions of 
India; had sympathies either of race or of creed. 
Even to the hour of the outbreak, the king was 
approached with the reverence due to royalty. In 
the ruined paradise of Oriental sensualism, the 
gi-eat palace of Delhi, ‘ the house of Tamerlane still 
revelled.in unchecked vileness. The royal family, 
consisting oif many hundreds—idle, dissolute, shame¬ 
less, too proud or too otfeminate for military service 
—lived in entire dependence on the king’s allow¬ 
ance. For their amusement were congregated from 
all India the most marvellous jugglers, the most 
cunning hird»tamer8 and snake-charmers, the most 
fascinating dancingrgiils, the most skilled Persian 
musicians. Though the population was exactly 
balanced between Mohammedans and Hindoos, it 
was the Moslem who here reigned supreme.* 

* Quarlerfy Hevim, No. S04. 
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King of Delhi, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE EVENTFOL ESCAPES FROM DELHI. 


it was not till the day after the outbreak at 
Meerut—namely, the 11th of May—that the 
thrte mutinous regiments reached Delhi. , The 
telegra|»hic wites were so soon cut, and the daks 
so effectually interrupted, that it is doubtful at 
what hour, and to what extent, the transactions 
at Meerut became known to Brigadier Graves, 
who oomtnandod at Delhi. The position of tliat 
officer was well calculated to produce uneasiness 
in bis mind at a time of insubordination and 
distrust; for he had no European regiments with 
him. The garrison consisted of the 38tli, Sltb, 
and 74th native regiments, and a battery of native 
artillery; the English comprised only a few 
officers and sergeants of those regiments, the 
various servants of the Compan}', and private 
traders within’the city. The 54th and 74th had 



EMEMBEBING that in the 
month of May 1857 there was 
a very aged Wng living in the 
great pal^ at Bdhi; that the 
heir-appareh^ his grandson, resided 
in the palace of Kotitub ' Minar, 
eight orj,#3t8 n^ies from the dty; 
that the Moslem natives still looked 
up to the king with a sort of reverence; 
and tliat his enormous family had become 
dissatisfied with the prospective extinction 
4^of the kingly power and name—remembering 
these facts, the reader will be prepared to follow 
the fortunes of tho Meerut mutineers, and to 
understand on what grounds tho support of the 
royal family w'as countedmpon. 

The distance to be passed over being forty miles, 
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not Bp to that time shewn any strong symptoms 
of disafFoction; but the 38th, wliieh had achieved 
ft kind of triumph over the Marquis of Dalhousie 
in 1852, in reference to the proposed expedition 
to Pegu, had ever since displayed somewhat of 
a boastful demeanour, a pride of position and 
influence. The three re^ments and the artillery 
had their regular quarters in the cantonment, 
about two miles north of the city: sending into 
Delhi such companies or drafts as were necessary 
to man the bastions, towers, magaaino, &c. As the 
river Hindonn, a tributary to the Jumna, crosses 
the Meerut and Delhi road near Fumictouggur, 
about ten miles from Delhi, it might be a 
fair problem whether the mutineers could have 
b(!cn met and frustrated at the crossing of that 
river: the solution of this problem, however, 
would necessarily depend partly on the time avail¬ 
able, and partly on the prudence of marching the 
Delhi force across the Jumna at such a period, 
placing a broad river between the brigadier and 
a city likely to be readily affected by notions of 
disaftection. Whether influenced by want of time, 
want of duo information, or by strategical reasons, 
no such movement was made by him. The 
mutineers would obviously cross the Jumua by 
the bridge of boats, and would then pass south- 
westward into the city, or northwestward towards 
the cantonment, or possibly both. A necessity 
arose, therefore, for adopting defensive measures 
in two different quarters; and as tho non-military 
portion of the European inhabitants, especially 
women and cbildron, would be a source of much 
anxiety at such a time, the brigadier made 
arrangements to accommodate them, or some of 
them, in the Flagstaff Tower, a strong circular 
brick building on the heights near tho canton¬ 
ment, a mile and a half north of the nearest or 
Dashnierc Gate of tho city. The military com¬ 
mandant ordered out his regiments, drew forth 
his guns, and delivered a pithy address, in whiefc 
he exlM)rtc<l the sepoys to stand true to their 
colours, and repel the mutineers as soon as they 
should appear. His address was received with 
cheers, the insincerity of which was soon to bo 
made manifest. 

So many Europeans were out and shot down 
at Delhi on this day of misery, and so precipitate 
was tho escape of others, Oiat not one single 
person was in a position to give a connected 
narrative of the dismal work. Startling, indeed, 
wore the sights and the sounds which riveted the 
attention of tho European inhabitants on this 
morning. A pcacofiil Sunday had passed over in 
its ordinary way ; for none knew what were the 
deeds being perpetrated at Meerut. Tho native 
troops, it is true, were to some extent cognisant of 
that movement, for the insurgents had unques- 
lioiiahly arranged the outlines of a plan; and some 
of tho European oflScers at Delhi had observed, 
not without uneasiness, a change in tho behaviour 
of the sepoys at that station; nevertheless, to 
tho Europeans generally, this social avalanche 


was a wholly unexpected visitaiion. Resistance 
was needed from those too powerless to resist 
effectually; and flight was the only resource for 
many too weak, too young, too sick, to hear up 
under such a necessity. All the letters, since 
made public, relating to the sad events of that 
day, tend to shew how little the European inha- 
Utmto of Delhi looked forward to such scenes. 
Due Iftdy, after a hurried retread said: ‘We can 
hardly ourselves beheve bow we escaped. The 
way in which poor helpless men, women, and 
children were riaughtered without a moment’s 
warning was most dreadful. We were surprised 
on the morning of the 11th of May (baby’s birth¬ 
day) by a par^ of mutineers from Meerut.’ It 
is evidont that * baby’s birthday’ had dawned 
with mnoh happier thoughts in the poor mother’.s 
mind, ttum were destined to remain there. 
Another lady, with her husband and child, wore 
just about to leave Delhi for Calcutta; their dak- 
passage was paid, and their travelling arrange¬ 
ments nearly completed. Suddenly a messenger 
hastened to their home to announce that tlie 
Meerut mutineers had crossed the bridge, and 
were within the city walls; and very soon after¬ 
wards, fearM 8%htB told them that immediate 
escape was the only mode of saving their lives. 
So it was all over tho city; terror and blood began 
the week, instead of peace and commerce. 

Tho train of circumstances, as wc have just 
smd, having involved cither the death or the hiisly 
flight of nearly all the English within the city and 
tho cantonment, it follows .that the narrative of 
the day’s ruthless work must be constructed from 
materials derived from various quarters, each 
supplying some of the links. When Major Abbott 
of the 74th found himself, on the next day, the 
senior officer among those who escaped to Meerut, 
he deemed it his duty to write an account to 
Major-general Ilewett of the proceedings, so far a-s 
his sad tale could tell thorn. With this wc begin. 

The city, according to Major Abbott’s namsr 
tive, was entered first by a small number of tlic 
mutinous 3d native cavalry, who crossed by tlic 
bridge of boats. While proceeding westward, they 
were met by a wing of the 04tb native infantry, 
under the command of Colonel Ripley. But 
hero a serious symptom at once presented itself; 
(he fi4th excuB^ themselves from firing on tho 
mutineers, on the plea of their muskets not being 
loaded ; tho guard of tho 38th native infantry 
likewise reftised, on some pretence, to fire; and 
thus tho insurgents were enabled to enter the 
city by the Cashmere Gate. Captain Wallis, the 
field-officer of the week, on ordering the men of the 
mainguard at the gate to wheel up and fire, was 
met by insulting jeers; and ho only desisted 
from importuning thorn when bo found the’w’ork 
of death going on in other quarters. Six British 
officers of the 64th speedily fell, either killed or 
wounded—namely. Colonel Ripley, Captains Smith 
and Burrowes, Lieutenants Edwardes, Watorfield, 
and Butler. Major Abbott^ willing to hope that 
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liis own regiment, the 74th, was still fidthfol, 
hastened to tho cantonment, got as many of his 
men together as he could, and explained to them 
that the time was come to shew their fidelity as 
true soldiers: he announced his intention to go 
down to the Cashmere Gate, and called for volun¬ 
teers to follow him. All for a while went favour¬ 
ably; the men stepped up to the front, loado^ 
promptly, and marched off briskly after the major. 
On arriving at tho Cashmere Gate, tho 74th took 
possession of the mainguard, drawn up in readiness 
to receive any attack that might bo made. Affairs 
remained quiet near that gate until towards three 
o’clock, when a heavy firing of guns, followed by 
a terrific explosion, announced that fighting had 
been going on near tho magazine, and that a vast 
store of ammunition had been blown into the 
air. 'Whether this explosion had been caused by 
friends or enemies was riot at first known; but the 
news soon spread abroad that a gallant artillery- 
officer, Lieutenant Willoughby, had adopted this 
terrible mode of preventing an enormous supply 
of warlike material from falling into the hands of 
the insurgents. 

Before proceeding with the narrative of events 
in tho city, it will be necessary to describe more 
particularly the occurrence last adverted* ta 
There were two magazines, one near the canton¬ 
ment, and a much larger and more important one 
in the city. It was the last named that became 
the scone of such desperate work. This magazine 
Wits jin enclosure of considerable size, about mid- 
w.ny between the Selimgurh Fort and tho Cash- 
mere Gate, almost close to the British residency. 
As a storehouse filled with a greater quantity of 
guns, gunpowder, and ammunition, than any other 
]ilaco in India,a struggle for its possession between 
tlje British and the insurgents hccamb inevitable: 
benco it arose that the destruction of the m^aaino 
was an achievement worthy of record, no less for 
its vast importance in relation to the ultimate fate 
of the city, than for the cool heroism that marked 
its ]ilanniug and execution. The magazine con¬ 
tained no less than three hundi’ed guns and mortars, 
twenty thousand stand of arms, two hundred 
thousand shot and shell, and other warlike stores. 
Lieutenant Willoughby was himself too severely 
wounded by the explosion to write; but the details 
of this gallant aftiiir have been very exactly given by 
Lieutenant G. Forrest, who was assistant-commis¬ 
sary of ordnance in Delhi at the time. Between 
seven and eight o’clock in tho morning of this 
eventful day. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, one of tho 
civil servants of the Company, residing between 
the city and the cantonment, came to tho lieu¬ 
tenant, and requested him to go to tho magazine 
for the purjioso of plantuig two guns on the bridge, 
as a means of barring tho passage of the mutineers. 
Arrived at the magazine, they met Lieutenants 
Willoughby and Raynor, and several officers and 
privates of the ordnance establishment. Tho three 
principals went to the sinaU bastion on the river- 
face, commanding a full view of the bridge; there 


they could distinctly see the mutinews marching 
in open columns, headed by their cavalry; and 
they also saw that the Delhi side of the bridge 
was already in tho possession of a smaller body 
of horse. Any attempt to close or guard tho city- 
gates was found to be too late; for the mutineers 
were admitted,-with great cheering, into the gate 
of the palace. Lieutenant Willoughby, seeing 
the critical state of ai&irs, returned quickly to 
tho magazine, closed arid barricaded the gates, 
and prepared for defence. Conductor Crow and 
Sergeant Stewart were placed near one eof the 
gates, with lighted matches in their liands, 
in command of two six-iwundere double-charged 
with grape, which they were ordered to fire 
if any attempt were made to force the gate from 
without. The principal gate of the m.agazino 
was similarly defended by two guns, with ehevautv- 
dc-frise laid down on the iitsido. There were five 
other six-ponnders, and a twenty-four pounder 
howitzer, quickly placed at such spots as might 
render tibem more readUy available for defence 
—all double-loaded with grape-shot. A more 
doubtful task was that of arming the native 
artiDerymeu or ordnance servants within the 
magazine; for they were in a state, not only of 
excitement, hut of insubordination, much more 
inclined to aid tho assailants without than tho 
defenders within. This arming being effected so 
far as was practicable, a tram of gunpowder w.as 
laid down from the magazine to a distant sj)ot; 
and it was agreed that, on Lieutenant Willoughby 
giving tho order, Conductor Buckley sliould raise 
his hat as a signal to Conductor Scully to fire the 
train .and blow up tho magazine with .all its 
contents. Having done all that a cool .and circum¬ 
spect leader could do to prepare for tlic-worsl. 
Lieutenant Willoughby awaited tho issue. Very 
soon, mutinous sepoys—of r.ather the ]ialaec 
guards, who- had not nulil that hour been 
mutinous—came and demanded possession of the 
magazine, in the mm of the King of Delhi! No 
answer being vouchsafed to this demand, sc.aling- 
ladders were sent from the palace, and jAaced 
against tho wall of the magazine. This decided 
tho wavering of the native artillerymen ; they all 
as with one accord deserted, climbed up to the 
sloping roofs on the inside of the magazine, and 
descended tho ladders to the outside. The insur 
gents now appealing in great numbers on the top 
of tho walls, the little band of Europeans coin- 
menoed a brisk firo of f rape-shot, which worked 
much mischief among tho enemy; altliough only 
nine inmmher, they kept scvcr,al hundred men at 
hay. At last, the stock of grapo at hand was 
exhausted, and tho beleaguered garrison w.as shot 
at instead of shooting: seeing that none could run 
to the storehouses for more grape-shot without 
leaving to tho mutineers freedom of entry by lea))- 
ing from tho walls. Two of the small number 
being wounded, and the impossibility of longer 
holding out being apparent, Licutemant Willoughby 
gave tho si^al; whereupon Conductor Scully 
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instantly fired the ti-ain. An awful ex|Iosion 
followed, amid the din and conftjsion of whieh, all 
•«dio were’not too much injured jnade their way 
out of the sally-port, to escape in the best manfier 
they could. What was the number of ihsurgente 
killed and wounded by the ^pe-shot discharges 
and ]»y the explosion, no one knew; some of the 
English officers estimated it at more than a 
thousand. It wafv at the time hoped by the 
autJiorities that Hie whole of the vast store of 
ammunition had been blown into the air, beyond 
the reach of the mutineers; but subsequent events 
shewed that the destruction was not so complete.* 
To retuni to the agitating scenes within the 
city. Major Abbott, immediately on hearing of 
the explosion at the magazine, found himself 
placed in a painful position; urged to different 
cirarse.s by different persons, and douhtfhl how 
long his own regiment would remain faithful. 
He was requested by the comniandant to 
send back two guns to the cantonment, as a 
means of defence; while, bn the other hand, he 
was entreated by Major Paterson, and by the 
civil collector who had charge of the treasury, 
to retain his small force for guarding the various 
government establishments within the city. Major 
Abbott listened to this latter su^estion fot a 
time, hut then made arrangements for sending off 
the two guns to the cantonment. By this time, 
liowever, he found it was of little consequence 
what orders he gave: the native troops were fast 
getting beyond bis control. The two gnns, and 
sonic men of tho 38th regiment, returned; the 
gunners had deserted on the road, and the guns 
iiad therefore been brought back again. A few 
of the native offipora who worn still faithful now 
importuned him to leave the city as soon as pos¬ 
sible ; ho at first interpreted their request as an 
advice to hasten to defend tlie cantonment; hut 
soon found that it bore relation to his own safety. 
Presently ho heard shots whizzing ffa the main- 
guard. He asked what they meant, and was told: 

‘ The 38tli arc shooting the European officers.’ lib 
then ordered about a hundred of his men to hasten 
with him to tho rescue ; but they replied: ‘ Sir, it 
is useless. They are all killed by this time, and 
we shall not save any one. We have saved yon, 
.md wo are happy ; we will not allow you to go 
back and be murdered.’ The history of the Revolt 
presented many such incidents as this; in every 
native regiment there were sonic men who wished 
to remain faithful, andwome officers who were 

* tho govornor«;i:<nera1, when officially infoemodof 

ihlti nchievcniont, spoak of < the nvblo and cool aokUership of the 
gallant defenders* of the magazine: *The Movernor-genwal in 
coanoU drairc.4 to offer his cordial thanks to Lieutenants llaynor 
nnd Porrost, and the other survivors among the brave men men¬ 
tioned in this report, and to cicprcs't the admiration with which 
ho regards tlie daring and heroic conduct of Lloutenwit <3. 1). 
Willoughby and the warrant and non-commissioned officers by 
whom he was supported on that occasion. Their names arc 
Lieutenants Raynor and Forrest, Conductors Bliaw, Buckley, 
Scully, Bttb-conduotor Crow, Sergeants Edwards and Stewart, 
'fho family of the late Conductor Koully, who so devotedly saerl- 
ilced hinuieU' in tho cxpli^lon of tho mngaaino, will be liberally 
provided fbr, should it bo ascertained that tlioy have survived 
him.* 


fovourites among them. The sepoys formed a 
ring round the major, and hurried him on foot 
along the road leading to tho cantonment. He 
stopped, some time at the quarter-guard, and 
sent a messenger to the saluting tower to obtain 
informatioH of (he proceedings in other parts of 
the city. 

The sun was now setting, and evening approach¬ 
ing, giving omen of a night of danger and difficulty. 
Major Abbott espied two or three carriages belongi 
ing to officers of his own regiment,going northward 
on the road to Knmaul; and on inquiry, he wa.s 
told by the men at the quarter-guard: ‘ Sir, they 
are leaving the cantonment; pray follow their 
example. We have protected you so far; but it 
will be impossible for us to do so much longer. 
Pray fly for your life!’ Willing .as he was to 
remain at his post to the last, the major felt that 
the men around him were so far faithful as to 
deserve credence for what they had just uttered ; 
and that his own life, if now taken, would be 
sacrificed without in any way contributing towards 
tho retention of Delhi in British hands. He there¬ 
fore replied: ‘Very'well; I am off to Meerut. 
Bring the colours; and let me see as many of you 
at Meerut as are not inclined to become traitors.' 
Major Abbott and Captain Hawkey now mounted 
one horse and started off after tho cai’riages. They 
overtook some gnns going the same road; but 
after a progress of four miles, the drivers refused 
to go any further, and insisted on driving the guns 
back again to Delhi. The officers, thus entirely 
deserted by the native troops, having no European 
troops with or neaj’ them, and being powerless to 
effect any good, rode or drove off to seek safety in 
other directions. 

Major Abbott afterwards learned at what point 
in the day’a proceedings his own regiment, the 
74th, first broke out in mutiny. As soon as the 
explosion of the magazine was heaiol, lie ordered 
Captain Gordon to take a company with him, to 
see whether ho could render any aid in that 
quarter; tho captain found, however, not only that 
his aid would be useless, but tliat his men exhibited 
great unwillingness to move. Somewhat later, 
several officers of the 74th were about to march 
out with a detachment, when a hall whistled 
among them: Captain Gordon fell dead. Another 
ball was heard, and Lieutenant Revely avas laid 
low. It now became a matter of life and death : 
each officer, without any imputation of selfishness, ' 
looking after his own safety. Among others. 
Ensign Elton made for the bastion of the fort, 
jumped over the parapet, descended into tiio ditch, 
clambered up tho counterscarp on the other side, 
ran across the country to the cantonment, and 
then followed tho road which many of the other 
officers had taken. Captain Tytler, Captain Nicoll, 
and some others, wont towards Knmaul; Major 
Abbott, Captains Hawkey and Wallace, Lieutenant 
Aislabie, Ensign Elton, and Farrier-sergeant Law, 
took the Kurnaul road >for some distance, and 
then straok off on the right to Meerut, where 
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they arrived at eight o’cloek in the evening of, 
Tuesday the 12th-»-thirty-six hours after the 
mutineers from Meerut had reached Delhi. 

After stating tliat almost all the European inha¬ 
bitants of Delhi had been murdered, except those 
who had at once been able to effect their escape, 
M.ajor Abbott thus expressed the opinion ■which 
lie formed during these two days of tenible 
excitement, concerning the sacce.ssive steps of the 
•mutiny at Delhi; ‘ From all 1 could glean, there is 
nut the slightest doubt that this insurrection has 
been originated and matured in the palace of the 
King of Delhi, •with his foH knowledge find sanc¬ 
tion, in the mad attempt to establish himself in 


tho sovereignty of this It is -wsdl known 

tliat he has called on thjs neig^urinjg states to 
co-operate ■with him in thus tryiiK to sabyert the 
existing government. The memod ho adopted 
appears to have bew to gain the sympathy of the 
38th light infantry, by spreading tho lying reports 
now going through the. country, of the government 
having it in contemplation to upset their religion, 
and have them all forcibly induijted to Christianity. 
The 38th, by insidious and false arguments, quietly 
gained over the d4th and 74th native infantry, 
each being unacquainted with the other’s real 
sentiments. 1 am perfectly persuaded that the 
fi4th and 74th were forced to join tlio combination 
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by threats that tlie 38lh and 64th would aniii- 
liilatc the 74tli if they reftiscd; or, vice vend, that 
the 38th and 74th would annihilate the 04th. 1 
am almost convinced that had tho 38th not been 
DU guard at the Cashmere Gate, the results would 
have been very diftbront; the men of the 74th 
would have shot down every man who had the 
temerity to assail the post.’ It may bo that this 
officer, anxious to lessen the dishonour of his own 
regiment, viewed somewhat too partially the 
relative merits of the native troops; but it is 
unquestionable that tho 74th remained faithful 
much longer than the 38th. To what extent the 
King of Delhi was really implicated, neither 
Major Abbott nor any other Englishman could at 
that time correctly tell. 

It was not during the dire confusion of this 
terrible day that tho course of events in the 


sttcots and buildings of Delhi could be fully 
known. The facts came to light one by one 
afterwards. When tho 3d Bengal troopers, who 
preceded the mutinous infantry in the march 
from Meerut, arrived at the Jumna abodt seven 
in tho morning, they killed tho toU-keeper ol 
tho bridge of l»ats, took the money found in 
his office, and crossed the bridge. Arrived in 
Delhi, thqr hastened to the royal palace, where 
they made some sort of announcement of their 
arrival and its jmrport. Mr Simon Fraser, tlte 
commissioner for Delhi, Captain Dougla.s, his 
assistant, and one or two other officials, lieiiring 
of this movement, and seeing the a]>proach of 
insurgent infantry on the other side of the river, 
hastened to tho palace to w-itch the conduct of 
the royal personages at such a suspicious time. 
Eo sooner did they enter the palace precincts, 
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however,, than they were shot down. Shortly 
afterwards, the Bev. Mr Jennings, chaplain of 
the residency, was killed; as were likewise his 
daughter and another lady near him~after, it is 
to he feared, atrocities worse than death'. It was 
seen that the insurgent troopers were in a state 
of the greatest excitement and ft»y, as if they 
had worked themselves up, by tadulgence in the 
intoxicating hanp, to a level with their terrible 
plans. While the militaiy operations, already 
noticed, were going on at the Cashmere Gate, the 
magazine, and the cantonment, all the ruffians 
of Delhi and the neighbouring vill^es, eager for 
hot or plunder, joined the insurgents. Every 
European residence was searched: the troopers 
and sepoys seeking the lives of the inmates; 
while the rabble followed, and swept off every 
.shred of property. Bungalows were fired one 
by ono, until glaring sheets of flame were visible 
in every direction. Bands of Gcojurs—a kind 
of Hindoo gipsy tribe—^Avero lying in wait after 
nightfall all along the line of road twenty miles 
out of Delhi, on the watch for refugees. It was 
a day of jubilee for all the miscreants; tlj^ 
did not stay their hands when the Europeahs 
had been pillaged, but attacked the houses of all 
the Hindoo bankers, carrying off great treasure. 
Some of the Europeans concealed themselves for 
a time within tho palace gardens—a vain refuge, 
for they were all detected, tied to trees in a row, 
and shot or Kihred by tho mutineers. Many of the 
troopere, during tho savage scenes of these days, 
pointed to the marks of manacles on their ankles; 
tlicy wore of the eighty-five who had been put in 
irons at Meerut on tho preceding Saturday'; and 
they now riiowetl how deep was the revenge 
which they intended to Wke for tljat degrading 
punishment The military officers and their 
families were, from various causes, those whoso 
fate became more publicly known; but the 
number of civil servants, Ohrisfians of humble 
gratlc, and half-castes, put to death, was very 
gro.at Tho hank-clcrks, witli their wives and 
children, were murdered; and similar scenes 
occun-cd at most of tho public offices. ^ 

Mr PaiTington, deputy-commissioner, when at 
JuUuudur two or three weeks afterwards, received 
a written account from a native of tho occurrences 
at Delhi during the days immediately following 
tho Revolt—an account considered worthy of 
credence. A part of this naiTativo comprisod tho 
following sad talc: ‘On the third day they [tho 
mutineers] went to a house near the mosqno where 
some Europeans had taken refuge. As they were 
without water, ifec., they called for a snbadar and 
five others, and asked tlrem to take their oaths 
that they would give them water, and take them 
alive to the king; he might kill them, if ho liked. 
On this oath, the Europeans came out: tho 
mutincera placed water before them, and said: 
“ Lay down your arms, and then yon get water.” 
They gave over two guns, all tliey had. Tho 
mutineers gave no water. They Seized eleven 


children—among them infants—eight ladies, and 
(tight gentlemen. They took them to tho cattle- 
sheds. One lady, who seemed more self-possessed 
than thaiBBt, observed that they were not talcing 
them to the ^ace; they replied they were taking 
them by the way of Duryagunge (one of tho gates 
on tile river-side of the city). Dqionent says that 
he saw all this, and saw them placed in a row 
and shot. One woman enti’eated to give her child 
water, though they might kill her. A sepoy tooki 
her child, and dashed it on the ground. Tho 
people looked on in dismay, and feared for 
Delhi.’ The imagination can, too truly, alas! fill 
up the deficient incidents in this tale of treachery. 
Mr Fairington deemed his informant worthy of 
reliance. He said: ‘ The man has been with mo. 
Ho speaks frankly, and without fear. He is able, 
evidently, to narrate many a harrowing talc; but 
I did not wish to hear any. Ho seemed really to 
recall with dismay what he had witnessed.’ 

The aged but wretched king of Delhi—wretched 
in having the hopes of earlier years revived, only 
to be crushed again—for a time distrusted the 
mutineers; he entertained misgiviup that all 
might not end well. Tho shops and bazaars were 
being plundered; the king was in the palace; and 
some- of those around him nrged that onler could 
be restored only by Ins assuraj^tion of the iinporial 
purple. After three or four days, he went in 
a kind of state through the city, advising or 
commanding the people to re-oi)en their shops, 
and resume their former commerci.il dealings— 
advice more easily given than acted upon; for tho 
devastation had been terrible, striking grief into 
tho more peaceful portion of tho native inhabit¬ 
ants. The king assumed command in tho city, 
ho named Mirza Mogul ooramandcr-in-chiof, and 
gave tho title of general of cavalry to Mirza A)>u 
Bnkur; he collected around him eight or nine 
thousand mutineers and volunteers, who wore 
posted at the several gates of tho city, or cantoned 
in the Duryagunge Bazaar. Additional guns were 
placed on the ramparts; and the native sap))er.s 
and minors were placed in command of the cannon 
in the old fort of Selimgurh. The Company’s 
treasuiy, one of tho largest in India, is said to 
have been respected by the mutineers to this 
extent—that ttiey did not appropriate it among 
themselves as spoil, but guarcifed it as belonging 
to their newly chosen leader, tho King of Delhi. 
To riiew how perplexed the Calcutta government 
must have been at the first news of those cvenis, 
it may bo mentioned that the king’s name was 
adverted to as that of a friend rather tlian an 
enemy. On the 14th of May, three days after 
the arrival of the Meerut mutineers at Delhi, 
Mr Colvin, lieutenant-governor of the North¬ 
west Provinces, telegraphed from Agra to tho 
govornor-generid as follows: *Wo have authentic 
intelligence in a letter from the king that tho 
town and fort of Delhi, and his own person, arc 
in tho hands of the insurgent regiments of tho 
place, which joined about one hundred of the 
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troops from Meerut and opened the gates.’ Judged 
by the ordinary rules of protehilily, it -would 
appear that the mutineers first secured the person 
of the king, and then compelled him to head thorn : 
the old man being further urged by the entreaties 
and threats of his intriguing sons and grandsons. 
It is difficult, under ai^ other suppoation, to 
account for his transmission of a message of itiifhr- 
mation and warning to the chief British anthori^ 
in those regions. On the 161di Mr Colvin sent 
a further telegraphic communication to Calcutta, 
containing this information: ‘The rebels have 
declared the heir-apparent king. They are appar¬ 
ently organising the plan of a regular goTOmment; 
they still remain in tho place. Their policy is 
supposed to be to annex the adjoining ^trlots 
to their newly formed kingdom. They are not 
likely, therefore, to abandon the country or leave 
Delhi; they have probably strengtWed them¬ 
selves there. They may have secured fifty lacs 
of rn 2 )ces [half a million sterling].' No further 
mention was hero made of the old man; it was 
a younger relation who had been sot up as king 5 
and this younger prince may possibly Iravo been 
!lio one whom the Marquis of Dalhousio had 
insisted should he the heir-apparent, with suoh 
])rospectivo limitations of authority as the Com¬ 
pany might hereafter declare to be expedient. 
The ordinary motives which influence men’s 
conduct would be quite strong enough to induce 
this prince to avail himself of any accidental 
or unexpected means of insuring the croum 
without the limitations here adverted to. Ambi¬ 
tion was almost the only sentiment not absolutely 
degrading left to the i)ensioned, sensual, intriguing 
dwellers in the palace. 

The details of this chapter have hitherto been 
coulined chiefly to the conree of events within tho , 
city—as collected from the dispatches of military 
oflitcrs, the letters from commissioner* and other 
civil servants of the Company, and the published 
statements of Europeans who survived the dangers 
of tho day. But we now come to adventures 
which, politically of less importance, touch more 
nearly the hearts and sympathies of those who 
would know how Englishmen, and more particu¬ 
larly Englishwomen, bore up against the accumu¬ 
lated miseries that jircssed upon them. We have 
to accompany the fugitives to the fields and jungles, : 
the ditches and rivers, the swampy marshes and : 
scorching sandy roads; we have to see how they 
contended against privation and trial—on their 
way forty mUea in one direction towards Meerut, 
or eighty miles in another towards Kumaul. 
Many of the narratives of the fugitives, afterwards 
made public, supjfly details not fm-nished in any 
official dispatches ; while they illustrate many 
points worth knowing—among others, tho greater 
hostility of the Mohammedan than the Hindoo 
natives near Delhi, and the indications of indi¬ 
vidual kindness in the mj^st of general brutality. 
A selection from thesS narratives will suffice for 
the present purpose, shortened and thrown into 


a different form so as to throw light on each other, 
and on the gene^ events of the day. In most 
cases, the names of the fugitives, especially of 
ladtes, win bo withheld, from a motive which a 
oonsidsn^ reader vHQ easily appreciate. This 
scruple must not^ however, be interpreted as 
affeettog the authentieifyii of the narratives, which 
was yerifled only too abundantly by collatwal 
evidence, 

Wotseleot first a family of three fugitives to 
Kumanl, The wife of an officer of the 54th native 
n^imonlj in the forenoon of this eventful Mon<L\v, 
hastened with her child to die Flagstaff Tower; 
whore, in Bcoordanoe with tb^ advice of the 
brigadier-commandant, many other families had 
iUsembled. The gentlemen remained outside on 
guard; the ladles assisted in loading tho guns, 
and in other sorviees towards the common defence 
of aU. Here they remained many hours, in 
ail the horrors of suspense; fcr tho husbands 
and lathers of many were away, and their 
fate unknown. At length came the news that 
tlw SSth had openly revolted; that none of the 
m^ve regiments at Delhi could now bo depended 
umn; and that the inmates of the tower ought to 
effect their escape as speedily as possible. There 
had been one company of tlio 38th at tho Flagstaff 
Tower oil day; and as tho building was very 
strong, and armed with two guns, the brigadier 
long deemed himself able to protect tiio numerous 
persons there assembled; but as soon as tlie 
defection of the main body of this rcgiinoj)! 
became known, all reliance on the smaller cor] is 
was at an end. Such carriages and horses a^ could 
be obtained were immediately put in requisition, 
and various parties hastened off, mostly northward 
on tho Kurnaui road. Tho small group whom we 
have hero under notice—namely, the officer with 
his wife and child, reached Kumaul the next day; 
but danger was all around, and tho fugitives wore 
forced to otmtinuo their flight, as soon as they 
could obtain means of oonveyance. It is touchiug 
to read how ‘ baby ’ occupied the mother’s thoughts 
through all this agitating escape. During a sojom u 
at a place called Thwanossur, on the road between 
Kumaul and Dmballa, they stopped at the assist- 
ant-oommissioaer’a house. ‘ Before wo had rested 
two hours we were alarmed by being told that a 
regiment of sepoys was wme to attack ns; we luad 
to fly from the house and hide as best w'o could, 
under the bushes, &o,, in the garden ; and I kept 
dear baby in my own arms the whole time until 
morning.’ The alann proved to be false, and 
the fugitives proceeded. They arrived safely at 
Dmballa on tho morning of Thursday the Hlh, 
having left Delhi on hjtonday evening. Th.at the 
brave wife was ‘ quite fatigued and worn out ’ may 
well be conceived when she adds, ‘ for dear baby 
had never left me since wo left Delhi.’ 

This adventure, however, was far exceeded in 
length, in privation, in strange situations, in hair¬ 
breadth escapes, by one which befell a party of four 
persons—aw officer of tho 38 th regiment, an army 
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robbed and vilely addressed. Even the velvet 
head-dress of one of them was torn off, for the 
value of the bugles that adorned it. A jewel- 
box had been brought away in haste, as the 
only treasure preserved; and it booame eve^ 
hour more uncertain whether this would be a 
})rey to the spoilers. Returning to the high road, 
tJio ladies met some gunnel's with two gunS; 
and as the men told them certain death would 
J)e the result if they took the road to Kurnattl, 
they drove in another direction to the Com- • 
pany’s garden outside Delhi. Here, marauding 
was everywhere going on; the poor ladies soon 
bad the misery of seeing their carriage, horse, 
jewel-box, and most of their outer clothing reft 
from them. In the dead of the night they 
ventured to a neighbouring village. The ahrgeon, 
husband to one of the ladies, here managed to join 
them; but being enfeebled by previous sickness, 
and wounded in the jaw during the day’s exciting 
troubles, lie was powerless as ». defender, and 
—far from being able to succour others—needed 
succour himself. During the next fifteen hours 
wore these throe persons liiding in fields and 
huts, befriended by a few natives, and conscious 
that roving sepoys were near, ready for murder 
or pillage. Sallying forth again on the evening of 
Tuesday, they were speedily stopped by six men, 
who robbed them of a further portion of their 
scanty ajiparel, and only stopped short of murder 
when the ofiiccr’s wife pleaded for mercy, on the 
ptround that she was searching for hor husband 
and her child, both of whom had gone sho knew 
not whither. The three fugitives walked all that 
night, the wounded sui^eon dragging himself 
along. In the morning they wore again accosted, 
and only oscaj)cd death by the ladies yielding up 
a further part of their attire, the only pro])erty 
tlioy had left to give. During- the remainder of 
that day they crept on, obtaining a little food 
and water from some villagers, who were, how¬ 
ever, too luneh afraid of the sepoys to afford the 
fugitives the shelter of a' roof; and it was teiTible 
work indeed to roam along the roads witli a 
burning sun overhead and burning sand under 
foot. They sfit down by a well-side, and drank 
some water; but rude fellows accosted them, and 
after insulting the hapless women, compelled them 
to withdraw. They next encountered a party of 
irregular horse, who had not yet joined tlie 
mutineers; the men were at first inclined to 
befriend them; but fears Of the consequences 
supervening, they soon deserted the fugitives. Here 
were these two Englishwomen, gently nurtured, 
and accustomed to all the amenities of good 
society, again compelled to wander like miserable 
outcasts, helping along a male companion whose 
under-jaw had been shattered, and who was other¬ 
wise in a weak state. Tliey crawled on during 
.mother night, #nd then reached a village, which, 
as they saw it was Hindoo, they did not scniple to 
enter. Kindness was .accord^ to them for one 
whole day ; after which the humane natives, timid 


lest the sepoys should burn their village if they 
heard of FeringhefS having been harboured, 
declared they WJddaflbrd shelter. 
Once moj^ th^^^p^ rWere the fiigitives driven 
forth: having' seen ireaewed symptoms that the 
sepoys, or rathfer ihe: Marauding ruffians, would 
not scru{4e to murder if o^rtunity offered. 
They hiid,.aow been, live days wandering sbou^ 
and yet were only ten miles distant from Delhi ; 
so eompletely had each day’s plans been frustrated 
by tto events of the next day. Again they entered 
8 'friepdly village, and again wore they compelled 
ionh to depart, after receiving simple but kind 
assktahtse. No villagers, it was found, were free 
ilBeni dread at having assisted a Foringhee. Once 
they hid for shelter under a bridge; but an armed 
ruffian detected them, and behaved so unbearably 
towards the women that tlio surgeon, who was 
a Roman Caiholic, took a gold Across from his 
bosom, and gave it as the price of their freedom 
from further molestation; a wounded, shattered, 
sinking man, he could not offer them a strong arm 
as a shield from insult. On the night of the I7tb, 
at a little more, than twenty miles from Delhi, 
they were to Obtain the shelter of an outhouse 
containing twenty cows, the only roof that the 
owner dared to offer them. They made an attempt 
to have a letter forwarded to Kurnaul, praying for 
assistance; hut n(»ie in those parts could be 
depended upon for Mthfolness beyond an hour or 
two; so much was there of trcachciy on the one. 
hand, and timidity on tho other. On the X8th they 
heard that Major Paterson, of the S4th regiment, 
was in the same village as themselves; and lie, 
powerless to ffliooonr, contrived to send a sliort 
message to tliem, written with a burnt stick on a 
piece of an old broken ;^n. Shoi'tly afterwards 
they were greatly astodfeSied, and hot a little 
delighted, to see an officer, the hnsbaml of one of 
the ladies, enter the village; bat more like a 
naked savage, blistered from head to foot, than 
like an Engh^ gentleman. 

An eventful tale had this officer to narrate. 
When the scenes of violence on tho 11th at Delhi 
had readied such a point that to remain longer 
was to meet certain slaughter, he sent off bis littio 
boy with friends towards Meerut, and saw his wife 
and her lady-oompanion start for Kurnaul. After 
being robbed of his horse, and having three 
bullets sent through bis hat, and one through tho 
skirt of his coat, he ran past tho biasing houses 
of tho cantonment, and, being ill at tho time, sank 
down under a tree exhausted. A gang of ruffians 
found him, stripped him, robbed him of every¬ 
thing, and endeavoured, Thug-like, to strangle 
him—using, however, tho sleeve of his own shirt 
instead of a silken cord. Happily the choking 
was only partial; he recovered, staggered on a 
mile or two, rested briefly in a hut, and then 
walked twelve miles to Aliporc in a broiling sun. 
Do obtained a little water, a little bread, and a 
few fragments of clothing, but was refused shelter. 
He wended.his painful way barefoot, keeping to 
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ploughed fields as safer th»i the high road, and 
reached a 'tillage where the headman gave him an 
asylum for five days. During these days, howevCT, 
he twice narrowly escaped death frefii sepoys 
prowling about the village. On the .sixth he 
received information which led him to believe 
that his wife and her travelling Companions were 
within six or seven miles of him. Ha hastened 
on, with swollen and blistered feet, wretched sub¬ 
stitutes for raiment, and a-frame nearly worn oat 
by sickness and anxiety}.hut a gleam of joy burst 
upon him when at length he overtook the surgeon 
and the two wives, though dismayed to See the 
plight to which they had b^n reduced. The poor 
ladies he found to be, like himself, reft of every¬ 
thing they had in the world except a few tom and 
toil-wom fragments of garments. The surgeon 
had been less rudely stripped, simply because the 
clothes of a wounded man were l^s acceptable to 
tlio spoliators. The ftjgitives, no'W ftmr in number, 
continued their journey, their feet pierced with 
thorns and sharp stones, and the difficulty of 
carrying or dragging a wounded man becoming 
greater and greater. The officer’s wife, having 
had no head-covering for many days, felt the 
sun’s heat to be gradually affecting her brain; 
she was thankfol when a villager gave her a 
Avet cloth to bind round her temples. Matters 
now began to mend; the villagers were less afraid 
of the Delhi sepoys; the vicinity of Rumaul 
exhibited less violence and maranding; horses 
and mules were obtained on one day to take 
them to Lursowlie; and on the next a carriage 
Avius provided for their eonveyance to Kumaxd, 
How they got on from KumaUl to Umballa, and 
from Umballa to Simla, need not be told-^the 
romance of the incident was over when the three 
fugitives, two women and a wounded man, Avere 
joined by a fourth; although much physical and 
mental suffering had still to bo endured. The 
little son of this lady, it was afterwards found, 
had boon carried by some friends safely to Mcomt 
on the 12th. The four fugitives, when they 
reached friendly quarters, AVere poor indeed: no 
beggars could be more completely dependent on 
the sympathy of those whom they now happily 
met. 

Next wo will follow the steps of some of those 
who chose Meerut rather than Kumaul as their 
place of refuge. Their adventures partake of a 
new interest, because there was a broad and swift 
river to bo crossed. A young ensign of the 64th 
regiment, a stripling who had just commenced 
military service under the Company, had a sad 
tale to tell, how the European officers of his 
regiment had fallen almost to a man. Ho -was 
in the cantonment when the news arrived of the 
approach of the Meerut mutineers; hiff regiment 
was ordered to hasten to ’the dty; and he, like 
other officers, was fain to hope that the men would 
Tcmaiu true to their colours. Leaving two com¬ 
panies to follow with two guns, the other eight 
marched off to the city, distant, as has already 


been stated, about two mil®. Arriving at the 
maingnard of the Cashmere Gate, the regiment 
encountered the mutinous 3d Bengal cavalry, who 
immediately shot do-wn nearly all the officera of 
the ^ht companies: die men of those companies 
sheAving, by a reftisal to defend their officers, that 
they were quite ready for revolt. The colonel, 
indeed, was bayoneted by one of his own men 
after a trooper had shot him. In about half an 
hour the other two compani® arrived with the 
two guns * but as the few remaining officers of the 
regiment knew not which of their men, if any, 
oould be d^ended on, they formed a kind of small 
fort or citadel of the maingnard, into which they 
brought their few remaining companions one by 
one. The poor youth, who had just commenced 
soldiering, and who hod never seen a dead body, 
was neariy overwhelmed with grief at the sight of 
his brother-officers, with whom ho had laughed and 
chatted a few hours before, lying side by side dead 
and murilated. The main body of the regiment 
remained sullen, though not mutinous, until about 
five o’clock in the evening; but then the spirit of 
oril scofned to seize them, and they tnnied upon the 
Europeans near them, shooting indiscriminately. 
The Scene became agonising. Many women and 
ohild:^n had gone to the maingnard for security; 
and now they as wcU as the officers found it 
nece^ry to flee for very life. Some rau, leaped, 
clomb, until they got beyond the wall of the city; 
others waited to help those who were weaker or of 
more tender years. Some of tho ladies, though 
Avounded, fowered themselv® by handkerchiefs 
into the ditch, from embrasur® in tho parapet, 
and were caught by officers below; and then 
ensued tho terrible labour of dragging or carrjdng 
them up the counterscarp on tho other side of tlio 
ditch. (A ditch, in military matters, be it remem¬ 
bered, is a dry, broad, very deep trench outside a 
fortified wall, with nearly vertical sides, called the 
scarp and counterscarp.) The young officer tells 
how that he and his male companions Avonld 
have made a dash towards Meerut, sword in hand, 
orjhave sold their lives at once; but that their 
chief thoughts were now for tiio women and. 
riiildren. ' What were the privations of such a 
company as this, in fords and jungles, in hunger 
and nakedness, we shall presently see by means of 
a narrative from another quarter. 

It is an officer of the 38th who shall now tell 
his Me—^how that his own personal troubles, Avhen 
alone, wore slight compared with those which 
he had afterwards to bear in company with 
other fugitive Europeans, This officer st.ates that, 
while the refugees were anxiously watching tho 
course of events at the I^agstaff Tower, they v/evo 
momentarily expecting aid from Meerut. They 
could not believe that Major-general Dewett would 
have allowed the mutineers to march from Meerut 
to Delhi without either making dh attempt to in¬ 
tercept them, or following on their heels; and their 
disappointment in this particular led to some of 
tho unfavourable comments made on that general’s 
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]ine of conduct The oflScer of the 38th, whose 
narrative is now under notice, shared the ^fficulty 
of all the others in endeavouring to keep the men 
at their duty; and ho speaks of the terrible sight, 
more than once adverted , to, which met his eye 
at the mainguard inside the Cashmere Cate: ‘ By 
the gate, side by Hde, and covered by pretty ladies’ 
dresses taken from some house, as if in mockeryj 
lay the bodies of poor Captain Smith, Burrowes, 
Edwardes, and Waterfleld, and tile quarter-master- 
‘sergeant; some lying calm as shot deatl, and 
others with an expression of pain, mutilated by 
bayonets and swords,’ When all became hopeless 
within the city, and the brigadier had given orders 
to retire, the officers made a show of bringing off 
their regiments as well as their families; but it 
was only a show; for such of the men as had 
remained faithful up to this time now fell away, 
and the Europeans found themselves compelled to 
escape as best they could. The officer hastened 
to the cantonment, disconsolato and helpless, but 
having no immediate idea of escape. With the 
colonel of the same regiment, however, he was 
urged to adopt that course, as the cantonment itself 
was now in a blaze. The two ran off in the dead 
of the night towards the river, crouching beneath 
i roes when enemies seemed near; they forded the 
.lumna Canal, slaking their parched lips as they 
waded or swam; and they tore* off tlie brighter 
parts of their glittering accoutremente, to prevent 
hetrayiil. In the morning, faint and hungered, 
they took refuge in a hut while a body of sepoys 
was searching around, as if for victims. A few 
Hindoo peasants discovering them, told them 
where they could hide in a tope of trees, and 
brought them chupattips and milk. Being able 
to ford across a narrow branch of the Jumna 
soon afterwards, they concealed themselves in the 
wild jungle; and there, to their joy and surprise, 
they found others of their friends in the same 
kind of concealment—joy damped, it is true, at 
the thought of educated English men and women 
crouching among long jungle-grass like savages or 
wild beasts. On counting numbers, they found 
they were thirteen, eight gentlemen and five ladies 
and children; and as they had several guns and 
swords .among them, they took heart, and prepared 
to struggle against further difficulties. 

To brinj j up the two parallel threads of the story, 
the escapis of the larger party, comprising the 
women and little ones, must now be told. In the 
afternoon of the preceding day, after arrangements 
had been made for conveying the ladies on gnn- 
carriages ftom the city to the cantomnent, thb 
natives who had been trusted with this duty turned 
faithless, and the Europeans within the Cashmero 
Gate, finding themselves shot at, sought to escape 
beyond the walls in any way they could. One 
after another, women and children as well as men, 
10.1 ped over intc^the ditch, scrambled up the other 
side, and ran off towards the house of Sir T. 
Metcalfe. One laily, thq mother of three daughters 
who had to share in the flight, was shot through 


the shoulder, yet still kept on. The native servants 
—^in the ateonco of their raMter, who afterwards 
had his own tale to tell of jungle-life and narrow 
escapes—gave them a little fo^; but just before 
the Wse was about being fired by the insurgents, 
the ftfgitives left it, and succeeded in fording the 
narrow stream to the spot mentioned above. When 
the thirteen had told their Adventures, and formed 
a plan, th^ started anew, and Bought a spot where 
they could ford the majestic Jnmna. The officer 
mast here tell the story of this perilous fording: 
‘Our hearte foiled, and no wondm*, where ladies 
were ooncomod, as we looked at the Broad swift 
river. It was gating dark, too. Two natives went 
across. We watched them anxiously wade a 
considerable portion of the river; then thrir heads 
alone appeared above water. It was our only 
chance of life, and our brave ladies never flinched. 
The water was so deep, that where a tall man 
would wade, a short man would bo drowned. I 
thought it was aU over when, on reacliing the 
deep water with Mrs —— on ray left arm, a 
native supporting her on the other side, we wore 
shot [drifW] down the river; however, by des¬ 
perate efforts and tlie assistance of another native, 
we reached the bank in safety. I swam back 
once more for another of onr party; and so ulti¬ 
mately wc all got safe over. It was a brave feat 
for our ladies to do.’ But so it was throughout 
these terrific scenes: the heroism, the patience, 
the long-suffering endurance of these gentlewomen, 
bore up to the last; feebleness of frame was van¬ 
quished by nobility of spirit; and the men were 
often kept in heart, though deeply pained, by the 
uncomplaining perseverance of their gentle com¬ 
panions in paiscry. Our fugitives passed a wretched 
night after this foitiing of the Jumna, crouching in 
the jungle, with no sound ‘ but the chattering of 
their teeth.’ The next day threw them into the 
hands of a large hand of ruffians ; and as the guns 
of the officers had been rendered Useless by wet, 
the consequence was direful: the whole party 
were stripped and robbed, and then left without 
food, without clothing, without resource, to wander 
whither they could. With naked fee^ and skins 
blistering in the su«, they toiled on. ‘ How the 
ladies Btood it,’ says the officer whose narrative 
we are following, ‘is marvellous; they never 
murmured or flinch«l, or distressed ns by a show 
of terror.’ Fortunately, a fakeer, in a Hindoo 
village, ventured to give them shelter; they 
remained three days, obtaining a little food, but 
nothing more. A Gorman zemindar or landowner, 
who had boon so long in India as to be hardly 
distinguishable from a Hindoo, hearing of their 
plight, sent for them, gave them some rough doth 
to huddle on m substitutes for garments, ami 
caused a message to be sent to Meerut, wlticb 
brought relief to them; and Oicy reached that 
town in seven days after leaving Delhi—worn out 
in mind and body, haggard, larno, penniless, 1 
thankful that their lives had been spared./. 

Strange as these escapes and perils w 
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■were eclipsed in individual daring and fertiUty of 
resource by one which remains to be told, and 
which may form the last of this little group of 
painhil narratives. Mr Batson, surgeon of the 74th 
regiment, was unheard of during so long a time 
after the events at Itelhi on the fatal Monday that 
he was given up for lost; but in a letter whicli he 
wrote to announce his safety, he detailed such a 
series of adventures as appear to belong rather to 
romance than to real life—Defoe-like, but entirely 
trao instead of fictitious. And here it may be 
again remarked that these narratives must not 
be suspected of boastful exaggeration j there were 
links -which connected all the eventful stories 
into One chain—each receiving corroborative 
strength from the others. Mr Batson states that 
when it was found that the three regiments at 
Delhi refused to act against the mutineers from 
Meerut, and that when such of tlio women and 
children as could be collected were placed in the 
niaingnard and the Flagstaff Tower, he went to 
Brigadier Graves, volunteering to convoy a letter 
to Mcornt, in hope of obtaining the aid of European 
troops. His offer being accepted, he took leave of 
his wife and three daughters in the Flagstaff Tower, 
went to his house, dressed himself hko a native 
fakcer or mendicant devotee, and coloured his face, 
hands, and foot. Off ho set on his perilous errand. 
He first tried to cross the Jumna by the bridge of 
boats, but found it broken. Then he ran to the 
cantonment, and endeavoured to cross by a fony 
near that spot, but found the insurgent cavalry 
and the neighbouring villagers plundering and 
marauding. Next ho hastened across tho parade- 
ground, and, after escaping two or three shots, was 
seised by some of the villagers and stripped of 
every bit of his fakoer clothing. On he ran 
again, in his now truly forlorn state, towards the 
Kumaul road, hoping to overtake some of the 
officers who were escaping by that route; but 
before he could do so, two of the insurgent troopers 
intercepted him. Just as they were about to out 
him down with their drawn swords, his tact and 
knowledge saved him. Being familiar both with the 
Ilindostaui language and with tho Mohammedan 
customs, he threw himself into a supplicating" 
|)osition, and uttered the most exalted praises of 
the great Prophet of Islam; begging them to spare 
his life fur the sake of the Moslem. Had his 
assailants been infantry sepoys, he would probably 
not liavu attempted this raauccuvre, for most of 
them -were Hindoos; but knowing that the cavalry 
sowars were chiefly Mohammedans, he made the 
venture. It sncce^ed. Whether they knew Mm 
as a fugitive Englishman, is not certain; but they 
lot him go, saying: ‘ Had you not asked for mercy 
in the name of the Prophet, you should have died 
like the rest of the Kaffirs [infidels].’ After run¬ 
ning another mile-at once shivering with naked¬ 
ness and burning with excitement—he encountered 
j.g*jac Mussulman villagers, who rushed upon him, 
panic? '• \Hcro is a Feringhee; kill the Kaffir! 
Jjjji^j,cjjgjpghees want to make us all.Christians!’ 


They dragged him to a village, tied his hands 
behind him, and sent one of their number to a 
house hard by te get a sword, with which to 
despatch Mm. At this critical moment some 
excitement—the nature of wMch Mr Batson could 
not undemtand—caused them all to leave him, 
and he ran off again. Ho fortunately fell in wdth 
some sraitlis who had been employed in tho Delhi 
nmgarine, and who were willing to save him; they 
urged Mm not to go forward, or the villagers 
would certainly murder him. They took Mm to 
a hut, gave Mm an article or two of apparel, and 
fed Mm with milk and bread. He tried to sleep, 
but could not; he lay awake all night, restless 
and excited. In the moi-ning he bethought him of 
informing his protectors that he was a physician, 
a doctor, a ‘medicine-man;’ and this proved to 
be an aid to Mm; for the villagcis, finding that he 
could answer questions relating to maladies, and u’as 
familiar with their religion, language, and customs, 
began to take much interest in the Feringhee 
doctor. He found ttiat two officers wore in hiding 
at no great distance, but ho could reach neither of 
them. To got to Meerut in time to deliver liis 
message was of course now out of tho question: all 
that Mr Batson could do was to secure his own 
safety. More perils wore in store for him. The 
vills^ere of Badree were informed that if they 
harboured any Fcringhecs, the now trium])haiit 
King of Delhi would dircfully punish them; they 
beOame alarmed, and hid him in a smiill mango 
tope. ‘ Here,’ the surgeon says, ‘ I was left night 
and day alone. I was visited at night by some 
one or other of the villagers, who brought me 
bread and water in a ghurrab. 1 .am-unable to 
describe my feeb'ngs during this trying time. I 
■was all day in the sun, in the extreme licat, ami 
alone at night, when the jackals came prowling 
about and crying. It is only God and myself 
know what I have endured. After five nights 
and days in this tope of trees, 1 was again taken 
..back to tho village and concealed in a bhoosa 
house. I was here shut in for twenty-four hours; 
the heat and sufibcatiou I cannot find language to 
describe. I do not know which was the greatest 
misery^ the tope of tjecs in solitude or tho bhoosa 
kotree.’ At length the villagers, afraid to keep 
him any longer, dismissed him—enabling him to 
dress himself up again as a fakoer. Tramping on 
from village to village, he acted his part so well 
os to escape detection. He gave himself out as a 
Oashmerian; and although one of the villagers 
suspected his European origin by Ms blue eyes, he 
did j]ot betray Mm. He observed from village to 
villj^e—and the fact is worthy of note in relation 
to the causes and details of the Revolt—that tho 
Mohammedans were much more savage than the 
Hindoos in their expressions and threats against 
the Feiinghees. The fiirther he proceeded from 
Delhi, the less did Mr Batson find himself in¬ 
volved in danger; and he was fortunately picked 
up by Captain M'Andrewj and Lieutenant Mew 
of Ms own regiment. He had been out no less 
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tlian twcnty-fivo days, wandering from villi^e to 
village, from tope to tope; suflFering privations 
Avhich none but himself could know, and not 
even he adequately describe. One great anxiety 
gnawed him the while—the fate of his family: 
one great joy awaited him—his family cseaped. 

Here this chapter may close. We have seen 
that on the morning of Monday the 11th of May, 
the European inhabitants of Delhi arose from 
tlicir beds in peace; and that by the close of the 
same day there was not a single individual of the 


number whose portion was not death, flight, or 
terrified concealment. So far aS the Briti^ rule 
or influence was concerned, it was at an end. The 
natives remained masters of the situation; tlieir 
white rulers were driven out; and a reconquest, 
complete in .all its details,. duld alone restore 
British rule in Delhi. At wlmt time, in what 
way, and by whom, that reconquest was effected, 
will remain to be told in a later portion of this 
work. Much remains to be narrat^ before Delhi 
will again come under notice. 



El^ihant and State Howdali. 
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CHAPTEK VI, 


lUCKNOW ASB THE COEBT OF OBBE 



MOTHER regal or once-rogal 
family, another remnant of 
Moslem power in India, now 
comc,s upon the soeue—ono 
which has added to the 
embarrassment of the Eng¬ 
lish authorities, by arraying 
against them the machinations of 
deposed princes as W'ell as the 
discontent of native troops; and 
by shewing, as the King of Delhi had 
shewn in a neighbouring region, tbat a 
pension to a sovereign deprived of his domi¬ 
nions is not alw.ays a snfScient medicament to 
allay the irritation arising from the deprivation. 
What and where is the kingdom of Oude; of what 
rank as an Indian city is its capital, Lucknow; 
w’ho were its rulers; why and when the ruling 
authority was changed—those matters must be 
clearly understood, as a preliminai'y to the narra¬ 
tive of Sir Homy Lawrence’s proceedings about 
the time of the outbreak. 


Oudo, considered as a province of Rritish India, 
and no longer as a kingdom, is hounded on the 
north and northeast by the territory of Ncpaul; 
on the east by the district of (toruckptjro; on the 
southeast by tiioso of Azimghur and .lounpoor; on 
the south by that of Allahabad; on the southwest 
by the districts of the Doah; and on the north¬ 
west by Shabjehanpoor. It is now about thrice the 
size of Wales; Irat before the annexation, Oude as 
a kingdom included a larger area. On the Mepanl 
side, a strip of jungle-country called the Tcrai, 
carries it to the base of the sub-Himalaya range. 
This Tcrai is in part a wooded marsh, ,so 
affected by a dcmlly malaria as to be scarcely 
habitable; while the other part is .an .almost 
impassable forest of trees, underwood, and reeds, 
infested by the elephant, the rhinoceros, the bc.ar, 
the wild hog, and other animals. Considered 
generally, however, Oude surpasses in natural 
advantages almost every other part of India— 
having the Ganges mnuing along the whole of 
its southwest frontier, a varied and fertile soil, a 
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gonial though hot climate, and numerous facilito 
for irrigation and water-carriage. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, bo said that man has duly aided nature in 
the development of these advantages ; for the only 
regularly made road in the whole province* is that 
I'rom Lucknow to Oawnpore: the others being 
mostly wretched tracks, scarcely passable for wheel- 
carriages. The railway schemes of the Company 
include a lino through Oude, which would be of 
incalculable benefit; but no definite contract had 
tcoii made at the time when the Revolt com¬ 
menced ; nor would such a railway be profitable 
until the trunk-line is flni.shed ft’ora Calcutta to 
Benares and Allahabad. Although the Moham¬ 
medans have, through many ages, hold tho ruling 
power in Oudo, tho Iliudoos are greatly more 
numerous ; and nearly the whole of the inhabit¬ 
ants, five millioii.s in number, speak the Hindustani 
language; whereas those nearer Calcutta speak 
Bengali. As showing tho kind of houses in which 
JCuropcans occasionally sought concealment during 
Hio disturbances, the following description of the 
ordinary dwelling-places of Cude may be useful. 
'I'liey are generally built cither of unbumt brick, 
oi- of layers of mud, each about three feet in 
I'l'cadlh and one foot high. Tho roofs are made of 
S'jiiarc lieams, ])laood a foot apart, and covered 
with planks laid transversely; over these are mats, 
and a rcoling of well-rammed wot clay half a yard 
in thickness. The walls are carried to a height 
six or scv(!n feet above the upper surface of tho 
roof, to alibi’d a concealed place of recreation for 
flio female.s of llio family; and during the rainy 
season this small elevated court is covered with a 
slight awning of bamboos and gi’ass. Though so 
simply and clioajdy constructed, these houses are 
very durable. Around the hon.so there is usually a 
vcraiidali, covered with a sloping tiled roof. In.side, 
tho beams overhead arc exposed to view, without 
any coiling. Tho floors are. of earth, well beaten 
down and smootheil, and partially covered with 
mats or cotton carpets, lu tho front of the house 
is a chabootra or raised platform of earth, open to 
tho air at the sides, and provided with a roof of 
tiles or grass supjiortGd on pillars. This platform 
i.s a pleasant spot on which neighbours meet and 
chat in tho cool of the evening. The dwellings of 
the wealthy natives of course pre.sent an asjiect of 
greater siilcndour; w hile those of tlie Europeans, 
in the chief towns, partake of the bungalow fiishion, 
already described. 

There are few towns of any distinction in 
Oude compared with tho area of the province; 
and of thuso few, only two will need to be men¬ 
tioned in the present chapter. As for tho city 
whence tho province originally obtained its name 
—Oude, Ondh, or Ayodha—it has fallen from its 
greatness. Prinsop, Buchanan, and other autho¬ 
rities, regard it as the most ancient, or at any rate 
one of tho mo.st ancient, among tho cities of 
Ilindostan. Some of the coins found in Oude 
are of such extreme antiquity, that the characters 
in which their legends are graven are totally 
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unknown. Buchanan thinks that the city was 
built by the first Brahmins w'ho entered India, 
and he goes back to a date fourteen hundred years 
before tho Christian era for its foundation ; while 
Tod and Wilford claim, for Oude an origin even six 
centuries earlier than that insisted on by Buchanan. 
The value of such estimates may not bo great; 
tliey chiefly corroborate tho belief that Oudo is a 
very ancient city. With its eight thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, and its mud and thatch houses, the grandeur 
of Oude lives in the past; and even this grandeur 
is in antiquity rather than in splendour; for the 
ruins and fragments give a somewhat moan idea 
of the very early Hindoo architecturo to which 
they belong. On tho eastern side of the town are 
extensive mins, said to bo those of tho fort of 
Hama,,king of Oude, oelohratod in tho mytho¬ 
logical and romantic legends of India. According 
to Buchanan: ‘ The heaps of bricks, although much 
seems to have been carried away by tlic river, 
extend a great way—that is, more than a mile in 
length, and half a mile in width—an<l, although 
vast quantities of materials have boon roiuoved to 
build the Mohammedan Ayodlia or Kyz-abad, yet 
tho rains in many parts retain a very considorablo 
elevation; nor is there any reason to doubt tliat 
tho structure to which they bulongcd was very 
large, when ’we consider that it has been ruiiiotl for 
abovetwo thousand years.’ A spot among tlie ruins 
is still pointed out by tlie reverential Hindoos from 
which llama took his flight to heaven, carrying all 
the people of the city with' him : a hypothetical 
emigration which had the ollect of leaving Oudo 
desolate until- a neighbouring king ropopulated it, 
and ombcllislied it with three hundred and sixty 
tcmides. Tho existing buildings oomiected with 
the Hindoo faith are four cstablislimouts ko|)t u[) 
in honour of tho feblod monkey-god, the auxiliary 
of Bama; they have annual revenues, settled on 
them by one of the rulers of Oudo; they are 
managed by malih or spiritual sujieriors ; and tfle 
revenues are dispensed to several hundreds of 
hairagis or religions ascetics, and other lazy lUiuloo 
menicants—no Mussuhnan being over admitted 
within the walla. 

Lucknow, however, is the city to which our 
attention will naturally ho most directed—Luck¬ 
now' as the modern capital of tho kingdom or 
province; as a city of considerable importance, 
political, military, commercial, and architectural; 
and as a scene of some of the most memorable 
events in tho Revolt. 

The city of Lucknow stands on the right bank 
of the river Ooomtee, -wliich is navigable thence 
downwards to its confluence with tho (laiige.s 
between Benares and Ghazooporo. It is rather 
more than fifty miles distant fram Oawnfiore, and 
about a hundred and thirty from Allalitibad. As 
Oawnpore is on the right bank of the Ganges, that 
majestic river intervenes between the two towns. 
The Goomtoe is crossed at Lucknow by a bridge of 
boats, a bridge of substantial masonry, and an iron 
bridge—an unusual fulness of transit-channels in 
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an Indian city. Lucknow displays a varied, lively, 
and even brilliant prospect, when viewed fi'om a 
position elevated above the level of the buildings j 
but, once in the streets, the traveller has his dream 
of beauty speedily dissipated; for oriental filth 
and abomination meet his eye on all sides. The 
central portion of the city, the most ancient, is 
meanly built with mud-houses roofed with straw; 
many of them are no better than bootlis of 
mats and bamlJoos, thatched with leaves or 
])nlm-branches. The streets, besides being dirty, 
are narrow and crooked, and are dismally sank 
many feet below the level ,of the shops. The 
narrow avenues are rendered still less passable by 
the custom of employing elephants as beasts of 
burden: unwieldy animals which almost entirely 
block u]> the way. In the part of the city occupied 
by Europeans, however, and containing the best 
]>ublic buildings, many of the streets arc broad and 
lively. Until 1856, when Oude was anneked to 
Eritish India, Lucknow was, to a stranger, one of 
the most remarkable cities of the oast, in regard to 
its armed population. Almost every man went 
armed through the streets. One had a matchlock, 
another a gun, another a pistol; others their bent 
swords or tulwars; others tlieir bras.s-knobbed 
buflalo-hido shields. Men of business and idlers— 
among all alike it was a custom to carry arms. The 
black beards of the Mussulmans, and the fierce 
moustaches of the Rajpoots, added to the warlike 
clleet thus produced. Oude was the groat store¬ 
house for recruits for the Company’s native army; 
and this naturally gave a martial bent to^ the 
jiooplo. The Company, however, deemed it a wise 
jirccaution to disarm the peaceful citizens at the 
time of the anncKation. 

Three or four structures in and near Lucknow 
require separate description. One is the Shah 
Nujeef, or Emanbarra of A/.of-u-Dowlah, a model 
of fimtastic but elegant Mohammedan architecture. 
Eiglish travellers have poured out high praise 
ui)on it. Lord Valentia said; ‘Prom tlie brilliant 
white of the composition, and the minute delicacy 
of tlie workmanship, an- enthusiast might suppose 
that genii had been the artificerswhile Bishop 
Heber declared; ‘I have never seen an architec¬ 
tural view which pleased me more, from its 
richness and variety, as well as the proportions 
•anil general good tetc of its principal features.’ 
The structure consists of many lai^e buddings 
surrounding two open courts. Them are three 
archw.ays to connect the courts; and in the centi-e 
of these is the tomb of the founder, watched by 
■soldioas, and attended by moullahs perpetually 
reading the Koran. This structure is often called 
the king’s Emanbarra or Imaumbarah, a name 
given to the buildings raised by tliat soot of 
Moslems called Sheahs, for the celebration of the 
religious festival of the Mohurrum. Every family 
of distinction has its own emanbarra, large or 
small, gorgeous or simple, according to the wealth 
of its owner, who generally selects it as his own 
burial-place. The central hall of the Shah Nujeef, 


the king’s emanbarra, is of vast size and very mag¬ 
nificent ; and the combination of Moslem minarets 
with Hindoo-pointed domes rendora the exterior 
remarkably striking; nevertheless the splendour is 
diminished by the poverty of the materials, which 
are chiefly brick, coated with chunam or clay 
cement. Near or connected with this building is 
the Roumee Durwaza or Gate of the Sultan, 
having an arch in the Saracenic style. Another 
public building is the mosque of Saadut Ali, one of 
the foi-mer nawabs of Oude; its lofly dome jwesents 
a i-cmarkable object as seen from various parts of 
the city; and, being provided with terraces without 
and g^Ierios within, it is especially attractive to 
a sight-sccr. Southeast of the city, and near the 
river, is a fantastic mansion constructed by Claude 
Martino, a French adventurer who rose to great 
wealth and power at the late court of Lucknow. Ilo 
called it Constantia, and adorned it witli various 
kinds of architectural eccentricities—minute stucco 
fretwork, enormous lions with lamps instead of 
eyes, mandarins and ladies with shaking heads, 
gods and goddesses of heathen mythology, and 
other incongruities. The house is large, an<l solidly 
built of stone; and on the topmost story is the 
tomb of Martme; but his body is deposited in a 
.sarcophagus in one of the lower apartments. The 
favourite residence of tlio former nawabs and 
kings of Oude was the Dil Koosha or ‘Heart’s 
Delight,’ a richly adorned palace two miles out of 
the city, and placed in the middle of an extensive 
deer-pai’k. When Colonel (afterwards General 
Sir James) Outram was appointed British resident 
at the court of Lucknow, about a year before the 
annexation, tlie Dil Koosha Avas set apart for liis 
reception; and the whole ceremonial illustrated 
at once the show and glitter of oriental processions, 
and the honour paid to the Englishman. As soon 
as the colonel arrived at Cawnpore from Calcutta, 
the great ofiicers of state were sent from Lucknow 
to prepare for his reception. After crossing tlie 
Ganges, and thereby sotting, foot in the Oude 
dominibns, ho entered a royal c.amage replete 
with gold and velvet; a procession was formed of 
carriages, cavalry, and artillcr)’', which followed 
the fifty miles of road to the capital. On the next 
day, the king was to have met the colonel half-way 
between the city palace and the Dil Koosha; but 
being ill, his place Avas taken by the heir-apparent. 
The one procession met tho other, and tlicn both 
entered Lucknow in state. A Lucknow con-c- 
spondent of a Bombay journal said: ‘Let the 
reader imagine a procession of more than throe 
hundred elephants and camels, oa)>arisone(l and 
decorated with all that barbaric pomp could lavish, 
and Asiatic splendour shower down; with all the 
princes and nobles of the kingdom blazing Avith 
jewels, gorgeous in apparel, with footmen and 
horsemen in splendid liveries, swarming on all 
sides; pennons and banners dancing in the sun’s 
rays, and a perfect forest of gold and silver sticks, 
spears, and otlier insignia of imperial and royal 
state.’ 
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A work of remarkable character has appeared, 
relating to Lucknow and the court of Oude. It is 
called the Private Life of m Eastern King, and has 
been edited from the notes of an Englishman who 
hold a position in the household of the king of 
Oude, Nussir-u-Dccn, in 1834 and following years.* 
Though the name of the author does not appear, 
the work is generally accepted as being trustworthy, 
so many comborations of its statements having 
appeared in other quarters. Speaking of the 
Icing’s palace within tlio city, this writer says: 
‘ The great extent of the buildings, generally called 
the king’s palace, surprised me in the first instance. 
It is not properly a palace, but a continuation 
of palaces, stretching all along the banks of the 
(loomtee, tlio river on which Lucknow is built. 
In this, however, the royal residence in Oude 
but resembles what one reads of the Seraglio at 
Constantinople, the khan’s residence at Teheran, 
.Hid the imperial buildings of Pekin.* In all 
oriental states, the jialaces are not so much the 
abode of the sovereign only, as the centre of the 
government; little towns, in fact, containing exten¬ 
sive lines of buildings occupied by the harem and 
its vast number of attendants; containing courts, 
gardens, tanks, fountains, and squares, as well as 
the offices of the chief ministers of state. Such is 
the case in Lucknow. One side of the narrow 
(loomtee—a river not much broader than a middle- 
sized London street—is lined by the royal palace; 
the otlicr is occupied by the rumna or park, in 

which the menagerie is (or was) maintained. 

There is nothing grand or striking about the 
cxierior of the jialace, the Purced Buksh, as it is 
called. Its extent is the only imposing feature 
about it; and this struck me more forcibly than 
any niagnificcnco or loftiness of structure would 
have done.’ 

Thc.se few topograjihical and descriptive details 
concerning Oude and its two capitals, the former 
and the ]iresent, will prepare us to enter upon a 
subject touching immeffiatoly the present narrative: 
namely, the relations existing between the East 
India Company and the Oudians, and the causes 
which have generated disaffection in the late royal 
family of that country. It will bo needful to show 
by what steps Oude, once a Hindoo kingdom, 
became under the Mogul dynasty a Mohamme¬ 
dan navidbship, then a nawab-mziersMp, then under 
British protection a Mohammedan kingdom, and 
lastly an Anglo-Indian province. 

Whether or not historians are correct in asserting 
that Oude was an independent Hindoo sovereignty 
fourteen hundred years before the Christian era, 
and that then, for an indefinite number of cen¬ 
turies, it was a Hindoo dependency of a prince 
whoso chief scat of authority was at Oojein—it 
seems to bo admitted that Bakhtiar Khiizi, towards 
the close of the twelfth century, was sent to conquen: 
the country fur the Mohammedan sovereign at that 
time paramount in the north of India; and that 

♦ By Mr Knighton, author ot Forest Life in Ceflon, 


Oude became at once an integral part of the realm 
of the emperor of Delhi. Under the powerful 
Baber, Oude was a lieutenancy or nawabship: the 
ruler having sovereign power within his dominions, 
but being at the same time a vassal of the Great 
Mogul. This state of things continued until about 
a century ago, when the weakening of the central 
power at Delhi tempted an ambitious nawab of 
Oude to throw off the trammels of dependency, 
and exercise royalty oh his own account. At that 
time the Mohammetlan rulers Of many states in 
Northern India wore itroubled by the inroads of 
the fierce warlike Mahrattas; and although the 
nawabs cared little for their liege lord the emperor, 
they deemed it expedient to join their forcas 
against the common enemy. One result of this 
struggle was, that the nawab of Oude was named 
‘perpetual’ nawab—^tho first loosening of the 
imperial chain. Tho nawab-rizicr, as he was now 
called, never afterwards paid much allegiance to 
the sovereign of Delhi: nay, the effete Mogul, in 
1764, asked the British to defend him from his 
ambitious and disobedient neighbour. This assi.st* 
ance was so effectively given, that in the next 
year Bio nawab-vizier was forced to sue humbly 
for peace, and to give up some of his possessions 
as the price of it. One among many stipulations 
of tho East India Company, in rcforenco to tho 
military forces Jillowcd to bo maintained by native 
princes, was made in 1768, when the nawab-vizier 
was limited to an army of 85,000 troops; namely, 
10,000 cavalry, 10,000 sepoys or inlantry, 5000 
matel^loek-mcn, 600 artillery, and 9500 irregulai-s. 
In 1773, Warren Hastings had become so com¬ 
pletely involved in the perplexities of Indian 
politics, and made treaties so unscrupulously if he 
could thereby ailvanoe the intorc.sts of the Com¬ 
pany—that Company which ho served with a zeal 
worthy of a better cause—that ho ))lottcd with the 
nawab-vizier against tho poor decrepit Mogul: tho 
nawab to obtain much additional ])ower and terri¬ 
tory, and the British to obtain large sums of money 
for assisting him. When tho next nawab-vizier, 
Azof-u-Dowlah, assumed power in Oude in 1775, 
he hastened to strengthen himself by an alliance 
with tho now powerful British; ho gave up to 
them some territory; they agreed to protect bin), 
and to provide a certain contingent of troops, for 
which he was to pay an annual sum. This was 
the complicated way in which the Company 
gained a footing in so many Indian provinces and 
kingdoms. It was in 1782 that tiiat shameful 
proceeding took place, which—though Waircn 
Hastinp obtained an acquittal coiieerniug it at 
his celebrated trial in tho House of Jjords—has 
indubitably left a stain upon his name; namely, 
the spoliation of two begums or princesses of Cude, 
and the cruel punishment, almost amounting to 
torture, of some of their dependents. Tho alleged 
cause was an arrear in the payment of the annual 
sum due from tho nawab. Even if tho debt wore 
really duo, the mode of extorting tho money, 
and the selection of the persons from whom it w'as 
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extorted, can never be reconciled to the principles 
of even-handed justice. The truth may be com¬ 
pressed into a short sentence—^tho Company being 
terribly in want of money to carry on a war against 
Hydcr Ali, the govcmor-gonoral determined to 
obtain a supply from some or other of the native 
princes in Northern India; and those natives being 
often faithless, he did not hesitate to become 
faithtes to thcuL During the i-emainder of the 
century, the Company increased more and more 
its ‘prelection’ of the nawab-vizier, and received 
larger and laiger sums in payment for that pro¬ 
tection. Azof-u-Dowlah was succeeded in 1797 
by Vizier Ali, and ho in 1798 by Saadut Ali. 

We come now to the present century. In 
1801, the Marquis Welleshy placed the relations 
with Oude on a new footing: he relinquished 
a claim to any farther subsidy from the nawab- 
vizier, but obtained instead the rich districts 
of Allaliabad, Azimghur, Goruckpore, and the 
Southern Doab, estimated to yield an annual 
revenue of nearly a million and a half sterling. 
Oude was larger than England before this date; 
hut the marquis took nearly half of it by this 
transaction. Matters remained without much 
change tDl 1814, when Saadut Ali was succeeded 
hy (jlh.azce-n-l)eeM Hyder. During the war between 
the British and the Nepaulese, soon afterwards, 
tho nawab-vizier of Oudo lent the Company 
two millions sterling, and received in return the 
I’crai or jungle-country between Oude and Nepaul. 
A cmions system of exchanges, this; for after 
receiving rich distriote instead of money, the 
Company received money in return for a poor 
district inhabited chiefly by wild beasts. In 1819, 
the Company allowed Ghazee-n-Dcen Hyder to 
renounce the vassal-title of nawab-vizier, which was 
a mockery as connected with the suzerainty of tho 
now powerless Emperor of Delhi, and to become 
King of Oude—a king, however, with a greater 
king at his elbow iu the person of the British 
resident at tho court of Lucknow. The Company 
again became a borrower from Ghazee, during the 
Mahratta and Burmese wars. In 1827, the throne 
of Oude was ascended by Nussir-u-Deen Hyder— 
an aspirant to the throne who was favoured in his 
pvolousions by the Company, and who was, as a 
consequence, in bitter animosity with most of his 
rclalions during the ten years of his reign. Oom- 
plientcd monetary arrangements were freqnently 
made with tho Company, the nature and purport 
of winch are not always clearly traceable ; but 
they generally had tho effect of increasing tho 
power of the Company in Oude. On the death of 
Nnssir, in 1837, a violent struggle took place for 
tho throne. Tic, like other eastern princes, had a 
lai-ge number of sons; but tho Company would 
not acknowledge the legitimacy of any one of them; 
and tho succession therefore fell upon Mahomed 
Ali Shah, uncle to the deceased sovereign. The. 
begum or chief wife of Nussir fomented a rebellion 
to overturn this arrangement; and it cost Colonel 
(afterwards General) Low, resident at Lucknow, 


mnoh trouble to preserve peace among the 
wrangling members of the royal family. 

Now approaches the arrangement which led to 
the change of rulers. Oude had been most miser¬ 
ably governed during mway years. The king and 
his relations, his courtiers and his de})cndcnts, 
grasped for money as a substitute for the political 
power which they once possessed; and in tho 
obtainmont of this money tliey scrupled at no 
atrocities against the natives. The court, too, was 
steeped in debaucheries of tho most licentious kind, 
outraging the decencies of life, and squandering 
wealth on tho minions who ministered to its 
pleasures. Tho more thoughtful and large-hearted 
among the Company’s superior servants saw here 
what they had so often seen elsewhere: that when 
tlio Company virtually took possession of a native 
state, and pensioned off tho chief and his family, a 
moral deterioration followed; he was not allowed 
to exerciso real sovereignty; he became more 
intensely selfish, because he had nothing to be 
proud of, even if ho wished to govern well; and 
he took refuge in tho only oriental subslitntc— 
sensual enjoyment. When Mahomed Ali Hliab 
died in 1842, and his son, Umjud Ali Shah, w'as 
sanctioned by the Company as king, a pledge was 
exacted and a threat foreshadowed: tlie pledge 
was, that such reforms should be made by the king 
as would contribute to the tranquillity and just 
government of the country; the threat was, that if 
he did not do this, tho sovereignty would be put an 
end to, and tho Company would take the govern¬ 
ment into its own hands. In 1847, Urnjud AIL 
Shah was succeeded by his son, Wajid Ali Shah; 
a king who equalled or surpassed his predecessors 
in weakness and profligacy, and under wliom flic 
state of matters went from barl to worse. Tlie 
Marquis of Dalhousic was governor-general when 
matters arrived at a crisis. There can be no 
question that tho Company, whatever may be said 
about aggressive views, wished to sec the millions 
of Oudo well and happily governed; and it is 
equally unquestionable that this wish bad not 
been gratifi^. Tho engagement with Unqud Ali 
Shah had a.ssnmed this form: ‘It is liereby pro¬ 
vided that the King of Oude will take into his 
immediate and earnest consideration, in concert 
with the British resident, the best means of 
remedying the existing defects in the police, aud 
in the judicial and revenue administration of his 
dominions; and that if his majesty should neglect 
to attend to the advice and counsel of the British 
government or its looiri representative, and if 
(winch God forbid!) gross and systematic oppres¬ 
sion, anarchy, and misrule, should hereafter at any 
time prevait within the Oude dominions, such as 
seriously to endanger the public tranquillity, tlie 
British .gentemment reserves to . itself the right of 
appointing its own officers to the management of 
whatsoever portion of the Oude territory, cither to 
a tanall or great extent^ in which iSich misrule as 
that above alluded to may hafe qocurred, for so 
long a period as it may deoto necessary.’ The 
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marquis, finding that thirteen years had presented 
no improvement in the internal government of 
Oude, resolved to adopt decisive measures. He 
drewr up a treaty, -^hereby the administration of 
the territory of Oude was to bo transferred to the 
British government: ample provision being made 
for the dignity, affluence, and honour of the king 
and his family. The king reftiscd to sign the 
treaty, not admitting the allegations or supposi¬ 
tions on which it was based; whereupon the 
marquis, acting with the sanction of the Company 
and of the imperial government in London, 
announced all existing treaties to be null and 
void, and issued a proclamation declaring that the 
government of the territories of Ondo was hence¬ 
forth vested exclusively and for fever in the East 
India Company. The governor-general in his 
minute, it will be remembered, spoke of this trans¬ 
fer of power in the following brief terms: ‘The 
kingdom of Oude has been assumed in ])erpetual 
government by the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany; in pursuance of a ])olicy which has so 
recently been under the consideration of the 
Honourable Court, that I deem it unnecessary to 
refer to it more particularly here.’ 

Eveiythiug tends to show that the king violently 
opposed this loss of his regal title and jjower. 
When the govcnior-general and the resident at 
Lucknow waited on him with Ihe draft of the 
proposed treaty, towards the close of 1865, ho not 
only refused to sign it, hut announced his intention 
to jiroceed to England, with a view of obtaining 
justice fi'om Queen Victoria against flic Company. 
Tin's the marquis would not prevent; but he 
intimated that the king must travel, and be treated 
by the t'oinp.any’s servants, as a private individual, 
if lie adopiod this step. Tlie stipend for the royal 
family was fixed by tlie Company—of course with¬ 
out the consent of the king and his relations—-at 
.£l” 0 ,() 0 (i ])cr auviura. The reasons for putting an 
end to file title of King of Oude were thus stated,. 
in a document addressed by the directors of the 
blast India Company to the govenior-gcncral of 
India in council, many months after the transfer 
of power had been effected, and only a short time 
before the commencement of the Revolt; ' Half a 
century ago, our new and critical position among 
the Mohammedans of Northwestern India com¬ 
pelled ns to respect the titular dignity of the Kings 
of Delhi. But the experiences of that half-century 
have abundantly demonstrated the inconveniences 
of suffering an empty nominal sovereignty to 
descend from generation to generation; and the 
continuance of such a phantom of power must be 
productive of inconvenience to our government, 
and we believe of more mortification than gratifi¬ 
cation to the royal jiensioners themselves. It 
fosters humiliating recollections; It engenders 
delusive hopes; it is the fruitful source of intrigues 
that cud in disappointment and dii^ace. The 
evil is not limited to the effect produced upon^he 
members of the royal house: prone to mtrigue 
themselves, they become also a centre for the 


intrigues of others. It is natural, also, that die 
younger members of such a family should feel a 
greater repugnance than they otherwise would lo 
mix with the community and become industrious 
and useful subjects. Strongly impressed with 
these convictions, we therefiJro observe with satis¬ 
faction that no pledge or promise of any kind with 
regard to the recognition by onr government of the 
kingly title after the death of the present titular 
sovereign, Wnjid Ali Shah, has been made to him 
or to his heirs.’ The reasoning in tins declaration 
is probably sound ;*l)Ut it does not apply, and was 
not intended to apply, to the original aggressive 
movements of the Company. Because the shadow 
of sovereignty is not worth retaining without the 
substance, it does not necessarily follow that the 
Company was right in taking tlie substance fifty- 
five years earlier: that proceeding must be 
attacked or defended on its own special ground, 
by any one who wishes to enter the arena of 
Indian politics. 

It appears from this document, that four of the 
British authorities at Calcutta—the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, General Anson, Mr Doi’in, and Mr 
Grant—had concurred in opinion that, as the king 
refused to sign the treaty, he should, as a punish¬ 
ment, be denied many of the privileges promised 
by that treaty. They proposed that the annual 
stipend of twelve lacs of rupees (.£120,000) should 
be ‘reserved for consideration’ after the demise 
of the king—^that is, that it should not necessarily 
be a perpetual hereditary stipend. To this, how¬ 
ever, Colonel Low, wlio had boon Britisli resident 
at Lucknow, very earnestly objectcil. Ho urged 
that tlie king’s sons wore so young, tiiat they 
could not, in any degree, be Idamed for his con¬ 
duct in not signing the proposed tre.ity; that they 
ought not to be made to lose their inheritance 
through the father’s fault; that the fallier, the 
king', would in any case bo pretty severely pun¬ 
ished for liis obstinacy; and that it would not 
bo worthy of a great paramount state, coining 
into possession of a rich territoiy, to refuse a 
liberal stipend to the descendants of tho king. 
These representations were listened to, and a 
pension to tho amount already named w.ns 
granted to tho king and his heirs—‘not heirs 
according to Mohammedan usages, but only those 
persons who may be direct male descendants of 
the present king, bom in lawful wcdloAk.’ A 
difficult duty was left to the Calcutta government, 
to decide how many existing persons liad a claim 
to be supported out of the pension, seeing that 
an eastern king’s family is generally one of great 
magnitude ; ‘ and that, although he has many 
wives and many children, they fill various iniiks 
in relation to legitimacy. The Company proposed, 
if the king liked the plan, that one-thiril of tho 
pension should be commuted into a capital sum, 
with which Jaghires or estates might be bought, 
and vested in the family for the use of tlio various 
members—making thorn, in fact, zemindars or 
landed propliotors, liaving something to do 
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instead of leading lives of uttev idleness. In 
what light the directors viewed the largo and 
important army of Oude, will be noticed pre^ 
sently; but in reference to the transfer of mas¬ 
tership itself, they said: ‘An expanse of territory 
embracing an area of nearly twenty-five thousand 
square miles, and containing five million of inhab¬ 
itants, has ;)assed from its native prince to the 
Queen of England without the expenditure of a 
drop of blood, and almost without a munnur. 
The peaceable manner in which this great change 
has been accomplished, and th# tranquillity which 
has since prevailed in ^1 parts of the country, are 
circumstances which oonld not fail to excite in us 
the liveliest emotions of thankfulness and pleasure.’ 
Tliis was written, be it remembered—and tbc 
fact is full of instruction touching the miscalcu¬ 
lations of the Company—^less than two months 
before the cartridge troubles began, and while the 
mysterious chupatties were actually in circulation 
from hand to hand. 

The deposed King of Oude did not go to England, 
as lie had threatened; he went to Calcutta, and 
took up his abode, in April 1856, at Garden Reach, 
in tlic outskirts of that city, attended by his late 
prime minister, Ali Nuckee Khan, and by several 
followers. The queen, however, achieved the 
adventurous journey to the British capital, taking 
with her a numerous retinue. Tliis princess was 
not, in accordance with European usages, the real 
Queen of Oude; she was rather a sort of queen- 
dowager, the king’s mother, and was aocompanied 
by the king’s brother and the king’s son—the one 
claiming to he heir-presumptive, the other hoir- 
apparont. All felt a very lively interest in the 
maintenance of the regal power and revenues 
among tlio members of the family, and camo to' 
England in the hope of obtaining a reversal of 
the governor-general’s decree. They left Lucknow 
in the spring of 1856, and arrived in England in 
August. An attempt was made by an injudicious 
agent to enlist public sympathy for them by an 
open-air harangue at Soutliamptou. lie bade his 
hearers picture to themselves the suppliant fot 
justice, ‘ an aged queen, brought up in all tlic 
pomp and luxury of the East, the soles of whose 
foot wore scarcely allowed to tread the ground, 
laying aside the prejudices of travel, and under¬ 
taking a journey of some ten thousand miles, to 
appeal to the people of England for justice;’ and 
the ‘fellow-countrymen’ were then exhorted to 
give ‘three cheers’ for the royal family of Oude 
—which they undoubtedly did, in accordance 
with the usual custom of an English assemblage 
when so exhorted; hut this momentary excite¬ 
ment soon ceased, and the oriental visitors settled 
in London for a lengthened residence. What 
official interviews or cowespondence took place 
concerning the affairs of Oude, was not publicly 
known; but there was an evident disindination 
on the part both of the government and the two 
Houses of parliament to hold out any hopes of a 
reversal of the ])olicy adopted by the East India 


Company; and the ex-royal fhmily of Oude 
maintained no hold on the public mind, except so 
far as the turbaned and robed domestics attracted 
the attention of metropolitan sight-seers. In what 
fashion Uiese suj^liants disowned and ignored the 
Revolt in India, a future chapter will show. 

The reader will, then, picture to himself the 
state of Oude at the period when the Revolt 
commenced. The deposed king was at Calcutta; 
his mother and other relations were in London j 
while tlio whole governing power was in the 
hands of the Company’s servants. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, a man in whom sagacity, energy, and 
nobleness of heart were remarkably combined, 
had succeeded Sir James Outram as resident, or 
rather chief-commissioner, and now held supremo 
sway at Lucknow. 

It is important hero to know in what light the 
East India Company regai-ded tho native army of 
Oude, at and sopn after tho annexation. In the 
directors’ minute, of December 1850, just on the 
eve of disturbances which wore’ quite nnexpcolod 
by them, the subject was thus touched upon: ‘ The 
probable temper of tho army, a force computed 
on paper at some 60,000 men of all arms, on the 
announcoment of a mciwuro which threw a large- 
proportion of them out of employment, and trans¬ 
ferred the remainder to a new master, was natu¬ 
rally a source of some anxiety to us. In your 
scheme for the future government and administra¬ 
tion of the Oude provinces, drawn up on the 4th 
of February, you proposed tlic organisation of an 
Oude irregiilar force, into which you suggested tho 
absorption of as largo a number of the disbanded 
soldiers of tho king as could bo employed in such 
-a corps, whilst others were to be provided for in 
the military and district police; but you observed 
at the same time that these arrangements would 
not absorb one-half of tho disbanded troops. To 
tho remainder you determined to grant pensions 
and gratuities, gi-aduated according to length of 
service. There were no better means than these 
of palliating a difficulty which could not be avoided. 
But only partial success was to bo expected from 
so partial a measure. As a further precaution, 
the chief-commissioner deemed it expedient to 
promise pensions of one hundred rupees per 
month to the commandants of the regiments of 
the late king, some sixty in number, conditional 
on th«r lending their cordial co-operation to Ujc 
government in this crisis, and provided tliat their 
i-egiments remained quiet and loyal. We recognise 
the force of tho chief-ooromitSioner’s argument in 
support of these grants; and are willing to adopt 
his suggestion that, in the event of any of these 
men accepting office as tuhseeldai-s or other func¬ 
tionaries under our government, the amount of 
their pensions should slill be paid to them.’ It was 
found that the King of Oude had allowed the pay 
of Ms soldiers to run into arrear. On this point 
the directors said: ‘The army, a largo number 
of whom arc necessarily ^hroyn out of employ- 
mcul^ and who cannot immMaMy find, even 
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if the habits of tfi6ir past lifes fitted them for, 
industrial occupations, aro peculiarly entitled to 
liberal consideration. It is doubtless true that, 
as state<l by the chief-commissiouer, tho soldiery 
of Oudo have “ fattened on rapine and plunder; ’’ 
and it is certain that the servants of the Oudo 
Kovomment enriched themselves at tho expense 
of the people. But this was only part of tho 
.system under which they lived; nothing better, 
jindecd, was to be expected from men whose pay, 
after it had been tardily extracted from tho 
treasnr}', was liable to bo withheld from them by^ 
a fraudulent minister. Whatever maji have been 
the past excesses and the illicit gains of tho soldiers, 
it was the duty of the British government in this 
conjuncture to investigate their claims to the 
arrears of regular pay alleged to bo due to them 
by the Oudo government, and, having satisfied 
ourselves of the justice of these claims, to discharge 
the liabilities in full. We observe with satisfiiction 

that this has been done. Wo concur, 

moreover, in the very judicious remark made by 
Viscount Canning, in his minute of the 6th of 
March, “that a few lacs* spent in closing the 
account, without injustice, and even liberality, will 
bo well repaid if we can thereby smooth down 
discontent and escape disturbance.” ’ 

The plan adojitcd, therefore, was to disband the 
army of tho depostsl king, pay up the arreai's due 
by him to tho soldiers, re-culist some of tho dis¬ 
charged men to form a new Oudo force in the 
Company’s service, and givoiicnsious or gratuities 
to the remainder. 

We are now in a condition to follow the course 
of events at Lucknow during tho months of A|iril 
and M.av 18.'>7: events less mutinous and tragical 
than those at Meerut and'Delhi, but important for 
their consequences in 'later months. 

It was in the early part of April that the inci¬ 
dent occurred at Lucknow concerning a medicine- 
bottle, briefly adverted to in a former chapter: 
shewing the existence of an unusually morbid 
feeling on the subjects of religion and caste. Dr 
Wells having been seen to taste some medicine 
which he was about to administer to a sick soldier, 
to test its quality, the Hindoos near at hand refused 
to partake of it, lest the taint of a Christian mouth 
should degrade their caste. They complained to 
Colonel Palmer, of the 48th native regiment, who, 
sis he believed and hoped, adopted a conciliatory 
coui'sc that removed all objection. This hope w.os 
not realised, however; for on that same night the 
doctor’s bungalow was fired and destroyed by 
some of tho sepoys, whom no eftbrts could identify. 
Vcjy soon afterwards, nearly ail the huts of the 
13th regiment were burned down, under similarly 
mysterious circumstances. 

Sir Henry Lawrence’s difficulties began with tho 
vexatious cartridge-question, as was the csise in so 
many other parts of India. Towards tho close of 
April, Captain Watson found that m&dy of tho 

• Laos or Iakh$ iupecs* a lae being I(I0,(H)0, vaJuo about 
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recruits or younger men in his regiment, the 7tli 
Oudo infantry, evinced a reluctance to bite the 
cartridges. Through some oversight, tho new 
method of tearing instead of biting had not been 
shewn to the sepoys at Lucknow; and there was 
therefore suflicient reason for adopting a concilia¬ 
tory coui-so in explaining tho matter to them. ThfS 
morbid fooling still, however, remained. On tlie 
1st of May, recusancy was again exhibited, followed 
by an imprisonment of some of the recruits in the 
marter-guard. Tho native offieci’s of tho regiment 
•rome forward to assure Captain Watson that this 
disobedience was confined to tho ‘youngsters,’ and 
that the older sepoys discounteuanccil it. He 
believed them, or seemed to do so. On tlio 2(1 
ho addressed the men, pointing out tho folly of 
the conduct attributed to the young rccraits, and 
exhorting them to behave more like true soldiers. 
Though listened to respectfully, he observed so 
much sullcnnesH and doggedness among tho troo]),s, 
that ho brought the matter under the notice of 
his superior officer, Brigadier Grey. The native 
officers, when j)ut to tho test, declined taking any 
stejw to enforce obedience; they declared their 
lives to be in danger from the men under them, 
should they do so. Tho brigadier, acoomi)anied 
by Captains Watson and Barlow, at once went 
to the lines, had the men drawn up in regular 
order, and put tho question to each company 
singly, whether it was willing to use tho siimc 
cartridges wMc/i had all along been employed. They 
refused. Tlic brigadier loft them to aiT.angc plans 
for tho morrow; placing them, however, under 
safe guard for the night. On the morning of the 
3d, tlio grcn.adicr company (picked or most skilful 
company) of the regiment went (Iirough t)ie line.s, 
threatening to kill some of the European officers ; 
and soon afterwards the tumult became so serious, 
that tho fullilmcnt of the threat seemed imminent. 
By much entreaty, the officers, Euro]>can and 
native, allayed in some degi‘CO the excitement of 
tile men. While this was going on, however, at 
the piost or station of Moosa Bagh, a messenger 
Was sent by tho intrigucra of the 7th rogiinent 
to tho cantonment at Murrecoun, witli a letter 
inciting tho 48th native infantry to join them in 
mutiny. This letter was fortunately brought, by 
a subadar true to his duty, to Colonel Palmer, 
tlio commandant Prompt measures w^ro at 
once resolved upon. A considerable force—con¬ 
sisting of tho 7th Onde cavalry, the 4th Oudi! 
infantry, portions of tho 48th and 71st Bengal 
infantry, a i>ortion of tho 7t]i Bengal cavalry, a 
wing of her Majesty’s 32d, and a licld-battcry of 
guns—was sent from tho cantonment to the place 
where tho recusants were posted. The mutineers 
stood firm for some time; but when they saw 
cannon pointed at ttiem, some turned and fled 
with great rapidity, while others quietly gave up 
their arms. The cavalry pursued and brought 
back* some of tho fugitives. The 7th Oudo irre¬ 
gular infantry regiment, about a thousand strong, 
was thus suddenly broken into three fragments 
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—one escaped, one captured, and one disaimed. 
A letter from the Rev. Mr Polebampton, chapkun 
to the Bnglislf residents at Lucknow, affords one 
among many proofe that Sunday was a fovonrite 
day for such outbreaks in India—perhaps pur* 
posoly so selected by the rebellions sepoys. The 3d 
W' May was Sunday: ttio chaplain was performing 
ovoning-servioo at the church. ‘ Towards the end 
of the prayers, a servant came into church, and 
spoke first to Major Reid, of the 48th; and then to 
Mr Dashwood, of the same regiment. They boUi 
went out, and afterwards othera were called away. 
The ladies began to look very uncomfortable; one 
or two went out of church; one or two others 
ci'ossed over the aisle to friends who were sitting 
on the other side; so that altogether I had not a 
very attentive congr^tion.’ When it was found 
that the officers had been called out to join the 
force against the mutineers, the chaplain ‘felt' 
very much inclined to ride down to see what was 
going on; but as the Moosa Bagh is seven miles 
from our house, and as I should have left my wife 
all alone, I stayed where 1 wa.s. I thought of 
what William III. said when he was told that the 
Bishop of Derry had been shot at the ford at the 
B.ittle of the Boyne, “ What took him there?” ’ 

Tlic course of proceeding adopted by Sir Henry 
Lawrence on this occasion was quite of ap oriental 
character, as if suggested by one who well knew 
the Indian mind. He hdd a grand military 
dni'bar, to reward the fiiithful.as well as to awe the 
mutinous. In the first instance he Mad said that 
the government would be advised to disband the 
regiment, with a jwovisioB for re*enlisting those 
who had not joined the rebels; but pending the 
rocci[)t of instructions from Calcutta, he held his 
durbar (court; levee; hall of audience). Four 
native soldiers—a havildar-msyOr, a subadar, and a 
sepoy of the 48th r^ment, and a sepoy of the I3th 
—who had proved themselves fhithM in an hour 
of danger, were to be rewarded. The lawn in front 
of the residency was carpetwl, and chairs wore 
arranged on three sides of a square for some of the 
ii.ativo officers and sepoys; while a large verandah 
was filled with European officials, civil and mili¬ 
tary, upwards of twenty in number. Sir Henry 
opened the proceedings with an address in the 
ilindostani language, foil of point and vigour. 
After a gorgeous description of the power and 
wealth of the British nation—overwrought, per¬ 
haps, for an English car, but weir suited to the 
occasion—ho adverted to the freedom of con¬ 
science in British India on matters of religion: 

‘ Those amongst you who have perused the 
racords of the past must well know that Alumghir 
in former times, and Hyder All in later days, 
forcibly converted thousands and thousands of 
Hindoos, desecrated their fanes, demolished their 
temples, and carried ruthless devastation amongst 
the household gods. Como to our times; many 
here i)resent well know that Runjoet Singh Sever 
permitted his Mohammedan subjects to call 
the pious to prayer—never allowed' the Afghan 


to sound from thS lofty minarets which adorn 
Lahore, and which remain to this day a monu¬ 
ment to tlieir munificent founders. The year 
before last a Hindoo could not have dared to 
build a temple in Lucknow. All this is changed. 
Who is there that would dare now to intorfero 
with our Hindoo or Mohammedan subjects?’ He 
contrasted this intolerance of Mohammedan and 
Hindoo rulers in matters of religion with tlic 
known scmplos of the British government; and, 
told his hearers that the future would be like the 
prraent, in so far as conoems the freedom of all 
religions o4ter the whole of India. Ho rebuked 
and spurned the reports which had been circulated 
among the natives, touching meditated insult to 
their faith or their castes. He adverted to the 
gallant achievements of the Company’s native 
ti’oops during a hundred years of British rule; 
and told how it paiped him to think that disband¬ 
ment of such troops had been found necessary 
at Barrackpore and Berhampore. And then he 
presented the bright side of his picture: ‘ Now turn 
to these good and Mthfnl soldiers—Subadar Sewak 
Tewaree, Havildar Heera Lall Doobey, and Sipahi 
llanura Doobey, of tbe 46th native infantry, and 
to Hossein Boksh, Of the 13th regiment—^who 
have set to you all a good example. The first 
three at once arrested the bearer of a seditious 
letter, and brought the whole circumstance to the 
notice of suiierior authority. You know well wliat 
the consequences were, and what has befallen tbe 
7th Oude irregular infantry, more than fifty of 
whose sirdars and soldiers are now in confinement, 
and the whole regiment awaits the decision of 
government as to its fate. Look at Hossein Buksh 
of the 13th, fine fellow as he is ! Is he not a good 
and faithful soldier? Did he not seize three 
villains who are now in confinement and awaiting 
their doom. It is to reward such fidelity, .such 
acts and.deods as I have mentioned, and of which 
you are all well aware, that I have called you all 
together this day—to assure you that those who 
are faithful and true to their salt will always be 
amply rewarded and well cared for; that the 
great government which we all serve is prompt 
to reward, swift to punish, vigilant and eager to 
protect its faithful subjects; but firm, determined, 
resolute to. crush all who may have the temerity 
to rouse its vengeance.’ After a further exhorta¬ 
tion to fidelity, a further declaration of the power 
and determination of the government to deal 
severely with all disobedient troops, Sir Henry 
arrived at the climax of his impassioned and 
vigorous address: ‘ Advance, Subadar Sewak 
Tewaree—come forward, havildar and sepoys— 
and receive these splendid gifts from the govern¬ 
ment which is proud to number you amongst its 
soldiers. Accept these honorary sabres ; you have 
Won them well; long may you live to wear them 
in faonoqr 1 Take these sums of money for your 
families and relatives; wear these robes of honour 
at your homes and your festivals; and may tlie 
bright example which you Mave so conspicuously 
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set, find, as it doubtless 'rill, followers in every 
regiment and company in the army.’ To the suba- 
dar and tlio liavildaivinajor were presented each, 
a handsomely decorated sword, a pair of elegant 
shawls, a ehoogah or cloak, and four pieces of 
embroidered cloth; to the other two men, each, 
a decorated sword, a tikrban, pieces of cloth, and 
three hundred rupees in cash. Hossoin Bnksh 
was also made a naik or corporal. 

» Let not the reader judge this address and these 
proceedings by an English standai’d. Sir Henry 
L.awrenco knew well wlmt ho was doing; for 
few of tho Company’s servants over had a deeper 
insight into tho native character than that eminent 
man. There had been, in the Company’s general 
system, too little punisliment for misconduct, too 
Uttlo reward for faithfulness, among tho native 
troops: knowing this, he ^opted a different 
policy, so far as he was empowered to do. 

Wlicn the news of the Lucknow disturbance 
reached Calcutta, a course was adopted remlnc|}ng 
us of the largo amount of written correspondence 
involved in the mode of managing public affairs. 
The governor-general, it may here bo explained, 
was as.sisted by a supreme council, consisting of 
foui- persons, himself making a fifth} and the 
coiiticil was aided by four sccretariog, for tho home, 
(lie foreign, the military, and tho financial afthirs 
of India. All these officials wero expected to 
make tlieir inquiries, communicate their answoi'S, 
state their opinions, and notify their acts in 
wril.iiig, for the information of the Court of 
l>irootc)rs and the Board of Control in London; 
and this is one reason why parliamentary papers 
toucliing Indian attairs are often so voluminoua 
At the ])criod in question. Viscount Canning, Mr 
Dorin, Ccnoral Low, Mr Grant, and Mr Peaepok, 
were the five members of council, each and all of 
wliiim ju'epared ‘minutes’ declaratory of their 
opinions wliother Sir Henry Lawrence had done 
riglit or wrong in threatening to disband the 
mutinous 7lh regiment. Tho viscount wished to 
su])]iort I,he chief-commissioner at once, in a bold 
method oi‘ dealing with the disaffected. Mr Dorin 
went furtlier. lie said: ‘My tlieory is tliat no 
corps mutinies that is well comttianded;’ he 
wished that some censure should be passed on 
the English officers of the 7th, and that the men 
of that regiment should receive more sevei'o 
treatment than mere disbanding. General Low 
.advocated a course midway betwemr the other 
two; but at the same time deemed it right to 
inquire how it happened that tho men had been 
required to bite the cartridges; seeing Giat instmo- 
tions had already wen issued from head-quarters 
that tile platoon exercises shotfid be conducted 
without this necessity. Mr Grant’s minute was 
very long; he wanted more time, more reports, 
more examinations, and was startled at tho 
promptness with which Lawrence had proposed 
to act. Mr Peacock also wanted further informa¬ 
tion before deciding oif tho plan proposed by tho 
ruling authority at Onde. Tho governor-general’s 


minute was written on the 9th; the other four 
commented on it on the 10th; the governor- 
general replied to their comments on the 11th; 
and they commented on his reply bn the 12th. 
Thus it arose that iho tedious system of written 
minutes greatly rotntded the progi'css of business 
at Calcutta. . ^ 

There cannot be a better opportunity than the 
present for adverting to tho extraordinary services 
rendered by tho electric telegraph in India during 
the early steges of the Revolt, when tho mutineers 
had not yet carried to any great extent their ])1an 
of cutting the wires. We have just had occasion 
to describe the routine formalities in tho mode of 
cott|lacting business at Calcutta; but it would be 
quite indefensible to withhold admiration from 
tho electro-telographic system established by tlio 
East India Company. This matter was touclied 
upon in the Introduction; and the middle of May 
famished wonderful illustrations of the valne of 
tho lightning-messenger. Ijct us fix our atten¬ 
tion on two days only—^tbe 16th and 17th of May 
—^Icss than one week after the commcnccmeiil 
of violent scones at Meerut and Delhi. Lot us 
picture to ourselves Viscount Canning at Calcutta, 
examining every possible scheme for sending 
up reinforcements to tlio disturbed districts; f^ir 
John Lawrence at Lahore, keeping the warlike 
population of tho Pnnjaub in order by his mingled 
energy and tact; Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, 
surrounded by Oudians, whom it required all his 
skill to baffle; Mr Colvin at Agra, watching with 
an anxious eye the state of affairs in the Northwest 
Provinces; General Anson at Simla, preparing, as 
coimnandcr-in-oht«f, to hasten down to tho Delhi 
district; Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, as governor 
of that presidency; and Lord Harris, iilling .an 
analogous office at Madras. Bearing in mind these 
persons and places, let us see wliat was done by 
tho electric telegraph on those two busy days— 
deriving our information from tho voluuiinous 
but ill-arranged parliamentary p.apers on the 
afl'airs of India: papers almost useless witliout 
repeated perusals and collations. 

Fii-st, then, the 16th of May. Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence sent one of his pithy, terse telegrams* from 
Lucknow to Calcutta, to this effect: ‘All is quiet 
here, but affairs are critical; get every Eure])ean 
you can from China, Ceylon, and elsewhere; als(» 
all the Gooikhas from the hills. Time is precious,’ 
On the same day he sent anotlier: ‘Give me 
plenary military power in Oudo; I will not use it 
unnecessarily. I am sending two troops of cavalry 
to Allahalmd. Send a company of Knro))caiis into 
the fort there. It will be good to raise regiments 
of irrt^jilar hofse, under good officers.’ In the 
reverse direction—from Calcutta to Lucknow— 

• The vori telegram, dcnotlns o spnt, ili -iinituKhprt 

fVxim tlio telegraph which scnrtfi It, hm in cn h Mii'J'ct oi n'ocli 
diacuiwIoA anionn Greek aolioInrK, conccrniiij; the v.iiidily of the 
graiuifetical bnais on which It in foitm-d; lo't n*' the new torni 
U coWpnIont for brovily «nd und it hu<. 

be^ mucli usrd by the govornor-ffciii rftl and the varioui 
coimocted with.India, it will occasionally bo employed iii tins 
work. 
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this message was sent: ‘ It appears that the regi¬ 
ment of Forozpore [Sikhs] has-already marched to 
Allahabad, and that^ under present circumstances, 
no part of that regiment can be spared,’ And 
another, in liko manner an-swering a telegram of 
the same day: ‘You have ftiU military powers. 
Tlic govornor-goneHil. will support you in eveiy- 
thing you think necessary. It is impossible to 
send a European company to Allaliabad; Dina- 
poor must not be weakened by a single man. If 


you can raise any irregulars that you can trust, 
do so at once. Have you any good officers to 
spare for the duty V All this, be it remembered 
was telegraphed to and from two cities six or 
seven hundred miles apart. On the same day, 
questions were asked, instructions requested, and 
information given, between Calcutta on the one 
hand,, and Agra, Gwalior, Meerut, Cawnpore, and 
Benares on the other. Itoing thence to Bombay 
—twelve hundred miles from Calcutta by road, 
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and very much more by tclograph-route—we find 
the two governors conversing through the wires 
concerning the English troops which had just been 
fighting in Persia, and those about being sent to 
China; all of whom w'crc regarded with a longing 
eye by the govcrnor-genoral at that critical time. 
Viscount Canning telegraphed to Lord Elphin- 
stone on the ICth: ‘Two of thc*three European 
regiments which are returning from Persia are 
urgently wanted in Bengal. If they are sent from 
Bombay to Kurachec, will they find conveyance 
up the Indus? Are they coming from Bushire in 
steam or sailing transports? Let me know {•me¬ 
diately whether General Ashbumham is going to 
Madras.’ The general here named was to have 


commanded the troops destined for China. The 
replies and counter-replies to this on the 17 th, wo 
will mention presently. Lord Harris, on this 
same day of activity, sent the brief telegram: 
‘The Madras Fusiliers will be sent immediately 
by Zemhia;. but she is hardly fit to take a whole 
regiment.’ This was in reply to a request trans¬ 
mitted shortly before. 

Next, the I7th of May. Sir Henry Lawrence 
telegraphed from Lucknow: ‘You are quite right 
to keep Allahabad safe. We shall do without 
Sikhs or Goorkhas. Wc have concentrated the 
tmops as much as possible, so as to protect the 
treasury and magazine, and keep up a communi¬ 
cation. A false alarm last night.’ Ho sent 
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another, detailing what he had done in managing 
the turbulent 7th regiment. In the reverse 
direction,-a message was sent to him, that ‘The 
artillery invalids at Chunar, about 100 in num¬ 
ber, have been ordered to proceed to Alial;abad 
immediately.’ The telegrams were still more 
numerous than on the ICth, between the various 
towns mentioned in the last paragraph, in 
Northern India. From Bombay, Lord Blphin- 
s.tono telegraphed to ask whether an extra mail- 
steamer should bo sent off to Suez with news 


03 

for England; and added: ‘The e4th will arrive 
in a few days from Bushire; their destination is 
Bengal; but w'o can keep them here .available, or 
send them round to Calcutta if you wish it.’ To 
Avhich the governor-general replied from Calcutta, 
still on the same day, expressing hk wishes about 
the mail, and adding: ‘If you can send the 64th 
to O^cutta by steam, do w> without any delay. 
If steam is not available, I will wait for an answer 
to my last meBs<ago before deciding that they shall 
come round in sailing-vessels. Let mo knoww’hcn 
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yon expect the other European regiments and the 
ai'lillery, and what stoani-vcsscls will bo available 
lor their conveyance. Have you at present a 
stc.am-vcsscl that could go to Galle to bring troops 
from there to Calcutta? This must not interfere 
witli the dcsp.ateh of the 64th.’ Anotlicr, from 
Lord Elphinstonc, on the very same day, announced 
tliat the best of the Indus boats were in Persia; 
that it w'ould bo impossible to scud up three 
I'Juropean regiments from Kurachee to the Pim- 
j.aub, within any reasonable time, by the Indus 
boats then available; that ho nevertheless intended 
to send one regiment, the Ist Europeans, by that 
route; and that the 2d Europeans wei-e daily 
expected from Persia. Ho further said: .‘ Shall I 
send them round to Calcutta; and shall I send 
the 78th also? General Ashbumhara leaves this 
to-day by the steamer fgr Gallo, where ho expects; 
to moot Lord Elgin; ho is not going to Madras.’ 


While this w.as going on between Calcutta and 
Bombay, Madras WtUs not idle. The governor- 
general telegraphed to Lord Harris, to inform him 
of the mutiny, on the previous day, of the Saj)))crs 
and Miners who went from lloorkcc to .Meerut; 
and another on tlie same day, replying to a pre¬ 
vious telegram, said: ‘ If the Zembko cannot bring 
all the Fusiliers, the remainder might be sent in 
ihaBaUinck, Avhichwill be at Madras on the 2C(Ji; 
but send as many in the ZmoUa as sho will sal'oly 
hold. Let mo know when the Zemlia sails, and 
Avhat force sho brings.’ If we had selected llirce 
days instead of two, as illustrating the wonders of 
the electric telegraph, we should Imvc h<ad to nai-- 
rate that on the thiid day, the ISth of May, Lord 
Harris announced that the Fusiliers would le<yc 
Madi»s that evening; that Viscount Canning 
thanked him for his gr eat promptness; that Lord 
Elphinstonc received instructions to send one of 
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tbo three regiments up the Indus, and the other 
two round to Calcutta; that he asked and received 
suggestions about managing a Beloochee regiment 
at Kuraohee; and that messages in groat number 
were transmitted to and from Calcutta, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnporo, Lucknow, Agra, and other 
large towns. 

The imagination becomes almost bewildered at 
contemplating such things. Between the morning 
of the 16th of May and the evening of the 17th, 
the great officers of the Company, situated almost 
at the extreme points of the- Indian empire—oast, 
west, north, and south—were oonvereing through 
four thousand miles of wirg, making requests, 
soliciting advice, offering services, discussing diffi¬ 
culties, weighing prohabilities, ooncerting plans; 
and all with a precision much greater than if 
they had been writing letters to, one anotlier, 
in ordinary official form, in adjoining rooms 
of tbo same building. It was, perhaps, the 
greatest triumph over achieved up to that time 
liy the greatest of modero inventions—the eleotrie 
telegraph. 

IVo shall And the present part of the chapter 
an equally convenient place in which to uotico a 
sorioa of operations strikingly -opposed to those 
just described—alow travelUng as compared with 
(|uick telegraphy. It is full of instruction to see 
how earnestly anxious Viscount Canning was to 
send troops up to the nortljern provinces; and 
bow ho was bailed by the tardiness of all travel¬ 
ling appliances in India. The railway was opened 
only from Calcutta to Raneepnge, a very small 
])ortion of the distanoe to the disturbed distriota. 
The history of the peregrinations of a few English 
ti’oojis in May will illustrate, and will receive 
illustration from, the matters treated in Chapter I, 

Tlie European 84th regiment, it Will bo remem¬ 
bered, had been hastily brought from B-anguon in 
tlie month of March, to assist in disbanding tlie 
sejioys who had shewn disaffection at Barracfcpore ' 
and Berhampore. When the troubles began at 
Meerut and Delhi, in May, it was resolved to send 
on this regiment; and the governor-general found 
no jiart of bis onerous duties more diffionlt than 
that of obtaining qnich transmission for those 
troiqis. On the Slst of May he telegraphed to 
Benares; ‘ Pray instruct the commissariat officer 
to ])veparo oooking-pots and other arrangemonts 
for the 84th regiment, now on its way to Bcnam; 
and the barrack depiutment to have cots ready 
for them.’ On the 23d, Sir Henry Lawrence 
asked: ‘When may her M.ajesty’B 84th be expected 
at Cawnporo ?’ to which an answer was sent on 
tho following day: ‘ It is impossible to convey 
.a wing of Europeans to Cawnpore (about six 
hundred And thirty miles) in less time than 
twenty-five days. The goi'emment d3,k and tho 
dak companies are folly engaged in carrying a 
company of the 84th to Benares, at the rate of 
18 Tuon a day. A wing of tho Madras Fusiliers 
arrived yesterday, and starts to-day; part by 
bullock-train, part by steamer. The 'bnlloekJtrain 


can take 100 men per day, at the rate of tlxirty 
miles a day, The entii^ regiment of the 
Fusiliers, about 900 strong, eaimot be colloctcd 
at Benares in less than 10 or 20 days. About 
ISO men who go by steam will scarcely be tlierc 
so soon; I expect, that from this time forward 
troops will be’pushed upwards at the rate of lon 
men a day ftom Calcutta; each batch taking ton 
days to reach Benares; from Benares they will be 
distributed as most required. The raiments fron; 
Pegu, Bombay, and Ceylon will be sent up in this 
way. Every bnllock and horso that is to be had, 
except just enough to carry the post, is retained ; 
and no troops will bo sent by steam which can be 
sent more quickly by other means.’ These details 
shew that Cawnporo and Benares were both 
asking for troops at the same time; and that the 
' gov^nor-general, even if he possessed the soldiers, 
had not the means of sending them' ex])edi- 
tiously. On tlie 34th, a messa^ was sent to 
Rmieegunge, ordering foat a company of Madras 
troops might bo well attended to, wbon tliey 
arrived by railway from Calcutta; and on the 
next day, Benares received notice to prepare for 
fom’ companies piuceeding thither by bullock- 
train, one company per day. The Benares 
oumndssioner announced the arrival of J^fken 
■ Euglisb soldiers, as if that were a number to Ik; 
piKiud of, and stated that he would send tliom on 
to Cawnporo. (It will be seen, on refevenee to a 
map, that Benares lies Li'ttio route to almost all 
the upper and wcstnrrf’pvwinccs, wliother by road 
or by river.). Tlie''Raiieognngo agent telegraphed 
on tl.^26tli: ‘If the men roach SheOrgotty, thero 
is no difficulty in conveying them to Benares; 
the only difficulty is between Eaneeguiige and 
Sheeigotty. Ekahs are not, I tliiiik, adapted I'm- 
Europeans; nor do I think that time would bo 
’gained.’ An ekah or eeka, we may here remark, 
is a light pony-gig on two wheels, provided with 
a cloth cusluon on which the rider (usually a 
native) sits cross-l^ged. It shews the nature of 
Indian travelling, to find the officials discussing 
whether English soldiers should bo thus con¬ 
voyed—one cushioned vcbiclo to convey each 
cross-legged soldier. At Benares, the connnis- 
sioner borrowed from the rajah the use of a 
house in which to lodge the English troops as 
fost as they came; and he sent them on by dilk 
to Allahabad and Cawnpore. Nevertheless Sir 
Henry Lawrence, disturbed by ominous symptoms, 
wish^ for ekahs, d&ks—anything that would give 
hint English soldiers. He telegraphed on this 
day: ‘I tongly advise that as many ekah-ddks bo 
laid as possible, from Raneegunge to Cawnporo, to 
bring up European troops. Spare no empenne;' 
and on foo next day he received the reply: ‘Every 
horse and carriage, bullock and cart, which could 
bo brought upon the road, has been oolleoted, and 
no means of increasing the number will be 
neglected.’ On the 27th it was announced from 
■Benares that ‘the steamer had stuck,’ and that 
all the land-d4ks were being used that could 
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possibly be procured. On the same day the 
Allahabad commissioner spoke hopefully of his 
plan tliat—by the aid of IWO siege'-train bullocks 
from that plaoo, 600 from Oawnpore, the govem- 
ment bullocks, the i!rl"Wi.te wa^n-trains, and 
nittgazino caits—^lie might be able to send 160 
Europeans per day up to Oawnpore. On the SSth, 
the Calcutta authorities sent a telegram to Benares, 
to announce that ‘ Up "to the 1st of June seven 
dak-carriages will be despatdied daily, with one 
officer and 18 soldiers. On the 1st of June, and 
daily afterwards, there wiU be despatched nine 
dak-carriages, with one officer and 24 Europeans; 
and 28 buUook-carts, with one officer, 90 Euro- 
])cans, a few followens, and provisions to fill one cart. 
'I’he Calcutta steamer and flat, with four officers, 
134 Europeans, and propoition of followers; and 
the coal-stoaincr, with aixtut the same nuinji>ers, 
will reach Benares on the 10th or 11th of June.’ 
From this it will bo seen that a ‘ dftk-carriago’ 
convoyed three soldiers, and a ‘bullock-cart’ also 
Ihree, tlio ‘followers’ probably accompanying 
fbcni on foot. The Benares commissioner on (ho 
same day said: ‘ Happily we have good metalled 
roads all over this division’—thereby implying 
what would have been the result if the roads were 
not good. The use of bullocks was more particu¬ 
larly adverted to in a telegram of the 30th of 
May: ‘(iun-bullooks wonld be most useful hot ween 
llaucegungo and the Bone, if they could be sent 
from Calcutta in time; if there are carts, the daily 
dis[)atc]ies can be increased; not otherwise. Gun- 
Imllocks would save a day, as they travel quicker 
than our little animals.’ Immediately afterwards, 
forty-six elephants w'ore sent from Patna, and 
one hundred from Dacca and Barrackpore, to 
Bhcoigotty, to assist in the transport of troops. 
On a later occasion, when mori troops had 
arrived from England, Viscount Canning sent 
two steamers from Calcutta to Pera, to bring 
over cargoes of elephants, to bo nscif as draught- 
animals! 

'Thns it continued, day after day—all the 
servants of the Company, civil and military, 
calculating how long it would take to send driblets 
of soldiers up the country ; and all harassed by 
this dilemma—that what the Ganges steamers 
gained in roominess, they lost by the sinuosities 
of tho river; and that what the dto and bullock- 
trains .gained by a direct route, they lost by the 
inevitable slowness of such modes of conveyance, 
and tho smallness of the number of soldiers that 
could bo earned at a time. Thankftjl that they 
possessed telegraphs, the authorities bad little to 
be thankful for ns concerned railways, or roads, 
vehicles or horses. 

We now return to .the proceedings of Sir Henry 
Lawience at Lucknow. 

Before tho collective minutes of the five mem- 
bers of tho Supreme Council were fully settled, 
he had acted on tho emergency which gave rise 
to them. He hold a court of inquiry; the result 
of which was that two subadars, a jemadar, and 


forty-four sepoys of. tho mutinous 7th were com¬ 
mitted to prison; but he resolved not at present to 
disband the regiment His grand durbar has been 
already described. In tho middle of the month, 
as just shewn, he sent many brief telegrams indi¬ 
cating that, though no mutinies had occurred at 
Lucknow, there was nevertheloBS need for watch- 
ftilness. He had asked for the md of some Bikhs, 
but said, on the 18th: ‘As there is difficulty, do 
hot send the Sikhs to Lucknow.’ On the next 
day, his message was: ‘All very well in city, 
cantonment, and country;’ but after this, the 
elements of mischief seemed to bo gathering, 
although Lawi’once prepared to meet all contin¬ 
gencies resolutely. ‘All quiet,’ ho said ou tho 
21st, ‘ but several reports of intended attacks on 
us.’ He was, however, more solicitous about tlie 
fate of Oawnpore, Allahabad, and Benares, than of 
Lucknow. 

Tho military position of Sir Henry towards 
tho last week in May was this. lie had armed 
four posts for his defence at Lucknow. In 
one were four hundred men and twenty guns; 
in another, a hundred Europeans and as many 
sepoys; in another was tho chief store of i)OW(lcr, 
well under command. A hundred and thirty 
■Europeans, two Imndred sepoys, and six guns, 
guarded tbo treasury; Uie guns near the residency 
being under European control, 'riio old itiaga/.iuo 
was denuded of its former contents, as a precau¬ 
tionary measure. Six guns, and two sqiuidroiiii 
of the 2d Oude irreguliu- cavahy, were at the 
D&k bungalow, half-way between tho residency 
and the cantonment. In tho cantonment were 
three hundred and forty men of her Majesty’s 
32d, with six European guns, and six more of tlio 
Oude light field-battcry. By the 23(1 ol’ the 
month, nearly all the stores were moved from the 
old magazine to one of the strongholds, whoro 
thirty guns and one hmidred Europeans were 
in position, and whoro ten days’ supplies for 
five hundred men wore stored. On tho 29th, 
Lawrepoe’s telogi-am told of ‘ great uneasiness 
at Lucknow. Disturbances threatened outside. 
Tranquillity cannot bo much longer maintained 
unless Delhi he speedily cajiturod.’ The residency, 
a place rendered so memorable by subsequent 
events, must bo here noticed. The cantonment 
was six miles from the city, and the rosidency 
was Itself Isolated from tlio rest of Luclmow. The 
llev. Mr Polehampton, describing in his letter the 
occnrroncoH about the middle of May, said: ‘ The 
sick have been brought to tho rosidency; so have 
tho women; and tho residency is garrisoned by 
130 men of tho 32d» and by tho battery of native 
artillery. All the ladies, wives of civilians, wJio 
live in different parts of the city, have conic into 
the residency. By the residency, I moan a piece 
of ground a good deal elevated above the rest of 
the city, allotted by the King of Gudo, when ho 
first put himself under British “ protection ” some 
fifty years ago, to the British civil residents. It is 
wallftd round almost entirely; on one side native 
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houses abut upon it, but on the oth® three sides 
it is tolerably dear. Roads without gates in some 
places connect it with the city; but it is not at idl 
a bad place to make a stand—certainly the best 
in Lucknow, to which it is a sort of acropolis. 
The residency contains the chief-cctomissioner’s 
house, Mr Gubbins’s, Mr Omman^’s, Foyne’s, the 
po.st-oll5co, city hosintal, electric-telegraph office, 
church, (fee.* The ever-moffiorable defence made 
by a little band of English heroes in this ‘ aero- 
j)oli3 ’ of Lucknow, will call for our attention in 
due time. Mr Polehampton spoko of tlie gravity 
with which Sir Henry Lawrence regarded the 
state of public affairs; and of the caution which 
led him to post one English soldfer at every gun, 
to watch the native artillerymlh. The chaplain 
had means of knowing with what assiduity cinfty 
lying men tried to gtiin over the still faithful 
(cpoys to mutiuy. ‘Another most absurd story 
they have got hold of, which came out in the 
examination of some of the mutineers before Sir 
Henry Lawrence. They say that in consequence of 
the CrimciUi war there are a great many widow's 
in England, and that these am to be brought out 
and married to the Rajahs in Oudo; and that their 
cliildrcn, brought up as Christians, are to inherit 
all the estates! The natives are like babies—they* 
will believe anything.’—Rabies in belief, perhaps; 
but fiends in cruelty when excited. 

The last two days of May were days of agitation 
at Lnoknow. Many of the native troops broke 
out in open mutiny. They consisted of half of 


the 48th regiment, about half of the 71st, some few 
of the 13th, and tyro troops of tho 7th cavalry—all 
of whonoi fled towards Seetapoor, a town nearly due 
north olLucJoiow. Lawrence, with two companies 
of her Majesty’s 32d, three hundred horse, and four 
guns, went in pursuit; but tho horse, Oude native 
cavalry, evinced no zeal; and ho was vexed to 
find that he could only get within round-shot of 
tho mutineers. He took thirty prisoners—a veiy 
inadequate result of the pursuit. Many disaflbeted, 
sfiU remained in Lucknow; for bungalows were 
burned^ and a few English officers shot. The city 
was quiet, but the cantonment was in a disturbed 
state. In, his last telegrams for the month, the 
chiof-commissionei^ who was also chief militaiy 
authority, used these words: ‘ It is difficult to say 
who aro loyal; but it is believed the majority arc 
BO; only twenty-five of the 7th cavalry proved 
false;* and he further said: ‘The faithful dcni- 
nants of three infantry regiments and 7th cavalry, 
about seven hundred men, arc encamped close to 
tho detachment of two hundred of her Majc.sty’.s 
32d and four European guns.’ Even then he did 
not fed much uneasiness conceniing tho city and 
cantonment of Lucknow'; it was towards other 
places, Cawnporo Specially, that his ap 2 n'chcnsivo 
glance was directed. 

What wore the occurrences at Lucknow, .and in 
otlier towns of the territory of Ondc, in June, will 
l)e bettor understood when the ]iro;;i'ess of the 
Revolt in other places during May has been 
narrated. 



Ekah} or Officer’s Travelling Wagon. 




General Vlow of CAtOBiTA from Fort William. 

CHAPTER VIL 

SPREAD OF DISAFFECTION IN MAY. 


narmtive has now anived 
JAS at a stage when some kind of 

classification of times and places 
oH becomes nocessai'y. There wero 

^^^^special reasons why Dellii and Luck- 
now should receive separate attention, 
connected as those two cities are with 
w^^^deposed native sovereigns chafed by 
their deposition; but other cities and towns 
*^]Jy now await notice, spread over many thou¬ 
sand square miles of territory, placed in 
various relations to the British government, in¬ 
volved in various degrees in mutinous proceedings, 
and differing much in the periods at which the 
liostilc demonstrations wore made. Two modes 
of treatment naturally surest themselves. The 
towns might be treated topographically, beginning 
at Calcutta, and working westward towards the 
Indus; this would bo convenient for reference 
to maps, but would separate contemporaneons 
events too far asunder. Or the occurrences might 
be treated chronologically, beginning from tho 
Meerut outbreak, and advancing, as in a diary, day 
by day throughout the whole, series j this would 


facilitate reference to dates, but would ignore loc.al 
connection and mutual action. It may be possible, 
however, to combine so much of the two methods 
as will retain their advantages and avoid their 
defects; there may bo groups of days and groups of 
places; and these groups may bo so treated as to 
mark the relations both of sequence and of simul¬ 
taneity, of causes and of co-ojieration. In the 
present chapter, a rapid glance will be taken over 
a wide-spread regioh, to shew in what M'ay and to 
what degree dmSbetion spread during the month 
of May. This will prepare us for the teiTible 
episode at one particular spot—CawDjtore. 

To begin, then, with Bengal—the fertile .and 
populous region between tho Anglo-Indian city of 
Calcutta and the sacred Hindoo city of Ben.ares; 
the region watered by the lower course of (lie 
majestic Ganges; the region inhabited by tlio 
patient, plodding, timid Bengalee, tlic tyjw from 
which Europeans have generally derived their idea 
of the Hindoo: forgetting, or not knowing, that 
Hellti and Agra, Cawnporc and Lucknow, exhibit 
, tho Hindoo character under a more warlike aspect, 
and are marked also by a difference of language, 
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A fact already mentioned mast be const^totly 
borne in mind—that few Bengalees are (or were) 
in the Bengal army: a population of forty niiUkais 
furnished a very small ratio of fighting men. 

Although not a scone of murder and ah?odty 
during the Revolt, Calcutta requires a few words 
of notice here; to shew the relation existing 
heUveen the native and the Borapean population, 

' and the importance of the dty as the head-quarters 
of British India, the supreme seat of legislation 
and justice, the residence of the ^vemor-general, 
the last great eity on the course down the Ganges, 
and the port where more trade is conducted than 
in all others in India combined. 

Calcutta stands on the left bank of the Hoogly, 
one of the numerous streams by wliioh the Ganges 
finds an outlet into the sea. fhere are no less 
than fourteen of these streams deep enough for 
the largest eraft used in inland navigation, but so 
nan-ow and crooked that the rigging of vessels 
often becomes entangled in the hranolfts of fte 
trees growing on the banks. The delta formed 
by those months of tho Ganges, called the Sunder- 
bunds, is nearly as large as Wales i it is little 
else than a cluster of low, marshy, irreclaimable 
isl.mds, very unhealthy to the few natives living 
there, and left almost wlioDy to tigers, wild buf¬ 
faloes, wild boars, and other animals winch swarm 
there in great numbers. The Hoogly is one of 
tho few really navigable mouths of the Ganges; 
and by this channel Calcutta has free access by 
shipj)itig to the sea, wliich is about a hundred 
miles distant. The city, extending along the 
river four or five miles, covers an area of about 
eight square miles. A curved line nearly hounds 
it on tho land-sido, formed by the Mahratta ditch, 
a dofcnoe-work about a century old. Beyond 
the ditch, aiql a fine avenue called the Circular 
Road, tho environs are studded with numerous 
suburbs or viUages which may bo considered as 
belonging to the city: among these are Nunden- 
bagb, Bahar-Siml.i, Bealdah, Entally, Ballygunge, 
Bhowancepore, Allipore, Kidderpore, Seebpore, 
Howrah, and Sulkca. The three last are on the 
opiwsito or Avest bank of the river, and contain tho 
dock-yard.s, the shij>-building establishments, the 
railway station, the government salt-warehouses, 
and numerous extensive manufiictories. The ap¬ 
proach to the city from the sea presents a succession 
of .atlractivo features. First, a series of elegant 
mansions at a bond in tho river o.aUed Garden 
Reach, with lawns descending to tho water’s edge ; 
tlicn the anchor,age for the C^outta and. Suez mail- 
steamers ; then the dock-yards; next the canal 
junction, the arsenal and Fort William. Above 
those is the Ohowringhce, once a suburb, but now 
•almost as closely built as Calcutta itself, containing 
the Rsplanado, tho Town Hall, the Government 
House, and many European rosidenoea. ‘ Viewed 
from Garden Reach,’ says Mr Stocqueler, ‘the 
cottp d’wil is one of a-arious and enchanting beauty. 
Houses like palaces fire studding the bank on the 
pro])er loft of the river, and a verdure like that 


of an eternal summer renovates the eye, so long 
aceQstomed to the glitter of the ocean. Anon, on 
^our left, appears ^ lami-Gothio Bishop’s College; 
and in ftont of yon, every moment growing more 
distinet, are beheld a forest of stately masts, a 
noble and beautiM fortress, a thousand small 
bo^s, of shapes nevT and undreamed of by the 
viniUmt, s!^mmg over the stream i the huger 
vessels ^ the oountiy, pleasant to look upon even 
for their strange dis-^mmetry and consequenjt 
unwieldiaess; the green barge or bndgerow, lying 
idly for hire; and the airy little baideahs, with 
their %ht venetitoed rooms.’ AH this relates to 
the portioS of the eity lying south or seaward of 
the Cbandpaul Ghat, the principal landing-place. 
Northward of this stretches a noble strand, on 
which ar^ situated the Custom-house, the New 
Mint, and other government offices. 

It must be noted that^ although the chief British 
city in India^ Calcutta in ordinary times contains 
no less than smnl^ times as many natiA'cs as 
English—only six &ousand English out of more 
than four hundred thousand inhabitants. Even if 
Eurasians (pis^ny of white fathers and native 
mothers) be included, the disparity is still enor¬ 
mous : and is rendered yet more so by the many 
thousands of natives who, not being inhabitants, 
attend Calcutta at tim^ for purposes of trade or of 
worahip. Many wild estimates were made a few 
years ago concerning the population of Calcutta, 
which was sometimes driven up hypothetically 
to nearly a million souls; but a census in 18fl0 
determined the number to bo four hundred and 
seventeen thousand persons, living in sixty-tvAa) 
thousand houses and huts. The Hindoos alone 
exceed two hundred and seventy thousand. Cir¬ 
cumstances of site, as woU as tho wishes and con¬ 
venience of individuals, have led the Europeans 
to form a community among themselves, distinct 
from the native Calcutta. Many natives, it is 
true, live in the southern or British town; but 
veiy few British live in the northern or native 
town. The latter differs little from Indian tovras 
geneiobUy, except in tho large size of the davell- 
ings belonging to the wealthy inhabitants. Tho 
southern town is European in appearance as in 
population; it has its noble streets, sumptuous 
government offices, elegant private residences sur¬ 
rounded with verandahs. On the esplanade is 
situated Port William (the official name given to 
Calcutta in state documents), one of the strongest 
in India; it is octagonal, with three sides towards 
the river, and the other five inland; and it mounts 
more than six hundred guns. Whatever force 
holds Fort William may easily reduce Calcutta 
to ashes. The public buildings, which are very 
numerous, comprise the following among others— 
the Government House, that cost £130,000; tho 
Town Hall, in the Doric style; tho Supreme Court 
of Judicature; the Madrissa apd Hindoo Colleges; 
the MartinRre, an educational establishment 
founded by Martine tbs Frenchman, who has 
been mentioned in connectirai with Lucknow; the 
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MetcalJe Hall; tlw Oohterlonj Monotnent; the 
Frinsep Testimonl^i the Calcutta Asiatic Society’s 
Rooms; St Paul’s {idhe<iral, the finest Christian 
church in India; the Bi^op’s PalaUe and College; 
the European Female Orphan Asylum; the 
Botanic Gardens. The EpisoopalianB, the National 
and tho Free Churches of Scotland, iko ladcpmd- 
onts, the J^ptists, the Roman OatboUoB, the 
Armenians, the Jews, the Greeks—all have places 
, ef worship in Calcutta. The native temples and 
mosques are of course much more numerous, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty in number. 

Conooming the inhaldtants, the Tl^ish com¬ 
prise the Company’s civil and military servants, a 
few members of the learned professions, merchants, 
retail-dealers, and artisans. Of the native Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, exclusive of tiie. degraded 
castes of the former, it is supposed that one-third 
arc in the service of the English, either as domestic 
servants, or as under-clerks, messengers, &c. A 
majority of tho remainder pick up a living on the 
street or the river—carrying palanquins as bearers, 
carrying parcels as coolies, rowing boats, attending 
ships, (fee. The native artisans, shc^keepers, and 
market-people, fill np the number. 

It will be remembered, from the details given 
in Chapter II., that the authorities at Calcutta, 
during tho first four months of the year, were 
frequently cngiiged in considering tho transactions 
at Dumdum, Barrackpbre, and Berhamiwo, con¬ 
nected with the cartridge grievances. These did 
not affect the great city itself, the inhabitants of 
wliicli looked on, as upon events that concomod 
them, only remotely. When the middle of May 
arrived, however, and when the startling news 
from Meerut and Delhi became known, an unoa-sy 
feeling resulted. There was in Calcntta a kind of 
undefined alarm, a vague apprehension of some 
hidden danger. At tliat time there were six 
companies of the 26th Bengal infantry, and a wing 
of the 47th Madras infantry, barracked on the 
cs]ilanadc between tho Coolie Bazaar and the fort. 
They were without ammunition.- There were, 
however, detachments of two other regiments 
acting as guards in the fort, provided with ten 
rounds of ammunition per man. It came to light 
that, on tho 17th of May, the men of the 28th 
a,skcd tho guards privately to be allowed to share 
this ammunition, promising to aid them in oapturr 
ing tho fort during the following night. This 
treason was betrayed by the guards to the town- 
major, who at once ordered bugles to sound, and 
preparations to be made for defending tho fort; 
tho drawbridges were raised, tho ladders with¬ 
drawn from the ditches, additional guards placed 
u])on the arsenal, European sentries placed at 
various points on the ramparts, and armed patrols 
made to perambulate tho fort during the night. 
Tho refractory sojroys, thus checked, made no 
attempt to carry out their nefiirious project. An 
express was at once sent off to Dumdum for the 
remaining portion of hef Majesty’s 63d regiment, 
to join their comrades already at Calcutta. 


Althoi^h the immense value of these English 
troops was at once firit, the inhabitants of Calcntta 
were thrown into great excitement by the 
rumoured outbreak; they talked of militia corps 
and volunteer corp% and they purchased muskets 
and powder, rifles and revolvers, so rapidly, that 
the stores of the dealers were speedily emptied. 

Two demonstmtiom otloyalty^-or rather two sets 
of dfflnonstrations—were made on this occasion, 
one flrom the Christian inhabitants, and one from 
the natives. The mutineers found head-quarters not 
quite suited for their operations; order was soon 
restored; and then all parties came forward to 
state how faithfhl, contented, and trustworthy 
they were. It is not without interest to glance at 
some of these demonstrations. Om was from tho 
Calcutta Trade Association, which Ihcld a meeting 
on the 20th of May. The resolution agreed to was 
to the efibet that ‘ This body do send np to govern¬ 
ment a statement that they arc prei)ared to afford 
the government every assistance in their power 
towards the promotion of order and tho protection 
of the Christian community of Calcntta, either by 
serving as special constables or otherwise, in such 
manner as may appear most desirable to govern¬ 
ment ; and at tho same time suggesting to govern¬ 
ment that their services should be availed of in 
some manner, as they deem tho present crisis a 
most serious one, and one in which every avail- 
ablo means should be brought into action lor 
the suppression of possible riot and insurrection.’ 
Tho answer given by the governor-general in 
council to the address sent up in virtue of this 
resolution is worthy of note; showing, as it docs, 
how anxious ho was to believe, and to make others 
believe, that tho mutiny was very partial, and 
that the sepoy army generally was sound at 
heart. Ho thanked the Trailo Association for the 
address; ho announced that he liatl no appre¬ 
hension whatever of riot or insurrection amongst 
any class of tho population at Calcutta; he 
asserted his {wsscssion of sufficient means to crush 
any such manifestation if it should bo made; 
but at the same time he admitted the prudence 
of civilians enrolling themselves as special con¬ 
stables, ready for any emergency. In reference, 
however, to an opinion in the address that the 
sepoys generally exhibited a mutinous spirit, be 
express^ -uneasiness at such an opinion* being 
publicly announced. ‘There are in the army of 
this presidency many soldiers and many regiments 
who have stood firm against evil example and 
wicked counsels, and who at this moment .-ik; 
giving unquestionable proof of their attaclnnent to 
the government, and of their abhorrence of the 
atrocious crimes which have lately been povjio- 
trated in the Nesrthwestem Provinces. It. is the 
oariiest desiro of tho governor-general in council 
that honourable and true-hearted soldiers, whose 
good name he is hound to protect, and of whose 
fidelity he is confident, should not be included in 
a condemnation of rebels and murderers.’ Alas, 
for the ‘ honourable and true-hearted soldiers! ’ 
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AhoQicr movement of the same kind was made 
by the Frecmanons of- Calcutta^a body, &e 
nuhibcrs of which arc not stated. They passed a 
resolution on the same day, ‘That at the present 
crisis it is eitpodient that ^o masonic fraternity 
slionld come forward and offer their services to 
government, to be employed in such manner as 
the govemof-general may deem most expedient’ , 

The Armenians resident in the city met on the 
following day, and agreed to a scries of resolutions 
which wore signed by Apcar, Avdall, Agabeb, 
and othere of tho body-declaratory of their 
apprehension for' the safety of Calcutta and its 
inhabitants; thoir rincere loyalty to the British 
government; their grateful appreciation of its 
mild and paternal rule; and thoir fervent hope 
that' tlio energ«ftic measures adopted would suffice 
to quell tho insurrectionary spirit; concluding, 
‘We beg most respectfidly to convey to your 
lordship in council tho expression of our willing¬ 
ness and readiness to tender our united services 
to our rulcre, and to co-opevato with our feUow- 
oitkons for inaiutaining tranquillity and order in 
Iho city.’ The Armenians, wherever settled, are 
a peaceful people, loving trade better than fighting: 
their adhesion to the government was certain. 

The French inhabitants in like manner held a 
meeting, and sent up an address to tho governor- 
general by tl)o hands of Consul Angelucci. They 
siiid: ‘Viewing tho dangers that, from one moment 
to another, may menace life and property at 
Calcutta, all the French resident in the city unite 
with one accord, .and ]ilacc themselves at. the 
disposal of your excellency in case of need; 
beseeching that their services may be accepted for 
tho Common good, and as a ])roof of their loyalty 
Jiiid attachment towards her Majesty, tho Queen of 
England.’ 

It is more interesting, however, in reference to 
such a time and such a place, to know in what 
way tho influential native inhabitants comported 
tlienisclves on tho occasion. The meetings held, 
resolutions pa.ssed, and addresses presented, were 
remarkable for their eaniestucss, real or apparent. 
Although Viscount Canning gladly and promptly 
aduiowledgcd them as valuable testimonials; yet 
llio subsequent lying and treachery in many 
quarters were such that it is impossible to decide 
bow much or how little sincerity was involved 
in declarations of loyalty. ' There was a body of 
Hindoo gentlemen at Calcutta, called tho British 
Indian Association. Tho committee of the Asso¬ 
ciation held a meeting on the 22d of May, and 
the secretary, Issur Chundcr Sin^, forwarded 
.an address from the committee to the govern¬ 
ment. The address assevomtod that tho atrocities 
at Mcemt and Delhi had boon hoard of with 
great concern ; that the committee viewed with 
disgu.st and horror the excesses of the soldiery at 
those stations; and that such excesses would not 
meet with countenance or support from tho bulk 
of the civil population, or from any reputable or 
influential classes among them. The committee 


recorded * thrir conviction of the utter igronndless- 
ness the reports which have led a hiiSierto 
-faithM body of the solffim of Hie state-to the 
commisAon of the gravest crimes of which military 
men. or dvil subjects can bo guilty; and the 
committ^ “deem it incumbent on them on the 
]^eaent oeoaaton to express their deep aldrorrence 
of the praedees and purposes of those who have 
spread those false and mischievous reports.’ 
Finally, they expressed their belief that Uie 
loyalty of the Hindoos, and thoir confidence in 
the power and good intentions of the government, 
would be unimpaired by ‘the dotostablo efforts 
which ha'fe been made to alienate tho minds of 
the sepoys and the people of the country from 
thoir duty and allegiance to tlie beneficent rule 
under which they arc placed.’ 

Three days later, a meeting was held of Hindoo 
persons of influence generally, at Calcutta, without 
reference to the British Indian Association; and 
the chairman of this meeting, Bahadoor Radha- 
kant Rajah, was commissioned to forward a copy 
of resolutions to the govcrnor-rgeneral. These 
resolutions were similar in cliaractcr to tho.se 
passed by the Association; but two others wore 
added of very decided character: ‘ That this meet¬ 
ing is of opinion that, should occasion reiiuivo, it 
svould be the duty of the native poi’tion of her 
Majesty’s subjects to render tho government every 
aid in thoir power for the preservation of civil 
order and tranquillity ; and that, with a view to 
give an extensive circulation to the proceedings of 
tliis meeting, translations of the saino into the 
vernacular dialects of ^ho country shall bo printed 
and distributed anioi^t the native population.’ 

Another Hindoo rapnifestation was remarkable 
for the mode in which the intentions of the 
persons concemod were proposed to be carried out. 
A meeting was held on tho 23d, of ‘.some young 
men, at the premises of Baboo Cooroo Churn Dcy, 
Bhowanipore, Chuckerbaria, in the sxiburbs of 
Calcntta; to consider the best means of keeping 
tho peace in the said suburban town at this crisis 
of panic caused by some mutinous regiments.’ 
These ‘ young men,’ who appointed Baboo Gooroo 
Chum Dey and Essan Chunder Mullick as 
seoretajy and assistant-scCTetary, threw into their 
deliborations an abundance of youthM enthusiasm 
not to be found in the resolutions of their seniors. 
Their plan—not expressed in, or tranriated into, 
very good English—was: ‘That some of the 
members will alternately take round at every 
night, with the view of catching or detecting 
any wrong-doer that may be found in tho work 
of abetting some such m^cious tales or rumours, 
as the town will be looted and plundered by the 
sepoys- on some certain day, and its inhabitants 
be cut to pieces; and will, by every moans in 
their power, impress on the minds of timid and 
credulous people the idea of tho mightiness of 
tho ywwer of the British government to repel 
aggression of any foreign enemy, however power¬ 
ful and indomitable, or put down any mtemal 
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disturbance and disorder.’ They annonnised thek 
success in; obtaii^g monj ‘stvots and brave men’ 
to aid them in this work ■ 

’The Mohiontnedans of (Mcntta were a little, 
behind the rest of the inhabitants in time, but not 
in expressed sentiment, concerning the position 
of public aShirs.'' Oir the 27th, many of the 
lesuling men of that religion hekl a meeting; one 
was a depnty-ma^rate 5 twp were pleaders in 
^ho sudder or native courts of law; others were 
moulvies, moonshees, hadji^ agas, tbc.,; and 
all signed their names in Ml—such as Hadji 
Mahomed Hashhn Ishphahanee, and Aga Mahomed 
Hassan Kooza Kenanee. Nothing could bo more 
positive than some "bf the assertions contained in 
the resolutions passed by this meeting; ‘We 
subjects are well aware that the members of tiie 
British government, from the commencement of 
their dominion in Hindostan, have repeatedly 
declared and made known their determination 
not to interfei-c with the religion or religious 
observances of any of their subjects; and wo 
repose entire faitii in this declaration, and assert, 
that up to the present time, a space of nearly one 
Ininclrcd years, our religion has never been inter- 
feml with. A number of ra liaving left our 
homes, have found a ilwellmg and asylum under 
this government, where wo live in peace and 
safety, j)rotccted })y the equity and fostering care 
of tho British government, and suffering no kind 
of injury or loss. As we have ever lived in safety 
and comfort under the British rule, and have 
never been molested or interfered witli in religious 
matters ; we therefore, with tho utmost eagerness 
and sincerity, hereby dotermiue, tliat in case of 
necessity wo will serve the govemmont to tho 
ntniost of onr abilities and means.’ In true 
oriental form the resolutions cnde<l, in allusion to 
tlie governor-general,‘May his prosperity increase!’ 

What cowW Viscount Canning say to all this ? 
ITow coxdd ho, in that early stage of tuo com¬ 
motions, but heliovo in the sincerity of these 
men: and, believing, to thank them for their 
expression of loyaltj and support ? His official 
reply, in each case, conveyed in pointed terms 
his conviction, that tho disaffection among the 
sepoys was only local and temporary. Ho could 
not at that time foresee how severely this 
conviction would bo put to tile test, 

The hostility to the governor-general, manifested 
at a lator date by some of the Haglish inhabitants 
of Calcutta, will be noticed in its due place. 

Leaving Calcutta, tiie reader is invited to direct 
his attention to towns and districts north and 
northwest, following tho course of the Hoogly and 
the Oang^, up to the busy scones of 'mutiny and 
warfare. The whole district from'Calontta to 
Benares iy land is singularly devoid of interest. 
The railway is open through Burdwan to Eanee- 
gnnge; but thence to the great Hiiidoo capital 
there is scarcely a town or village worthy of note, 
scarcely one in which the mutineers disturbed the 
xeacofhl occupations of the inhabitants. 


Three mllitaiy stations on theHoogly—Dumdum, 
Barrackpore, and Berhampore~all concerned, as 
we have seen, in the cartridge dfeturbanccs— 
remained quiet during the month of May, after 
the disbandments. One inquiry connecbil with 
those occurrences, not yet adverted to, must hero 
be noticed. The conduct of Colonel S, G. Whcler, 
commanding the 34tb regiment B. N.'I.,* occupied 
much attention on tho part of tho Calcutta govern¬ 
ment, during and after tho proceedings rdatiiig 
to the disbanding of the seven companies of that 
regiment at Barrackpore. Rumours inached tho 
government that tho colonel hfvd used language 
towards his men, indicating his expectation that 
they would be converted to Christianity, and Uiat 
he had addressed them on religious subjects gener¬ 
ally. In the usual epistolary formalism of routine, 
the secretaiy to the government was requested to 
request Major-general Hearsoy to request Brigadier 
Grant to request Colonel Wholer to furnish sonic 
reply to those rumours. The substance of the 
colonel’s reply was contained in these words: 
‘During the last twenty years and upwards, 1 
have been in the habit of speaking to tho natives 
of all classes, sepoys and otlicrs, making no dis¬ 
tinction, since there is no respect of persons with 
God, on tiie subject of our religion, in tho higli- 
ways, cities, hazaare, and villages—not in the linos 
and rogimehtal bazaars. I have done tins from 
a conviction that every converted Cliristiau is 
exiiected, or ra.ther commanded, by the Bcriiitnres 
to make known the glad tidings of salvation to his 
lost fellow-creatures: onr Haviour having offer'd 
himself as a sacrifice for tho sins of tlie vvliule 
world, by which alone salvation can be secured.’ 
Ho quoteil from the Epistlo to the Botnans to 
prove that a Oliristiau mu.st necessarily ho a heller 
subject to any state tlnin a non-Christian, lie 
declared, however, that ho hnxl not given the 
sepoys cause for believing that any ]>roselyling 
violence would bo used against their own religion. 
Viscount Canning, passing over in silence tho 
Scriptuial phraseology used by Colonel Whcler, 
wished to ascertain whether tho colonel’.s religious 
conversations had been held with the men of the 
34th regiment as well as with other natives: 
seeing that tiio critical subject at that particular 
time was the dogged suspicion of the sepoys of 
that regiment on matters affecting their faith. 
In a second letter, Colonel Wheler adopted a still 
more decidedly evangelical tone. He stated Unit, 
it was his custom to address all natives, whether 
sepoys or not, on religious matters. ‘ I have told 
thW plainly that tliey are all lost and ruined 
sinners both by nature and by practice, like 
myself; that we can do nothing to save dui-selvcs 
ii# the way of justifying ourselves in the sight of 
God. Our hearts being sinful, all our works must 
consequently he sinful in His sight; and thweforc 
there can be no salvation by works, on which 


♦ The initials N. I, B. N. I., M. N. &c.; arc frequently u.ed 

in officiftt drtcumonte aaablifcviationsof Native Intantry, liuival 

KativG Infantry/ ‘"Madras Native Infantry,’ «c. 
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they are all resting and depending.’ ffcalipmily, 
ringnlar as forming part of a ]pal|d»ry i^ly tp 
a military qaestion, was calrHed :to,.%eoiiMtoab1e 
length. On matters of plain; fiiii(Sj| Oidon^ Wbi^ 
stated that it was most certain tin^ he had onds)^ 
voured by argument and enhortation to oon-vert 
sei)oys as well as others to Ohriatumify; that he 
was in the habit of enfbrmng b; the only standard 
which he could admit to valid, objections 
concerning ‘ the eflicacy of their own works of 
washing in the Ganges, proceeding on pilgrimage, 
worshipping all kinds of creatures instead of the 
Creator, and other meihods of man’s invention.’ 
Finally, he announced his determination to adhere 
to the same policy, even if his worldly position 
wore injured thereby: taking shame to himself for 
his past lukewarmness as a soldier of Ohrist, 

Tlie whole of the members of the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta at once decided that an officer, 
holding Colonel Wbeler’s views of duty, ought 
not to remain in command of a native regiment, 
especially at such a critical period. The question' 
was not, whether that officer was a good Christian, 
anxious to communicate to others what he himself 
fervently believed; but whether the black gown 
was nut mure suitable to him than the red coat^ 
in such a country and at snch a time. 

The native troops at Barrackpore and Ohitta- 
guiig, after the disbandment of the mutinous 
corps, made professions of loyalty and fidelity to 
the government, concerning the sdneerity of wMch 
it is now exceedingly difficult to judge. One 
theory is, that the men were designing hypocrites 
from the first; Irat the frequent examples of 
wavering and irresolution, afforded during the 
progres.s of the mutiny, seem to shew rather that 
the sepoys were affected by the strength of the 
temptation and example at each particular time 
and place. Be this as it may, some of tlie petitions 
and addresses deserve notice. Towards ffie close, 
of May a petition, written in the Persian character 
(much used in India), was prepared by the 
native officers of tho 70th raiment B. N. I., 
stationed at Barrackpore, and presented to their 
commander, Colonel Kennedy. In the names 
of themselves and the sepoys they said; * It is 
reported that European troops are going up to 
Delhi and other places, to coerce the mutinous 
and rebellious there; and we wish to be sent 
with them also. In consequence of the miscon¬ 
duct of these traitors and sojundrels, confidence 
in us is weakened, alffiongh we are devoted to 
government; and we therefore trust that we 
may be sent wherever the European troops 
when, Iniving joined them, we will, by bravery 
even greatei' than theirs, regain our good name 
and trustworthiness. You will then know wMht 
really good Sepoys are.’ Colonel Kennedy, in a 
letter to Jlajor-geneial Hearsey, express^ his 
full belief that Gie men were sincere in their 
protestations; and added, that hitherto he had 
always been satisfied with the regiment. So 
impurlaut did this mauifostatioh appear to 


yMwouht Canning, that he vopt fo Barrackpore in 
o^p p thank the men in person. , He appeared 
^fore Ihem eh .par^e, on the and said, 
among hther things: ‘Men pf.the 70th, I will 
answer l^ttUon. You haye asked, fe> he 
sen$ fo Nie mutineers of Delhi. You 

shall ge„ Itp a lew days^ as spoil as the arrange¬ 
ments can Ip made for your progress,-you slmll 
proceed to the northwest.' He expressed his 
conviction that they would keep their promise tq 
vie wi(^ the Europeans in fidelity and braveiy; 
and added: ‘You have another du^ to perform. 
You ore going where yon will find men, your 
brothers in arms, who have been deluded into 
toe suspicion against which /ou have kept firm, 
that the government has designs against their 
religion or their caste. Say to them toat you at 
least do not credit this; toat you know it to be 
imtrue; toat for a hundred years too British 
government has carefully respected toe feelings 
of its Indian subjects in matters of caste and 
religion,’ 

Arrangements were immediately made for 
sending this faitoful, or apparently faitol'ul, 
regiment to districts where it might render useful 
service. As there was an insufficient supply of 
steamers available, the government resolved to 
send toe regimenttoe whole distance from Barrack- 
pore to Allahabad by country boats on too Ganges 
—an excessively protracted voyage of eight Imn- 
dred miles, as toe reader is already aware. When 
toe men were about to start, they expressed to 
Colonel Kennedy a wish that the new Enfield 
rifle should be served out to toom. They declared 
themselves entirely satisfied with the explanations 
concaning toe cartridges; and they added, in a 
written petition to wMch toe names of twelve 
snbadars and jemadars were appended: ‘ We have 
thought over toe subject; and as we are now going 
up the country, we beg*that the new rifles, about 
which there has been so much said in tho army 
and all over too country, may he served out to us. 
By using them in ito service, we hope to prove 
beyond a doubt our fidelity ijo government; and 
we will exjdain to all we meet that there is nothing 
objectionable in them: otherwise, why should we 
have taken them ? Are we not as careful of our 
caste and religion as any of them 1’ All tho native 
officers of this r^meut, so far as can be judged 
foom toe names appended to the petition, were 
Hindoos. When toe 70th started to toe northwest, 
every effort was made by toe government to set 
toe unhappy cartridge trouble wholly at rest, 
and to enlist tho services of toe sepoys of that 
regiment in diffusing among their compatriots a 
knowledge of toe real facts. Orders, instructions, 
memoranda, circulars were brought into requisition 
to explain*—that toe new rifle fired nine hundred 
yards, s^ainst toe two lumdred yards’ range of the 
eld musket; toat it was lighter than toe musket; 
toat its great range and its %htneB8 caused it to 
be introduced into toe A nglo-Indian army; toat 
too now riflo-bnlets, requiring machinery for 
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their mannt'actnre, Were sent ent lh)m England in 
a finished state; that a few cartridges for those 
bullets were in flie first instance sent oat read^ 
prepared with a labric^t, but that the Indian 
governmrajt resolved not to issue thepa to the 
native troops, in deference to their religious 
scruples; that the oartridge-papOr had long been, 
and would continue to be, made at Serampore, 
without any admixhire of grease ; that every 
rfiativo regiment would be allowed to lubricate its 
cartridges with any suitable substance preferred 
by tlie men; and that the practice of biting off the 
ends of the cartridges might ^ wholly dispensed 
with. In short, everything that could bo done, 
was done, to remove a Suspicion unsound in its 
origin, and pernicious in its continuance. 

Another regiment, the 34th B. N. t, adopted 
nearly tlic same course as the 70th. The larger 
portion of this regiment, it will be remeni' 
bored, was at Barrackpore at the time of the 
cartridge troubles; but the rest was at Cbitta- 
goiig. The sepoys in this last-named detachment 
came forward with a very pointed declaration 
of their loyalty. Captain Dewaal, in command 
of that detachment, assembled his men one day 
towards the end of April, and told them how 
shamefully their companions had acted at Barrack- 
pore, and how much disgrace had thereby been 
brought upon the regiment. Two days afterwards, 
an address or petition was presented to liim, signed 
by the snbadars and havildars in the names of all; 
in which regret was expressed for the conduct 
tiic mutineers at Barrackpore. ‘By a careful per¬ 
formance,’ the petitioners said, ‘of our duties, we 
liavc gained a reputation for fidelity to government. 
'I'liosc men have* deprived ns of it. We well know 
that the government will not interfere with our 
religion. We hojie that the government will con¬ 
sider ns as faithful as ever; and we pray that this 
petition may he sent to the goVcrnor-gencral, in 
order that his lordship may know the state of our 
leclings.’ Three or four weeks later, when this 
remnant of the regiment had been removed to 
Barrackpore, the men made another profession of 
their loyalty. In a petition to their commander, 
th(jy said; ‘Some evil-disposed men of .the regi¬ 
ment have deprived ns of the reputetibn for 
loyalty which wo have ever held. They have 
received the fruits of their misconduct by being 
disbanded. tVe that remain are willing to serve 
against the mutineers at Delhi, and are anxious to 
recover our lost name. Wo pray that the govern¬ 
ment will ever regard US as feithM soldiers.’ 

Two further examples of a similar kind were 
presented, one by the 43d and another by 
tho G3d regiments B. N. I. About Cie end of 
May, the commandant of the first of these two 
regiments at Barrackpore, received a potion 
signed by tho native commissioned oflicbfs, pray¬ 
ing that the regiment might be allowed to proceed 
against the mutineers at Delhi—a wish that had 
been previously expressed to him on parade. 
Nearly at the same time Captain Pester, command¬ 


ing the e3d at Berhampore, received a petition 
signed by the whole of the native officers on 
parade, intended to be forwarded to the governor- 
generals and, this petition being afterwards read 
in the native language to the whole regiinent, tho 
sepoys unanimously expressed their cououiTencc 
in the sentiments it conveyed. The petitioners 
said: ‘ We have this day heard on parade the order 
issued by your lordship consequent on the petition 
forwarded by tho native officers and sepoys of the 
70th regiment of native infentry. On bearing the 
same, we wore greatly rejoiced; for, in trath, all 
the men of that regiment have behaved as hccomc.s 
loyal and faithful soldiers, and your lordship has 
in every way been pleased with tlicm. Now do 
we also all petition that we may bo numbered 
among tho good and trustworthy soldiers of tbo 
state, as wo have always been; and we arc pre¬ 
pared and ready, with heart and hand, to go 
wherever, and against whomsoever yon may 
please to send ns, should it c.von be against our 
own kinsmen.’ 

The governor-general could do no other than 
receive these demonstrations. Whether ho aocoded 
to the request fqr permission to ‘march against 
the mutineers,’ dopjended necessarily on tho mili¬ 
tary arrangements of the time ; whether ho 
fully believed tho protestations, may perhaps be 
doubted, although no disbelief was expressed. 

Happily for Bengal, it was affected by few of tlic 
disturbances that agitated tho more western pro¬ 
vinces. Consulting a map, we shall see that tlie 
banks of the Hoogly and the Lower Ganges are 
thickly studded with, towns; and it may here at once 
be stated, that the peacefiil industry of the.se towns 
W.T8 very little interrupted during the inentli of 
May. 'Tracing upwards ft-om Calcutta, wo meet 
with Dumdum, Barrackpore, and 8eram])orc, tlie 
first two of which experienced a lull after the 
storm. Serampore was once the Alsatia of Cal¬ 
cutta, a place of refuge for schemers, insolvent 
debtors, and reckless adventurers; but the Com¬ 
pany bought it from the Danish government, to 
which it had belonged, and the Baptist mission¬ 
aries helped to civilise it; it is now a clean cheerful 
town, with a large paper-manufactory. Higher 
up is the once flourishing but now decayed town 
of Ohaadernagore, one of tho few places in India 
still belonging to the French. Near this is 
Chinsura, held by the Dutch until 1826, but now a 
fenrishing settlement belonging to the Company, 
povided with an extensive military dojiot for 
Europeans, with a magnificent hospital and bar¬ 
racks. Then we come to Hoogly, a town bcai iog 
the same name as the river on whose banks it 
stands: a busy place, with many civil and educa¬ 
tional establishments. Further north is PJaasy, tlie 
place near which Give fought tho great battle 
that virtually gave India to the British. Beyond 
this is Berhampore, which, very refractory in 
March and April, had become tractable and obe¬ 
dient in May. Next we meet with Moorshedabad 
and its suburb Cossimbazar. Once the capital of 
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Bengal ■when a Mohammedan dominion, Moor- 
shedahad contained a splendid palace belonging to 
tlie nawab; but though no longer possessed of this 
kind of greatness, the city is commercially very 
important, as standing on the groat highway, or 
rather water-way, from Calcutta to the northwest. 
All the places above named are situated either oh 
the Hoogly or on the Bhagruttee, those two rivers 
combining to form the most convenient outlet from 
the Ganges to the sea. 

ThoGan^s itself, too—the majestic, far-famed, 
sacred Ganges—was little disturbed by commotions 
in May throughout the lower part of its course. 
Rajmahal, Bhagulporo, Curruckpore, Monghir, 
Bchar, Fatwah, Patna, Hajoepoor, Dinapoor, 
Chnpra, Arrah, Bishunpore, Buxar, Ghaaeepore— 
all lie on or near the Ganges between the Hoogly 
and Benares, Some of these places are centres of 
commerce for the opium-trade; some ai'e busy 
with the trading in rice grown in neighbouring 
districts; others are shipping-places for com and 
other agricultural produce; while all regard the 
Ganges as an invaluable channel, affording inter¬ 
course with the rich districts of tho west, and with 
the great focus of authority and trade at Calcutta. 
Such of these towns as were involved in trouble in 
later monto of the year, will be noticed in tho 
proper chapters; of tho others, this narrative is 
not called upon to treat. One fact, however, may 
1)0 mentioned in connection with Dinapoor, So 
early in tho year as tho middle of February, the 
Calcutta authorities wrote to the commander at 
that town, apprising him that a messenger was 
known to liave been sent to the native regiment at 
Dinapoor, from some men of tho 2d Bougal gi’ena- 
flicrs, inciting them to mutiny. Major-general 
Lloyd promised to look out sharply for the mes¬ 
senger, but candidly expressed a doubt whctlier 
the astute native would suffer himself to bo 
caught. 

Benares may conveniently bo described at once; 
for, whether disturbed or not by mutineers, it 
is so remarkably situated as to Ho in tho line of 
riiuto of all commerce, all aggression, all military 
niovoincnt, between Calcutta and the u])per 
provinces, whether by road,, by rail, or by water, 
llcgai dcd in this light, its possession and security 
are, .ind wore in an especial degree during the 
mutiny, objects of tho highest importance. This 
renowned city stands on the left bank of the 
Ganges, about four hundred and twenty miles 
by road from Calcutta, and seventy-four froft. 
Allahabad. The magnificent river, half a mile 
wide in the rainy season, forms a kind of semi¬ 
circular bay in front of tho city, which has thus 
three miles of river-frontage. Among the chief 
characteristics of Benares arc tho ghats or flights 
of ftno broa4 freestone stops, giving access to the 
river: mosfly very solid in construction, and in 
some cases highly decorated. So numerous are 
they, that th^ extend almost in a continuous 
line along the river’s banks, intomipted here and 
tlicrc by tcm])les. ‘Upon those ghats," says a lively 


traveller, ‘are passed the busiest and happiest 
hours of oveiy Hindoo’s day: bathing, dressing, 
pfaying, preaching, lounging, gossiping, or sleei)- 
iag, thwe will be found. Escaping from the dirty, 
unwholesome, and confined streets, it is a luxury 
for him to sit upon the open steps and taste the 
fresh air of the river; so that on the ghato aro 
oonoesitrated the pastimes of the idler, the duties 
of the devout, and mn(di of the necessary inter¬ 
course of business.’ Artists in India have delighted 
to portray the beauty and animation of this 
scene; but they cannot, if they would, reveal the 
hideous accompaniments—tho fakeers and a.scctics 
of revolting appearance, ‘offering every conceiv¬ 
able deformity which chalk, cow-dung, disca.se, 
matted looks, distorted limbs, and repulsive 
attitudes of penance, can show.’ 

Benares, beyond any other place in India, 
perhaps, is studded with religious structures. 
Thirty years ago the Moslem mosques were more 
than three hundred in number, while the Hindoo 
temples exceeded a thousand. The pinnacles of 
tho Hindoo pagodas combine to give a very 
picturesque appearance to tho city, viewed from 
a distance. Large as the number is, the Benares 
temples, as has been saroastically observed, arc 
not too many, for religion is ‘ the staple article of 
commerce, through which the holy city flourishes 
and is enriched.’ Tho Mohammedan mosques, 
mostly situated in the northeast quai-tcr of the 
city, are generally el^nt little edifices crowned 
by small slender minarets, each standing in a 
garden planted with tamarinds. Mo.st of them 
have been constructed on tho sites, and with the 
materials, of demolished Hindoo temples. By 
far tho grandest is tho great mosque of Aurung- 
zobe, built by that emperor on tho site of a 
temple of Vishnu, which ho destroyed to sig¬ 
nalise the triumph of Islamism over Brahminism. 
It rises from the platform above the Madhonay 
Ghat The minara or minarets, admii-cd for tlieir 
simplicity and boldness, taper from eight feet 
in d,jametcr at tlio bottom to seven at the top; 
and though so slender, they arc carried up to 
a height of d hundred and fifty feet, and ji.avc 
each an interior staircase from bottom to ipp. 
Tho streets of Benares have the usual oriental 
character of narrowness, crookedness, and dirti¬ 
ness; they are mere alloys, indeed, that will 
admit no wheel-carriages; nor can boasts of 
burden pass without sorely disturbing pedestrians. 
The houses arc more lofty than in most Indian 
cities, generally from tliroe to six stories high; 
and as the upper stories usually project beyond tho 
lower, the narrow street is almost closed in above: 
nay, in some cases, Gie inmates of one house can 
walk over to the opposite tenement through the 
upi)er windows,- The houses arc, in tlio bettor 
streets, built of stone, small-windowed and gaily 
painted. During the hot season the citizens are 
much accustcuned to sleep in screened enclosures 
on tho roof, open to the* sky above, and to the 
night-breezes around. There are somewhat under 
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two hundred thousand inhabitants, who live in 
about thirty thousand houses. 

^ Benares is a religious, not a military eity. The 
district around was at a very remote period the 
seat of an indopendont Hindoo state, founded, 
according to native tradition, twelve hundred 
years before the Christian era. It subsequently 
formed part of the dominions of the Rajpoot 
sovereigns.' Then ^ b^an the Mussulman rule, 
,aud Benares became a dependent province under 


the Moguls. The nawab-viziers of Oude, when 
the Mogul power was declining, seized Benares; 
and during some of the political jugglery of the 
year 1776, Bie territory was transferred to the 
Ea.st India Company, by whom it hia ever since 
been bold. But under whatever dynasty it has 
been placed, Benares lias from remote ages been 
known as the sacred city of the Hindoos, where 
all that is remarkable, all that is abominable, in 
Brahminism, flourishes. It has been described 
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as the Jerusalem of Hindostan—swarming with 
religious teachers, devotees, mendicants, and sacred 
bulls. To wash in the Ganges in ft;ont of Benares, 
to die in that city, are precious privileges 
to the Hindoo. Some writers have given the 
inhabitants a bad character in what concerns 
loyalty to their present British rulers. ‘Benares 
is one of the most unsafe and rebellious cities 
in Hindostan. It once successfully oppMCd a 
house-tax imposed on the people by the British 
government. There was tdso recently a strong 
commotion when the magistrate attempted to 
equalise the weights and measures. To shew the 
hostility of the Hindoos of Benares to the English, 
it may be mentioned that when we lay before 
Bhurtpore in 1820, no less than thirty thousand 
sabres were sharpened sat the cutlei-s’ in expecta¬ 
tion of our repidse.’ If this statement be well 


founded, it does indeed denote a perilous state of 
feeling at the time in question. 

Benares, wo have said, is not a military city; 
but so important a place could not salely bo left 
unguarded. Accordingly a British cautoinnciit 
has boon built at Secrole, two or three miles to the 
Efojrthwost Secrole contains not only the barr.acks 
and huts for soldiers, but various civil establish¬ 
ments, and the residences of most of the British 
population of Benarc.s. The cantomnent consists 
of the usual buildings belonging to the head¬ 
quarters of a military division of the Company’s 
army, and capable of accommodating three or 
four regiments; it lies on both sides of a small 
strram called#tho Bnrnah Nuddee, crossed by 
the great road from Benares to Allahal>ad. On 
the side of the cantonment furthest from the 
city are tho' bungalows of the various officials 
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and European residents: anbsta&tially baUt, :nrell 
fitted and appointed, and surronoded by pleasMit 
gardens. There are, among the pulfiio buildings, 
a Christian church and ch^ol, a court of justice, 
the treaeuiy, the jail, and a mint—tile last named 
never yet appropriated to its destined purpose. 
Bocrolo is thus, in effect, the British portion of 
Benares. 

Another military station, subordinate to Benares, 
Ohunar or Chunargur, is about sixteen miles 
distant; indeed, being nearly midway between 
Benares and Mirzapore, it, may bo an auxUiary to 
either in time of need. Ghunar is a town of about 
twelve thousand inhabitants, standing on a plateau 
or elevated cliff dose, to the Ganges. It was 
regarded as a stron^old more than three cen¬ 
turies ago; mid, like many other places in the 
neighbourhood, belonged to the great Mogul; ftom 
whom, in lapse of time, it was vrest^ by the 
ambitious nawhb-viziers of Onde s until at length 
it fell into tire hands of the British. It was for 
some years the Comi»uiy's prineijsil artillery 
depot for the Northwestern Provinces. The ftwr- 
tified portion of the town, on the hdgbts, is 
surrounded hy a rampart a little over a mile in 
circuit, and firom ton to twenty feet high, guarded 
by towers, and in its turn completely commanding 
tho rivor and its bonks. The space enclosed by 
this wall or rampart, however, has very little 
a military aspect; part is opm grass-land; part 
occupied by bungtiows and gardens of Europeans; 
part by the governor's house, tho hospital, and 
the state prison; and part by the andent Hindoo 
palace, a massy vaulted edifice presenting littlo of 
its original splendour. An artiole of Hindoo faith 
is recorded in connection with a tiab of black 
marble in a small square court of this palace; to 
tlio eiiect that ‘ the hr sauted prsonally, 

though invisibly, on this stone, for yiae honn each 
day,'removing daring the other three hour* to 
Benares; ’ so that the fiwt, in sepoy belief, can only 
l)u taken between the hours of six and nine in the 
morning. Considered in a military sense, the fort 
is by no means strong; nevertheless the steepness 
of tho ascent would render storming difficult; and 
to increase this difficulty, the garrison was wont in 
former times to keep a number of large rudely 
made stono-.cylindors at hand, to roll down upon 
a besieging force. Tho citadel or stron^old is in tho 
iiortheiuitcm part of the enclosure; it is mounted 
with several cannon, and has a bomb-proof 
magazine. The native town, consisting principally 
of two-storied stone-houses, is spread over a slope 
lying eastward of the fortifications. The English 
dwellings, and the station for invalid soldiers, are 
lower down the slope. 

As soon as the Revolt began, tho safety of 
Benares b^me an object of much solicitude to 
tho governor-general at Calcutta, to Sir H§nry 
Lawrence at Lucknow, and indbed to all tiie 
Company’s servants; seeing that the maintenance 
of free communication would greatly depend on 
the peaceful condition of that city. We have seen 


that ttiegrams passed almost daily between Benares 
and the other chief cities in Mky; intended partly 
to facilitate the trausport of reinforcements to 
the northwest, and in part also to imure the 
tranquBMiy of Benares itself. About the middle 
of tho montii the military eommandant bad to 
announce that there had been some excitement 
in tiie S7th native infantry; that a Sikh 
regiment had been Sent on to Mifzapore and 
Allahabad; that the 13th irregular cavalry wore 
at Sultaijpore; and that his position was rather 
weak. On the 18th he tclegraphod for aid: 
stating that ‘if one hundred ^ropean infantry 
could be spared for duty here, it would restore 
oonfldenee, and make Benares more secure, so as 
to maintain communication with the northwest.’ 
General Uoyd was aticed whether he could spare 
that much-coveted reinforoement—a hundred 
Europeans—from Dinapoor. About the same 
time the commandant was directed to defend 
Chunar fort with European invalids and veterans, 
and to keep the native infantry regiment at hand 
in Benaim Mr Tucker, civil commis-sioner, 
writing to the government on the same day, spoke 
of tho ‘bold policy’ which had been adopted 
when the 87tfa shew^ disaffection; the Euro¬ 
peans remtining in their houses, and acting so 
a's neither to exhibit nor inspire distrust—instead 
of attempting to oapapo. On tho 19tli, arrange¬ 
ments were completed for sending a company of 
her Mujesty’s 64to |h)m Dumdum to Benaics, in 
five separate parties of twenty-one each, in transit- 
carriages. By the I9th, tho irregular cavalry bad 
been brou^t in from Sultanpore, and every 
precaution taken to guard against a surjwisc— 
insomuch that the Europeans at neiglibouring 
stations were Iboking to Benares as a sort of stay 
aud iMtpport, More than onoo allHslon was made, 
by the dvil eommissioner at tlmt city, to tliu 
tactlos of smniUy, as a medium between severity 
and frkfht. Otte of the telegrams told that 
‘ Brigadier Ponsonby carries out Colonel Cordon’s 
quiet policy of shewing no fear or distrust; not a 
muscle is moved.’ Until towards the close of the 
month, Benares was included in the military 
command of which Dinapoor was the centre; but 
as the distance between the two towns is a 
hundred and fifty miles, Brigadier Ponsoiiby 
received permission to 4ct for himself, irre¬ 
spective of control from General Lloyd, 

The 31st of May found Benares and its noigli- 
bourhood at p«ice. How close at hand were days 
Of violence and bloodshed—a Mure chapter will 
shew. 

We have »ow left Bengal, both in its original 
and in the Company’s acoeptotion of tliat term, 
and have arrived witiiin tiie territories grouped 
togettier at the Nwthwest Provinces. From 
Benares and Chunargur, as a glance at the maji 
will shew, the oourso of the Ganges, of the great 
trunk-road, and of the railway in process of con¬ 
struction, brings us to Mirzapore—a town not 
actually thrown into rebtiBon during the month 
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of May, but placed between two foci of inflam- 
inable materials, Benares and Allahabad, and 
liable at any time to be inflamed by them. Miraa- 
l^re is on the right bank of the Ganges, wMoh- is 
half a mile wide at this spot, and ;is crossed by « 
feriy in the absence of a bridge. It is a great 
commercial city, with about eighty thousand 
inhabitants; the emporium of the cotton trade 
of Bundelcund and the adjacent,provinces; not 
rich in Mohammedan or Hindoo antiquities or 
splendour, associated with fow military events, 
but wcalfjiy on account of its industry. The 
Company’s niilitaiy oantonraeni^ as, in so many 
other parts of India, is two or three miles out 
of the town | indeed, this is a fact that must he 
homo in mind throughout, os a necessary con¬ 
dition to tho understanding of events connected 
with tho Revolt. 

Approaching now*the Jumna regions, tho plot 
thickens and the characters increase in number. 
We come to that rich country, the l)oab, watered 
on tho one sido by the Ganges and on the other 
by the Jumna, with Oude and Bohilcund on the 
north, Bundelcund and Scindiah’s territory on the 
south. We find a oonsiderable number of large 
and important towns—Lucknow, Fymbad, Bareilly, 
Allahabad, Futtehpoor, Cawnporcs Furruckahad, 
Gwalior, Bhurtpor^ A^a, B^i, Meerut—in the 
immediate vicinity of one or other of these two 
rivers. The Company’s military stations are far 
more thickly posted in that region than in any 
other part of India/—a source of weakness in the 
midst of apparent strength; for as the native 
troops were predominant in all these places, 
their numbers became a manifest evil as soon 
as a mutinous spirit appeared among the men. 

This chapter being mainly intended, as already 
explained, to shew how remarkably the materWs 
fur explosion wore accumulating daring the month 
of May, to burst forth with frightM violence in 
.Tune, Avo shall glance rapidly and touch lightly 
hero on many of tlio towns situated westward of 
Mir/aporc, in order to place tho reader in a 
position to understand what will follow—^treating 
of sudden outrages and strange escapes in some 
few cases, and in others of a deceitful calm before 
a storm. 

Allahabad, in a military semse, is a more im- 
j)ortant post than any between it and Calcutta: 
indeed, there arc few to equal it throughout India. 
This is duo principally to the fisujt that it lies at 
the junction of the two great rivers Ganges wid 
Jumna, the northern sido being washed by the 
one, the southern by the other. It occupies tlio 
most eastern, or rather sonthoastern point of tho 
ridi and fertile Doab; it lies in the direct water- 
route from Calcutta to both of the upper rivers; it 
is a main station on the great truntc-^road jfrom 
Calcutta to the Punjauh^and on the East India 
Railway now in course of construction; and a 
bridge will carry that railway across the Jumna 
close to it. No wonder, therefore, if the eyes of 
all were directed anxiously towards Allahabad 


during the mutinies and eons^ept struggles. The 
fort and arsenal are emong the largest and finest 
in India. The fort rises direct ftwm the point of 
oonfittenco of tho two rivers, and is on that side 
nearly impregnable. It is a mile and a half in 
circuit, five-aided, stone httUli and bastioned. Two 
of tho sides, near the water, are old, and weak as 
against a European force; the other three are 
modern, and, with their bastions and ravelins, com¬ 
mand the dty and tho country beyond. Bishop 
Heber remarked that Allahabad fort had lost in 
grandeur what it had gain(^ in strength; the lofty 
towers having been pruned down into bastions and 
cavalieni, and its high stone ramparia obscured by 
turf parapets and a sloping external glacis. The 
principal gate of tho tort, surmounted by a dome 
with a wide hall beneath, and surronuded by 
arcades and galleries, forms a v(xcy majestic orna¬ 
ment. The arsenal, situated wi&in the fort, is 
one of great magnitude, containing (before tho 
Revolt) arms for ^rty thousand men, an immehsc 
park of artillery, and tho largest powder-magazine 
in Upper India. Altogether, it is a place of great 
strength, probably impregnable to natives, and 
fitted to bear a prolonged and formidable siege. 
In a part of the fort overlooking the Jumna is an 
ancient and spacious palace, formerly fitted up as 
residences for the superior European officers, but 
latterly used for state prisoners From d balcony 
perched near the summit of a tower on which the 
windows of one, of the chambers open, a scene is 
presented, of which European travellers in India 
speak with much admir^n. The spectator looks 
down upon a grove ot mango-trees, flanking a fine 
esplana^, and peopled with iaanwerahlo ring- 
necked paroquete. Above, on pediment, pinnacle, 
and turret, others of the foalhe^ tribe build their 
nests an4 plume their wings. Along the thickly 
wooded Shores on tlie north or Alieh^ad side of 
the Jiunna, buUdings of vartons degrees of interest 
are seen interspers^ with tlio small islands which 
speckle the river; while Jhe opposite or Bundel- 
cuiid /shore forms a noble background to the 
picture. In the days before tho Revolt, the Euro¬ 
pean troops of the garrison Avere accommodated in 
well-constructed barracks within the fort; while 
the military cantonment for tho native troops lay 
northwest of it. 

The city of Allahabad, westward of the fort, and 
on the Jumna shore, is scarcely worthy of its 
magnfficent situation. It contains seventy thou¬ 
sand inhabitants; but its streets and houses arc 
poor; nor do the mosques and temples equal 
those in many other parts of Hindostan, though 
the gardens ,ahd tomb of Sultan Khosroo and his 
serai are almost unequalled in India, There is a 
particular spot, outside the fort, where the aelual 
confluence of the two great rivers is con.sidered to 
take place; and this presents the liveliest scene in 
the whole city. One traveller tells of the great 
numbers of pilgrims of both sexes, anxious to 
bathe in the purifying waters; and of devotees 
who, causing earthen vessels to be fastened I’ound 
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their waists or to their feet, proceed, in a boat to 
the middle of the .stream, and precipitate tfaem- 
sclres into the water—snpposing that iMa self- 
immolation they secure etenial bliffli. Another 
states that when a pilgrim arrives here—Benares, 
Gyayah, and AHahal)8d being frequently inctnded 
in the same pilgrimage—he sits down on the brink 
of the river, and causes his head and body to be 
so shaved that each hair may fall into the water 
—for the sacred writings promise the pilgrim a 


million years’ residence in heaven for every hair 
thus deposited—and that, after shaving and batii- 
in|, ho pjafmrms the obsequies of his deceased 
anoeetors. 4h® feahmins are the money-makers 
at fees® i^ctto ; each, has his littlo platform, 
standing: in the water, where he assists in the 
operaSoas by whidi the pilgrim is supposed to 
becoine holy. Skinner describes the whole scene 
as a kind of rdigious fair. 

When the events at Meerut and Delhi hecam^ 
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known at Allahabad, the native troops shewed 
mneh excitement. One of them, the 6th Bengal 
ifijfauliy, drew down encomiums for fidelity, in 
«frering to march and fight {gainst the insurgents; 
whether all tho officers believed the men, may be 
^doubted; but the chief authorities did not deem 
themselves justified in shewing distrust. Thanits 
si'oame from Calcutta for the manifestation of loyalty 
made by the regiment—a loyalty destined to be 
of brief duration. A detachment of her Majesty’s 
84th reached Allahabad on tho 23d of May, 
sent up from Calcutta by the laboriofisly tedious 
methods lately described. There being some 
disturbance expected at the jail, the detachment 
was sent, into the fort, and held in readiness to 
proceed to frio cantonment with two guns; hut 
as tho alarm ceased for a time, the troops were 
sent on to Cawnpore, where much more anxiety 
was felt. Lieutenant Brasyer counnanded four 


hundred Siklis of the Ferozporc regiment in the 
fort; while Caifinin Hazelwood took charge of 
the European artillerymen. About two hundred 
Englishwomen and children were in the fort; 
and all liopcd that the native troops in tho can¬ 
tonment could and would bo kept in subjection. 
How fhr this hope was well founded, will be 
shewn in a future chapter. 

■ Lucknow and tho important territory of Oudo, 
so.frKr as concerns the events in May, h,ave already 
been treated. Tho relations of the British govern¬ 
ment to the court of Oude, the assiduous exertions 
of Sir Henry Lavfronce to maintain subordination 
and tranquillity, and the vigorous measures 
adopted by him against the mutineers at Luck¬ 
now towards the dose* of the month of May, 
were followed by occurrefices in June which will 
come for notice in their pipper place. 

Of Cawnpore—a name never to be uttered by 
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an Englisli tongue without a thrill of horror, an 
agony of exasperated feeling—aU notice will bo 
ppstponed until the next chapter; not because the 
hapless beings there residing wore free from, peril 
in the month of May, but bocauso the tragedy 
must be treated continuously as a whole, eaoh 
scene leading forward to the hideous "climax. 
Suffice it at present to know that Cawnporo con¬ 
tained so many English men and women, and so 
many mutinous native troops, that all eyes were 
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anxiously directed towards the progre^ of events 
at that city. . 

Let IB turn to towns and districts further west¬ 
ward. 

Agra, once the capital of the Patan emperors, is 
the chief city of the Northwoderu Provinces. l>elhi 
is historically, and in population, mere important; 
but was still at that time nominally under another 
sovereign; whereas Agra i«is been British terri¬ 
tory since 1803, and is very well suited for a seat 
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of government. The city, like Delhi, is situated on 
the right bank of the Jumna, and will, like it, he 
at some future time accommodated by the East 
India railway. In round numbers, its distance 
from Delhi is a hundred and fifty miles; from 
Calcutta, a little niffier eight hundred; and fi-om 
Lahore, five hundred. The bomtdary of tho old 
city encloses a space of twelve square miles; but 
not more than half of this is at present occupied 
by houses. There is one fine street, with houses 
built of rod sandstone; the remaining streets are 
mostly narrow, with very small, insignificant-look¬ 
ing sliops. Tho ])uhlic buildings are numerous, and 
some of them very magnificent, telling of the past 
days of imperial glory and splendour. One is the 
palace of Shahjehan ; small, but rendered very 
beautiful by its wluto marble surfaces, arabesques 
and mosaics, carvings o4 flowers, inlayings of black 
and yellow marble, enrichments of gilding, screen- 


works of marble and metal, fountains in the mosaic 
pavements. Near this is Shahjclian’s audience- 
chamber, as large as the palace itself, originally 
enclosed by arches hung with tapestries. And 
also close at hand is the Moti Musjid.or Pearl 
Mosq^uo ; with an exterior of red sandstone and an 
interior of white marble; a court with arcades 
and a fountain; a vestibule raised on steps; three 
terraces surmounted by boautifhl domes; and nine 
elegant kiosks equidistant along the front. But 
the crowning beauty of Agra in its Mohammedan 
aspect is the celebrated Taj Mahal, a little way 
outside the city. This was the inausoleum of 
Shahjehan and his favourite snltancss Nuijehan, 
the ‘Light of the World,’ and occupied in its con¬ 
struction twenty thousand men during a period 
of more than twenty years. Page after page 
of travellers’ descriptions are occupied with 
this glorious struoture~its fa 5 ade of a thousand 
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toet in length; its dsicding 'Whiteness ef nutrlble; 
its mosques at either end!, with thdir domcMl 
ii» Btupendoni marble ternosd platlbrm, with 
steps and pillars, minarets and kiosks; its great 
dome sunnonated bj gilded globes and mnoents; 
its octagon^ shrine or sepulehrat apartment 
with enclosures of extraordinary marble lattice¬ 
work ; and its sarcophagi, liter^y covered with 
arabesques, fanciful morddings, scidptared flowers, 
and inscriptions from tho Koran. 

What a mockery of past grandeur is all this 
now! Shahjehan, two centuries ago, was kept 
closely a prisoner in his splendour at Agra, while 
his ambitious sem, Aumngsebe, was seizing the 
throne at Delhi; and now another race is 
dominant in both of those cities. Shahfehan’s 
audieuco-chamber has its arcades walled up, 
and is converted into an arsenal for and by 
the British; and near it are now an armonry, 
a^edical Qepdt, and a district coUectorate 
trUlsnry. N^rly aU the onoe-imperial buildings 
iire wititin the fort, a hu^e place neariy a mile in 
circuit; it contained a hundred and sixty guns 
when Lord Lake captured it in 1803. Adjacent 
to tho city, on the west, is the government-house, 
tho official r^idence of the liea^ant-govemor of 
the Korthweetern Provinces; and intarioos fdaess 
are numerons buildings belonging to the Coiajpaiw, 
for revenue; mi^steriiil, and Jiidi<flal estaiflish- 
ments. The miUtaiy linet an outride the eiW- 
waU. Before the this station waa .within 
the Meerut military di^wh nod was usttally 
occupied by a conridomble body el Kar<^)em and 
native troops. It was a fiwt of smidl impmtanoe 
in peaoeM times, but of some moinrat when 
i-cbelUon arose, tiiat tiie civilians and writers in 
tlio puMio offices wMo accustomed to live three or 
four mlln from the cantonmoat containing the 
military, quite on tiio opposite suburb of Agra. 
None would live in the city itself, unless com¬ 
pelled, owing to the intense heat. It will be well 
to boar in mind that the fort at Agra was, as just 
noticed, not merely a post or stronghold, indicated 
by Ks name, but a vast enolosuro containing most 
of the palatial as well as the defensive buddings, 
and ample enough to contain all tho Buropeans 
usually residing in the city and its vicinity—large 
enough in dimensions, rirong'enough in defences, 
provided a sufficient supply of food were stored 
within its walls. Here, as at Delhi, LuekUow, 
Allaliabad, and other places, the due underatand- 
ing of the mutinous proceedings requires an 
appreciation of this foot—that the e^, tiie /off, 
and the cantonment were aQ distinct 

Agra, being the seat of government for the 
Northwest Provinces, was naturally the city to 
which the Calcutta authorities looked for infor¬ 
mation touching the Revolt; and Mr Colvin, the 
licutenant-goitomor, was assiduously engaged in 
collecting details, so for as telegraphs and dflks 
permitted. On the night of the 10th of May he 
roocivod sinister news from the postmaster at 
Meerut, telling of deeds of Violence being at 


that moment committed. Next he heard that 
» young sepoy, mounted on a travelling troop- 
horse, vfM ^topped at Bolundshnhur, on suspiciou 
of b^g e» Toate to ^cite other sepoy regi¬ 
ments to rebellion. On the 13th, itwas ascertained 
that a few B^oys were on their way from Meerut 
through*Alfygnih to Agra, bent on mischief; and 
that othow were supposed to be advancing from 
Delhi. So Jit^, however, did Mr Colvin appre¬ 
hend serious' results, that when Scindiah, the 
maharajah of Gwalior, came forward to offer his 
body-guard of three hundred men, and a battery of 
artillery, as an aid to the Company, the governor 
accept^ the offer as ‘ a personal compliment for 
a riiort time;’ but in the same message saying, 
'though really do not requiro more troops.’ 
This was obviously said on the supposition that 
the native troops in and near Agra would not be 
affected by the rebdlious epidemic prevailing 
farther northward; a snpp(niticm destined to bo 
sadly overturned. ' Never&eless the government 
made arrangements for plamng at the disposal of 
Mr Colvip two regimmts of irregular horse from 
regions ftirther west. Day after day did evidence 
arrive shewing that the various districts around 
werjs gntduaBy becoming disturbed. On tlic 
18th, <ho governor reviewed tho native regiments 
in Agra, and, finding them deeply impressed with 
a Conviction that the government intended in 
some way to degrade their caste, gave them the 
most positive asmirance tiiat they had been 
grossly deceived by such reporta Hn believed his 
expiaiiatimi to havo given satisfaction. 

TOwards the close of the month a step was 
taken by Mr Colvin which brought him into 
ochision with his superiors in power. As liou- 
tenant-govemor of tho Northwest Provinces, 
surrounded on every side by a teeming population, 
he wished to believe that the native troops as a 
body would still remain faithful, and that an 
indulgent tone towards them would effect more 
than severity to bring tho erring back to a sense 
of their duty. It was not a thoughtless proceed¬ 
ing : if wrong, the mistake arose from the 
estimate form^ of the native character, and of 
the effect which indulgence would produce. 

‘ Hope,’ he said, in a letter to the governor- ’ 
general, ‘I am firmly convinced, should bo held 
out to all those who were^not ringleaders or 
actually concerned in murder and violence. Many 
are in the rebels’ ranks because they could not 
get away; many certainly thought wo were 
tricking them out of their caste; and this opinion 
is held, however unwisely, by the mass of tho 
population, and oven by some of the more intelli¬ 
gent classes.’ When he found some of the troopers 
of the Gwalior Contingent, on whose fidelity mudi 
reliance had been piaced, become mutinons on flbe 
24th of May, he resolved on issuing a proclama¬ 
tion, based on the supposition that ‘ this mutiny 
was not one to bo put down by indiscrimtnating 
high-horsed authority.’ The pith of his proclama¬ 
tion was otmtained hi these words; Soldiers, 
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engaged in the late distttrhanoes, who are desirous 
of going to their own homes, and who give up 
Sljeir arms at the nearest government eivfl or 
military post, and retire quietly, shall he per¬ 
mitted to do so unmolest^’ Yo this another 
sentence was added, in a less prominent form : 
‘Every evil-minded instigator in the disturbances, 
and those guilty of heinous crimes against private 
persons, shall be punished.’ Mr Colvin earnestly 
solicifod the assent of the OaJeutta government to 
this proclamation; but the assent was as earnestly 
withheld. Viscount Canning telegraphed orders 
back to Agra to recall the proclamation as 
quickly as jurasiblc, and to substitute another 
sent for that purpose. ‘Use every possible 
means to stop the circulation of the proclama¬ 
tion .... do everything, to stop its operation.’ 
Mr Colvin was obliged to announce the abro¬ 
gation of his own proclamation by a second 
which contained these words: ‘Every soldier of a 
regiment wliich, although it has deserted its post, 
has not committed outrages, will receive free 
pardon if he immediately deliver up his arms to 
tlio civil or military authority, and if no heinous 
crimes be shown to have been perpetrated by 
birasclf personally. This offer of free and uncon¬ 
ditional pardon canttdt be etetaaded to those regiments 
which ham hilled wmnded their officers or other 
iversom, or which have been concerned in the commis¬ 
sion of cruel outrages' Mr Colvin wished to pardon 
all who would give up their arms, except a few 
riugloadcra, and persons individually engaged in 
outrage; while Viscount Canning wished to exempt 
from this pardon such regiments as had been en¬ 
gaged in tbe murderous atrocities at Meerut, Delhi, 
and clscwlicrc. General Anson, tho>Commander-in- 
cliicf, died before his opinion could bo sought; but 
the Calcutta government, and (at a later date) the 
Jiritisli government and the Dritish public, agreed 
with the governor-general. Mr Colvin was placed 
ill a most perjilcxing position; for he was called 
upon to overturn his own proceedings, thereby 
departing from a plan which he believed adequate 
for the purpose in view, and weakening his 
authority in the eyes of the natives. Canning 
tolegrajiiicd to Colvin; ‘ The embarrasstnent in 
which your proclamation wilf place the govern¬ 
ment and the commandcr-in-ehief is very great;’ 
while Colvin telegraphed to Canning: ‘Openly to 
undo my public act, where reaHy no substantial 
cli.ange is made, wotdd fatally shake roy power 
for good.’ Brigadier Sibbald, commanding the 
Rohilcund division, with Bareilly for his head¬ 
quarters, joined Mr Colvin in opinion on this 
matter; he said; ‘ Were the men under my com¬ 
mand fully convinced that the past should be for- 
giaten, I feel assured their loyalty and good conduot 
may be relied upon.’ The general tendency of 
opinion has been tliat stern measures were neces¬ 
sary at that crisis; but it was unquestionably 
infelicitous that these oontradiotory views should 
have bear hrid at raoh vtime in hi^ quarters. 

Mr Colvin, perpetually harassed with &e accounts 


daily received from the various important towns 
inoIud(^ in his government was nevertheless 
secure at Agra itsdf until towards the ck«e of the 
month of May. Then, however, he found stern 
measures necessary. Having two regiments of 
native' infantry with him, tbe 44th and the 67th, 
he sent two companies, one of each regiment 
to Muttra (on the Delhi road), to bring down 
treasure to Agra. On the road, they mutinied, 
murdered some of their officers, and hastened to 
join the insurgents at Delhi. Mr Colvin at once 
resolved to disarm the remaining companies of 
those regiments: this he was enabled to do by 
the presence of the 3d Europeans and Captain 
D’Oyley’s European field-battery; and the dis¬ 
arming was quietly effected on the 1st of June. 
Shortly aften.vards, a corps of volunteer horse was 
raisjed among the Europeans at Agra, and placed 
under the command of Lieutenant Groathed 
—one of three brothers at that time actively 
engaged in the Company’s service. This cor5)S 
rendered good service by putting down rebellious 
petfy chieftains in the neighbourhood. Mr Colvin 
felt the foil weight of his position; the governor- 
general was far from him in one direction, Sir 
John Lawrenc* far in another; while Sir Henry 
Lawrence had no troops to spare, and the oom- 
mander-in-chiof could scarcely be heard of. 

The great Mahratta stronghold, Gwalior, did 
not become a scone of mutiny until June; wo 
therefore need not notice the city or its chief, 
Scindiah, in this place; but by following the 
fortunes of a portion of the Gwalior Contingent, 
a raiment of irregular horse, we shall learn 
much concerning the state of the country round 
Agra, and of the active services re<iuirod from 
the English officers. Mr Colvin having accepted 
the proffered services of the contingent from the 
maharajah, Lieutenant Gockburn received onlcrs 
to head half the regiment, together with a 
battery of guns. He started on the 13th of May 
from Gwalior, and accomplished the distance 
of ninety miles to Agra by the 16tli, without 
knocking up man or horse. On the 18th, news 
arrived that troubles had broken out at Ally- 
gnrh, fifty-five miles north of Agra, and that 
the services of the contingent were neecssary for 
the protection of the ladies and the civilians. 
Oockbnm with his troopers marched thirty-four 
miles to Hattrass on that day, and the remaining 
twenty-one miles on the 19th—seeking shelter 
from the tremendous mid-day heat in any dilapi¬ 
dated building that might offer; and each officer 
keeping in store liis <mly clean shirt ‘ to meet the 
ft^tive ladies from AJlygurh.’ What bo saw, 
and what he bad yet to see, at Allygurii, was 
serious enough. This town was destined to affect 
the operations of the British, not so much by its 
intrinslo importance, as by its position on one of 
the great lines of route between the Ciastem and 
western provinces of India. Allygurii commands 
the road from Agra to Meerut; and thus, in 
hostile hands, it would neccssarity add to the 
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difficaltites. attcnding'liho toHipi^iy lot^ JI>«3IW^' 
seeing that the road both to'Shnla and to tahhiro 
rwbuld thus h« iato^lrtod. The towa is so 
surrounded by inatobeS ^suid shallow pools, as to 
be almost unassailable , in the rainy season. The 
fort consists of a regular polygon, with a broad 
and very deep ditch outside; it was of simple 
construction at the time of its capture by the 
Bli'dsli .in 1803, but has since been raudi strength- 
oafei and improved. The military cantonment, 
toe civil establishments, and the bazaar, are 
;rfj^ted towards Cool, a little southward of too 
. At the beginning of the troubles in May, 
Aily^rh was under too care of Mr Wa,tson, as 
ma^trate and collector. There were in the place, 
at the time, the head-quarters and three or four 
eompanies of too 9th regiment B. N. I.: the 
remainder of the regiment being in detachments 
at Minpooroc, Btawah, and Bolundslmlmr, towns 
further to too southeast. The troops at Allygurh 
behaved well and steadily during the first half 
of the month; but gradually a change supervened. 
A spy was one day caught endeavouring to excite 
the men. Lieutenant Cockburn, in a private 
letter, thus narrates toe manner—quite melo¬ 
dramatic in its way—in which tljis villain was 
foiled‘ An influential Brahmin of this ncighbour- 
hoo4 h#iug boeu seen lurking about the lines for 
the p^- day or two, a native non-commissioned 
officer odnccaled a numljer of sepoys and induced 
the firaiimin to acoompany him to where too men 
lay hhjd^o ; under pretouco of its being a secluded 
spot where they might safely concert matters. The 
Brahmin tocii made overtures to too soldier, and 
told him fiat if ho would persuade the men of too 
regimcnt' to mutiny, he would furnish two thou¬ 
sand men to assist in murdering toe Edropeans and 
plunderir^g-too trfcasury. At a preconcerted signal, 
the sepoys jumped up and secured too ruffian.’ lie 
was h^ged the same day. The troops at Bolund- 
shuhur, really or affectedly expressing lion-or at 
toe hanging of a Brahmin, marched to Allygurh, 
and, on the 20to, succeeded in inducing their com¬ 
panions to mutiny. This result was .so wholly 
unforeseen,'the 9th had hitherto behaved so well, 
and had displayed such alacrity in capturing toe 
treacherous Brahmin, that udtoer the civilians 
nor the English offioom wore prepared to resist it. 
Oockbnni at fiitst intended to ds^i at them with 
his troopersbut too approaching darkness, and 
other considsufons—possibly a doubt concerning 
tho troopers themselves—led to a change of plan. 

‘ One holy duty remained to bo performed—^to 
save the ladies and children. This we accom¬ 
plished; and whilst tocy were being put into 
carriage.^, wo shewed a front to the mutineers, 
and hindered their advance. Au occasional bullet 
whistled by our , heads, but it was too dark for 
taking aim. One man was shot through the wrist, 
and five are ifiissing. \Vc then heai'd that the 
inhabitants were rising, so we determined on 
retreating. The ladies were sent on direct to Agra, 
and we went, on to Hattiass. We had not gone 


far, when too bright light behind us told too 
plainly that the cantonment was in flames.’ The 
civilians and toe officers of the 9th lost all except 
their homes and the clothes on their backs. 
Allygurh remained for a considerable time in 
the hands of the insurgents: almost cutting off 
communication between too soutooast and too 
northwest. 

While toe refugees remained in safety at 
Ilattrass, the troopers scoured too country to put 
dowai marauders and murderers—for it was a 
saturnalia of lawlessness. On the Slst, many of the 
rulfians were captured, and speedily hanged. On 
toe 22tl, two headmen of nefghbouring villages 
joined the mamnders in an attack on some 
English refugees, but wore frustrated. On too 23(1, 
Cockburn and his troop galloped off from Ilattrass 
to Sarsuce, and rcscuca eighteen refugees from 
Allygurh. ‘Poor people! They have s-id talcs to 

tell. One indigo planter, Mr-, has had one son 

murdered; another son, liis wife, and himself, arc 
wounded. Ilis house and all he possessed have 
been destroyed. The very clothes wore torn from 
tlicir backs ; and even the poor women, naked and 
bleeding, insulted and abused, had to walk many 
miles. At length they received shelter from a 
kind-hearted native banker in tbe vilLago when; 1 
found toom; but even llierc the house in which 
they wore sheltered was twice attacked.’ The good 
Samaritan—for there were some good and kind 
amid all the villainies that surrounded them—gave 
two or three sheets to tho poor siifibrcns, to cover 
their )iakeduess, and to enable them to proceed to 
Ilattrass. 

The 24th of May shewed how little the Gwalior 
troopers could ho depended upon. Of two hundred 
and thirty that had been intrusted to Lieutenant 
Cockburn, a hundi'cd and twenty suddenly 
mutinied, and galloped off to join toe insuigents 
at Delhi. As the villagers began to show symptoms 
of attacking him in his weakness, and as a hundred 
and ten troopers still stuck by their colomvs, 
ho n\afched oft' that night nineteen miles from 
Ilattrass to Kundowlie. On the road, the trooi)ers 
told toe lieutenant of many little grievances that 
had affected them at Gwalior, and that had partly 
led to the mutiny o£ the rest of their body; and he 
felt grateful that some at least of too number had 
remained true. During tho remainder of tljo 
month, and in the early part of June, tois dimi¬ 
nished body of troopers was incessantly engaged 
in skirmishing, attacking, or resisting attacks; the 
country around being in such a frightful state, that 
a dozen villages were sometimes seen in flames at 
once—^the work of dos])eradooS, who took advant¬ 
age of a time of anarchy. On one occasion, 
Cockburn baffled a horde of scoundrels by a capital 
stratagem. They had collected to toe number of 
about five hundred, and were plundering every 
one on tho road in a shamcM manner. The 
lieutenant went after them with fifty troopers. 
He sent four of his m^n in a bullock-cart, a 
curtained vehicle such as women usually ride in. 



When the marandere saw v, — 

for plunder, and pwhaj® somt,;;® oocur- 

ing the cart tp contain defencS'Jiendly neigh- 
^ approached, but the four men jr Nepaul. 
their muskets, and by that signal lla during the 
and his party forward. An oxreh, if their lives 
which ended in the death of Itault, were hurried 
and the capture of many oti, and to one or two 
The fitli native regime.<s--there to remain till 
was quartered in foUnir till means of safe oon- 
• Minpoorec, Etawah-iSombay could be procured, 
j four places the tror in Bohilctind commenced; 
Bolundshuhur, tb Boodayoun, Mooradabad and 
exciting as at All into the hands of the rebels— 
to tiy the tact anil who could. Captain Eamsoy, 
civili-ms stationrat town, at once made arrange- 
tlic mad frorccting the poor fugitives; he formed 
the scene ttiu of the station into a militia, who 
general, turn to fulfil the duties of an armed 
made it/'kec]) in order the daooits and other 
eliielly^in the neighbourhood; he laid in a store 
tlie 4 months’ provisions for all the mouihs in 
paniace; and he armed the station and the roads 
the companies of a Goorkha regiment. These 
./Jirklias, it may be well here to explain, are of 
Mongol origin, but smaller and darker than the 
real Chinese. They belong to Nepaul, and firat 
hoi ame familiar to the British by their resolute 
soldierly qualities during tiie Nepaulese war. 
Although Hindoos by religion, they havp little or 
notliing of caste prejudice, and sympathise but 
slightly with the Hindoos of the plidas. Being 
natives of a somewhat poor country, they have 
shewn a readiness in recent years to accept 
, Conipany’.s pay as auxiliary troops} aiul it was 
a very important fact to those conoejned in 
; quelling the revolt, that the Goorkhaa manifested 
a disposition rather to remain faithW to their 
British paymasters, than to join the standard of 
rapine and murder. 

Biireiljy, wo have just seen, was one of the 
towns from which fugitive ladies were sent for 
safety to Nynoe Tal; and now the town of 
Boodayoun, on tho road from Agra to Bareilly, 
comes for notice under similar conditions. Con¬ 
sidering tliat the course of public events often 
receives illustration of a remarkahle kind fmm 
the experience of single individuals, wo sliall 
treat tho affairs of Boodayoun in connection 
with tho strange adventures of one of tho Com¬ 
pany’s civil servants—adventures not so deeply 
distressing as those of the fugitives from Delhi, 
but continued during a much longer period, and 
bringing to light a much lalger number of facts 
connected with the feelings and position of the 
natives in the disturbed districts. The wanderer, 
Mr Edwards, collector of the Boodayoun district, 
\ was more than three months in reai^ing Cawnporc 
yi'om Boodayoun—a distance scarcely over a 
uiundred miles by road. About the middle of 
atfay, tho districts on both sides of the Ganges 
aijpcomlng very disturbed, Mr Edwards sent his 
thtlfe and child for ‘refuge to Nynee Tal. He 
_the sole European officer in charge of tho 


deepen , 
in othpr qu»i 
news of the revolt at 
difficulties; for the mtttinoers and a Duu... 
liberated prisoners were on their way from that 
place to Boodayoun., Mr Idwai-ds esptosscs his 
opinion that the mutiny was aggravated by ' 
laws, or tho course adopted by the civil co' 
oonoeming landed property. Landed rights 
inter^ts were sold by order of the courts for ■ 
debts; they were bought by strangers, whe 
no pirtioular sympathy with tho people; ar 
old landowners, regarded with something 
affection by the peasantry, were thrown i 
discontent^ state. Evidence was soon si 
that these disi>ossessed landowners join/ 
mutineers, tiot from a political motive,/ 
seire hold of thdr old estates during a ' 
turmoil and violence. ‘The danger now 
they CRH never wish to sec tho same govi 
restored to power; fearing, as they natura' 
that they will have again to give up posi 
their estates.’ This subject, of landed ‘ 

India, will call fbr farther illustration 
pages, in relation to the condition of the 
Narrowly escaping pejsl lumadlf, Mr 
on th^ &t of dune, saw that flig^it w» 
chance. iRiere were two IhgliA indi 
in the neighbourhood, together with an 
jiean, vrtio determined to accompany hi 
he went^ thinking their safety would 
increased. This embarrassed him, 
natives who might shelter one person, 
ably hesitate to receive four; and so j 
several oocasiona He started oft” t 
accompanied by tho other three, and 
Sikh servant, Wuzeor Singh, who i 
him through all his trials. The wo; 

Mr Edwanis at this moment coi 

clothes on his back, a revolver, a ’ 

and a Now Testament. During tli 

they galloped from village to vilh 

found the natives favourable oi 

forced to fleo when most in n( 

rest. They crossed the Gauge 

times, tracing out a stiange 

hope of avoiding dangere. Thi 

made an attempt to reach 1 , y 


suffered much, and one life is 

attempt; tho rest, after mai oil 

Futteghur, where Mr Prebyn v v’:; 

collector. Native troops we o 

consulting whether to mutiny c i 

departing; and it soon bee d j 

Putt^hur would no longer I Je 

either for Probyn or for Edw do 

became nccessarj', and uiidci ; 

cumstances, for a lady and off 

to bo protected; bnt how + fta, 

became anxious questions. 1 ler- 

before a friendly native c lent 

escape for tbcm by boat; on n a 
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were on every side; and at last the danger 
booamo so imminent that it was resolved to cross 
the Ganges, and seek an asylum in a very 
desolate spot, out of the way of the mutineers 
Ilcie was prosonlod a curious oxemplificatian of 
‘lucky’ and ‘unlucky* days as viewed by ttie 
natives. ‘ A lucky day having been found for our 
start,’ says Mr Edwaids, * wo were to go when the 
moon ro.t, but this moon-riso was not till three 
o’clock on tlie morning after tliat £xed for the 
start This the Thakoors were not at first aware 


of. I was wakened about elevmi o’clock by one of 
them, who said that the fiust had just come to hi^ 
knowledge, and that it was necessary that some¬ 
thing belonging to us should start at once, as this 
would equally secure the lucky influence of the 
d(iy, even though wo ouiselvcs should not start till 
next momiog. A tahh-forl was accordingly given 
him, with which bo went off quite satisfi^, and 
which was sent hy a bearer towards tUo village 
we Wre to proceed to ’ Under the happy influence 
of this table-fork, the wanderers set forth by night, 



N;pico TsI—a TCfogo ftit Sotopean fugttivcs. 


Piobyn and her cluldicn riding on an 
(Icphant, and tho men walking on roads almost 
impassable with mud. They reached the stream; 
they cros.od in a boat; they walicod some distance 
imid ton cuts of ram, Mr Awards ‘carrying poor 
baby.’ and then they reached the vdL^e, Kunj- 
’ pcuuah, destined for their temporary home. What 
a homo it was! ‘The place intended for the 
Piobyns was a wretched hovel occupied by 
olocs, and filthy beyond expression, the smoBl 
ng, and tho mud and dirt over our ankl^. 
pl| heart sank within me ns I laid down my little 
cai^ go on a charpoy.’ By the exercise of mgenuity, 
ami stomporanoous cliamber was fitted up in the 
\slu 1 luaig a loi^ sojourn hero m the rainy 
takn n, Mr £(lw<.rds wrote a letter to his Wife at 
and c Tal, under tlio following odd clteum- 
inba •, ‘1 had but a small scrap of paper on 
rctic to wnte my two note^ and just the stump 
and s d-penoil; wo had neither pens nor ink In 


tho middle of my writing, the peneil-poiiit biokc; 
and when 1 commenced repointing it, tho whole 
Ml out) there being just a speck of lead left. I was 
in despair; but was fortunately able to ririi’s- the 
atom, and to finish two short notes—about an 
inch square each: it was all tho man could con- 
ceid about him. I then steeped the notes m a 
little milk, and put them emt to dry m tho sun. 
At once a crow pounced on one and earned it 
off, and I of course thought it was lost for ever. 
Wuzeor Singh, however, saw and followed tho 
creature, smd recovered the note after a long 
chase.’ Several weeks passed; ‘poor baby’ died; 
then an elder ddld—both smking under the 
privations they had had to endure: their anxious 
mother, with ^ hw tender solicitude, being unable 
fiirther to preitervo thorn, Mr Edwards, who was 
one of those that thought the annexation of Oude 
an unwise measure, said, in relation to a rumour 
that Oude had been restored to its king; 'I would 
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rejoice at such an equitaHe raeasare at another 
time; but now it would be^ if tm«^ a sign of a 
jailing cause and of great weakness, which is 
I fear our real oas^.’ On another occasion, he 
hoard ‘ more rumoB^is tlat the governor-general 
and the King of Oude had arriv^ at Oai^pore; 
and that Oude is then formally to be made over 
to the king.’ Whether Oudians .or not, every¬ 
where he found the Mohammedans mere hostile to 
<ihe British than the Hindoos; and in some places 
the two bodies of religionists fought with each 
other. After many more weeks of delays and 
disap{)ointnienfo, the fugitives wore started off 
down the Ganges to Oawupore. In effecting this 
start, the ‘lucky-day’ principle was again acted on, 
‘The astrologer had lixed an hour for starting. 
As it was ffot possible for us to go at the fortu¬ 
nate moment and secure the advantage, a shirt of 
mine and some garments of those who wore to 
accompany mo, were forwarded to a village some 
way on tho rood, which is considered equivalent 
to ourselves starting.’ Half-a-dozcn times on their 
voyage were they in danger of being shot by 
hostile natives on shore; but the fidelity and tact 
of the natives who had befriended them carried 
them through all their perils. At length they 
reached Cawnpore on the 1st of September, just 
lliico calendar months after Mr Edwards took his 
hasty departure from Boodtopun. 

Tliis interesting train of adventui’Os wc 1'3'Ve 
followed to ite close, as . illustrating so many points 
connected with the state of India at the time; 
but now attention must be brought back to the 
montli of May. 

West of the Rohilcuud district, and north¬ 
west of Allygurh and its neighbouring cluster 
of town.s, lio Meorat and Delhi, the two places 
at wliich the atrocities wore flret manifested. 
Meerut, after the departure q| the throe mutinous 
regiments on the night d»the 10th of May, and 
tho revolt of the Sappers, and Miners a few days 
afterwanls, remained unmolested. Major-gonci-al 
Hewett was too strong in European troops to bo 
attacked, alUiough his force took part in many 
operations against tho rebels elsewhere. Soverd 
prisoners; proved to have been engaged in the 
murderous work of tiic 10th, were lianged. On 
the other hand, many sowars of the 3d native 
cavalry, instead of going to Delhi, spread toiTof 
among tho villagers near Meerut. One of the last 
militaiy dispatches of the commattder-in-ohief was 
to Ilcwett, announciug his intention to send most 
of his available troops fhom Kurhanl by IBiagput 
and I’aniput, to Delhi, and requesting Hewett to 
despatch from Meerut an auxiliary force. This 
force ho directed riiould consist of two squadrons 
of carabiniers, a wing of the ffOth Eififes, a light 
field-battery, a troop of horse-artillery, a corps of 
artillerymen to work the siego-train, and as many 
sappers as he could depend upon. General Anson 
calculated that if he loft Umballa on tho Ist of 
June, and if Hewett sdBt his force from Meerut 
on tho 2d, they might meet at Bhagi>ut on the 
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5th, when'a made upon 

Delhi; btft, as W9 sec, the hand ; 

of death struck down me ComflMK^er-in-cluef ere 
this plan could be earned but; and the ^ree from 
Meerot was placed at the disposal of another com¬ 
mander, under circumstances that will come under 
notice in their proper place. , 

JDelhi, like Cawnpore, must bo treated apart 
from other towns. Tile military proceeding 
connected with its recapture were so interesting, 
and carried on over so long a period; it develop^ 
resources so startlingly largo among llio mutineers, 
besieging forces so lamentably small on the ;^rt 
of the British—that tho whole will convenientfy 
form a subject complete in itself, to bo treated 
when collateral events have been brought up to 
the proper level. Suffice it at present to say, 
that the mutiheors over the whole of tho north of 
India looked to tho retention of Delhi as their 
great stronghold, their rock of defence; while the 
Britisli saw with equal clearness that tho recapture 
of that celebrated city was an inflisponsablo pre 
liminary to tho restoration of their prestige and 
jiower in India. , All tho mutineers from other 
towns either hastened to Delhi, or calculated on 
its support to thdr cause, whatever that cause 
may We been; all the available British regi¬ 
ments, on the Ollier hand, few indeotl as they were, 
either hastomd to Delhi, or bore it in momoiy 
during their other plans and proceedings. 

' Just at tho time when tiie services of a military 
commander were most needed in the regions of 
which Agra is the centre, and when it was neccs 
sary to bo in constant commnnieation with the 
governor-general and authorities. General Anson 
could not be heard of; he was supposed at C.al- 
outta to be somewhere between Simla and Delhi; 
but dffks and telegraphs had boon interfered witli, 
and all remained in mystery as to his movemontf!. 
Lawrence at Lucknow, i’onsonby at Benares, 
Wheeler at Cawnpore, Colvin at Agra, Hewett at 
Mecint, other commanders at Allahabad, Dina- 
poor, and elsewhere—all said in clfeet: ’Wo can 
hold our own for a time, but not unless Ddlii bo 
speedily recaptured. ..Wliero is the cothraander-iii- 
ohicfl’ Viscount Canning sent messages in rapid 
succession, during tho second half of thirlnonth 
of May, entreating General Anson to; bring all his 
power to bear on Delhi as quiokl^ as possible. 
Duplicate telegrams were sent by different routes, 
in hopes that one at least miW reach its 
destination safely; and every tcldfraim told the 
same story—that British India was in peril so 
long as Delhi was not in Biitidi hands, safe 
ft-om 'murderers and marauders. Major-goncial 
Sir Henry Barnard, military commander of the 
Umballa disti'iot, received telegraphic news on tho 
lltU of May of the bntrages at Meerut and Delhi; 
and immediately sent an aid-de-camp to gallop off 
wifli the information to General Anson at Simla, 
seventy or eighty miles distant. The commander- 
iu-ehief at once hastened from his retirement 
among tho hills. Simla, as was’noticed in a 
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former page, is one of tho sanataria for the 
English iu India, spots where pure air and 
moderate temperature restore to the jaded body 
some of the strength, and to the equally jaded 
spirits some of &e ela^Hcity, whifih are so 
lost in the.^huming plains furthoi’ south. The 
poorer class among* the Europeatu cannot afford 
the indulgence, for the cost is.too great; bat the 
principal servants of the Company often take 
advantage of this health..restoring and invigor¬ 
ating climate—where the average temperature 
of tho year is not above 55° ¥. llie question 
has boon frequently-discussed, and is not with¬ 
out cogency, whether tho commander-in-chief 
acted rightly in remaining at that remote spot 
during the first twenty weeks in the year, 
when so many suspicions symptoms were ol/- 
scrvablo among the native troops at Calcutta, 
Dnindum, Darrackpore, Berhamiwre, Lucknow, 
Meerut, and UmbaJIa. Ho could know nothing 
of the occurrences' at those places hut what 
the telegraphic wires and the postal dfiks told 
him; nevertheless, if they told him the truth, 
and all the truth, it seems difficult to under¬ 
stand, unless illness paralysed his efforts, why 
he, the chief of the army, remained quiescent 
at a spot more than a thon^d miles from 
Calcutta. 

Startled hy the news, the commander-hi-chief 
quitted Simla, aird hastened to TJmhalla, the 
nearest military station on the gi’eat Indian 
highway. It then became sensibly felt, both by 
Anson and Camard, how insufficient were the 
appliances at their disposal. Tho magazines at 
Umballa were nearly empty of stores and ammu¬ 
nition; the reserve artillery-wagons were at 
riiillour, eighty miles away; the native infkntry 
were in a very disaffected state; the European 
troops were at various distances from Umballa; 
the eominissariat officers declared it to be almost 
impossible to move any body of troops, in the 
absence of necessary supplies for a column in the 
field; and tho medical officers dwelt on the danger 
of marching troops in the hot season, and on the 
want of conveyance for sick and wounded. In 
short, almost everything was wanting, necessaiy 
lor the operations of an army. The generals set 
to work, however; they ordered the 2d European 
Fusiliers to hasten from Subathoo to Umballa; 
the Nursctco Battalion to escort a siege-train 
and ammunition from Phillour to UmbiSa; six 
companies of the Sappers and Miners to proceed 
from Roorkeo to Meerut; and the 4th Irregular 
Cavalry to hold themselves in readiness at Hahsi. 
Anson at the same time issued the general order, 
already adverted to, inviting the native regiments 
to i-emam true to ffieir allegiance, explaining the 
real facts concerning the cartridges, and reiterating 
the assurance of non-intervention with the reli¬ 
gious and caste scruples of the men. On the 
17th there were more than seven regiments 
of troops at Umballa—namely, the Queen’s 9th 
Lancers, the , 4th Light CaviUry Lancers, tho 


Queen’s 76th foot, the 1st and 2d European 
Pusiliens, tho 6th and 60th native infantry, and 
two troops of European horse-artillery; but the 
European regiments were all for short of their 
full strength. Symptoms soon appeared that the 
5th and €©& native infantiy wore not to be 
rahed, upon for fidelity; and General, Anson 
thereupon strengthened his force at Umballa 
vyith such European regiments as were obtain¬ 
able. He was nevertheless in great perplexity 
how to shape his course; for so many wires had 
been out and so many dilks stopped, that he knew 
little of the progrras of events aronnd Delhi and 
Agra. Being new to India and Indian warfaie, 
also, and having received his appointment to that 
high command rather through ^litieal connections 
than in reference to any experience c^rived from 
Asiatic campaigning, he was dependent on those 
around him for suggestions concerning the best 
mode of grappling with the difficulties that were 
presented. These suggestions, in all probability, 
were not quite harmonious; for it has long been 
known thal^ iu circumstances of emergency, the 
civil and military officers of the Company, view¬ 
ing occurrences under different aspects or from 
different points of view, often arrived at difteveiit 
estimates as to the malady to be remedied, and at 
different suggestions as to the remedy to be apidic-d. 
At the critical time in, question, however, all the 
officers, civil os well as military, assented to the 
conclusion that Delhi must bo taken at any coat; 
and on the 21st of May, the fii-st division of a 
small but well-compost foi’ce set out from 
Umballa on tho road to Delhi. General Anson 
loft on the 25tli, and arrived on tho 2Cth at 
KnmanI, to bo nearer the scene of active opera¬ 
tions ; but there death carried him off. He died 
of cholera on the next day, the 27th of May. 

With a governor-general a thousand miles away, 
the chief officers at and ncjvr Kumaul settled 
among themselves as best they could, according to 
the rules of the service, the distribution of duties, 
until official appointments could bo made from 
Calcutta. Major-general Sir Henry Barnard 
became temporaiy commander, apd Major-general 
Beid second under him. When the governor- 
general received this netys, he sent for Sir Patrick 
Grant, a former experienced adjutant-general of 
ijhe Bengal army, from Madras, to assume the 
office of commander-in-tihief; but tho officers 
at that time westward of Delhi—Barnard, lleid, 
Wilson, and others—had still the responsibility 
of battling with the rebels. Sir Henry Barnard, 
as temporaiy chief, took charge of the expedition 
to Delhi—with what results will be shown in the 
proper place. 

The regions lying wes^ northwest, and south¬ 
west of Delhi have this peculiarity, that they are 
of easier access from Bombay or from Kurachce 
than from Calcutta. Out of tWs rose an impoitaut 
circumstance in connection with the Bevolt— 
namely, the praoticabilify of the employment of 
the Bombay native army to confront the mutinous 
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regiments bclon^ng to that of Bengal. It is 
difficult to oven'ate the Value of the difference 
between the two armies. Had they been formed 
of like materials, or^nised on a like system, and 
officered in a like ratio, the probabifity is that 
the mutiny would haw been greatly increased 
in extent—the same motives, be they reasonable 
or unreasonable, being ^ike applicable to both 
armies. Of the degree to vhich the Bombay 
* regiments shewed fidelity, while those of Bengal 
unfurled the banner of rebellion, there will be 
frequent occasions' to speak to future pages. The 


subject is only mentioned hero to explain why 
the western parts of India aro not treated in 
the present chapter. There were, it is true, dis¬ 
turbances at Neemueh and Nuseerabad, and at 
various places in Bajpootana, tho Punjaub, and 
Stode; but these will better bo treated to later 
pages, in connection rather with Bombay than 
with Cideutta as head-quarters. Enough has been 
said to shew over how wide an area the taint of 
disaffection spread during the month of May—to 
break out into .something much more terrible to 
tho next following mouth. 



Jndim Itaihoays .—An interesting question presents 
itself, in connection with tho subject of tho present chapter 
—Whether the Eevolt wonld have been possible had the 
railways been completed ? The rebels, it is true, might have 
forced up or dislocated the i-atls, or might have tampered with 
tho. locomotives. They might, on the other hand, if power¬ 
fully concentrated, have nsed the railways for their own 
purposes, and thus made them an auxiliary to reliellion. 
Nevertheless, tho balance of probability is in favour of the 
govemmcnV—tliiit is, tbe government wonld have derived 
more advantage than tbe insurgents from the existence of 
railways between the great towns of Indio. The difficulties, 
so great as to lie almost insuperable, in transporting troops 
from one place to another, have been amply Ulnstrated in 
this and the preceding chapters; wo have seen how ddk 
and palanquin bearers, bnlloclts and elephants, ekabs and 
wagons, tlanges steamers and native boats, wore brought 
into requisition, and how painfully slow was the progress 
made. The 121 miles of railway from Calcutta to Kanee- 
giingo were found so useful, in enabling the English soldiers 
to )i!uss swiftly over the first part of their journey, that 
there can hardly be a donht of the important results which 
would have followed an extension of the system. Even if 
a less favourable view' be taken in relation to Bengal and 
the Northwest rroviuoeS, the advantages would unques- 
tioiinhly liave Is^en on the si<lo of tho government in the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies, where (Hsuffeotion was 
shewn only in a very slight degree; a few days wonld 
have sufficed to send troops from the southi of India by 
rail, rid Bombay and .lubbulpoor to Mirzatwre, in tho 
immediate vi#fnity of the regions whore their services 
were most needed. 

Although the Baneegunge brapoli of the East Indian 
Eailway was the only portion oijen in the north of India, 
there was a section of the main line between Allahabad and 
Oawnporo nearly finished at tbe time of the outbreftk. This 
main line will nearly follow the course of the (Jangos, from 
Calcutta up to Allahabad; it will then pass through tho 
Doab, between the (Janges and the Jumna, to Ag» j it will 
follow the Jumna from Agra np to, Delhi; and will then 
strike off northwestward to Bahotiei—to l)e continued at 
some future time through the Ptmjaub to Peshawur. 
Daring the summer of 1857, the East India Company pre¬ 
pared, gt the request of parliament, an exact ennmeratlon 
of tho various railways for which engineering plgns h^ 
been adopted, and for the sliare-oSpital of whiah a minimum 
rate of interest harl been guaranteed by the government 
Tho document gives the particulars of about 8700 Jhilai 
of railway In India ; estimated to cost ,£30,231,000 ; and 
for which .a dividend is guaranteed to the extent of 
£20,314,000, at a rate varying from 4'i to .'i i)cr cent The 
government also {fives *the land, estimated to be worth 
aliont a million sterling. All the works of construction are 
planned on a principle of solidity, not cheapness; for it is 


expected they will all be remunerative. Arrangements ai-e 
everywhere made for a double line of rails—a single Hue 
Ijoiag alouc laid down until the traffic is developed. Tim 
gauge is nine inches wider than the ‘narrow gauge’ of 
English railways. Tho estimated average cost is under 
£9000 per mile, about one-fourth of the English average. 

leaving out of view, as an element impossible to Ik^ 
correctly calculated, the amount of delay arising from Ihe 
Bevolt, the government named the periods at which the 
several sections of railway would probably be finisbed. 
Instead of shewing the particular portions belonging respec¬ 
tively to the five railway companies—^the Eiist Indimi, the 
Great Indian Peninsul^ the Bombay and Central India, 
the Sinde, and the Madras—we shall simply arrange the 
railways into two groups, north and south, and Uirow a 
few of the particulars into a tabulated form. 


NOBTHEEN INDIA. 

Railways. Imgths. Probable Time of Opmitiy. 

Calcutta to KaUcegunge, . 121 Opened in IHXS. 

Burdwan to Bajmahul, , , l.'K) December ISAS 
Ba^mahal to Allahabad, . 440 ISHO. 

Allahabad to Cawnpore, . 120 December 18.W. 

Cawnpore to Delhi, . . , 260 1 '■«' bridge 

V ' 1 at Agra over the Jumna), 

Mlreaporo to Jnbbnlponr, . .W No date specified. 

Jnbbttipoor to Bhoaawal, , 314 End of 1«61. 

Bbosawal to Oomrawuttee, ]2r> December 1660. 

Oomrawuttco to Nagpoor, . 1.38 March 1801. 

Bhosawal to Callian, . . 241 Ortobef iai9. 

Callian to Bombay, ... .3,1 Opened in 185i, 

Surat to Abmedabad, . . IW 1888 and 18.19. 

Kuraeliee to liydrabad, , 120 October 1889. 


SODTHEEN INDIA. 

Bombay to Poonah, . . 124 February 1888.. 

Poonah to Sholaporc, . . 168 1860. 

SholapD/e to KIstiiah, . , 101 EndbflBGI. 

IU>tna)i to Madras, . . .310 1861 and 1862: 

Madras to Areot, ... 05 Opened In IBSG. 

Aroot to Vorlembaddy, . . 60 Jatriiary 1888. 

Madras to Beypore,... 438 March 1889. 

The plans for an Oude railway were drawn up, tompri.s- 
ittg three or four liaes radiating from Lucknow; but tho 
project had not, at that time, assumed a definite foriu. 

‘ ffeadnum' of a ViHage .—It frequently happened, in 
eottnertion with the events recorded in the present chapter, 
that tlio headman of a village either joined the mutineers 
against tho British, or assisted the latter in quelling the 
disturbances; according to the bias of liis inclination, or 
the view he took of his own interests. The general nature 
of the village-system in India requires to lie understood 
before the significancy of the headman’s position can be 
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appreciated. Before tUe Britisli entered Indio, private 
pKwerty in land was unknown ; the Whole was considered 
to hdong to the sovereign. The country' was dif id^ by 
the Mdhammcdan rulers, into small h<dduij^ cultivated 
each by a village community under a keadiean; for . whidh 
a rent was paiX For convenienoe of collecting this rent or 
revenue, ammlars were appointed, who either fanned tho 
revenues, or acted simply as agents for tha ml&g power. 
When the Marquis * of ContwuUis^ as govemor-genersl, 
made great changes in the government of Briti^ India 
half a century ago, he taodifi^ among otiier ihatters, the 
zcfflindory; hut tiie collection .(i revenue remained. 

Whether, as some think, villages were thus formed hy 
the early conquerors; or whether tiiey wore natural, com¬ 
binations of men for mutual advantage—certain it is that 
the village-system in tho i^ns of Northeiti India was ; 
made dependent In a large degree on the, peculiar institu¬ 
tion of caste. ‘5!p each man .in a Hindoo villas we^o ' 
appointed particular duties which were exclusively hie^and 
which were in general transmitted to his-deseendants. Tho 
whole community became one family, which lived together 
and prosper«sa on their public lands; whilst the private 
advantage of each particular member was scarcely deter- 
nunaUe. It became, then, the faireBt as wdl as tho least 
troublesome method of collecting the revenue to assess tho 
whole vilh®e.at a certam sum, agreed upon by tho tehaildar 
(native rdvenuu colleetor) and the headman. This was 
cxacte<l from the latter, who, sc.ated oa tiio chahootra, in 
conjunction with the chief men of tho village, managed, its 
aOairs, and decided upon the quota of each individual 
lucmhor. By tliis moans, the oxelusivo character of each 
village was further increased, until they have become 
thronghont ntsirly tho whole of tho Indian'■pninsnlo, little 
l opnblics; HUi>pliod, owing to the regulatiam* of caslo, with 
artisans’of nearly every craft, and almost independent of i 
any foreign relations’ * 

Not only is tho headman’s position and duties defined; 
but tho whole village may ho said to be socially otganisctl 
and parcelled ont by tho singular operation of the easto 
principle. Bach village manages Its internal aflairs ; taxes 
itsoU to pi'oviJo funds for internal expensCEs, as Well ns tlie 
revenho dno to the state; decides disputes in the first 
instance; and punishes minor offcnceH. Officers are selected 
for all l.lio.'io duties; and there is Wni.s a local government 
wiihiu tlie greater government of the iiaramount state. 

‘ Iivin;:: Theory mi Practice ej Catte. 


One man is -tho scribe of the vilh^; anotiier, the constable 
or pdUoeman; a third, the schoolmaster; a fourth, the 
doctor; a Mth, the astrologer and exoroisor; and so of the 
niusidan, the carpenter, the smith, the worker in gdd or 
jewds, the tciilor, the worker fax leather, the potter, tho 
wasterman—each considers that he has a prescriptive right 
to tiie.wbili in Ms branch ^e Witiiin the vill^^ and to 
the pnyiieftpt for that work; and ewA member pf his family 
pMfticipwes' & tins prescriptive riAti This village-system 
is so Interwoven with the and. oastoms of the 
HfodoOf, ft putlives aii elumges g^g on around. Fir 

T., who W India said: *Dynasty after 

dbWWjiiy tirmWes down; revtiutiwkusfleeds to revolution; 
.Hiridod, , Patau; Mogul, Mahratto, Sikh, Biq^iisb, are'all 
musters Jot turn; .but the village communi^ remmns the 
, same. Bi times of trouble they arm and fortify themselves. 
If a hostile: ariny passes throng the aountty, the vBfoge 
,ofinmnniti«S,otilfiet th^ mtttie wltiii^^their wadis; and let 
tiie eneniy jnwis w^'Ovbked, H'^oMer and devastation 
be directed agMndt themself and the force m&^loycd be 
irresistible, tlmy floh to friendly ‘villagfs at a distance; but 
wlien the iform has passed <Wer, they return md tuswnc 
tlieir oecupationa If a coUBtry ,rwaui for a series of 
years,the scene of continued pillage and massacre, so that 
tho village cannot be inltibitel, the scattered villages never¬ 
theless return whenever the power of ijoaooable possession 
revives. A generation nmy pass- away, but the suceoediug 
gonemtion will return. The sons wHi take the pkocs of 
their fatheiB; the same rite for their village, the sJime 
positions for the houses, the same lands will be reoccupied 
% the descendants of tiioso-who wore driven ont when the 
vilLago was depopalated; -and it is not a trifling matter that 
will drive them ont, for tirey will often maintaiu their po.st 
through times of disturhaucc and convulsion, and a(Xiuii’e 
strength sufficient to resist pillage and oppression with 
success. This union of the village communities, each one 
forming a separate little state in itsolf, has, I conceive, 
contrilmtcd more than any other C!«uso to the {itescrvatioii 
of tho people of India through all the revolutions and 
changes which tliey have suffered.’ * 

It is easily comprohensihlc how, in village oomi.aunities 
thus compactly organised, tho conrrte of proceeding adopted 
by the headman in any public exigency Ixs-oipos of much 
importance; since it intiy bo a sort of ofiioial manifertation 
of the tendencies of the villagers generally. 

» Ueport of Select CommlUco of House of Commons, m- 2 . 



Palanquin. 










rnrodC'Sronnd, Cftwnpore. 

, CHAPTER VIIL 

TREACHERY AND ATROCITIES AT CAWNPORE. 



!>0 other events connected with 
the Revolt in India made so deep 
an impression on the public mind, 
or pi-odnced so utter an astonish¬ 
ment and dismay, as those relat¬ 
ing to Oayrapore—the treachery 
of an arch-villain, and tho suffcr- 
^ings that resulted therefrom. Tho mystery 
' that for so many weelts veiled the fate of tho 
victims heightened the painihl interest; for none 
in England know how tho trauhles in May gave rise 
to tho miseries in Juno, and flieso to the homrs 
of July, until nearly all doafl who could 
faithfully have recorded the progress of events. 
Now that tho main incidents are known, they 
come upon the reader almost with the force of 
a tragic drama; associating themsdves in succes¬ 
sion with five scones—tho intronehment, the 
boats, tho ghat, the house of slaughter, tho well 
—^the intensity deepening as the plot advances 
towards its end. • 

So unutterably revolting were the indignities 


to which some of the unfortunates were suhjecled, 
at Cawnporo as at other places, that no one dared 
to speak or write folly of them; even men, hardy 
and workl-worn men, almost shrank from Avhis 
poring .the details to each other. Vague gencrali- 
lies of language were employed, in sheer dismay 
lest the use of precise words should lift too liigli 
the veil th^ hid the hideous soono. So much w.as 
this felt, so much were the facts understated, that 
. persons of unbimished moral character almost 
regretted the reticence of the press. A nohlcrnau 
held in very high estimation, the Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, on one. occasion expressed at a pnldic 
meeting a wish that the daily journals would 
proceed one stage farther in making the mournful 
tale known; on tho ground that Englishmen, by 
learning more of the real truth, w-oukl appreciate 
more folly tho sufferings of our countrymen and 
countrywomen, the heroism and Christian patience 
with which tlfosc sufferings wore borne, and the 
necessity for (not vengeance, but) retributive justice 
on those who had ordciAid aud executed the devilish 
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barbarities. It is not a trifling compliment to the 
delicacy of flio English press, that a Christian 
nobleman should thus have sugg^ted loss sempk, 
less reserve, in the treatment of a most tiying 
subject. In every narrative of those mournful 
events, the reader feels, and must coBtiuue to 
I'eol, that the is left unsaid. 

The iii-st matters to treat are—the locality in 
which, and the native chieftidn by whom, these 
wrongs were inflicted. Cawnpore, a terrible word 
to English readers, is the name both of a district 
and of its chief town., The district, h part of thff 
Doab or delta between the Ganges the Jumna, 
is included within the govemmept Of the North¬ 
western Provinces. The city of CaWnpoTe is on 
the right bapk of the Ganges, about two htmdred 
and seventy miles below Delhi; and the river 
flows down nearly a thousand miles below this 
point to Calcutta; the lahd-diitMice, however, 
from Cawnpore to Calcutta is befvveen six and 
seven hundred miles. The-Ganges here is some- 
tiuic.s more than a mile in Width at and soon 
after the rainy season, and is such time very 
difficult to be crossed by bodies of troops. Oawn- 
pore is an important city to the British ii India, 
both commercially and in a military sense. The 
ghat or landing-place, in iieaceM times, is a scene 
of great liveliness and bustle. When Skinner was 
there, ‘Every description of vessel that ean be 
imagined Was collected along the bank. The 
liiniiace, which with its three masts and neat 
rigging might have passed for a ship; bndgerows, 
the clumsiest of all clumsy things, with their 
stems several times higher than their bows; the 
bauleabs, ugly enough, but lightly skimming 
along like gondolas compared with the heavy 
craft around them; the drifting haystacks, which 
the country-boats appeal* to be when at a distance, 
with tliciv native crows straining every nerve 
upon their summits, and cheering themselves 
with a wild and not nnfreqnontly a sweet song; 
pfinswees shooting swiftly down the stream, 
with one person only on board, who sits at the 
head, .steering with bis right hand, rowing with 
bis foot, and in the left hand holding hiS pipe. 
A forvy-boat constantly plying across the stream 
adds to the variety of tho -scene, by its motley 
collcctiou of passengers—travellers, merclwnte, 
fakeeiR, camels, bullocks, and horses—all crowded 
together. The vessels fastened to the shore are 
so closely packed, that they appear to bo one 
miiss, and, from their thatched roofs and low 
entrances, might easily pass for a floating village.’ 
Cawnpore is (or rather was) remarkable in its 
military arrangements. The cantonment, six 
miles long by half a mile broad, often contained, 
before the Revolt, a native population of fifty 
thousand persons, besides sixty thousand in the 
city itself, irrespective of military and Europeans. 
The native infantry of the station encamped here 
in«fho cool part of tho year, wfien there were 
regular streets and squares of canvas stretching 
over an immense space; each regiment was pro¬ 


vided with its bazaar; in. the rear and far beyond 
tho lines, were tho .bivouacs of every kind of 
camp-followers, in immense numbers. All these, 
with many hundred bungalows or lodges of officers 
and European residents, gave great animation to 
the cantonment. The bungalows, though tiled or * 
thatched; were here, as in other jjarts of India, 
large mid oommedious; eaiffi standing pleasantly 
in the wihlst of its compound or enclosure, richly 
planted with grapes, peaches, mangoes, shaddocks,^ 
l^nttuns, melons, oranges, limes, guavas, and other 
fruits especially acceptable In a hot climate. There 
was accommodation for seven thousand troops, but. 
the number actually stationed there was gener¬ 
ally much 1«BS. In accordance with the Com¬ 
pany’s regulation^ the Ihiglish military officers, 
whrther of European or native regiments, always 
resided within the cantonment where their 
services were required 5 while the civilians, 
although i*esiding chiefly in the suburbs, li.ad 
their offices and places of business within the 
city itself. There, were thus, to some extent, two 
sets of English residents. 

The next point to render clear is, the position of 
the man who so fatally influenced the affairs at 
Cawnpore in the summer months of I 8 r) 7 . Nena 
Sahib was hie name to an English eye and tongue, 
aud as Nena Sahib he will ever be cxeor.atcd ; imt 
that was his titular of honorarjf, not his real name, 
which appears to have been Dbundn Punt or 
Dhoondhoopunt. When called the Nena or Nana, 
the Nena Sahib, tho Peishwa, tho Maharajah, Iho 
Nena Bahadoor, he was recognised by one of his 
oriental titles of honour. Let him to us bo the 
Nena Sahib. There was a motive, however 
inadequate in the estimate of persons possc.'fsilig 
a spark of human feeling, for the black treachery 
and monstrous cruelty of this man. Ho had a 
quarrel with the Bast India Comji.any: a quarrel 
which the Company had nearly forgotten, but 
not he. The disagreement arose out of tiie 
prevalent Eastern custom of adoption, in default 
of legitimate male heirs. Bithoor, a town six 
or eight miles from Cawnpore, and within tho 
same district, had long been the resideiicej of 
the chief of the Mahrattas or Peishwa, with wlwni, 
as with other native princes, tho Compaifc had 
had many negotiations and trotities. Kthoor 
itself, a town of about fourteen thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, possesses numerous Hindoo temples, and 
several ghats or flights of steps giving access to 
the Ganges, to which the Brahmins and tlicir 
foDowers frequently resort for the puriiosc of ritual 
ablution. The place is not without fortification, 
but it does not take rank among the strongholds 
of India. •Tlie last chief, Maharajah Bajeo E.ao 
Peishwa, died in 1851; and in consequence of that 
event, a jaghiro or estate, near tho to'wn, which 
had been bestowed upon him during pleasure by 
the Company, lapsed to the government, and was 
subjected to tho general regulations in force in 
Cawnjwre. Being sonless, he had adopted a son, 
or indeed two sons—not merely to inherit the vast 
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woi'Jth which belonged to him independently of 
the arrangements with the Company, bat also to 
perform certain filial dirties which high-caste 
Hindoos deem it necessary to their religion that a 
son should perform. This‘adoption was legal 
so far as concerned the Peishwa’s personal pi-o- 
])erty; but the Company w'ould not admit its 
validity in relation to a penaon of .£50,000 pei' 
annum which he had been in the habit of 
deceiving. A slight obscurity in the wording of 
an ofiicial document led to some doubt on this 
matter. On the let of June ISIS',’.* Sir John 
Malcolm, on the part of the Company, signed a 
treaty with Bajee Rao, granting a pension to the 
rajah and /«V family. This has since been inter- 
l>retcil, by the Bithodr intriguers, as a perpetual 
"i.ant to the heirs; but there is abundant evidence 
that Sir John and the Company meant the pwaion 
to bo fur Bajee Rao’s life only, to be shared by 
his family then living. Nine years afterwards, 
namely, In J827, Bajee Rao adopted two children, 
Suddehoo Rao and Dhuudu I^nt, the one four 
years and the other two years and a half old; 
they wwQ the sons of two Brahmifi.s, natives of 
the Jtccean, who had come to reside at Bithoor 
about a year before. There is no evidence that 
Bajee Rao ever considered these two adopted sons, 
or either of tlieni, enMtkd to a continuanee of the 
Coni])any’s pension; although Dhuudu Punt may 
i ery powildy have thrown oat freijuent hints, to 
sound the Company on this subject. It has 
been suppose d tliat when the old King of Delhi 
was reproclaimed after, the Meerut outbreak, he 
oil'eri'd to acknowledge the Nona Sahib, Dhundu 
I’uul, a.s the [woper successor of the Peishwa of 
Bithoor, on condition of receiving his aid and 
.allegi;iiic(). Tliis was probably true, but would not 
suttice, without the incentive of private animosity, 
to aceomit for his subsequent actions. So little 
was known of liim in England when the Revolt 
bey.'m, that doubt prevailed whether he was peally 
the adeidcd .sou of Bajee Rao; some writers 
asserting that that honour had been conferred 
upon anotlior Dhuudu Punt, and that the Nona 
himself was the eldest son of the rajah’s snbadar, 
llamchimder Punt. 

If hatred ruled his heart during the six years 
from 1801 to 1807, he must indeed have been a 
consiiminate hypocrite ; for the English were 
ahv.ays courteously received by him at his petty 
court, and generally came away impressed in his 
favour—-imprcssetl, however, at the same time, 
with a conviction that he entertained a sort of 
hope that the Queen of England would graciously 
befriend him in bis cfmtcst with the Calcutta 
govcrnnient, the Court of Directors, and the Board 
of Control, all’ of whom disputed Itis adoptive 
claims. He had a curious taste for mingling the 
English with the oriental in his palace at Bithoot. 
An English traveller, who visited him a few years 
before the Revolt, and was received with an 
amount of flattery thal appeared to have a good 
deal of shrewd calculation in it, found the rooms 


.set apart fer him decked with English furniture 
arranged in the most incontgraous manner—a chest 
of drawers and a toilot-table in the sitting-room ; 
a piano and a card-table in the bedroom; tenR 
tables and camp-stools in the same room with 
elegant drawing-i-oom tables and chairs ; a costly 
clock by the side of cheap japan candlesticks; 
good prints from Landseer’s pictures, in juxtaposi¬ 
tion with sixpenny coloured plates of Wellington 
and Napoleon ; sacred prints, and prints of ballot- 
girls and Epsom winners—all kinds were mingled 
indiscriminately,. as if simfly to make a show. 
Tho guest was most struck by- the oriental com¬ 
pliments he‘received from the Nena, and by 
the odd attempt to provide Englisli funiituic 
where English habits and customs were so little 
known; yet there were not wanting dark tints 
to the picture. He heard rumours_ ‘fluvt two 
Women of rank were kept in a den not far from 
my apartments^ and treated like wild beasts; 
and that a third, a beautiful young creature, bad 
recently been irieked up in a wall, for no other 
fault than attempting to awape.’ An agent of 
the Nena, one Azimullah, resided some time in 
London! about the year 186.'); ho came to Eng- 
kud to advocate the Nona’s claims, and man¬ 
aged to Ingratiate himself with many jtcrsoiis 
moving in the upper circles of society, by liis 
manifest abilities, his winning grace, his courtesy 
to all with whom lie came into relation. Yet 
there were strange fits of moody silence observable 
in him ; and when the failure of his mission 
became evident, ho was heard to throw out dark 
mysterious threats, which were disregarded at the 
time» but were brought vividly to recollection 
afterwards, wh^ the deeds of his master forced 
themselves into notice. 

It will presently bo seen that Nena Sahib, what¬ 
ever were his thoughts at tiie time, did not depart, 
when the Revolt commenced, from his usual 
demeanour towards the English; he was courteous 
to them, and was always courteously saluted by 
them •When ho rode past. 

How interesting it is—nay, liow atfocting—to 
trace the mode in which the unfortunate Euro- 
jMjans at Oawnpore became gradually shut out 
from communication with the external world; 
neither knowing what was occurring c.ast and 
we.st of them, nor able to communicate news of 
their own sufterings! In May, messages .and 
letters passed to and from them; in June, 
authentic intelligence was superseded by painful 
rumours; in July, a deadly silence was followed 
by a horrible revelation. 

■When the ’Meei’ut and Delhi outbreaks occurred, 
the attentiton of the civil and military authorities 
was turned to the importance of securing Cawn- 
pore: because of its native troops, its store of 
ammunition, its large treasury, its considerable 
English population, and its position on the Ganges 
and the great road. Sir Henry Lawrence, knowing 
that Sir Hugh Wheeler’s force in European troops 
was wc.ak, sent him fifty English Infantry in the 
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thiid 'Week in May, and also sent the aid (aid as it 
was hoped to be) of two squadrons of Onde iW^ular 
horse. But Lucknow coiM B1 spare these armed 
men, and hence the telegrams already brjefly 
adverted to. First, Lawrence to Canning: ‘ Cawa- 
poro to bo roinforced with all speed. "When may 
her Majesty’s 84th be expected T Then Canaiag 
to Lawrence: ' It is impossible to place a wing of 
Europeans at Cawnpore in less tirao than twenty- 
five days.’ Then Wheeler to Canning: ‘All is 
quiet here, but impossiblo to say how long it will 


continue so.’ Next a telegram from Benares, 
announcing that every possible exertion would 
be made to send on tFoq>s to Cawnpore as fast as 
they came from Calcutta. Then, on the 25th, 
Wheeler tdographed to Canning: ‘ Passed anxious 
night and day, in consequence of a report on very 
good authority that there would bo an ontbmak 
during one or the otfier. AH pomible preparations 
to moet ii^ hut I rejoice to ^y that none occurred.’ 
On this, Lawrence sent his earnest message 
recommending the establishment of ekah daks— 



Hkna Sabib. From a piotnrv Bithoor to 1850, by Mr Bewhy, portrait-painter to King of ObiIp. 


anything at any expense—to carry troops on to 
Cawnpore. Towards the close of the month, about 
seventy men of the Queen’s 84th reached the city; 
and Sir Hugh telegraphed ‘All quiet:’ at the 
same time making veiy evident the oxktenco of 
anxiety on his mind concerning his prospects. 
The governor-general telegraphed to him: < Your 
anxious position is well understood; and no means 
have b^i nt^lected to give you aid.’ Op auetiicr 
day Sir Hu^ |elegraphed: ‘ All quiet still, but I 
feel by no meUbs certain it will continue so. The 
civil and military are depending entirely upon 
mo for advice and assistance:* Ho announced to 


Lawrence that ho had been obliged to send 
irr^alar oav:dry to clear, the roads of insurgent 
radians; and added, ‘ Enropeans are arriving but 
ve^ slowly here.’ The dilemma and doubt wore 
painful to all; for Viscount Canning had few 
troops to send up from Calcutta, and no facilities 
for sending them rapidly; while, on the other 
hand, ho ^d not know that death had cut off 
Ceneral Anson ere an advance could be made to 
Delhi and Cawnpore from the nor^svest. Hence 
such telegrams as the following from Canning to 
Anson; ‘Cawnpore and Luolmow are severely 
pressed, and the country brtween Delhi and 
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Cnwipore is passing into tJie hands of tho rebels. 
It is of tho utmost importanoo to prevent this, and 
to relievo Cawnporo; but nothing but rapid action 
will do this.... It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of shewing European troops between 
Delhi and Cawnjwre.’ Sir Hugh Wheeler’s anade- 
tios did not relate wholly to Cawnpore; ho knew 
that a wide region depended on that city for its 
continuance in loyalty. the 2d of June only 
eiinety European troops had reachod him. On the 
next day he telegraphed that tlio i>opulation was 
much excited, and that unfavourable reports were 
coming in from tho di.stricts between Cawnporo 
and Lucknow. To make matters worse, Lawrence 
w.os becoming weak at the last-named place, and 
Wheeler scut him fifty-two of his highly cherished 
English troops—a number that shews how jiro- 
cious, from its scarcity, this militaiy clement was 
regarded by the two commanders. ‘This leaves 
me weak,’ said Wheeler; and well might ho say 
so. Tlieu occurred tlio cutting of the tolegrai>h 
wires on .all sides of Oawnporc^ and the stoppage 
of the dak-runners. After this, all was doubt and 
mystery, for it was only by stealthy means that 
letters and messages could leave or enter that city. 
By degrees there readied tho Company’s officers at 
Lucknow, Allahabad, and Benares, indirect nows 
telling of disaster—of a robelliouB rising of the, 
native troojis at Cawnpore; of tho mulinecrs being 
aided and abetted by tlio Neua Saliib of Bithoor; 
of alt tlio I'luropcans taking refugo in mi in¬ 
trenched barrack; of tho forlorn baud being 
regularly besieged in that spot; of terrible suf¬ 
ferings being endured;' and of tho soldiers and 
civilians, tho women and children, being brought 
to death by numerous privations. Tho com¬ 
missioner at Benares, when these rumours of 
disaster readied him, telegraphed to Calcutta: 
‘May God Almighty dcfeml Cawnporo; for no 
hdp can wo afford.’ And so it was throughout 
June—Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Agra, all 
were equally unable to send aid to the beleaguered 
garrison. Gradually tho messages became fewer, 
and tho rumours darker; escaped fugitives and 
native messengcre came in stealthily to one or 
othoi- of the neighbouring towns; and men talked 
of a massacre at Cawnpore of English fugitives 
from Pttttohgur, of another massacre of English in 
boats bound for Calcutta, of women and children 
placed in confinement, and of Nena SahiVs craelty. 

Such was the condition of Cawnpore as viewed 
from without, by those who could necessarily 
know but little of tho truth. Lot us now enter 
and trace the course of events as exporimiced by 
the suflerors themselves. 

There is abundant evidence that, previous to 
the actual outbreak at Cawnpore, tho native troops 
—consisting of the 1st, 53d, and 56th B. N. I., and 
the 2d native cavalry—were much agitated by the 
rumours of mutiny elsewhere; and that the 
European inhabitants felt sensibly tho paucity of 
English soldiers at that place. A lady, tho wife of 
tho magistrate ;^d collector of Cawnpore—one of 


those who, with all her family, wore barbarously 
slaughtoretl in cold blood a few weeks afterwards 
—^^vriting to her friends on tho Iffth of May, said: 
‘ Cawnpore is quiei^ and the reg^sjents hero are 
stanch; but there is no saying that they would 
lomain long so if they camo in contact with some 
of their mutinous brethren. Wo have only about 
a hundred European soldiers here altogether, and 
six guns, .... Down-countiy, flrom Meenit to 
Din^rq^ there is but one rt^ment of Europoaus, 
of which wo have a hundred.*,.' Nevertheless, 
olthough the sepoys at Cawnpore were restless, an 
impression prevailed tha^ evoh if Uiey joined in 
tho mutiny, and marched .off' to Delhi, they would 
not Bjflict any injmy 'on mo military commander. 
Sir liugli Wheeler, or ^0 other English officers, 
vvho were much respected by thian. The general 
thought it right to obtidn correct though secret 
iiifomation from spies who mixed among tho 
men in the caiitonmcntj and these spies reported 
that tho three infantiy regiments, except a few 
rcfractoiy sepoys, appeaired well disposed towards 
tho government; whereas thp 2d native cavalry, 
discontented and suriy, liad sent their families to 
their homes, to lio out pf danger, and wore in the 
habit of holding nightly mei^ngs or pimrhnycf.i 
(a kind of jury of five iKOBons, one of tlio lliiuloo 
institutions of very ancient formation), in their 
lines, to concert tnoasurcs of Jumibordinatiou. 
Those troopers endoavourod to bring over the foot 
rogimente to a scheme for rising in revolt, seizing 
the government' treasure, marching off to Dcllii, 
and presenting that treasure to tho newly restored 
Mogul as a token of their allegiance. The Euro¬ 
pean inhabitants were numerous; for tlicy com¬ 
prised not only tho officcra and civilians with their 
families, but Eurojican merchants, missionaries, 
engineers, pensionci'S, &c., and also many non¬ 
residents, who had either come to Cawnporo from 
parts of tho country supposed to he less protected, 
or had been stopped there on their way up-country 
by tho mutineers in the Doah. Those, relying on 
tho report eonceniing tho apparently favourable 
feeling among tho native infantry, made no 
immediate attempt to quit the place. Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, however, did not deem it consistent with 
his duty to remain unprepared. Cawnpore is 
built on a dead level, without stronghold or place of 
refuge, and could not long be held against a rebel 
besieging force; the cantonment was 'at a con¬ 
siderable distance; and the general resolved on 
making sonte ^ort of defensive airangement irre¬ 
spective both of the city and tho cantonment. Ho 
seeured sufficient boats to convey the whole of the 
Eui'opeans down the Ganges if danger should 
appear; and ho formed a plan for protection at 
night in an intrenched position. This sti-onghold, 
if so it may he called, afterwards rendered memor- 
ablo as ‘the Intrenchment,’ was a square plot of 
ground oh the grand military parade, measuring 
about two hundred yards in each direction; within 
it were'two barrack hospitals, a few other build¬ 
ings, and a well; while tho boundary was formed 
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by a trench and parapet or breast-work of earUi, 
intended to be armed and defended in case of 
attack. The intrenchment was entirely disUact 
both fl'om the city and from the cantonment, 
and was further from the Ganges thmi either 
of thorn, about a quarter of a mile out of the 
Allahabad and Cawnpore high road. On the 
side of it furthest from tiie river were several 
barracks in course of constraction. It was not 
intended that the European civilians should 
at once enter the intr^^ment, but that they 
should regard thatj||^Hka place of shelter 
in time of neQ^^|HHH| brought into this 
place a supp]yj.^H|Hp|pSa}t, sugar, tea, coffee, 
rum, beer, at thirty days’ con¬ 

sumption ffsilape^SKsand persons. He gave 
orders to ■thhlj^fertaht-commissary to blow up the 
magarine if % mutiny should take place; while 
the. oollootor was instructed to convey all the 
Gempany’s cash, estimated at ton or twelve lacs of 
rupees, from the treasury in the city to the canton¬ 
ment—an instruction which, as we shall see, he was 
able only to obey in part. As another precaution, 
the executive commissariat and pay-officers, with 
all their records and chests, were removed into 
bpngalows adjacent to the intrenchment. There 
is reason to believe that the ringleaders among 
the native troops sought to terrify the rest into 
mutiny by representing that the digging, which 
had been seen actively in progress at the intronclt- 
nient, was the beginning of the construction of a 
series of mines, intended to blow them all up. 

One of the most painful considerations associated 
with these events in May w'as, that the heartless 
man who afterwards wrought such misery was 
trustingly relied upon as a friend. The magistrate’s 
wife, in a series of letters before adverted to, wrote 
under date May 16th: ‘ Should tho native troops 
here mutiny, wo should oitlier go into canton¬ 
ments, or to a place called Bithoor, where the 
Pei.diNva’s succcs.sor resides. lie is a great friend 

of C-’s [ihe magistrate’s], and is a man of 

enormous wealth and influence; and he has 

assured C- that wo should all be (juite safe 

there. I myself would much prefer going to the 
cantonment, to bo with the other ladies; but 

0 -thinks it would bo better for me and our 

precious children to be at Bithoor.’ Again, on 
tlie 18th; ‘ If there should be an outbreak here, 
dearest C-has made all the necessary arrange¬ 

ments for mo and the children to go to Bithoor. 
He will go there himself, and, with the aid of the 
rajah, to wliosc house we are going, he will collect 
and head a force of fifteen hundr^ fighting-men, 
and bring them into Cawnpore to take the insur¬ 
gents by surprise. This is a plan of their own, and 
is quite a secret; for the object of it is to come on 
the mutineers unawares.’ Here, then, in the month 
of May, was Nena Sahib plotting w'ith the English 
against the mutineers. It was on the 20th that 
Sir Hugh, rendered uneasy by the symptoms 
around, sent to Lucknow for three hundred Euro¬ 
pean soldiers; but as Sir Henry Lawrence could 


hardly spare one-sixth of that number, arrange¬ 
ments wero made for accommodating as many 
English families as possible in the cantonment, 
and for fitting up the intrenchment as a place c'' 
refuge. On the 21st, tho magistrate, with Wheeler’s 
consent, wrote to the Nena, begging him to send 
the aid of a few of his Mahratta troops. Thn 
native soldiers being hutted in the cantonment,, 
and tire few English soldiers barracked in tho 
intrenchment, it was speedily determined that— 
while the English officers should deep at tho 
cantonment, to avoid showing distrust of the 
native troops—^their wives and families, and most 
of the ewilians, should remain at night in tho 
intrenchment, under protection of English soldiers. 
On the firet night of this arrangement, ‘there 
wore an immense number of ladies and gentlemen 
assembled in the intrenchment; and oh'! what 
an anxious night it was! The children added 
much to our distress and anxiety,’ said tho lady 
whose letters were lately quoted; ‘ it was some 
hours before I could get them to sleep. I did not 
lie down the whole night. Extraordinary it was, 
and most providential too, that we had a thunder¬ 
storm that night, with a good deal of tain, which 
cooled the air a little; had it not been for this, we 
should have suffered much more.’ Air Englislt 
officer, in relation to this same night, said : ‘ Nc.arly 
all the ladies in the station were roused out oi‘ 
their houses, and hurried off to the barrack.s. Tho 
scone in the morning j'ou can imagine. Tiiey 
were all huddled together in a small building, just 
as they had loft their houses. On each side wore 
the guns drawn up; the men had been kept 
standing by them all night through the raht 
expecting an instant attack. There are few pco, 
now in the station but believe this attack liad 
been intended, and had merely been delayed 
finding us so well prepared.’ On tho last day ot 
tho month—a day that seems to have entled all 
communication from this hapless lady to her 
friends in Engltind—she wrote; ‘ We are now 
almost in a state of siege. We sleep every niglit 
in a tent pitched by the barracks, wi.. guns. 
behind and before. Wo are intrenched, nd are 
busy getting in a month’s provisions in of 
scarcity. For tho first four or five nights, we 
scarcely closed our eyes. .... Last nig;it, the 
sepoys of tho 1st regiment threatened to JsUutiny, 
and poor Mrs Ewart was in dreadful distress when 
Colonel Ewart went to sleep in the lines, according 
to orders; and he himself fully expected to be 
killed before morning; but, thank God, all passed 
off quietly. The general remains in the barracks 
day and night, to be at hand if anything should 
happen. Wo still pass the day at the Ewarts’ 
house; but at night every one returns to tlio 
barracks, which is a wretched place. .... Poor 

Mrs-has quite lost her reason from terror 

and excitement. Oh! it is a hard trial to bear, 
and almost too much; but the sight of the children 
gives ns strength and court^e.’ 

Colonel Ewart, mentioned in tho above 
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paragiaj)b, and. Major Hillersdon, were the com- 
mandants of the let and 63d native regimonfe^ 
ri ^pcctively; they lived in pleasant bungalows out^ 
si .e Cawnpore; but at this perilous time they slept 
near their men in the cantonment, while their 
families took refuge within the iatrenchment, 
5;.'s Ewai’t—destined, like the magistrate’s wife, 
to be in a few weeks numbered among tlie out¬ 
raged and slaughtered—wrote like her of the 
Aiserios of their position, even at that early period 
of their privation. Speaking of the interior of the 
iiitrenchmcnt, she said: ‘We have a tent, which 
is, of course, more private and comfortable for the 
night; and at present there is no occasion to 
spend days as well, as nights there, though many 
people do so. This is fortdnate, sipoe the weather 
is I'carfully hot. God grant tliat wo may not be 
exposed to such suffering as a confinement within 
that intreneliment must entail; even should we 
be ai>lo to bear it, I know not how our poor little 
ones could go through the trial.’ The general 
feelings of the English in the place towards the 
close of May cannot be bettor conveyed than in 
the hdlowing words: ‘We are living face to face 
witli great and awful realities—life and property 
juost insecure, enemies within our camp, treachery 
and distrust everywhere. We can scarcely believe 
in the ciiauge which has so suddenly overcast all 
tlic piciisaut repose and enjoyment of life. We 
.are almost in a state of siego, with dangers all 
.wound ns—some scon, some hidden .... Major 
I (illorsdon joins us daily at our four o’clock dinner, 
•md we stay togetlier till half past seven, when wo 
go to our melancholy night-quarters, behind guns 
' Ir'X'juchmcnts. My hnsband betakes himself 
iis couch in the midst of Ids se])oys; -and you 
(.an fancy the sort of uiglits we have to pass 
Tl. 'PC .are I'eai trials, but wo have not experienced 
imich aciuaJ jihysical suftbring yet.’ In another 
ietter she further described the intrenchmeut and 
liaiiacks as tliey were at night: ‘We returned 
to tlio.so niolaneboly night-quarters. Oh, such a 
scene ! Men, officers, women and children, beds 
■nd cintfrs, all mingled together inside and outside 
be bar vcks; some talking or even laughing, some 
\ uy .1 gUtened, some defiant, others desj)airing. 
Sucli si kening sigljts these for peaceful women; 
and the udscrahle rollection that all is caused not 
by o[)cu foes, but by the treachery of those we had 
fed and pampered, honoured and ttaisted, for so 
m.any years.’ Colonel Ewart, in probably the last 
letter received from him by his friends in England, 
wrote on the 31st: ‘ The treasury, containing some 
ten or twelve lacs of rupees, is situated five miles 
from the cantonment It has hitherto been 
tho'uglit inexpedient to bring the treasure into the 
cantonment; but the general has now resolved pn 
making the attempt to-morrow. Please God, he 
will succeed. Ho is an excellent officer, very 
determined, self-possessed in the midst of danger, 
fearless of responsibility—that terrible bugbear 
that p.ara]yses so man^ men in command.’ This 
was tho character generally given to Sir Hugh 


Wheeler, who was much liked and trusted. The 
state of suspense in which the officers themselves 
were placed, not knowing whether revolt and 
outrage would speedily mark the conduct of 
' repments that had up to that moment remained 
foivlifliil, was well expressed in a letter written by 
one ot the infantry officers: ‘ I only wish that I 
might get orders to go out with my regiment, 
or alone with’my company, against some of tho 
mutineers; so tnat we could put tho men to tlie 
test, and see really mean to stick 

to us or not, and suspense.’ 

Numerous scraps c|QB|Kw|iKtion^ portions 
of letters,' diaries,scarcely 
i intelligible messages, in^l^^^^^Wilitani, and 
Persian, help to make upc^^j^&aIa'''.mrt;.of 
which alone a connected naiTatr^ftflfe ewtttits 
at Cawnpore can ho prepared. Tl/tei. world all. 
have been very insufficient, had it hot foMjmatOij,' 
happened tiiat an officer of the Company, ahV 
educated man, lived to record upon paper his, 
experience of four weeks spent in the iuti'ench- 
meat, and three subsequent weeks of imprisonment 
in the city. This was Mr Shepherd, belonging to 
the connwariat depai-tinent. How his life was 
saved, and how those dear to him were savagely 
butchered, will be seen further on; at present, it 
will suffice to remark that he lived to prepare, for 
the information of the government, a record of all 
he knew on this dreadful subject; and that ihc 
record (bus prepared contains more infonnation 
than any other brought to light amid that dismal 
wreck of human hopes and human existence. 

When the month of June ojiened, symptoms 
became so unfavourable that the non-militr / 
Chfisriau residents thought it expedient to r* ' 
from hhe city, and obtain .shelter in the Kr 
clini'Cli and offier buildings near the jjj.tret' 

Day after day small portions of cash, • 
papers of various kinds, were hrougb 
missariat officers to head-quarter:;. ' 
acting on Sir H ugh’s instructions, In 
to bring the Company's treasure f> 
th6 intrenchment; but hs met too i 
to enable him to effect this, save i 
aid of three or four hundred im i 

from Nona Sahib, to guard the t. 
couteuts. What was passing through tho heart of 
that treacherous man at the time, none hpt himself 
could know; but the English officers, whether 
forgetful or not of his grudge against the Com¬ 
pany, seem to have acted as though they placiKi 
reliahoc on him. On tho 3d, it being tlionght 
improper to keep any public money under tho 
sepoy guard at the office, tho commissariat trcasui-c- 
i chest, containing about thirty-four thonssind ruiiccs 
in cash, together with numerous papers and 
account-books, was brought into tho intrench- 
montj'and placed in tho quarter-guawl tiierc. In 
short, nothing was deemed safe by Wheeler and 
the other officials, unless it was under their own 
immediate care. . 

On the 6th of June arrived the crisis which 
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• was to tax to the utmost the firmness and courage, 
the tact and discrimination, the kindness apd 


from their allegiance, the 2 d cavalry rose in a 
body, gave a great shout, mounts their horses, 


thoughtfulness, of the general on whom so many' set fire to the bungalow of their quarter-master- 


lives now depended. lie had appealed, apd 
appealed in vain, for reinforcements from otW 
quarters: no one possessed tinops that eeutd 
readily bo sent to him; and he had thcroiore to 
meet his troubles manfully, with such resources as 
were at hand. At two o’clock in tiio morning, 
after a vain attempt to draw th'' native infantry 


I sergeant^ and took possession of thirty-six elephants 
in the commissariat cattlo-yard. The main body 
then marched off towards Nawabgunge; while the 
ringleaders remained behind to assail once more 
the honesty of the infantry. The 1st regiment 
N. 1. yielded to. the temptation, and marched out 
of the linos about three o’clock; but before doing 











under 
ments, or to a 

I’eifhw'a’s succi. " 

of C-’s [t!\( The IntroBclin 

enormous weak 

assured C—— tawed a lingering affection for the 
there. 1 myself 'f the regiment; those officers had 
cantonment, to pn in tlie habit of sleeping in the 

0 -- thinks it .T'the regiment, to indicate their 

confidence in the men; and now the men begged 
them—nay, forced them—^to go into the intrench- 
ment, as a means of personal safety. An alarm 
gun was fired, and all the non-combatants were 
brought from the church-compound into the 
intrenchmont—a necessary precaution, for burning 
bungalows were seen in various directions. A few 
days previously, a battery of Qnde horse-artillery 
had been sent from Lucknow by Lawrence to aid 
Wheeler at Cawnpore; and this battery wm, about 
seven o’clock on tho eventful morning of the 5th, 
ordered with a company of English troops .to 
puranc tho two mutinous regiments. But here a 
dilemma at once presented itself. Could the 63d 
and 66 th regiments be relied upon? Sir Hugh 
thought not; and therefore he countermanded the 
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order for the pursuit of the other two regiments. 
Tho wisdom of this determination was soon 
shown; for about ton o’clock the whole of tho 
native officers of the 63d and 66 th came to the 
general and announced that their hold over the 
fidelity of the men was gone. While they were 
yet speaking, a bugle was heard, and the two 
regiments were seen to march off to join their 
companions at Nawabgunge; any attempt on the 
Bngliih being cheeked by Hie pointing of a gun at 
them. Tho apparently faithful native officers were 
directed to organise a few stragglers who had not 
joined tho mutineers; they left the intronehment 
for this purpose, but did not returti: whether they 
joined in the revolt, or went quietly to their own 
homes to avoid the resentment of the sepoys, was 
not fully known. As soon as poffiible, carts were 
sent to the cantonment to bring away the sick 
from the hospital, and Boch muskets and other 
property as might be useful In consequence of 
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this, the two hospitals or harraeks in the intrench- intrcnehment that when the rebels reached 
ment became very much crowded, many of the Nawabgunge, he quitted Bithoor and came out to 
people being compelled to sleep in the open air meet them; that he placed himself at their head; 
through want of room. All the civilians were then that they all went together to the treasury; that 
armed, and directed w'bat they should do for the he carried ofl' a large amount of government 
common good. The Oude artillery, shewing signs treasure on the government elephants; and that 
of being smitten by the prevailing mania for he gave up the rest to the sepoys as a prize, 
revolt, were disarm^ and dismiss^ that same Thereupon the papers were Ijprnt, and the trea- 
cvening. snry and the collector’s office destroyed. The 

0 The scene must now be shifted, to shew Nena sepoys. guarding the magazine would not allow 
Sahib’s share in the work. Rumoura came to the that building to be h|wyn up by the government 



officer; the mutineers brought as many country 
carts as they could procure, and carried off a 
considerable quantity of baggage ■and ammunition. 
All then marched off to Kullianpore, being one 
stage on the road to Delhi, except a few troopers 
who remained to finish the work of destraction 
among the bungalows. The Oude artillery, lately 
disarmed and dismissed by Wheeler, now went 
to Nena Sahib, and laid before him a plan for 
attacking the intrenchment, concerning which 
they were able to give much information. They 
reported that the cantonment contained many 
guns, and much powder and ammunition, with 
which the intrenchment might safely be attacked. 
There was another fact i^vourablo to the rebels. 
One end of the great Ganges Canal enters the 


river near Cawnporc; and it had been contem¬ 
plated by the government to send a large store of 
shot and shell by that canal up to Roorkee, 
through AUygurh and Meerut; but as the Doab 
and Rohilound were in too disturbed a state to 
permit this, thirty-five boats laden with shot and 
shell were this day lying in the canal near the 
cantonment. This large store of ammunition the 
rebel artillerymen suggested should be at once 
seized; and the advice was acted on. A native 
inhabitant, who afterwards gave information to 
the English, said that when the Nena oj)ouly took 
part with .ffie rebels, he released four hundred 
prisoners in the town, whose fetters he ordered to 
be knocked off; ‘and having opened the door of 
the armoury, he gave the order that whatever 
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prisoner was willing to follow him ehonld »rm 
himself with gnn, pistol, or sword, as he likod 
a story highly prol>able, though not within 
the power of Mr Shepherd to confirm. Before 
the Nena finally committed himself to a course of 
rebellion and war, the 1st native infantiy made 
their head sobadar a general; and tho general 
then promoted all ^Jbe havildars and naiks to be 
subadars and jemadars. 

Two officers of the .ifith regiment wore fortunate 
enough to be away from Cawnpore and tlie can¬ 
tonment altogether, on the day of the mutiny. 
Tliey had been sent wift two hundred men to 
Ooral, a village or towm at some distance, on the 
2d of Juno. When that regiment mutinied at the 
cantonment, and when the news of the mutiny 
reached Ooral, the two hundred did not long delay 
in following their examiile. The officers, seeing 
their danger, at once galloped off, taking nothing 
wiili them but the clothes on their backs, and 
their sw'ords and revolvers. Their tale was as full 
of adventure as many that have already occupied 
these pages. They found their way to Calpce, to 
Humeerpoor, to various places; they met with 
two brother-officers escapiug from mutineers at 
Humeerpoor; tho four rowod boats, swam rivers, 
entered vill.ages where they were plundered of 
their weajvons and clothes, roamed through jungles, 
fed on chnpatties and water when they could 
obtain such fare, picked up bits of native clothing, 
encountered friendly Hindoos at one time and 
marauding enemies at another. Of the two officers 
from Cawnppre, one died mad in the jungle, from 
heat, thirst, and suffering; but the other, Ensign 
Bi'owmc, joined tiie body of English troops at 
FuUohfioor, after thirty-seven days of w'andering. 
All the other English officers of the four native 
regiments appear to have been at or near Cawn¬ 
pore at the time of the outbreak; and all were 
called n[ion to bear their bitter sliare in the woes 
that followed—woes rendered more distressing by 
falling equally on innocent women and children as 
on llicmselv'c.s—nay, much more heavily. 

The sun ro.so upon an anxious scene on tho 6 th 
of Juno. Sir Hugh Wheeler and nearly all the 
Europeans—men, women, and children—^military, 
civilians, and servants—were crowded within the 
inirenchment; while tho rebel troops, four regi¬ 
ments and an artillery battery, had not only 
abandoned llieir allegiance, but were about to 
besiege those who were lately their masters. Tho 
rebels brought into requisition all the government 
work-people and the bullocks, in the town and 
cantonment, to drag guns into position near the 
intrenchraent, and to convey thither a store of 
powder and ammunition. They brought six guns 
(two of them 18-ponndere) to bear in a line, and 
opened fire about ton o’clock in the forenoon. 
Instantly a bugle sounded within tho intrench- 
ment; and every man, from the highest officers 
down to tho clerks and the drummers, flew to 
arms, and took up the position assigned to him. 
There was only a breast-high earthen parapet, 


bounded by a small trench> between the besiegers 
and the besieged: hence there was nothing but 
indomitable course and unceasing watchfulness 
ttiat could enable the English to hold their own 
against the treacherous native troops. Here, then, 
were nine hundred persons* hemmed into a small 
space, forming their citadel, while the surrounding 
country was wholly in the hands of the rebels. Out 
of the nine hundred, barely one-third wore fight¬ 
ing-men ; while considerably more than onc-Hiird 
were women and children, to be fed and protected 
at all hazards. Tho few guns within the intrcnch- 
ment answered those from without; but all tlio 
men not employed with those guns crouched down 
behind iho breast-work, under the hot wind and 
scorching sun oLa June day, ready to defend the 
spot with muskelfy jf a nearer attack were made. 
The rebels did not attempt this; they adopted the 
safer course of bringing up their guns nearer to 
the beleaguered place. Sir Hugh Wheeler had 
eight pieces of ordnanco^—two brass guns of the 
Oude battery, two long 9-pounders, and four 
smaller ; he had also a good store of ammunition, 
buried underground, and had thus a defensive 
power of some importance. On the other hand, his 
anxieties were great; for one of the two buildings 
(they had been used as hospitals for European 
troops) was thatched, liable to be fired by a chance 
shot; tho commissariat offioei-s were unable to 
bring in more supplies ; the shelter was dircfully 
insufficient for nine huhdrod persons in a fierce 
Indian climate; and the women and children could 
do little or nothing to assLst in the defoiice of all. 

The native informant, above adverted to, states 
that when Nena Sahib found the mutineers about 
to depart to Delhi,‘he represented to the native 
officers that it would not bo correct to proceed 
towards lifelhi until they had entirely destroyed 
the officers and European soldiers, and women 
and children of thfl ChrLstian religion; and that 
.they should, if possible, by deceiving tho otiicers, 
accomplish this grand object, or they would 
bo good for nothing.’ Such words were cerkiinly 
consistent with the machinations of a villain 
who sought a terrible revenge for some injury, 
real or pretended; but they do not the less 
illustrate tho remarkable subtlety and secrctive- 
ness of tho Hindoo character, so long concealing 
a deadly hatred under a friendly exterior. This 
same native, who was in Cawnpore at the time, 
further said: ‘ In the city it was as if the day 
of judgment had come, when tho sepoys of 

* The nimiber of persons in tho intrenchment on that day will 
robafaly never be accurately known; but Mr Shepherd, ft’oni the 
est materialR available to him, made ihc following estimate: 


First company, 6th battalion, artillery, ... 01 

Her Mi^esty's^ foot, ...... 04 

Her Midesty's Nth foot,. 00 

let European Fusiliers,.15 

English offlooTB, mostly of mutinied regiments, . lOO 
Merchanta, writers, clerks, dec., .... loo 

English drummera of mutinied regiments, . 40 

Wives and children of English ofhcori^ 00 

Wives and children of EnglMi solars, . . IdO* 

Wives and children of oivliiftns, .... 1:^0 

Sick, native ofiicers, and sepoys, . .100 

Native servaotM, cooks, &c., ..... 100 
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the infantry and the troopers of the oaralry, the 
jingling of whose sword-scabbards and the tread 
of whoso horses’ feet resounded on all sides, pro¬ 
ceeded with guns of various sizes, and ammunif 
tion, from tho magazine through the suburbs of 
Cawnpore towards the intrenchment.’ In relation 
to the conduct of native servants of the Company 
on that day, Mr Shepherd said: ‘None of the 
native writers, Bengalees and others in govern¬ 
ment offices or merchants’ employ, went into the 
intrenchment; they remained in the city, where 
they appear to have received much annoyance 
from the mutineers; and some had to hide 
themselves to save their lives. The (native) 
commissariat contractors’ [those who supplied 
provisions and stores for the trops, ordered and 
paid for by the head commissary] ‘all discon¬ 
tinued their supplies finm tho 6th; or rather, 
W'ere unable to bring them in, from the way the 
mutineers surrounded the intrenchment on ail 
sides, permitting no ingress or egress at ^ny time 
except under cover of night.’ Those natives 
must, in truth, have been placed in a perplexing 
position, between employers whom they wished 
to serve but could not, and rebels who sought to 
tamper with their honesty. 

Another day broke, revealing a fiirther strength¬ 
ening of the rebels’ attack. They increased their 
number of guns, four of which were 24-pounders; 
and with the shot from these guns not only w’ere 
many valuable men struck down, but the walla 
and verandahs of the hospitals pierced, spreading 
t.oTor among tho helpless inmates. There was 
but one well within tho intrenchment; and so hot 
was the fire from wifiiout, that, to use the words 
of Mr Slitphcrd, ‘ it was as much as giving a 
man’s lifo-blood to go and draw a bucket of water; 
and wliilo tliero was any water remaining in the 
iiirge jars, usually kept in the verandah for the 
soldiers’ use, nol)ody ventured to tho well; but 
aCler tlic second day, the demanil became so great 
tliat a bhoestce bag of water was with difficulty 
got for five ruiiees, and a bucket for a rupee. Most 
of the servants deserted, and it therefore became a 
matter of necessity for every person to fetch his 
own water, wliich was usually done during tho 
night, when the enemy could not well direct their 
shots.’ What was the degree bf thirst borne under 
these circumstances, none but the forlorn garrison 
could ever know. As there was no place under 
which to shelter live cattle, some of the animals 
were let loose, and others slaughtered; entailing a 
necessary exhaustion of meatHrations after three or 
four days. The commissariat servants, however, 
now and then managed to get hold of a stray 
bullock or cow near the intrenchment at night, 
which served for a change. Not only was it 
difficult to obtain suitable food to eat, but the 
niitive servants took every opportunity to escape, 
and the cooking was in consequence conducted 
under very sorry conditions. 

The tale of accumultfted sufiering need not, 
and indeed cannot, be followed day by day; 


several days must be grouped together, and the 
general character of the incidents noted—so far as 
authentic jeoitals fhrnish the materials. Meat, 
as has just been intimated, soon became scarce; 
hogsheads of rum and malt liquor were frequently 
burst by caunon-balls, but the supply still remained 
considerable; chupatties and rice were the chief 
articles of food for all. The English found their 
troubles increase in every way: the rebels at first 
fired only cannon on tliem ; but by degrees, after 
burning the English church and all otlier build¬ 
ings around and near the intrenchment, tho 
sepoys masked .themselves behind the ruined 
walls, and kept up an almost incessant fire of 
musketry, shooting down many wlio might have 
escaped tho cannon-balls. There were seven 
unfinished barracks outside the intrenchment, 
three of them at about a furlong distance. These 
were scenes of many an exciting encounter. 
Captain Moore of the 32d foot, a gallant and 
intrepid officer, eften encountered the rebels near 
those places. He would send some of his men, 
with field-telesoopes, to watch the position of the 
enemy’s guns, from tho roof of one of tho barracks, 
as a guidance for the besieged; and as soon as 
these men were attacked, a han<lful of gallant com¬ 
panions would rush out of the intrenchment, and 
drive off the assailants with a fire of musketry. The 
enemy haring no cannon on this side, a sort of 
drawn battle ensued: the besiegers holding three 
or four of tho barracks, and the besieged maintiiin- 
ing a hold of the three nearest to tho intrcn(fiimont. 
After a while, the enemy brought one gun round 
to this quarter; but twenty English made a sortie 
at midnight on the 11th, spiked the gun, and 
rotumod safely. Whenever fighting on anything 
like terms of equality took place, the European 
troops proved themselves a match for many times 
their number of natives; but any daring achieve¬ 
ments for cft’ectual liberation were ren<lero(l nuga¬ 
tory by tho presence of so many hclple.ss women 
and children, whose safety was the first thought 
in the minds of the men, whether civilians or 
military. Numbers of the poor creatures died 
within the first week, from illness, heat, fright, 
want of room, want of proper food and care. In 
the obituary of many an English newspaper, when 
news of the terrible calamity had crossed tho 
ocean, might be read that such a one, probably an 
officei''s wife, had ‘died in the intrenchment at 
Cawnpore;’ what that intrenchment meant, few 
readers knew, and fewer knew what sufferings had 
preceded the death. The dead bodies were thrown 
into a well outside the intrenchment, lest tlicy 
should engender disease by any mode of burial 
within the crowded and stifling enclosure; and 
even this sad office conld only be rendered under a 
shower of shot and shell. ‘ Tho distress was so 
great,’ says Mr Shepherd, ‘that none could offer a 
Word of consolation to his friend, or attempt to 
administer to the wants of each other. I have 
seen the dead bodies of officers, and tenderly 
brought-np young ladies of rank (colonels’ and 
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captains’ daughters), put outside the verandah 
amongst the rest, to await the time when the 
fatigue-j)ar<y usually went round to carjy the dead 
to the well; for there was scarcely room to shelter 
the living,’ 

During all these days, Oawnpore itself, and the 
country between it and the intrenchment, became 
prey to a marauding host of sepoys, liberated 
prisoners, and ruffians of every kind. The native 
before adverted to, one Nufeer Jewarree, referring 
to tliis period, said: ‘ In whatever shop the sepoys 
entered to ask for sugar or rice, they plundered 
everything belonging to the citizen that th^ could 
find; so much so, that plunder and oppression 
were the order of the day. Every violent man did 
what came into his mind ; and the troopers got 
possession of a note, the value of which amounted 
to twenty-five thousand rupees, belonging to 
Bman-u-Dowlah and Bakir Ali. One troop, or 
thereabouts, left the cantonment and proceeded to 
the buildings in which the civil and revenue and 
judicial courts were held, and commenced firing 
them. In the city and gardens there was so much 
villainy committed that travelling became danger¬ 
ous, and to kill a man was quite easy. They (the 
marauders) committed deeds of oppression and 
plundered each other; some forcibly cut the grain 
out of the fields, and others were occupied in 
picking up plundered property. He then spoke of 
the houses and offices of certain English merchants 
and traders—Greenway, Crump, Mackintosh, Eeid, 
Marshal], Kirk, cfec. —and of the ‘lacs’ of treasure 
that were plundered from each; too vaguely 
estimated to be relied on in detail, but evidently 
denoting a scene of unscrupulous pillage. Another 
native, Nerput, presently to be noticed more parti¬ 
cularly, said: ‘ Zemindars of the neighbourhood 
are figliting among themselves in payment of old 
quarj'cls; sepoys, making for their homes with 
plundered treasure, have been deprived of their 
plunder, and, if any opposition is made, imme¬ 
diately murdered. Such few Europeans as had 
remained beyond the intrenchment, were caught 
and put to death.’ 

The native authority just referred to states 
(although the statement is not confirmed by Mr 
Shepherd), that on the 9th of June Sir Hugh 
Wheeler sent a message to Nena Sahib, demand¬ 
ing why he had thus turned against the English, 
who had hitherto been treated by him in a friendly 
spirit; and why ho was causing the death of inno¬ 
cent women aiid children—^to which the Nena 
gave no other reply than from the cannon’s mouth. 

One day was so much like another, after the 
actual commencement of the siege, that the various 
narrators make little attempt to record the parti¬ 
cular events of each. Every day brought its 
miseries, until the cup nearly overflowed. The 
food was lessening; the water was difficult to 
obtain ; strength was sinking; lives were being 
rapidly lost; the miscreant rebels were accumulat¬ 
ing in greater and greater number outside the 
intrciichmeht; the two buildings were becoming 


every day more and more riddled with suo.. 
wounded had their wretchedness increased by the 
absence of almost everything needM to the com¬ 
fort of the sick 5 the hearts of the men were 
wrung with anguish at seeing the sufferings borne 
by the women; and the women found their reso¬ 
lution and patience terribly shaken when they saw 
their innocent little ones dying from disease and 
want. 

A scene was presented on the 13th that filled 
every one with horror. Tho officers and their 
families had hitherto lived chiefly in tents, within 
the intrenchment; but the rebels now began to 
fire red-hot shot, which not only necessitated the 
removal of the tents, but ignited the thatch-roof of 
one of the two l^pspitals. This building contained 
the wives and children of the common soldiers, 
and the sick and wounded. Tho flames spread so 
rapidly, and the dire oonftision among tho wretched 
creatures was such, that forty of the helpless 
invalij^s were bum^ to death before aid could 
reach th^. The rebels appeared to have calcu¬ 
lated on all the men within the intrenchment 
rushing to save the victims from the flames, 
leaving the besiegers to enter with musket and 
sword; and so threatening was the attack, so close 
the approach of the enemy, that the Europeans 
were forced to remain watchful at their frail 
earthen defence-work, despite their wish to rescue 
the shrieking sufferers in the hospital. Nearly all 
tho medicines and tho Suigical instruments were 
at the same time destroyed by the fire, affording 
a hopeless prospect to those who might after¬ 
wards fall ill or be wounded. The rebels by this 
time amounted to four tbodsaud in number, and 
their attacks increased in frequency and close¬ 
ness ; hut the besieged had not yielded an inch; 
every man within tho intrenchment, a few only 
excepted, was intrusted with five or six muskets, 
all of which were kept ready loaded, to pour a 
fire into any insurgents who advanced within 
mnsket-shot. Bayonets and swords were also 
ready at hand, for those who could use them. 
The condition of every one was rendered more 
deplorable than Iwjfore by this day’s calamity; 
the fire had wrought such mischief that many 
of the men, who had until then occasionally 
sheltered them8elves*ander a roof for a few hours 
at a time, were now forced to remain permanently 
in the open air, exposed to a fierce Indian sun at a 
date only one week before the summer solstice. 
That many were struck down by coup de sokil at 
such a time may well be conceived. The poor 
ladies, too, and. the wives of the soldiers, were 
rendered more desolate and comfortless than ever, 
by the destruction of much of their clothing 
during tlie fire, as well as of many little domestic 
comforts which they had contrived to bring with 
them in their hurried flight from their homes in 
the city or the cantonment. 

What transpired outside the intrenchment, none 
of the captives knew; »and even at later times 
it was difficult to ascertain the real truth. Tho 
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native chronicler already referred to speaks of 
many deeds of cruelty, but without affording 
means of verification. On one day, he says, a 
family was seen approaching from the west in a 
carriage; the husband was at once killed; the 
others, ‘one lady and one grown-up young lady 
and three children,’ were brought before the Nena, 
who ordered them to be instantly put to death, 

‘ The lady bogged the Nena to spare her life; but 
^hp disgraceful man would not in any way 
hearken to her, and took them all into the plain. 
At that time the sun was very hot, and the lady 
said: "The sun is very hot, take mo into the 
shade;” but no one listened. On four sides the 
children were catching hold of their mother’s gown 
and saying: " Mamma, come to the bungalow and 
give mo some bread and water,” At lengBi, having 
been tied hand to hand, and made to stand up on 
the plain, they were shot down by pistol-bullets,’ 
This story, touching amid all its quaintness of 
recital, was probably quite true in its main features. 
Another lady, whom he calls the wife of Mukan 
Sahib, merchant, and who had been hiding for 
four or five days in tho garden of her bungalow, 
‘came out one evening, and was discovered. She 
had through fear changed her appearance by 
putting on an Hindustani bodice, and folding a 
towel around her head. She was taken before the 
Nena, who ordered her to be killed. The writer 
of this journal having gone in person, saw the 
head of that lady cut off, and presented as a 
nazir (gift of royalty).’ There can be no question 
that the vicinity of Cawnporo was at that time in 
a frightful state. Not only were mutinous sepoys 
and sowars engaged in hostilities against the 
‘ Feringhees,’ whom tliey had so lately served, and 
whose ‘salt’ they had eaten; but many of the 
ambitious petty rajahs and chieftains took advant¬ 
age of the anarchy to become leaders on their 
own special account; plunderers and released 
prisoners were displaying all their ferocious reck¬ 
lessness; while timid, sneaking villagers, too 
cowardly to be openly aggressive, were in many 
instances quite willing to look complacently at 
deeds of savage brutality, if those deeds might 
leave a little loot, or plunder, as their share. 
Consequently, when any English refugees from 
other towns passed that way, their chance of safety 
was small indeed. 

Before tracing the course of events in the 
intrenchment during the third week in June, we 
must advert, to another calamity. The griefs and 
suftorings endured by the English soldiers and 
residents at Cawnporc did not fill up the measure 
of Nena Sahib’s iniquity. AnoUier stain rests on 
his name in connection with the fate of an . unfor¬ 
tunate body of fugitives from Putteghur. It is 
an episode in the great Cawnpore tragedy; and 
must be narrated in this place, in connection with 
the events of the month. 

Putteghur, as will be seen by reference to a 
map, is situated higher iip the Ganges than Cawn¬ 
pore, near Purruckabad. Practically, it is not so 
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much a distinct town, as the military station or 
cantonment for the place last named. Purmckabad 
itself is a city of sixty thousand inhabitants; 
handsome, cleaner, and Aore healthy than jnost 
Indian cities, carrying on a considerable trying 
and banking business, and standing in tho centre 
of a fertile and cultivated region. It has no otlier 
fortifications than a sort of mud-fort connected 
with the native nawab’s r^idence. When this 
nawab became, like many others, a stipendiarj’ of 
the modem rulers of India, the British built a 
military cantonment at Putteghur, about three 
miles distant, on the right bank of the river. To¬ 
wards the close of May, Putteghur contained the 
loth raiment Bengal native infantry, together 
with a few otjier native troops. Among the chief 
English officers stationed there, were General 
Goldie, Colonels Smith and Tucker; Majors Robert¬ 
son, Phillot, and Munro; Captains Phillimore .and 
Vibert; Lieutenants Simpson, Swettenham, and 
Pitzgcrald; and Ensigns Henderson and Eckford. 
The troops displayed much insubordination as the 
month closed; and on the 3d of June the symptoms 
wore so threatening, that it was deemed prudent 
to arrange for sending off the women and children 
for safety to Cawnporo—in ignorance that the 
Europeans in that city were in a still more perilous 
state. Boats had already been procured, and held 
in readiness for any such exigency. On the next 
day the 10th infantry exhibited such ominous 
signs of mutiny, that a lai-ge party of the Bnglisli 
at once took to their boats. After a short voy.agv, 
finding the natives on the banks of tho Gangc.s 
likely to be troublesome, tho fugitives re.solved 
on separating themselves into two parties; one, 
headed by Mr I’robyn, tho Company’s collector, 
and consisting of about forty persens, sought 
refuge with a friendly zemindar named Ilcrdcn 
Buksh, living about twelve miles from Putteghur, 
on tho Oude side of the river; while the other 
party proceeded on tho voyage down the Ganges 
to Cawnpore. This last-named party amounted 
to more than a hundred and twenty persons, 
nearly all non-combatants ; missionaries, mer¬ 
chants, indigo planters, estate stewards, agents, 
collectors, clerks, shopkeepers, schoolmasters, post 
and dfik agents—such wore tho male members 
of this hapless band of fugitives; most of them 
had wives; and the children far exceeded the 
adults in number. It Is pitiable, knowing as 
we now know the fate that was in store for 
them, to read such entries as the followin;;, in a 
list of the occupants of the boats—‘Mr and Mrs 
Elliott and five children ;’ ‘Mr and Mr.s Mackliii 
and eight children;’ ‘Mr and Mrs Palmer and 
. nine children.’ 

So few persons survived from Putteghur, that 
it is not certain at what places and on what day.s 
they separated into parties; nor how many lives 
were lost on the way; but there is evidence that 
while some pursued their way down the G.anges 
without much interruption until they reached 
Bithoor, others went back to Putteghur. This 
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retrograde morcment was duo to two causes ; for 
•while, on the one hand, tlie officers trusted to a 
report that the sepoy^ had returaed to a sense 
of their duty; Horden Buksh, on the other, 'was 
threatened by the Oude mutineers if be harboured 
any of the English. We will follow the fortunes 
of this second party. From about the iSth to 
the 18th of June there was a lull in the station; 
but on the last-named day the 10 th infantry 
broke out in earnest, and being Joined by the 
mntinous 41st from tiie other side of the Ganges, 
seized the treasure and threatened the officers. 
There were about a hundred Europeans now 
in tile place; and as the river was at the time 
too low to render a boat-voyage to Gawnpore 
safe, it was resolved to defend a .post or fort 
at Futteghur, and there remain till succour 
arrived. Out of the hundred there were scarcely 
more than thirty fighting-men, so numerous 
were the women and children; nevertheless, 
Colonel Smith, of the lOtb, organised the whole, 
and prepared for tlio worst. He had a fair store 
both of ammunition and of food within the 
fort. Until the 4th of July they maintained 
a manly struggle against the mutineers, hold¬ 
ing their fort until they could hold it no longer. 
Colonel Tucker and one of ,the civil officers 
wero shot in the head w'Mle acting as artillery¬ 
men ; General Goldie was *slightly wounded, as 
was likewise one of his daughters; and many 
other casualties occurred. The besieged had great 
difiieulty in malKng a covered-way to protect 
their servants, to enable them to pass to and fro 
with the meals for the ladies and childfen, wffio 
were collected in a room or godown overlooked by 
a two-stoi-ied house held by the insurgents. Then 
coininenced^a voyage full of miseries, in boats that 
contained aU the Europeans still remaining at that 
spot. First the I’ebels fired on tho boats as they 
rosved along ; then one of the boats ran aground; 
then a boatful of rebels approached, and the 
ladies in the stranded boat jumped overboard to 
avoid capture. Death by bullets, death by 
drow'iiing, took place every hour; and the fugi¬ 
tives were tlirown into such dire confusion that 
no 7 ic could help the rest. Some crept on shore, 
and wandered about the fields to escape detection; 
others found shelter under friendly roofs; one 
boai-load succeeded in prosecuting their voyage 
down to Cawnpore, or rather Bithoor. 

There were thus two sets of Futteghur fugitives; 
one that readied the clutches of the Nona towards 
the middle of June; the other, much smaller, that 
was spared that fate until the middle of July. So 
complete was the dostruciion of both, however; so ’ 
sweeping the death-stroke hurled against them by 
Nena Sahib, that the details of their fate have been 
but imperfectly recorded. Towards the close of 
June, Mr Court and Oolond Neill, at Allahabad, 
received information touching the events at 
Cawnpore from a native named Nerput, an opium 
ffomaJita or agent at the last-named city; he gave 
them or sent thorn a narrative written in Persian, 


portions of whieh were afterwards translated and 
published among the offioial papers. Nerput was 
one of the few who wrote concerning the arrival 
of the first party of Ptttteghm- fugitives at Cawn¬ 
pore. Under the date of June the 12th ho said; 
‘ Report that Europeans were coming in boats to 
relieve Cawnpore 5 and two companies sent west¬ 
ward to make inquiries. They found that a hun¬ 
dred and twenty-six men, women, and children, 
were in boats, sick.’ Another narrative of Jlie 
Futteghur calamity simply states^ that when the 
unhappy fitgitives arrived at the part of the Ganges 
opposite Bithoor, Nena Sahib ‘ stopped their boats, 
brought the fugitives on shore, and shot every 
one. He then tied their bodies together, and 
threw them into the river.’ A native resident at 
Cawnpore, who was examined a few weeks after¬ 
wards by Colonel Neill concerning his knowledge 
of the atrocities committed by the rajah, and 
of the suflferinp home by the English, gave an 
account of the Futteghur catastrophe corresponding 
nearly with those derived from other quarters. 
He states that on tho 12th of June, just os the 
customary daily cannonading of the intrenchmont 
was about to rdcommence, a report came in that 
Europeans were approaching from the west. 
Immediately a troop of cavalry and two companies 
of infantry were sent to reconnoitre (probably to 
the vicinity of Bithoor). There wero found tliree 
boats, containing about a hundred and thirty 
men, women; and children. ‘The trooiiers seized 
them all and took them to the Nena, who ordered 
that they should aU be killed; and sundry llam- 
poorie troopers of the Mussulmans of the 2 d 
Cavalry, whom the Nena kept with him for tho 
express purpose, killed them all. Among them 
was a young lady, the daughter of some general. 
She addressed herself niuoh to the Nen.a, and 
said: “No king ever committed such oppression 
as you have, and in no religion is there any order 
to kill women and children. I do not know 
what has happened to you. Be well assured that 
by this slaughter the English will not become 
less; whoever may remain will have an eye upon 
you.” But tho Nena paid no attention, arid shewed 
her no mercy; he ordered that she should bo 
killed, and that they should fill her hands with 
powder and kill her by the explosion.’ 

The fate of the second party of fugitives from 
Futteghur will be noticed presently. We must 
return now to the unfortunate occupants of the 
intrenchment at Cawnpore. 

When three weeks of the month of Juno had 
transpired, the rebels, joined by a number of 
ruffians who had cross^ over tho Ganges from 
Oude, made a more determined effort ttian ever 
to capture the intrenchment j they had made the 
snbadar-major of the 1 st N. I. a sort of general 
over them; ahd he swore to vanquish the weak¬ 
ened garrison, or die in tho attempt. They brought 
large bales of cotton, which they rolled along the 
ground, and appreachedrin a crouching position 
under cover of these bales, firing their muskets at 
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intervals. About a hundred sepoys thus advanced 
within a hundred and fifty yaids of the intrench- 
ment, backed up by a strong body, who seemed 
bent on storming the position. In this, as in every 
foi-mer attempt, they foiled j their leader was 
struck down, nearly two hundred were killed or 
wounded by a fire of grape-shot, and the ‘rest 
driven back to their former distance. At the very 
same time, contests were maintained on all sides 
•of the enclosure; for what with musketeers in the 
unfinished barracks, guns and mortars in four 
different directions, and rifle-pits approached under 
cover of zigr-ags, the rebels maintained a tremen¬ 
dous fire upon the besieged. Wheeler’s guns, under 
a gallant young officer, St George Ashe, were 
manned at all hours, loaded and fired with great 
quickness, and precision, and pointed in such 
directions as might produce most mischief among 
the enciny. Rut the contest was unequal in this 
as in 'most other particulars; one gun after 
another was disabled by the more powerful artil¬ 
lery of the insurgents—until the eight were 
reduced to six, then to four, three, and at last two. 
As tlic forlorn gamson became weaker and 
weaker, so did the heroic men redouble their 
exertions in defence. One day a shot from the 
enemy blew up an ammunition-wagon within the 
intrcnchment; .and then it became a question of 
tciriblo ini])ort how to prevent the other wagons^ 
from being ignited. Lieutenant Delafosse, a 
young officer of tho once trusted but now disloyal 
fiSd, ran i'orw.ard, laid himself down under the 
wagons, picked up and threw aside the burning 
fragments, and covered the flaming jiortions with 
handfuls of earth—all the while subject to a fearful 
cannonading from a battery of six guns, aimed 
pur])oscly by the encniy at that spot! Two soldiers 
ran to him, with two buckets of water; and all 
three succeeded in rescuing the other ammnnition- 
w.agous I'roni peril, and in mturning from tho 
dangerous spot in safety. 

Uiisjieakahle must have been tho misery of 
those nine hundred persons—or rather, nine 
hundred wofully diminished by deaths—after 
twenty days of this besieging. The hospitals were 
so thoroughly riddled with shot, and so much 
injured by the fire, as to afford little or no shelter; 
and yet the greater portion of the non-combatants 
remained in them rather than be exposed to the 
scorching glare of the son outside. Some made 
holes for themselves behind the earthen parapet 
that hounded the intrcnchment; these holes 
were covered with boxes, cots, &c,, and whole 
families of wretched beings resided in them— 
more after the fashion of the Bushmen of Africa, 
than of Christian civilised people. Apoplexy 
struck down many in these fearMly heated 
abodes. At night, all the men had to mount 
guard and keep watch in turn; and the women 
and children, to be near their male protectors in 
the hour of trouble, slept near them behind tho 
parapet—or rather they tried to sleep; but the 
bomb-shells vomited forth from three mortars 


employed by the enemy, kept the terrified peojde 
in an agony that ‘murdered sleepand thus tho 
existence of tho women and children was spent in 
perpetual fear. The soldiers had their fo^ ])re- 
pared by the few remaining cooks; but all the test 
shifted for themselves in the best way they could; 
and it was often difficult, for those who received 
their scanty rations of rice and grain, to provide 
aTnouthful of cooked victuals for themselves and 
their children. Money would hardly, one would 
suppose, bo thought of at such a time and place; 
yet it appears that the richer bought with money 
the services of the jioorcr, at a nipco or two per 
meal, for cooking. Tho innumerable troubles and 
distresses felt by all were deepened at the sight of 
the sick and wounded, to whom it was now utterly 
impossible to render jn-oper assistance. The stench, 
too, from the dead bodies of horaes and other 
animals that had been shot in the enclosure and 
could not be removed, added to the loathsomeness 
of the ])lace. Oppressed as they were with heat, 
the English nevertheless dreaded the setting in of 
the rains; for one single day of Indian rain would 
have converted the earthen abodes of the poor 
people into pools of water, deluged the sliot-riddlod 
buildings, and rendered the muskets useless. 
Nothing can bettor denote the extraordinary scene 
of ruin and devastation wbidi the interior of the 
intrenchment must* have ]ircsented, than the 
descriptions given a few weeks afterwards by 
English officers concerned in the recovery of 
Cawnpore. Or rather, it would be move correct to 
say, that those doscrijitioiis, by relating only to the 
intrenchment when deserted, necessarily fell far 
short of the reality as presented when many 
hundreds of sufl'oring persons were residing there 
day after day. One oflicer wrote: ‘We arc 
encamped close to poor old Wheeler’s miserable 
intrenchment. Of all the wonders which have 
passed before us since this outbreak commenced, 
the most wonderful is that this ruinous intrench- 
ment should have held that horde of blood-thirsty 
ruffians off so long. This is a strong statement; 
but none vi'ho have visited it can call it too 
strong.’ Another said: ‘ I have had a look at tho 
barracks in which the unfortunate people were 
intrenched. They consist of a couple of oblong 
buildings; in one of them, tlieroof is comjvlctely 
fallen in ; and both arc battered with found slior. 
The verandahs as well as the walls have been 
tom up by the shot; and round the buildings are 
some pits dug in tho ground, and hreast-works. 
'The ground inside and out is strewed with broken 
bottles, old sbOM, and quantities of looks and 
other documents and letters. It was a mclauthoi^^ 
sight; and the suffering must have been more 
than humanity could bear.’ A tbir<l otficcr corro¬ 
borated this general description, but incnlioned 
one or two additional particulars: ‘ Tlicse buihl- 
inp formed what was called the Kiiropt'au Cavalry 
Hospital. Right well ami licroic<ally must it 
have been defended. ’The walls are riddled with 
cannon-shot like the cells of a honey-comb. The 
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doors, •which seem to have heen the principal 
points against ■which the Nona’s fire was directed, 
are breached and knocked into large shapeless 
openings. Of the verandahs, which surrounded 
both buildings, only a few splintered rafters 
remain, and at some of the angles the walls are 
knocked entirely away, arid large, chasms gape 
blackly at you. Many of the enemy’s cannon-shot 
have gone through and through the biuldings; 
portions of the interior Avails and roof have fellen; 
and here and there are blood-stains on wtdl and 
floor. Never did I yet see a place so terribly 
battered.’ • 

As a sa<l story is often most touchingly told in 
the fewest words, we may here adA'ert to the 
contents of two scraps of paper, shewing how the 
members of a family were cut off one by one 
during these days of misery. When Cawnpore 
fell again into the hands of the British, by a train 
of operations hereafter to be described, there were 
found among other wrecks two small pieces of 
imper, covered with blood, and containing a few 
wonls in pencil; they appeared to have been 
Avritten by two persons, both females. One gave 
a brief and confused narrative of some of the 
events in the intrenchment; while the other con¬ 
sisted simply of a record of the dates on which 
members of the -writer’s family were struck down 
by tho hand of death.* Theidates were irregular, 
and extended into July; but every line told, in 
its simplicity, how agonising must have been the 
position of one who had to record such tilings of 
those Avho were dear to her. The contents of the 
two jiieces of paper were printed in a Calcutta 
journal; and when the moumM tale reached 
Scotland, it was at once concluded, almost as a 
certainty, from the Christian names mentioned, 
that the sufferers were all members of a family of 
Lindsays, Avho had been stationed at Cawnpore. 
Tho writers of the two notes were themselves 
numbered with the dead before the gloomy tragedy 
Avas ended. 

All these evidences render only too plain to us 
tile deplorable position of the Europeans, after 
eighteen days of siege, and thii’ty-three of enforced 
residence in the intrenchment. When duly con¬ 
sidered, who can wonder that the beleaguered 
garrison pondered on two possible contingencies— 
a defeat of the rebels by a daring sally, or a release 
by parley 1 If the officers could have known 
the treachery which was about to bo practised on 
them, they Avould probably have attempted the 
former; but they could receive no intelligence or 
warning, and they did not like to quit their wives 
and children at such a perilous time, in uncertainty 
of their chances of success. 

Their first knowledge of the state of aftairs at 
Cawnpore was obtained in an unexpected way. 
Among the commercial firms in the city was that 

* ‘ Marotna died, July 12.* ‘Alice died, July 9.* ‘Oeorge died, 
June S// * Entered tho barracks May 21.* * Cavalry left, June 5/ 

‘ First shot fired, June 6.* ‘Uncle Willy died, Jane 18.* ‘Aunt 
Lilly, June 17.’ 


of Qreenway Brother^ of which tho members 
and the family had hastily left Cawnpore at the 
beginning of the troubles, and taken refuge at 
Nt^ubgurh, a village ribont sixteen miles distant. 
They were discovered by Nena Sahib, however, 
and only saved from death by promising a ransom 
of a lac of rupees. Mrs Qreenway, a very aged 
lady, the mother and grandmother of a number 
of the saSerers, was sent by this treacherous 
villain with a message to Sir Hugh Wheeler ah 
the intrenchment, intended to mask a nefarious 
and bloody scheme. The message was to this 
effect—that the general and all his people should 
be allowed to proceed to Allahabad unmolested, 
on condition ’ that he abandoned Cawnpore, tho 
intrenchment, the public treasure, the guns, and 
the ammunition. This message was delivered 
on the 24th of June; but whether in consequence 
of Mr Shepherd’s adventure on that same day, 
presently to be mentioned, does not clearly appear. 
On the next day an interview took place, outside 
the intrenchment, between Sir Hugh and an agent 
of Nena named Azimoollah (probably the same 
who had visited London two years before), Avlio 
was accompanied by a few of the leading muti¬ 
neers. The terms Avere agreed to, with a few 
modifications; and Nena Sahib gave his signature, 
his seal, and his oath to a contract binding him 
to provide tho Europeans Avith boats and a safe 
escort to Allahabad. 

Such was the account given by Mr Shepherd 
of a transaction narrated someAvhat differently by 
other persons; but before noticing certain anoma¬ 
lies in this matter, it will be well to treat of an 
occurrence in which that gentleman was unques¬ 
tionably the best judge of the facts. When tho 
24th of June arrived, Mr Shepherd adopted a 
course which led to his own preservation, and 
enabled him to write his brief but mournful 
narrative. The besieged civilians, not being 
under the command of Sir Hugh Wheeler further 
than might be consistent with their own safety, 
naturally thought with yearning hearts of their 
former abodes in the city, and compared those 
abodes with the present deep misery and priva-. 
tion. Wheeler would gladly have alloAved them 
to return to Cawnpore; but could they cross tlie 
intervening ground in safety, or would they 
find safety in the city itself? To ascertein 
these points, was a project adopted on the 
suggestion of Mr Shepherd, who—as a commis¬ 
sariat officer in a place where scarcely any com¬ 
missariat services could be rendered—occupied a 
position somewhat midway between the military 
and the civil. He had a large family within the 
intrenchment, comprising his wife, daughter, 
brother, sister, three nieces, and two other rela¬ 
tives ; an infant daughter had been killed by a 
musket-shot a few days earlier. Mr Shepherd’s 
mission was—to make his way to the city; to 
ascertain the state of public affairs there; to enter 
into negotiations with influential persons who 
were not friendly to the mutineers; and to spend 
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OP promise a lac of rupees in any way that 
might bring about a cessation of the siege. Tho 
arrangement made with Sir Hugh was, that 
if Mr Shepherd succeeded in * returning to the 
intrenchmont with any useftil information, he 
should bo allowed to go with his family to 
Cawnpore. He started; but he never returned, 
and never again saw those hapless beings whose 
welfare had occupied so much of his solicitude, 
die disguiised himself as a native cook, left tho 
intronclimcnt, passed near the new barracks, and 
ran on towards Cawnjwe; but he was speedily 
descried and captured, and carried before Nena 
Habib. native women-servants had shortly 
before escaped from the intrenchraedt to the city, 
and had reported that the garrison was starving; 
the new captive, designedly, gave a very different 
account; and as the Nena did not know which to 
believe, he imprisoned all three. Mr Shepherd 
remained in prison, suffering great hardships, from 
the 24th of June to the 17th of July, as we shall 
presently see. 

It is not easy to reconcile the various accounts 
of flic convention between the besiegers and the 
besieged, the Nona and the general. According to 
Mr Shepherd, as we have just seen, the Nona sent 
a message by Mi-s Greenway on the 24th; and 
Sir Hugh had an intorviow with one of Nona’s 
agents on the 25th. An ayah, or native nurse, 
however, ■who had been in the service of Mrs 
Greenway, and who afterwards gave a narrative 
ill evidence before some English olScers at 
Cawnpore, said that the message w.as taken, not 
by Mrs Greonway, but by a Mrs Jacobi. Sho 
jiroceeded to aver that Nona Saliib himself went 
to the intrcuchment; and then she gave a carious 
account of the fiitcrview, which, to say the least of 
it, is quite consistent with the relative charactere 
and positions of the two leaders. According to 
her narrative: ‘The Nena said; “Take away all 
the women and children to Allahabad; and if 
your men w*nt to fight, come back and do so: we 
will keep faith with yon.” General Wheeler said: 
“You take your solemn oath, according to your 
custom; and I will take an oath on my Bible, and 
will leave the intrenchment.” The Nila said; 

“ Our oath is, that whoever we take by the hand, 
aud he relies on us, wo never deceive; if we do, 
God will judge and punish us.” The general said; 

“ If you intend to deceive me, kill me at once: I 
h-ive no arms.” The Nena replied: “I will not 
deceive yon; rely on us. I will supply yon #ith 
food, and convey you to Allahabad,” On this the 
general went inside the intrenchment, and con¬ 
sulted with tho soldiers. They said: “There’s no 
reliance to be placed on natives; they will deceive 
you.” A few said: “ Trust them; it is better to 
.do so.” On this the general returned, and said: 

“ I agree to your terms; see us away as fair as 
Futtehpoor, thence we can get easily to Allahabad.” 
The reply was; " No ; I will see you all safe to 
Allahabad.” ’ • 

That Sir Hugh Wheeler was mortally wounded 


before his unfortunate companions left tho 
intrenchment under a solemn pledge of safety, 
seems to be generally admitted, but the date of 
his death is not clearly known ; nor do the 
narrators agree as to the names of the persons by 
whom the convention was signed. But on the 
m^n point all evidence coincides—^that a safe 
retirement to Allahabad was guaranteed. How 
villainoudy that guarantee was disregarded, we 
shall now sec. 

It was on the 27th of June that those who 
remained of the nine hundred took their departure 
from the intrenchment where they had borne so 
many miseries. Collateral facts lead to a con¬ 
jecture tliat the sepoys, belonging to the native 
regiments that had mutinied, had become wearied 
with their three-weeks’ detention outside the 
intrenchment, and wished to start off to a scene 
of more stiiTing incidents at Delhi. This would 
not have suited the Nena’s views; he wanted their 
aid to grasp the remainder of the Company’s 
treasure and ammunition at Cawnpore; and 
hence ho formed the plan for getting rid of the 
Europeans and obtaining their wealth without 
any more fighting. Cannonading ceased on both 
sides from tho evening of tho 24th; and from 
thenco to tho 27th all was done that could he 
done to fiit out the boat-expedition. But under 
what miserable circumstances was this done! The 
unburied bodies of relations and friends lay at the 
bottom of a well; the sick and wounded were 
more fit to die tlian to bo removed; the wonieu 
and children had become hazard aud weak by 
almost every kind of suffering; the clothes of ail 
had become rout and blood-stained by many a 
terrible exigency; and misgivings occupied the 
thoughts of those who remembered that tho same 
Nena Habib, at whose mercy they were now 
placed, was the man who had proved a traitor 
three weeks before. Twenty boats were provided, 
each with an awning. The English were forced 
to give up the three or four lacs of rupees which 
had been brought to the intrenchment. Early 
on the morning of the 27th, the Nena sent 
a number of elephants, carts, and doolies, to 
convey the women, children, sick, and woundcil, 
to the river-side, a distance of about a mile 
and a half: the hale men proceeding on foot— 
if hale they can bo called, who were worn down 
with hunger, thirst, fatigue, heat, grief for the 
dear ones who had fallen, anxiety for those who 
still lived to be succoured and protected. If 
Mr Shepherd is right in his statement that 
the number who took their departure in tin's 
mournful procession from the intrenchment was 
four hundred and fifty, then one half of tlio ori¬ 
ginal number of nine hundred must have fallen 
victims to three weeks of privation and suflcring. 
Those who first reached the river took boat, and 
proceeded down-stream; but the later comers were 
long detained; and while they were still embark¬ 
ing, or preparing to embark, they were startled by 
the report of a masked battciy of three guns. 
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The drkdM IrutK how became evident} ihe 
execrable rebel-chief, in disregard of all oath* a«d 
•treaties, had given orders for th^ slahghter of thC 
hapless Baropeana Some of the boats were Dbt 
On lire, and volley upon volley ttf Simtotry fired 
at the unfortunates—scores whoBi Were shot 
dead, others picked off while endeavouring to 
swim away. A few boat? wiWp# hastily roWed 
across the river; but there h body .of the 17tfa 
N. I., just aiTived from Asnmghur, intercepted all 
esoaiie. The ruffians on both banks waded into 
the water, seized the boats Within reach, and 
sabred all the men yet remaining alive in them. 
The womoiuyfcre spared for a worse fete [ though 
many of them wounded, Come with two or three 
bullets each, these poor creatures, with the 
children, were taken ashore, and placed in a 
building called the Subadar Kothec, in Nena 
Sahib’s camp. 

The fortunes of two separate boat-particB must 
he ti-aced. Lieutenant Uelafbsse, whose name has 
already been mentioned in eonneotion With a gal¬ 
lant achievement in the intrenchmeut, has pieced 
upon record the story of one boat’s adventure, 
sliewiiig how it happened that he was among the 
very few who escaped the Cawppore tragedy. 
After stating that nearly all the boats which 
attempted to descend the GangCs were either 
stopped one by one, or the persons in them shot 
down where they sat, he proceeds thus; ‘We had 
now one bo.at, crowded with wounded, and having 
on board more than she could carry. Two guns 
followed us the whole of that day, the infantry 
firing on us the whole of that uight. On the 
second day, £8th June, a gun was seen on the 
Cawnpore side, which opened on us at Nujjnb- 
gnrb, the infantry still following us on both sides. 
On the morning of the third day, the boat was iio i 
longer serviceable; we,were aground on a Sand¬ 
bank, and bad not strehgth sufficient to moVe her. ! 
Directly any of us got into the water, we were 
fired upon by thirty or forty men at a time, : 
Tborc was nothing left for us but to charge and 
drive them away; and fourteen of us were told 
off to do what wc could. Directly we got on shore 
the insurgents retired; but, having followed them 
up too far, we wore cut off from Die river, and had 
to retire ourselves, as we were being surrounded. 
We could not make Tor the river; we had to go 
down parallel, and game to the river again a mile 
lower down, where we saw a large force of men 
right in front waiting for Us, and another lot on 
the opposite bank, should we attempt to cross the 
river. On the bank of the river, just by the force 
in front, was a temple. We fir^ a volley, and 
made for the temple, in which wo took shelter, 
having one man killed and one wounded. Prom 
the door of the temple we fired on every insurgent 
that happened to shew himself. Finding that they 
could do nothing against ns whilst we remained 
inside, they heaped wood all rbund and set it on 
fire. When we could no longer remain inside on 
account of tlie smoke and heat, we threw off what 


clothes wehadj and; each taking a muritet, charged 
Dirough the fire. Seven of us out of the twelve 
got into the water; but before we had gone far, 
two poor fellows'were shot. There were only five 
of us left now; and we had to swim whilst flie 
insurgents followed us along both banks, wading 
and firing as fast as they could. After we had 
gone three miles down the stream [probably swim¬ 
ming and Wading by tnvnsl, one of our party* an 
artilleryman, to rest himself, began swimming ot 
his back, and not knowing in what direction he 
was swimming, got on thore, and was killed. 
When we had got down about six miles, firing 
from both Sides [of the river] ceased; and soon after 
we were haifed by some natives, on the Oude side, 
who asked us to come on shore, and said tliey 
would take ns to their rUjah, who was friendly 
to the English.’ This proved to he the case; 
for Lieutenant Delafosse, Lioutenaut Mowbray- 
Thomson, and one or two companions, remained 
in secarity and comparative comfort tiirougliout 
the month of July, until an opportunity occurred 
for joining an English force. 

Although the boat-adventure just narralcd was 
foil of painful excitement, ending in the death of 
nearly all the persons by shooting or drowning 
—yet there is one still to l>e noticed more sadden- 
ing in its character, for the sufferers were reserved 
for a worse death. The name of Sir Hugh Wheeler 
is connected with this adventure in a way not 
easily to*be accounted for; Mr Shepherd and 
Lieutenant Delafosse were not witnesses of it. and 
no reliable personal narrative is obtainable from 
any one who was actually present when it oc- 
cutTed. The probability is, that Sir Hugh, although 
wounded in the intrenchment, di;] not die until 
the boat-expedition had commenced, and that the 
same boat contained his daughter and liis (living 
or dead) body. At anyrate, this was the last the 
world could hear of a brave old soldier, who went 
to India fifty-four years before; who fought with ' 
Lord Lake before Delhi in 1804; fiiho took an 
active part in the Punjattb war; and who bad 
been military commander of the Cawnpore district 
from 1850 to 1857. It was also the last to be 
heard if Brigadier Jack, who commanded the 
Cawnpore cantonment; and of many bravo Eng¬ 
lish officers, from colonels down to ensigus, of both 
the English and the native regiments. 

Whether the general was alive or dead, and by 
w^msoever accompanied, it appears certain that 
a large party rowed many miles down the Ganges. 
One account states that Baboo llambnksh, a 
!temind§r of Eiowreea Kheyra near Fnttebjioor, 
stopped the boats, captured the persons who were 
in them, and sent them in carts as prisoners 
back to Cawnpore. The names of Mr Reid, Mr 
Thomas Greenway, Mr Kirkpatrick, Mt Mackenzie; 
Captain Mackeniti^ ftnd Dr Harris, were men¬ 
tioned in connection 'wfib this band of unfortun¬ 
ates ; but accuracy in this particular is not to be 
insured. The narrative given by Nujoor JcwaiTcc, 
the native afterward? examined by l^glish officers 
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at Oawopotw, was different, in many points, and 
much more detailed. He stated that ^e boat in 
question, aRer proceeding some distance, got upon 
a sand-bank, where there was a severe encounter ; 
the sepoys not only ran along the shore, but fol* 
lowed in boate shooting at the Tiotioas as soon as 
they got within musket-range, and receiving many 
fatal shots in return. A freshet in the river 
released (he boat, and the voyage recommenced. 
Meanwhile, the probable ^oape <rf this party being 
reported to Neiia Sahib, he ordered three com¬ 
panies of the 3d Oude infantry to pursue the 
boat, and eflect a complete capture. The boat 
was soon after taken, and all the occupants seised 
as prisoners. ‘There came out of that l^t,’ 
said Nnjoor Jewarree, ‘sixty sahibs (gentlemen), 
tweuty-fivq memsiihibs (ladies), and four children 
—one boy and three half-grown girls.’ Ilis story ; 
then proceeded to details which, if correct, show 
that Sir Hugh Wheeler was in the boat, and still 
alive; for a contest ensued between Nena and 
some of the soldiers whether or not the old 
general should be put to death: many of the 
sepoys wishing to preserve Ids life. 

It will become apparent to the reader, from the 
natiiTc of the above details, that the true story of 
the boat-catastrophe at Cawnpore will probably 
never be fully told. All that we positively know 
is, that one portion of the wretched victims met 
their death in the river, by muskets, swords, and 
drowning; and that two other portions were 
carried back to a captivity worse even than that 
of the intrenchment. 

The proceedings of Nona Siihib, after the iniquit¬ 
ous treachery of the 27th of June, boro evident 
relation to his own advancement ns an independ¬ 
ent cbicflain. At sunset on that day he held a 
review of all the rebel troops around Cawnpore on 
a )>hiin between the now deserted intrenebmont 
.and the Ganges. They appear to have consisted 
of five regiments of Bengal native infantry, two 
of Oude native infhntry, one of Bengal cavalry, 
two of Oude cavalry, two of irregular cavalry, a 
battery of field-guns, besides sundry detachments 
of regiments, and marauders who became tem¬ 
porary soldiers in the hope of sharing pillage. 
Guns wore fired in honour of the Nena as 
sovereign, of his brother as governor-general, 
and of an ambitions Brahmin Us eommander-in- 
chief, of the newly restored Mahratta kingdom. 
From day to day more troops joined his standard, 
^fter mutinying at various stations on all »des 
of Cawnpore. Twenty thousand armed men are 
said to have boon in that city by the 10th of July; 
and as the Nena was very slow in awarding to 
them any of his ill-gotten wealUi, they recom¬ 
pensed themselves by plundering the inhabitahts, 
under pretext <rf searching for oCnoealed Euro¬ 
peans. Cawnpore was thus plunged- Into great . 
misery, and speedily had cause to lament tile 
absence of its former masters. Nena created new 
offices, for bestowal ujlbn those who bad served 
him; and he ordered the neighbouring zemindars 


to pay to him the revenue tbirt had wont to be 
paid to the Company. He caused to be proclaimed 
by beat of tom-tom, throtighout Cawnpore and the 
surrounding district, that he had entirely con¬ 
quered the British^ and that, their period of reign 
in India having been completed, he was prepar¬ 
ing to drive them out foot by foot. During this 
heyday of self-assumed pow®:, he issued many 
remarkable proclamations, worthy of fiote as 
indications of his ambitious views, of his hopes as 
dependent on the mass of the native people, and 
of the stigma which he sought to throw on the 
British government. Some of these proclamations 
are given in flill at the end of the present ciiapter. 
There are many facts which loud support to the 
supposition that this grasp at power and wealth 
was suggested to him by the gr^ual development 
of events. He probably entertained crafty designs 
and suppressed viildictivenesB from the outset; 

I but these did not shew themselves openly until 
: the native troops at the cantonment had rebelled. 
Seeing a door opened by others, which might 
possibly lead him to power and to vengeance, he 
seized the occasion and entered. 

The last acts of the Cawnpore tragedy now await 
our attention. 

What horrors the poor women suffered during 
their eighteen days of captivity under this detest¬ 
able miscreant, none will ever fully know; partial 
glimpses only of the truth will ever come to light. 
According to the ayah’s narrative, already notioed, 
the women and children who were conveyed from 
the boats iinto captivity were a hundred and 
fifteen in number. The poor creatures (the women 
and elder girls) were sought to be tempted by an 
emissary of the Nena to enter quietly into his 
harem; but they one and all expressed a determi¬ 
nation to die where they were, and with each 
other, rather than yield to dishonour. They were 
then destined to be given up to the sensual lieciiee 
of the sepoys and sowars who had aided in their 
capture; but tbeidieroic conduct of Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s daughter is said to have deterred the 
ruffians. What this ‘Judith of Cawnpore’ really 
did, is dlfibrently reported. Her heroism was mani¬ 
fested, in one vei'Sion of the story, by an undaunted 
and indignant reproach against the native troops 
for their treachery to the English who had fed and 
clothed them, and for their cowardice in molesting 
defiMiceless womenin another version, she shot 
down five sepqys in succession with a revolver, and 
then threw herself into a well to escape outrage; 
in a third, given by Mr Shepherd, this English liuly, 
being taken away by a trooper of the 2(i native 
cavalry to his own hut, rose in the night, securod 
the trooper’s sword, killed him and three other 
Hien, and then thi^w herself into a well; while 
a fourth version, on the authority of the ayah, 
represents the general’s daughter as cutting off the 
heads of tto less than five men in the trooper s hut. 
These aocounts, incompatible one with another, 
nevertheless reveal to us a true soldier’s daughter, 
an English gentlewoman, resolved to proceed 
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to any extremity in defence of ‘ her own 
purity. 

The Tictims were detained three days at Lena’s 
camp, with only a little parched ^in to Cat, dirty 
■water to drink, and Rie hard froiind to lie upon, 
without matting or beds of any kind. The ayah 
states that the Neds, after the events of the 27th 
of June, sent to ask the temporarily suecesful 
King of Delhi what he should do with ilie women 
and children ; to which a reply was received, that 
they were not to be killed. Whether this state¬ 
ment be right or wrong, the captives were taken 
from the camp to Cawnpore, and there incar¬ 
cerated in a house near the Assembly Rooms, 
consisting of outbuildings of the medical depdt, 
shortly liefore occupied by Sir George Parker. 
Here they were joined by more thsm tibirty other 
European women and children, the unhappy relics 
of the boat-expedifion that Mad been recaptured 
near Futtehpoor in the vain attempt to escape. 
Without vetfturiag to decide whethfflr the' ayah, 
Nnjoor Jewawee, Mr Shepherd, or Lieutenant 
Delafosse -was most neswly correct in regard of 
numbers; oir whether Sir Hugh Wheeler was at 
that time alive or dead—dt appetws tolerably cer¬ 
tain that many unhappy prisoners were brought 
back into Cawnpore on the Isl of July. All the 
men were butchered in cold blood on evening 
of the same day. One officer’s srife, with her cMd, 
clung to her husband witii such de^pm'ate tenacity 
that they could not he separated; ahd all three 
were killed at once. The other women were spared 
for the time. This new influx, together with ftve 
members of the Greenway family, swelled the roll 
of prisoners in the small building to a number 
that has been variously estimated feom a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred, nearly all women and 
children. Their diet was miserably insufficient; 
and thoir sufferings were such that many died 
through want of the necessaries of life. ‘ It is not 
easy to describe,’ says Mr Shepherd, ‘but it may 
be imagined, the misery of so <nany helpless per¬ 
sons; some wounded, others sick, and all labouring 
under the greatest agony of heart for the loss of 
those, so dear to tben^ who had so recently been 
killed (perhaps before iheir own eyes); cooped 
up night and day in a small low pnkha-roofed 
house, in the hottest season of the year, without 
beds or punkahs, for a whole fortnight—and con¬ 
stantly reviled and Insulted by a set of bmtuh 
ruffians keeping w.-itch over theml’ 

Added to all these suffering women and chil¬ 
dren, were those belonging to the second boat- 
oxp^ition from Futteghur. It will be remem¬ 
bered, from the details given in a former page, that 
one party from this fort reached Bithoor about tbe 
middle ^ June, and were at onefe murdered by 
orders of Nena Sahib; while another body, after 
a manly struggle ag^nst the rebels for two or 
three weeks, did not prosecute their voyage down¬ 
wards until Jnly^tlt will throw light on the 
perils and terrors of these several boat-adventures 
to transcribe a few. sentences from an official 


account by Mr G. J. Jones, a civil servant of the 
Conipany, who left Ftttteghur with the re.st on the 
4th of July, but happily kept clear of the parti- 
oular boat-load which went down to Cawnpore: 

had not proceeded fer, when it was feunJ 
-that Colonel Goldie’s boat was much too large 
and heavy for us to manage; it was accordingly 
determined to be abandoned; so all the ladies and 
c^ldren were tideen into Colonel Smith’s boat. 
A little delay was thus caused, wliich the sepoyr 
took advantage of to bring a gun to bear on the 
boats; the distance, however, was too great; every 
ball M short. As soon as tW ladies and children 
were all safely on board, we started, and got 
doVfai as fer as Singheerampore ■without accident, 
although fired upon by the villagers. Here we 
stopped a few minutes to repair the rudder of 
Colonel Smith’s boat; and one out of the two 
boatmen we had was killed by a matchlock ball. 
The rudder repaired, wo started again. Colonel 
Smith’s boat taking the lead;,we bad itot gone 
beyond a few yards, when our boat grounded on 
a soft muddy sand-bank; the other boat passed 
on; all hands got into the water to push her; but, 
notwithstanding all our efforts, we could not 
manage to move her. We had not been in this 
unhappy position half wi hour, when two boats, 
apparently empty, were seen coming down the 
stream. They came within twenty yards of us, 
when Wo discovered they carried sepoys, who 
opened a heavy fire, killing and wounding several. 
Mr Cburcher, senior, was riibt through the cliest; 
Mr Fisher, who was just behind me, was wounded 
in the thigh. Hearing him call out, I had scarcely 
time to turn rovmd, when I felt a smart blow on 
my right riioulder; a bullet had grazed the 
skiB and taken off a little of the flesh. M.ijor 
Robertson was wounded in the face. The 
boats were now alonpide of us. Some of the 
sepoys had already got into our boat. Major 
Robertson, seeing no hope, begged the ladies to 
come into the water rather than fall into their 
hands. While the ladies were throwing themselves 
into the water, I jumped into the boat, took up a 
loaded musket, and, going astern, shot n sepoy. 
... Mr and Mrs Fisher were about twenty yards 
from the boat; he had his child in his arms, 
apparently lifeless. Mrs Fisher could not stand 
f^ainst the current; her dress, which acted like 
a saO, knookM her down, when she was holpeil 
up by Mr Firiier. . . . Early the next morning a 
voice hailed us frwn the shore, which we recog¬ 
nised as Mr Fisher’s. He came on board, anti 
informed utiffiat his poor ■wife and child had been 
drowned in his arms.’ 

The occupants of the boat that prosecuted the 
voyage down to Cawnpore, jJr rather Bithoor, 
suffered greatly: the hands of tho gentlemen 
who Were on board, and who pulled the boat, 
were terribly blistered; the women and children 
suffered sad hardships; and all were worn down 
by Migue and anxiety. «At Bithoor, so far as tbe 
accounts are inteUigible, Nena Sahib’s son seized 
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the boat, and sent all the unfortunate Europeans language, in the house of a native doctor who had 
in her into confinement at Oawnpore. As in other been in charge of the prisoners, or some Of them, 
parts of this mournful tragedy, it wiy be vain W It was, or professed to be, a list of those who were 
attempt accuracy in the statfflnent of the numbed placed unto his care on Tuesday the 7th of Jidy; 
of those that sufiered; but there is a snbSidisiJ^ but whether invalids only, «bes not dearily appear, 
source of information, possessing a good' deal of AU the names were give^ with some inaojuraoy 
interest in connection with the July occurrences, in spdling; which, however, cannot be considered 
When, at a later <tote, the rtoonquerors of Cewa-' as rendering the document untrustworthy. In it 
pore were in a position to attempt a solntipn^^f wem to he found large families of Greenways, Reids, 
ifae terrible mystery; when the buildings of Clawn- Jacolns, Fitsgeralds, Dempsters, and others known 
pore were searched, and the inhabitants examined, to have been in Cawnpore about that time. They 
for any documents relating to the suffering Euro- were a hundred and sixty-three in nniaber. To this 
peans—a paper was found, written in the IkDihratta hapless group was add^ another list, containing 



House at Cawnpore in wUobtlie women and (diildten were masieered. 


the names of forty-seven fugitives hclqnging to the bom; and to bear its two wretched days of 
stemd boat-party from Futteghur, who are reported life 1 

as having arrived on the 11th of July, and who Let ns follow Mr Shepherd’s two narratives— 
included many members of the families of the one public, for govemmmit information; one in a 

Goldies, Smiths, Tnckers, Heathcotes, <kc., already letter, relating ntore especially to his own personal 

named in connection with the Futteghur calam- troubles and sufferings—conraming the crowning 

itics. Thj Mahratta document gave altogether iniquity of Nena Sahib at Cawnpore. 

the names of two hundred and tan persons j hut After his capture, on attempting to hasten from 
it was silent on tho question how many other the intrenchment to the city, the commissary 

Europeans were on those days in the clutches of was subjected to a sort of mock-trial, and con- 

the ruthless chieftain of Bithoor. A flirther list demned to three years’ imprisonment with hard 

contained the names of about twenty-six persons, labour; on what plea or evidence, is not stated, 

apparently all women and childreu, who died He implies that if he had been known as an 

nnder this native debitor’s hands between the 7th English man, he would certainly have been put to 

and the I5th, diminishing to that extout.tiie death. On the third day after his captnre ho 

number of those loft for massacra To most of heard a rumour of certain movements among 
the names ‘ cholera,’ or ‘ diarrhoea,’ or ^i^srattafy' his unfortunate compatriots in the intrenchment. 
was appended, as the cause of dealEi to two ‘Oh! how I felt,’ he exclaims, ‘when, in con- 

names, ‘wounds;’ while one of the patients was finement, I heard that tho English were going in 

‘ a baby two days old.’ In what a place, and safety ! I could not keep iny secret, but told the 

under what circumstances, for an intot to be subadar of the prison-guard that I was a Christian; 
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I nearly lost my life by this exposure.* Mr Shep¬ 
herd was confined for twenty-four' days in h 
miserable prison, with h<»vy fetters on his legs, 
and only so much parched grain for food as wotdd 
prevent actual' starvation. As days wore on, he 
obtained dismal evidence that the departure from 
the intrenchmeut had not been sa^ly effected ; 
that coward treacheiy had been displayed by the 
Nena; that innocent lives bad been taken; and 
that the survivors were held in horrible thraldom 
by that cruel man. The oommisMry was a prisoner 
within the city during all the later days of the 
trascfly j whether he was within earshot of the 
sutlei ers, is not stated; but the following contains 
portions of his narrative relating to that period: 
‘Certain spies, whether real or imaginary is not 
known, were brought to. the Nena as being the 
bo,arers of letters supposed to have been written 
to the British {at AHahahad] by the helpless 
females in their captivity; and with these letters 
some of the inhal^tanta of the <dt^ wore believed 
to bo iuiplicaW It was therefore decreed 
by Nena Sahib that the spies, together with 
ail tlio women and children, as also the few 
gentlemen whose lives bad been spared, should 
be put to death.’ Mr Sheidterd connected these 
gentlemen witli the Entiegbur fogitives, oon- 
ceruing whom, however, he possmsed very little 
information. It was a forther porden of Nena’s 
decree, that all the babomt (Heni^ees empfol'ed as 
clerks) of the city, and evotj Individual who could 
read or write English, should have their right 
hands and poses ont off. At length, on the Jfith, 
just before quitting Cawnpore in the vain hope 
of checking the advance of a British eoluinn, 
this savage pnt his deoreei into execution, ‘ The 
DJitive spies were fimt pnt to +'43 sword j after 
thorn the gentlemen, who were brought ftom the 
outbuildings in which they had been confined, and 
shot with bullets. Then the poor females were 
ordered to come out; but neither threats nor 
persuasions could induce them to do so. They 
laid hold of eiich other by dozens, and dung so 
closely that it was impossiblo to separate or drag 
them out of the buildingi The troopers therefore 
brought muskets, and after firing a great many 
shots through the doors, windows, &c., rushed in 
with swords and bayonets. Some of the helpless 
creatures in their agony fell down at the feet of 
their murderers, and begged them in the most 
pitifiil manner to spare their Kves; but to no 
purpose. The fearful deed was done deliber¬ 
ately and determinedly, in the midst of the most 
dreadful shrieks and cries of the victims. From 
a little before sunset till dark was occupied in 
completing the dreadful deed. The doors of the 
buildings were then looked for the night, and the 
murderers went to their homes. Next morning 
it was found, on opening the doors, that some ten 
or fifteen females, with a few of the children, 
had managed to escape from death by hiding 
under the murdered bodies of their fellow- 
prisoners. A fresh command was thereupon sent 


to mnnier these also; but the survivoni not being 
able to bear the idea of being cut down, rushed out 
into the oompound, and seeing a well &ere, threw 
themselves' into it. The dead bodies of those 
murdered on the previous evening were then 
ordered to be thrown into the same well; and 
julluda were appointed to drag them away like 
dogs.’ 

Mr Shepherd himself did not witness this 
slaughter; no looker-on, so for as is known, hast 
plao^ uprai record his or her account of the scene. 
Nor does there appear any trustworthy evidence to 
shew What the poor women endured in the period, 

’ varying from four to eighteen days, during which 
they were in the Nena^ power; but the probability 
is fearfully great that they passed through* an 
ordeal which the mind almost shrinks from con¬ 
templating. Mr Shepherd was evidently of this 
opinion. While telling his tale of misery relating 
to those poor ill-qsed creatures, he hinted at 
‘ sufferings and distresses such as have never before 
been cxpeiienoed or beard of on the face of the 
earth.’ It W'as in his agony of grief that ho wrote 
this; when, on the 17th of July, a victorious 
English column entered Oawnpore; and when, 
imipediately on his liberation, he hastened like 
others to the house of slaughter, Only when the 
manacles had been struck from, his limbs, and he 
had become once more a free man, did ho learn 
the fall bitteniess of hjs lot. ‘ (tod Almighty has 
hcca graciously pleased to spare my poor life,’ was 
the bi^nning of a fetter written by him on that 
day tow brother stationed at Agra, ‘I am the 
only individued saved among all the European 
and Ohriatian community that inhabited tliis 
station.' [Nearly but not exactly true.] ‘ My ] xior 
dear wife, my darling sweet dhild Polly, poor dear 
Rebecca and her children, and poor innocent 
children Emmeline and Mai’tha, as also Mrs Frost 
and poor Mrs Osborne ’ [these being tlie members 
of his family whom he had left in the intrench- 
ment on the 24th of June, when he .set out dis¬ 
guised on his fruitless mission], ‘were all most 
inhumanly butchered by the cruel insurgents on 
the day before yesterday; ’ and his letter then 
conveyed the outpourings of a heart almost riven 
by such irreparable losses. 

While reserving for a fetu^ chapter all notice 
of the brilliant military movements which a 
small band of heroes forced a way inch by inch 
from Allahabad to Oawnpore; and of the strnggle 
made by the Nena, passionately but ineffectnaliy, 
to maintain hislil-gotten honours as a seif-elected 
Mahratta sovereign—it may nevertheless he well 
in this .place to follow the story of the massacre 
to its dose—to know how much was left, and of 
what kind, calculated to render still more vividly 
evident the fate of the victims. 

Never, while fife endures, will the English 
officers and soldiers forget the sight which met 
their gaze when they entered Oawnpore on the 
17th of July. It was frtjquently observed that 
all were alike deeply moved by the atrocities that 
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came to light in many parts of Sortheta InuMa. 
Calcutta, weeks and eren months afterwards, 
tained ladies who had escaped from rarjous towns 
and stations, and who entered the Anglo-Indian 
capital in most deplorahlo condition: ears, noses, 
Ups, tongues, hands, cut off; while o^ers had 
suffered suoh monstrous and incredibly degrading 
barbarities, that they resolutely refhsed all identi¬ 
fication, preferring to remain in nameless obsourity, 
j-ather than their humiliation should be known to 
their friends in England. Their children, in many 
instances, had their eyes gouged out, and their 
feet cut off. Many were taken to Calcutta in 
such hurry and confusion, that it remained 
long in doubt from what places they had escaped; 
and an instance is recorded of a little child, who 
belonged no one knew to whom, and whose only* 
account of hereelf was that she was ‘Mamma's 
]iel;’ mournfully touching, words, telling of a 
gentle rearing and a once happy home. An 
olKcer in command of one of the English r<^i- 
ments, speaking of the effect produced on his men 
by the sights and rumours of flend-like cruelty, 
observed: ‘Very little is said among the men 
or officers, the subject being too maddening; 
but there is a curious expression discernible in 
every face when it is mentioned—a stem com- 
))vo-sion of the lips, and a flerco glance of the eye, 
which sliew that when the time comes, no mercy 
will bo shewn to those who have shewn none.’ 
lie told of fearful deeds; of two little children 
(ortiired to death, and portions of thoir quivering 
flesh forced down the throats of their parents, who 
were tied up naked, and had been compelled to 
fill css the slaughter of their innocent ones. The 
feelings of those who were not actually present at 
the scenes of horror are well expressed in a letter 
written by a Scottish officer, who was hemmed in 
at Agra during many weeks, when he longed-to 
be engaged in active service chastising the rebels, 
lie had, some months before, been an officer in 
one of the native regiments that mutinied at 
(}a\vui>ore; and, in relation to tlie events at that 
place, ho said; ‘ I am truly thankfuk that most 
of the officers of niy late corps died of fever in 
the intrenehmeut, previous to the awful massacre. 
Yv'oul J that it had been the will of Heaven that 
all had met the same ^te, fearful ha that was. 
For weeks exposed to a scorching sun, without 
shelter of any kind, and surrounded by the dying 
and the dead, thoir ears ringi^ with the groans 
of the wounded, the shouts of snn-struok madmen, 
the jilaintive cries of children^ ttte Mttor sobs and 
sighs of bereaved mothers, widows,-jmd orphans. 
Even such a death was far better than wha-tfell to 
the lot of many. Not even allowed to die without 
being made witnesses of the Ufljndy : deaths of all 
they loved on earth, they were insulted, abnasd, 
and finally; after weeks of such treatment, oroelly 
and foully murdered. One sickens, and shudders 
at the bare mention of it. Oh! how thank¬ 

ful I am that 1 have na*wife, no sisters out here.' 
It was a terrible crisis that could lead officers, 
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eight or ten thousand miles away from those near 
and dear to them, to say this. . 

It is necessary, as a matter of historical truth, 
to describe hrieffy the condition of the house of 
slaughter on the 17th of July; and this cannot be 
bptter done than in the words «nployed by the 
o^oem and soldiem in various letters written by 
them, afterwards made pubUh The first that we 
shall select runs thus: ‘1 havd seen the learful 
slaughter-house; and I also saw one of the 1st 
native infantry men, according to order, wash up 
part of the blood which stains the floor, before 
being hanged.’ [This order will presently be 
noticed in the words of Brigadier Neill] ‘ There 
were quantities of dresses, clogged thickly with 
blood ; children's frocks, frills, and ladies’ under¬ 
clothing of all kinds; boys’ trousers; leaves of 
Bibles, and of one book in particular, which 
seems to be strewed over the whole place, called 
Preparation for Death; broken daguerreotypes ; 
hair, some nearly a yard long; bonnets, all 
bloody; and one or two shoes, l acked up a bit 
of paper with the words on it, “ NeSd!», hair, with 
love;” and opened and found a little bit tied up 
with ribbon. The first [troops] tliat went in, I 
believe, saw the bodies with their arras atid legs 
sticking out through the ground. They had all been 
thrown in a heap in the well’ A second letter: 
‘The house was alongside the Cawnpoie hotel, 
where the Nena lived. I never was more horrified. 
I am not exaggerating when 1 tell you that the 
soles of my boots were more than covered with the 
blood of these poor wretched creatures. Portions 
of tlieir dresses, collars, children’s socks, and ladies’ 
round hats, lay about, saturated with their blood; 
and in the sword-cuts on the wooden pillars of the 
room, long dark hair was sticking, carried by the 
edge of the weapon, and there hung their tresses 
—a most painful sight. 1 picked up a mutilated 
Prayer-book; it aitpcared to have been open at 
page 36 of the Litany, where I have little doubt 
those poor creatures sought and found consolation 
in that beautifnl supplication; it is there sprinkled 
with blood.’ A tiiird: ‘Wo found that the Nena 
had murdered all the women and children that ho 
had taken prisoners, and thrown tliem naked down 
a well The women and childrm had been kept 
in a sort of xenana, and no attrition whatever 
paid to cleanliness. In that place they had been 
butchered, as the ground was eovered with clotted 
blood. One poor woman had Evidently been 
working, as a small work-box was open, and the 
thinp scattered about. There were several chil¬ 
dren's small round hats, evidently shewing that 
that was their prison. The well close by was one 
of the most awM sights imaginable.’ A fourth : 
‘ It is an actual and literal fact, that tlio floor of 
the inner room was several inches deep in blood 
all over ; it eame over men’s shoes as they stepped. 
Tresses of women’s hair, children’s shoes, and 
articles of female, wear, broad hats and bonnets, 
books, and such like things, lay scattered all about 
the rooms. There were the marks of buUets and 
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sword-cuts on the walls—not high ui>, as if men 
had fought—but low down, and about the ooraeis 
wdlcre the poor crouching creatures had been cat, 
to pieces. The bodies of the victims had been 
thrown indiscriminately into a weH—a mangled 
heap, with anns and legs protruding.’ Some of 
the officers, by carefully examining the walli^ 
found scraps of writing in pencil, <w twratched in 
the plaster, such as, ‘ Thinfcof us Avenge us 
‘ Your wives and families are here in misery and 
at the disposal of savages ’—•* Oh, oh! my child, 
my child.’ One letter told of n row of women’s 
shoos, with ilmding amputated feet in them, ranged 
in cruel mockery on one side of a room; while the 
other side exhibited a iw of children’s shoes, 
filled in a similarly terrible way; bnt it is not cer¬ 
tain whether the place referred, to was Cawnpore. 
Another writer mentioned an incident which, unless 
supported by collateral testimony, seems wanting 
in pi'obability. It was to the effect that when the 
78th Highlanders entered Cawnpore, they found 
the remains of Sir Hugh Wheeler’s daughter. They 
removed the hair carefully from the head; sent 
some of it to tlie relations of the unfortunate lady ; 
divided the rest amongst tliemselvos; counted 
eveiy single hair in each parcel; and swore to 
take a terrible i-evengo by putting to death as 
many mutineers a.s there were hairs. The stoim 
of indignant feeling that might suggest such a vow 
can be understood easily enough; bnt the alleged 
mode of manifestation savours somewhat of the 
melodramatic and improbable. 

A slight allusion has been made above to 
Brigadier Neill’s proceedings at Cawnpore, after 
the fatal 17th of July. In what relation he stood 
to the reconquering force will be noticed in its due 
jilace; but it may be well here to quote a passage 
from a private letter, written independently 
of his public dispatches; ‘I am collecting all 
the property of the deceased, and trying to 
trace if any have survived; but as yet have 
not succeed^ in finding one.’ [Captain Brace’s 
research,,presently to be mentioned, had not then 
been made.] ‘ Man, woman, and child, seem 
all to have been nanrdered. As soon as that 
monster Nena Sahib heard of the success of our 
troops, and of their havmg forced the bridge about 
twenty miles from Cawnpore, he ordered the 
wholesale butchery of the poor women and chil¬ 
dren. I find the officers’ servants behaved shame¬ 
fully, and wero*in the plot, all but the lowest-caste 
ones. They deserted their masters and plundered 
them. Whenever a rebel is caught, he is imme¬ 
diately tried, and unless he can prove a defence, 
he is sentenced to be hanged at once; but the chief 
rebels or ringleaders I make first clean up a 
certain portion of the pool of blood, still two inches 
deep, in the shed where the fearful murder and 
mutilation of women and children took place. To 
touch blood is most abhorrent to the high-caste 
natives; they think by doing so thi^ doom their 
souls to perdition. Let them thitik so. My object 
is to indict a. fearful punishment for a revolting. 


cowardly, barbsirous deed, and to strike terror into 
these rebels. ; . . The well of mutilated bodies— 
ala» 1 containing upwards of two hundred wpmn 
and childten—I have had decently covered in and 
brfilt up la one grave.’ 

' Witih one additional testimony, we will close this 
scene ofgloomy horror. The tel of Shaftesbury, 
as was noticed in a fotmnr page, took occasion soon 
after the news of the Cawnpore atrocities reached 
London, to advert at a public meeting to the, 
shrinking abhorrence with which those deeds were 
regai-ded, and to the failure of the journalists 
to present the full and fearful truth. He him¬ 
self mentioned an incident, not as an example of 
the worst that hod been done by the incarnate 
fiends at Cawnpore, but to indicate how much 
remains to be told if pen dare write or tongue 
utter it: ‘ I have seen a copy of a letter written 
and sent to England by an officer of rank who was 
one of the first that entered Cawnpore a few hours 
after the perpeteation of the frightful massacre, 
... To his unutterable dismay, ho saw a number 
of European women stripped stark-naked, lying on 
their backs, fastened by the arms and legs; and 
there many of them had been lying four or five 
days exposed to a buming sun; others had been 
more recently laid down; others again had been 
actually hacked to pieces, and so I'ccentlj, that the 
blood which streamed from their mangled bodies 
was still warm. He found children of ten, twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen years of age treated in the 
same horrible manner at the cornere of the streets 
and in all parts of the town: attended by every 
circumstance of insult, the most awftil and the 
most degrading, the most hoiTible and frightful to 
the conception, and the most revolting to the 
dignity and feriings of civilised men. Cawnpore 
was only a sample of what was perpctratetl in 
Various parts of that vast region, and that with 
a r^nement of cruelly never before heard of. 
Women and children have been massacred before; 
hut 1 don’t believe there is any instance on recurd 
where children have been reserved in cold blood 
to be most .cruelly and anatomicaUy tortured in 
the presence of their horrified parents bcfoi-e being 
finally put to death.’ 

Something must be said hero concerning the 
devastated property at Cawnpore, in relation to 
the miserable beings to whom it had once belonged. 
When the city was again in British hands, and the 
llajah of Bithoor driven but with the curses of all 
English hearts resting on him, it was found to he 
in such a devastated state, so far as regarded Euro¬ 
peans, that Brigadier Neill was at a loss what to do 
with the wrecks of spoliated properly. He requested 
Captain Bruce, of the fith Ffinjauh cavalry, whom 
be had appointed temporarily superintendent of 
p<diee, to write to the Calcutta newspapers, inviting 
the aid of any one able to identify the property. 
The letter said: ‘ The property of the unfortunate 
people who lost their lives here has been collected 
in one spot; ai)d any yrhich can he recognised will 
he handed over to the ownera, or put up to auction 
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for the bene^t of the estates of the deceased. 
There is a g<^od deal of property belonging to the 
di&rent me|rcantile firms here, as as to the 
heirs of decked officers, &c.$ h^. when 1 mention 
that every mouse was gutt^ and the proper^ 
Bctittercd am sixty or seventy sqaasb miles of 
countiy, i^will bo apparent how impossible it was 
to take of individual interests..... Almost 
all the former European readents here having 
l^een mt^Mored by ^ miscreant Nona Sahib, 
there is,mo one forthcoming to recognise or give 
any information cone^ing the property that has 
been s^ed.’ At a later date Captain Bruce cap¬ 
tured bne of the boatmen who had come down 
from Butteghur with the first party of unhappy 
fugitives from that place; the man bad a large 
amount of.English jowolloiy in his possession, 
comprising brooches, earrings, bracelets, clasps, 
studs, shawl-pins, hair-lockets, gold chains, and 
similar articles. The boatman had probably 
secreted tho jewel-caskets of tho unfortunate 
I ladies, at or shortly before the forcible landing of 
the boat-party at Bithoor. 

A much more painM inquiry, than any relating 
to property, wiis that relating to the loss of life. 
When Captain Bnice, after many days of sedulous 
inquhy, had collected all tlie available information 
bearing on the fate of the hapless sufferers, ho 
arrived .at these conclusions—that the only 
Europeans who escaped from the boat-massacre, 
and really obtained their liberty, were two officers 
.and two soldiers—probably Lieutenant Delafosse 
and three of bis companions; that tho only one 
who remained in Cawnpore and yet preserved his 
life, was a pensioner of the 3d light dragoons, who 
was concealed in the city by a trooper of the 4th 
liglit cavalry; and that there were, on the 31st of 
July, six Englishmen, three Englishwomen, and 
three children, concealed and protected by the 
Kajah of Calpeo, across the Jumna; but it was 
not stated, and perhaps not known, whether they 
had gone thither from Cawnpore. Mr Sliepherd 
himself was not included in this list. When 
Lieutenant Delafosse, about a fortnight after the 
recapture of Cawnpore, was requested by Brigadier 
Neill to fumish tho best list he coffid of the 
English sufferers at that place, he endeavoured 
to separate the victims into three groups, according 
as they had died in the intrenchment, in the boats, 
or in the house of slaughter. But this was neces¬ 
sarily a very imperfect list; for, on the one hand, 


he knew nothing of the two parties of fhgitives 
from Futteghurj while, on tho other, he sp^s of 
many persons who camo into thd station wiA 
their families on account of disturbance, and 
whose names he did not know. T^ing the matter 
in a military estimate, however, he gave the 
names of one general (Wheeler), one brigadier 
(Jack),' three colonels; five Jutyore, thirteen cap¬ 
tains, thirty-nine lieutenants, Ave ansigns, and 
nine doctors or army-surgeons ; Lady and Miss 
Wheeler, Sir George Parker, aUd two clergymen 
Or missionaries, were among the other members 
in his melancholy list. No guess can bo made of 
the total numbers from this document, for the 
persons included under the word ‘family’ are 
seldom specified by name or number. The monm- 
ful truth was indeed only too evident that many 
complete famUies—families consisting of very 
numerous members—were among the slaughtered. 
When the lists began to be made out, of those 
who had boon known as Cawnpore residents or 
Futteghur fugitives, and who were, found dead 
when the En^isli recaptured the place, there 
were such entries as these—‘ Greonway: Mr, two 
Mrs, Martha, Jane, John, Henry’—‘Fitzgerald: 
John, Margaret, Mary,Tom, Ellen’—‘Gilpin: Mrs, 
William, Harriet, Sarah, Jane, F.’—‘ ]^id: Mr, 
Susan, James, Julia, C., Charles’—^‘Eeevo: Mrs, 
Mary, Catherine, Ellen, Nelly, Jane, Cornelia, Deon.’ 

Bcligions men, thoughtM men—and, on the 
other hand, men wrought np to a pitch of 
exasperated feeling—afterwards spoke of the fatal 
well as a spot that should be marked in some 
way for the observance of posterity. Two church 
missionaries were among the murdered at Cawn¬ 
pore ; and it was urged in many quarters that a 
Christian church, built with the splendour and 
resources of a great nation, would be a suitable 
erection at that spot—as an appropriate memorial 
to the dead, a striking lesson to the living, and the 
commencement of a grand effort to Christianise the 
heathen millions of India. Whether a church be 
tho right GOVOTing for a hideous pit containing 
nearly two hundred mangled boffics of gentle 
Englishwomen and children; and whether rival 
creeds would struggle for precedency in the manage¬ 
ment of its construction, its details, and the form 
of its service—may fairly admit of doubt; but with 
or without a chureh, the English in no parts of the 
world are ever likriy to foiget The Weel at 
Cawntoee 1 




Ifena SahUt't ProclatMtUon*.-~Wieh. Generals Neill and 
Havelock were at Cawnpore, during a period subsequent ta 
that comprised within the range of the present chapter, 
they found many proclamations which had been printed in 
the Mahratta language by oifier of Nena Sahib, as if for 
distrihurion among the natives under his influence. These 


proclamations were afterwards translated into English, and 
Included among the pariiamentary papers relating to India. 
A few of them may fittingly be reproduced here, to shew by 
what mesne that consummate Tillain sought to attain his 
ends. 

Thd foUowiog appears to have heoxi issued on or about 
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the Iiit of Jnly ‘Aa, by the kiadnew of God (uid the 
ihbal or good-fortone of the Smp^r, gll the 
-who were et Delhi, Foooah, Bataia, and Other places^ tmd 
Oven thoee 5000 European eoldieiEi Who Went in die^te 
into the former city and were direovered, are deitH^ed ahd; 
aent to hell by the piona ae4 aagaeiMIbroiipa, who Aw firm 
to their reli^on; apd pa they hfye au hem oosqu^ed by 
the preaent goVeritinent, and as no itace of Iheiu is left in 
these plaqea, it ie tiio duty ol all the wbjects and Bervanta 
of the government to rejoice at. Ato d^i^W intetligene^ 
and toeany onthsb' reipaitive work witih eomfort wd ehae.' 

thia vm aojmnpanied Iw another ”. ‘Ast by the bonnly 
of the gloritins A^nighty ft)d end the enemy-deatooying 
fortune of lih Emperor, the yellow-faoed and narrow¬ 
minded people Iwve been Sent to -fael!, and Oawnpore has 
been conquered, -it is neoemry that aQ the sabjeets and 
landowners ahonld be as obedient to the present govern* 
ment,as they had been to the iqrmer one.-; that all the 
government servanto should promptly and djeerfdtly engage 
their whole mind'hi eseouttog the ordere of goverhinent; 
that it is the incumbent duty ei aU the ryots and landed 
proprietom of every dfstriot to rejoice at toe thought that 
toe Christiana have been aent to hell, and both toe Hindoo 
and Mohammedan religiona have heoh confirmed; and that 
they should as usual be obedient to the authorities of the : 
govemmeni^ and never to Suffer any complaint against 
themselves to reach toe ears of toe higher anthority.* 

On the 6th of the same sundih toe Kena issued ,,toe 
following to toe kotwal or J^or of Oawnpwe: ‘It hah 
come to our notice that some of the raty people, having 
heard toe rumouts of the arrival of toe European soldiera 
at Allahabad, arc deserting their houses and going out into 
the districts; you are, therefore, directed to preclaim in 
each lane and street of toe rity that regiments of cavaliy 
and infantry and batteries have been despatched to check 
too Europeans either at Allahabad or Futttopoor; that toe 
people should therefore remain in their houses without any 
apprehension, and engage their minds in canying m their 
work.’ 

Another proclamation displayed in an extraordinary way 
the Bajah’s mode of practising on the credulity of toe 
natives, by the most enormous and barefaced fictions: ‘A 
traveller just arrived in Cawnpore from Calcutta states 
that in the first instance a council was held to take into 
consideration the means to be adopted to do away with the 
religion of the Mohammedans and Hindoos by the distribn- 
tion of cartridges. Xho council came to this resolution, 
that, as this matter was one of religion, the services of seven 
or eight thousand European soldiers would be necessary, 


as 50,000 Hindurianis would have to b* destreyed, and 
then the sfhele of the people of Hindostan would bwme 
Chridtlans. A petition into toe substonco of tola resolu- 
tiwa Was' sent to the Queen Victoria, and it was approved. 
A eoun^ was than bald a second tim^ in which English 
imerohaiitB took a pfbt, and b: was decided that, in order 
tba'^ Ao ^ should arise bum mwbny, large reinforcements 
, sho^ fiw. ‘When Qw di^tch was received and 

. iWtd 'ijin r England, thousands -of wrapekn spldiers were 
embaiM '^’ships as epstdily as ptosible, ann sent off to 
Eindostan,' > ^e news of toMr bring despatched reached 
Oalmi^, the Enghto autooritles there order^ the issue 
of ^ cariaddgto, & toe real intention was to Ghristianist) 
the, army find, and this being elected, the oonveriion of the 
pedlfo would ^e^y follow. Pigs' and cows' fat was 
■ mixed up with the eBxMdets l 'fbis became known through 
one td toe Eengatose who was employed in the cartridge- 
making esfobliriimant. Of those through whosd means 
this was divulged, rim was killed and toe rest impiiaonc' i 
'While in tids oountry toeae counsels were being adopt^ j 
in 'England the vakeel {ambassador) of toe Sultan ; j 
EoUm {Turkey) sent to the sultan that thousad I 
qf EuropeM) soldiiars y^'bring sent for toe purpose i I j 
making Christians of all toe people of Hindostan, Ud I i 
this toe saltan issued a firman , to the King of Egypt-i ' 
tiiis effect: “ You mnst deorive the Queen 'Victoria, fo^^ ib' ^ 
is not a time for fiiettdship, for my vakeel writes tliai' 
thousands of Enropoan sridiere have been despatched for 
toe purpose of making Christians toe army and peop’e of 
Hindostan, In this manner, then, this mnst be checked. 
If ehoidd be remiss, then how can 1 shew my face to God; 
and one day thia may come upon me also, for if the English 
make Chriritaiis of all in Hindostan, they will then lix 
their designs upon my oountry.” 'When the firman reached 
the King of Egypb be prepared and arranged his troops 
before the arrival of the English army at Alexandria, for 
this is the route to India The instant the English army 
arrived, toe King of Egypt opened gnus upon them from 
all rides, and destroyed and sunk their ships, and not a 
single soldier escaped. The Enriish in Calaatta, .after toe 
issue of toe order for the cartri^es, and when toe mutiny 
had 'become meat, were in expectation of the arrival 
of the army from London ; but toe Great God, in bis 
omnipotence, had beforehand put an end to this. When 
the news of the destruction of the army of London became 
known, then the gOveqpor-generel was plunged in grief and 
sorrow, and boat his head. 

‘Done by order of {he Peishwa Bahadoor, 18 Zekrida, 
1273 Hegii^’ 



The Well at Cawnpore. 











H«nse ol tbe nsjah at Alubabav. 

CHAPTEI IX 


BENGAL AND THE tOflTEIt GANGES: JUNE. 



)HEN, through the media of tele¬ 
grams, dispatches, and letters, the 
[ tragical events at Cawnpore became 
known in England, and were in¬ 
vested with an additional hoiror on 
account of a vague suspicion that 
worse remained untold, a painful apd 
’ widely spread sensation was prodaped. 
Nay, more; in almost cveiy part, of the 
civilis^ world, whether or not ip harmony 
with the British government on poKtieal and 
iglomatimial questions, astonishment was excited 
these recitals of pnapproachable barbarity 
among a people who had acquired a sort of 
traditional character for raildnow aP^ feptloness. 
It was about the end of Juno whoit hU^s of the 


Meerut outbreak reached Bondtm ; and from,that 
time each fortnightly mail revoahi fila fruffij&at 
a larger and larger area of India was booting 
involved in tho troubles of Wurreolidn-r^ba^ a 
gradually increasing number of military o^ers 
and civU servants of tbo Oompany, with their 
wives and children, were placed in oircomstanoeB 
of imminent periL !lortdents in the United 


Kingdom, any of whose relations and friends 
were stationcid at Cawnporo, sought eagerly and 
amdously, as each mail arrived, for indications 
that escape ha^J been effected, or a rescuing force 
obtained. No such news came, no such hopes 
were realised; darker and more silent was every¬ 
thing relating to that much-dreaded city, until at 
lepg^ the frightful climax became known. 

There has been a designed avoidance, in tlie 
preceding chapters pf this work, of any account 
of the measures adopted by the British govern¬ 
ment in military matters, or by tho British nation 
in active benevolence, to remi^y the disasters and 
allay the sufferings to whidx the Anglo-Indians 
had 80 suddenly been exposed; for, in truth, India 
knew little of such measures until August was 
fer advanced. Whether all was done that might 
Lave b«en done to expedite the passage of British 
trpojps.fo.Iudi^ is a qu^tion that will have to 
be coi^der^ in ila proper place; tho significant 
tr^ StOW to be homo in mind is that the Calcutta 
government had to meet the difliculties as best it 
could, with the scanty sdpply of troops at that 
time in India—sending to the i^auritius and tho 
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Gape of Good Hopo for soeh reinforcemoats as 
might be aviulable, but Imoving that aid horn 
England coidd not amve Ibr manj months. The 
mode of treatment adopted hero is aatocallj snjf- 
gested by the coarse of eve^ themselves, Wfam 
the ramifications of the Revolt have beeh traced 
throughout the month of Jon^ a chapter triU 
then be devoted to the sahjocts above indicated; 
for, although Cawnpore carried ns into Jiily, we 
have yet to watch what was concurrently passing 
at other places. 

• We begin with the re^on extending from the 
Burmese frontier to the Doab, and forming the 
eastern portion of Northern India; it may for 
convenience be called Bengal, without any rigid 
adherence to territorial subdivision. 

The Indian government was not as yet troubled 
with any serious outbreaks at Chittagong or Dacca, 
or in any of the districts bounding the Bay of 
Bengal on the nortli and east. There were a few 
native troops at the first named of these two 
towns, belonging to one of the mutinous regiments 
at Barrackpore; but tranquillity was not disturbed 
by them. It is true that, when the disloyalty 
of tho 34th became known, the inhabitants of 
Chittagong and Tipperah experienced some alarm 
lest the detachment of this regiment stationed at 
the first-named town might follow the pernicious 
example; but the Company’s collector, having 
three lacs of rupees in hand, quietly removed his 
treasure on board a steamer; and aH un^iness 
was soon allayed. Along the extreme eastern 
border of the Bengal presidency, from Assam down 
through Dacca to Chittagong, the month of June 
similarly passed over without any disturbances 
calling for notice, although a temporary panic 
was excited in more fhiin one spot. At Dacca, 
for instance, the approach of disbanded native 
mutineers was upprehendetl; and a mischievous 
set of Mohammedans, under one Koramut All, 
were detected in the endeavour to sow the seeds 
of disaffection; but by the firmness of the civil 
authorities, and the arrival of a hundred seamen 
in two pinnaces from the Company’s steamers 
ZmolAa and Pun^aub, tranquillity was soon 
restored. 

In the Calcutta and Barrackpore district, 
although no actual mutiny occurred, symptoms 
were presented that gave much anxiety to the 
Europeans residing at tho capitol, and prompted 
energetic preventive measures. We have seen, in 
Chapter II., that much discontent was exhibited at 
Dumdum, Barrackpore, and Berhmnpore, between 
the months of January and May, by the native 
troops; that this discontent was (professedly) 
associated with the affair of the greased cartridges; 
that insubordination led to disarming and dis¬ 
bandment; that the news of the Meerut and 
Delhi atrocities in May greatly alarmed the Cal¬ 
cutta inhabitants} and that many addresses of 
loyalty and sympathy with the government were 
tlienceforth presented. Daring the first half of 
June, the Europuan residents looked with a sort of 


ssspictons watdtfuiness at everything that was 
oeourring around them, prepared to find the 
nativu tteops treacherous, yet hoping for bettor 
things. Th« relWe forces in Calcutta at that titne 
comprised H.M, $3d foot, nine hundred strong, 
ami five hundred of 37th< A company of the 
3d haittaliqn Madras.artillery} No. 2 horse ficld- 
hatteif^ } fiwfy men of the royal artillery, recently 
axrived fifom Ceylon} and a wing of H.M. 36th 
foot, wffl® at Barmkpore. The 78th Highlanders, 
were at Chinsura. On the l3th of June, Calcutta 
was thrown into great agitation. A messenger 
was captured by the authorities, and confessed that 
the sepop at Barrackpore and Calcutta had agreed 
to mutiny on that very night Arrangements 
were imi^iately made for defending the city by 
the aid chiefly of (Volunteer^ who had before then 
begun to oiganise thems^ves. The civilians took 
arms, naarshalled themselves into companies and 
corps, and paraded the streets in the English part 
of the city. Daring the two following nights, this 
patrolling was conducted very vigilantly; and 
every native met in the streets was required to 
give an account of his movement. On one occa¬ 
sion, Lady Canning, accompanied by tho gover- 
no^general, the commander-in-chief, Generals 
Windham and Beafson, and a glittering sfafi) went 
to the parade-ground; where, the volunteers being 
all drawn up in full army, her ladyship presented 
them with colours, and made a complimentary 
Uddress} to which Major Turnbull replied, as 
commandant of the ‘Calcutta Volunteer Guards.’ 

The military prqccedingB on this occasion were 
as follow. Before light, on Sunday morning tho 
14th, in consequence of a message received from 
bead-quarters, a body of the 78th Highlanders was 
sent oil' hastily from Chinsura to Barrackpore, to 
disarm the native #oops there; while five hun¬ 
dred of her Majesty’s 37th foot, landed from 
Ceylon only ttie day before, were marcbed off to 
a point about midway between Calcutta and 
Barrackpore, to command the road during tho 
disarming. About midnight on order amved that 
some of the 37th shoxild return instantly to the 
capital. It had been discovered that the deposed 
King of Oude, residing in a handsome house at 
Garden Beach, was engaged in some machinations 
with a prince of the DeM family, inimical to the 
interests of the Europeans. A military force 
marched to his house at tour o'clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the 16tii, surrounded tiie grounds, entered, 
and seized the king and his prime minister, together 
with a laige quantity of papers. Arrangements 
were immediately made for the safe custody of 
the two Oudians, until the papers conjd be' fully 
examined. A document eame to light, containing 
a Mohammedan sketch-map of Calcutta, dividing 
the city into sections; together with the plan for 
a general rising of natives on the centenary day of 
the battle of Plassy, the murder of all the Ferin- 
ghees, and the establishment of a native ‘ raj ’ or 
dynasty on the ruins of that of the Company. It 
W.TS doomed proper to adopt prompt measures on 
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this ocieasion; all the native trcwps in OaUmtta 
were disarmed as a precautionary measure, 
eluding the Calcutta militia, but exciting the 
governor-general’s body-goarA The sepoys, who 
made no demur whatever, 'were disarmed in 
parties whoiever they hai^ned’ to bo—at fee 
Government House gnacdj the treasuryj ^e miir^ 
the bank, and the tort, ’ Bikch party was con¬ 
fronted by a party of (Europeans, and gave up 
,arms on being sO commanded t the arms and 
ammunition were then taken away by the Euro¬ 
pean soldiers, nothing being left with the sepoys 
but their ramrods, with which to ‘shoulder arms.' 
It was explained to them that the disarming was 
only a temporary precautionary measure; that 
they w'ould receive pay and perform sentinel-duty 
as before; and that the arms would bo restored to 
them as soon as public tranquillity was insured. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta long continued to 
bear well in remombranoe the 14th of June. For 
nearly a month the civilians hod been in the habit 
of taking rovolvera with them to chnroh, balls, 
and parties; but mi this day, such were the vague 
terrors of slaughter whispered from mouth to 
mouth, that the excitement rose to a height of 
panic. One who was there at the time said: ‘The 
infection of terror raged through all classes. Chow- 
ringhee and Garden Reach were abandoned for 
the fort and the vessels in the river. TJie shipping 
was crowded with fugitives; and in houses which 
were selected as being least likely to be attaclmd, 
hundreds of people gladly budded together, to 
share the peculiar comfort which the presence of 
crowds imparts on such occasions. The hotels 
were fortified ; bands of sailors marched through 
the thoroughfares, happy in the expectation of 
possible fighting and the certainty of grog. Eveiy 
group of natives was scanned with suspicion. The 
churches and the course were abandoned for that 
evening. A rising, either of Hindoos or of Mussul¬ 
mans, or perhaps of botli, was looked upon as 
certain to happen in the course of the night. From 
Chaudemagoro the whole body of European and 
East Indian inhabitants emigrated to Calcutta; 
the joeraonBc/ of government, the staff of the arrays 
all in short who had anything to lose, preferred td 
come away and run the risk of losing it, rather 
than encounter Gie unknown danger.’ A some¬ 
what unworthy timidity seems, at first sight, to 
mark all this; but the civilians and private 
femilies of (Moutta, utterly unused to war, had 
been so horrcnvstricken by accounts of murders 
of ofiicers, violations of women, mutilations of 
little children, burnings of sick and wounded, and 
other atrocities perpetrated in Upper India, as to 
become in a certain sense p^ralys^. After tlie 
decisive measures adopted by%e government <hi 
tho 14th and next following day, the inWiitots 
of the capita! gradually recovered ^eireqaanitnity; 
and the month closed peacefully. 

Early in June, the sepoys cantoned at Barraok- 
porc made the same kind of demonstration as it 
an earlier date-^that is, they profemed fidelity, 


and asked to be furaisbed with the new Enfield 
rifle. In the 43d regiment B.li.,L, there was a 
general application made to Major Matthews, by 
native olficei's as well as sepoys, to this effect; 
OBGompanied by the expression of a desire to be 
sent to fight against the rebels at I>4hi. The 70th 
B.N.I., almost to a man, came forward on the 
6th of the month, and pmented a petition to 
CMoael Kennedy, with a Hsailar prayer. The 
petition began somewhat boastfilly: ‘ From the 
day on which his lordship the governor-general 
condescended to come in person to apswer our 
petition, ^ on which occasion General Bearsey 
translated to us his address, and whidi was toUy 
explained to us by our colonel, interpreter, 
adjutant, and all the other ofiicers of the regiment, 
our honour and name have been raised amongst 
our countrymen; ’ and it ended with an abundant 
profession of loyalty towards the government. 
The 34th regiment B.N.I., or sneh of the men 
as were at Barrackpore, imitated the example 
of their fellow-soldiers; they sent a petition to 
Lieutenant'oolonel Wheler on tho 9th of June, 
expressive of thrfr loyalty, and requesting that 
the new rifle might he served out to them. The 
government, in reply to all these petitions and 
demonstrations, stat^ that the supply of Enfield 
rifles received from England was too small to 
permit the granting of the request; but that the 
request itself was received with much gratification • 
by the governor-general, ‘proving as it does that 
the nieu of these regiments consider there is 
nothing objeotionable either in the rifles or in 
the cartridges to their caste or religion.’ 

Little was it suspected in how short a time all 
these complimentary exchanges of good words 
would be brought to nought. On the evening of 
the 13th came to light those plottings or suspicions 
of plottings which led to an imperative order for 
the disarming of tlie sepoys. In a private letter 
on this subject, the major^general said: ‘Some 
villains in the corps were trying to incite the good 
men and true to mutiny; these good men ought to 
have given the villains up to justicebut as they 
did not, he thought it a safe plan to disarm them 
all. When this , determination was made known 
by the authorities, many of the English officers of 
tlto native regiments felt much vexed and hurt; 
they nfill relied <m their men, and deemed it a 
humiliation to fliemselves thift such a course 
should he deemed necessary. Captain Greene, 
of. the 70fi» N.I., wrote to Major-general Hearsey, 
on the Sunday morning; ‘ Is it of any use iny 
interceding with you on behalf of my old corps, 
which, for nigh twraty-flve years, h^ been my 
pride and my home ?' I cannot express to you tho 
pain with whieffi I have just heard that they are 
this evening to he subjected to tho indignity 
of being disarmed. Had tho men misbehaved, 

1 should have felt no sympathy for them; but 
they have not committed themselves in any way; 
and surely after the governor-general’s laudatory 
order and expression of confidene<^ it would not 
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be too to expect that a Mr trial their 
aineerity shohM be afforded/ Captain Greene 
proceeded to say that he knew the nten thoron^ly, 
and had the mdit firm imd undoubted relianoe 
on their fidelity. The {inttiorfties -were not aflboted 
by this app^. At fbttr o’oloidc in the aftemooB, 
the 35th and 78th British laments were marched 
to the parade^roimd At Barraohpore, with loaded 
muskets, and supported by rix Ifi-pounders loaded 
with giApe-shot. The native troops were then 
summoned to Hie pfarado, and ordered at once to 
surrender their arms $ t^ they did quietly and 
promptly, for ev«i if disposed to resist, IJio forco 
against them was too formidable. In litfio more 
than an hour, fiie maskete of the disarmed regi¬ 
ments were on the way to Calcntta, The sepoys 
bore the trial quietly, but with many expressions 
of mortifioation. , 

Captain Greene, in the postscript to a letter 
written on the following day to the ms^or-general, 
mentioned certain facts which ought to hare 
opened his eyes to tire possibility of deceit uid 
danger. A Mussulman sepoy of the 70th regiment 
came to him on the 9th of the montii, and after 
couTeisation on some conMnplated movements of 
the captain, said: ‘Whatever yon do, do not take 
your lady with yon.’ He gave as a reason: 
‘ Because the m inds of the native soldiers are now 
in a state of inquietude; and it would be better to 
*let the lady remain here tiff everything » settled 
in the conntiy, as there is no knowing what might 
happen.’ (hi being asked whether he had reason 
to doubt the regiment, he exclaimed{ ‘Who 
can tell the h^rts of a thousand men I’ He 
implied that a few evil men were endeavMirlng 
to corrupt the rest. This communicative sepoy 
went on to observe, that the cartridge grievtmce, 
although founded on a misconception in the first 
instance, was afterwards nsed as a moans of 
imposing on the ignorant There were men who 
went about saying that l8ie English endeavoured 
to destroy the caste ahd religion of the people; 
that the government ought to be uprooted; and 
that as the Company had been driven out of 
Cabool, so might it bo driven ont of the whole 
of Indiii, if the pe<q>Ie acted resolutely and with 
one accord. Another sepoy, a Hindoo, in the 
same regiment, told Capfiiin Greene that the 
Mussulmans generally in all regiments were in 
the habit of talking to the effect tiiat their ‘raj’ 
or supremacy was coming round again. Many 
others spoke indistinctly to him about dangers, and 
promised to protect him if peril arose. It may 
not be improbable that most of the men in tiiat 
regiment were really disposed to be Mthful, and 
that tho danger arose from a smaller nunfoer 
of malcontents. Captain Greene went to see Ids 
men in the lines aftw the disarming; it was a 
painfhl inteiwiew to them ail. ‘I have been for 
upwards of an hauV.' he wrote, ‘endeavouring to 
allay the excited foeiinga of our men, who were in 
such a state oT depression, that many were (sying 
bitterly, and none conld cook their food. Some, 


too, had sold their cooldng utensils for a mere 
trifle in the baaaar.’ Tho regimrat had not been 
disbanded as if in disgrace, otoy duarmed as if for 
preeantioa; but the inea aeverthaleBs regarded it 
as a degradation Smbe bndraashes (scoundrels} had 
been amoQ^t ^ the niglti, and had niged 
them to demrt, theni that handcutb and 
manadtos . iii^bemi seat for. The captain earnestly 
implored tiiat fhrir airms Aould bo given back 
to tiiem: * Unless sometoing be speedily done to , 
reassure them, tho influence of their European 
offleou wtil oease to exist, and a good regiment 
willommlde away before hopelessness and deser¬ 
tion. All «r as, black and white, wodld bo so 
thankM to yon if yon would get us back our armg^ 
and sent away from hwe at once,’ This request 
was not acceded to. 

Within ten dayfi after the disarming, a hundred 
and thirty-three men of the disarmed regiments 
(2d, 34th, 48d, and 7(Mb) deserted from Barrack- 
pore and (^Icutta, nearly aQ belot^g to the 43d. 
ITie m^istrates and ninitary authorities in many 
parts of Bengal were tronhM with the arrival of 
these desorter^ who came two or three at a time, 
and endeavoured to excite disaffection against a 
government which, as they allied, had disgraced 
them without a cause. A reward of fifty rupees 
was offered for the iqiprehension of every deserter. 

Departing from Meutta and Barrackpore as 
centres, it may bo weU now to sketch the state 
of the surrounding dktriots during the month of 
June. Towards the northeast, mmiy towns, 
eiqteciaUy. Jmsoro, were thrown occasionally into 
excit«nent by occurrences which would have 
been regarded as trivial if happening at any other 
time, but which required watchful attention on 
the port of tho autlmrities in tiio peculiarly sen¬ 
sitive state of the native mind. In the Dinage- 
pore district, near tho Bhotan frontier, several 
moidvies spread reports of the intention of thp 
government forcibly to convert native children 
to Ghristianity: these reports caused many of the 
children in the vemacuhu’ school at Muthooraporo 
to be withdrawn by their and on an 

examination of the being ordered by 

the authorities,, it was found that the faboers and 
Other religious mendicants were accustomed to 
carry freaseuable letters and ooncealed corre- 
spondenfo within toe tmmboo sticks With whidl 
most of them were provided. North and west of 
too Anglo-Indian capit^ a limihfr stato of pnblio 
affairs was ^esent^ ; a RKWOssion. of tionbloas 
^mptoms that required attoatign, Wt withont 
entailing sOiiouS oonsequeiioes, ’tfi some instances 
disarmed sep^s were detected exetti^ disaffec¬ 
tion ; in otito% tod^ns placards were posted up 
in tho towmi. la pe ooaotry aroand Ramgurh 
a fof (titopHstancW titm to produce tom- 
poraif (BapSiietodo. TTm Baasagurh battalion was 
believed to be, standi | but as Smba dkeontent 
bad spread apODg tite tootqMt in re|atk>n to the 
Cartridge f^tefomee, and as 4w» or three petty 
toieftolns fofchibitod qrmptona of disloyalty, 
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judioiow and eariy freoantitnis vret^ taken against 
disasteiv-espaoiaDy at HaaiareLagh, iirbere the 
treasury Contained a lao of rupees, and sshere 
the jail, <»nttdnlng nb|e'httftiLM pinners, 'tras 
gnaiAed solely hy two oorttpanies of a t^vo 
regiment: a kind of wiidtdi had proved 
very periloas atMOetut tt ICitir ^eeks eattier. At- 
Hidnapore, a sepoy li^fsiLgiiard, detected in 
an attempt to excite tnnong the men of 

• the Shekhawnttie baftsficm^ ^ Med, found 
guilty, and hanged. 

The most serious Oveht in the districts around 
Calcutta, perhaps, was one Giat occurred in the 
Sonthal FergunnahS; in which the 6th irr^ular 
cavalry displayed a tendency, fetal on a. small 
scale, and likely to have become much more 
disastrous if not speedily checked. Lieutenant Sir 
N. E. Leslie was adjutant of that regiment at 
Rohnee. On the 12th of June, this officer, 
Major Macdonald, and Assistant-surgeon Gran^ 
while sitting in Sir Norman Leslie’s compound, 
in the dusk of the evening, were suddenly attacked 
by three men armed with swcads. Major Mac¬ 
donald received a blow whirii kid his head open, 
and rendered him insensible for many hours; 
Mr Grant received sword-wounds on the arm 
and the leg; while Sir Norman was so severely 
wounded that ho expired within half an hour. 
The miscreants escaped after this ferocious attack, 
without immediate detection.* At first it was 
hoped and believed that the regiment had not been 
dishonoured by the presence of these murderers on 
the muster-roll; Mr Grant was of this opinion; but 
Major Macdonald, commandant of the regiment, 
took a less fevonrablo view. The offenders, it soon 
appeared, belonged to the r^mont; a chase was 
ordered; two of the men were found after a time, 
with their clothes smeared with blood; while the 
third, when taken, candidly owned that it was 
^ sword that had given the death-stroke to 
Leslie. The murderers were speedily executed, 
but without giving any information touching the 


•Bio folMiBS.il Sa tstfSst trf ft letter •written by Major 
Uaedonald, After the attftSfc bim imd bte bratber-offleers: 
‘ Two days after, my DaUvoftSeer laid he had found out the mur¬ 
derers, and that they were three men of my own regiment X had 
them in trone in ft nrackt held ft drumhead eourtmarUal, oimTicted, 
and sentenoed them to he hanged the next morning. I took on my 
own thoBlders the resfwnslMUty Of hanging tham flmt, and asking 
Isftya to do so alterwardi. That day waa.4u awtaf ams of auspense 
ahd Mixiaty. One of itto’ Wsinhrs was of rery high oasts and 
infmence, and this man I aStarmhied to treat wiUt the gi'eatest 
IgniMny, by m^lng the.iowest eftste am. to hang him. 1:0 tdl 
yon the tmtn, 1 never for a momehtexneoted to leave the hangliig 
scene nUv«j but I was determined to do iny daw, mid well knew 
the effect that pisdh and dtelsion bad m the nativea. the regiment 
woe drawn out; woiuidea Ofnelly is t vrak, 1 had tf> see mmhlag 
done myself, even to the adJoatlng « the lyipas, and elnr them 
looped to run easy. T*o of the cuTprita were MralySed with fear 
and astonishment never dreaming thid t dhowdOra tohang them 
without ra 0 ^ from govatnment thlrtLsaU he would not 
be hang^, and oalied <m the Ftophet ngdOBi hU eatoradMt to reseho 
him. This was w v^-moaentt ehTMtanVe hesitstlon on or 
part andprob^ly mould have bad ft dosen of balls through nm; 
so I seised a pistol, Olapped It tothe mnn’iear, and said witiv IM 
there was no mittakft Mtoht: “Another inri out of ynafKtoonth. 
and your brains shall bfttoattotad on the ground.” He ttoinhled! 
and held hli toftilfBe. The Mftfnumt eattw itoi he wns pnt on toi 


book, too tope .aimueted,, the elephant 
dangling, I thin nad the others UK - 
And after lottft time, irhen I had dimh 
mint to their linea, and adtl fondd i 
I tetlW ihntd aoatcely believe It.’ 


. <^^h* Tvaa loft 
to thp same 
‘• -'tr of the te^. 
my sbowlden. 


motives that led to their crime. Three sowars 
of file reg^ent, Ennus £^ 11 % Muirdefn Shere 
Khan, and Gamda Khan, recriv^ eoeomioms and 
rewajds for the alacrity ‘wifii *^hich they had 
pursued the reckless men who had thus brought 
discredit on their ooips. The official dispatches 
relating to this affitir compritted two letters written 
by Majof Macdonald to Captain Watson, an officer 
commanding a squadron of tiio same raiment 
at Bhagulpore; they afford curious illastration 
of the cheerful, daring, Caro-for-naught spirit in 
vrMait the British officers were often accustomed 
to meet their difficulties during tjiose exciting 
scenes: ‘I am as fairiy ont and neatly scalped 
as any Red Indian could do ii I got three cracks 
in succession on the head before I knew I was 
attacked. I then seized my chair by the arms, 
and defended myself successfoUy fiom two of 
them on me at once; I guarded and struck the 
best way I could; and at last Grant and self drove 
the cowards off the field. This is against my poor 
head, writing; but you will be anxious to know 
how matters really were; I expect to be in high 
fever to-morrow, as I have got a bad gash into tho 
skull besides being scalped.’ This was written on 
the day after the murderous attack; and three days 
later the major wrote: * My dear fellow, I have 
had a sad time of it, and am but little able to go 
Ihrough such scenes, for I am very badly wounded; 
but, thank God, my i^irits and pluck never left 
me for a moment When you see my poor old 
head, you will wonder I could hold it up at all. I 
have preserved my scalp in spirife of winc'^-such a 
jolly specimen!’ 

In Cuttack, bounding tho northwest corner of 
the Bay of Bengal, many Mohammedans were 
detected in the attempt to sap the loyalty of 
the Shekhawuttie batt^on. Lieutenant-colonel 
Forster, with the head-quarters of that corps at 
Midnapore, succeeded by his personal influence 
in keeping the men from anything beyond slight 
aotevof insubordination; but he had many proofs, 
in that town and in the Cuttack district, that the 
Company’s ‘raj’ or rule was being preached 
against by many emissaries of rebellion. 

This rapid sketot will have shewn that the 
eastern divisions of BCngal were not disturbed by 
any very serious tumults during the month of 
June. Incipient proofs of disaffection* were, it is 
true, manifested in many places; but they were 
either unimportant in extent, or were checked 
before they could rise to perilous msmitude. In 
the western divisions, however, the troubles were 
more serious ; the towns were ftirther from 
Calcutta, nearer to the turbulent region of Oude; 
and these conditions of locality greatly affected tho 
steadiness and honesty of the native troops. 

During the earlier days of tho month, con¬ 
siderable excitement prevailed in the districts 
of which Patna and Dinapoor are the chief towns; 
in omasequence of the general spread of a belief, 
inculcated by the deserters from Barrackpore, 
that the government contemplated an active 
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interfeiwce with the religion of the people. A 
similar deliuion, it was speedily remembered, 
had existed in the same parts abont two. years 
earlier; the forernment had adopted sach 
measures as, it was hoped, would remove the 
prejudice; bat the events, of 1867 shewed that 
the healing policy of 1866 had not been eflTective 
for the purpose in view. . Until the ISth of June, 
the disadection was manifested Only by sullen com¬ 
plainings and indistinct threafe; baton that day 
matters presented a more serious aspect. The 
various magistrates throujdmnt the Patna division 
reported to the lieutenant-governor of Ben$^, that 
although no acts of violence had been committed, 
the continuance of tranquillity would mainly 
depend on the fidelity of Uie native troops at 
Dinapoor, tho most Important militaiy station 
in that part of India. Dinapoor may, in fect^ bo 
regarded as tiie military post belonging to the 
great city of Patna, 'which is about ton miles 
distant.* The magistrates also reported, as one 
result of their inquirim, that the Mohammedans 
in that division wore throughly disaffected; and 
that if any disturbance occurred at head-quarters 
(Dinapoor), a rapid extension of the revolt would 
bo almost inevitable. When these facts and 
feelings became known, such precautionary 
measures were .ado 2 >ted as seemed best calculated 
to avert the impending evils. An increase was 
made in the police force at Behar; the ghats 
or landing-places were carefully watched and 
regulated; the feontiem of the neighbouring 
disaffected distri<^ -were watched; a portion of 
the Company’s treasure at Arrah and Chupra 
was sent off to Calcutta, aitd the rest removed to 
Patna for safe custody under a guard of Sikhs; a 
volunteer guard was formed in that ciiy; measures 
were taken to defend the oollectorato and the 
opium factories; six companies of the Sikh police 
battalion were marched from. Soorie to Patna; 
and places of rendezvous for European residents 
were appointed at many of the stations, to facili¬ 
tate a combined plan of action in the event of 
mutinous symptoms appearing among tho native 
troops The Rajidta of Bettiah and Hutwah 
addressed letters expressive loyally and affec¬ 
tion towards the government^ and placed men and 
elephants at the disposal of the local authorities^ 
to assist in the n^ntenmioe of hrftnquillity. 

Towards the middle of the month, tm alarm 
prevailed at Chupra and Arrah, consequent 09 
the mutinous proceedings in certain towns fnrU^ 
to the west, presently to bo noticed. Largo works 
were under construction near those places ih con¬ 
nection with the East India Rmlway; and the 
Europeans engaged in those operations, as well as 
others resident in the two towns, made a hasty 
retreat, and sought j(br refuge at Dinapoor. The 

* Dlntpoor i« cem«rki>U« &>r tbe line barracks built b]r the 
Company for tho acoBnnaodation of troops—for the offloers, the 
Kuropenn tronpe, and the native troops; most af tM officers have 
eammodious hangalowh in the vloinity; and the markets or haiaars, 
for the eupply of Eunipesaa utweii as pstives, are DaosusUy large 
and well eupplied. ■ 


magistrates and most of fhe oivit officers remained 
at &eir posts, and by their firmness prevented tho 
alarm hum degenerating intb a panic. At Oayah 
or Gya, a town between Fatna^d the great tmnk- 
roadv-^elnratod fer itii Bhuddist and Hindoo 
templea and the gn^ rSsort of pilgrims of both 
.reli^flmi^ioonBidera^s apprehension prevailed, 
on aiccetont of the u^proteoted state of a large 
amount of Cmnpanys treasure in the collectorate; 
an apprehensiim iporeased by the presence ofi 
many desperate characters at that time in the jail, 
and by the guard'of the jidl being wholly com¬ 
posed of natives who wotdd remain steady only 
so long as those at Dinapoor were ‘ faithful to their 
salt.’ .Fortunately, the authorities were enabled 
to obtain a guard of European soldiers, chiefly 
from her majesty’s 64th regiment; and thus the 
ruffians, more to bo dreaded than even tho 
rebellions sepoys, were overawed. 

It is impossible to avoid seeing, in tho course of 
events throughout India, how much importance 
ought to be attached to tho matter just adverted 
to—the instrumentality of robbers and released 
prisoners in producing the dreadful scenes pre¬ 
sented. India swarms with depredators who war 
on the pcaoeful and industrious inhabitants—nut 
merely individual thieves, tat robber-tribes who 
infest cci-tain provinces, directing their move¬ 
ments by the chances of war or of plunder. 
Instead of extirpating those Ul-doci's, as Asiatic 
sovereigns have sometimes attempted to do, tho 
East India Company has been accustomed to 
capture and imprison them. Hence the jails 
are always full. At every important station wo 
have several hundred, sometimes two or three 
thousand, such prisoners. The mutiny set loose 
those mischievous elements. The release of crowds 
of mnrderci-s and robbers fVom prison, the flocking 
Of others from the villages, and the stimulus given 
to latent rogues by the protect of plunder, woqM 
account for a largo-amount of the outrage com¬ 
mitted in India—outrage which popular speech in 
England attaches to the Be].>oy» atone. 

On the 1^1 of Juno, tta firsi indications of a 
conspiracy at Patna were detected. AnUjeeboftho 
Behar station guards was discovered in an attempt 
to tamper wltii Gie Sikhs of the police corps, and 
to excite them to mutiny: be was tried, convicted, 
sentenced to deato, and hanged; while three 
Sikhs, who had been instrumental in his appre¬ 
hension, were publicly rewarded' with fifty rupees 
eaefa. In singular conti-ast to Giis, three other 
nt^eeta of the same force, on the same day, placed 
in ihu commissioner’s hands a letter received from 
sepoys at Dlniqioor, nrging the Behar guards to 
mutiny, and to seize the fteasure at Patna before 
the ^khs ootdd ar^ve to the resoue; this, as a 
valuable service rendered at 4 period, was 

rewarded by ctonations of two^lundrcd rupees to 
each the Gifee men. Tho htit lypiptoms were 
exhibited ly certtUn membemt of ipe Wahabeo 
sect of Motoumedans ah ^tna. The fimatical 
devotion ol 'thme Mussolmans to their sphitual 
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leaders, their abnegation of aelf, their inode 
of confidential oommunloation with each other 
without written documents, render it at all times 
difficult to produce legal proof any machinations 
among them; while their .mntaal fidelity enables 
them to resist all temptatioii tn betrayal. Tim 
commissioner of Patna, h^ldg Stt^icio^, of , 
proceedings of the Wahabe«i®;j|» Giat city, deemed 
it politic to detain four of tbmr^umber as hostages 
/or tlie sect generally—a sect fonaidaWe for its 
organisation, and peculiarly hostile to Christians. 
They were placed in a sort of honourable confine¬ 
ment, while a general disarming of the inhabitants 
took place. On another occasion a police jemadar, 
Waris All, was ascertained to be in possession of 
a large amount of treasonable correspondence; be 
was known to bo in some way related to the 
royal family of Delhi; and the letters founS in 
his house threw suspicion on more than one 
native official in the service of tho OomiMiny. 

The most serious aifair at Patna, however, 
occurred about the close of the period to which 
this chapter mom particularly relates. At about 
eight o’clock in tho evening^ the 3d of July, a 
body of Mohammedans, variously estimated from 
eighty to two hundred, assembled at tlie house of 
one of their number, one Peer All Khan, a book¬ 
seller, and proceeded thence to the Homan Catholic 
church juid mission-house in Patna, with two large 
green flags, a drum beating, and cries of ‘ Ali! ■ 
Ali! ’ The priest, whom they probably intended 
to murder, fortunately escaped. They emerged 
into the street, reiterated their crips, and called on 
the i)opulaco to join them. Dr Lyell, principal 
assistant to the opium.agent, immediately went to 
the spot, accom]>aniod by nine Sikhs, He rode 
ahead of his support, was shot down by the rioters, 
and his body mangled and mutilated before the 
Sikhs could come up. A force of Sikhs and 
nujeebs speedily recovered the unfortunate gentle¬ 
man’s body, killed some of the insurgents, and put 
the rest to flight. This appeared at first to be a« 
religious demonstration: a Mohammedan fanatic 
war-ciy was shouted, and the property of the 
Catholic mission was destroyed, bat without any 
plunder or removal. Thirty-six of the insurgents 
wore afterwards captured and tried; sixteen of 
tlio number, including Peer Ali Klum, who was 
believed to bo the murderer of Dr LyeU, were 
condemned to death; eighteen, including a jema¬ 
dar, were sentenced to vaarious terms of imprison¬ 
ment; and two were acqditted. All the facts of 
this temporary outbreak were foil of sigftificaaoo; 
for it soon became evident that aomeming more 
than mere religious hostility had .^en intended. 
Peer Ali Khan was offi««d a i^riOve if he would 
divulge the nature ot the oon^ira^; Lot, like a 
bold, consistent fanatic, he remained defiant to 
the last, and uothit^ could he got out of hiuL • It 
was afterwards asriM^iued that .he had bemi in 
secret commuyioiaion with an iuflueniiai native at 
CaAvnpore ever since the,annexation ,<>ade, and 
that the details, of some widely-spretit .plot had 


been concerted between them. The capture of 
the tbiriy-six rioters had been ^feotad iy the 
disclosures of one of the band, who was wounded 
in tlie struggle; he declared that’a plot had been 
in existence for many months, and that men were 
regularly paid to excite the people to fight for the 
Padishah of Delhi. Lettera found in Peer Ali’s 
hottse disclosed an organised Mussulman con- 
spumy to re-establish Mohammedan supremacy 
on the ruins of British power; and besides the 
corrospondence with Cawnpore and Delhi, a clue 
was obtidned to the complidty of an influential 
Mohammedan at Lucknow, 

Patna wa^ sufficiently well watched and guarded 
to prevent the occurrence of anything of more 
serious import. Nevertheless, the European inha¬ 
bitants were kept in great anxiety, knowing how 
much their safety depended on tlie conduct of the 
sepoys at Dinapoor. The commissioner at the one 
place, and the military commandant at tho other, 
were naturally rejoiced to receive any, demonstra¬ 
tions of fidelity on the part of the native troops, 
even if the sincerity of those demonstrations were 
not quite free from doubt. On the 3d of June, 
Colonel Templer assembled the 7th regiment 
B. N. I. on the military parade at Dinapoor, to 
read to them the flattering address which Viscount 
Canning had made to tho 70th regiment at 
Barrackpore, on the manifestation of loyalty by 
that corps. On the conclusion of this ceremony, 
tho native commissioned officers came up to the 
colonel, and presented to him a {letition, signed 
by two subadars and five jemadars on the part of 
the whole regiment. Tlie i>etition is worth trans¬ 
cribing,* to shew in what glowing language the 
native troops could express their grateful allegiance 
—but wdiether sincere or insincere, no European 
conld at that time truly tell. Colonel Templer 
desired that all the men who acknowledged the 
petition to contain, an expression of their real 
sentiments and wishes, would shoulder their arms 
in token thereof; on which every one present 


• ‘At preioftt the men of bad oharacter to eomo roRlments, and 
other people to the dIrecUoh of Meerut and Delhi, have turned 
from thetr allegiance to tlie hoontiftil government, and created a 
■ediUoue nittarbauee, and have made choice »f the waj-e uf IngraU- 
tude, mid thrown awav t^e ebamoter of aeppra true to ibeir ealt. 

• At pteeent It i> well known that some European regiments have 
started to puniah and eoerce these rebels; wo trust that by the 
favour of the bountiful government, wo alee aaay be sent to pnnlsh 
the enemies of government, wherever they ate; for if we canint 
be of use to. govenimeut at this time, bow win It bo maslfest and 
known to the state that we are true to our salt 1 Have we not been 
eateitained to the army for days like the present! In addition to 
this, govemmene ahull see what their faithful sepoys are like, imd 
wO wut work with heart and soul tb do our duty to the state that 
gives ns our salt. 

' Let the enemies of gnvarniaent he who they may, we are ready 
to flght them, and to saertttee oar lives to the cause. 

‘ We have said as much as is proper; may the sun of your wcoliU 
and prosperity evershtoy. 

vxhe petltton of your servants: 

HKsaa SiNO, Subadar, 
JEuailEB Kius, Subadar, 
ImmwAHV SiNQ, Jemsdar, 
MoNuour SiNo, Jemadar, 
Hiuas Smo. Jemadar, 

■ IsssasB Paso*, Joniadar, 
MvOuaS Siso, Jemadar, 


of the Bum Crawford's, or fth 
every noa.«ammisidoned officer 
on the Sd Jane 1857.’ 


regiment, native intantn, and of 
and sepoy to toe lines. Prcseuied 
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shonldtred aorms; native. i 

aasturtti 'tlie‘’'(jol(ini^'''«ltihi I 

that it was iha cagw wkb # the 
to be aifotded la of »ttHevihgi: evea tt 

SQspicion Of thOur WhOh KMoiul 

Tetnpler repeated this to Hi||or^^enil Uc^ the 
militaiy oommander of the lwia|Wot divhdoh, aiid 
wh«i Llojrd forwarded #te eomnteoi^ to 
Oalontta, the regimtait Of Oot^ received thanks 
for the demonstrathei, andi wrere assured that 
Hheir good cofidhot Witt be kept in reizwmbranoe | 
by the govensor-general ih eoancil.’ It'WM not 
until a later month that the small v^ne of these 
protestations was dearly shewn; nevertheless the 
Enropeans at Ittnapoor oontinued throughont 
June to be very uneasy. Almost every one lived 
in the square; the guns Were kept ready loaded 
with grope; the foW European troops were on 
the alert; wad ^cke^ were posted all round the 
station. A mofii^ asSemblage-^planterB, soldiers, 
civilimis, railway meh, and others—was added to 
the ordinary residents, driven in from the sur¬ 
rounding districts for protection. Tho officers gave 
up their mess-house to the ladies, who completely 
filled it. 

In Tirhoot, a district north of Patna, on the 
other side of the Oanges, the planters and others 
were thrown into great excitement during the 
month of June, by the events occurring around 
them. About toe middle of the month, planters 
loft their estates and rivilians todr homes, to go 
for refuge to the Company’s station at MoxufihrpoOr, 
Eighty gentlemen, thirty ladies, and forty children, 
were all crowded into two honses; toe ladies and 
children shut np aj night, while toe men slept in 
verandahs, or in tents, or took tnihs in patrolling, 
The nojeebs, stationed at that place, were suspect^ 
of being in sympathy with toe mtitineers; one of 
the Company’s servants, disguised as a native, 
went to their quarters one night, and overheard 
them conversing about murdering the Europeans, 
looting the ireasnry (which contained seven lacs of 
rupees), and liberating toe prisoners. This was 
toe alarm that led to the assembling of toe Enro- 
peans at too station for mutual protection; and 
there can be little doubt that the protection would 
have been needed had Einapoor frtoen. One of the 
Mohammedan inhabitants was seized at Mozatthr- 
poor, with a quantity of treasonable ^rrespondento 
in his possession; and the commandant Segcwlle 
condemned to the gallows With very little smiple 
several suspicious characters in various parts of 
the district. 

Advancing up toe Ownges, we come to Ghazee- 
pore, on its northern or left bank. This town, 
containing forty thousand inhabitants, is rendered 
somewhat fomous by a palace once Monging to 
the Nawab of Oude, but now in a very ruinous 
state; also by the beautifnl Grecian tomb erected 
to toe Marquis of ..Cornwallis; and by the rose- 
gardens in its vicinity, where rose-leaves are 
gathered for making the cdkforated otto or attar. 
The bungalows of the Company’s civil servants 


ritnatod Wnstof ton t^iwnl^ beyond them 
: ll toe mffitafy eantoaiteii ' Btotoig toe early part 
Wf itoe month of June, toe 66th native infttotiy, 
fitotioied at Glmasnport^ Was sorely tempted by 
toe imttiuyfog of so UMMiy other regiments at 
stotioiM Within fol^ -or tiules; hut they 
remiditol stench for time ionger. 

Hot 16 toe sCj^Ojdi lit Asamgfaur, a town norto- 
west ofGhazeepore, (xmtidnhig twrive «r fonrteen 
thousand htoaMtents, and a toilitary station. At 
this place the 17to regiment Bengal native in- 
fahtry was posted at the beginning of June. On 
the M the ittonto an escort of thirty troopere of 
the 18th irregular cavalry brought in seven lacs 
of mpea from Goruckpore, e» rotOe to Benares. 
At six o’clock in the evening the treasure Was 
Btar|ed sgaita on its journey; and in three hours 
afterwards the 17to mntini^, influenced appar¬ 
ently rather by the hope of foe* than by any 
political or religions motives. During several days 
previously toe antooritics had been employed in 
throwing up a breastwork around toe cutchery or 
government offices; but this was hot finished. The 
sepoys killed their %nartetmaster, and wounded 
toe qnartermaster-sergemit and two or three others. 
The officer on guard at toe fort of tiio cutchery 
sent out a picket to the lines, and ordered the 
native artillerymen to load thrir guns: this they 
refused to do; and hence toe infantry were left to 
follow <rat their plan of spoliation. The officers 
Were at mess when toe mutiny began; seeing the 
danger, they placed the ladies on the roof of the 
cutchery. When the sepoys came np, they formed 
a square round toe officers, and Swore to protect 
them; but stated that, as some men of the regi¬ 
ment were very hostile, It would be better for all 
toe officers to dispart. The men brought carriages 
them, and escorted them tan miles on the road 
,to Ghazeepore. Many of too civUians hurried 
away to toe same town, inching that place in 
terrible plight. The marauders from toe neigh- 
sbdUring villages did not fltil in toeir usual course; 
they plundered the bungalewS of the Europeans 
at AzimghUr, or such of them as were left 
unprotec^. 

Far mcH^ seriouS were the events at Benares, 
than at any city or station- eastward of it, during 
the month of June. It would in all probability 
have been Still mote depforabla, h«l not Euro^etei 
troo|m arrived just at that time. Lieut^ant- 
colonel Keill reached fienares on toe 8d of June, 
with sixty men and three oflb^ of toe 1st Madrae 
Fusiiiers (Europeans), of Wfaito regiment five more 
companies Were in the rear, mcpecting to reach 
that city in W feW days., She r^ment had been 
dmwtched to gi«at WtO byi Visconnt Canning, 
in toe hope toat it would ap^eto before Oawnpore 
In time to tefieve ' Sir 'Su^ WhOeler and his 
unfortunate companions. Keto intended, after a 
day’s repffl^, to have stertiad fto|a.' Benares for 
Oawnpow toe dto; but hS weelVed timely 
notice totol" Diedtonant' I’aAiser that the 17to 
B. K. {. ±0 mutinied .at Arimghnr; and that 
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the tretnurei pas^ VIhi^h AziOighar in iti 
way iVom OorqektMite to Beoaiek {mentioned in 
the Uwt paragraph), had beei |te»]ered hf 
mutinous sepoye. Bdgadieff Fcml^by, the rim« 
mandant at ^narm, at dsoe po^aited uri& (Mond 
Neill concerning the ptopil^' diMerming thk 
37th raiment BMgal ia&otif j stationed Jit that 
city. Neill recommend^ fms; id be done, and 
done at once. It was titen arranged that Neill 
should make his appeaftinoe on parade at fite 
o’dock that same afternoon, adoomptmied by a 
hundred and fifty of H.M. iOth foot, sixty of the 
Madras Fusiliers, and three guns No. 12 field> 
battoiy, with thirty artilleiymen. They were to 
be jotoed on parade by the Sikh regiment, in 
which Lieutenant-colonel Gordon plac^ fhll con¬ 
fidence, and about seventy of the 13th irregular 
cavalry. The 37th, suspecting what was intended, 
ran to the bells of arms, selwd and loaded their 
muskets, and fired upon the Europeans] several 
men fell wounded, and the brigadier Vras ren¬ 
dered powerless by a Sun-stroke. Thereupon 
Colonel Neill, assuming the command, made a 
dash on the native lines. What was now the 
perplexity of the colonel, and the mortification of 
Gordoii, at seeing the Sikhs halt, waver, turn 
round, wound several of thtir offloers, fire at 
the Europeans, and disperse! It was one of 
those inexplicable movements so frequently exhi¬ 
bited by the native troops. Neill, now distrusting 
all save the Europeans, opened an effective fire 
with his three guns, expelled the 37th from their 
lines, burnt the huts, and then secured his own 
men and guns in the barrack for the night. Early 
on the morning of the Sth he sent out parties, and 
brought in such of the arms and accoutrements of 
the 37th as had been left behind; he dso told off 
a strong body to bring the Company’s treasure 
from the civil offices to the harracla. Colonel 
Neill fully believed that if ho had delayed his bold 
proceeding twelve hours, the ill-protected treasury 
would have been seized by the 37th, and that the 
numerous European femilies in the cantonment 
would have been placed in groat peril before he 
could reach them. The barracks were between 
the cantonment and the city; and near them was 
a building called the mint. Into this mint, before 
gpit» on parade on the 4th, he had arranged that 
aEwe families should go for refoge In the event of 
any dtsturban'oe taking place. A few of the Sikhs 
and of the irregular caval^ remained faitoM; 
and Colonel Neiu, with his two hundred and for^ 
Europeans * mid these fragments Of native rod* 


ttooperi^'and preddtory bdytoshea VHe had to 
, record the d#idhi of (Siptoh* GhlSl^' ih inny- 
shigeon, Sind two jrivatog; and flto wminding of 
about dohble this' nnmbanMsaeuidtieB ftfripriBing 
for their lightneiB, consideii^ that there were 
neatly two thousand eneiries' to contend against 
aiti^ether. Of the insmgents, hot less than two 
hundred were killed or womided. It was at once 
determined to strengthen the fie^hbottring fort of 
Ohunar or Ohnnargurj for whidh dnto a small 
detachment of Europeans was draftOd off 
Such were the military operations of the 4th 
and 6th of Jane, as told in the brief proibssional 
language of Colonel NeiU. Various officers and 
civilians afterwards dwelt more fully on the 
detailed incidents of those two days. The 13th 
irregular cavalry and the Sikhs (Loodianah regi¬ 
ment) had been relied on as faithful; and the 37th 
had greatly distinguished itself in former years 
in the Punjaub and Afghanistan. This infantry 
regiment, however, exhibited signs of insubordi¬ 
nation on the 1st of the month] and on tho 3(1, 
Lieutenant-colonel Gordon, second in command 
under Ponsonby, told the brigadier that the men 
of the 37th were plotting with the ruffians of the 
city. The brigadier, Mr Tucker the commissioner, 
and Mr Qubbins the judge, thereupon conferred; 
and it was almost fully determined, even before 
Colonel Neill’s arrival, mid before the receipt of 
disastrous news from Azimghnr, that the disband¬ 
ment of tho regiment would be a necessaty mea¬ 
sure of precaution, The irregular cavalry were 
stationed at Sultanpore and Benares, and were 
called in to aid the Europeans and Sikhs in the 
disarming. A few of the officers, unlike their 
brethren, distrasted these troopers; and the dis¬ 
trust proved to be well founded. The Sikhs, at tho 
hour of need, fell away as soon as the 37th had 
seized their aims; and the irregulars were not 
slow to follow their example; so tliat, in effect, tlie 
insurgents were to the Europeans in the ratio of 
eight or ten to one. One of the English officers of tho 
317th has placed upon record a few facts shewing 
how strangely unexpected was this among many 
of the Indian ontbrraks, by the very men whose 
position and experience would naturally lead them 
(one might suppose) to have watched for symptoms. 
In the first instance, Major Barrett, indignant at 
the Slight which he believed to have been put 
upon the good and feithfol sepoys of the 37tli, by 
the order for disarming, went openly towards the 
regiment dudng the struggle at the belts of arms, 
to shew his eonfldenoe in them; but when ho 


ments, contrived to protect the dty, the harrae&s, saw some of his men firing at him, and others 
the min^ and the task, to approach him with fixed bayonets, he felt pain- 

defend so large an htim nuttinottoi^i^s and fhUy that he must botii ^change his opinions and 

effect a retreat Some of the 37th did, however, 
j^J^TtowM^c(raif!menteoftiytag»«imthtttolw»4a reinain'true to their salt;’ and these, under the 

**"“ mJL* “T" ‘* 1 *"’ major, who had escaped the shots aimed at him, 

S.W?tro(*; , ^ ■ I a 160 were among tho troops sent to guard Chunar Port. 

KidmraBiaiirs. :: . • As a second instance: after Captain Guise; of the 

': • S’, *40 I3th frregulars, had been shot down by men of 

ln(»H()(*v» of the betoagisg to th* woUnom'jegbawta the 37fh, tile brigadier appointed Captain Dodgson 
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his place 5 bat the itrtigalaffi, instead of 
oheyii^ him, flashed swords, ttiliilteeed soinp 
indistinct obeerration^ fired at him, and 
joined the rebels whMn titey had been‘ (^ployed 
and expected to oppose/ ‘A third Instohoe, 'in 
relation to the Bikiui^ ihtdl bp gitOn in ' the words 
of the officer 'ahovo adterted to * ‘ Jnst ^ the 
irregulars were flashing their iswoifds in reply to 
Oaptain DodgsoifS ^ort addtvss, 1 was homfied 
by noticing about a’ dozm ' of the Sikhs fire 
straight forward upon the European soldiers, who 
were still kneeling and firing into the 37th, The 
next moment some half-dcaen of their muskets 
were staring me in the face, and a whole tem¬ 
pest of bullets came whiaaing towards me. Two 
passed through my forage-cap, and set my hair 
on fire; three passed through my trousers, one 
just grazing my right thigh. I rushed head¬ 
long at one of the fellows whom I had noticed 
more especially aiming at me, hut had scarcely 
advanced three paces when a second volley 
of bullets saluted me.’ This volley hrou^t 
the officer low; hp lay among the wounded, 
unrecognised for many hours, but was fortoato 
enough to obtain surgical aid in time to avert a 
fatal result. Many cireamstances afterwards came 
to lighk tending to shew tfaai^ had not Neill and 
Ponsonby t^pn the initiaiive when they did, the 
native troops would probably have risen that same 
night, and perhaps imitated the Meerut outrages. 
One of the mi^onaries at Benares, who escaped 
to Chnnar as soon as the ontbreak occurred, said 
in a letter: ‘ Some of the S7th have confesi^ to 
tlieir officeis that they had been told out in bands 
for our several bungalows, to murder aU the 
Europeans at ten o’clo^ ^at night; and that, 
too, at the time they were volunteering to go to , 
Delhi, and Colonel Spottiswoode was walking 
about among them ia plain dotfaes with the most 
implicit confidence.’ 

The fighting, during this exciting day at 
Benares, was practically over as soon as the , 
rebels began to retreat; W then the perils of the 
civilians commenced. More correctly, however, 
it might be said that the wild confusion began 
earlier; for while the brief hut fierce military 
struggle was still in progress on the parade^round, 
the native guards of thft 37th at the treamiy, the 
hospital, the mess-house, the bazaar, and other 
buildings, broke ftom their duty, and proceeded 
to molest the Europeans, with evident hopes of 
plunder. A Sikh, one Soonit Singh, has been 
credited with an act which saved many lives and 
much treasure. He was smong the Siklia of the 
treasury-guard; and when the rising b^an, talked 
to his comrades, and prevented them from riring 
in mutiny ; many oiviltans, with thrir familiel, 
who had tshen r^ugo in the oollccttfr’s cutoherry, 
were saved throngh tlris fritmdly agency; while 
the treasure was held intact tiU fiie ffillowing 
morning, when European troops convoyed it to a 
place of safety. The Bov. Mr Kennedy, a resident 
in Benares at that time, states riiat the Xuthftilness 


of these Sikhs, about severi^ in number, was 
deemed so remarkable under the droumstances, 
that iftWO was given to them' as a reward 
for their safe guardmuship of the iC60,000 in the 
treasury. After the discomfiture on the parado- 
gretthi!, the rebels, maddened by defeat and 
tMr^it^ for bleed; shuamed throngli many of the 
eofiipbn&ds in Ihe c^tonment as they retreated, 
and fired as they passed, but happily so mnoh at 
random that little danger was done. Several of the 
Europeans took refoge in stables and buthbuscs. 
Others climbed to the roofe of ftjelr houses, and 
bid behind the parapet. At the house of the 
commissioner, Mr Tucker, many ladies and chil¬ 
dren found concealment under straw on the flat 
roof; while the gentlemen stood by to defend 
them if danger should approach. Throe or four 
families took boat, and rowed out into the middle 
of the Ganges, there to remain until news of 
returning tranquillity should reach them; much 
booming of cannon and rattling of musketry, much 
appearance of fire and smoko hovering over city 
and cahtonment, kept ihe 0 Gcu{iant 8 of the boats 
in constant anxiety jibut when victory had declared 
for the British, aid these bmittparties had returned 
to land, escorts arrived to convoy the non-com¬ 
batants and some of fiiO effioet'S to the mint, in 
accordance with the antaigement already made. 
They arrived at that building about midnight. 
Mr Kennedy described in a letter the scene {u-c- 
Bented at the mint when he and his family reached 
it: ‘ What a scene of confusion and tumult was 
there. All in front,'hands of English soldiers, ready 
to act at a rdement’s notice; men, women, and 
childro), IfigfaAnd low, huddld tog^icr, wonder¬ 
ing at meeting such a time and in such a place, 
not knowing wh^ tfisy were to throw themselves 
down for the and dte^other looking quite 
bowildored.' ji: yo^g eflicer, into his 

norratiye .that i^fifietfrtedness which so often 
boro t^'men'ofhM riass'during the troubles of the 
.period, gave a little more detail of the first niglit 
and day at the place of reftige: ‘ I found every¬ 
body at the mint, which several had only reached 
after many adventures. We bivouacked in the 
large rooms, and slept on the roof—ladie% children, 
ayahs, and punkah-coolies; officers lying down 
dressed, and their wires sitting up fanning them. 
In the compound or endosure below, there was a 
littlo handful of Europeans, perhaps a hundr^ 
and fifty in all; others were at the l^n-acks half a 
mile off. There was pidmicking, gipsifying look 
dbont; the whole which prevented one from 
roedifing that &0 eongregation were there 
making a stand forA huge empire, and that their 
Hves were i^n the toss-i^ of the next eventa’ 
Dnring a eensiderablo poritou of the month of 
iune, the Europeans the mint their chief 
{dace of residmee, the men going out in the day¬ 
time to th«r rmpective duties, anfi the ladies and 
children remaining h) tfiefr place of reftige. On 
the 6th, few ventured out of thp building, unless ^ 
heavily' ihtaed or strongly escorted. The mint' 
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Lad a most ‘naurlii^. «ppeiu«aoc^ with 

anns, and soon 'bwiaqm almost insnpportably Lot 
to the numerous persons oong^jgpa^ within it, 
Tiie hot winds of Benares at that time, nearly 
midsummer, were terrible f^r Boropaami te bear. 

On the 7th, which ww Sunday, M?: Kennedy 
performed divine serviee at (he mtnii Utei a churdh-r 
missionary at the bsrraefc8,i -GradnaDy, on subse¬ 
quent days, wh<de families wo«dd ysmture out for 
few hours at a time, to .take a hasty glance at 
itomes which they had so suddenly been called 
upon to quit; but the mint continued for two or 
throe weeks to be the refhge to which they all 


looked. As Buropean teoflp% howwoir, wens aniy- 
ing at Benam. every i® tiwy to the 
upper provinces,it sddh fruo^hle, under 

the ^ergetio Keill, to insure j^nquilhiy in 
and hear that oily with, a. very nniil qumber 
of these so much-valued Quel’s tihopi. The 
capture and execution of insurgents, under the 
oomhined orders of Ifeill, Tdalter, a)^ Gubhina 
respectively the oommandanii, effipondssioner, ana 
judge, were conducted with sUch; etera poropt- 
ness 08 struck terror into the hearts of evUdoers. 
It may be instructive to see in what l>lh^ 
Kennedy, as a clergyman, regarded these terrilde 
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executions, which are admitted to have been very 
numerous: ‘ Tlie gibbet is, I must acknowledge) u 
standing jnstitutiou among us at present. There 
i|. stan^‘ immediately in front of the flagstaff, 
with three ropes always attachwi to it, so that 
three may bo executed at, one time. Scarcely a 
day passes without some poor wretches being 
hurled into eternity. It is horrible, very horrible 1 
To think of it is enough to make bne’s blood run 
cold; but such is tlm state of things here, that 
even flue delicate ladies may be hmtpdiexpreskhig 
their joy at the rigour with which Ah® misoreaats 
are treated. The swiftness with which crime is 
followed by the severest punishment strikes tee 
people with astonishment; it is so utlerly foreign 
to all our modes of procedure, as known to teem. 
Hitherto the, proeess ba^ been very doW, eneuior 
bered with forms, and sute cases have 4ways beep 


carried to the Supremo Court for final decision; 
but now, the commissioner of Benares may give 
commissions to any ho chooses (the city being 
under martial law), to try, decide, and execute 
on tl» spot, without any delay and without any 
reference.’ 

dounpoor or Juaupoor, a town about thirty 
miles, northwest of Benares, was one of those 
which shared with that city the troubles of the 
I month of June. A detachment of the Loodianah 
^kh regiment, under Lieutenant Mara, stationed 
at that place, mutinied most suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly on the Ate, within less than an hour 
I aftm? they had shaken hands with some of the 
^ropean residents as a token of friendly feeling. 
The men revolted through some impulse tliat the 
Xkiglish to vain endeavoured to underatand at 
tee time; but it was afterwards ascertained that 














some of the mutmous 37th A'om fieuftrei) hfl4 been 
tempering with them. In. the fiiift trhhi Of ^ 
tnmult, the Ueatenant mi ft oitiiUMli wwe |hOt 
down, and ^e rest of the EuMpeens eot|ghb,l«iB^ 
by flight. Information raaehed Benar^,' aflw 
some days, that the ftigitires were ^ hithngl 
and ft small detaehment was ht once dnspatohi^ 
for th4r veUef. It was now fonnd, as in many 
other instanees, that Bmid alt ^ brutality and 
recklesBuess of the mutineers and bndmaEfoes, 
there were not wanting humane natives in the 
country villages, ready tO succour the distressed; 
one such, named Hingun Lall, had sheltered and 
fed the whole of the fugitives from Jounpoor for 
five days. 

There were iftany stations at which the number 
of insurgent troops was greater; there were many 
occasions on which the Europeans suffered more 
general and prolonged miseries; there were many 
struggles of more existing <foaraoter between the 
dark-skinned soldiers and tire ligbt^but there 
was not perhaps, throughout the whole history of 
the Indian mutinies, an outbreak which exalted 
more astonishment than that at Allahabad in 
early part of June. It was totally unexpected 
by the anthoriti^, wbo had been blinded by 
protestations of loyalty on the prt of the troops. 
This place (see p. 107) occupies a very imprtant 
position in relation to Upper India generally; 
being at the ^nt where ^e Jumna and Ganges 
join, where w Benftroe region ends and the 
Oude region b^ni, where the Doab and Bnndsl'* 
cund commence, ^ere rivje^traffie and the 
road-trafoo branch oat in yartow directions, and 
where the peat railway yrill on© Jay have « 
central station. As idated in ft former page, 
the 6th Bengal Iffttive Intetry, statlcwed at 
Allahabad, voSnntarOy came forward Md oSbrcd 
their services to march against the Delhi muti'^ 
neers. For this demonstmtioa tbw were thanked 
by their officers, who felt gratified tiiat, amid 
so much desertion, fidelity should make itself 
apparent in this quarter. Bather from a vague 
undefined uneasiness, than from any suspicion 
of this particular regiment, the Europeans at 
Allahabad had for some time been in uneasiness; 
there had been panics in the cWy; tliere had 
been much patrolling and watching j and the 
ladies had been looking anxiously to the fort os 
a place of refuge, whither most of them bad 
taken up their abode at night, returning to tiieir 
homes in the cantonment or the city in the day¬ 
time. Prom Benares, Lucknow, or other plftC^ 
they apprehended danger—-hut not from within. < 

It was on tite 6th of June that Oolong Simpson, 
of the etii regiment, received Viscount Oannlng!s 
instructions to thank his men for their loyal (ffibr 
to march and fight against the rebels &t Delhi; 
and it was on the same day that news reached 
Allahabad, probably by telegraph, of the oeeuiv 
rences at Benares dn the previous day, and of 
the pssible arrival of some of the insurgents 
from that place. The officers still continued to 


trust the 6tii regiment, not only in virtue of 
tim recent protestation of fidelity by the men, 
hut on account of their general good conduct; 
Indeed, this was one of the most trusted regi¬ 
ments in the whole native army. Nevertheless, 
.imteetione were giren to arm the dviliana as 
waB a* tl» military, and to prepare for mahing 
O' good itiand at the Anet. Many civilians, fomed 
into ft milit^ under the commandant of the 
gandson, slept in the fort that night, or rdieve^ 
each othmr ae sentinels at the ram^rte. There 
were at that tima tit the fmrt, besides the women 
and children, ahont thirty inrald artillerymen, 
under Captain Hazelwood; a few commissariat and 
magazine sergeants; about a hundred volunteer 
civilians; four hundred Sikhs, of the Perozporo 
regiment, under Lieutenmit Brasyer; and eighty 
men of the eth regiment, guarding the main gate. 
Sevend Europeans with their families, thinking 
no danger nigh, tiept outside the fort that night. 
Two oompanies of the native regiment under 
three English officfflU, and two guns under Captain 
Harvard, wore sent to guard the bridge of boats 
aorote the Ganges in toe direction of Benares. 
Captain Alexander,-yrito tiira eqaadrons of the 3d 
p^ment Oude Irr^lar cavafry, was posted in 
the Alopee BMh, ft oamplnir^und commanding 
the roads to toe station. The m&in body of tlie 
6 to remained tft their lines, three miles from too 
fort, AU proceeded quietly until about nino 
(folook on toe evening of toe 6th of June; when, to 
the inexpressible eetonishment mid dismay of the 
officers, the nfttiye regiment rose In revolt. The 
two guns -mn’eaeieed by them ftt the bridge-head, 
and Hftrward bad to run for his life, In the can¬ 
tonment tim officers wm« at mess,foU of oonfidonco 
in toelr trusted troops vh«» too Mpoys sounded 
toe aJam hngle, ae if to bring toom on parade j 
toose who rushed out yrm at once aimed at, and 
nearly all ihot deadj while no fewer than nine 
young ens^i, more hoy* who had just entered on 
the career of soldiering, were bayoneted in the 
mess-room itself. It was a cruel and bloody deed, 
for toe poor youths had hut recently arrived, and 
were in hostility with none. Captain Alexander, 
when he heard of toe riting, hastened off to the 
lines with a few of his troopers; hnt he was 
caught in an ambush by a body of the sepoys, and 
at once shot down. The sepoys, joined by released 
prisoners and habitnal plunderers, then com- 
inoneed a scene of murder and devastation in all 
directions; Europeans were shot wherever they 
could be seen ; the few Ep^ish ’^men who had 
hot been so fortunate as to seek refuge in the fort, 
were griwsly outraged before being put to death ; 
the telegra^ wires w^.'^; toe boats on too 
river were. Seizedtoe totosuiy Was plundered; 
too houses of native hahkers, 4s veB.fts toose of 
European residents, wfere piUageA; And wild 
hctoioe reigned overywhmh. Terrible were the 
deeds reoorded—-a whole fomily roasted alive; 
persons killed by toe slpw prooesi of entting 
in sneoeiSien tors, noso, fingers, feet, Ao 4 j.otoeM 
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chopped to pieces; chUdroei tossed oq beyon^s 
before their mother’s eyes, 

An afibeting incident is related of oqe of the 
unfortunate young officers so ratideiMly attached 
at the mess-house. An ensign, only sixteen years 
of ago, who wae left fw d^ among Hbs rest, 
escapod in the daricness to a n^ghhonring lavine, 
Here he found a stream, the waters of whieh 
sustained his life, for four, days uffi nights. 
Although desperat^ wounded, m contrived to 
Wse himself into a tree at ni^d^time, for protec¬ 
tion from wild beasts. On ^ fifth day he was 
discovered, and dragged by the brutal insurgenta 
before one of their leaders. There he found 
another prisoner, a Chrisftan catechist, formerly a 
Mohammedan, whom the sepoys were endeavour¬ 
ing to terrify and torment into a renunciation of 
Christianity. The firmness of the native was 
giving way as he knelt' before his persecutors; 
Imt die boy-officer, after anxiously watching him 
fur a short time said; ‘ Oh, my friend, come what 
may, do not deny the Loid Jesus!’ Just at tiiis 
moment the arrival of Colonel Neill and the 
Madias Fusiliers (presently to be noticed) at 
Allahabad was announced; the ruffians made off; 
the poor catechist’s life W'as saved; but the gentle- 
spirited young ensign sank under the wounds and 
privations he had endured. When this incident 
became known through the medium of the public 
journals, the father of the young officer, town- 
clerk of Evesham, told how brief had been the 
career thus cut short. Arthur Marcus Hill Cheek 
had left England so recently as the 20th of March 
preceding, to commence the life of a soldier j he 
arrived at Calcutta in May, was appointed to the 
Cth native regiment, reached Allahabad on the 
10 th of the same month, and was shot down by 
his own men eighteen days afterwards. 

The inmates of the fort naturally suffered an 
agony of suspense on the night of the 6th. When 
they heard the bugle, and the subsequent firing, 
they believed the mutineera had arrived from 
Benares; and as the intensity of the sound varied 
from time to time, so did they picture in imagina¬ 
tion the varying fortunes of the two hypothetical 
opposing fmoes—the supposed insurgents from the 
east, and tSe supposed loyal 6th regiment, Soon 
were thCT stai4ed by a revelation of the real 
truth—mat the firing came from their own trusted 
s^ys. The Europeans in the fori^ recovering 
from their wonder and dismay, wwe fortunately 
enabled to disarm the eighty sepoys at the gate 
through theepergy qf lieutenant Bmayer; and it 
was then found tlmt these f^pws had,loaM and 
capped their mflrt;ott^,r0ady. to, thrii out. Five 
officem succeeded Ip. Qiiteripg dqring, Gip nigh^ 
three of them paked, haring bad m swim Gte 
Gahgea For twelve days did %o Europeans 
remain witlfin the fort, not dpring to emerge fiy 
many hours at a ^me, lest the four hundred Sikbp 
should prove feithless in the hour of Sffoatest need. 
The chief streets of the city are about IMf a pfile 
from the fort; and during several.days end nighta 


troops of rioters were to be seen rushing from 
plaw to place, plundering and burning. Day and 
night %> civilians mmmed the ramparts, sncceed- 
iing eartt rther in regular watdies.*-now nearly 
struck down by the hot blazing sun; now poui'ing 
forth shot and shell u|K>n such of the insurgouts 
as wetp withm roach. The civilians or volunteers 
formed themselves into ftiree corps; one of which, 
called the Flagstaff Division, was joined by about 
twenty railway men-r«turdy fellows who had 
suffered like the rest, and were not slow to avenge 
themselves on the mutineers whenever, opportu¬ 
nity offered. After a time, the volunteers i^lied 
forth into the city with the Sikhs, and bad several 
skirmishes in the streets with the insurgents— 
delighted at the privilege of quitting for a few 
hours the hot crowded fort, even to fight. It 
was by degrees ascertained that conspiracy had 
been going on in the city before the actnri out¬ 
break occurred. The standard of insurrection 
was unfurled by a native unknown to the Euro¬ 
peans : some supposed him to be a moulvie, or 
Mohammedan rriigious teachpr; but whatever 
may have been his former position, he now 
announced himself as viceroy of the King of Delhi. 
He quickly collected about him thi-ee or four 
thousand rebels, sepoys and others, and displayed 
the green flag that constitutes the Moslem symbol. 
The head-quarters of this self-appointed chieftain 
were in the higher part of the city, at the old 
Mohammedan gardens of Sultan Khoosroo; there 
the prisoners taken by the mutineers were con¬ 
fined—among whom were the native Christian 
teachers belonging to the Eev. Mr Hay’s mission, 
The movements of Colonel Neill must now be 
traced. No sooner did tins gallant and energetic 
officer hear of the occurrences at Allahabad, than 
he proceeded to effect at that place what ho had 
already done at Benares—ro-estahlish English 
* authority by a prompt, firm, and stern course 
of action. The distance between the two cities 
being about seventy-five miles, he quickly made 
the necessary travelling arrangements. Ho left 
Benares on the evening of the 0th, accompanied 
by one officer and forty-three men of the Madras 
Fusiliers. The horses being nearly all taken off 
the road, he found much difficulty in , bringing in 
the ddkrcarriages containing the men; but this 
and all other obstacles he surmounted. He found 
the country between Mirsapore and 'Allahabad 
infested with bands of plunderers, the villages 
deserted, and nmie of the authorities remaining. 
Major Stephenson, with a hundred more men, set 
om frmn Benares on the mme evening as Neill; but 
his bullocte'Vans were-stiH more rtow in progress; 
and his men sufforwi mndi from exposure to heat 
doping the jonmw, Neill reached Allahabad on 
■ the aftmrioon of Gie llth. He found the fort 
almost eompletriy invested; the bridge of boats 
over the Ganges in the hands of a mob, and partly 
brehen; and ^e neighbouring villages swarming 
with insuigonts. By cautious manosnvring at the 
end of the Benares road, he succeeded in obtaining 



^vl»idge.iof. twatS'viQtt^ 

the moraiDf »{ the liSSth > 
seTeral ronad-iltot^ Mid 
the viSaga df 
Fu«Uecs.ead;.$ikhs: 
pliehed, and ii. eafe t|# 

of Major Stqihehson'a dj^aoto^t on the evei^hg 
of that day. On the 13^' lhe*tQSnigent8 vere 
driven out of the Tillage of Kydgnnge.« NdU had 
now a strange enemy to combat within the 
fort itself—drunkenness and relaxed discipline. 
The Sikhs, duting thoir sailies into the city 
before his arrival, had gained entrance into some 
of the deserted warehouses of wine-merchants 
and others in the town, had bronght away large 
quantities of beverage, and had sold those to the 
Kuropean soldiers within the fort—at fonr annas 
(sixpence) per bottle for wine, spirits, or beer 
indiscriminately; drunkenness and disorganisation 
followed, requiring detomined measures on the 
part of the commandant. He bought all the 
remaining liquors obtainable, for commissariat 
use; and kept awatchfet e}'o on the stores still 
remaining in the wardhouses in the town. Neill 
saw reason for distrusting the Sikhs; they had 
remained faithful Up to that time, but nevertheless 
exhibited symptoms which required attention. 
As soon as possible, he got them out of the fort 
altogether, and placod' them at various posts in 
the city where they might still render service if 
they chose to remain faithful. His opinion of the 
native troops was sufficiently expressed in this 
passage in one of his dispatches: ‘1 felt that 
Allahabad was really safe when every native 
soldier and sentry was out of the fort; and aa long, 
as I command I shall not allow one to be on duty 
in it.’ Nothing can be more sticking than the 
difference of views held by Indian officers on this 
point; some distrusted the natives from the hist, 
while others maintained faith in them to a very 
disastrous extent. 

From the time when Neill obtained the upper- 
hand in Allahabad, he was incessantly engaged 
in chastising the insurgents in the neighbourhi^ 
He sent a steamer up the Jumna on the 15th, with 
a howitzer under Captain Harward, and twenty 
fusiliOTS under Lieutenant Arnold; and these 


off' 

to manage his rabble. 
j|a i^inst this rabble 

th^ mastf nf the exFeditions were planned. The, 
city Bttfferea terribly ftom this double infliction ; 
for . after too spefliation and burning effected by 
toe maraedersi, the F^iglish employed cannon-balls 
and musketry to drive those marauders out of the 
streets and houses; and Allahabad thus became 
little otoer than a mass of blackened ruins. 
Colonri Neill organised a body of irregular cavalry 
by joining Captain Falliser s detachment of the 
I3to irregulars with the few mai of Captain 
Alexander’s corps still remaining ■ true to their 
salt. A force of about a hundred and ^ty Madras 
Fusiliers started from Benares on the 13tb, under 
Captain Fraser; he was joined on the road by 
Captain Palliset's detachment of troopers, just 
advci'ted to, of about eighty men, and the two 
officers then proceeded towards Allahabad. They 
found too road almost wholly in the hands of 
rebels and plunderers; but by fighting, hanging, 
and burning, they cleared a path for themselves, 
struck temr into toe evildoers, and recovered 
much of toe Company’s treasure, that had fallen 
iuto hostile hands. It is sad to read of six villages 
being reduced to ashes during this one march; but 
stringent measures were absolutely necessary to a 
restoration of order and obedience. Fraser and 
Palliser reached Allahabad on too 18to, and their 
arrival enabled Neill to prosecute two objects 
which he bad at heart—toe securing of Allahabad, 
and the gradual collection of a force that might 
march to toe relief of poor Sir Hugh Wheeler and 
the other beleaguered Europeans at Cawnpore. 
During these varied opei-afions, too officers and 
men were often exposed during the da,ytimo to 
a heat so tremendous that nothing but an intense 
interest in their work could have kept them up. 

‘ if I can keep from fever,’ wrote one qf them, ‘ I 
sha’nt care; for excitement enables one to stand 
toe sun and fatigue wonderfully. At any other 
time toe sun would have knocked us dSwn like 
dogs; but all ibis month we have been out in toe 
middle of the day, toiling like coolies, yet I have 


worked much execution among the rebels on toe 
banks. A combined body of fusiliers, Sikhs, and 
irregular cavalry made an attack on toe villages 
of Kydgui^e mid Mootingunge, on tlte banks of 
the Jumna, driving out the insargehts harboured 
there, and mowing them down in considerable 
numbers. On subsequast days, wherever Neill 
heard of the ptraence of insurgents in any of the 
surrounding villeg^ he at once attacked than; 
and great tenw seized the hearts of toe malcon¬ 
tents in the cl^ at the ederify with which guns 
and gibbets were set to work. On toe 18th he 


never been hotter in my life—such an appetite! ’ 
To meet temporary exigencies the church, toe 
government offices, the barracks toe bungalows— 
all were placed at ffie dispos^ of the English 
troops, as fa^t as they arrived op from Calcutta, 
lliose reinforcements, during, the second half of 
the month, consisted chiefly (ff detachments of her 
Majesty’s 64to, 7«th, and 84th foot The peacoM 
inhabitants be^n to return to the half-nuned city^' 
shattered, ^houses were hastily rebuilt or repaii^lj 
tr!»de gradnuUy revived,,,bullocks and carriage 
arrived in considerable number,, supplies were laid 
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in, the weather bcoaiiie coder, the cholera abated, 
and Colonel Neill found himielf ehabled to look 
forward witli much ooBfidende to the future. The 
fort, during almost the whole of the month, had 
been very much crowded, injoinudi that the 
inmates safPei-ed greatly from heat and cholerA 
Two steam-boat loads of women and diildren were 
therefore sent down tho river towards Calcutta; 
and all tlie non-combatants left the fort, to rooccupy 
^uch of their residences as had escaped demoli- 


tied. SiSttfe of the Europeah soldiers were tented 
on the glacis; others took up quarters in a tope 
of trees near the d4k-bungalowJ lastly, a hospital 
was fitted up for the cholaa patients. 

•With the olid of June came tranquailty both to 
Benares and to Allahabad, chiefly tfai^oag^ tlie 
determined measures adopts by Colonel Neill; 
and then he planned an expedition, the best in 
his power, for Cawnpore—-tho fortunes of which 
will come under our notice in due time. 




The Oath Buyal Fam ili /.—^Wlien tlio news readied EnRh®'! 
flint llio (lojiosed King of Onde had been arrested at Oalcatta, 
iu the way descrilicd in tho.pu'Hcnt cliajivor, on suspicion of 
complicity v.ith the imitinocis, his rehitions, who had pro- 
cccihd to Lomlon to aj)|)cal agilirisl the annexation of Onde 
Iiy tile Company, ]nc 2 tfired a iiotilioii tilled with protesta¬ 
tions of iiiuociiicc, on hia part and on their own. 'I'lie 
])etition was prc”Ciitod to tho House of Lords hy Lord 
Cainiihell, though not foimally received owing to some 
defect in pln-ascologv. A uieinorial to yueon Yiclovia was 
conchod in similar form. The ))clition and memorial ran 
as follows: 

‘The iielition of the nndoraigned .Teiinbi Anliali Tajara 
Begum, tho Qiiecn-motlitr of (hide ; Mirza Mohummnd 
Hamid AHio, oldest fon and heii-ai)]monl of his M.ajcsly 
the King of Oudo; and MirZa Mohmamnd .Towaad Allie 
Kehiindor Ilushmut Bnhadoor, next brother of his Majesty 
the Kim, of Onde, sheweth : 

‘That your pelitioncis hiue heard with sincere regret 
the tidings whieh have reached the Biitish kingdom of 
disafftetiim jirevailing among the native troojis in India ; 
and that they desire, at tho e.irliest o)iportaiiit.y, to give 
public expression to that solemn assurance which tliey 
some time since com eyed to her Majesty’s govemmoiit, 
that the fidelity and attachment to Hroat Britain which 
has e\er ohai.n Icriscd the royal family of Oudo continues 
unchanged and unafi-eoted hy these dojilorable events, and 
that they remain, ns Lord Dalliousie, tho late govemor- 
ccncral of India, ciui>hatically declared them, “a royal 
i.ue, ever faithful and true to their friendship with the 
l!iin,li nation.” 

‘Tliat iu tho midst of this great imhlic calamity, your 
]ictilioueis have Fustained their own pecniiar cause of pain 
and sorrow in the intclligenre which has lenchoil them, 
through the public papcis, that his Majesty tho King 
of Oudo has been subjected to restraint at Calcutta, and 
dc])rivcd of the means of communicating even with your 
jietitioncra, his mother, son, and brother. 

‘ That your petitioners desire unequivocally and solemnly 
to assui'c her Majesty and your lordships, that if his Majesty 
tho King of Oudo has been suspecteil of any complicity iu 
the recent disastrous occurrences, such susi>ioion is not only 
wholly and absolutely unfounded, hut is directerl agaiust 
one, the w-holo tenor of whoso life, character, and conduct 
directly negatives all such impulations. Your petitioners 
recall to tho recollection of yfour lordships the facts relating 
to the dethronement of tho King of Oude, as set forth in 
the petition presented to the House of Commons by Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly on the 25th of May last, that when resistanoe 
might have been made, and was even anticipated by the 
British general, the King of Onde directed his guards and 
troops to lay aside their arras, and that when it was 
announced to him that tho torri lories of Oudo wrens to 
be vested for over in the Honourable East India Company, 
tho king, instead of offering resistanoe to the British 
government, after giving vent to his feelings in a burst 

K 


of grief, descended from his throne, declaring his deter¬ 
mination to Fioefc for jiu-tice at her Majesty’s throne, and 
from the parliament of England. 

‘ Tliat since their resell to this country, in ohedlcnce to 
his Majesty’s commands, your petitionora have rco<-ived 
eonnmmications from his Majesty which set forth the hojses 
and asiiiratioiis of his heart; that those communieation.s 
not only nogalivo all suiipoeition of his Majesty’s personal 
complicity in any intrigues, but fill the minds of your 
liotilioueis with tho profound ooiiviction that his Majesty 
would feel, with your pctitiouei-F., tho greatest grief and 
pain at the events which have ocenrred. And your jicti- 
tioners desire to dcehire to your lordships, and to assure 
the British nation, that although suffering, in common 
with his hoiu-t-hrokcu family, from the wronss inflicted 
on them, from the Immilhatimis of a state of exile, and 
their loss of home, authority, and country, the King of 
Onde relies only on the justice of his cause, appeals only to 
her Majesty’s throne and to the ix-vrliamenl of (treat Britain, 
and disdaiim to use the arm of the rebel and the traitor to 
maintain the right he M'eks to viudie.ito. 

‘Your petitioner-s therefore pray of your lordshijis (hat, 
ill the exercise of y-our authority, you will cause justice to 
he done to his Majesty the King of Oude, and that it may 
he forthwith exiJieitly maile known to his Majesty and to 
your petitioneis wheiewith he is eharged, and by wliom, 
and on what authority, so that tlie King of Oude may h.ave 
full opyiortuuity of refuting and disiiroving tho uiijnsl sus¬ 
picions and cnlumnies of which he is now tho helpless 
victim. And your petitioners further pray that tho King 
of Oude may bo permitted fietly to correspond with your 
lietitioners in this country, so tliat they may also have 
opportunity of vindicating here the character and conduct 
of their sovereign and relative, of establishing his innocence 
of any offence against the crown of England, or the British 
government or people, and of slicwing that, under every 
varying phase of circumstance, tho royal family of Onde 
have continued steadfast and true to their friendship with 
tho British nation. 

‘ And your petitioners will ever pray, &e.’ 

Some time after the preseulaliou of this petition and 
memorial, a curious proof wns afforded of the comidexity 
and intrigue conneeted with the family affairs of the 
princes of India. A statement having gone abroad to the 
effect that a son of the King of Onde had cteapod from 
Lucknow during the troubles Of the Hevoll, a native lejire- 
sentativo of the family in London sought to set tho public 
mind right on the matter. He stated that the king h.ad h,ad 
only three legitimate sons; that one of tliese, lieing an idiot, 
was confined to tho zenana or harem at Lucknow; that Iho 
second died of#mall-pox when twelve years of age ; that 
the third was tho prince who had eomo to Loudon w'ltli the 
queen-mother; and that if any son of the king had really 
escaped fiem Lucknow, he must have been illeguuuato, n 
boy about ten years old. This communication was signed 
by Mahmoud Museehooddeen, residing at Piiddington, and 
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designating himself ‘Accredited Agent to his Majesty the 
King of Oudc.’ Two days afterwards tho same journal 
contained a letter from Colonel R. Ouseley, also raiding in 
the metropolis, asserting that he was ‘Agent in Chief to the 
King of Oude,’ and that Muscehooddeen had assumed a 
title to which he had no right « 

Casks md Creeds in the Mim Amy.—Tho Indian 
officers being much divided in opinion concerning tho 
relative insubordination of Mohammedans and Hindoos in 
the native regiments, it may bo useful to record here the 
actual components of one Bengal infantry regiment, so far 
as concerns creed and caste. Tho information is obtaineel 
from an official document relating to the cartridge grievance, 
beforo the actual Revolt liegan. 

The 34th regiment Bengal native infantry, just beforo 
its disbandnicut at Barraekpore in April, comprised 1089 
men, distributed as follows: 
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The portion of this regiment present at Barraekpore— 
the rest being at Chitti^ong—wheu the mutinous j»o- 


ceedings took places numbered 684, thus olassified under 
four headings: 
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When 414 of these men were dismissed from tho Com¬ 
pany’s service, their religions appeared as follows; 
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Brahmin Caste, 

2 

12 

135 

149 

Lower Castes, 

4 

19 

150 

173 

Mussulmans, . 


14 

49 

63 

Sikhs, 

■ .. 


29 

29 


6 

45 

363 

414 


It is not dearly stated how many Rajpoots, or men of 
the military^aste, were included in the Hindoos who were 
not Drahmim 

If the regiment thus tabulated had been cavalry, instead 
of infantry, the preponderance, as implied in Chapter I, 
would have been wholly on the side of the Mussulmans. 



Sikh Cavalry. 









CHAPTER I 


OUDE, ROHILCUND, AND THE DOAB: JUNE. 



HE course of events now 
brings us again to that 
turbulent country, Oude, 
which proved itself to be 
hostile to the British in 
a degree not expected by 
the authorities at Calcutta 
They were aware, it is true, 
that Oude had long furnished the 
chief materials for the Bengal native 
army; but they could not have 
anticipated, or at least did not, how 
close would bo the sympathy between 
those, troops and the Oude irregulars 
in the hottt of tumult. Only seven months 
before tlic beginning of the Revolt, and about 
Ihe same space of time after the formal annex¬ 
ation, a remarkable article on Indian Army 
Reform appeared in the Caktttta Bmm, attributed 
to Sir Ilenry Lawrence; in which he commented 
freely on the government proceedings connected 
with the army of Oude. lie pointed out how great 
was the number of daring reckless men in that 
country; how large had been the army of the king 
before his deposition; how numerous were the 
.small forts held by zemindars and petty chieftains, 
and guarded by nearly sixty thousand men; hpw 
perilous it was to raise a new British-Oudian 
army, even though a small one, solely from the 
meii of flic king’s disbanded regiments; how 
serious was the fact that nearly a hundred 
thousand disbanded warlike natives were left 
without employment; how prudent it would 
have been to send Oudians into the Punjaub, 
and Punjaubefis into Oude; and how necessary 
was an increase in the number of British troops. 
The truth of these comments was not appre¬ 
ciated until Sir Henry himself was ranked 
among those who felt the Ml consequence of the 
stato of things to which the comments referred. 
Oude was full of zemindars, possessing consider¬ 
able resources of various kinds, having their 
retainers, their mud-forts, their arsenals, their 
timsures. These zemindars, aggrieved not so 
much by the annexation of their counlay, as by 
tho manner in which territorial law-proceedings 
were made to affect the tenure of their estates, 


shewed sympathy with the mutineers almost from 
the first. The remarks of Mr Edwards, collector 
at Boodayoun, on this point, have already been 
adverted to (p. 116). The zemindars did not, as 
a class, display the sanguinary and vindictive 
pa.ssions so terribly evident in the reckless soldiery; 
still they held to a belief that a successful revolt 
might restore to them their former position and 
influence as landowners; and hence tho formid¬ 
able difficulties opposed by them to tlie milita,ry 
movements of tho British. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, as chief authority both 
military and civil in Oude, found himself very 
awkwardly imperiled at Lucknow in the early 
days of Juno. Just as the previous month closed, 
nearly all the native troops raised the standard 
of rebellion (sec p. 06); the 13th, 48th, and 7lst 
infantiy, and the 7th cavalry, all betrayed the 
infection, though in different degrees; and of the 
seven hundred men of those four regiments avIio 
still remained faithful, ho did not know how many 
he could trust even for a single day. Tho treasury 
received his anxious attention, and misgivings 
arose in his mind concerning the various districts 
around the capital, with their five millions of 
inhabitants. Soon ho had the bitterness of learning 
that his rebellions troops, who had fled towards 
Seetapoor, had excited their brethren at that place 
to revolt. The Calcutta authorities were from 
that day very ill informed of tho proceedings at 
Lucknow; for tho telegraph wires were cut, and 
the insuigents stopped all daks and messenger on 
the road. About the middle of the month, Colonel 
Neill, at Allahabad, received a private letter from 
Lawrence, sent by some secret agency, announcing 
that Seetapoor and Shahjehanpoor were in the 
hands of the rebels; that Secrora., Beraytch, and 
Fyzabad, were in like condition; and that mutin¬ 
ous regiments from all those places, as well as from 
Benares and Jounpoor, appeared to be aitproach- 
ing Lucknow on some combined plan of ojicnaiions. 
Ho was strengthening his po.sition at the Resi¬ 
dency, but looked most anxiously for aid, which 
Neill wja quite unable to afford him. Again, 
it became known to the authorities at Benares 
that Lawrence, on the 19th, still held his position 
at Lucknow; that he Lad had eight deaths by 
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cholera; and that he was considering whether, aid 
from Cawnpore or Allahabad being unattainable, 
he could obtain a few reinforcements by steamer 
up the Gogra from Dinapoor. Another letter, but 
without date, reached the chief-magistrate of 
Denares, to the effect that Lawrence had got lid of 
most of the remaining native troops, by paying 
them their due, and giving tliem leave of absence 
for throe mouths; he evidently felt disquietude at 
thp presence even of the apparently faithful sepoys 
in his place of refuge, so bitterly liad he expe¬ 
rienced the hollowness of all protestations on tlieir 
part He had been very ill, and a provisional 
council had been appointed in case his health 
should further give way. Although the Residency 
was the .stronghold, the city and cantonment also 
vvere still under British control: a fort called 
the Muchce Bhowan, about three-quarters of a 
mile from the Residency, and consisting of a 
strong, turroted, castellated building, was held 
by two hundred and twenty-five Europeans with 
three guns. The cantonment was nortlieast of 
the Residency, on the opposite side of the river, 
over wliicli wei'e two bridges of approacb. Bir 
Henry had already lessened fronr eight to four 
the number of buildings or posts where the 
troops were stationed—namely, the Residency, the 
Muchee Bhowan, a strong post between these 
two, and the dak-bungalow between the Residency 
•and the c.^nt'Jnment; but after the mutiny, ho 
depended chiolly on the Ilesidenoy and the Muchec 
Bhowan. News, somewhat more definite in char¬ 
acter, was conveyed in a letter written by Sir 
Henry on the 20th of Juno. So completely were 
the roads watched, that he had not received a 
word of information from Cawnpore, Allahabad, 
Benares, or any other important place through¬ 
out the whole month down to that date; ho 
knew not what progress was being made by the 
rebels, beyond the region of which Lucknow was 
more immediately the centre; ho still held the 
fort, city. Residency, and cantoimieul, but was 
terribly threatened on all sides by largo bodies of 
mutineers. On the 27th ho wrote aiiotlier letter 
to the authorities at Allahabad, one of the very 
few (out of a large number despatched) that suc¬ 
ceeded ill reaching their destination. Tliis letter 
was still full of heart, for he told of the Residency 
and the Muchce Bhowan being still held by him 
in force; of cholera being on the decrease; of his 
supplies being adequate for two months and a 
half; and of lus power to ‘ hold his own.’ On the 
other hand, he felt assured that at that moment 
Lucknow was the only place throughout the whole 
of Oude where Briti^ influence was paramount; 
and that he dared not leave the city for twenty- 
four hours without danger of losing all his 
advantages. His sanguine, hopeful spirit shone 
out in the midst of all his trials; he declared that 
with one additional European regiment, and a 
hundred artillerymen, he could re-establish British 
supremacy in Oude; and he added, in a sportive 
tone, which, she wed what estimate he formed of 


some, at least, of tho contingent corps, ‘ a thousand 
Europeans, a thousand Qoorkhas, and a thousand 
Sikhs, with eight or ten guns, will thrash any¬ 
thing.’ The Sikhs were irregulars raised iu the 
Punjaub; and throughout the contests arising out 
of tho Revolt, their fidelity towards tho government 
was seldom placed in doubt. 

The last day of Juno was a day of sad omen 
to the English in Lucknow. On the evening of 
the 29th, information arrived that a rebel force of 
six or sei^n thousand men was encamped eight 
miles distant on the Fyxahad road, near tho 
Kookra Canal. Lawrence thereupon determined 
to attack tliem on the following day. Ho stalled 
at six o’clock ou the morning of the 30th, with 
about seven hundred men and eleven guns.* 
Misled, either by accident or design, by informants 
on tho road, ho suddenly fell into an amlmsh 
of the enemy, assembled in considerable force 
near Chinhut. Manfully struggling against supe¬ 
rior numbers, Lawrence looked forw'ard coufldenlly 
to victory; but just at the most critical moment, 
the Oude artillerymen proved traitors-roverturn- 
ing their six guns into ditches, cutting the traces of 
the horses, and thou going over to the enemy. 
Completely outflanked, exposed to a terrible fire 
on all sides, weakened by tho defection, having 
now few guns to use, and being almost without 
ammunition. Sir Henry saw that retreat was 
imperative. A disastrous rctreat^R was, or rather 
a complete rout; the heat waSj^fcarful, the con¬ 
fusion was dire; and tho otRcm and men fell 
rapidly, to rise no more. ColoE^ Case, of il.M. 
32d, receiving a mortal wound, ^^^ immediately 
succeeded by Captain Steevens; hfdn like manner 
soon fell, and was .succeeded by Ojiptaia Mansfield, 
who escaped the day’s perils, but afterwards died 
of cholera. 

Sir Heury Lawrence now found hinaself in a 
grave diflicultj'. Tho English position at Lucknow 
needed all the strengthening he could impart to it. 
He had held, as already expl.aiucd, not only tho 
Residency, but the fort of Muchec Bhowan and 
other po.sts. The calamity of the 30th, however, 
having weakened him too much to garrison all, or 
even more than one, he removed the troops, and 
then blew up the Muchee Bhowan, at midnight 
on tho Ist of July, sending 240 barrels of gun¬ 
powder and 3,000,000 ball-cartridges into the air. 
From that hour the whole of the English made the 
Residency their stronghold. Later facts rendered 
it almost certain that, if this abandonment and 
explosion had not taken place, scarcely a European 
would have lived to tell the t^lo of the subsequent 
miseries at Lucknow, By incessant exertions, he 
collected in iho Residency six months’ food for a 
thousand persons. The last hoar of the gallant 
man was, however, approaching. A shell, sent by 
the insurgents, penetrated into his room on this 

* AHillery: 4 guns, horM light &ild-batter7; € guns, Oude Held** 
buttery; and 1 8-lnch howitzer. Camhy: 130 troopers of 1st, 3d, 
nnd 3d Oude irregular cavalry;.and 40 volunteer cavalry, unrlor 
Cai^n liadcllffe. Infantry: do6 of U.M. 33d foot; 150 of 13th 
native infantry; 00 of the 4btb native infantry; and 30 of the 7Ist. 
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day ; his officers advised him to remove to another 
spot, but he declined the advice; and on the next 
day, the 2d of July, another shell, entering and 
bursting within the same room, gave him a mortal 
wound. Knowing his last hour was approaching, 
Sir Henry ai)pointed Brigadier Inglis his successor 
in military matters, and Major Banks his successor 
as chief-commissioner of Oude. 

Grief, deep and earnest, took possession of every 
breast in the Residency, when, on the 4th of July, 
it was announced that the good and great Sir 
Henry Lawrence had breathed his last. He was 
a man of whom no one doubted; like his gifted 
brother, Sir John, ho had the rare power of draw¬ 
ing to himself the respect and love of those by 
whom he was surrounded, almost without excep¬ 
tion. ‘ Few men,’ said Brigadier Inglis, at a later 
date, ‘ have ever possessed to the same extent the 
power which he enjoyed of winning the hearts of 
all those with whom ho came in contact, and thus 
insuring the warmest and most zealous devotion 
for himself aij4 the government which he served. 
All ranks jiosscsscd such confidence in his judg¬ 
ment and his fertility of resoui’ce, that the news of 
his fall was received throughout the garrison with 
feelings of consternation only second to, the grief 
which was inspired in the hearts of all by the 
loss of a public benefactor and a warm personal 

frietid. I trust the government of India 

will pardon me?:,for having attempted, however 
imperfectly, to p^ray tliis great and good man. 
In him every gdorf' and deserving soldier lost a 
friend and a chlsf capable of discriminatiug, and 
eiler on the aJm to reward merit, no matter 
how humble ths^phere in which it was exhibited.’ 
Such was the' iiiiaicr whom all men delighted to 
honour,* and to whom the graceful compliment 
was once paid, that ‘ Sir Henry Lawrence enjoyed 
the rare felicity of transcending all rivalry except 
that of his illustrious brother.’ 

How the overcrowded Residency at Ljicknow 

• ‘ Every boy bus rend, nnd many living men still remember, how 
tbc death ot KuUon was felt by all as a deep pereonal afltietton. 
Sir Ilcnry Lawrence was leas widely known, and his deeds were in 
truth of less magnitnde than those of the great sea-captain; hut 
never probably was a public man within the sphere of his reputa¬ 
tion more ardently beloved. Sir Henry Lawrence had that rare 
and happy faculty (which a man in almost every other respect 
niillke him, Sir (Siorlcs Nopier,*i8 said also to have possessed) ot 
attaching to himself every one with whom ho oamo in contact, 
lie had that gilt which Is never acquired, a gracious, winning, 
nolile manner; rough and ready as lie was in the field, bis manner 
in private life had an indescribable olui'm of frankness, grace, 
and even courtly dignity. Ho bad that vlrtno which Englishmen 
instinctively and characteristically love—n lion-Ilke courage. He 
hud that fault wliich Englishmen so readily forgive, and when 
mixed with what are felt to ho its natprally ooneomibint good 
qualities, th^ almost admire—a hot and impetuous temiwc; he 
had in overflowing measure that Godlike grace wliich oven the 
base revere and the good acknowledge as the crown of virtue—the 
grace of charity. No young offloor ever sat at Sir Henry’s table 
without learning to think more kindly of the natives; no one, 
young or old, man or woman, ever heard Sir Benrv speak of the 
Kurupean soldier, or over visited the Lawrenoe Asylum, without 
being excited to u nobler and truer appreelatlon of the teal extent 
of his duty towards bis neighbour. He was one of the few dis- 
tingnished Anglo-tttdians who bad attained to something like an 
English reputation In his lifetime. In a few years, his name will 
he familiar to every i-eader of Indian history; but for the present 
it is in India that his memory will be most deeply clistished; it is 
by Anglo-Indians that any eulogy on him will be beat appreciated, 
it is by them that the institutions which he founded and maiatalned 
will be fostered as a monument ttf his memory.'— Magamne, 
No. 33B. 


bore all the attacks directed against it; how the 
inmates, under the brave and energetic Inglis, 
held on against heat, disease, cannon-balls, thirst, 
hunger, and fatigue; how and by whom they 
were liberated—will come for notice in proper 
course. 

The other districts of Oiide fell one by one into 
the hands of the insui-gents. The narratives sub¬ 
sequently given by such English officers as were 
fortunate enougli to escape the perils of those eyil 
days, boro a general resemblance one to another; 
inasmuch as they told of faith in native troops 
being rudely broken, irresolute loyalty dissolving 
into confirmed hostility, treasuries of Company’s 
rupees tempting those who might otherwise pos¬ 
sibly have been true to their salt, militaiy officers 
and their wives obliged to flee for succour to 
Nyneo Tal or some other peaceful station, the 
families of civilians suddenly thrown homeless 
upon the world, and blood and plunder marking 
the footsteps of the mavanders who followed the 
example set by the rebellious sepoys and troopers. 
A few examples will suffice to illustrate tho 
general character of these outbreaks. 

The mutiny at Fyzabad, besides being attended 
with a sad loss of life, was note-worthy for certain 
peculiarities in the tactics of the insurgents—a 
kind of cool audacity not alwaj's exhibited in other 
instances. A brief description will show the posi¬ 
tion and character of this cjfy. In a former 
chapter (p. 83) it was explained that Oude or 
Ayodha, tho city that gave name to the province, 
is very ancient as a Hindoo capital, but has become 
jioor and ruinous in recent times; and that the 
fragments of many of its old structures were 
employed in building Fyzabad; the Mohammedan 
Ayodha, nearly adjoining it on Gie southwest. It 
was scai’cely more than a hundred and thirty years 
ago that tho foundation of Fyzabad was established, 
by Saadut Ali Khan, the first nawab-vizier of 
Oude; its advance in prosperity was rapid; but 
since the selection of Lucknow as the capital 
in 1770, Fyzabad has fallen in dignity; the chief 
merchants and bankers have migrated to Lucknow, 
aud tho remaining inhabitants arc mostly poor. 

On the 3d of June, rumours circulated in 
Fy*abad that tho mutinous 17th regiment B. N. I. 
was approaching from Azimghur. Coloncl Lennox, 
tho military commandant, at once confoiTcd with 
the other officers, and formed a plan for defending 
the place. The immediate alarm died away. On 
the 7th, however, renewed information led the 
colonel to propose-an advance to Surooj-khooud, a 
place about five miles away, to repel tho mutineers 
before they could reach li'yzahad. The native 
troops objected to go out, on the plea of disinclin¬ 
ation to leave their families and property behind; 
but they promised to fight valiantly in the canton¬ 
ment if necessary, and many of thorn shook hands 
with him in token, of fidelity. The evening of the 
8tli revealed the hypocrisy of this display. The 
native troops, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
joined in a demonstration which I’endercd all 
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the officers powerless; every officer was, in effect, 
made a prisoner, and placed under armed guard 
for the night; two tried to escape, but were 
fired at and brought back. The leMer of the 
mutiny, Dhuloop Singh, subadar-major of the 22d 
regiment, camo to Colonel Lennox in the morn¬ 
ing, and told him plainly that he and the other 
officers must yield to the course of circumstances; 
that boats would be provided to take them down 
the river Gogia towards Dinapoor, but that he 
would not guarantee their safety after once they 
had embarked. There was a cool impudence about 
tho proceeding, unlike the wild confusion exhibited 
at many of the scenes of outbreak. A moulvie, 
who had boon imprisoned in tho quarter-guard for 
a disturbiince created in the city, .and who had just 
been liberated by tho mutineers, sent tlie sub- 
assistant surgeon to Colonel Lennox with a mes¬ 
sage ; thanking him for kindnesses received during 
the imprisonment, and requesting that the colonel’s 
full-dress regimentals might bo sent to the moulvie. 
The native surgeon begged pardon for his change 
of allegiance ; urging that times were altered, 
and that he must now obey the mutineers. There 
was something more than mere effrontery, how¬ 
ever, in tlio proceedings of these insurgents there 
was a subordination amid insubordination. ‘ The 
men,’ said one of tho narrators, ‘guarded their 
officers and their bungalows after mutinying, 
placed sentries ovm the magazines and all public 
property, and sent out pickets to prevent tho 
towns-people and servants from looting. They 
hold a council of war, in which tho cavalry pro¬ 
posed to kill the officers; but the 22d, objecting to 
this, informed their officers that they would bo 
allowed to leave, and might take with them their 
private arms and property, but no public property 
—as that all belonged to tho King of Oude.’ 

Let us briefly trace the course of some of the 
European fugitives. Colonel Lennox, powerless 
to resist, gave up his regimentals, and prepared 
for a melancholy boat-departure with his wife 
and daughter. They were escorted to the banks of 
the Gogra, and pushed off on their voyage. From 
two in the aftOTnoon on the 8th of June, until 
nearly midnight, their boat descended the stream 
—often in peril from sentries and scouts on shore, 
but befriended by two sepoys who had been sent to 
protect them for a short distance. Much care and 
manmuvring were requiretl to effect a safe passage 
near the spot where tho mutinous 17th raiment 
was encamped; for it now became manifest that 
the 22d had in effect sold the fugitives to tho other 
corps. Early on the following morning, infor¬ 
mation received on shore rendering evident the 
danger of a further boat-voyage, the houseless 

* The troops stationed at that time at Frznhad compTised the 33d 
rcKlment naUve inihntry j the 0th regiment Irregular Oude Infantry; 
tho sth troop of the Ifith regiment irregular cavalry; No. 6 eompany 
of the 7th uattalion of artillery; and No. IS horse-battery. The 
chief officers were Colonels Lennox and O’Brien; Major Mill; 
Captain Morgan; Lieutenants Fowlc, English, Bright, Llndesay, 
Thomas, Oasclcy, Cautley, Gordon, I’arsons, Petcivsl, and Currie: 
and Ensigns Anderson and Bitohie. Colonel Goldney held a Mvli 
appointment as oommissioncr. 


wanderers, leaving in the boat the few fragments 
of property they had brought away from Pyzabad, 
set out on foot towards Gomckpore. With nothing 
but the clothes on their backs, the family began 
their #eary flight. After stopping under trees 
and bgr the side of wells to rest occasionally, they 
walk^ until the heat of day rendered necessaiy a 
longer pause. By a narrow chance they avoided 
being dragged to tho camp of the 17th regiment, 
by a trooper Who professed to have been offered 
two hundred rupees for the head of each member 
of the^family. A ftiendly chioftain, one Meer 
Mohammed Hossein Khan, came to their rescue 
just at tho moment of greatest peril. One of tho 
retainers of this man, however, more disposed for 
enmity than amity, spoke to tlie colonel with great 
bitterness and fierceness of manner, shewing that 
the prevalent rumours had made a deep impres¬ 
sion in Oude; he expressed a longing to shoot the 
English, ‘ who had come to take away their caste, 
and make them Christians.’ Meer Mohammed 
rebuked this man for saying that a* stable Would 
do to shelter the refugees, for that he was prepared 
‘ to kill them like dogs.’ The fugitives wf i® taken 
to a small fort, one of tho numerous (teis lately 
adverted .to, where the zemindars *hd petty 
chieftains maintained a kind offendal. br clannish 
independence. On the second day,;.i^o danger to 
sheltered Enropoans becoming Oigfibrent, Colonel 
Lennox, his wife, and dai^hti^fut on native 
dresses, and remained nine concealed in a 
reed-hut behind the zenana, ltt|;|ed very kindly 
and considerately by their Aitector. Meer 
Mohammed went once or twic^p Fyzabad, to 
learn if ])ossible plans of tl^»ntineer8; he 
was told that they meant to atta|pni|t|iknow, and 
then depart for Dellii. On tho of the 

hiding, when news arrived that the fort yros likely 
to be attacked, the ladies went for sholtcl^into tho 
zenana, while the colonel was hid in a dark wood¬ 
shed. Happily, however, it turned out that the 
suspected strangers were a party sent by the col¬ 
lector of Goruckpore for the rescue of the family. 
Danger was now nearly over. The fiigitives 
reached Amorah, Bustce, Goruckpore, Azimghur, 
and Ghazeepore, at which place tliey took steamer 
down to Calcutta. This fortunate escape from 
great peril was almost wholly duo to ‘ the noble 
and considerate’ Meer Mohammed, as Colonel 
Lennox very properly characterises him. 

Far more calamitous were the boat-adventures 
of the main body of Fyzabad officers, of which an 
account was afterwards written, for the informa¬ 
tion of govei’nment, by FarriW-seigcant Bnsher, of 
the light field-battery. On tho morning of tho 8th, 
tho wives and families of many civilians, and of 
five non-commissioned European officers, had been 
sent by Captain Orr to a place called Sheoigunge, 
under the protection of a friendly native, llajah 
Maun Singh, to be free from perU if tumult should 
arise. Early on the 9tfa, while Colonel Lennox 
was still at the station, al] or nearly all the other 
English were sent off by the mutineers in four 
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boats. One of these boats (mere dinghees, in which 
little more than a bundle for each person could 
be i)ut) contained eight persons, <me six, one five, 
and the remaining boat three. Only one female 
was of the party, Mrs Hollum, wife of Sergeant- 
major Hollum of the f22d native regiment. The 
first and second boats got ahead of the other two, 
and proceeded about twenty miles down the river 
without molestation; but then were seen troopers 
•and sepoys appi'oaching the banks, with an evi- 
dratly hostile intent. The firing soon became so 
severe that the occupants of the first boat sfruck in 
for the ofF-shore, and seven of them took to their 
heels—the eighth being unequal to that physical 
exertion. They ran on till checked by a broad 
stream; and while deliberating how to cross, 
persons approached who were thought to be 
sepoys; the alarm proved false, but not before 
Lieutenants Currie and Paraons had been drowned 
in an attempt to escape by swimming. The other 
five, running on till quite exhausted, were fortu¬ 
nate ^ough to meet with a friendly native, who 
sheltwed them for several hours, and supplied 
them food. At midnight they started again, 
taking road to Amorah, which they wore 
enabled ll’ ^reach safely through the influence of 
their kind lector—although once in great peril 
from a ga^’pf freebooters. They were glad to 
meet at Ama^vtlie three occupants of the fourth 
boat, who, like i^^selves, had escaped the dangers 
of the voyage l^wning across fields and fording 
streams. At S^K in the morning of the lOtb, 
the fugitives, aWjcight in company, i-ecommcncod 
their anxious ^mit—aided occasionally by friendly 
natives, but^®4ength betrayed by one whose 
frieudshijill^^Pily a mask. They had to cross a 
nulls^lp'^tmm knoo-deep, under pursuit by a 
body ’^'jitTOed men ; here Lieutenant Lindesay 
fell, lil^lly cut to pieces; and when the other 
S^fB'iiad passed to the opposite bank, five were 
sjie^ily hewn to the ground and butchered— 
Lieutenants Ritchie, Thomas, and English, and two 
English sergeants. The two survivors ran at their 
topmost speed, pursued by a gang of ruffians; 
Lieutenant Cautley was speedily overtaken, and 
killed; and then only Sergeant Rusher remained 
alive. He, outrunning his pursuera, reached a 
Brahmin village, where a bowl of sherbet was given 
to him. After a, little rest, he ran on again, until 
one Baboo Bully Singh was found to bo on the 
scent after him; he endeavoured to hide under 
some straw in a hut; but was discovered and 
dragged out by the hair of tlie head. From village 
to village he was then carried as an exhibition 
to bo jeered and scoffed at by the rabble; the 
Baboo evidently intended the cruel sport to be 
followed by murder; but this intention under¬ 
went a change, probably from dread of some future 
retribution. He kept his prisoner near him for 
ten days, but did not further ill treat him. On 
the eleventh day. Rusher was liberated; ho over¬ 
took Colonel Lennox and his family; and safely 
reached Ghazeepore seventeen days after his 


departure from Fyzabad. The boat containing 
Colonel O’Brien, Lieutenants Peroival and Gordon, 
Ensign Anderson, and Assistant-surgeon CoUinson, 
pursued its voyage the whole way down to Dina- 
poor ; but it was a voyage ftiU of vicissitudes to 
the fugitives. At many places they were obliged 
to lie flat in the boat to prevent recognition from 
the shore; at others they had to compel the 
native boatmen, on peril of sabring, to continue 
their tugging at the oars; on one occasion they 
-narrowly escaped shooting by a herd of villagers 
who foUowod the boat. For throe days they had 
nothing to eat but a little flour and water; but 
happening to meet with a friendly rajah at Gola, 
they obtained aid which enabled them to reach 
Dinapoor on the I7th. 

The occupants of the remaining boat, the 
civilians, and the ladies and children who had 
not been .ablo to eflcct a safe retreat to Nyneo Tal, 
suffered terribly; many lives wore lost; and those 
who escaped to Goruckpore or Dinapoor an-ived 
in distressing plight—especially a party of women 
and chUdren who had been robbed of everything 
while on the way, and who had been almost 
starved to death during a week’s imprisonment in 
a fort by the river-side. When it is stated that, 
among a group of women and children wdio reached 
a place of safety after infinite hardships, mi infant 
was horn on the road, the reader will easily com¬ 
prehend how far the sufferings must have exceeded 
anything likely to appear in print Many per¬ 
sons were shot, many drowned, while the fate 
of others remained doubtful for weeks or even 
months. Colonel Goldney and Major Mill were 
among the slain. The wanderings of Mrs Mill 
and her tliree children were perhaps among the 
most affecting incidents of this , mutiny. Amid 
the dire haste of departure, she became separated 
from her husband, and was the last English¬ 
woman left in Fyzabad. How she escaped and 
how she fared, was more than she herself could 
clearly narrate; for the whole appeared afterwards 
as a dreadful dream, in which cve^ kind of 
misery was confusedly mixed. During two or 
three weeks, she was wandering up and down 
the country, living in the jungle when man refused 
her shelter, and searching the fields for food wdien 
none was obtainable elsewhere. Her poor infant, 
eight months old, died for want of its pro)>er 
nourishment; but the other two children, seven 
and three years old, survived all the privations 
to which they were exposed. On one occasion, 
seeing some troopers approaching, and lioing 
utterly hopeless, she passionately besought thoni, 
if their intentions were hostile, to kill her children 
without torturing them, and then to kill her. 'I’he 
appeal touched the he.arts of the rude men; they 
took her to a village and gave her a little succour; 
and this facilitated their conveyance by a friendly 
native to Goruckpoi'e, where danger was over. 

Sultanporc was another station at which mutiny 
and murder occurred. On the 8tli of June, a wing 
of the 15th irregular cavalry entered that place 
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from Soctapoor, in a state of evident excitement. 
Lieutenant Tucker, who was a favourite with 
them, endeavoured to allay their mutinous spirit, 
and succeeded for a few hours; but on the fol¬ 
lowing: morning they rose in tumult, murdered 
Colonel Fisher, Captain Cubbings, and two other 
Europeans, and urged the lieutenant to escape, 
which he did. After much jungle-wanderings, 
and concealment in a friendly native’s hou.se, he 
safely arrived at Benares, as did likewise four or 
five other officers, and all the European women 
and children at the station. In this as in other 
instances, the revolt of tho troops was followed by 
marauding and incendiarism on the part of tho 
rabble of Sultanpore; in this, too, as in other 
instance!!, the mutineers had a little affection for 
some one or more amojig their officers, whom 
they endeavoured to save. 

The station of I’ershadcepore experienced its 
day of trouble on the 10th of June. The 1st 
regiment Oude irregular infantry w'as there 
stationed, under Captain Thompson. He prided 
himself on tho fidelity of his men ; inasmuch as 
they seemed to turn a deaf ear to the rumours 
and suspicions circulating elsewhere; and he had 
detected tho Msity of a mischief-maker, who had 
secretly caused ground bones to be mixed with 
the attah (coarse flour with which chupattios 
are made) sold in the bazaar, as the foundation 
for a report that the government intcndeil to 
take away tlie caste of the people. This pleasant 
delusion lasted tmtil the 9th; when a troop of the 
3d Oude irregular cavalry arrived from Pertabghur, 
followed soon afterwards by news of the rising at 
Sultanpore. The fidelity of the infantry now gave 
way, under the temptations and representations 
made to them by other troops. When Captain 
'riiompson rose on tho morning of the lOtli, he 
found his regiment all dressed, and in orderly 
mutiny (if such an expression may be used). lie 
tried with an aching heart to separate the good 
men from the bad, and to induce the former to 
retire with him to Allahabad ; but the temptation 
of the treasure was more than they could reisist; 
they all joined in tlie spoliation, and then felt that 
allegiance was at an end. At four in the after¬ 
noon all tho Europeans loft the station, with¬ 
out a shot or an angry word from the men; 
they were escorted to the fort of Dharoopoov, 
belonging to a chieftain named Rajah Hunnewaut 
Singh, who treated them courteously, and after 
some days forwarded them safely to Allahabad. 
There was not throughout India a mutiny con¬ 
ducted W'ith more quietness on both sides than 
this at Penshadeepore; the sepoys had evidently 
no angry feeling towards their officers. Captain 
Thompson remained of opinion that his men had 
been led away by ramom-s and insinuations 
brought by stragglers from other stations, to the 
effect that any Oude regiment which did not mutiny 
would bo in peril from those tliat had ; and that, 
even under this fear, they would have remained 
faithful had there been no treasure to tempt their 


cupidity. It is curious to note Colonel Neill’s 
comment on this incident, in his official dispatch ; 
his reliance on the native troops w'as of the 
smallest possible amount; and in reference to the 
captain’s honest faith, he said; ‘ This is absiuxl; 
they were as deeply in the plot as the rest of the 
army; tho only creffit due to them is that they did 
not murder their officers.’ 

Seetapoor, about fifty miles north of Lucknot7, 
was the place towards which tho insurgent troops 
from that city bent their steps at tho close of May. 

! Whothfer those regiments kept together, and how 
far they proceeded on the next few days, are points 
not clearly made out; but it is certain that the 
native troops stationed at Seetapoor—comprising 
the 41st Bengal infantry, the 9th and 10th Oude 
irregular infantry, and the 2d Oude military police, 
in all about three thousand men—rose in mutiny 
on the 3d of June. Tho 41st began tlio movement. 
A sepoy came to one of the officere in the morning, 
announced that the rising was about to take place, 
declared tliat neither he nor his companions !i4ffied ’ 
to draw blood, and suggested that all th6 officers 
should retreat from the station. Tiie'rogip^t was 
in two wings, one in the town and one ^?the can-' 
tonment; the plundering of the treasury-j^faB begun'' 
by the first-named party; the other obedient 
at first, broke forth when they ^pocted .they 
might be deprived of a sbaro in t|ut(punder. After 
tho 41st had thus set the cxamplp^e 9th revolted; 
then tlie military police; ai:^||i|ien the lOth. 
Lieutenant Burnes, of tho li^^ftmed regiment, 
entreated his men earnestly t^^raiain faithful, 
but to no effect. Seeing that officers hiul 

been struck down, the remainder-retired to 
the house of Mr Christian the edt^mtiemer; and 
when all were assembled, with the 

ladies, and the ciUldrcn, it was at once ri^vM.ta 
quit the buniing bungalows and ruthlesiiijptldiers 
and seek refuge at Lucknow. Some maoft t^eir 
exit without any preparation; among whonti'^wilS 
Lieutenant Burnes—roaming through jungles for 
days, and aiding women and children as best they 
could,'suffering all those niiserios which have so 
often been depicted. The groat body of Europeans, 
however, left the station in buggie.s and other 
vehicles; and as tho high roads were perilous, the 
fugitives drove over hills, hollows, and ploughed 
fields, where perhaps vehicles liad never been 
driven before. Fortunately, twenty troopers re¬ 
mained faithful to them, and escorted them all 
tho way to Lucknow, wliich place they reached on 
tho night of the third day—reft of everything they 
possessed, like many other fugitives in those days. 
Many of the Europeans did not succeed in quitting 
Seetapoor in time; and among these the work of 
death was ruthlessly carried on—^the sepoys being 
cither nnwilling or unable to check these scenes of 
barbarity. 

As at Lucknow, Fyzabad, Sultanpore, Per- 
shadcopore, Seetapoor; so at Sociwa, Durriabad, 
Beraytch, Gouda, and ojher places in Oude— 
wherever there was a native regiment stationed. 
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or a treasury of the Company ostablishod, there, 
iu almost every instance, were exhibited scenes of 
violence attended by murder and plunder. The 
lamented Lawrence, iu the five weeks preceding 
his death, was, as has been lately pointed out, 
placed in an extraordinary position. Responsible 
to the supreme goveniment both for the jiolitical 
and the military management of Oudo, and know¬ 
ing that almost every station in the province was a 
focus of treachery and mutiny, .ho was notwith¬ 
standing powerless to restore tranquillity. So far 
from Cawnporo assisting him, he yearned t© assist 
Cawnpore; Kohilcuud was in a blaze, and could 
send him only mutineers who had thrown oil’ all 
allegiance; Meerut, after sending troops to Delhi, 
was doing little but defending itself; Agra, with a 
mere handful of European troops, was too doubtful 
of its Gwalior neighbours to do anything for 
Lucknow aud Oude; Allahabad and Benares were 
too roccully rescued, by the gallant Neill, from 
innuinent peril, to be in a position to send present 
assistance to Sir Ileniy; and the Ncpaul sovereign, 
Jung Bahadoor, had not yet been made an ally of 
the Engli^ iu such a way as might possibly have 
saved Oiide, aud as was advocated by many well- 
wishers <^-lki(lia. 

The positl^ of the sovereignty just named may 
usoiully be a^Jferted to here. Nepaul, about equal 
iu area to Enffi^d, is one of the few iudejiendent 
states of Nortiiii^pndia ; it reaches to the Iliin.v 
laya oi^ho and is bounded on the other 

sides by the Bry^ii:,territorics of Debar, Oude, and 
Kumaou. Theipfeou is distinguished by the mag¬ 
nificent giant'l^untain-cliaiu which seiiaratcs it 
from Tibet; dense forest-jungle of the Ter.ai 

on the Om^il^nticr; by the beautiful valley in 
which tb^ic^lfital, Khattnandoo, lies, and which is 
datW ^ith flourishing villages, luxuri.aut fields, 
and pietuTcsquo streams; and by its healthy and 
teropepatc climate. It is with the people, however, 
that^tlns narrative is more pai‘ticularly conceraed. 
The Nepaulose, about two millions in number, 
comprise tJoorklias, New.ai-s, Bhotias, Dbauwavs, 
and Mhaujees. The Goorkhas are the dominant 
race; they are Hindoos in religion, but very 
unlike Hindoos iu appearance, manners, and cus¬ 
toms. The Newars are the aborigines of Nopaul, 
decidedly Mongolian both in faith and in features; 
they arc the clever artisans of the kingdom, while 
the Goorkhas arc the hardy soldiers. The other 
three tribes are cliiefly cultivators of the soil In 
tho latter half of the last century, Nepaul was for 
a short time a dependency of the Ohinese Empire; 
but a treaty of commerce with tho British in 1782 
iniliated a state of affaire which soon enabled 
Ncpaul to throw off Chinese supremacy. Conven¬ 
tions, subsidies, border encroachments, and family 
intrigues, checkered Nepaidcso affairs until 1812; 
when the Company made formal war on the 
ground of a long cabilogue of injuries and insults 
—such a catidogne as can e.asily bo concocted by a 
stronger state against a weaker. The war was so 
badly conducted, that nothing hut the military tact 


of Sir David Ochterlony, who held one-fourlh of 
a command which seems to liavo had no head or 
general commander, saved the British from ignom¬ 
inious defeat. Broken engagements led to another 
war in 1816, which tcrmin.atcd in a treaty never 
since ruptured; tho Nepaulose court has been a 
focus of intrigue, but the intrigues have not been 
of such a character as to disturb the relations of 
amity with tho British. Jung Bahadoor—a name 
well known in EngKud a few years ago, as th.at of 
a Nepaulese amba.ssador who made a sensation Ly 
his jewelled splendoi^iv—was tho nephew of a man 
who became by succeesivo steps prime minister to 
tho king. Instigated by the queen, and by his 
own unscrupulous ambitipn, Jung Bahadoor caused 
his uuclo to ho put to death, aud became com- 
mandcr-in-chief under a new ministry. Many 
scenes of tinly oriental slaughter followed—that 
is, slaughter to clear thp pathway to power. Jung 
Bahadoor treated kings aud queens somcwliat as 
the Company was accustomed to do iu tho last 
century; setting up a sou against a father, and 
treating all alike as puppets. At a period sub¬ 
sequent to his return from England, ho c.auscd a 
marriage to be concluded between his daughter, 
six years old, aud the heir-apparent to the 
Nepanlese throne, then in his ninth ye.ar. Whether 
king or not, ho was virtually chief of Nepaul at 
the time when tlic Revolt broke out; and had 
managed, by astutcuc.5S iu his diplomacy, to 
remain on friendly terms with the authorities at 
Calcutta: indeed he took every opportunity, after 
his English visit, to display liLs leaning towards 
his neighbours. Like Nena Sahib, he ha<l English 
pianos and English carpets in his house, and 
prided himself in understanding English manners 
aud the English language; and it is uiKiUc.siiouable 
that both those men were favourites among such 
of the English as visited the one at Bilhoor or the 
other at Khatmandoo. 

It has been mentioned in a former chapter 
(p. 115) that Goorkha troops assisted to defend 
Nyneo Tal when that place became filled with 
refugees; and Goorkha regiments have been 
adverted to in many other parts of the narrative. 
Jung Bahadoor permitted the Nepaulese of this 
tribe to enlist thus in the Company’s service; 
and he also offorctl tho aid of a contingent, the 
non-employment of which brought many strictures 
upon the policy of the Calcutta government. At 
a later date, as wc shall sec, this contingent was 
accepted; and it rendered us good service at 
Juanporo and Azimghur by protecting Benares 
firom tho advance of Oude mutineers. About the 
middle of Juuc, fifteen Europeans (seven gcnllc- 
men, three ladies, and five children) escaped from 
tho Oude mutincore into the jungle region of 
Nepaul, and sought refuge in a post station or 
serai about ten days’ journey from Govuckpore and 
eighteen from Khatmandoo. The offiecr at that 
place wrote to Jung Bahadoor for instruction in 
tho matter; to vphich he received a speedy reply 
—‘Treat them with every kindness, give them 
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clophants, ifcc., and escort them to Goruckpore.’ 
Major Ramsey, tho Company’s representative at 
Khatmaiidoo, sent them numerous supplies in 
tin cases; and all the English were naturally 
dispr'sc'l to bless tho Nepauleso chieftain as a 
friend in the hour of greatest need, without 
inquiring very closely by what means he "had 
gained his power. 

The course of the narrative now takes us from 
Oude northwestward into the province of Rohil- 
cund; tho districts of which, named after the 
towns of Bareilly, Mooradabad, Shahjehanpoor, 
Boqdayoun, and Bijnour, felt tho full force of the 
mutinous proceedings among the native troops. 
Tho Rohillas were originally Mussulman Afghans, 
who conquered this part of India, gradually settled 
dowm among the Hindoo natives, and imparted to 
them a daring reckless character, which rendered 
Rohilcund a nursery for irregular cavalry—and 
afterwards for mutineers. 

Brigadier Sihbald was commandant of Bareilly, 
one of the towns of Rohilcund in which troops 
w'erc stationed. These troops were entirely native, 
comprising tho I8th and C8th Bengal native 
infantry, the 8lh irregular cavalry, and a battery 
of native artillery—not an English soldier among 
them except the ollieers. The brigadier, although 
these troops ajipeared towards the close of the 
month of May to bo in an agitated state, never¬ 
theless heard that all was well at Mooradabad, 
Shahjehanpoor, Almora, and other stations in 
Rohilcund, and looked forward with some con- 
lldence to the continuance of tranquillity—aided 
by his second in command. Colonel Troup, and 
the commissioner, Mr Alexander. As a pre¬ 
caution, however, the ladies and children were 
sent for safety to Nynce Tal; and the gentlemen 
kci)t their horses saddled, ready for any emer¬ 
gency. Bareilly being a city of a hundred thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, the temper of tho natives was 
very anxiously watched. Scarcely had the month 
closed, before tho hopes of Brigadier Sihbald 
received a dismal check, and his life a violent 
cud. Wo have already briefly mentioned (p. 11-1) 
that on Sunday the 31st, Bareilly became a scene 
of violence and rapine ; the brigadier himself 
being shot by a trooper, the treasure seized, 
tho bungalows plundered and burned, and the 
Europeans either murdered or impelled to escape 
for their lives. When Colonel Troup, who com¬ 
manded the (i8th native infantrj’, and who became 
chief mDitary authority after the death of Sibbald, 
found himself safe itt Nynee Tal, ho wrote an 
oflicial account of the whole proceeding, corro¬ 
borating tho chief facts noted by the brigadier, 
and adding others known more especially to 
himself. From this dispatch it appears that the 
colonel commanded at Bareilly from tho 0th to the 
19 th of May, while the brigadier was making a 
tour of inspection through his district; that from 
the 19th to the 29th, Sibbald himself resumed 
the command; and that during those twenty- 
three days nothing occurred to shew disaflection 


among the troops, further than a certain troubled 
and agita,ted state. On that day, however, the 
Europeans received information, from two native 
oflacers, that tlic men of tho 18th and 68th native 
regiments had, mAile bathing in the river, concerted 
a plan of mutiny for that same afternoon. Most 
of the officora were quickly on the alert; and, 
whether or not through this evidence of prepared- 
neSvS, no dmeuto took place on that day. On the 
30th, Colonel Troup, who had relied on the fidelity 
of tho 8th irregular cavahy, received information 
that those sowars had sworn not to act against the 
native infantry and artillery if the latter should 
rise, although they would refrain from molesting 
their own oflBcers. After a day and night of 
violent excitement throughout the whole station, 
tho morning of Sunday the 3lst (again Sunday!) 
ushered in a day of bloodshed and rapine. Mes¬ 
sages were despatched to all the officers, warning 
them of some intended outbreak; hut the bearers, 
sent by Troup, failed in their duty, insomuch that 
many of Iho officers remained ignorant of tho 
danger until too late to avert it. Major Pearson, 
of tile I8th, believed his men to be stanch; 
Cajitain Kir%, of the artillery (6th company, (ith 
battalion), in like manner trusted his.e^ps; and 
Captain Brownlow, tho brigade maji^^ disbelieved 
the apjwoach of mutiny—at the time that 
Colonel Troiip was imprc.ssing on^^lws conviction 
that the sinister rumours wcre:i(i^ founded. At 
cloven o’clock, the tnith appoa^ifc fatal colour.s; 
the roar of cannon, the rattl#||i||'wuskctry, and 
the yells of men, told plainly ti^iidie revolt had 
begun, and that the artillery joined in it. 
The 8th irregular cavalry, und<9?.'^ptain Mac¬ 
kenzie, were ordered or invited proceed 

against the lines of tho insurgent Inaiatry and 
artilleiy; but tho result was so disastrous, feat all 
the Europeans, military as well as civilians found 
their only safety would be in flight. Rnktawar 
Khan, subadar of artillery, assumed the rank of 
general, and paraded about in tho carriage of 
tlio brigadier, attended by a numerous string of 
followers as a ‘staff.’ Colouel Trou]i, writing on 
the loth of June, had to report the deaths of 
Brigadier Sihbald and three or four other officers, 
together with that of mauy of the civil servants. 
About twenty-five military officers escaped; but 
tho list of ‘ missing’ was large, and many of those 
included in it were afterwards known to have 
boon hratally murdered. Cajdaiu Mackenzie, who 
clung to his troopers in the earnest hope that feey 
would remain faithful, found only nineteen men 
who did so, and who escorted their officers all the 
way to Nynco Tal. 

A despicable hoary traitor, Khan Bahadoor 
Klian, appears to have headed this movement. He 
had for many years been in receipt of a double 
pension from tho Indian goverumout—as the 
living representative of one of the early Rohilla 
chieftains, and as a retired judge of one of the 
native courts, lie was an old, venerable-looking, 
insinuating man; he was thoroughly relied on by 
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the civil authorities at Bareilly; he had loudly 
proclaimed his indignation against the Delhi muti¬ 
neers ; and yet he became ringleader of those at 
Bareilly—deepening his damning atrocities by the 
massacre of such of the unfortunate Europeans as 
did not succeed in making their escape. It was by 
his orders, as self-elected chief of Eohilound, that 
a rigorous search was made for all Europeans who 
remained in Bareilly; and that Judge Robertson, 
and four or five other European gentlemen, were 
hung in the Kotw,-!! square, after a mock-trial. 
During the mouth of June, Bareilly remained 
entirely in the hands of the rebels; not an 
Englishman, probably, was alive in the place; 
and the Mussulmans and Hindoos were loft to 
contend for supremacy over the spoil. 

Of Booda 3 'oun it will be unnecessary to say more 
here; Mr Edwards’s narrative of an eventful 
escape (pp. Ho, IIG), pointed to the 1st of Juno 
as the day when the Europeans deemed it neces¬ 
sary to dec li' 0 )n that station—not because there 
were any uativ c troops at Boodayoun, but because 
tins mutineers from Bareilly were ajipro.acliing, 
jind joyfully expected by all the scoundrels in the 
place, who looked forward to a harvest of plunder 
as a natural result. 

Moor.idabad, which began its season of anarchy 
and violence on tlic :id of June, stands on the 
right bank of the Bamgunga, an affluent of the 
(ranges, at a point aliout midway between Meerut 
amt l>,nivill,v. Itisa town of nearly Gti,000 inlia- 
biiants—having a civil station, with its entehevry 
and bungalows ; a cantonment west of the town ; 
a spacious serai for the accommodation of travel¬ 
lers; and an enormous jail suflicicutly large to 
contain nearly two thousaiid prisoners. In this, 
.as ill many other towns of India, the Company’s 
troops were wont to bo regarded rather as 
guardians of the jail and its inmates, than for any 
active mililarj’ dutie.-i. So oarlj' as the lOth of 
. May, nine days after the mutineers of Mecnit had 
set the example, the 2t)lh regiment native infantry 
proceeded to the jail at Mooradabad, and released 
.all the ])risoncrs. Although Mr Saunders, collector 
and magistrate, wrote full accounts to Agra of 
the proceedings of that and the following days, 
the diiks were so completely stopped on the 
road that Mr Colvin remained almost in ignorance 
of the state of afliiirs; and on that account 
Saunders could obtain no assistance from any 
quarter. The released prisoners, joined by preda¬ 
tory bands of Goojurs, Meewattics, and Jilts, com- 
menceil a sj'stcm of jdunder and rapine, which 
the European authorities were ill able to chock. 
’I'lio 29th, however, had not openly mutinied; and 
it still remained possible to hold control witliin 
tlie town and the surrounding district; several 
native sappers and miners were stopped and 
raptured on their way from Meenit, and several of 
the mutinous 20th regiment on the way from Mo2uf- 
fernugger. When, however, new.s of the Bareilly 
outbreak on tho 31st .reached Mooradabad, the 
effect on tho men of the 29 th regiment, and of a 


in 

native artillery detachment, became very evident. 
On the 3d of June, tho sejioys in guard of the 
treasury displayed so evident an intention of 
appropriating the money, that Mr Saunders felt 
compelled to leave it (about seventy thousand 
rupees) together with much plate and opium in 
their hands—being powerless to prevent the spoli¬ 
ation. The troops manifested much irritation at 
the smallness of the treasure, and wei’o only ])ro- 
vented from wreaking their vengeance on the 
officials by an oath they had previously taken. 
To remain longer in the town was deemed a 
useless risk, as bad passions were rising on every 
side. The civil officers of the Company, with 
llieir wives and families, succeeded in making 
a .safe retreat to Meerut; while Caidaiii Wliisb, 
Captain Baddy, and other officers of the 29th, with 
the few remaining Europeans, laid their plans for 
a journey to Nynoo Tal. All shared an opinion 
that if tho Bareilly regiments had not mutinied, 
the 29th would have remained faithful—a ]) 00 r 
solace, such as had been sought for by many other 
officials .similarly placed. Mr Colvin afterwaixls 
accepted Mr Saunders’s motives and conduct in 
leaving the station, as justifiable under the trying 
circumstances. 

llohilcund contained three military stations, 
Bareilly, Mooradabad, and Hhahjelianpoor—Booda- 
youu and tho other places named being merely 
civil stations. As at Bareilly and Illooradabad, so 
at Shalijehanpoor; the native troops at the stat.ion 
rose in mutiny. On Sunday the 3lst fif May—a 
d.aji marked by so many atrocities in India—the 
28th native infantry rose, surrounded the Christian 
residents ns they were engaged in divine worship 
in church, and murdered nearly the whole of 
them, including tho Rev. Mr M‘Callum in the 
sacred edifice itself The few who escaped were 
exposed to an accumulation of miseries; first 
they sought shelter at Moliammerah in Oude; then 
they met the 41st regiment, after tho mutiny at 
Soetapoor, wlio shot and cut them down witjiout 
mercy; and scarcely any lived to tell the disiiial 
talc to English ears. • 

Thus then it appears that, in liohilennd, the 
18th, C8th, 28th, and 29th regiments native 
infantry, together with the 8th irrcgulai’ cavalrj' 
and a battery of native artillciy, rose in revolt at 
tho tlireo military stations, aiid murderetbor drove 
out nearly the vVhole of the Europeans from the 
entire province—European troops there wore 
none; only officers and civilians. They plundered 
all the treasuries, coutaininf more than a quarlei' 
of a million sterling, and marched off towards 
Delhi, five thousand strong—^unmolested by the 
general wbo commanded a* Meerut. 

Nynec Tal became more crowded than ever 
with refugees from Oude and llohilcund. Under 
the energetic command of Cajitain llamscw, this 
hill-station remained in quiet during the month of 
May (p. 115); but it was not so easjjy defended 
in June. Borne of tho native artillery at Almoiaa, 
not far distant, gave rise to uneasiness towards 
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the close of the month; yet as tlio ill-doers were 
promptly put into prison, and as the Goorkhas 
remained stanch, confidence was .partially restored. 
The sepoys from the rebel regiments dreaded a 
march in this direction, on account of the deadly 
character of the Terai, a strip of swampy forest, 
thirty miles broad, which interposes botw'cen 
the plains and the hills; but that jungle-land 
itself contained many marauders. M ho were only 
prevented by fear of the Goorkhiis from going 
up to Nynce Tal. At the end of June, there 
were five times as many women and children as 
men among the Europeans at that place; hence 
tho anxious eye svith which the proceedings in 
surrounding districts were regarded. 

The third region to which this chapter is appro- 
])riated—the Doab—now calls for attention. Like 
Oude and Rohilcund, it was the scone of terrible 
anarchy and bloodshed in the month of June. In 
its two parts—the Lower Doab, from Allahabad to 
a little above Fumickabad; and the Upper Doab, 
fi'om tho last-named city up to the hill-country 
—it was nearly suiToundcd by mutineers, who 
apparently acted in concert with those in the 
Doab itsch'. 

Of Allahabad and Cawniporc, the two chief 
])laccs in the Lower Doab, sufficient has been said 
in Chapters Vlll. and IX. to trace the course of 
events during tho month of June. About midway 
betM’ccn tho two is P.uttehpoor, a small civil 
station in tho centre of a group of Mohammedan 
Villages; it contained, at the beginning of June, 
about a dozen civil servants of the Company, {^id 
a small detachment of the etli native regiment 
from Allahabad. The residents, as a ])rccaution- 
ary measure, had sent their wives and children 
to that stronghold, and had also arranged a plan 
for assembling at the house of the magistrate, if 
danger should appear. On the 5th of the montli, 
dis.astrous nows arriving from Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, the residents took up their abode for 
tln^ight on the flat roof of the magistrate’s house, 
wiJn'their wcaimns by their sides; and on tho 
following day they hauled up a supply of tents, 
provisions, water, and ammunition—a singular 
citadel being tlius extemporised in the absence of 
better. On tho 7th, their small detachment aided 
in repelling a body of troopers who had just amved 
from Cawnpore on a plundering expedition; and 
the residents congratulated themselves on the 
fidelity of this small band. Their reliance was, 
however, of short duration; for, on the receipt 
of news of the Allqiiabad outbreak, the native 
officials in the collcctoi-’s oifice gave way, like the 
natives all around them, and Futtchpoor soon 
became a perilous spot for Europeans. On the 
Oth, the residents held a council on their roof, and 
resolved to quit the station. A few troopers 
befriended them; and they succeeded, after many 
perils ami: sufferings, reaching Banda, a town 
soutliwarjl^f tho Jumna. Not all of them, 
how ever, Robert Tucker, the judge, resislUig 
entreaty, determined to remain at his post to the 


last. He rodo all over tlie town, promising 
rewards to those natives who would bo faithful; 
he endeavoured to shame othere by his heroic 
bearing; he appealed to the gi-atitude and good 
feeling of many of the poorer natives, who had 
been benefited by him in more peaceful times. 
But all in vain. Tho jail was brf>ken open, the 
prisoners liberated, and the treasury plundered; 
and Mr Tucker, flying to the roof of tho cutcheny, 
there bravely defended himself until a storm of 
bullets laid him low. Robert Tucker was one of 
those civilians of whom tho Company had reason 
to be proud. 

Advancing to the northwest, wo come to a 
string of towns and stations—Etawab, Minj)oorcc, 
Allygnrh, Futteghur, Muttra, Bolundshuhur, 
Mozuffernugger, Arc.—w'hich shared with Oude 
and Rohilcund the wild disorders of the month 
of June. The mutiny at Futteghur has already 
engaged our notice (j). 133), in connection with the 
miserable fugitives who sw'elled the numbers put 
to death by Nona Sahib at Bithoor and Cawnpore. 
It needs little further mention here. Tho 10th 
native infantry, and a small body of artillery, 
long resisted the temptation held out by muti¬ 
neers elsewhere; but, on the appearance of the 
insurgent regiments from Soctapoor, their fidelity 
gave way. Four companies went ..Off with tho 
treasure ; the remainder joined thj;^«Aher mutinous 
regiments in besieging the fort'^ptrhich so many 
Europeans had fled for refuge, from which .so 
disastrous a boat-voyage was )^do down tlic 
Ganges. Mr Colvin, at Agra, kn^ of the perilous 
stfite of things at Futteghur; he kndwthat a native 
nawab had been chosen by tho mttttnecrs as a sort 
of sovereign; but, as we shall presently sec, he 
was too weak in reliable troops to afford any assist¬ 
ance whatever. Thus it happened that tho two 
boat-expeditions, of Juno and July, ended so 
deplorably to the Europeans, and left Futteghur 
so wholly in the hands of the rebels. It was a _ 
great Io.ss to the British in many ways; for most 
of the Company’s gnn-carriages were made, or at 
least stored, at Futteghur; and the agency-yard 
was surrounded by warehouses containing a large 
supply of material belonging to the artillery 
service. Indeed it was this court-yard of tho 
gun-carriage agency that constitflted the fort, as 
soon as a few defensive arrangements bad been 
made. Many circumstances had drawn rather a 
large English population to Futteghur; and hence 
the terrible severity of the tragedy. There tvere 
officers of the lOlh regiment; other military 
officers on leave ; gun-carriage agents; civil ser¬ 
vants ; merchants and dealers; a few tent-makore 
and other artisans; indigo-planters from tho neigh¬ 
bouring estates; and many native Christians under 
the care of the American Presbyterian mission. 

We have already seen (pp. 112, 113) by how 
small a numher of native troops several stations 
were set in commotion in May. The 9th regiment 
Bengal native infantry was separated into four 
portions, which were stationed at Allygnrh, Bolund- 
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sliuliur, Etawal), and Minpoorce, respectively; and 
all inntiniod nearly at the same time. The fortune 
of war, if war it can be called, at these stations 
during the month of June, may be toaoed in a very 
few words. It was on the _20th of May that the 
four companies at Allygurh’mutinied; and on the 
24th that one-half of Lieutenant Cockburn’s 
Gwalior troopers, instead of assisting him to 
retain or regain the station, rose in mutiny and 
galloped oft' to join the insurgents elsewhere. 
There were, however, about a himdrcd w'ho 


remained feithful to him; and these, with fifty 
volunteers, made an advance to Allygurh, retook 
it, drove out the detachment of the 9th native 
regiment, released a few Europeans who had been 
in hiding there, captured one Eao Bhopal Singh, 
and hanged him as a potty chieftain who had con¬ 
tinued the rapine begun by the sepoys. Through¬ 
out the mouth of Juno this station was maintained 
in British hands—not .so much for its value in a 
military sense, as for its utility in keeping open the 
roads to Agra and Meerut; but, in the direction 
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of Delhi, the volunteers could obtain very little 
nows, the daks being all cut off by the Goojurs and 
other predatory bands. At Minpoorce the three 
companies of the 9th checked, it will be remem¬ 
bered, by the undaunted couri^e and tact of 
Lieutenant do KantMw, departed to join the 
insurgents elsewhire; but Miupooree remained in 
British hands. The remaining companies mutinied 
at Etawah and Boluudshuhur without much 
violence. 

Agi-a, wdicn the narrative last left it (p. Ill), 
had pasised through the month of May without 
any serious disturbances. The troops consisted of 
the 44th and OTth regiments Bengal native 
infantry, the 3d Europeans, and a few artillery. 
After two companies of these native troops had 
mutinied while engaged in bringing treasure from 
Muttra to Agra, Mr Colvin deemed it necessary to 
disarm all the other Hompanies; and this was 


quietly and successfully efl'ceted on the 1st of 
June, by the 3d Europeans and Captain D’Oylcy’s 
field-battery. Many facts afterward came to 
light, tending to shew that if this disarming had 
not taken place, the 44th and C7th would have 
stained their hands with the same bloody deeds as 
the sepoys vvore doing elsewhere. The native 
lines had been more than once set on fire during 
the later days of May—in the hope, as afterwards 
appears, that the handful of Europeans, by rushing 
out unarmed to extinguish the flames, would aftbrd 
the native troops a favourable opportunity to 
master the defences of the city, and the six guns of 
the field-battery. A curious proof wfis supplied of 
the little knowledge possessed by the Eurojieans of 
the native character, and the secret springs that 
worked unseen as moving powers for thrir actions. 
There had long seemed to bo an angry feeling 
between the 44th and the 67th; and Mr Colvin, 
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or the brigadier acting with him, selected one 
company from each regiment for the mission to 
Muttra, in the belief that each would act as a 
jealous check upon the other; instead of which, 
the two companies joined in revolt, murdered 
many of their officers, and carried off their treasure 
towards Delhi. After the very necessary disarming 
of the two regiments, the defence of this important 
city was left to the 3d European Fusiliers, Captain 
D’Oyley’s field-battery of six guns, .md a corp.s of 
volunteer European cavalry under Lieutenant 
Qreatlied. Most of tho disarmed men deserted, and 
swelled tho ranks of the desperadoes that wrought 
so much ruin in the surrounding districts—a result 
that led many military officers to doubt whether 
disarming without imprisonment was a judicious 
course under such circumstances; for the men 
naturally felt exasperated at their humbled posi¬ 
tion, whether deserved or not; and their loyalty, 
as soldiers out of work, w'as not likely to be in any 
way increased. Whether or not this opinion be 
correct, the Europeans in Agra felt their only 
reliance to bo in each other. During tho early 
days of Juno, most of the ladies resorted at night to 
certain places of refuge allotted by the governor, 
such as the fort, the post-office, the office of the 
MofttssUUa newspaper, and behind the artillery 
lines; while the gentlemen patrolled the streets, or 
maintained a defensive attitude at appointed 
places. Trade was continued, British supremacy 
was asserted, bloodshed was kept away from tho 
city, and the Europeans maintained a steady if not 
cheerful demeanour. Nevertheless Mr Colvin w’as 
fnll of anxieties; he was responsible to the 
Calcutta government, not only for Agra, but for 
the whole of the Northwfest Provinces; yet be 
found himself equally unable to send aid to other 
stations, and receive aid from them. Agra was 
troubled on the night of the 23d of June by the 
desertion of tho jail-guard, to whom had been 
intrusted the custody of the largo central prison. 
A guard from the 3d Europeans svas thoreui>on 
placed on tho outside; wbilo the inside was 
guarded by another fome under Dr Walker tho 
superiuteudont. So far as concerned military 
disturbances within the city, Mr Colvin was not 
at that time under much apprehension; but ho 
knew that certain regiments from Neemuch—the 
mutiny of which will bo described in the next 
chapter—had approached by tho end of the mqnth 
to a point on the high road between Agra and 
Jeypoor, very near tho first-named city; and he 
heard that they contemplated an attack. He 
estimated their strength at two regiments of 
infantry, four or five hundned cavalry, and eight 
guns; but as tho Whole of the civil and military 
authorities at Agra were on the alert, he did not 
regard this approaching force with much alarm. 
To strengthen his position, and maintain public 
confidence, he organised a European militia of 
horse and foot^ among the clerks, railway men, 
&c., to which it was expected and desired that 
nearly all civilians should belong. This militia. 


placed under the management of Captains Pren- 
dergast and Lamb, Lieutenants lUwlins and 
Oldfield, and Ensign Noble, who had belonged to 
the disarmed native regiments, was divided into 
two corp^ to which the defence of tho different 
parte of tho station was intrusted. How tho 
Europeans, both military and civilians, became 
coop^ up in the fort during July, we shkll see in 
a fature chapter. 

Meerut, during June, remained in tho hands of 
the British; but there was much inactivity on tho 
part of the general commanding there, in relation 
to tho districts around that town. On the 10th of 
May, when the mutiny began (p. 60), there were a 
thousand men of the COth Rifles, six hundred of the 
Carabiniers, a troop of horse-artillety, and five 
hundred artillery recruits—constituting a force 
unusually large, in relation to tho general distri¬ 
bution of English troops in India. Yet these fine 
soldiers were not so handled as to draw from them 
tho gi-eatcst amount of service. They were not 
sent after the throe mutinous regiments who 
escapcfl to Delhi; and during the urgent and 
critical need of Lawrence, Colvin, and Wheeler, 
Major-general Hewett kept his Europeans almost 
constantly in or near Meerut. It is true that he, 
and others who have defended him, asserted that 
the maintenance of the position at Meerut, a very 
important consideration, could not have been 
insured if he had marched out to intercept rebels 
going from various quarters towards Delhi; but 
this argument was not dcomOft satisfactory .at 
Calcutta; Major-general Hewett was superseded, 
and another commander appointed in his place. 
It was not until Juno that dftks wore rc-cstali- 
Ushed between Meerut and Agra on the one 
hand, and Meerut and Knrnaui on the other. 
Some of tho luropoans were sent off to jifin 
tlie besieging'army Ijefore Delhi; while a portion 
of the remainder were occasionally occupied in 
putting down bands of Goojurs and other pre¬ 
datory robbers around Mccnit. The town of 
Birdbana, where the Catholic nuns and cbildien 
had been placed, in such peril (p. .07), was too 
near Meerut to be held by the rebels. Early 
in June, one Wallce Da<l Khan set himself up 
as subadar or captain-general of Meerut, under 
tho King of Delhi; raised a rabble force of 
Goojurs; hold the fort of Malagurli with six 
guns; and seued the district of Bolundsliahur. 
News arriving that he was advancing with his 
force towards Meerut, about a hundred European 
troops. Rifles and Carabiniers, with a few civilians 
and two guns, started off to intercept him. They 
bad little work to do, however, except to burn 
viDages held by the insurgents; for the robber 
Goojura having quarrelled with tto robber Jilts 
about plunder, the latter compelled Wallce Dud 
Khan and his general, Ismail Khun, to effect a 
retreat before the English came no. In the last 
week of the month the force at Meerut, chiefly in 
consequence of the number sent off to Delhi, was 
reduc^ to about eight hundred; these were kept 
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80 well on the alert, and .the whole town and 
cantonment so well guarded, that tho Europeans 
felt little alarm; although vexed that they could 
afford no further assistance to the besiegers of 
Delhi, nor even chastise a portion of tho 4th 
irregular cavalry, who mutinied at Mozufiernugger. 
All the English, civilians and their families as well 
as military oiEcers, lived at Meerut either in bar¬ 
racks or tents—none venturing to sleep beyond the 
immediate spot where tho military were placed. 

* Simla, during these varied operations, continued 
to bo a place where, as at Nyneo Tal, ladies 
and children, as well as some of the offieors and 
civilians, took refuge after being despoiled by 
muthiecrs. A militia was formed after the hasty 
departure of General Anson; Simla was divided 
into four districts under separate officers; and the 
gentlemen aided by a few English troops, defended 
those districts, throughout June. The people at 
the bazaar, and all ‘the native servants of the 
))lace, wore disarmed, and tho arms taken for 
safe custody to Kussowlie. 

Delhi—a place repeatedly mentioned in every 


chapter of this narrative—continued to bo the 
centre towards which the attention of all India was 
anxiously directed. Fast as tho native regiments 
mutinied in Bengal, Onde, Rohilcund, tho Doab, 
Bnndelcund, and elsewhere, so did they either flee 
to Delhi, or shape their course in dependence on 
the mihtary operations going on there; and fast as 
the British troops could be despatched to that spot, 
so did they take rank among the besiegers. But 
in truth this latter augmentation came almost 
wholly from tho Punjaub and other western dis¬ 
tricts. Lloyd, Neill, Wheeler, Lawrence, Hewett, 
Sibbald, were so closely engaged in attending to 
tho districts around Dinapoor, Benares, Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Meerut, and Bareilly, that 
they could not send aid to the besiegers of Delhi, 
during several weeks of siege operations. These 
operations will be noticed in systematic order, 
when the other threads of the narrative have been 
traced to the proper points. Meanwhile the 
reader will bear in mind that the siege of Delhi 
was in progress from the middle of Juno to an 
advanced period in the summer. 



Tomb at Fntteliporo SikrI. 



























































CHAPTEE XL 

CENTBAL BEGIOSS OF INDIA; JUNE. 



N the political and ten’itofial 
arrangements of the East India 
Company, the name of Central 
India is somewhat vaguely em¬ 
ployed to designate a portion of the 
region lying between the Jumna and 
Bundelcund on the northeast, and 
the Nizam’s territory and Giijerat on 
the southwest; a designation convenient 
for general reading, without possessing any 
very precise acceptation., In the present 
chapter, we shall change the expression and 
enlarge the meaning so as to dcsipato a belt of 
countjy that really forms Central India in a 
geographical sense, extending from Lower Bengal 
to Rajpootana, and separating Northern India 
from the southern or peninsular portion of the 
empire. This will carry the nairativc into 
regions very little mentioned in former chapters— 
such as Nagpoor, the Sangor and Nerbudda terri¬ 
tories, Bundelcund and Rewah, the Mahratta 
states and the Rajpoot states—regions that will be 
briefly described, so far as to render the proceed¬ 
ings of the native troops intelligible. 

We begin with Nagpoor, a country now belong¬ 
ing to the British goverament, and considerably 
larger than England and Wales. 

This province was acquired, not so much by 
conquest, as by one of those intricate arrangements 
concerning dynasty which have brought so many 
native states under British rule. It is in general 
an elevated country, containing many offshoots 
from the Vindhya range of mountains. Some 
parts of it, towards the southeast^ have never been 
explored by Europeans, but arc believed to bo 
hilly, wooded, and full of jungles, inhabited by the 
semi-barbarous tribe of Ghonds, The remainder 
is better known and better cultivated; and 
being on the high road from Calcutta to Bombay, 
possesses much political importance. The popula¬ 
tion exceeds four millions and a half. Early in 
the last century, one of the Mahratta chieftains 
conquered Nagpoor from tlic rajahs who had 
before governed it; and he and his descendants, 
or other ambitious members of the Mahiatta 
family, continued to hold it as Rajahs of Nagpoor 
or Berar, Although constantly fighting one with 


anotlicr, these Mahiattas were on fair terms with the 
East India Company until 1803, when, unluckily 
for the continuance of his ndc, tlio native rajah 
joined Scindia in the wat* against the British. 
As a consequence, when peace was restored in 
1804, he was forced to yield Cuttack and other 
provinces to tUp conquerors. In 1817, another 
Rajah of Nagpoor joined tlie Peisliwa of the 
MaUrattas in hostilities against the British—a 
course which led to his expulsion from llic raj, 
and to a further increase of British influence. 
Then followed a ))eriod during wliiclj one rajah 
was imbecile, another under age, and many uu- 
scmpulous chieftains sought to gain an ascendency 
one over another. This was precisely the slate of 
things which rendered the British resident more 
and more powerful, setting u]) and putting down 
rajahs, and allowing the competitors to weaken 
the wliole native rule by weakening each other. 
The histoiy of British India may be almost told 
in such words as these. At length, in 1853, the 
last rajah, Ragojee, died—not only^without lieins, 
but without aay male relations who could support 
a legitimate claim to the raj. Tliereupon, the 
governor-general quietly annexed this largo 
country to the Company’s dominions. It will l)C 
remembered (p. 4) that the Marquis of Dalhousic, 
in his minute, despatched this subject in a very 
few lines; not asserting tliat the British had 
actually any right to tlic country; but ‘ wisely 
incorporated it,’ as no one el.se could put iu a 
legitimate claim for it, and as it would have been 
imprudent ‘to bestow tho territory in free gift 
upon a Stranger.’ Tho Nagpoor tenitory was 
placed under tho management of a conimis- 
sionor, who was immediately subordinate to the 
governor-general in council; seeing that the 
Bengal Presidency was already too large to have 
this considerable country attached to it for govern¬ 
mental purposes. 

At and soon after the time of the outbreak, 
there were the 1st regiment irregular infantry, the 
Kamptee irregulars, an ijregular horae-battory, and 
a body of Europcaji gunners, stationed in the city 
of Nagpoor, or in Kampteo, eleven miks distant; 
the 2d infantiy and a detachment of tho 1st were 
at Chandah; a detachmciit of the 1st at Bhandara; 
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the chief portion of the 3d at Rajpoor; and tlie 
remainder of the same regiment at Bilaspoor. 
Tiie arsenal, containing guns, arms, ammunition, 
and military stores of every description; and the 
treasury of the province, with a large amount of 
Ctimpany’s funds—were 'close to the city. Mr 
Plowdcn fillerl the office of commissioner at that 
])crioJ. AVith a mere handful of Europeans in 
the midst of a very extensive territory, ho often 
^trembled in thought for the safety of his position, 
and of British interests generally, in the region 
placed under his keeping. He had numerous 
native troops with him, and a largo city under his 
control; if anything sinister should arise, he was 
far away from any extraneous aid—being nearly 
six hundred miles distant from Madras, and still 
further from Calcutta. But, whatever were his 
anxieties (and they were many), he put on a ciilm 
bearing towards the natives of Nagpoor. This city, 
the capital of the territory bearing the same name, 
is a dirty, irregular, straggling place, nearly seven 
miles in circumference. Most of the houses are 
nnid-built; and even the palace of the late rajah 
is little more than a clumsy- pile of unliuished 
ma.sonry. The city has become rather famous for 
its banking business, and for its manufactures of 
cottons, chintzes, t\irbans, silks, brocailcs, woollens, 
blankets, tent-cloths, and other textile goods. The 
]»opulalion exceeds a hundred thousand. There is 
nothing of a military appearance about the city ; 
hut whoever commands the Scctabuldec, com- 
ntan<l.« Nag[)oor itself. This Seetabnldec is a billy 
ridge close to the city on the west, having two 
summits, the nortlicrn the higher, the southern the 
larger, but every part ovcrlool(ing the city, and 
forlilicd. iSiieh being the toj)ograj)lucal position of 
Ids seat of g<n-crmnciit, Mr Plowdcn proceeded to 
disarm such of his troojjs as excited disquietude in 
ids mind, and to strengthen the Scetabuldee. A 
Corps of irregular cavalry shewed symptoms of 
disloyalty; and indeed rumours were afloat that on 
a ]iarticular day tlic ascent of a balloon was to bo 
a signal for the revolt of the troops. Under these 
circumstances, Mr Plowdcn arrangcMl with Colonel 
Cnmborlegc, the coinniiindant, to disarm them on 
the morning of the 2.3(1 of June—the colonel hav¬ 
ing the 4th regiment of Madras cavalry, ori whom 
he fully relied, to enforce the order for disbanding. 
Tlie irregulars avcvo paraded, mounted and fully 
armed, to show that the authorities were not afraid 
of them. Mr Plowden having addressed tliem, 
they quietly gave up their arms and their saddles, 
whicli were taken in carts to the ai-scnal; and 
thus six hundred and fifty troopers were left with 
nothing hut their hare horses, and ro])es to picket 
them. Some of t he men and of the native officers 
were arrested, and put on their trial for an 
iittcmj>t to excite mutiny. The roll was called over 
every four hours, and every native soldier absent, or 
found outside the lines without a pass, was treated 
as a deserter. The 1st regiment iiTcgular infantry 
assisted in the disarming of the troopers.. Follow¬ 
ing up the measures tluis promptly taken, the 


commissioner strengthened the defences on the 
Scetabuldee hill, as a last refuge for •the Euro¬ 
peans at Nagpoor in tho event of any actual 
mutiny at that place. The Residency became a 
barrack at night for all the civil and military 
officers; and a watchful eye was kept on the 
natives generally. At present, aU was safe in 
Nagpoor. 

Another province, and another commissioner in 
charge of it, now como for notice. This province, 
bearing the rather lengthened name of the Saugor 
and Nerbudda Territories, is about half the size of 
England, and is bounded by the various provinces 
or regions of Nagjioor, Miiitaporc, Allahabad, 
Banda, Bundclcund, Gwalior, Bhopal, and the 
Nizam’s state of Hyderabad. It corresponds more 
nearly with the exact centre of India than any 
other portion of territor}'. One half of its name 
is derived from tho town of Saugor, tlie other 
half from the river Nerbudda. To clescribo the 
scraps and patches of which it consists, and the 
means by Avhich they were acquired, would bo 
neitlicr easy nor necessary. AVithin its limits is 
the small independent state of Rewah, the rajah 
of which was hound to the British govern¬ 
ment by a treaty of alliance. Four other petty 
slates—Kotce, Myhir, Oocheyra, and Sohawul— 
were in the hands of native chieftains, mere 
feudatories of the Company, under whose grants 
they hold their possessions; allowed to govern 
their small sovereignties, but subject at any 
moment to the supervision and interference of 
tile paramount power. The larger portion, now 
entirely British, is marked by the towns and dis¬ 
tricts of Saugor, Jubbulpoor, llosungabad, Seuni, 
Nursingpore, Baitool, Sohagpoor, and others of 
loss importance. There arc still many aboriginal 
Ghonds in tho province, as in Nagpoor, lurking in 
the gloomic.st recesses of dense forests, and subsist¬ 
ing for the most part on wild roots and fruits. 
There are otlier half-savage tribes of Koles, Palis, 
and Panwai-s; while tho more civilised popula¬ 
tion comprises a siiignlar mixture of Brahmins, 
Bundelas, Rajpoots, Mahrattas, and Patans. Tlie 
Mahrattas at one time claimed tliis region, on the 
same plea as those east and west of it—the right of 
conquest; and tlie British obtained it from the 
Mahrattas, about forty years ago, by cession after 
a courae of hostilities. 

Major Brskino was commissioner of the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories during the early w’ecks 
of the mutiny; responsilile, not immediately to 
the governor-general at Calcutta, hut to the lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of the Northwest Provinces at 
Agra. Like Mr Plowdcn at Nagpoor, he felt how 
imperiled ho and his fellow-Buropeans w'onld be 
if the native troops were to rebel. At Jhansi and 
at Nusecrabad, as we shall presently sec, revolt 
and massacre marked tho first week in June; and 
Major Erskine sought earnestly for means to pre¬ 
vent his own Saugor troops from being tempted to 
a similar course. He Avas Ai’ith the 52d native 
infantry at Jubbulpoor. He ASTotc pn the 9lh of 
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June to Brigadier Prior at Kampteo, praying him 
—while keeping that station and Seuni intact— 
to prevent, if possible, all news of the mutineers 
from passing to Jubbulpoor by that route; 
he feared lest his 52d should yield to the influence 
of pernicious example. Seuni was a small civil 
station, nearly midway between Jubbulpoor and 
Nagpoor, and about eighty miles distant from 
each; while Kamptee was a cantonment of 
Madms regulars, eleven miles north of Nagpoor. 
The four places named, in fact, stand nearly in a 
lino north and south, and interpose between the 
Mahratta states and Lower Bengal. Mr Plowden 
at Nagpoor, Major Erskine at Jubbulpoor, and 
Brigadier Prior at Kamptee, thereupon concerted 
measures for preserving, so far as they could, that 
region of India from disturbance; they all three 
agreed that ‘tranquillity wUl be most oifectu- 
ally secured by crushing disaScction before it 
approaches too near to agitate men’s minds 
dangerously.’ One consequence of this arrange¬ 
ment was, that a force was sent on the 13th to 
Seuni, under Major Baker; consisting of the 
32d native infantry, a squadron of the 4th light 
cavalry, a squadron of irregular cavalry', and three 
field-guns. 

The Europeans at Jubbulpoor were not allowed 
to pass through the month of June without many 
doubts and anxieties. The native troops, though 
not actually in mutiny, were seized with a mingled 
feeling of fear and exasperation when European 
troops were mentioned; they were in perpetual 
apprehension, from the countless rumours at that 
time circulating throughout India, that Europeans 
were about to approach and disarm them, as 
degraded and distrusted men. Jubbulpoor is a 
large thriving town, which at the time of the 
mutiny contained a small cantonment for native 
troops, and a political agency subsidiary to that at 
8augor. On one occasion, this report of the 
approach of European troops seized so forcibly on 
tlie minds of the sepoys, that the subadar-major, 
a trusted and influential man, lost all control over 
them; and they were not satisfied until their Eng¬ 
lish colonel allowed two or three from each com¬ 
pany to go out and scour the country, to satisfy 
themselves and the rest whether the rumour were 
true or false. On another occasion, one of the sepoys 
rose with a shout of ‘Death to the Eeringhees,’ 
and endeavoured to bayonet the adjutant; but his 
companions did not aid him; and the authorities 
deemed it prudent to treat him as a madman, 
to be confined and not shot. When troops were 
marched from Kamptee to Seuni, in accordance 
with the arrangements mentioned in the last 
paragraph, the sepoys at Jubbulpoor were at once 
told of it, lest their excited minds should be again 
aroused on the subjectof Europeans. Some of the 
English officers felt the humiliation involved in this 
kind of petting and pampering; but danger was 
around them, and they were obliged to temporise. 
A few ladies had been sent to Kamptee ; all else 
remained with their husbands, seldom taking off 


their clothes at night, and holding themselves 
ready to flee at an hour’s warning. Such a state 
of affairs, though less perilous, was almost as 
mentally distressing as actual mutiny. As the 
month tow to a close, and the perpetual anxiety 
and expectation were becoming wearisome to all, 
the Europeans resolved to fortify the Residency. 
This they did, and moreover stored it with six 
months’ provision for about sixty persons, in¬ 
cluding thirty ladies and children; and for 
several civilians, who had also to be provided 
for. 

Saugor was placed in some such predicament as 
Jubbulpoor; its European officers had much to 
plan, much to execute, to enable them to pass 
safely through the perils of the month of Juno. 
This town, the capital of the province in political 
matters, possessed a military cantonment on the 
borders of a lake on which the town stands; a 
large fort, which had been converted into an 
ordnance dep6t; and a population of fifty thou¬ 
sand souls, chiefly Mahraftas. At the time of 
tho outbreak, Brigadier Sage commanded the 
Saugor district force, aud had under him the 31st 
and 42d native infantry regiments, a regiment of 
native cavalry, and about seventy European 
gunners. The fort, the magazine, and the battering- 
train wore at one end of the cantonment; an 
eminence, called the Artillery Hill, was at the 
other end, three miles off; and the brigadier felt 
that if mutiny should occur, he would liardly be 
able to hold both positions. During many minor 
transactions in the district, requiring the presence 
of small detachments from Saugor, the temper of 
the troops was made suflicicntly manifest; some¬ 
times the 31st showed bad symptoms, sometimes 
the 42d; two or throe men were detected in plans 
for murdering their officers; and petty rajahs in 
the district offered the sepoys higher pay if they 
would change their allegiance. Tho European 
inhabitants of Saugor becoming very uneasy, the 
brigadier cleared out the fort, converted it info a 
place of refogc for women and children, supplied 
it with usoM furniture and other articles, and 
succeeded in supplanting sepoys by Europeans in 
guard of the fort, the magazine, and the treasury. 
The fort being provisioned for six months, and the 
guns secured, Brigadier Sage felt himself in a 
position to adopt a resolute tone towards tho 
native troops, without compromising the safety of 
tho numerous persons congregated within it— 
comprising a hundred and thirty officers and 
civilians, and a hundred and sixty women and 
children, all the Europeans of the place. Thus 
ended Jnne. It may simply be added here, that 
during the early part of the following month, tbo 
31st and 42d regiments had a desperate fight, the 
former willing to be faithftil, and the latter to 
mutiny. The brigadier, not feeling quite sure even 
of the 3lst, wonld not place eithw his officers or 
his guns at their mercy, but he sent out of the fort 
a few men to aid themj The irr^inlar cavalry 
joined the 42d; but both corps wore ultimately 
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beaten off by the 31sb—to carry wild disorder into 
other towns andtlistricts.* 

Without dwelling on minor mutinies at Dumoh 
and other places in the Saugor province, we will 
transfer our attention northward to Bundelcund j 
where Jhansi was the scene of a terrible catas¬ 
trophe, and where riot and plunder were in the 
ascendant throughout the month of Juno. Bun- 
delcund, the country of the Bundelas, affords a- 
curious example of the mode in which a region 
became in past times cut up into a number of 
petty states, and then fell in great part into British 
hands. It is a strip of country, about half the size 
of Scotland, lying south or southwest of the Jumna, 
and separated by that river from the Doab. The 
country was in the hands of the Rajpoots until the 
close of the fourteenth century; when another 
tribe, the Bund^as, began a system of predatory 
inenrsions which led to their ultimate possession 
of the whole tract. Early in the last century there 
was a chief of Western Bundelcund tributary to 
the Grc.at Mogul, and another in Eastern Bundel¬ 
cund supported by the Mahrattas against that 
•sovereign. How one chief rose against another, 
and how each obtained a patch of territory for 
himself, need not be told ; it was only an exem¬ 
plification of a proces.s to which Asifitics have been 
.accustomed from the earliest ages. About the 
dose of the century, the ISast India Company 
Ttcgari to obtain possession here, by conquest or 
by treaty; and in 1817, after a war with the 
Mahrattas, a large increase was made in this 
ownership. These are matters needful to be borne 
in mind here; for, though tho country is but 
small, it now contains five or six districts belong¬ 
ing to the British, and nine native princedoms or 
raj.ahships; besides numerous petty jaghircs or 
domains that may in some sense bo compared to 
the smallest states of the Germanic confetleration. 
At the time of the mutiny, the British districts 
were managed under tho lieutenant-governor of 
the Northwest Provinces; while the ‘ political 
.superintendence,’ as it was called, of the native 
states was in tho hands of an agent appointed by, 
and directly responsible to, the govcrnor-genei-al. 
With the principal native states, of which Jhansi 
was one, the British government had engagements, 
varying on minor points according to circum¬ 
stances, but all recognising its supremacy, and 
binding tho dependent state to tho relinquishment 

* A curiong oxamplo was at!orded, ia relation to tbo Affaire of 
Saugor, of tbe circuitous manner in which public af&tirs vero 
conducted in India, when different ofiloinls wore r&iiding In 
different parts of that vast empire. The brigadier commanding 
the Saugor district adopted a certain course, in a'time of peril, 
concerning tbe management of tbe troops under his command. 
Ho sent information of these proceedings tp NelU at Aliobabad 
(900 miles). NclU forwarded tho information to Calcutta (500 
miles). The military secretary to the government at Calcutta sent 
a dispatch to the odjutant-general of tho army outside Delhi (000 
inlk'S), requesting him to * move' the commanderdn-chief to send 
A military message to Saugor (400 miles), calling upon tbe officer 
of that station to explain tbe motives for his conduct in the 
matter at issue. The explanation, so given, was to bo sent 400 
miles to Delhi, and then 900 miles to Calcntla; and lastly, if the 
conduot were not approved, a message to that effect wo\Ud bo 
sent, by any route that happtned to bo open for d&k, from 
Calcutta to Saugor. 
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of all political relations except with tho superior 
power. Some were tributary; some exempt from 
that obligation. The chief towns in the portion of 
Bundelcund belonging to the British are Jhansi, 
Banda, and Jalonn. 

Bundelcund, we have said, was the scend of 
much outrage, especially at Jhansi, This town, 
lying on tho main route from Agra to Saugor, 
was much frequented in the last century by 
caravans of merchants who traded between lUo 
Doab and the Deccan; and it is still a pro.sperous 
commercial place, randored conspicuous by the 
castellated residence of the former rajahs. The 
Jhansi mutiny was not followed by so many 
adventures and wanderings as that at other places 
—^for a very raournM reason; nearly all the Euro¬ 
peans were at once put to death. A fort in the 
town had been previously supplied with food and 
ammunition, and had been agreed on as a place 
of refuge in time of danger. Major Skene and 
Captain Gordon, civil officers of the Company, 
received information which tended to show that a 
petty chieftain near Jhansi was tampering willi 
the troops; and Captain Dunlop, in command 
there, made what defensive preparations he could. 
Besides tho fort in tho town, there was one called 
tho Star Fort in the cantonment, containing tho 
guns and tho treasure, Tbe native troops—por¬ 
tions of the 12th infantry and of the 14th iiregii- 
lar cavalry, and a few artillery—rose on the 
afternoon of tho 4th of Juno, seized tho Star Fort, 
and sliot at all tlie officers in tlie cantonment; 
many-were killed, and the rest ran to the Town 
Fort, which they barricaded as well as llicy were 
able. Tho little garrison of Europeans then pre- 
. pared for a siege; but it could be only of short 
duration, as the place was too weak to contend 
against the rebel besiegers. Musketry and sword- 
ents (for tho garrison often met their assailants 
hand to hand at Uio gates) brought down many ; 
and some of the civilians, who tried to escape 
disguised as natives, were caught by the insurgents 
and killed. At last, when Captains Dunlop .'ind ■ 
Gordon, and many other officers had fallen, ami 
when the remaining Europeans had become dis¬ 
heartened, by the scarcity of ammunition and of 
food. Major Skene accepted terms offered to liim, 
on oath—that tbe whole of tlic garrison should be 
spared if he opened the gate and surrendered. The 
blood-thirsty villains soon shew'cd the value of 
the oath they had taken. They seized all—-men, 
women, and children—and bound them in two 
rows to ropes, the men in one row and the wmmeu 
and children in the other. The whole were then 
deliberately put to death; tho poor ladies stood 
witli their infants in their arms, and their elder 
children clinging to their gowns; and when the 
husbands and fathers had been slaughtered, then 
came the other half of tho tragedy. It. is even 
said that the innocent children were cut in halves 
before their mothers’ eyes. One i-clicf, and one 
only, marked the scene; there was not, so far 
as is known, torture and violation of women as 
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precursors of death. The death-list was a sad one. 
Skene, Dunlop, Gordon, Rj ves, Taylor, Campbell, 
Burgess, Turnbull—all were military officers in tho 
Company’s service, emplo 3 'ecl either on military or 
civil duties; and all wore killed. Twenty-four civil 
servants and non-commissioned officers likewise 
met with their death; and most painful of all, 
nineteen ladies and twenty-three children were 
butchered by the treacherous miscreants. Mr 
Thornton, the colleetor for a district between 
Jhansi and Cawnporc, was afterwar<ls in a position 
to inform the government that the mutinous troops 
intended to have left Jhansi after they had cap¬ 
tured the treasure ; that a Bundclcund chicftaincs.s, 
the Riince of dhansi, wishing to regain power in 
the di.strict, bribed them with laigo i)rescnLs to 
take tho fort and put all the Europeans to death 
before they finally departed for Delhi; and that it 
was thus to a woman that was due tlio inhuman 
slaughtering of more than forty European ladic.s 
and children. One account, that reached the cans 
of officers at other stations, was to the effect that 
vvhcu Slajor 8kenc became aware of the miscreant 
ticaclicry, he kissed his wife, shot her, and then 
.shot himself, to avert a])prchcuded atrocities worse 
than death; while anotlier narrative or rnniour 
rciu’csentcd the murderers as having choiiped off 
the heads of the victims, instead of merely shooting 
them ; but, in truth, the destruction was so com- 
jilctc that scarcelj’ one wjls left to tell the talc 
e.vcciit native.s, who contradicted each other in 
.sonic of tho particulars. 

Jhansi of course .soon became a prey to lawless 
marauders; while the mutineers marched off to 
Dcliii or clsowhere. Lieutenant Osborne, at 
llewah, was placed in a difficult position at that 
lime. Rewah is a small Rajpoot state, lailcd by a 
native rajah, who is bound by treaties with the 
British government, and who has a British agent 
as resident at his court. Rewah was nearly sur¬ 
rounded by mutinous districts, such as Benares, 
Allahabad, Futtehpoor, Jhansi, Saugor, and Jnb- 
buljioor; and it became a difficult problem for 
Lieutenant Osborne, the British agent, how to 
keep wild disorder away from that place. On the 
8tli of June, by an energetic use of his influence, 
ho was able to announce that the Maharajah of 
Rewah had placed his trooiis at the disposal of 
the government; that the oft'er ha^ been accepted ; 
and that eight hundred of those troops, with trvo 
guns, had been sent off to T'^mmapatau, a place 
which commanded the road.s to Jublmlpoor, 
Nagode, and Sangor—ready to oppose insurgents 
from any of tliose towns, and to intercejit com- 
municiition with other mutinous towns on tho 
Jumna. He also sent eleven hundred of the 
Maharajah’s troops, with five guns, to Kuttra 
Pass: a spot whence a rapid advance could he 
made to Bcnai’cs, Chunar, or Miizapore, according 
ns military exigencies might render desirable. A 
week later, he obtained permission from the Maha- 
riijah to scud seven hundred troops to Banda; 
and at the same time to issue a iiroclamation. 


promising rewards to any of his soldiers who 
should distinguish themselves by“ their gallantry 
and fidelit}'. With no higher military rank than 
that of lieutenant did this active officer thus lay 
plaas, not only for the peace of tho Rewah terri¬ 
tory itself, but also in aid of the Company’s officers 
all around him. His position at a later date was 
very, perilous. 

. If the destruction of life was less at Nowgong 
than at Jhansi, the proceedings of mutinous troops, 
were followed by much more adventure and varied 
interest. Nowgong or Nowgaou is situated about 
a hundred miles southeast of the last-named 
town, but, like it, in the Bundclcund torritorj'. 
At tho beginning of June there were stationed at 
that place about four hundred men of the 121]i 
native infantry, and rather over twm hundred of 
the 14th irregular cavalry—wings of the .'^ame 
two regiments as at Jhansi; together .witJi a 
comp.any of the 9lh battalion of artillery, and a 
light field bullock-hattc^}^ Major Kirke, com¬ 
manding tho station, hail in earlier weeks often 
discussed the cartridge question with his men, 
and believed he had removed from their minds 
all misgivings on that unfortunate subject. Never¬ 
theless, as June approached, the major deemed 
the appearance of affairs so susjiicious, that lie 
made such precautionary arrangements as w'crc 
jiracticablo to resist an outbreak. Bungalows 
wore now and then discovered to be in flames, 
without any means of detecting the incen¬ 
diaries. When the atrocities at Meerut and else¬ 
where becfime known, tho troops stationed at 
Nowgong made ardent demonstrations of loyally 
—so ardent, that Kirke almost upbraided hiin.'^^cjf 
for his momentary distrust of them ; the infantry 
embraced their colours, the artillery embraced 
their guns, and all asserted their burning desire to 
chastise the rebels who had proved faithless to the 
Conijiauy Balmdoor. So late as the Cth of June, 
even while wliispcrings and ominous .signs were 
ptassiug between them, lliese unreliable men scut 
in a grandiloquent petition, in wliich they said; 

‘ As it is necessary to avenge tho govenunent on 
those cowardly rascals who now, in Delhi and 
other places, are exciting rebellioj), and for wliicli 
purjiose many European regiments arc being 
despatched ; we, hearing of tliis, arc exceedingly 
desirous that wo bo sent as volnnteere to cha-stisc 
these scoundrels. And that we may shew from 
our hearts our faithfulness, we are ready to go 
wherever scut’—and more to tlie same jiurposc. 
This petition or address was presented to Major 
Kirke by the wing of the 12th regiment. On tiiat 
same day news arrived that the other wing of tho 
same regiment had mutinied at Jhansi; and the 
Nccrauch men, cither with childish indecision or 
with profound duplicity, sent off a letter to them, 
rojiroving them for their insubordination ! On tho 
10th, a petition was presented by the commandant 
of the artillery (4tli company, 9th battalion), 
couched in similar language; demanding that 
tlie artillery might ho seiit against the rebels; ‘ in 
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order,’ as the petition tverred, ‘ that we may fulfil 
the wish of our hearts by shewing our bravery and 
loyalty.’ 

Never were words uttered more hollow and 
treacherous. By nightfall on that same 10th of 
June, the native troops at Nowgong W'ere ncaily 
all rebels, and the Europeans nearly all fugitives. 
A few hours sufficed to show, the English officers 
that they were powerless to contend against their 
opponents. Plight commenced. The officers and 
civilians, with their families, and Europeans of 
humbler station, all took their departure from 
Nowgong—some in buggies, some on hoi’scback, 
and some on foot; but all equally reft of their 
worldly property. Wei'c it not that this Chronicle 
has already contained oxamj)lcs, mournfully 
numerous, of similar wanderings over the scorch¬ 
ing roads and through the thick jungle of India, 
tlie fate of the Nowgong party might alfortl 
materials for a very exciting narrative ; but with 
the roadei'’.s experience on this mailer, a few 
linos of description will suffice. The j)arly was a 
large one. Jt com]irised Major Kirke, Caj)tain 
Scot, Licutoiiant.s Towiishcnd, Jackson, lleniing- 
loii, Ewart, Franks, and Barber, about forty other 
Euro])cans of both sexes and all ages, and about 
ninel}'' sepoys of the mutinous infantry, who bad 
not joined their brethren. The fugitives lcs.seucd in 
number every dny; some or other of them saukunder 
the heat and fatigue; while the sepoys deserted 
when they approached towns whore insurgents were 
in the ascendant. Either collectively or separately 
the wanderers found themselves on ditrerent <lays 
at Chuttevjiove, at Logasscc, at Chnrkaree, at 
Jiahob.a, at Callingurh, at Kabvai, at Banda— 
places mostly belonging to petty rajahs of Bundel- 
ennd. Tlic principal survivore of the party were 
about ten or twelve days on the roads and fields, 
before they reached friendly quarters at Banda. 
On one occasion they vvere attacked by a band of 
marauders, and had to buy security with rupees ; 
on aiiotlier, their sepoys wore, seized with a panic, 
and ran off in large numbers; on a third, a body 
of matchlock-men suddenly confronted them, and 
shot down Lieutenant Townshend. On one part 
of the journey, Captain Scot found himself in the 
midst of a distressing group of women and chil¬ 
dren ; having poor Townshend’s horse with him, 
ho loaded both horses with as nicany as he could 
carry; but it made him heart sick to see the others 
fall away one by one, utterly broken dowm by 
fatigue, and with insufficient men to help them 
along—for the flight appears to have been wanting 
in every semblance of organisation. A bandsman’s 
wife dropped dead through a sunstroke; then an 
ai tillcry sergeant^ worn out, went into a hut to 
die.. Captain Scot came up with a lady and her 
thild, reeling along the road as if deliiious; ho 
readjusted his horse-load, took up the fugitives, 
and the lady very speedily died- in his ams. 
Shortly after this a fine hale sergeant-major sank, 
to rise no more; Major Jlirkc died through a sun¬ 
stroke ; and others dropped off in a similar way. 


Dr Mawo died from illness and fatigue; and then 
his wife, while laving her blistered feet in a pool, 
was sot upon by ruffians and robbed of the little 
she had about her. Captain Scot, after many 
changes in his hoi'se-load, took up Dr Mawe’s 
child; and ‘ little Lotty,’ of two years’ old, 
seemed to him a blessing rather than a burden; 
for on the few occasions when he met friendly 
natives, their friendshiji was generally gained for 
him by the sight of the little girl, whose head he 
endeavoured to shield from the burning sun by a ^ 
portion of his shirt—the only resource for one 
who had lost both hat and coat, and whose own 
head was nearly driven wild by the intense solar 
heat. It is pleasant to know that the cajitain and 
‘little Lotty' were among the few who reached a 
l>lacc of safet}'. 

Banda was another of the stations aflfected; hut 
the details of its troubles need not he traced here. 
Suflice it to say that, on the 1-llh of Juno, there 
was a mutiny of a detachment of native infantry, 
and a few troops belf)nging to the Naw'ah of Bamla 
—a titular prince, ]iossessing no political power, 
but enjoying a pension from the Company, and 
having a sort of honorary body-guard of native 
troojis. The officers and their families were at 
first in great jici’il; hut the nawah aided th(>m in 
making a safe retreat to Nagodc. On the iCtli of 
.1 uno. Major Ellis had to announce to the govern¬ 
ment that his station at Nagodc was beginning 
to be filled with anxious fugitives from Banda, 
Futtehpoor, llumecrpoor, and Arneerpoor; com¬ 
prising military officers, magistrates, salt-agents, re¬ 
venue servants, railway officials, and private persons. 
Twenty-eight of these fugitives arrived on one day. 
lie sent to many petty chieftains of Bundelcund, 
who were pensioners under the Company or had 
treaties with it, to e.xcrt themselves to the utmost 
in recovering all property seized during the events 
of the preceding two or three days in the Banda 
district. Major Ellis at Nagodc, and Mr Maync at 
Banda, applied earnestly to Calcutta for military 
assistance; but they wei-o told plainly that none 
could be sent to them, every European soldier 
being needed in the Ganges and Jumna regions. 

It now becomes necessary, on removing the scene 
farther to the west, to know something concerning 
the Mahraitas, their relations to the two great 
families of Scindia and Holkar, the conventions 
existing between those two families and the British 
government, and the military .arrangements of the 
Mahratta temtories at tho time of the outbreak. 
The.se matters can he rendered iiftclligiblo witliout 
any very Ictigthcnod historical narrative. 

After the death of the Emperor Aurungzehe, a 
century and a half ago, India was distracted and 
impoverished by the contentions of his sous and 
descendants; each of whom, in chiiming the 
throne, secured the partis<anship of powerful 
nobles, and the military aid of fighting-nioii in the 
pay of those nobles. A civil war of terrible kind 
was the natural result; and equally natural was it 
that other chieftains, in nowise rdated to the 
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imperial family, should take advautago of the 
anarchy to found dynasties for themselves. One 
such chieftain was Sovajee, a Mahratta in the 
service of the King of Bejapore, in the southern 
part of India. The Mahrattas were (and are) a 
peculiar tribe of Hindoos, more fierce and predar 
tory than most of their fellow-countrymen. Long 
before Europeans settled in India, the Mahrattas 
were the chief tribe in the region north, south, and 
east of the present city of Bombay. After many 
struggles against the competitors for the throne 
* of Delhi, the Mahrattas were left in possession of a 
sovereign state, of which Satara and Poonali were 
the chief cities. From 1707 till 1818, the nominal 
sovereign or rajah of the Mahrattas had no real 
power; he was a sort of state or honorary 
prisoner, confined in the hUl-fortrcss of Satara ; 
while the government was administered by the 
Peishwa or prime minister, whose otiice became 
hereditary in a particular family, and whose seat 
of government was at Poonah. After many 
Peishwas had held this singular kind of sovereignty 
at tlic one city—the nominal rajah being all the 
time powerless at the other—circumstances occur¬ 
red wliich led to an intermeddling of the East 
India Company with Mahr.atta politics, followed 
by the usual results. Narr.ain Kao Peishwa 
was murdered in 1773; many relations of the 
murdered man competed for the succession; and 
as the Company greatly desired to possess the 
island of Salsctto and the town of Bassciu, at that 
time belonging to the Mahrattas, it was soon seen 
that this wish might be gratified by aiding 
one competitor against another. Battles and 
intrigues followed, ending in the possession of the 
two coveted places by the British, and in the 
appointment of a British resident at the Peishwa’s 
court at Poonah. Thus matters remained until 
1817, when the Peishwa engaged in intrigues with 
other Mahratta chiefs against the British; a course 
that led to his total overthrow after a few fierce 
contests in the field. The Mahratta sovereignty 
at Poonah was entirely put an cud to, except a 
small principality assigned to the Rajah of Satara, 
the almost forgotten representative of tho founder 
of the Mahratta rule. The British took all tho 
remaining territory, pensioning off the Peishwa; 
and ns to Satara, after several rajahs bad reigned, 
under tlic close control of tho British resident at 
that city, the principality ‘lapsed’ in 1848, in 
default of legitimate male heirs—a lapse that led 
to the preparation of many ponderous blue books 
concerning tlic grievances and complaints of a 
certain adopted sou of the last rajah. 

Thus much for the south Mahratta country, 
having Poonah and Satara for its chief cities; but 
the British have had fully as much to do with the 
northern portion of tho Mahratta region, repre¬ 
sented by tho two cities of Owalior and Indore, 
and held by tho two great Mahratta families of 
Scindia and Holkar. As tho Peishwas in past 
years cared little for the nominal head of the 
Mahrattas at Satara, so did tlie Scindias and 


Holkars care little for the ^Jpishwas. Bach chief¬ 
tain endeavoured to become an independent sove¬ 
reign. The Scindia family is traceable up to tho 
year 1720, when Ranojoe Scindia was one of the 
dependents of tho Peishwa. Prom that year, 
by predatory expeditions and by intrigues, the 
successive heads of the Scindia family became 
more and more powerful—contending in turn 
against the Mogul, the Rajpoots, the Peishwa, 
and the British; until at length, in 1784, 
Madhajeo Scindia was recognised as an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign prince, with the hill-fortress of 
Owalior as his stronghold and seat of government. 
In 1794, when Madhajee died, the Scindia domi¬ 
nions extended from beyond Delhi on tho north 
to near Bombay on the south, and from tho 
Ganges to Gnjcrat—a vast region, held and 
acquired by means as atrocious as any recorded 
in the history of India. Early in the present 
century, the power of the Scindia family received 
a severe check. Hostilities having broken out 
with tho Briti.sh, Sir Arthur Wellesley (after¬ 
wards Duke of Wellington) defeated Dowlut Rao 
Scindia at Assaye in 1803, while Lord Lake drove 
the Mahrattas from the whole of the Doab. Many 
desperate wars occurred in later years, ending, 
in 1844, by a treaty which left Bajerut Rao Scindia 
king or rajah of a state barely equalling England 
in area, with Gwalior as his capital. A contin¬ 
gent or body of troops was to be supplied by 
him for the service of the British, beyond which 
he was permitted to have an independent army of 
nine thousand men; and there were numerous 
minor details which gave much influence to the 
British resident at Gwalior. 

Of the family of Holkar, almost the same 
account may be given as of that of Scindia; inas¬ 
much as it has sprung from a Mahratta leader 
who acquired power a century' and a half ago. 
Tlio city of Indore has always Ijecn the centre of 
dominion belonging to this family—a dominion 
extending over a very wide region at some periods, 
but gi’eatly contracted in recent times. The ruler 
of the Indore territory at tho time of the mutiny 
was one Mulkerjee Holkar, who had been .ap¬ 
pointed by tho Calcutta government at a time 
of disputed succession, in such a way as to imply 
that the territory might pass into British hands 
whenever the Company chose. Ilolkar’s territory 
is now much .smaller than Scindia’s, scarcely 
exceeding Wales in area. 

It will suffice, then, to bear in mind that the 
southern Mahratta power, that of tho courts of 
Poonah and Satara, had wliolly fallen into British 
hands before the time of the piutiny; and that 
the nortliern power, held by the courts of Gwalior 
and Indore, extended over a country no larger 
than England and Wales united. Nevertheless, 
considering that that portion of control India is 
bounded by Bundelcund, the Doab, llajpootana, 
Gujerat, the Nizam’s dominions, and the Saugor 
and Norbudda territories, it was of much import¬ 
ance to the British that Scindia and Holkar should 
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remain faithful to their alliances at a critioal 
period. 

Although Nuseerabad is properly in Rajpootana, 
of which a few words of description will be given 
iihortly, the mutiny at that place may con¬ 
veniently be treated here; because it was a link 
in a chain which successively affected Neemuch, 
Indore, Mhow, and Gwalior. 

Nuseerabad is near Ajmeer, the chief town of a 
.British district surrounded by the dominions of 
independent or semi-independent rajahs. Ajmeerj 
though' far smaller than most of the principal 
cities in India, is an ancient and important place, 
about two hundred and sixty miles southwest of 
Delhi; at the time of the mutiny, it was the seat 
of a British political agency; and in a ruined 
palace of the Emperor Akbar, converted into an 
arsenal, was a powder-magdiine. Nuseerabad, 
fifteen miles from Ajmeer, may be regarded as tho 
military station for that city, and for the neigh¬ 
bouring British districts; it had an extensive and 
wcll-laid-out cantonment, and was the head¬ 
quarters of the corps known as the Rajpootana 
Field-force. Nuseerabad had been nearly drained 
of troops early in the year, on account of t0e 
I’crsian expedition j^but this gap was afterw'ards 
partially filled up. In the months of IVW ifilfe 
were at the station the 1st regiment loombay 
lancers, tho 15th and 30th Bengal nati;j^infantry, 
and tho 2d company of the 7th battalion of Bengal 
native artillery. ■^An instructive fact was made 
manifest; the Bombay troops remained faithful, 
while those of the Bengal arm^pfe^fcame first rest- 
lo.ss, then mutinous, then mui'aejous. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the good were not strong^l^igh to 
tho bad; tlje Bombay lancers numbered only'two 
hundred and fifty sabres. The month of May 
had not closed when tho disturbances at Nusecr- 
abad began. The officers had been nightly in the 
habit of sleeping with revolvers and swords near 
at hand; while the Bombay lancers patrolled the 
cantonment—so suspicious -wero tho symptom's-, 
observed. On-the evening of the 28th a servant 
rushed into the bungalow of one of tho lieutenants 
of tho 16th infantry, tanouncing that the regiment 
had risen. The officers hastened to the lines, and 
there found tlJlf'roginfent drawmnp in companies 
—the martial Array being maintained in mutiny 
as it had been in regular drill. Tho men looked 
sternly at their officers; and soon worse news 
arrived. The native artillerymen who'worked 
the six guns joined the rcvolters—^not actually 
firing on tins officers, but ready to do so. The 
Englishmen connected with tho two regiments 
were a mere handful; they were powerless, for 
none of the’ -sepoys would aid thenj’ against the- 
rest. Colonel Penny, in command of the Bombay 
lancers, instantly hastened down, armed and 
mounted his troopers, and drew them np into 
iwsition. • Galloping to the artillery lines, and 
finding the guns pointed against him, he imme¬ 
diately ordered a charga for oajitnring them, each 
troop charging in succession. Captain Spottis- 


woode began, and soon fell mortally wounded; 
other officers led subsequent chaises, but tho guns 
could not be taken. Penny then felt obliged to 
relinquish this attempt, and to hold himself in 
readiness to check the mutineers in other ways; 
but as the two regiments of native infantry refused 
to listen to their officers, nothing was left but 
flight. Comet Newberry, as well as Captain 
Spottiswoode, fell while charging; Colonel Penny 
became suddenly Dl and died in a few hours; while 
two or three other officers were wounded. How 
perilous were those cavalry-charges against the 
six guns may be judged from a letter written by 
one of the officers: ‘ I galloped towards the guns, 
and must have been eighty or a hundred yards 
from them when 1 be^ .to experience the un¬ 
pleasant sensqlion of Bullets whiTaing past my 
head, and saw* lot of sepoys taking shots at me 
as I came along. 1 immediately turned my pony’s 
head, and endeavourea to retreat under cover of a 
wall which ran in front of the artillery lines. 
Here I saw more men running up with the kind 
intention of having a crack at me; so I had to 
keep along the parade-ground right in the lino of 
fire, and had one or two men popping at me from 
over the wall on my right. My tat (pony) went 
as fast as ever he could go, and, thanks be to God, 
carried mo back in perfect safety..... Off wc 
started towards cavalry lines amid showei-s of 
bullets. I dodged round the first bell of arms; 
and ^ I passed iSte.,Tfels, saw three or four men 
behind each, who delmcrately shot at us as we 
passed.’ The ladies haxl been sent off from the 
station just in time, Tho surviving officers joined 
them bej’ond the cantonment about nightfall, and 
then all hastened away. They rode forty miles 
during the night, on roads and fieWs and rocky 
hills, and reached a place of safety, Bcaur or 
Bcawur, towards noon—hungry, tired, and reft 
of everything but the clothes on their backs. 

As this nffiall body of Bombay native cavalry 
remained stanch’when the Bengal troops were 
faithless all around them, it was deemed right to 
make some, public acknowledgmei^^ of tho fact. 
Lord Elphip^one,- as president or governor of 
Bombay, ismed a general order ^n .^ic subject, 
thanking the troopers, and passing li^lwjt^qver the 
fact that a few of them afterwards-atsgr!iccd 
themselves.* The commander-in-chief afterwards 
ordered the pport of IJie transaction by Captain 

♦ ‘To marie the approbation with which he haa received this 

the Right Honourable the Governor in Council will direct 
‘ immediate promotion to higher grades of such of the^ativc 
officers and men al his Excellency the Commander>in>chia may 
be pleased to name as having most distinguished themselves on 
this occasion, and thereby earned this special re«’ar(t> and the 
Governor will take care that liberal compensation is awarded for 
Gio loss of property abimdoncd in the cantonment and subset 
qucnfly destroyed, when the Lapeers, in obcdienco to orders, 
marched 'out to protect faiJH^ies of the European officers, 
leaving their own unguarded in ^tchment. 

* By a later report the Governor in Council has learned with 
regret that eleven men of the Lancers basely deserted their 
comrades and their standards, and Joined the mutineers; but 
tho Governor in Council will not suffer the disgrace of these 
unw^hy members of tho to ^oily the display of loyalty, 
dU^pUi^, and gallantry wlncfrihe conduct of tills fine regiment 
has eminently exhibited.’ 
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Hardy, who took the control of the lancers when 
Colonel Penny died, to be translated into the 
Hindustani and Mahratta languages, and road to 
all the regiments of the Bombay native army, as 
an encouragement to them in the path of duty. 
After the English oflicers and their families had 
escaped to Beaur, the mutinous troops made off 
towards Delhi. Nuseerabad being considered an 
important station in regard to the control of the 
surrounding districts, a force was sent to rcoccupy 
it towards the end of June; comprising a detach¬ 
ment of II.M. S-ld foot, another of the 20th 
Bombay native infantry, another of the Jhodi>ore 
legion, and a squadron of the 2d Bombay cavalry 
—Nuseerabad being sufficiently near Bombay to 
derive advantages not possessed by stations further 
ea.st. 

The usual consequences of the revolt of native 
regiments followed. Nuseerabad furnished a bad 
example to Neemuch. As a village, Ncemuch is 
of small consequence; as a military station, its 
importance is considerable. During some of the 
negotiations with Scindia in past years, it was 
agreed that the British should have a cantonment 
at this spot, which is on the confines of Malwah 
and Mewar, about three hundred miles south-west 
of Agra; a force in British pay was to bo stationed 
there, by virtue of certain terms in a treaty, and a 
small district, with the village in the centre, was 
made over to the Company for this purpose. The 
cantonment thereupon built was two or three 
mile.s long by a mile in width, and comprised the 
usual native infantry lines, cavahy lines, artillery 
lines, hcad-quartens, offices, bungalows, bazaar, 
parade-ground, Ac. There was also a small fort 
or fortified square built, as a place of rcfVige for 
the families of the militaiy when called to a 
distance on duty. 

In the early part of June, tlio troops stationed 
at Ncemuch comprised the 72(1 Bengal N. I., the 
7th regiment of Gwalior infantry, two troops of 
the 1st Bengal light cavalry, and a troop of horse- 
artillery. Every eflbrt had been made in the early 
weeks of the mutiny to insure the confidence of 
these troops, and prevent them from joining the 
standard of rebellion. Colonel Abbott, and most 
of the officei-s of the 72d, as well even as some of 
their families, slept within the sepoy lines, to w'in 
the good-will of the men by a generous confidence. 
One wing (three companies) of the Gwalior troops 
hold the fortified square and treasury; while the 
other wing (five companies), now quartered in a 
vacant Ijospital, about a (juartcr of a mile distant, 
was cncamjied just outside the walls; Captain 
Macdonald, the chief officer, residing with the first- 
named wing. Colonel Abbott, who commanded 
the station generally, as well .as the 72d regiment 
in particular, became convinced, on the morning 
of the 2d of June, that all the hopeful expectations 
of himself and brothcr-ofiicers were likely to be 
dashed; for the troops at Neemuch had heard of 
the mutiny at Nuseerabad, and could be restrained 
no longer. WJule the superintendent. Captain 


Lloyd, hastened to secure some of the Company’s 
recor<is and accounts, and to open a line of retreat 
for fugitives along the Odeyporc road. Colonel 
Abbott made such military arrangements as were 
practicable on the spur of the moment. The 
colonel brought his native officers together, and 
talked to them so earnestly, that he induced them 
to swear, ‘ on the Koran and on Ganges water,’ 
that they would be true to their s.alt; while he, at 
their request, sw’oro to his confidence in thcii; 
faithful intentions. This singular compact, in 
which Mohammcd.ans, Hindoos, and a Cliristiau 
sw'ore according to the things most solemn to them 
respectively, remained unbroken for twenty-four 
hours; who broke it, after that interval, will at 
once be guessed. During many preceding d.ays, a 
panic had prevailed in the Sudder Bazaar; incen¬ 
diary fires occurred at night; gi-eat numbers of 
pci-sons had removed with their property; the 
wildest reports were set afloat by designing knaves 
to increase the distrust; and the commonest 
occun’cnces w'crc distorted into ]>hantoms of evil 
intended against the troops. At last, on the night 
of the 3d, the troops tlmcw off their o.ath and their 
allegiance at once. The artillery, disregarding 
Lieutenant Walker’s entreaties and expostulations, 
fired oil' two guns; the cav.alry, on liearing this 
signal, rushed out to join them; and the 72d 
broke from their lines immediately afterw.ai(b. 
Captain M.a'cdouald instantly ordered into the fort 
the one wing of the Gw.alior regiment which had 
been encamped outsidi', under Ijicutenaiits Rose 
and Gurdon ; and then prejiai'ed for defence. A 
bold and singular expedient had just before been 
adopted by the civil superintendent; he .autliorised 
M.acdonald to promise to the Gwalior troops, if 
they faithfully defended the fort during any 
mutiny outside, a reward of a hundred rupees to 
each sepoy or j.rivate, three liimdrcd to eacli naik 
or corporal, five hundred to e.ach havildai’ or 
sergeant, hi.aiher sums to the jem.adars and subadars, 
and five thousand rujices to the senior native 
officer, or to the one who should mo.sl di.sfinguisli 
himself in prc.scrving the loy.ally of the regiment. 
These are large sums to the n.atives of India; and 
the superintendent must have considered long and 
fully before ho promised the Comp.any’s money 
in such a manner. All was, however, in vain. 
The Gwalior troops remained faithful under the 
tompt.ation of this promise for a short time; hut at 
length, headed by a subadar n.amcd Hcera Singli, 
tliey demanded that the gates of the fort should be 
opened, and requested that tlic officers w’ould m.akc 
arr.angomeuts for their own safety. Macdonald, 
Rose, Gurdon, and other officers of the Gw.alior 
regiment, expostulated with their men; but 
enliasity was now of no avail; the troops forcibly 
opened the gates, and the officers took their 
departure when the last vestige of hope had been 
destroyed. 

Of the flight, little need be said; it was such a 
flight as almost every proyince in Northern India 
exhibited in those sad days. Some of the Ladies 
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and children had been sent off a few hours earlier, 
hurried away with no preparations for their com¬ 
fort or even their sustenance ; while others waited 
to accompany their husbands or fathers. Verj’ 
few had either horses or vehicles; tlicy laboui’ed on 
footsore to Raree, to Chota Sadrcc, to Burra Sadree, 
to Doogla—straggling parties meeting and separat¬ 
ing according as their strength remained or failed, 
and all dopeudeut on the villagere for f(wd. At 
Doogla, where they arrived on the third night, the 
o’flicers strengthened a sort of mud-fort about forty 
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yards square, within which forty persons were 
huddled. After being much straitened, they were 
relieved by Brigadier Showers on the 9th. Hie 
fugitive party now broke up; some returned to 
Neemuch, which the mutineers had abandoned; 
but the gi'catcr number went to Odeypore, the 
rana of which place gav? them a hospitable recep¬ 
tion ; some of them afterwards went fm’ther west 
to Mount Aboo or A boo Qurh—a celebrated place 
of Hindoo pilgrimage to a sacred temple, and a 
sanatarium for the Europeans stationed at the 



Fort of Miiow. 


cantonment of Deesa, about forty miles distant. 
Those of the party who returned to Neemuch, 
found everything devastated, the bungalows and 
oliices burnt, and the vUlagcrs stripped of their 
stores by the mutineers, who had afterwards 
started off for Agra. The oilicera and their fami¬ 
lies wore literally beggars; they had lost their all. 
No Europeans were killed save the wife and 
three children of a sergeant, who could not leave 
Neemuch in time. 

Thus were lost to the British about fourteen 
hundred men and six guns at Nuseerabad, and 
sixteen hundred men and six guns at Neemuch, 
all of which went to swell the insurgent forces 
inside Delhi or outside Agra. 

The stations of Indore and Mhow must now 
engage a little of our attention—situated nearly 
south of Neemuch, and about four hundred miles 
from Agra. Indore, as has already been stated, is 
the capital of Holkar’s Mahratta dominions. It 
is an ill-built place, standing on the small river 


Kutki, and is less than a century old ; the original 
Indore, or Jemuah, being on the o])po.sito side of 
the river. Ilolkar’s palace is a building posse.ssing 
few attractions; and Iho like niay be said of the 
other native structure.-!. The relation existing iit 
that time between Indore and Mhow was this-- 
that Indore was the residence of the British poli¬ 
tical agent at the court of llolkar; whcrca^ Mhow, 
thirteen miles distant, was the military station or 
cantonment. The house of the British agent, and 
those of the other Europeans, were on the eastern 
side of the town. The agent, at the time of the 
mutiny, had an escort of cavalry and infantry td 
his disposal; but it was simply an escort, not a 
regular military force. The agent, in .addition U, 
his duties connected with Holkar’s court, was the 
immediate representative of the British govern¬ 
ment in relation to various potty states under its 
protection, but in other points differing gieatly m 

their circumstanccK. , i 

The Indore agent in May and June was Colonel 
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Danad. -AU was peaccflil at that place, althoagh 
mach was visible, nntil the 1st 3viy; 

on arhudi day mutiny occutredi Hol^a troops 
rose against the English, witbonf^ as R silterwards 
appeared, the privity or the wirii of tbe Maharajah 
himself. Two companies, set apart Al# Sie protec¬ 
tion of the Residency in tlm bazaar square, brought 
two guns to bear upon the building; and the 
Europeans were horror-stricken at finding them¬ 
selves suddenly exposed to cannon and mnsketry. 
Fortunately a few men of the Bhopal Contingent 
under Colonel Travers, were on duty at the 
Residency; and a few of these remained faithful 
long enough to allow the colonel and the other 
European officers, with their families, to escape. 
Not BO the civilians, however; many of the civil 
servants, and of the clerks in the telegraph 
department, with their wives and children, were 
butchered in cold blood. As soon as Holkar 
heard of the outbreak, he ordered some of his 
own Mahratta troops to hasten to the Residency 
and aid Colonel Durand; but they told him it 
was a matter of deen (religion), and that they 
could not act against their brethren. During the 
next three days Holkar was almost a prisoner 
in his own palace; his troops rose in revolt, and 
were speedily joined by those from Mhow, pre¬ 
sently to be mentioned ; they plundered the 
treasury, the Residency, and many parts of the 
town; but as he would not countenance their 
proceedings, they at length marehod off towards 
(hvalior. This affair at Indore led to the flight 
of many European families, amid great misery. 
Tliey collected hastily a fow ammunition-wagons, 
two or three bullock-carts, an cleiffiant, and 
some horses, and started oil' towards Sehoro and 
llo.sungabad; escorted by a portion of the Bhopal 
Contingent from several small stations in that 
part of India. 

An important question arose—how was Mhow 
affected by the mutinous proceedings? As the 
news of the Nuseerabad mutiny bad thrown the 
troops at Neemuch into agitation, so did the sub¬ 
sequent events at Neemuch immediately affect the 
sowars and sepoys at Mhow.* Mhow contained a 
sipiadron of the same cavaliy regiment, the 1st 
B. N.C., two troops of which had mutinied at 
Neemuch; and in addition to these was the 23d 
regiment native infantry, and a company of 
European artillery. Mhow presented much the 
appearance of an English town; having a steepled 
church on an eminence, a spacious Iccturc-room, 
a well-furnished library, and a theatre; the can¬ 
tonment w'as large and well appointed; and a 
force was maintained there in virtue of one of the 
treaties made with Holkar. This relates to tlie 
station or British part of the town; the small 
native town of Mhow is a mile and a half distant. 
The excitement caused at this station by the news 
from Neemuch was visible in the conduct of the 

* It ia well to observe, foi' the aid of Uioae consulting maps, that 
thei'c nre live or eix towns and villax<»i of this name in India. 
The Mhow here indicated is nearly in lat. long. 76*. 


troops throughout the whole of the mouth of 
June. Colonel Platt and the other officers, how- 
ever, kept a vigilant watch on them, and* by 
combined firmness and kindness hoped to sur¬ 
mount Ibe difficulty. Captain Hungerford after¬ 
wards stated that such had been the excessive 
confidence of some of the officers in their respec¬ 
tive regiments, that he could not induce them to 
strengthen the fort or fortified square, by occupy¬ 
ing it with their artillery, until almost the lasf; 
hour before the Revolt. The fortified square had 
for some time, however, been a rendezvous for all 
the ladies and children, who slept within it; the 
officers remaining in the lines. Thus matters 
passed until the 1st of July, when Colonel Platt 
received a pencil-note from Colonel Durand, 
announcing that the Residency at Indore had been 
attacked by Holkar’s soldiers, and that aid was 
urgently needed. A troop of cavalry and a few 
guns were immediately despatched from Mhow; 
but when they had reached within four miles of 
Indore, news arrived that the Europeans yet 
living at that station were about to effect a retreat ; 
upon which the small force returned to Mhow. 
This duty the troops performed, but it was the last 
they rendered. The colonel, fearing the arrival of 
mutinous sepoys from Indore, but not suspecting 
his own men, made snch arrangements as seemed 
to him befitting, bringing a European battery of 
artillery into the fort. Soon did the crisis arrive. 
At eleven o’clock on that same night the plans 
and hopes were cruelly disa])pointcd ; that terrible 
yell was heard which so often struck dismay into 
the hearts of the Europeans at the various military 
stations: the yell of native troops rising iii mutiny. 
Lieutenant Martin, adjutant of the cavalry, Avliile 
quietly conversing with one of the troopers, became 
the victim of that dastardly fellow; the war-cry 
arose, and the trooi)er turned round aud shot the 
unfortunate officer without a moment’s warning. 
The other offiecr.s, bearing the rc])ort, but not 
suspecting the real truth, thought that Ilolkar’s 
Mabrattas bad arrived ; they rushed forward to 
head their respective companies and troops, but 
sepoys and sowars alike opened fire on them. The 
officers, now rendered painfully aware of their 
critical position, ran swiftly across the parade 
towards the fort, haying no time to mount their 
horses; and it is a marvel that only one of the 
number, Major Harris, commandant of the cavalry, 
was shot by the heavy fire poured on them during 
this run. Colonel Platt, who was in the fort, was 
almost incredulous when the breathless officers 
rashed in; ho could with difficulty believe the 
truth now presented to his notice—so fully had he 
relied on the fidelity of the men. Colonel piatfc 
and Captain Pagan rode down to the lines of the 
23d, to which regiment they both belonged, to 
ascertain the real facts and to exhort the men; 
but they wore never seen alive again by their 
brethren in arms; they fell, riddled with bullets 
and gashed with sword-cujs. Captain Hungerford, 
of the artillery, brought two guns to bear on 
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the matinem, which graduttlly drove them 
from the lines, but not before th^ had fired the 
regimental mess-house and several bungalows; 
and during the darkness of night, plunderers 
carried off everything that was valuable. Hunger- 
ford would have followed the mutineers with his 
guns; but the roads were too dark for the pursuit, 
and the Europeans too unprotected to be left. The 
remaining English ofBcers, having now no troops to 
(jommand, acted as a cavalry guard in support of 
the European battery in the fortified square, under 
Captain Hungerford. As all the civilian.s, women, 
and children were in this place; as thc_ square 
itself was quite unfitted for a long defence; and as 
only five native soldiers out of the whole number 
remained with the officers—the prospect was pre¬ 
carious enough: nevertheless all did their best j 
Hungerford collected in a few days a largo •store 
of provisions, and routed many of the insurgents 
in neighbouring villages. The impulses that guided 
the actions of the sepoys were .strangely incon¬ 
sistent; for two of the men saved the life of 
Ijieuteuant Simpson, who had been on outpost- 
duty on the fatal night, and brought him safety 
into the fort; and yet, though offered promotion 
for their fidelity, they ateconded on the follow¬ 
ing morning to join their mutinous companions. 
The Europeans, about eighty in number, main¬ 
tained their position at Mhow, until a force from 
Domhay arrived to reoccupy all that region. The 
ladic.s, there as everywhere, strove to lessen rather 
than increase the anxieties of their male com¬ 
panions. One of the officers thus shut up in the 
extemi)oriscd stronghold said in a letter; ‘Through¬ 
out all this I cannot express the admiration I feel 
at (he way the ladies have behaved—cheerful, and 
assisting in every way in their power. I’oor things, 
without servants or quarters, huddled together; 
they have had to do everything for thcmselvc.s, 
and employ .all their time in sewing hags for 
powder for the guns, well knowing the awful fate 
that awaits them if the jdaco is taken. There has 
not been a sign of fear; they bring us tea or any 
little thing they can, and would even like to keep 

watch on the bastions if we would let them. 

You should see the state we are in—men making 
up c.anister, ladies sewing powder-bags, people 
bringing plunder recovered, artillery mounting 
guns; all of ns, dirty and tired with night-watch¬ 
ing ; we mount sentry-duty to take the weight of 
it off the artillerymen, and snatch sleep and food 
as we can.’ 

Many other stations in that part of India wore 
disturbed in June and July by the mutinies of 
wings and detachments of regiments too small 
in amount to need notice hero. At one place, 
Asseerghur, Colonel Lo Mesurier warded off 
mutiny by a prompt and dexterous manoeuvre, 
for which ho received the marked thanks of the 
government. 

Gwalior now comes under notice, in relation to a 
mutiny of troops at that^ place, and to the conduct 
of Soindia, the most important of the Mahratta 


chieftains. Considered a city or town (about 
sixty-five miles south of Agra), veiy 

important or interesting, bdng iter^folariy built 
and deplorably dirty, and possessing tow public 
buildings of any note. It is for its hill-fortress 
that Gwalior is so famed. The rock on which the 
fortress stands is an elongated mass, a mile and 
a half long by a quarter of a mile in width, and 
reaching in some places to a height of about three 
hundred and fifty feet. It is entirely isolated ftom 
other hills; and—partly from the natural stratifi¬ 
cation of the sandstone, partly from artificial con¬ 
struction—is in many parts quite perpendicular. 
A rampart runs round the upper edge, conforming 
to tho outline of tlie summit. The entrance to the 
enclosure within the rampart is near the north 
end of tlio cast side; in the lower part by a steep 
road, and iu the upper part by steps cut in tho 
rock, wide enough to permit elephants to make 
the ascent A high and massive stone-wall pro¬ 
tects tho outer side of this huge staircase; seven 
gateways are placed at intervals along its nscetit; 
.and guns at tho top command the whole of it. 
Within the enclosure of tho rampart is a citadel of 
striking appoai'ancc, an antique palace surmounted 
by kiosks, six lofty round towers or bastions, 
curtains or walls of great thickness to connect 
those towers, and several spacious tanks. It is 
considered that fifteen thousand men wouM be 
required to garrison this fortress comjiletcly. So 
striking is this rock, so tempting to a chieftain 
who desires a stronghold, that. Ow.alior is believed 
to have been a fortress during more than a thou¬ 
sand years. It has been captured and recaidured 
nearly a dozen times, by contending Hindoos and 
Mohammedans, iu tho course of centuries. The 
last celebrated contest there was iu 1779, when 
the Company’s forces captured it through a clever 
and uncx])ected use of ladders and ropes during a 
dark night. In the next sixty-five years it was 
possessed successively by the British, tho Jkts, 
tho Mahrattas, the British again, the Mahrattas 
again, and finally by the British, according to 
the intricacies of treaties and exchanges. Since 
1844, Gwalior has been the head-quarters of a 
corps called the Gwalior Contingent, commanded 
by British officers; and thus the hill-fortress 
has virtually been placed within the power of 
the British government. Besides this famous 
stronghold, there is at Gwalior a place called the 
Lashkar. This, in former times, was the stationary 
camp of the Maharajah Scindia—a dirty collection 
of rude buildings, extending to a great distance 
from tho southwest foot of the rock ; hut the great 
reduction in tho number of troops allowed to he 
held independently by Scindia has niatcri.illy 
lessened tho importance of the La.shkar. 

Tho loyally of Scindia became a question of 
very anxious im])ortance at the time of the mutinie.s. 
Holkar was possessor of a much smaller territory 
than Scindia; and yet, when a rumour spread 
that the rising at Indore on the 1st of July 
had tho sanction of the firet-named sovereigti. 
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numorous petty chieftains in that part of India 
rose against the British, and prepared to cut 
off all retreat for Europeans, It was not until 
Holkar liad given undoubted evidence of his 
ho.stility to the mutineers, that these movements 
were checked. Much more was this rendered 
manifest in Scindia’s dominions. If Scindia had 
failed us, the mutineers from Neomuch, Nuseer-_ 
abad, and Jhansi, by concentrating at Gwalior, 
might have rendered that hill-fortress a second 
Delhi to the BritLsli. Scindia and Ilolkar both 
remained steady; it was the Contingents that 
failed. These contingents were bodies of native 
troops, paid by the native princes of the states or 
countries whose name they bore, but organised and 
officered by the British, in the .same M-ay <as tho 
ordinary battalions of tho sepoy army. If the 
native ];)rinceR, for whose defence ostensibly, and 
at whose cx])enso really, these contingents were 
maintained, wished and were permitted to have 
any independent military force of their own, that 
couhl only be done additionally to the contingent 
which they were bound to furnish. As a consc- 
(|Ucncc of this envious system, a distinction must 
be diawn between tho contingent troops and tho 
prince’s troojis. At Indore, llolkar’s little army 
as well as Ilollair’s contingent luovcd hostile to 
the British. Scindia was in like m.anner j)aynrastor 
for a double force; and tho Brilislt often anxiously 
pondered whctlicr one or both of these might prove 
faithless at Gwalior, with or without tlio con.scnt 
of Scindia himself. The Gwalior Contingent, 
though connected with a Mahratta state, consisted 
chiefly of Hindustanis, like tho si'iioys of tho 
Bengal army; tho Mahrattas formed quite a 
minority of the number. Tho contingent consisted 
of all three .arms of tho service—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery—.and formed a compact arrnj'. . 

The disasters at Gwalior began on Sunday the 
Mill of June—as usual, on Sund.ay. It will be 
remembered (p. 112) that Scindia, throe or four 
weeks earlier, had oflered the aid of his own hody- 
gu.anl, which had been accepted by Mr Colvin at 
Agra; that a portion of the Gwalior Contingent 
(cavalry) was also sent; that this contingent, 
under Lieutenant Cockbum, was actively eng.aged 
against tho insurgents in the region between Agra 
and Allygurh; and that about one-half of the 
troopiivs composing it revolted on the 28th of May, 
placing that gallant officer in a very embarrassing 
position. They were portions of the same con¬ 
tingent that mutinied at Neemuch and one or two 
other places; and on this account the European 
inhabitanlis at Gwalior were subject to much 
anxiety—knowing that that station was tho head¬ 
quarters; and that, although the contingent was 
paid for by the Maharajah, tho troojis had boon 
raised mostly in Oudo, and, being disciplined and 
officered by tho British, were likely to share 
the same sentiments as the Oudians and other 
Hindustanis of the Bengal army elsewhere. Tho 
Mahariijah had little or no iiitinenco over them; 
for neither were they his countrymen, nor had ho ^ 


any control ova* their discipline or movements. 
During fourteen years, as boy, youth, and mail, 
he had been in great measure a jmpil under the 
British resident at Gwalior; and if he remained 
an obedient pupil, this was nearly all that could 
be expected from him—shorn, as tho Mahratta 
court was, of so much of its former influence. Dr 
Wiulow Kirk, superintending smgeon of the con¬ 
tingent, placeil upon record, ten days before the 
bloody deed which dejirived him of life, a fe\y 
facts relating to the position of the Europeans at 
Gwalior in tho latter part of May and the begin¬ 
ning of June. The resident received information 
which led him to believe that the contingent— 
seven regiments of infantry, two of cavalry, and 
four batteries of artillery—was tboroiiglily <lis- 
aflcctcd, both tho main body at Gwalior and flic 
detaolnncnts elsewhere. The brigadier comm.aiid- 
ant sliared this opinion with the ro.sidcnt; and, as 
a precautionary measure, all the ladies were sent 
from the station to the Rcsidenc\', a distance of six 
miles, oil the 28tli of Ma}'. Dr Kirli, and mo.sl of 
tho military officers, dLssented from iliis ojiinion; 
they thought the troops were behaving in a 
respectful manner, and they oli'crcd to sleep .among 
tho men’s liues to shew llieir conlidoiieo in llieiii. 
t)u tho 29th and ;}i)tli, the ladies rolunied to 
cautoiimeiit, much to the a])])aveul delight ol' tlio 
sepoys at tlio generous reliance thus jdaced in 
them. Bitter w.as the disap])oiiitmeiit and grief in 
store for those who hail trusted (heso iiii.sercaiits. 

It was on the l-llli of June, wo have, said, that 
the uprising at Gwalior hegaii. The Eurojieans 
had long wished for the jiresciicc of a few Engli.'-h 
troops ; but as none were to he had, they watclicd 
each day’s proecodings rather an.xiously. At nine 
o’clock ill the evening of the disastrous Suiida,y, 
the alarm was given at the eantonincnt; all 
rii.shcd out of their respective bung<alow.s, ami 
each family found otlicrs in .a similar slate of 
•alarm. Shots were heard; oilicors were galloping 
or running past; horses were wildly rushing with 
empty sadille.s ; and no one could give a precise 
acconiil of the details of the outbreak. Then 
occurred the sudden and mournful disruption of 
family ties; husbands became separated from 
their wives; ladies and children sought to hide in 
gardens and grass, on house-tops and in huts. 
Then arose flames from the burning bungalows; 
and then came bands of reckless sepoys, liuiiling 
out the poor homeless English who were in hiding. 
On the morning of that day. Dr Kirk, although 
ho had not shared the resident’s alarm seventeen 
days before, nevertheless thought with some 
anxiety of the ladies and children, and asked 
what arrangements had been made for their 
safety in the event of an outbreak; but the officers 
of the regiments, most of whom relied fully on 
their men, would not admit that there was any 
serious need for precautionary measures. Two of 
these unfortunate officers, Major Blake anjl Major 
Hawkins, were especially trustful; and these wei-c 
two among the number who fell by the hands of 
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their own men that very night. Captain Stewart, 
with his wife and child, were killed, as also Major 
Sheriff. Brigadier Ramsey, and several others, 
whose bungalows were on the banks of a small 
river, escaped by fording. Dr Kirk was one of 
those who, less fortunate, were furthest from the 
river. With Mrs Kirk and his child, ho hid in 
the garden all night; in the morning they were 
discovered; Mrs Kirk was robbed without being 
otherwise ill tre.atcd; but her husband was shot 
(fc.ad before her eyes. Thus fell an amiable and 
skilful man, who for nearly twenty years had been 
a meilical officer of the Comiiauy—first with the 
Jtiindelcund legion in Sin<le; then as a medical 
advi.'-er to Sir Cliarlc.'< Napier on matters connected 
with (bo health of trooj)S in that sandy region; 
(hen with the Bengal troops at Bareilly; (hen 
Avidi the Uiirojiean artillery at Ferozpore; and 
lastly, as superintending surgeon to the troojis of 
(lie Gwalior Contingent, who shewed their grati¬ 
tude for his medical aid hy putting him to death. 
Atter this iiii.serahIo sight, MTs Kirk begged tlic 
nmrderors to put an end to bor also; but they 
rejilieJ: ‘ No, we have killed you already ’—pointing 
to the (U'ad body of bor husband. 

Tile rest of tin's story netd not be told in detail. 
Agia was tint pl.ice of refuge sought by those, who 
bad now to flee ; and it i.s .some small alleviation 
of the eriraes of the mutineers that (hey allowed 
llic Ladies and ebildren to depart—with llieir lives, 
Imt with little else, liow the jioor things suffered 
during five days of weary journeying, they could 
theiiii-elves hardly have told ; hunger, thirst, heat, 
illne.ss, faliguo, and anxiety of mind accumulated 
on them. Many arrived at Agra williout shoes or 
slockiiigs ; and all were lieggared of their worldly 
jiosse.ssions when they reaelicd (hat city. When, 
shortly afterwards. Lieutenant Coekhnrii wrote to 
private friends of this event, he had to tell, not 
only' of his own niorlilleatioii as file oflieer of a 
disloyal eorjis, hut of the wreck sulfered hy the 
Briti.sh station at Gwalior. ‘I fear there is no 
chance of my ever recovering any of your por¬ 
traits ; for the niflians inv.ariahly destroy all they 
eaniiot convert into silver or gold. All our 
heauliful garden .at Gwalior, on which I spent a 
good deal of money and care, has been dug up; 
our bouses have been turned into cattle-sheds; 
there is not a pane of glass in the station; our 
beautiful cburcli lias been gutted, the monuments 
destroyed, the organ broken up, the stained-glass 
windows sina.sbcd, .and tJic lovely floor of encaustic 
tiles torn up. The descoration of the tombs is 
still more horrible; in many jilaoes the remains 
of our countrymen liave been torn from the 
earth, and consigned to the flames !’ 

The position of Scindia xvas sufficiently embar¬ 
rassing at that time. As soon as the troops of the 
contingent had iitnirdered or driven away their 
officers, they avent to him, placed their services at 
his dis]iosal, and demanded that ho would lead 
them against the British at Agra. There were 
eight or ten thousand men in the contingent 


altogether, and his own Mahratta army was little 
less numereus; it was therefore a matter of critical 
importance to the English that ho remained steady 
and faithful. lie not only rcfhsed to sanction the 
proceerlings of tho mutineers, but endeavoured to 
prevent them from marching towards Agra. In 
this lie succeeded until an advanced jicriod of the 
autumn; for the troops that troubled Agra at tho 
end of June and the beginning of July ■«' 9 rc those 
from Mhow and Neemuch, not tho larger body 
from Gwalior. Tlicse mutinccrs'procccded towards 
Agra by way of Futtchporc or Futhepore Sikri 
—a town famed for the vast expanse of ruined 
buildings, erected by Akb.ir and clcstroycd by flic 
Malirattas; for the great mosque, with its noble 
g.atow.ay .and flight of .stops; and for tlio suni))- 
tuoiis white marble tomb, eoiistnicted by* Akbar in 
memory of a renowned Mussulman ascetic, Sheik 
Selim Clieestce.'*^ Tlic battle that ensued, and the " 
considoralions fli.at induced Mr Colvin to shut up 
himself and all the British in the fort at Agra, 
will be better treated in a later page. 

M.any of tho events treated in this cliaiiler 
occurred in, or on the frontiers of, the region 
known as Hajpootana or Hajastban—concerning 
which a few words may be desirable. 'I'lie iianic 
denotes the land of llio Rajpoots. Tliese Hindoos 
arc a widely sjirc.ad sept of the Kslictrigas or mili¬ 
tary caste; but when or where lliey obtained a 
separate name and ebaraefor is not now known. 
Sonic of the legends jioiiit to Mount A boo .as 
the original homo of the Rajpoots. They were 
ill their greatest jiower seven hundred years ago, 
when Rajpoot princes ruled in iJellii, in Ajmcer, 
ill Giijorat, and in other ]iroviiiccs; but tlic 
Molianiincilan conquerors drove them out of 
those places ; and during many ccniurics ilio 
region, mainly belonging to the Rajpoots has been 
nearly identical with that exhibited at the pre¬ 
sent time. This region, situaied between Ceiitral' 
India .and Sindo, is about twice as large as 
England and IVales. Warlike as the Rajpoots 
have over been, and possessing many strongholds 
and numerous forces, they were no match for 
Ihe Jlalir.attas in the last century; indeed it was 
this inequality that led to the interference of the 
Rritisli, who began to bo the ‘ protector’ of the 
Rajjioot jiidnccs early in the pros6nt century. 
This protection, insured by various treaties, seems 
to have been beneficial to the Rajpoots, whose 
country has advanced in industry and prospcrily 
during a long continuance of peace. The chief 
Rajpoot states at present are Odeypore or Mewar, 
Joypoor, .Thodporc or Joudporc, Jhallawar, 
Kotah, Boondec, Alwur, Bikaneer, .leysiilniccr, 
Kislicngurh, Baiiswarra, Pertabghur, Dotiguipore, 
Kerowlee, and Sirohi. The treaties with tlic.se 
several states, at the time of the mutiny, were 
curiously complicated and diverse: Odeypore 
paid tribute, and shared with tiic Company the 
expense of maintaining a Bbcel corps; Jeypoor, 

• 8oc page 17-'*- 
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though under a rajah, was virtually govomod by 
a British resident; Jhodpore, under a sort of 
feudal rule, paid tribute, and maintained a 
Jhodpore legion besides a force belonging to the 
feudatories; Kotah bore the expense of a corps 
called the Kotah Contingent, oi^anised and 
oflicered by the British; Jeysulmeor gave alle¬ 
giance in return for protection, and so did 
Kishengurh and many other of the states included 
in the above list. Most of the Rajpoot states had 
a feudal organisation for internal affairs; and 
most of them maintained small native corps, in 
addition to the contingents furnished by throe or 
four under arrangements with the British. For 
the whole of the Ea.jpoot states collectively an 
agent was appointed by the govcnior-general to 
represent British interests, under whom were the 
.civil officers at various towns and stations; while 
the military formed a Rajpootana Field-force, with 
head-quarters at Nuseerabad. 

At the extreme north of Rajpootana is a small 
British district named Hurrianah, of which the 
chief towns arc Hansi and Hissar. A military 
corps, called the Hurrianah Light Infantry Bat¬ 
talion, mutinied a few weeks after the Meerut 
outbreak, killing Lieutenant Barwell and other 
Europeans; the men acted in conjunction with 
a part of the 4th regiment irr^ular cavalry, and, 
after a scene of murder and pUlage, marched off 
towards Delhi. At Bhurtpore, on the northeast 
frontier of Rajpootana, a similar, scene was 
cxliibited on a smaller scale; a corps called the 


Bhurtpore Levies revolted against Captain Nixon 
and other officers, compelling them to flee for 
their lives; the mutineers, as in so many other 
instances, marching off at once towards Delhi. 
There were other mutinies of small detachments 
of native troops, at minor stations in the Mahratta 
and Rajpoot countries, which need not be traced 
in detail. 

The vast r^ion in the centre of India has tbqs 
passed rapidly under review. We have seen 
Hindustanis, Bnndelas, J&ts, Mahrattas, Bheels, 
Rajpoots, and other tribes of India revolting 
against English autliority; we have seen native 
princes and chiefs perplexed how to act between 
the suzerain power on the one hand, and (ho 
turbulent soldiery on the other; we have seen 
that soldiery, and the attendant rabble of 
marauders, influenced quite as much by love of 
plunder as by hate of the Company’.s raj; wo 
have seen British officers sorely wounded at 
heart by finding those men to bo traitors whom 
they had trusted almost to the last hour; we 
have seen ladies and children driven from their 
bungalows, and bunted like wild boasts from road 
to river, from jungle to forest; and lastly, in tliis 
vast region, wo have tracked over ’considerably 
more than a thousand miles of country in length 
without mooting with a single regiment of Brilish 
troops. The centre of India was defended from 
natives by natives; and the result shewed itself in 
deplorable colours. 



Ciirlt* at the Gangcti. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EVENTS IN THE PUNJADB AND SINDE. 



VEllY impoi’tant and interesting 
region in Northern India has 
• scarcely yet been mentioned in 
this namative; that, namely, which 
comprises the Punjaub and Sinde 
-the Pnnjanb with its offshoot Cash- 
^ more, and Sinde with the delta of the 
Indus. It will now bo necessary, how- 
ever, to obtain a few general notions on the 
following points—the geographical position of the 
Punjanb; the national character of the Sikhs as 
the chief inhabitants; the transactions which 
rendered the British mhsters of that country; 


and the circumstances that enabled Sir John 
Lawrence at once to hold the Punjaub intact 
and to aid the besiegers of Delhi. Of Sinde, a 
still shoi’ter account will suffice. 

The name Punjaub is Persian; it signifies ‘ five 
waters;’ and was given in early days to (he 
region between the five rivers Indus, Joluin, 
Chenab, Ilavee, and Sutlej. The Punjaub is 
somewhat triangular in shape, extending from 
the Himalaya and Cashmere as a northern 
base to an apex where the five rivers have all 
coalesced into one. It is about equal in area to 
England and Scotland without Wales. The 
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northern part is rugged and mountainous; the 
southern almost without a hill, comprising the 
several ‘ Doabs ’ between the rivers. The natural 
facilities for inland navigation and for irrigation 
are grc.it; and these, aided by artificial channeli^ 
render the I’unjaub one of the most promising 
regions in India. If the Beas, an affluent of tho 
Sutlej, bo added to the five rivers above named, 
then there are five Doabs or tongues of land 
between the six rivers, named severally the Doabs 
of Jnllundur, Baree, Rcchna, Jetch, and Sinde 
Sagur, in their order from east to west. The 
Barco Doab, between tho rivers Beas and Eavco, 
is the most populous and important, containing as 
it does the three cities of Lahore, Umritsir, and 
MouUan. 

Tho population of this country is a very mixed 
one; the Punjjinb having been a battle-gi’onnd 
whereon Hindoos from the east and Mohammedans 
from tho west have often met; and as the 
conquerors all partially settled on their conquests, 
many races are found in juxtaposition, though 
each prevailing in one or other of tho Doabs. For 
instance, the AJgliaus are mostly west of tho 
Indus; the Sikhs, in the Baree Doab; and so on. 
Tho inhabitants exceed ten millions in number; 
nearly two-thirds of them arc Mohammedans— 
a very unusual ratio in India. The Sikhs, how¬ 
ever, are the most interesting constituent in this 
jiopnlation. They are a kind of Hindoo dissentere, 
difflering from othci- Hindoos chiefly in these three 
points—the renunciation of caste, the admission of 
))ro. clyles, and the practice of tho military art 
by nearly all the males. They trace their origin 
to ono Nanac, who was horn in 1469 in a village 
about sixty miles from Lahore; he founded a new 
religion, or a new modification of BrahminiMu ; 
and his followers gave him the designation of 
Guru or ‘ .spiritual pastor,’ while they took to 
themselves that of Sikhs or ‘diseiples.’ After 
many contests with the Mohammedans of the 
Pnnjanb, the Sikhs ceased to hare a spiritual 
leader, but acquired temporal power—some assum¬ 
ing the general simiamo or tribe-name of Singh or 
‘ lion,’ to denote their military prowess; while the 
rest became Khalasas, adherents to tho more peace¬ 
ful and religious doctrines of Nanac. Some of the 
Singhs are Akalis, a sort of warlike priests. Tho 
Sikhs are more robust than tho generality of 
Hindoos, and more enterprising; hut they are 
more illiterate, and si>cak a jargon composed of 
scraps from a multitude of languages. 

Such being the coutitry, and such tho inhabit¬ 
ants, wo have next to see how the British gained 
influence in that quarter. Prom the eleventh cen¬ 
tury until tho year 1768 the Mohammedans— 
Afghans, Gorians, Moguls, and other tribes—ruled 
in the Puiijaub; but in that 3 'eai“ tho Sikhs, who 
had gradually been growing in power, gained the 
ascendency in tho region eastward of the Jelura. 
At the close of tho last century an adventurer, 
named Runjeet Singh, a Sikh of tho Jat tribe, 
became ruler of the district around the city of 


Lahore; and from that time tho Sikh power was 
in the ascendant. The Sikhs constituted a turbu¬ 
lent and irregular republic; holding, in cases of 
emergency, a parliament called the Guni-mata at 
Umritsir; but at other times engaged in petty 
warfare against each other. Runjeet Singh w’as 
ambitious of putting down these competitors for 
power. Ho built at Umritsir the great fort of 
Govin^urh, ostensibly to protect, but actually to 
overawe and control some of tlxc chieftains. In 
1809 he crossed the Sutlej, and waged war again.st 
some of tho Sikh chieftains of Sirhind who had 
obtained British protection. This led, not to a w ar, 
but to a treaty; by wdiich Runjeet agreed to keep 
to tho west of the Sutlej, and the British not to 
molest him there. This treaty, with a constancy 
rare in Asia, the chief of Lahore respected through¬ 
out the whole of his long career ; maintaining a 
friendly intercourse with the British. In other 
directions, liow'cvcr, he w'aged ruthless war. Ho 
conquered Moultan, then Peshawur, then the 
Dcrajat, then Oa.shmere, then Middle Tibet, 
then Little Tibet, and finally became Malmrajali 
of the Sikhs. In 1831 an interview, conducted 
with gorgeous sj)lcndoHr, took place between 
Runjeet Singh .and Lord Auckland, in which tho 
govcrnOr-gcncral strengthened the tic.s of amity 
with tho great Sikh. Rmijeet died in 18.39, and 
his son and grandson in 1840. Prom that year a 
total change of affliirs ensued; competitors for the 
throne appeared; then followed warlike contests; 
and then a period of such excessive anaroliy 
and lawlessness that British as well as Sikh 
territory became spoliated by various cliicftains. 
War was doclavod in 18-15, during wliicli it rcq\iircd 
all the daring and skill of tlio victors at Moodkee, 
Feroxshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, to subdue the 
fiei’ce and warlike Sikhs. Tliis was ended by a 
treaty, signed in March 1846; but tlic treaty w'a.s 
so frequently broken by the chieftains, that anotlior 
war broke out in 1848, marked by the battles 
of Moultan, Chillianwalla, and Gujerat. Then 
ended tho Sikh power. The Britisli took (lie 
Pnnjanh in full sovereignty, dated from the 29th 
of March 1849. Commissioners were appointed, 
to organise a thoroughly new system of govern¬ 
ment ; and it was herein that Sir Henry Lawrence 
so greatly distinguished himself. Iii less than 
three years from that date, tho progress made 
towarito peaceful government was so great, that 
the court of directors enumerated them in a 
eulogistic dispatch to the governor in council. 
The progress was one of uninterrupted ira- 
provemeut from 1849 to 18.57; and it will ever 
remain a bright page in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s records that, finding the Punjaub a prey 
to wild licence and devastating intrigues, the 
Company converted it into a peaceful and pros¬ 
perous country. The reward fbr this was received 
when the rest of Northern India was in a mutinous 
state. It may here bo stated that, when ttic 
Punjaub was annexed, a distinct arrangement was 
made with Gashmere. ‘ This interesting country. 
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almost buried among the Himalaya and its oif- 
siioots, is one of the few regions in India which 
hare suffered more horn natural calamities than 
from the ravages of man; its population has 
been diminished from eight hundred thousand to 
two hundred thousand in tire course of thirty 
years, by a distressing succession of pestilences, 
earthquakes, and famines. It was governed by 
Mohammedans during about five centuries; and 
was then held by the Sikhs from ISlittill the end 
of their power. Oircumstances’ connected with 


the annexation of the Punjaub led to the assign¬ 
ment of Cashmere as a rajahship to Gholab Singh, 
one of the Sikh chieftains j ho was to be an inde¬ 
pendent prince, subsidiary to the British so far as 
concerned a contingent of troops. The two Tibets 
wove abandoned by the Sikhs before the date when 
British sovereignty crossed the Sutlej. 

For administrative purposes, the Punjaub has 
been separated into eight divisions—Lahore, 
Jelum, Moultan, Leia, Peshawar, Jullnndur, 
Hoshyapow, and Kangra; of which the Lahore 
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division alone contains three millions and a half of 
souls. Each division comprises several revenue 
and judicial districts. For mUitaiy purposes, the 
divisions are only two, those of Lahol*e and 
Peshawur, each under a general commandant 
In the middle of May 1867, when thb mutinies, 
began, Sir John Lawrence, who bad been knighted 
for his eminent services .while with his brother 
Sir Henry, and had succeeded him' as chief- 


commissioner in the Punjaub, w'as absent from the 
capital of that country. He was at llajvul Pindee, 
a station between Lahore and Peshawur; but 
happny he had left behind him men who had 
learned and worked with his brother and himself, 
and who acted with a promptness and vigour 
worthy of all praise. To undor.st.and what was 
done, we must attend to the city and cantonment 
of Lahore. This famous capital of the Punjaub is 
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situated about a mile east of the river Ravee. It 
contains many largo and handsome buildings-^ 
such as the Padshah Mosque, said to have been 
built by Aurungzebe, but converted into a bar¬ 
rack by Runjeet Singh, who cared little about 
mosques; the Virier Khan Mosque, once celebrated 
for its lofty minarets, but afterwards desecrated by 
the Sikhs in being used m stables for horses and 
shambles for swine; the Sonara Mosque; and 
many other Mohammedan mosques and Hindoo 
temples. Beyond the limits of the city are the 
large and onoe-magniflcent tomb of the Emperor 
Jehanghire; the tomb of Anarkalli; and the 
exquisite garden of Shahjehan, the Shalimar or 
‘House of Joy’—at one time the pride of the 
Mussulmans of Lahore, with its three marble 
terraces and its four hundred marble fountains, 
but afterwards ruthlessly despoiled of its marble 
by Runjeet Singh, to adorn Umritsir. Lahore pre¬ 
sents every trace of having been a much larger 
city before the time of tho Sikh domination ; for. 
the ruins of palaces, serais, and mosques spread 
over a groat area. The city now contains about a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, a great dccletision 
from its population in former da 3 rs. Considered In 
a military sense, Lahore is surrounded by a brick 
wall, formerly twenty-five feet high, but recently 
lowered. Runjeet Singh ran a trench round the 
wall, constructed a line of works, mounted the 
works with many cannon, and cleared away many 
ruins. This line of fortification exceeds seven 
miles in circuit; and within the northwest angle 
is a fort or citadel, containing extensive magazines 
and manufactories of warlike stores. 

From evidence educed at diflferent times, it 
appears certain that many of the native troops in 
tho Punjaub were cognizant of a conspiracy among 
tho ‘ Poorbeahs,’ by which name the sepoys of tho 
eastern regions are known to the inhabitants of 
tho Puujaub; and that Uiey held themselves 
ready to join in any mutiny arising (mt of such 
conspiracy. How the authorities checked tliis 
conspiracy, was strikingly shewn by tlie proceed¬ 
ings at different stations immediately after news 
arrived of disaster in the mtem provinces. We 
will rapidly glance in sueeosslon at Lahor«^ 
Umritsir, Ferozpore, Jullundur, and Pllillonr; 
and will then proceed to the Pwhawnr region. 
The British military cantonment for tho City 
of Lahore was six miles distant, at a ^aco 
called Mcean Mecr; where wore stationed three 
native infantry regiments, and one of cavalry, the 
Queen’s 81st foot, two troops of horsc-artilleiy, 
and four reserve companies of foot-artillery. In 
the fort, within the city-walls, were half a native 
infantry regimept, a company of Europeans, and a 
company of foot-artillery. The plot, so far as con- 
ccraed the Punjauh, is believed to have been this.* 
On a partionlar day, when one wing of a native 
regiment at the fort was to be exchanged for 

• The events of the mntiny rolathijf to the Punjauh have been 
ably set forth in a series of papers in BlacJewood*» Ma^axinet 
written by an officer on the spot. 


another, there would, at a particular moment, bo 
abont eleven hundred sepoys present; they were 
to rise suddenly, murder their officers, and seize 
the gates; take possession of the citadel, the 
magazine, and the freasuiy; overpower the Euro¬ 
peans and artillery, only a hundred and fifty men 
in all; and kindle a huge bonfire as a signal to 
Meean Meer. All tho native troops in cantonment 
were then to rise, seize the guns, force tho central 
jafl, liberate two thousand prisoners, and thep 
commence an indiscriminate massacre of Euro¬ 
pean military and civilians. The other great 
stations in that part of tho Pnnjaub—Umritsir, 
Ferozpore, Jullundur, Phillour—were all in tho 
plot, and tho native troops at these places were 
to rise in mutiny about the 16th of May, There 
were many proofs, in tho Punjaub and elsewhere, 
that the plotters at Meenit began a little too 
early for their own object; the scheme was not 
quite ripe at other places, else the English miglit 
have been almost entirely annihilated throughout 
the northern half of India. 

The authorities at Lahore knew nothing of this 
plot as a whole, though they possibly observed 
symptoms of restlessness among the native troops. 
When tho crisis arrived, however, they proved 
themselves equal to the difficulties of their posi¬ 
tion. On the 10th of May, the outbreak at Meerut 
occurred; on the 11th an obscure telegram reached 
Lahore, telling of some disaster; on the I2tli the 
real nature of tho affair became known. Sir John 
Lawrence being at Rawnl Pindee, the other autho¬ 
rities—Mr Montgomery, Mr M'Lcod, Mr Roberts, 
Colonel Maopherson, Colonel Lawrence (.another 
member of this distinguislicd family), M.ajor 
Ommaney, and Captain Hutchinson—instantly 
formed a sort of Oonucil of war ; at wliich they 
agreed on a plan, which was assented to by Briga¬ 
dier Corbett, commandant of tho station at Meean 
Mcor. This plan was to consist in depriving the 
native troops of thoir ammunition and j)ercussioii- 
caps, and placing more Europeans witliin the fort. 
A native officer in the Sikh jiolice corps, however, 
revealed to the authorities tho outlines of a con¬ 
spiracy which had come to his knowledge; and 
the brigadier tlien resolved on the complete dis¬ 
arming of the natiwegiments—a bold step where 
he had so few Europeans to assist him, Iffit carried 
out with admirable promptitude and success. It 
80 happened that a ball was to bo given tliat 
night (the 12th) by the military officers at Meean 
Moor; the ball was given, Imt preparations of a 
kind very different from festive were at the same 
time quietly made, wholly unknown to the sepoy.s. 
Early on &o morning of tho 13th, the whole of 
tho troops, native and European, were ordered on 
parade, avowedly to hoar tho governor-general’s 
order relating to the affairs at Barraokpore, but 
really that the Europeans mi^t disarm the nativea 
After this reading, a little manoravring was 
ordered, whereby the whole of the native regi¬ 
ments—the 16th, 26th, 9 nd 49th Bengal infantry, 
and tho 8th Bengal cavalry—were confronted by 
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the guns and by five companies of the Queen’s 
81st. At a given signal, the sepoys were oi-derod 
to pile arms, and the sowars to unbuckle sabres; 
they heaitat^ ; but grape-shot and port-fires were 
ready—they knew it, and they yielded. Thus 
were disarmed two thousand five hundred native 
troops, by only six hundred British soldiers. 
Meanwhile the fort was not forgotten. Major 
Spencer, who commanded the wing of the 26th 
stationed there, had the men drawn up on parade 
on the morning of that same day ; three companies 
of the 81st entered the fort under Captain Smith; 
and these three hundred British, or thereabouts, 
found it no difficult task to disarm the five or six 
hundred sepoya This done, the 81st and tho 
artillery wore quickly placed at such posts as they 
might most usefully strengthen—in the lines of 
tho 8tst, on the artillery parade-ground, and in 
an open space in tho centre of the cantonment, 
where the brigadier and his staff slept every night. 
The ladies and children were accommodated in 
the barracks; while the regimental officers were 
ordered to sleep in certain selected houses in tho 
lines of their own regiments—^regiments disarmed 
but not disbanded; and professedly disarmed only 
as a matter of temporary expediency. Thus was 
Lahore saved, 

Umritsir is the next station to which atten¬ 
tion must be directed relatively to tho Punjanb. 
It was an important place to hold in due subordi¬ 
nation, not only on account of its size and popula¬ 
tion, but for a certain religious character that it 
possesses in the eyes of the Sikhs. Umritsir or 
Amritsir has had a career of loss than three 
centuries. In 1681, Ram Das, the fourth Gum or 
s]iii itu,al pastor of the Sikhs, ordered a reservoir 
or fountain to be formed at a particular spot, and 
named it Amrita Saras, or ‘ Fount of.Immortality.’ 
This Amrita Saras or Umritsir at once became a 
place of pilgrimage, and around it gradually grew 
up a considerable city. One of the Mohammedan 
sovereigns, Ahmed Shah, uneasy at the increasing 
power of the Sikh.s, sought to terrify and suppress 
them by an act of sacrilege at Umritsir; he blew 
up a sacred shrine, filled up the sacred i>ool, and 
caused the site to bo desecrated by slaughter-, 
ing kine npon it. But he miscalculated. It 
was tins very act which led to the supremacy of 
tho Sikhs over the Mohammedans in tho Pun- 
jaub; they purified and refilled the pool, rebuilt 
the shrine, and vowed unceasing hostility to the 
Mussulmans, At present, the holy place at 
Umritsir is a very large square basin, in which 
Sikhs bathe as other Hindoos would do in tho 
Ganges; and in the centr^ on a small island, is a 
rioWy adorned temple, attraded by five hundred 
Akalis or armed priests. Oonsidoi-ed as a city, 
Umritor is lai^c, populous, industrial, and com¬ 
mercial. The most striking object jn it is the 
Govindgurh, the fortress which Rut^eet Singh 
constructed in 1809, professedly to protect the 
pilgrims at the sacred pqpl, but reaUy to increase 
his power over the ffikhs generally. Its great 


height and heavy batteries, rising one above 
another, give it a veiy imposing appearance; and 
it has been still further strengthened since British 
occupation began. 

Directly the unfavourable news from Meerut 
was received at Lahore, or rather immediately 
after the disarming at the last-named place had 
been effected—a comimny of H.M. 81st foot, 
under Lieutenant Chichester, was sent oft' in 
cckas to Umritsir, to strengthen the gai-rison at 
Govindgurh. It was known that this fort was 
regarded almost in a religious light in the Pun- 
jaub; and that if the Poorbeahs or rebellious 
sepoys should seize it, tho British would be lowered 
in tho eyes of thb Kikhs generally. In tho fort, 
and in the cantonment near the town, wore two 
companies of artiller}', one European aud one 
native; together with the 60th B. N. I., and a 
light flold-battoiy. The wing of the Queen's 81 si, 
despatched from Lahore on the oveniiig of the 
13th of May, reached Umritsir on the following 
morning; and a company of foot-artillery, under 
Lieutenant Hildebrand, intended for Phillour, was 
detained at Umritsir until the authorities should 
feel sure of their position. The officers of tlio 09lh 
had, some, time previously, discussed frankly wilh 
their men the subject of the greased cartridges, 
and had encouraged them to hold a committee 
of inquiry among themselves; the result of which 
was a distinct avowal of tlieir disbelief in ibe 
rumours on that unfortunate subject. It is only 
just towards the regimental officers to say that the 
highest authorities wore as unable as themselves 
to account for the pertinacious belief of the sepoys 
in the gieased-oirtridgo theory; Sir John Law¬ 
rence spoke of it as a ‘ mania,’ which was to him 
inexplicable. 'With the miscellaneous forces now at 
hand, the authorities made no attempt to disarm 
tho native regiment, but kept a watchful eye on 
the course of events. On the night of tlie 14tb, an 
alarm spread that the native troops at Lahore 
had mutinied, and were advancing on Umritsir; 
the ladies and children were at once sent into 
the fort, and a small force was sent out on the 
Lkhore road, to check tho expected insurgents; 
but the alarm proved to be false, and the troojts 
returned to their quarters. Peace was secured at 
Umritsir by the exercise of groat sagataty. Tho 
Mohammedans were strong in the city, but tlic 
Sikhs were stronger; and Mr Cooper, the deputy- 
commissioner, succeeded in preventing citlioi' reli¬ 
gious body tom joining the other against the 
British—a task requiring much knowledge of the 
springs of action among the natives in geiior.il. 
It was not the first time in the liistory of 
that the British authorities had deemed it exjic- 
ffient to play off the two religions against each 
other. . 

Ferozpore was not so happily mana'rcd as 
Lahore and Uraritsii; in this exciting and perilous 
week ; either bceauso the materials were less suit¬ 
able to woric upon, or because the mode of treat¬ 
ment was not so well adapted to the circnmstanco.s. 
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Ferozporc is not actually in the Puhjaub; it is 
one of the towns in Sirhind, or tho Cis-Sutlej 
states—small in size and somewhat mean in 
appearance, but injportant through ite position 
near tho west bank of tho Sutlej, and the lat^o fort 
it comprises. In the mid(Uo of May, this station 
contained II. M. 61st foot, the 45th and 67th 
Bengal native infantry, tho 10th Bengal native 
cavalry, about 160 European artillei^, and one 
light-horso field-battery, with six ficld-guns—a 
largo force, not required for Ferozporc itself, but 
to control tho district of which it was the centre. 
Ferozpore had been the frontier British station 
before the annexation of the Punjaub, and had 
continued to bo supplied with an' extensive maga¬ 
zine of military stores. When Brigadier Innes 
heard on the 12 th of May of the mutiny at Meerut, 
ho ordered all tho native troops on parade, that 
he and his officers might, if possible, judge of their 
loyalty by their demeanour. Tho examination 
was in great part, though not wholly, satisfactory. 
At noon on the 13th tho disastrous news from 
Delhi arrived. Tho intrenched magazine within 
tho fort was at that time guarded by a company 
of the 57 th; and the brigadier, rendered some¬ 
what uneasy on this matter, planned a new dis¬ 
position of the troops. There had been many 
‘cartridge’ mootings hold among the men, and 
symptoms appeared that a revolt was intended. 
The relative positions of all the military were 
as follows: In the middle of tho fort was the 
intrenched magazine, guarded as just stated; 
outside the fort, on tho west, were tlio officers’ 
bungalows and the official buildings; still further 
to the west were the sepoy lines jof tho 45th and 
57th; northward of these lines were the artillery 
barracks; still further north were tho lines of the 
cavalry; south of the fort wore the barracks of 
the European regiment; on tho north of the fort 
was the Sudder Bazaar; while eastward of it was 
an open place or moMm. Tho brigadier sought 
to avert danger by separating tho two native 
regiments; but tho Queen’s 6]st, by the general 
arrangements of tho cantonment, were too far 
distant to render the proper service at the proper 
moment. Tho 45th were to be removed to an 
open spot northeast of the cantonment, and tho 
57th to another open space on tho south, two miles 
distant; the native cavalry were to take up a 
position near their own lines; the 61st were to 
encamp neiir the south wall of tho fort; while 
one company, with artillery and guns, was to be 
placed within the fort. After a parade of tho 
whole force, on the afternoon of tho 13th, each 
corjis was ordered to the camping-ground allotted 
for it. The 57th obeyed at once, but some com¬ 
panies of tho 45th, while marching through the 
bazaar, refused to go any further, stopped, loaded 
their muskets, and prepared‘for resistance; they 
ran towards the fort, clambered over a dilapidated 
part of tho ramparts, and advanced towards the 
magazine, where scaling-ladders were thrown over 
to them by a company of the 67th who had been 


on guard inside. This clearly shewed complicity 
to exist. A short but severe conflict ensued, 
daptnin Lewis and Major Redmond had only a 
few BMropoans with them, but they promptly 
attacked mutineers, drove out the 45tb, and 
ma^ prisoners tlio treacherous guard of the 57th. 
All was now right in the fort and magazine, but 
not in .the cantonment. About two hundred men 
of tho 46th commenced a system of burning and 
looting; officers’ bungalows, mess-houses, hospitals, 
the church—all were fired. Many isolated acts of 
heroism wore performed by individual European^ 
but no corps was sent against Uie ruffians. Fortu¬ 
nately, a powder-magazine beyond the cavalry 
lines, containing tho enormous quantity of three 
htindred thousand pounds of gunpowder, did not 
fall into the hands of tho rebels; it might have 
done so, for no preparations had been made to 
defend it. All this time the Queen’s troops chafed 
at their enforced inaction; their camping-ground 
had been so badly chosen that they dared not in 
a body attack the 45th lest the 57th should in tho 
meantime suiprise them in the rear; and there is 
no evidence that tliey were ordered to do what 
any English regiment would cheerfully have undor- 
takon-^ivide into two wings, each to 'confront 
a whole regiment of sepoys. During the night 
and tho following morning nearly all the sepoys 
decamped, some with arms and some without. 
Ferozpore was saved for the present; but mutinous 
proceedings were encouraged at Jullnndnr, Jelum, 
and Sealkoto, by tho escape of the 45th and 57th; 
and the brigadier fell into disgrace fur bis mis¬ 
management of this affair. lie liarl^ only just 
arrived to take command of that station, and it 
may be that ho was on this account less able to 
judge correctly the merits or demerits of the forces 
placed at his disposal. 

Jullundur, which gives name to the Jullnndnr 
Doab between the Sutlej and the Beas, is 
another of this group of stations. It is situated 
on the high road from- Umballa and Umriteir 
to Lahore; and was formerly tho capital of an 
Afghan dynasty in tho Punjaub. Although shorn 
of much of its former greatness, it is stUl an im¬ 
portant and flourishing town, with forty .thousand 
inhabitants. Jullundur received the news from 
Meerut on the 11th of May, and immediately 
precautionary measures were taken. Brigadier- 
general Johnstone, the commandant, being absent 
at the time, a plan was at once foiTOed by Colonel 
Hartley of H.M. 8th foot, and Captain Farrington, 
the deputy-commissioner, and agreed to by all the 
other oificers. Tho station at that time contained 
H.M. 8th foot, the Cth li^it cavalry, tho 36th 
and 61st native infantry, and one troop of h^rse- 
artillery. Tho chief oflScers in command were 
Colonels Longfield and Hartley, M^'ors Bartqn, 
Innes, and OlphertSj and Captain Faddy. When 
the telegraph of tho 12th of May confirmed the 
Meerut news of the 11th, it was resolved at once 
to control tho native troops at Jullnndnr, and to 
disarm them if mutinous* symptoms ^lonld appear. 
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Part of the Queen’s tiwps were marched into the ( 
artillery lines; the guns were pointed at the lines 
of the native regiments in such a way as to render 
the sepoys and sowars somewhat uneasy; two field- 
guns were kept with horses ready 'harnessed for 
movement; careful patrolling was maintained 
during the night; and the ladies and children 
were safely if not comfortably placed in barracks 
and rooms guarded by their own countrymen, 
j^aptain Farrington was placed in charge of the 
civil lines, the public buildings, and tlie town 
generally ; and most fortunate was it for him, and 
the English generally, that the native Rajah of 
Jullundur, Eundheor Singh Alloowalla, lemaincd 
friendly. This prince had Ijceu deprived of part 
of his tcmtory at the period of the annexation of 
the Punjaub, but the deprivation had not rendered 
him hostile to his powerful superiors; he promptly 
aided Farrington with guns and men, instead of 
throwing in his lot with the mutineers. Jullundur, 
like Lahore, Uihritsir, and Ferozpore, was saved 
for the present. 

Phillour, the fifth station in this remarkable 
groni), was in one sense more perilously placeil 
than any of the others, owing to its nearer 
pro-ximity to the mutineers of Meerut and Delhi. 

Jt stands on tlie right bank of the Sutlej, on the 
gi-eat high road from Uinballa and Loodianah to 
Umrilsir and Lahore. Phillour is of no account 
as a town, but of great importance as a military 
station on the frontier of the Punjaub, and ns com- 
niaiidiiig the passage of the grand tiunk-road 
across the Kutlcj. At the time of the mutiny it 
had a magazine containing a vast supply of war¬ 
like material, without any European troops what¬ 
ever. The adjoining cantonment contained one 
native regiment, of which one company guarded 
the fort and magazine. The military autliorities 
all over the Punjaub and Sirhind well knew that 
Phillour contained munitions of war that would 
bo most perilous in the hands of mutineers. 
Lieutenant Hildebrand, as was lately stated, was 
sent from Lahore with a company of artillery to 
Phillour; but he stoiiped on the way to aid tlie 
operations at Umritsir. When the news from 
Meerut arrived. Colonel Butler made such pre¬ 
cautionary arrangements as he could at the lines, 
while Lieutenant Griffith looked watchfully-after 
the fort and arsenal. Securing the telegraph, in 
order that the sepoys of the 3d native infantry 
might not tamiierwith it, they communicated with 
Jullundur, and wore rejoiced to find that a small 
force was about to-be despatched from that place 
for their relief. As soon as the authorities at the 
last-named station became aware of the insurgent 
pWM^sedlngs, they determined, besides attending to 
'ttaS'Bafety of their own station, to aid Phillour; they 
smit a telegraphic officer to make such arrangements 
as would keep the wire in working order; they 
sent a message to Loodianah, to warn the deputy - 
commissioner to guard the bridge of'boats acrofs 
the Sutlej; and they sent a small but compact 
force to Phillour. This force consisted of a detach¬ 


ment of thS Queen’s 8th foot, two horse-artillery 
guns, spare men. and horses for the artillery, and 
a smtill detachment of the fid Punjaub cavahy. 
Knowing that this welcome force was on the road. 
Colonel Butler and Lieutenant Griffith sought to 
maintain tranquillity in Phillour during the night; 
they closed the fort-gate at sunset; they plao^ a 
loaded light field-piece just within the gate, with 
port-fires kept huruing; and the little band of 
Eui-opeans remained on watch all -night. At day¬ 
break their succour arrivetl; tlie force from 
Jullundur, commanded by Major Baines and 
Lieutenants Sankey, Dobbin, and Probyn, marched 
the twenty-four miles of distance w'ithout a single 
halt. The guns and cavahy, being intended onl}' 
as an escort on the road, and to aid in recovering 
the fort in the event of its having been captured by 
the sepoys during the night, returned to Jullundur, 
together with fifty of the infantry. The actual reiti- 
fovcoment, therefore, was about a hundred of IT.M. 
8 th foot, and a few guuhers to work the fort-guns 
if necessary. The little garrison ©iiened the fort- 
gates to admit this reinforcement—much to the 
dismay of the sepoys in the cantonment; for, 
as was afterwards ascertained, a plot had been 
formed whereby the fort was to be quietly taken 
possession of on the 15th of tho month, and used 
as a rendezvous for the sepoy regiments in the 
Punjaub, when they had risen in mutiny, and 
fonnacd a system of tactics in reference to the gi < at 
focus of rebellion at Delhi. 

Thus were tho days from the 11th to the l lth of 
May days of critical importance in tlie eastern part 
of the Punjanb. Evidence almost conclu^ve was 
obtained that the 15th was intended to have been 
a day of grand mutiny among tho Bengal scpoy.s 
stationed in that region: tho regimental oftieers 
knew nothing of this; some of them would not 
believe it, even at the time of the disarming; but 
the current of belief tended in that direction after¬ 
wards. There is veiy little doubt, as already implied, 
that tho Meerut outbreak occurred before the 
plans were ready elsewhere; that event seemed 
to tho British, and rightly so, a dreadful cue; 
but, if delayed five days, it would probably have 
been followed by the shedding of an amount of 
European blood flightM to contemplate. 

Having .noticed tho prompt measures talcen 
at Lahore, Umritsir,. Ferozpore, Jullundur, and 
Phillour, shortly before the middle of May; it will 
bo useful, before ti-aciug the course of subsequent 
revolt in some of the eastern Punjaub stations, to 
attend to the state of affairs in the western division, 
of which Peshawur was tho chief city. 

Peshawur was beyond the limits of British 
Ifidia until the annexation of the rmijaub. 
Bitnated as it is on the main road from the Indu.s 
at Attock to the Indian Caucasus range at the 
Khyber Pass, it has for ages been regarded as an 
important military position, commanding one of the 
gates 0 (f India, The Afghans and otlier Moham¬ 
medan tribes generally made their irru|)tions into 
India by this route. During Hie complexities of 
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Indian politics and warfare, Peshawur passed from 
the bands of tho Afghans to those of the SikhSj 
and then to fee British, who proceeded to make it 
the head-quarters of a military division. Peshawur 
had been so mthlesslr treat^ by Ennjeet Singh, 
after his capture of that place in 1818, that its 
fine Moslem buildings Were mostly destroyed, its 
commerce damaged, and its population dimin¬ 
ished. At present, itt inhabitants are believed to 
be about sixty thousand in number. The fort 
is very s'troi^; it consists of lofty walls, round 
towera at the angles, semicircular ravelins in 
front, Mssebraies of substantial towers and 
walls, a wet ditch, and one only gateway guarded 
by towers; within the enclosure are capacious 
magazines and storehouses. 

When the mutiny began, the Peshawur division 
contained about fourteen thousand troops of all 
arms. A peculiar military system was found 
neccssoiy in this division, owing to the large 
proportion of somi-civilised marauders among 
tho inhabitants. The western frontier is hilly 
throughout, being fomed of tho Indian Caucasus 
and the Suliman Range, and being pierced by only 
a few yoads, of which tho Khyber Pass and tho 
Bolan Pass are the most famous. These passes 
and roads are for tho most part under the control 
of hardy mountaineers, who care very little for 
any r(^lar governments, whether Afghan, Sikh, 
or British, and who require constant watching. 
Many of these men had been induced to accept 
British pjiy as irregular horsemen ; and Colonel 
(formerly Major) Edwardes acquired great distinc¬ 
tion fo» his admirable management of these rough 
materials. The fourteen thousandr troops in tho 
Peshawur division of the Punjanb comprised about 
throe thousand European infaptry and artillery, 
eight thousand Bengal native infantry, three thou¬ 
sand Bengal native cavalry and artilleiy, and a 
few Punjaubees and hill-men. These woi-e stationed 
at Peshawur, Nowsherah, Iloti Murdan, and the 
frontier forts at the foot of the hills. Major-general 
Reid was chief military authority at Peshawur. 
On the 19th of May he received telegraphic news 
of the mutiny at Meerut and of the disarming at 
Lahore, and immediately held a council of war, 
attended by himself, Brigadiers Cotton and Neville 
Chamberlain, Colonels Edwardes and* Nicholson, 
]?dwavdcs was chicf-commissioncr and superin¬ 
tendent of tho Peshawur division, besides being 
a military officer. It was resolved feat, as senior 
militaiy officer in the Punjanb, General Reid 
should assume chief command, and feat his 
head-quaSrters should bo wife those of the Pun- 
jaub civil government, at Lahore or elsewhere; 
wliile Colton should command in the Pe.sha- 
wur division. The council also agreed that, 
besides providing as far as was possible for the 
safety of each station individually, a ‘movable 
column’ should he formed at Jelum, a station 
on the great road about midway between Lahore 
and Peshawur—ready to move on any point in 
tho Punjaub where mutinous symptoms might 


appear. This force, it will be seen,* was mode up 
of a singular variety of troops, comprMng^ all arms 
of fee service, irregulars as well as regulars, 
Europeans as well as natives; but the Oudian or 
‘ Poorbeah ’ element Was almost wholly absent, and 
by this absence was tho efficiency of fee column 
really estimated. Various arrangements were at 
fee same time made for so distributing fee Euro¬ 
pean tropps as to afford them the best control over 
fee sepoy regiments. At Peshawur itself, tho 
Company’s treasure was sent into fee fort for 
safety, and fee Residency was made fee head¬ 
quarters of the military authorities. 

On the 21st of May, news reached Peshawur 
feat the 66fe Bengal native inftmtry—encour-, 
aged probably by the withdrawal of fee 27th 
foot from Nowsherah to aid in fowning the 
movable column—had mutinied at Murdan on 
the preceding day, keeping their officers under 
strict surveillance, but not molesting them; and 
that Colonel Spottiswoode, their commander,- 
had put an end to his existence through grief 
and mortification at this act. Tlie crisis being 
perilous, it was at once resolved to disarm the 
native troops at Peshawur, or so much of them 
as excited most suspicion. This was sncoessfuHy 
accomplished on the morning of the 22d—much 
to tho chagrin of the officers of the disbanded 
regiments, who, here as elsewhere, were among 
the last to admit the probability of insubordin¬ 
ation among their own troops. The 24th, 27th, 
and Sist regiments of Bengal native infantry, and 
the 6fe of light cavalry, were on this occasion de¬ 
prived of their arms; and a snbadar-major of the 
51st was hanged in presence of all his companions 
in arms, Tho disarming was effected by a clever 
distribution of the reliable forces; small parties of 
European artillery and cavalry being confronted 
with each regiment, in such way as to prevent 
aid being furnished by one to another. The men 
were disanned, but not allowed to desert, on pain 
of instant deafe if caught making the attempt; 
and they were kept cdiistantly watched by a small 
force of Europeans, and by a body pf irregular 
troopers who had no sympathy whatever with 
Hindustanis. This done, a relieving &rCe was at 
once sent off to Murdan; a step which would 
havd been dangerous while soppy troops still 
remained so strong at Peshawur, The smSl force 
of Europeans and irregulars was found to he suffi¬ 
cient for this duty; it arrived at Murdan, attacked 
the mutinous 56fe, killed, or captured twn hundred, 
and drove the rest away. These misguided insur¬ 
gents ill calculated fee fete in store for them. 
Knowing that Mohammedan hilEtribes were near 

* This oolamo vmt made up ee faliowf •' 

1. H.M. SJth foot, ftom Nowahewdi. 

8. II.H. S4tfa foo^ Cram Rama Pindea 

8. One troop Buropean horae-artinory, ftoia Peahawtir. 

4. Ono light Seld.battery, from SeluiD, 

5. 7he Guide Oorpa, from Mnrdaa 

6. The 16th irregular cavalry, from Ramil Pindee. 

7: The let Punjaub infratry. from Bunnoo. 

a ^e Kwnaon battalion, from Rawnl Findee. 

9. A wing of the 9d Puqjaub eavalry, fnm Kohat, 

W. A half company of Bappen, ftwm Attoifb. 
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at hand, and that those trikes had often keen 
hostile to tile Englisli, they counted on sympathy 
and support, hut met with defeat and death. The 
chivalrous Edwardes, who had so distinguished 
himself in the Punjauh war, had gttined a poworftil 
influence among the half-trained mountaineers on 
the Afghan border. While the detachment from 
Peshawur was pursuing and cutting down many 
of the mutineers, the hlU-men were at that very 
•time coming to Edwardes to ask for military 
employment. These hill-men hated the Brahmins, 
and had something like contempt for traitors; 
when, therefore, Edwardes sent them against the 
mutineers, the latter soon found out their fatal 
error. ‘ The petted sepoy,’ says one who was in 
the Punjauk at the time, ‘ whose every whim had 
keen too much consulted for forty years—who 
had keen ready to murder his officer, to dishonour 
his officer’s wife, and rip in pieces his officer’s 
child, sooner* than kite the end of a cartridge 
■ whicli ho well know had not keen defiled—^was 
now made to eat the bread and drink the water 
of affliction: to submit at the hazard of his 
wretched life, which he still tenaciously clung to, 
to ceremonies tiie least of which was more 
damning to his caste than the mastication of a 
million of fat cartridges.’ Even this was not the 
end; for the sepoys were brought back to the 
British cantonment, in fives and tens, and there 
instantly put to death; no quarter was given to 
men who shewed neither justice nor mercy to 
others. There were other forts in the Peshawur 
Valley similar to that at Murdan, places held by 
native regiments, in which little or no reliance 
could be placed. There were four native regiments 
.altogether in these minor forts; and it became 
necessary to disarm these before the safety of the 
British could be insured. Peshawur contained its 
full Asiatic proportion of desperate scoundrels, 
who would have begun to 'loot at any symptom of 
(fiscomfiture of the paramount power. 

When this disarming of the native troops at the 
surrounding forts had been effected, the authorities 
at Peshawur continued to look sharply after the 
native ti-oops at this important station. 'The dis- 
•armed 6th irregular cavah-y, having refused to go 
against the 66th at Murdan, were at once and suc¬ 
cessfully disbanded. By a dexterous manoeuvre, 
the troopers were deprived of horses, weapons, 
coats, and boots, while the mouths of cannon were 
gaping at them; they were then sent off in boats 
down the Indus, with a hint to depart as far 
possible from any military stations. The author¬ 
ities in the Punjauh, like Neill at Benares and 
Allahabad, believed that mercy to the sepoys 
would be cruelty to aU besides at such a time; they 
Act, hanged, or Mew aw^y from guns with terrible 
promptness, all who were found to be concerned 
in mutinous proceedings; On one occasion a letter 
was intercepted, revealing the tiiat three 
natives of high rank ^ving names) were to Mt 
in council on the movow tq decide what to do 
against the British; a tolepuphic message was 


sent off to Sir John Lawrence, for advice how to 
act; a message was returned; ‘Let a spy attend 
and report; ’ this was done, and a pto* discovered; 
another question brought back another telegram: 
‘Hang them all three;’ and in,a quarter of an 
hour the hanging was completed. The importance 
of retaining artillery in European hands was 
strongly felt at Peshawur; to effect this, after many 
guns h^ been sent away to strengthen the moving 
column, a hundred and sixty European volunteers 
from the infantry were quickly trained to the 
work, and placed in diarge of a horse-battery of 
six guns, half the number on horseback, and the 
other half sitting on the guns and wagons—all 
actively put in trainiug day after day to learn 
their new duties. Fearful work the European 
gunners had sometimes to perform. Forty men of 
the 65th regiment were ‘blown from guns’ in 
three days. An officer present on the occasion says: 
‘Three sides of a square were formed, ten guns 
pointed outwards, the sentence of the court read, 
a prisoner hound to each gun, the signal given, 
and the salvo fired. Such a scene I hope never 
again to witness—human trunks, heads, arms, 
legs flying about in all directions. All met their 
fate with firmness hut two ; so to save time they 
were dropped to the ground, and their brains 
blown out by musketry.’ It sounds strangely to 
English ears that such a terrible death should 
occasionally he mentioned as a concession oi' 
matter of favour; yet such was the case. Mr 
Montgomery, judicial commissioner of the Pun- 
jaub, issued an address to one of the native 
regiments, two sepoys of which had been blown 
away from guns for mutinous conduct. Ho 
exhorted them to fidelity, threatened them with 
the consequences of insubordination, and added : 

‘ You have just seen two men of your regiment 
blown from guns. This is tho punishment I will 
inflict on all traitors and mutineers; and your 
consciences will tell you what punishment they 
may expect hereafter. These men have been 
blown from guns, and not hanged, because they 
wore Brahmins, and became I mshed to save them 
front the pollution of the hangmaris Umeh ; and thus 
prove to you that the British governmeut does 
not wish to injure your caste and religion.’ The 
treachery and cruelty of the mutinous sepoys 
soon dried up all this tenderness as to the mode 
in which they would prefer to be put to death. 
We have seen Neill at Cawnpore, after the revela¬ 
tion of the horrors in the slaughter-room, com¬ 
pelling the Brahmin rebels to pollute tiiemsclvcs 
by wiping up tho gore they had assisted to shed, 
as a means of striking horror into tho hearts of 
miscreant Brahmins elsewhere. 

In addition to the severe measures for preserving 
obedience, other precautions were taken involving 
no shedding of blood. A new levy of Punjaubeo 
troopers was obtained by Edwardes from tho 
Moultan region; the disarmed sepoys were removed 
from their lines, and made to encamp in a S]>ot 
where they could be constantly watched; a land- 
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transport train was organised, for the oonveyanco 
of European troops from place to place; the fort 
was strengthened, provisioned, and guard^ against 
all surprises; the artillery park was defended by; 
an earthwork; and trusty officers were sent out 
in various directions to obtain recruits for local 
irregular corps—enlisting men rough in bearing 
and unscrupulous in morals, but who knew when 
they were well commanded, and who had no kind 
of affection for Hindustanis. Thus did Cotton, 
Edwardes, Niohedson, and the other officera, ener¬ 
getically carry out plans that kept Peshawur at 
peace, and enabled Sir John Lawrence to send off 
troops in aid of the force besieging Delhi. Colonel 
Edwardes, it may here be stated, had been in 
Calcutta in the month of March; and had there 
heard that Siklis in some of the Bengal regiments 
were taking tlieir discharge, as if foreseeing some 
plot then in preparation; this confirmed his pre¬ 
dilection for Punjaub troops over ‘ Poorbeahs.’ The 
activity in raising troops in the remotest north¬ 
west comer of India api)ears to have been a 
double benefit to the BritLslx.; for it provided a 
serviceable body of Lardy troops, and it gratified 
tlie natives of the Peshawur Valley. This matter 
was adverted to in a letter written by Edwardes. 

‘ This post (Peshawur), so far from being more 
ai-duoua in future, will be more secure. Events 
here have taken a wonderful tuni. During peace, 
Peshawur was an incessant anxiety; now it is 
the strongest point in India. Wo have stnick 
two great blows—we have disarmed our own 
troops, and have raised levies of all the people of 
the country. The troops (sepoys) are confounded; 
they calculated on being backed by the people. 
The people are delighted, and a better feeling has 
sprung up between them and us in this enlistment 
than has ever been obtained before. 1 have also 
called on my old country, the Derajat, and it is 
quite delightful to see how the call is answered. 
Two thousand horeemen, formerly in my army at 
Moultan, are now moving on different points, 
according to order, to help us in this difficulty; 
and every post brings me remonstrances from chiefs 
as to why they have been forgotten. This is really 
gratifying.' It may be hero stated that Sir John 
Lawrence, about the end of May, suggested to 
Viscount Canning by telegraph the expediency of 
allowing Bengal sepoys to retire from the army 
and receive their pay, if they preferred so doing,, 
and if they had not been qngaged in mutinous 
proceedings—as a means of sifting the good from 
the bad; but Canning thought this would be 
dangerous cast of the Sutlej; and it does not 
appear to have been acted on anywhere, 

These exertions were materially aided by the 
existence of a remarkable police system in the 
Punjaub—one of the benefits which the Lawrences 
and their associates introduced. The Punjaub 
police was of three kinds. First was the military 
police, consisting of two coips of irregular infantry, 
seven battalions of foot, one regiment cavalry, and 
twenty-seven troops of horse—amounting alto¬ 


gether to .about tliii-teen thousand men. These 
men were thoroughly disciplined, and were ready 
at all times to encounter the marauding tribes from 
the mountains. Then came the mi! police; com- 
'prising about nine thousand men, and distributed 
over nearly three hundred thanuahs or suboi'dinate 
jurisdictions, to protect thirty thousand villages 
and small places: the men were armed with 
swoi-ds and carbines. Lastly were the constabulary, 
thirteen hundred men in the cities, and thirty, 
thousand in. the rural districts; these were a sort 
of watchmen, dressed in a plain drab uniform, 
and canying only a staff and a spear. This large 
police army of more than fifty thousand men was 
not only efficient, when well officered, in maintain¬ 
ing tranquillity, but furnished excellent recruits 
for regiments of Sikh and Punjauboe soldiers. 

Sir John Lawrence issued a vigorous proclamia. 
tion, encouragiug the native troops to I'emain 
faithful, and threatening them with dim conse¬ 
quences if they revolted; but from the first he 
relied very little on such apypals to the Bengal 
troops. Leaving this subject, however, and direct¬ 
ing attention to those events only which Bore 
with any weight on the progress of the mutiny, 
we shall now rapidly glance at Punjaub affaii-s in 
the summer months. Many struggles took place, 
too slight to require much notice. One was 
tho disarming of a native regiment at Noorpore. 
Another, on June 13th, was the execution of 
twelve men at Ferozpore, belonging to the 45th 
N.I., for mutiny after being disarmed. 

It was early in Juno that the station at Jullun- 
dur became a prey to insui^gent violence. On the 
8 d of the month, a fire broke out in the lines of 
the 61st native infantry—a bad symptom wher¬ 
ever it occurred in those days. On the following 
night a hospital was buimed. On the 6tli, tlic 4tli 
regiment Sikh infantry marched into the station, 
as well as a native trdbp of horse-artillery; but, 
owing to some uneasiness displayed by tho Bengal 
troops, the Sikh regiment was removed to another 
station—as if the brigadier in command were 
desirous not to offend or irritate tho petted 
regiments from the cast. At eleven o’clock at 
night on the 7th, the close of a quiet Sunday— 
again Sunday!—a sudden alarm of fire was given, 
and a lurid glare was seen over the lines of the 
3Gth native infantry. The officers ruslxed to their 
respective pJaces; and then it was found tliat 
the 6th native cavalry, wavering for a time, 
Itful at last given way to the mutinous impulse 
that gnided the 36th and 61st infantiy, and that 
all three regiments were threatening the officers. 
The old sad story might ag-ain be told; the 
story of some of the officers being shot as they 
spoke and appealed to tho fidelity of their men.; 
of others being shot af or sabred as they ran 
or rode across the parade-ground; of ladies and 
children being affiighted at the ai tillcry barracks, 
where they bad been wont to sleep for greater 
security. The mutineers had evidently expected 
the native artillery'to join them; but fortunately 
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these latter were so dove-tailed with the European 
artillorj', and were bo well looked after by a com¬ 
pany of the 8th foot, that they could not mutiny if 
they would. All the Euwpeana who fled to the 
artillery harracks and linos were safe; the guns 
protected them. The mutineers, after an hour or 
two of the usual mischief, made off. About one 
half the cavalry regiment mutinied, but ns all 
confidence was lost in them, the rest were deprived 
of horses and arms, and the regiment virtually 
ceased to exist. The officers were overwhelmed 
with astonishment and mortification; some of 
them had gone to rest on that evening in perfect 
reliance on their men. One of the cavalry officers 
afterwards said; ‘Some of our best men have 
proved the most active in this miserable business. 
A rough rider in my troop, who had been riding 
my charger in the morning, ajid had played with 
my little child, was one of the men who charged 
the guns.’ This officer, like many othere, had no 
other theory to offer than that his troopers 
mutinied in a ‘panic,’ arising from the sinister 
rumours that ran like wildfire through the lines 
and hamars of the native troops, shaking the 
fidelity of those who had not previously taken 
part in any conspiracy. It was the only theory 
which their bitterness of heart allowed them to 
contemplate with any calmness; for few military 
men could admit without deep mortification that 
they had been ignorant of, and deceived by, their 
own soldiers down to the very last moment 

While a ])oiiion of the 6th cavahy remained, 
disarmed and unhorsed but not actually dis¬ 
banded, at Jullundtir, the two regiments and a 
half of mutineers marched ofl’ towards riiillour, 
as if bound for Delhi. At the instant the mutiny 
began, a telegraphic message had been sent from 
Jullundur to Phillour, to break the bridge of boats 
over the Sutlej, and thereby prevent the rebels 
from cro,Bsiug from the Punjaub into Sirhind. 

Unfortunately, the telegraphic message failed to 
reach the officer to whom it was sent. The 3d 
regiment Bengal native cavalry, at Phillour, might, 
as the commanding officer at that time thought, 
have been maintained in discipline if the Jullun- 
dur mutineers had not disturbed them; but when 
tlie 36th and 61st native infantry, and the 6th 
cavalry were approaching, all control was found 
to be lost. The telegraphic wires being cat, no 
news could reach Phillour, and thus the insurgents 
from Jullundur made their ai^iJearanoe wholly 
unexpected—by the Europeans, if not by the 
troopers. The ladic.s and families were at once 
hastened off from the cantonment to the fort, 
which hadjust before been garrisoned by a hundred 
men of H.M. 8th foot. The officers then went on 
paiade, where they found themselves unable to 
bring the 3d regiment to a sense of tlieir duty; the 
men promised to keep their hands clear of murder, 
but they would not fight against the approaching 
rebels from Jullundur. The officers then returned 
to the fort poii'erless; forjthe handful of Europeans 
there, though sufficient to defend the fort,-were 


unable to encounter four mntinons raiments in 
the cantonment. In a day or two, all the ladies 
and children were sent off safely to the hills; and 
the cavalry officers were left without immediate 
duties. The tactics of the brigadier at Jullundur 
were at that crisis somewhat severely criticised. 
It was considered that he ought to have made 
such arrangements as would have prevented the 
mutineers from crossing the Sutlq. He followed 
them, with such a force as he could spare or 
collect; but while he was planning to cut off the 
bridge of boats that spanned the Sutlej between 
Phillour and Loodianah, they avoided that spot 
altogether; they crossed the river six miles 
further up, and proceeded on their march towards 
Delhi—attacked at certain places by Europeans 
and by Sikbs, but not in sufficient force to frostrate 
their purpose. 

Although belonging to a region east of the 
Punjaub, it may be well here to notice another 
of the June mutinies nearer the focus of dis- 
aft'ection. One of the regiments that took its 
officers by surprise in mutinying was the 60th 
B. N. I.; of which the head-quarters had been 
at Umballa, hut which was at Bhotuck, only 
tliree marches from Delhi, when the fidelity of 
the men gave way. One of the Engli.sh officers, 
expressing his utter astonishment at this result, 
said: ‘ All gone! 'f ho men. that we so trusted; 
my own men, with whom I have shot, played 
cricket, jumped, entered into all their sports, and 
treated so kindly 1’ He thought it almost cruel 
to subject that regiment to such temptation as 
would be afforded by close neighbourhood wyth 
the mutineers at Delhi. But, right or wrong, the 
temptation was afforded, and proved too strong 
to bo resisted. It afterwards became known tliat 
the 60th received numerous letters and messages 
from within Delhi, entreating them to join the 
national cause against the Kaffir Feriiighees. On 
the 11th of Jane, the sepoys suddenly rose, and 
fired a volley at a tent within which many of the 
officers were at mess, but fortunately without fatal 
results. Many of the officers at once galloped 
off to the camp outside Delhi, feeling they might 
be more useful there than with a mutinous 
regiment; while others stayed a while, in the vain 
hope of bringing the men back to a sense of their 
duty. After plundering the mess of the silver- 
plate and the wine, and seeming the tfeasure- 
chest, the mutineers made oft' for Delhi. Here, 
however, a warm reception was in store for them; 
their officers had given tho alarm; and II.M. 
9th Lancers cut the mutineers up terribly on the 
road leading to the Lahore Gate. Of those who 
entered the city, most fell in a sortie shortly 
afterwards. At tho place where this regiment had 
be«n stationed, Umballa, another dcath-ficud— 
cholera—Was at work. ‘ We have had that terrible 
scourge the cholera. It has been raging here with 
frightful violence for two months (May to July) ; 
but, thank God, has now left us without harming 
the Sahiba It seemed a judgment on tho 
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OAtives. They' were reeling aq$ MUng 

dekd in the itreets, and no' one to resaidit Idiem.' 
It is the only time we have looked oh fit as ins 
ally; though it has carried off amtiy a^ldiem, 
two native officers, and six policemen, wfeo were 
guai-ding ptisoneis; :all fdl dead at tiie liume 
place-; as one dropped, another stepped forward 
and took his place; and so oh the whole lot.’ It 
was one of the grfevons mults of the Indian 
mutiny that English officers, in very bitterness of 
heart, often expressed satisfactiou at the calam¬ 
ities which fell on the natives, even townsmen 
unconnected with the soldiery. 

Jelum, which was the scene of a brief but 
veiy fierce contest in July, is a considerable town 
on the right bank of the river of the same name; 
it is situated on the great lino of road from 
Lahore to Peshawur; and plans have for some 
time been under consideration for the establish¬ 
ment of river-steamera thence down through 
Moultan to Kurachee. Like many other places 
on the groat high road, it was a station for troops; 
and like many other statious, it was thrown into 
uneasiness by doubts of the fidelity of the sepoys. 
The 14th regiment Bengal native infantry, about 
three-fourths of which were stationed at Jelum, 
having excited suspicions towards the end of June, 
it was resolved to disarm them; but as no force 
w'as at hand to effect this, three companies of 
H.M. 24th foot, under Colonel Ellice, with a few 
horsc-artillory, were ordered down from Rawul 
Pindco. On the 7th of July the English troops 
arrived, and found the native regiment diwn 
up. on parade. Whether exasperated at the 
frustration of a proposed plan of mutiny, or 
encouraged by their strength being thrice that of 
the English, is not well known; but the 14th 
attacked the English with musketry directly they 
approached. This of course brought on an 
immediate battle. The sepoys had fortified their 
huts, loopholed their walls, and scoured a defen¬ 
sive position in a neighbouring village. The 
English officers of the native regiment, deserted 
and fired at by their men, hastened to join the 
24th; and a very severe exchange of musketry 
soon took place. The sepoys fought so boldly, 
and disputed every inch so resolutely, that it 
was found nocossaiy to bring the three guns 
into requisition to drive them out of their 
covered positions. At last they were expelled, 
and escaped into the country; w'here the British, 
having no cavalry, were unable to follow them. 

It was an affair altogether out of the usual 
order in India at that time: instead of being 
a massacre or a chasing of treacherously be¬ 
trayed individuals, it was a fight in which the 
native troops met the British wifii more than 
their usual resolution. The loss in this brief 
conflict was severe. Colonel Ellice was teriibly 
wounded in the chest and the thigh; Captain 
Spring was killed; Lieutenants Streathfield and 
Chichester were wounded, one in both legs, and 
the other in the arm; two seigeants and twenty- 


three men were killed; four corpmals and forty- 
three men wound^ Tbn% out .of this small 
fbroe, semity-six w«se either killed or wounded. 
The government authorities at Jdum imiaediately 
oSbred a reward of thirty ru^ a head for every 
fugitive sepoy captured. This led to the capture 
of about seventy in the next two days, and to a 
fearful scene of shooting and blowing away from 
guns. 

On the same day, July 7th, when three com¬ 
panies of H.M. 24th were thus engaged at Jelum, 
the other companies of the same regiment were 
engaged at Rawul Pindee in disarming the 68th 
native infantiy and two companies of the 14tli. 
The sepoys hesitated for a time, but seeing a small 
force of horse-artillery confronted to them, yielded; 
some fled, bat the rest gave up their arms. Two 
hundred of their muskets were found to be loaded, 
a significant indication of some murderous intent. 

The mutiny at Sealkote, less fatal than that at 
Jelum in reference to the conflict of troops in fair 
fight, was more adventurous, more marked by 
‘ hair-breadth ’scapes’ among the officers and thejr 
families. Sealkote is a town of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants, in the Doab between the 
Clienab and the Ravee, on the left hank of the 
first-named river, and about sixty miles distant 
from Lahore. At the time of the mutiny there 
was a riflc-practioo depot at this place. The sepoys 
stationed at Sealkote had often heon in convem- 
tion with their European ofiioers concerning the 
cartridge-question, and had expressed themselves 
satisfied with the explanations offered. During the 
active' operations for forming movable columns 
in the Punjaub, either to protect the various 
stations or to form a Delhi siege-army, all tho 
European troops at Sealkote were taken away, as 
well as some of the native regiments; leaving at 
that place only the 40tU Bengal native inl'antiy, 
and a wing of the 9th native cavalry, in canton¬ 
ment, while within the fort were about a hundred 
and fifty men of the new Sikh levies. The brigadier 
commandant was rendei-ed verj' uneasy by this 
removal of his best troops; some of his officers 
had already recommended the disarming of the 
sepoys before iiio last of the Queen’s troops wore 
gone; but he was scrupulous of shewing any 
distrust of tho native army; he felt and acted 
in this matter more like a Bengal officer than 
a Punjaub officer—relying on the honour and 
fidelity of the ‘Poorbeah’ troops. His anxieties 
greatly increased when he heard that the 14tli 
native infantry, after revolting at Jelum, were 
approaching Sealkote. Many them, it is true, 
had been cut up by a few companies of tho 
Queen’s 94th; still the remainefer mi^t very 
easily tempt liis own sqwys gn'd troopers. Never¬ 
theless, to the last day, almost to the last hour; 
many of the regimentel officers felly trusted the 
men; and even tfaetr ladies slept near the lines, 
for safety. 

The troops appear to, have lai^ a plan on the 
evening of the 8th of July, for a mutiny on the 
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following morning. At four o’dook on the 9th, 
Bounds of musketry and cries of distreBS were 
heard, rousing all the Europeans from their dutn> 
bers. An, officer on night-picket duty near the 
cavalry lines observed a few troopers going towards 
the infantry lines. It was afterwards discovered 
that these troopera went to the SKpoys, told them 
‘the letters’ had come, and urged them to revolt at 
once—^implying complicity with mutineers else¬ 
where ; but the officer could not know this at the 
time; ho simply thought the movement suspicions, 
and endeavoured to keep his own sepoy guards 
from contact w'ith the troopers. In this, however, 
he failed; tlio sepoys soon loft him, and went over 
to the troopers. Ho hurried to his bungalow, told 
bis w'ife to hasten in a buggy to the fort, and then 
went himself towards the lines of his regiment. 
This was a typo of what occurred generally. The 
officers scsight to sehd their wives and families 
from their various bungalows into the fort, and 
then hastened to their duties. Those duties brought* 
them into the presence of murderous troops at the 
regimental lines; troops who fired on tho very 
officers that to the last had trusted them. Espe¬ 
cially was tho mortification great among the 
Europeans connected with the 4Cth; for when 
they hogged their sepoys to fire upon the mutinous 
troopers, tho sepoys fired at them instead. A 
captain, two surgeons, a clergyman, and his wife 
and child, were killed almost at tho very beginning 
of fhe outbreak; while Brigadier Brind and other 
officers were wounded. 

There were no wanderings over burning roads 
and through thick jungles to record in this case; 
but a few isolated advontnres may be briefly 
noticed. Two or three roads from the lines and 
bungalows to the fort became s]iecdily marked by 
fleeing Europeans—officers, ladies, and children—-in 
vehicles, on horseback, and on foot—all trying to 
reach the fort, and all attacked or pm-sued by the 
treacherous villains. Dr Graham, the superintend¬ 
ing surgeon, oii tho alarm being raised, drove 
qiiickly with his daughter towards the fort; a 
troo])or rode up and shot him dead; his bereaved 
daughter seized the reins, and, -with the corpse of 
her parent on her lap, drove into the nearest com¬ 
pound, screaming for help. A young lieutenant 
of tho 9th cavalry, when it came to his turn to 
flee, had to dash past several troopers, who fired 
many shots, one only of which hit him. He 
galloped thirty niiles to Wuzoerabad, wounded as 
he was; and, all his property being left behind 
him only to be ruthlessly destroyed, he had, to use 
his own words, to look forward to begin the world 
again, ‘with a sword, and a jacket cut up the back.’ 
Three officers galloped forty miles to Gujeranwalla, 
swimming or wading the rivers that crossed their 
path. One of the captains of the 46th, who was 
personally much liked by the sepoys of his own 
company, was startled by receiving from them an 
offer of a thousand rupees per month if hewoWd 
become a rebel' like tbwn, and still remain their 
captain! What answer ho gave to this stmnge 


offer may easily be cmnooive^} bat his company 
remained kind to him, for they »w him safely 
escorted to the fort. In one of bungalows 
fourteen persons, of whimj only three were men, 
sought refuge from the murderous sepoys and 
troopers. Tho women and children ail congregated 
in a small lumber-room; the three gentlemen 
remained in the drawing-room, pistols in hand. 
Then ensued a brisk scene of firing and counter- 
firing; during which, however^ only one life 
appears to have been lost; the love of plunder in 
this case overpowered the love of murder; for the 
insurgents, compelling the gentlemen to retreat to 
their poor companions in the lumber-room, and 
there besieging them for a time, turned their 
attention to loot or plunder. After ten hours 
sojourn of fourteen persons in a small room in a 
sultry July day, the Europeans, finding that the 
mutineers wore wandering in othor directions, 
contrived to make a safe and hasty run to the fort, 
a distance of upwards of a mile. Some of the 
Europeans at tho station, as we have said, were 
killed ; some escaped by a brisk gallop; while the 
rest were shut up for a foi-tnight in the fort, in 
great discomfort, until the mutineers went away. 
There being no European soldiers at SeaJkotc, tlie 
sepoys and sowars acted as they pleased; they 
I)illf^;ed the bungalows, exploded the magazine, 
let loose tbc prisoners in the jail, and then started 
off, like other mutineers, in the direction of Delhi. 

One of the most touching incidents at Scalkote 
boro relation to a nunnery, a convent of nuns 
belonging to tho order of Jesus Mario of Lyon, 
a Roman Catholic establishment analogous to that 
at Sirdhana near Meerut, already brought under 
notice (p. 57). The superior at Lyon, many weeks 
afterwards, received a letter from one of tho 
sisters,* giving on oflectiug account of the way in 
whwh the quiet religieuscs were hunted about by 
the mutineers. 


* * Very Dear and Ceod Mottor—On the 8th of the present 
month the native soldiers heard they were to be disarmed the 
following day. They became furious, and secretly plsimcd a 
revolt. They carried their plans Into execution at an early hour 
on tho following morning. We were immediately apprised of It, 
and I hastened In awake our poor children, and all of us, half clad, 
prayed for shelter at a Hindoo habitation. Some vehicles had 
been prepared for us to escape, when tlie servants desired ns to 
oonceal ourselves, as tho sepoys were coming Into the garden. Wo 
returned to our hiding-place; the soldiers arrived; they took away 
our carriages, and a shot was fired into the house where we were 
concealed. Tho bail passed close to where our obapjain wjis 
sitting, and slightly wounded a child in the leg. At the same 
moment three soldiere, woU armed, presented themselves at tho 
door. The good fkthcr, bolding tho holy sacrament, wliich he 
never quitted, advanced to meet them. Several of us aceoin- 
panied him. “Wo have orders to kill you,” said tho sepoys; “■ but 
wo will spare you if yon give us money. Co out, all, that ve nwy 
see there arc no men ooncealed here.” Having searched and found 
nothing, one of the soldiers raised his sabre over the chaplain, and 
cried ont: “ You shall die.” “ Mercy, In the name of God! ” ex¬ 
claimed!. •• I will <^n every press to shew yon that tliere is no 
money concealed here." He followed mo, and liaving sutbsited 
himself that tiiere was no money, tho soldiers wont away « c 
then broke a hole in the wall of our garden, and fli-d “d® 
Junglp. We had scarcely escaped when thirty more sipoy* eiu<mu 
the house; but the Almighty preserved ns ftom this danger, we 
were orosslng the country, when a faithful servant «» W 

a house where several Europeans had talren 
freely there fcr a moment, but the 

sited fibsre, and the bouse was soon *''1 .“I'*1“,*'! 

STOoys. M'e believed that our last hour was at hand, but the 
savages were too much occupied with pillage to notice us, and tlie 
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VrhoB the Soolkoto mutiuccrs bad taken their 
departure towards Ddbi, a force was oi^anised 
at Jelum as quickly as possible to pursue them. 
This force, under Colonel Brown, comprised three 
companies of H.M. 24tn fdoi^ two hundred Sikhs, 
a hundred irregular horse, and three horse-artil¬ 
lery guns. The energetic Brigadier Nicholson, 
in command of a flying column destined for 
Delhi, comprising the 52d light infantry, the 6th 
Punjaub cavalry, and other troops, made armnge- 
ments at the same time for intercepting the 
mutineers. It thus happened that on the 12tli of 
July, the insurgent 46th and 9th regiments when 
they reached the Raveo from Sealkote, found 
themselves hemmed in; and after an exciting 
contest on an island in the river, they were almost 
entirely cut up. 

About the close of July, the disarmed 26th 
n.ative infantry mutinied at Lalioro, killed Major 
Spencer and two native olficei's, and fled up the 
left bank of the Ravee; but the police, the hew 
levies, and the villagers pursued them so closely 
and harassed them so continuously, that hardly 
a man remained alive. In August, sometliing of 
tlie same kind occurred at other places in the 
Punjaub; native Bengal regiments still were 
there, disarmed but not disbanded; and it could 
not be otherwise than that the men felt chafed 
and discontented with such a state of things. If 
faithful, they felt the degradation of being dis-- 
armed; if hollow in their professed fidelity, they 
felt the irksomene.ss of being closely watched 
in cantonment. At Peroxpore, on the 19th of 
August, a portion of tho 10th native cavalry, that 
had before been disarmed, mutinied, and endea¬ 
voured to capture the guns of Captain Wood¬ 
cock’s battery; they rushed at the guns while 
tho artillerymen were at dinner, and killed the 
veterinary sui-geon and one or two other persons; 
but a corps of Bombay Fusiliei-s, in the station 
at that time, repulsed and dispersed them. At 
Peshawar, where it was found frequently .neces¬ 
sary to sciirch the huts and tents of the disarmed 
se|)oys, for concealed weapons, the 51st native 
infantry resisted this search on the 2Sth of the 
month; they beat their officers with cudgels, and 
endeavoured to seize the arms of a Sikh corps 
while those men were at dinner. They were 
foiled, and fled towards the hills; but a disastrous 
flight was it for them; more than a hundred were 
shot before they could get out of the lines, a 
hundred and fifty more were out down during 
an immediate pursuit, nearly four hundred were 
brought in prisonei-s, to be quickly tried and shot, 
ami some of the rest were made slaves by the 
mountaineers of tho Khyber Pass, who would by 
no means ‘firaternise’ with them. Thus the 

Europ«ui> McapeS. At ttUt moinont a Catholic ibtdtcr oSTcred to 
guide us to tho fort, where we arrived at twelve o’clock. We do 
not know bow long we shall remain In tho fort, '^le English 
oUiceni have treated us with the greatest kindness and attention, 
and have supplied us with provisions both for ourselves and onr 
pupils. Wo trust we shall one day make our way to Bombay; 
but that wiU depend on the orders we receive from the govern¬ 
ment’ 


regiment was in effect annihilated. There were 
then three disarmed native i-egiments left in 
Pcsliawur, which were kept so encamped that 
loaded guns in trusty hands might always point 
towards them. 

The course of events in tho Punjaub need not 
be traced further in any connected form. Prom 
first to last the plan adopted was pretty uniform 
in character. When the troubles began, there 
were about twenty regiments of the Bengal nati\;e 
army in the Pbnjaub; and these r^meiits were 
at once and everywhere distrusted by Sir John 
Lawrence and his chief officers. If hope and con¬ 
fidence .were felt, it was rather by tho regimental 
officers, to whom disloyalty in their respective 
corp.s was naturally mortifying and humiliating. 
All the sepoys were disarmed and the sowars dis¬ 
mounted, as soon as suspicious symptoms appeared; 
some regiments remained at the stations, disarmed, 
throughout tho whole of the summer and .autumn ; 
iSomo mutinied, before or after disarming; but 
very few indeed lived to reach the scene of rebel 
supremacy at Delhi; for they wore cut up by the 
Europeans, Sikhs, Punjaubees, or bill-men which 
the Punjaub aflbrded. Gladly as every one, whether 
civilian or militaiy, acknowledged the eminent ser¬ 
vices of Sir John Lawrence; there were, it must be 
admitted, certain advantages available to him which 
were' utterly denied to Mr Colvin, tlic responsible 
chief of the Northwest Provinces, in wliich the 
mutiny raged more fiercely than anywhere else. 
When the troubles began, the Punjaub was better 
furaished with regiments of tho Queen’s army 
than any other part of India; while tlie native 
Sikhs, Punjaubee Mohammedans, and hill-men, 
were either indifferent or hostile to the sepoys of 
Ilindostan proper. The consequences of this state 
of things were two; the native troops were more 
easily disarmed; and those who mutinied were 
more in danger of annihilation before they could 
get east of the Sutlej. In the Northwest Provinces 
the circumstances were far more disastrous; the 
British troops were relatively fewer; and the 
people were more nearly in accord with the sepoys, 
in BO far as concern^ national and religious 
symiiathies. In the Meerot military division, 
when the mutiny had fairly commenced, besides 
those at Meerut station, there was only one 
Europe^ regiment (at Agra), against ten native 
regiments, irrespective of those which mutinied 
at Meerut and Dcllti. In the Cawnpore military 
division, oomprisiiig the great stations of Lucknow, 
AUaliabad, Cawnpore, and flio whede of Cade, there 
was scarcely mere than one complete European 
regiment, against thirty native Bengal and Oude 
r^imen^ regular and irregular. In the Dina- 
poor military divkiDn, comprising Benares, Patna, 
Ghazeepore, and other .laige cities, together with 
much government wealth in the form of treasure 
and opium, there was in like manner only one 
Britisb regiment, against sixteen native corps. 
There was at the same time this additional 
difficulty; that no such matcri^s were at hand as 
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iu the Ptinjaub, for i-aisiBg rogiinents of horse and day to the editor of the newspaper an epitome 
foot among tribes who would sympathise but little of the most important puUlo news. This epitome 
with the mutineers. was printed on small quarter-sheets of paper, and 

Sir John Lawrence was at first in some doubt despatched by each day’s post to all the stations 
what course to follow in relation to- the liberty of in the Punjanb. The effect was—that false 
the press. The Calcutta authorities, as wo shall rumours and sinister reports were much less 

SCO in the next chapter^ thought it proper to prevalent in the Punjaub than in Bengal; men 

curtail that- liberty in Bengal and the Northwest were not thrown into mysteiy by a suppression 

Provinces. Sir John, unwilling on the one hand of journalism; but were candidly told how events 

to place the Europeans in the Punjanb in the proceeded, so far as information had reached that 

tonnenting condition of seclusion from all sources remote part of India. The high character of the* 
of news, and unwilling on the oUicr to leave the chief-commissioner was universally hdd as a 

news-readers at the mercy of inaccurate or guarantee that the news given in the epitome, 

unscrupulous news-writors at such a critical time, whether little or much in quantity, w'ould bo 

adopted a medium course. He caused the Lahore honestly rendered; the sclicmc would have been 

Chronicle to be made the medium of conveying a failure under a chief who did not command 

official news of all that- was occurring in India, respect and win confidence. As the summer 

so far as rapid outlines were _ concerned. The advanced, and daks and wires were interrupted, 

government secretary at that place sent every the nows obtainable became very scanty. The 
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English in the Punjaub wore placed in a most 
tantalising ■ position. Aware that mattere were 
going wrong at Delhi and Agra, at Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, they did not know how wrong; for 
communication was well-nigh cut oft’. As the 
cities just named lie between the Punjaub and 
Calcutta, all direct communication with the se.at of 
government was still more completely cut off The 
results of this were singularly trying. ‘Gradually,’ 
says an officer writing from the Punjaub, ‘ papers 
and letters reached ns from Calcutta nid Bombay. 
It is not the least sticking illustration of the com-, 
plcte, revolution that has occuri-ed in India, that 
the nows from the Gangetic valley—say from 
Allahabad and Cawnpore—was known in London 
sooner than at Lahore. We had been aeenstomed 
to receive our daily letters and newspapers from 
every part of ,tlio empire with the same unfailing 
regularity as in England. Suddenly we found 
onrselvcs separated from Calcutta for two months 
of time. Painfully must a letter travel from Hie 
eastern capital to tlie wegteru port—^from Calcutta 
to Bombay; painfully roust it toil up the unsettled 


liroviiices of the western coast; slowly must it 
jog along on mule-back across the sands of Sinde; 
many queer twists and unwonted turns must that 
letter take, many enemies must it baffle and elude, 
before, much bestamped, much stained with travel 
—for Indian letter-bags are not water-proof—it is 

delivered to its owner at Lahore. Slowly, 

very slowly, the real truth draggetl its way up the 
oounti-y. It is only this very 29th of September 
that this writer in &e Punjaub has read anything 
like a connected account of the fearful tragedy 
at Cawnpore, which, once read or heard, no 
Englishman can ever forget.’ 

Attention must now for a brief space bo directed 
to the country of Sinde or Scindc; not so much 
for the purpose of narrating the progress of mutiny 
there, as to shew how it happened that tlicrc were 
few materials out of which mutiny could arise. 

> Sinde is the region which bounds the lower 
course of the river Indus, also called Sinde. The 
name is supposed to have bad the same origin as 
Sindhi or Hindi, connected with the great Hindoo 
race. When the Indus has passed out of the 
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Punjab at its lower apex, it toters Sinde, through 
which it £l5ws to the ocean, whitdi bounds Sinde on 
the south; east is Bajpootana, and wwt Bdoooh»- 
tan. The area of Sinda is about eqtud to that of 
England without WaJffl, The coast is washed by 
the Indian Ocean for a distance of about a hundred 
and fifty miles; being, with very few exceptions, 
little other than a series of mnd<baaks deporited 
by the Indus, or low sand-hiQs blown in from the 
|ea-beaoh. So low is most of the shore, that a 
wide expanse of country is overflowed at each 
high tide; it is’ a dreary swamp, scarcely observ¬ 
able from shipboard three or four miles out at 
sea. The months of the Indus are numerous, 
but so shallow that only one of them admits ships 
of any considerable burden; and even that one 
is subject to so many fluctuations in depth and in 
weather, that sea-going vessels scarcely enter it 
at all. Kurachee, the only port in Sinde, is a 
considerable distance west of all these mouths; 
and the mercantile world looks forward with 
much solicitude to the time when a railway will 
be formed from this port to Hydrabad, a city 
placed at the head of the delta of the Indus. This 
delta, in natural features, resembles that of the 
Nile rather than that of the Ganges, being nearly 
de-stitute of timber. On each side of the Indus, 
for a breadth varying from two to twelve miles, 
is a flat alluvial tract, in most places extremely 
fertile. Many parts of Sinde are little better than 
desert; such as the Pdt, between Shikarpore and 
the Bolan Pass, and the 2^ur, nearer to the river. 
In general, it may be said that no part of Sinde 
is fertile except where the Indus irrigates it; for 
there is little either of rain or dew, and the 
climate is intensely hot. Camels are largely reared 
in Sinde; and the Sindians have abundant reason 
to value this animal. It is to him a beast , of 
burden; its milk is a favourite article of diet; 
its hair is woven into coarse cloth; and it renders 
him service in many other ways. 

The Sindians are an intcrasting race, both in 
themselves and in their political relations. They 
are a mixture of Jats and Beloo'chees, among 
whom the distinction between Hindoo and Mus¬ 
sulman has a good deal bmken down. The 
Bctoochecs arc daring, warlike Mohammedans; 
the Jats are Hindoos less rigorous in matters of 
faith and caste than those of HindosUn; while 
the Jilts who have become Mohammedans are a 
peaceful agricultural race, soraervliat despised by 
both the others. The Sindians collectively are a 
dark, handsome, well-limbed race; and it was a fa¬ 
vourite opinion of Sir William Jones, that they were 
the original of the gipsies. The languages spoken 
are a mixture of Hindi, Belooeheo, and Persia. 

The chain of events which brought Sinde under 
British rule may be traced in a few sentences. 
About thirteen centuries ago the counfry was 
invaded by the Persians, who ravaged it without 
making a permanent settlement. The califs 
at a later date conquered Sinde; from them it 
was taken by the Afghans of Ghizneej and in 


the time of Baber It fell into the hands^ of the 
(Mef of Oandahar. It was then, for a oentary 
and a half, a dependency of the Ensure. 
For a few years Nadir Shah 'held -it; ■ next the 
Moguls retook it j and in 17S6 Sinde fell under the 
rule of &e Cabool khans, which .was maintained 
neariy to the time when the British seized the 
sovereign power. Althwigh subject to Caboo|, 
Sinde was really governed by eight or tea native 
princKi, called Ameers, who had among ther^ 
three distinct territories marked by the cities of 
Hydrabad, Kbyrpore, and Meerpoor. Under 
these ameers the government was a sort of 
militaiy despotism, each ameer having a power 
of life and death; bnt in warlike affairs they 
were dependent on feudal chieftains, each of 
whom hold an estate on condition of supplying 
a certain number of soldiers. The British had 
various trading treaties with the ameers; one 
of which, in-1832, opened the roads and rivers 
of Sinde to the commerce of the Company. When, 
in 1838, the eyes of the governor-general were 
directed anxiously towards Afghanistan, Sinde 
became involved in diplomatic conferences, in 
which the British, the Afghans, the Sindians, 
and Runjeet Singh were all concerned. These 
conferences led to quarrels, to treaties, to accusa¬ 
tions of breach of Mth, which we need not trace: 
suffice it to say that Sir Charles Jamc.s Napier, 
with powers of the pen and of the sword intrusted 
to him, settled the Sinde difficulty once for all, 
in 1848, by fighting battles which led to tho 
annexation of that country to the Company’s 
dominions. The former government was entirely 
jmt an end to; and the ameers wore pensioned 
off with sums amounting in the aggregate to 
about fifty thousand pounds per annum. Some 
of those Ameers, like other princes of India, after¬ 
wards came to .England in the hope of obtaining 
better terms from Queen Victoria than had been 
obtainable from the Company Bahadoor. 

When Sinde became a British province, it V'as 
separated into throe collectorates or districts— 
Shikarpore, Hydrabad, and Kurachee; a new 
system of revenue administration was introduced; 
annual fairs were established at Kurachee and 
Sukur; and peaceful commerce was everywhere 
so successfully established, that the country im¬ 
proved rapidly, greatly to the content of the mass 
of tho people, who had formerly been ground 
down by tho ameers’ government. For military 
jmrposes, Sinde was made a divt^qo, under the 
Bombay presidency. 

Sinde, at the commencement of Qie mutiny, 
contained about seven thousand troops of all 
arms, native and European. The militaiy arrange¬ 
ments had brought ranch distinotion fe Colonel' 
(afterwards Brigadier-general) John Jacob, whoso 
‘Sinde Irregular Horse’ formed.a corps much 
talked of in India. It consisted of about sixteen 
hundred men, in two regimente of eight hundred 
each, earefeUy drilled, and armed and equipped 
in the European raannw, yet having only five 
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Earopean officers j the squadroa and troop oomtnaa' 
ders were native officers. The bripdier uniftinaJy 
contended' that it vras the best cavalry corps in 
India; and thattihe efficiency of such a regiment did 
na depend so much the number of Enropean 
officers, as on the manner in ■which they fulfilled 
their duties, and the kind of discipline -which 
they maintained among the men. On those points 
ho -was frequently at issue with the Bengal officers j 
fqr he never failed to point out the superiority 
of the system in the Bombay army, where men 
were enlisted irrespective of caste, and where 
there were better means of rewarding individual 
merit.* Nationally speaking, they were not 
Sindians at all; being drawn from other parts 
of India, in the ratio of three-fourths Moham- 
raedans to onc-fourth Hindoos. 

When the mutiny began in the regions further 
cast, ten or twelve permanent outposts on the 
Sindc frontier were held by detachments of the 
Sinde Irregular Horse, of forty to a hundred and 
twenty men each, wholly commanded by native ’ 
officers. These men, and the head-qu.arters at ! 
Jacobabad (a camp named after the gallant | 
brig.adier), remained faithful, though sometimes i 
tempted by sepoys and troopers of the Bengal 
army. A curious correspondence took place later 
in tlic year, through the medium of the nows- 
piipcrs, between Brigadier Jacob and Major Polly 
on the one side, and C’olonel Sykes on the other. 
Tlio colonei had hoard that Jacob ridiculed the 
•rrca.sed cartridge aftair, as a matter that would 
never be allowed to trouble hh corps; and ho 
sought to shew that it was no subject for laughter: 

‘ Brigadier John Jacob knows full well that if 
lie wore to order his Mohammedan soldiers 
(though they may venerate him) to bite a 
cartridge greased with pigs’ fat, or his liigh- 
casto troopers to bite a cartridge greased with 
cows’ fat, both the one and the other would 
promptly refuse obedience, and in case ho endea¬ 
voured to enforce it, they would shoot him down.’ 
Jacob and Polly at once disputed this; they both 
asserted that the Mohammedans and Hindoos 
ill the Sindc Horse would never he mutinous on 
such a point, unless other sources of dissatisfaction 
existed, and unless they believed it was purpmlj/ 
done to insult their faith. ‘If it were really 
necessary,’ said the brigadier, ‘in the performance 

» The brigadier’s confidence in his men was conditional on 
their Implicit obedlenoo; find ho was vont to affirm that his 
‘Irregulars’ rrons BS ‘regular’ In conduct and dlso^liao as 
the ttucen's Ufe^uards themselves. He would allow no religious 
scruples to Interfere with their military efficleucy. On one coca. 
Sion, during the Mohurtvia or Mohammedan religtous festival in 
ISM, there wat great uproar and noiso among ten thousand 
Mussulmans assembled in and near his camp of Jacobabad to cele¬ 
brate tlioir religions festival. He Issued a general order: * The 
commanding officer has nothing to do with religioue ceremonies. 
All men may worship God as they please, and may act find 
believe as they choose, in matters of religiont bat no men hate a 
right to annoy thdr neighbours, or to neglect tbtdr duty, on 
pretence of serving God. The officers and men of the Sinde 
Horse have the nemo of, find are eupposed to be, excellent 
soldiers, and not mad fakeers..... H® thereforo now informs tho 
.Sindo Irregular Horse, that in future no noisy processlona, nor any 
disorderly display whatever, under pretence of roligton or any¬ 
thing else, shall over be ailowedsin, or in neighbourhood of, any 
camp of tho Sinde Irregular Horse.’ 


of our ordinaiy miiitejy dufy, to use swine’s 
fat or cows’ or anything oIm •whatever, not 
a word or a thought would pass about the matter 
among any members of Hie Horse, and the nature 
of the substances made use of would not bo thought 
of or discussed at all, except with reference to the 
fitness for tho purpose to which they were to be 
applied.’ The controversialists did not succeed 
in convincing each other; they continued to hold 
diametrically opposite opinions on a question inti¬ 
mately connected with the early stages of tho 
mntiny—thereby adding to tho perplexities of 
those wishing to solve tho important problem; 

‘ What was the cause of the mutiny ?’ 

Owing partly to the great distance from tho 
disturbed provinces of Iliiidostan, partly to tho 
vicinity of the well-disposed Bombay army, and 
partly to the activity and good oiganisatiou of 
Jacob’s Irregular Horse, Sinde was affected with 
few insurgent proceedings during the year. At 
one time a body of fanatical Mohammedans .would 
unfurl tho green flag, and call upon each other to 
fight for tho Prophet. At another time, gangs of 
robbers and hill-men, of which India has in all 
ages had an abundant supply, would take advant¬ 
age of the troubled st.ate of public feeling to rush 
forth on marauding expeditions, oaring much for 
plunder and little for faith of any kind. At another, 
.alarms would be given which induced European 
ladies and families to take refuge in the forts or 
other defensive positions at Kurachee, Ilydr.abad, 
Shikarporo, Jacobabad, <tc., where English ofiicers 
wore stationed. At another, regiments of the 
Bengal army would try to tamper with the fidelity 
of other troops in Sinde. But of these varied 
incidents, few were so serious in results as to need 
record here. One, interesting in many particulars, 
.arose out of the following circumstance: When 
some of the Sinde forces were sent to Persia, tho 
6 th Bengal irregular cavalry arrived to supply 
their place. The.sc troopers, M^ien the mutiny was 
at least four months old, endeavoured to form a 
plan with some Beloochee Mohammedans for the 
murder of the British officers at the camp of 
Jacobabad. A particular hour on the 2lst of 
August was named for this outrage, in which 
various bands of Beloochecs were invited to assi.sf. 
The plot was revealed to Captain Merewethcr, 
who immediately,confided in the two senior native 
officers of the Sinde Irregular Horse. Orders were 
issued that the day’s proceedings should be as 
usual, but that the men should hold themselves in 
readiness. Many of the border chiefs afterwards 
sent notice to Merewethcr of what had been 
planned, announcing their own disapproval of tiie 
conspiracy. At a given hour, the leading con¬ 
spirator was seized, and correspondenco found 
upon him tending to shew that the Beug.al regi¬ 
ment having failed in other attcmiits to seduce 
the Sinde troops from tlioir allegiance, had deter¬ 
mined to murder tho European officers as the chief 
obstacles to their scheme. The authorities at 
Jacobabad wished Sir John Lawrence to take tliis 
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Bengal l egiment off their hands; but the experi¬ 
enced chief in the Punjaub would not have the dan¬ 
gerous prasent; ho thought it less likely to mutiny 
where it was than in a region nearer to Delhi. 

The troops in the province of Sindo about the 
middle of August were nearly as follows: At 
Kurachce—the 14th and 21st Bombay native 
infantry; the 2d European infantry; the depot of 
the 1st Bombay Fusiliers j and tlie 3d troop of 
horse-artillery. At Hydrabad—the 13th Bombay 
native infantky; and a company of the 4th batta¬ 
lion of artillery. At Jaqpbabad—the 2d Sinde irro- 
gular hoi-se; and the 6th Bengal irregular cavalry. 
At Shikarpore and Sukur, the 16th Bombay native 


infantry ; and a company of the 4th battalion of 
artillery. The whole comprised about five thousand 
j)ative troops, and twelve hundred Europeans. 

At a later period, when thanks wore awarded 
by parliament to those who had rendei*ed good 
service in India, the name of Mr Frorc, commis¬ 
sioner for Sindo, was mentioned, as one who ‘ has 
reconciled the people of that province to Britidi 
rule, and by his pradence and wisdom con¬ 
firmed the conquest which had been achieved by 
the gallant Napier. Ho was thereby enabled to 
furnish aid wherever it was needed, ^ the same 
time constantly maintaining the peace and order 
of the province,’ 



This will bo'a snilahle place in which to introdnec two 
tabular statements‘conoerninp; the militaty conilition of 
India aithe commencement of the mutiny. All the occur¬ 
rences narrated hitherto are those in which the authorities 
at Calcutta were compelled to encounter difficulties without 
any reinforcements from England, the time elapsed having 
been too short for the arrival of such reinforcements. 

MHihmj Divtnons of Itidni .—At the period of the 
outbreak, and for some time afterwards, India was marked 
out for military purposes into divisions, each under 
the command of a general, brigadier, or other ollicer, 
responsible for all the troops, European and native, within 
his division. The names and localities of these divisions 
are here given ; on the authority of a military map of 
India, engraved at the Topographical Depdt under the 
direction of Captain Elphinstone of the Eo 3 'al Engincci-s, 
and ptiblished by the War Department. Each division 
was regarded as belonging to, or under the control of, one 
of the throe presidencies. Wo shall therefore group them 
under the names of the three presidential cities, and shall 
append a few words to denote locality: 


nsnsa caiceTTA ooveunjisht. 


Name. 

Pretideitcy Divlston, . . 
iJinopoor Division, . . 
Cavmpore Division, . . 
Saugor Division, . , . 
Oioaiior Division, . . . 
Meerut Division,. . . 
Sirhind Division, . . . 
Lahore Division, . . . 
Peshavjur Division, . , 


Limits. 

fCnlontta ami its vicinity, and the cast 
I and northeast of Bengal. 

’(From the Ncpaul frontier, southwest 
1 towards Kagpoor. 

(Including Oude, the latwer Daub, and 
I part of Bondelennd. 

JOa both sides of the Ncrbudila river, 
( south of Bandcicnnd. 
iScindla’a Dominions, bordering on 
I Ralpootanii. 

jBehllcund, from the Himalaya down 
I to Agra and the JnBina. 

(The Qs-Sutitj and Hill etates, north- 
j west of Delhi. 

f Eastern part of ranjaub, Aona Casb- 
I mere down to Sinde. 

(Western part of ranjaub, on the 
( Afghan nooUer. 


nnoes nounAV aovxSHKSMT, 


Sinde Division, , , . 
Jlajjiootana Field-force, 
Iforthem Division, . , 
Pomah Division, . . 
Soiilhem Division, . 


(On the Beloochee Aontier, both sides 
i of the Lower Indus. 

(East of Slads, and west id! Seindia’s 
1 Gwalior dos^nions. 

(From Catch nearly to Bombay, inclnd- 
( ing Gnlorat. 

(Around BOmbay, and (he South 
I Mahratta country near It. 
JSonibernmost part of the Bombay 
( Presidency. 
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Kagpoor Subsidiary Force, -j 
Korlh Division, . , . -j 
Centre DivL-ion, ... i 


The recently acquired Kagpoor terri¬ 
tory, near Kltnm’s states. 

Northern part of Madras Presidency, 
on sea-eoast. 

Madras city, and the eoast-rcgion 
north and scuth of it 


es. 
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Ksm*. 
Ceded Districts, 
Myeore Division,. 
Southern Division, 


lAmiti. 

(Northwest of Madras city, towards 
• ( Bombay. 

fScringnpatam, and the country once 
j belonging to Tippoo Siiib. 
(Southernmost pint of the Indian 
‘ i peninsula, towards Ccj-lon. 


It may be useful to remark th.-it these military ilivisions 
are not necessarily i(lentic.al in avcii or boundaries with 
the political provinces or colleelorali.-s, the two kinds of 
territorial limits being based on ditlcrcnt considciatiniis. 


Armiea of India, at the Coiitinenemeni of the Mutiiiy .— 
During the progress of the military operations, it vwis 
frequently wished in England that materials were afforded 
for shewing the exact number of troops in India when the 
troubles began. The Company, to respond to this wish, 
caused an elaborate return to be prepar™!, from wliieh a 
few entries are here selected. The names and limit* of tiic 
military divisions correspond nearly, bift not exaetl.v, to 
those in the alwve list. 
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Mililavy DiviOon,. 

£urop«Kni. 

Natitri, 

Totnl. 

Presidency, . , 

. 1,1214 

18,976 


Dlnapoor, 

1,597 

15,063 

16,660 

Cawnpore, » . 

. 277 

5,726 

6.0U2 

Omie, . . , 

m 

11,319 

12.312 

Bangor, . . 

a 327 • 

10,627 

10,951 

JfceruL . 

a,090 

18.357 

21,453 

Sirhind, 

. 4,700 

11,019 

15,839 

Lahore, . . . 

4,018 

15,039 

19,957 

Peshawur, 

. 4,618 

16,910 

20,629 

Pegu, . 

1,763 

692 

2,465 


22,698 

118,663 

141,361 


The Europeans in this list inriude all grades of officers as 
well as rank and file; and among the officera are included 
those connected with the native regimenta The natives, 
in like manner, include all grades, from subadars down to 
sepoys and sowars. The Pnnjaub, it will he seen, alone 
contained 40,000 troops. The troops were stationed at 
160 cantonments, garrisons, or other places. Aa shewing 
griidations of rank, the Europeans oompiliged 2271 commis¬ 
sioned officers, 1602 non-ooamisiioned officers, and 18,815 
rank and file ; the natives comprised 2325 oommiseioned 
officers, 5821 non-commurioned officers, and 110^517 rank 
and file. The stations which contained the largest others 
were the following: 


FotbaWnr, . 

0600 

Seaikotc, . 

« , 6500 

Lahore, . 

8300 

BeMrea, .' . 

' . 8200 

hteernt, , , . i'l, 

. 6000 

Sawnl Pindee, 

. « 8200 

Lucknow, » , 

. 5000 

Bareilly,. . 

. 3000 

InHundur, . 

. 4000 

Monitan, 

. . 3000 

Dlnapoor, , . 

4000 

Saugor, . . 

. 2800 

DmhalU, . - , 

. 3800 

Agra, . 

. 2700 

Caw*t>ers, . , 

3700 

Nowahorah, . 

a 2«00 

Delhi, . . . 

. 3600 

Jcium, 

. . 2400 

Barrackpote, . . 

3600 f Allahabad, . 

a 2300 
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Tliesc 20 principal stations thus averaged 3800 troops each, 
or iiearl; 80,000 altogether. 


MADBA^ ABMV, MAY 10, 1857. 


MiUtary Dhiiiuns. 

Europeoni. 

Natlvr*. 

Totnt. 

Contre, . . ♦ 

. hm 

6,480 

8,010 

Mysore, . . . . 

1,()S8 

, 4,501 

5,5''2 

Mulabur, . . 

. 004 

2,615 

3,117 

Northern, . > 

215 

8,168 

6,334 

Southern, . 

. 726 

5,718 

6,444 

Ceded DlutriclK, . 

m 

2,.519 

2,6 4 

South Mahrattu, 

16 

376 

691 

NaRpoor, . 

N»am*«, . 

369 

3,50-8 

8.874 

. 1,823 

5,027 

6,349 

Tcnang and ^liiUecu, . 

49 

2.113 

2,162 

Pegu. 

. 2,880 

10,154 

13,034 


10,194 

49,737 

59,031 


Thi.s list was more fully made out than that for the Bengal 
aiDiy ; since it gave tlie numters eepiu-aU-ly of the dragoons, 
lialit cauilry, horse-artillery, foot-.artilleiy, sapjiei-s and 
minors. Enro|)ean infantry, native infantry, and veterans. 
Till- miio of I'huopoaiis to native troojis was rather higlier 
in tiie M.-idraa army (aljont 20 per cent.) tiian in that of 
lieiiKal (19 ]ier cent.) More fully made out in gome parti- 
cul.-trs, itvas le.sa instructive in othera; the Madras list 
)ininted out the loivdion of all the detachments of each 
regiment, whereas the Bengal list gave the iiclual numbers 
at eacli hlation, without mentioning the particular r-egi- 
inouth of wliich they wei'C. conijioaed. Hence the materials 
for roinjiarison aie not. s\ieh as they niigiit have licoii had 
Ihe li.sts liccii |)iviiavcd on one tiniforra plan. There were 
alionl. ;!() .stations for these troop.s, hut the idaces which 
lliey oconiiird iu small dotat limeiiLa raised the total to a 
much higher miinl'i'i. Altlion.Ldi l\’gu is considered to 
Ijclong to tlic Beng.d presidency, it was iuo.stly .served by 
Madras tronjes. He.'ides the torce.s above enumerated, ftcre | 


wersj noariy 2000 Madras troops out of India altogether, on 
service iu Fersia and China. 


SOMBAY ARMY, MAY 10, 1857. 


MiltiAry Dtytslon;. 

EtiropmiM, 

NAtivn. 

Tout. 

Bombay GarrUon, . 

." . 69$ 

3,394 

4,069 

Southern, . 

. 283 

5,103 

5,391 

Poonub,, 

. 1.838 

8,817 

8,6.15 

Northern, . 

. 1,154 

6,452 

7,606 

Asseerghur J'orIrrsB, 

. . 2 

449 

443 

Sinde, . 

. 1,087 

6,072 

7,159 

Bujpootann, . 

. . 60 

8,812 

S,SC2 


3,109 

31,m 

36,710 

; Bombay army was so dlslncatod at 

that period, by Uio 


departure of nearly 13,000 troops to Persia and Aden, that 
the value of this table for purposes of comparison becomes 
much lessened. Nevertheless, it affords moans of knowing 
bow many troops were actually in India at the time wlien 
tlicir M'l'vices were mo.st needed. On the other hand, 
about fiOOO of tlic troops in the lioiabay presidency 
belonged to the llengal .eud Madras armies. The difl'erent 
kinds of troops were classified as in the hiadras army. 
The regular military stations where trooiffl took np their 
liend-yuai’tcrs, wore about 20 in number; but the small 
.stations wlicre more detacliments were placed nearly 
trebled tills number. The Europeans were to the native 
troops only as 10 to 100. 

.As a summary, (bon, wo find that India contained, Oh 
the day when the mutinies I’egan, troops to the number 
of 2;iS,002 in tlio service of tijc Company, of wdioni 
38,001 were Europeans, and 200,001 natives—19 Euro¬ 
peans to loo natives. An o])portnnity will occur in a 
future jiago for emiiucrating the regiments of which these 
three armies were composed. 



Catholic Clmrcli, Sirdhana.—Built by Begum Sumroo (Sec p. 57). 

































SlB COLIS CAMrjlUt. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

PREPABATIONSi CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 



EPORE entering on a narra- 
^ tivo of the great military oper- 
^ations connected with the siege of 
^ ’’Delhi, and with Havclock’jijrilliant 
advance from Allahabad to Cawnpore 
and Lucknow, it'will be necessary to 
glance rapidly at the means adopted by 
P the authorities to meet the difBcalties arising 
K out of iho mutiny—by the Indian govern- 
’ incut at Calcutta, and by the imperial govern¬ 
ment in Loudon. For, it must bo remembered 
that—however meritorious and indispensable may 
have boon the services of those wlio arrived in 


later months—the crisis bad passed befoi-o a 
single additional regiment from England reached 
the scene of action. There was, ns we have seen 
in the note appended to the preceding chapter, 
a certain definite amount of Entol»can military 
force in India when the mutiny began j there wore 
also certain regiments of the Queen’s army known 
to be at different spots in-tbo region lying between 
the Capo of Good Hope on the west and Singa¬ 
pore on the east; and it depended on the mode of 


managing those materials whether India should 
or should not be lost to the English. Tliere will 
therefore he an advantage in tracing the manner 
in which the Calcutta government brought into 
use the resources immediately or proximatcly 
available; and tlio plans adopted by the home 
government to increase those resources. 

It is not in tended , in this place to discuss the 
humerous questions which hav6 arisen in connec¬ 
tion with the moral and political condition of tho 
natives of India, or the rdative fitness of different 
forms of government for the devetopmerit of their 
welfare. Certain matters only Will bo treated, 
which immediately affected me proceedings of 
those intrusted with thij grave rmponillfility at 
so perilous a time. Threb such at oticC present 
themselves Ibr notice, in relation to the Calcutta 
govemmentrHtmmely, the military measures taken 
to confront !^e mutineers j the judicial treatment 
meted out to them When cmiqucred or captured; 
.and the precautions taken in reference to freedom 
of public discussion on subjects likely to foster 
discontent ' 
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First, in relation to military matters. England, 
by a singular coincidence, was engaged in two 
Asiatic wars at the time when the Meerut out¬ 
break marked the commencement of a formidable 
mutiny. Or, more strictly, one army was return¬ 
ing after the close of a \tar with Persia; while 
another was going out to begin a war with China. 
It will ever remain a problem of deep significance 
what would have become of our Indian empire 
had not those warlike armaments, small as they 
tvere, been on the Indian seas at the time. The 
responsible servants of the Company in India did 
not fail to recognise the importance of this problem 
—as wUl be seen from a brief notice of the plans 
laid during the earlier weeks of the mutiny. 

On the 13th of May, three days after the troubles 
began at Meerut, Mr Colvin, lieutenant-governor 
of the Northwest Provinces, telegraphed to Cal¬ 
cutta, suggesting that the returning force front 
Persia should bo ordered round to Calcutta, in 
order to be sent inland to strengthen the few 
English regiments by which alone the Revolt 
. could bo put down. On the next day. Viscount 
Canning, knowing that the Queen’s 43d foot and 
the 1st Madras Fusiliers were at Madras, tele¬ 
graphed orders for those two regiments to be 
forwarded to Calcutta—seeing that the Bengal 
presidency was more likely than that of Madras to 
be troubled by mutinous sepoys. On the same day 
orders were sent to Pegu to bring the depOt of the 
Queen’s 81th foot to Calcutta, the bulk of the regi¬ 
ment being already in or near that city. On the 
ICIli, a message was sent to Lord Elphinstono at 
Bombay, r&iuesting him to send round to Calcutta 
two of the English regiments about to return from 
Persia; another message was sent to Pegu, sum¬ 
moning every available .soldier of the Queen’s 35th 
foot from Rangoon and Moulmein ; and oi-ders 
were issued that all government river-steamers 
and flats in India should be held ready for army 
use. On the 17th, Lord Harris at Madras tele¬ 
graphed to Canning, recommending him to stop 
the army going to China under Lord Elgin and 
General Ashburnham, and to render it immediately 
.available for Indian wants. It was on this day, 
too, that Sir John Lawrence announced his inten¬ 
tion of disarming the Bengal sepoys in the Pun- 
jaub, and of raising new Punjaub regiments in 
their stead; and that Mr Frero, commissioner of 
Sinde, was ordered by Lord Elphinstone to send 
the 1st Bombay Europeans from Knrachee up the 
Indus to Moultan, and thence to Ferozpore. On the 
] 8th, Canning telegraphed to Elphinstone, naming 
the two regiments—the Queen’s 78th foot and the 
2d Europeans—which were to be sent round to 
Calcutta, together with artillery; on the same day 
Elphinstone telegraphed to Canning that he would 
be able to send the Queen’s 64th as well as 78th 
foot; and on the same day the authorities at Sinde 
arranged for sending" a Beloochee regiment up 
from Hydrabad to Fmzpore. On the 19tb, the 
Madras Fusiliers started for Calcutta; and on flic 
same day Sir Henry Lawrence, to steengthen his 


military command in Oude, was raised from the 
rank of colonel to that of brigadier-general. With¬ 
out dwelling, day by day, on the proceedings 
adopted, it wjll suffice to say that,’ during the 
remaining period of May, the Madras Fusiliers, 
which were destined to render such good service 
under the gallant Neill, arrived at Ckdentta; that 
the Queen’s 64th and 78th made their voyage from 
Bombay to Calcutta; and that steamers were sent 
to Ceylon to*bring as many rc^al troops as could 
be spared from that island. 

When Juno arrived, tho same earnest end«tvours 
were made to bring troops to boar npoft the 
plague-spots of mutiny. Orders were sent to 
transfer a wing of the Queen’s 2!)th foot from 
Pegu, the 12th Lancers from Bombay, and cavalry 
horses from Bushire and elsewhere, to Calcutta. 
Later in the month, messages were transmitted 
to Madras, commanding the sending to Calcutta 
of everything that had been prepared there for 
tho service of the expedition to China; such as 
tents, clothing, harness, and necessaries; but it 
was at the same time known that the regiments 
on that service available for India could bo very 
few for a considerable time to come—the only 
certain news being of tho 5th Fusiliers, which left 
Mauritius on the 23d of May, and the 90th foot, 
which left England on the 18th of April. Tow.ards 
the close of the month, an arrangement was m.adc 
for accepting tho aid of an army of Nepaulcse 
from Jung Bahadoor, to advance from Khal- 
mandoo through Goruckpore towards Oude—a 
matter on which Lord Canning was much criti¬ 
cised, by those who thought the arrangement 
ought to have been made e.arlier. As soon as 
news reached Calcutta of the dc.ath of General 
Anson, Sir Patrick Grant, commander-in-chief of 
the Madras army, was summoned from Madr.os to 
hold the office of comm.andcr-in-chief of the 
army of Bengal, subject to sanction from tho homo 
authorities. When ho had accepted this pro¬ 
visional appointment, and had aiTived at Calcutta, 
Sir Patrick wrote a ‘memorandum,’ expressing 
his views of his own position tow'ards the supreme 
government. It was to tho effect that—seeing that 
there was in fact no native army to rely upon; that 
the European army was very small; and that this 
army had to operate on many different points, in 
portions each under its own commandant—it 
would be . better for the commander-in-chief to 
4 IMaain for a while at Calcutta, than to move 
about from station to station. If near the 
seat of government, he would be in daily 
personal communication with the members of tho 
supreme council; he would learn their views in 
relation to the innumerable questions likely to 
arise; and he would bo in early receipt of the 
mass of intelligence forwarded every day to 
Calcutta fi’om all parts of India. On these 
grounds. Sir Patrick proposed to make Calcutta 
his bead-quarters. Ail tho members of the 
eoundl—Canning, Dorin, Low, J. F. Grant, and 
Peacock—assented at once to these, views; flio 
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governor-general added; ‘I am of opinion, how¬ 
ever, that as soon as the course of events shall 
tend to allay the general disquiet, and to shew to 
what points our force should be n)§inly directed, 
with the view of crushing the heait of tho 
rebellion, it will he proper that his excellency 
should consider anew the question of his move¬ 
ments.’ 

As it was difficult in those days of inteiruptcd 
daks and sexpred wires to communicate intelli¬ 
gence between Calcutta and Lahore, the general 
officers in the Punjaub and Sirhind made tho best 
rcadjifctmcnt of offices they could on 'healing of 
Anson’s death; but when orders could bo given 
from Calcutta, Sir Henry Barnard, of the Sirhind 
division, was made commander of the force 
against Dellii; General Penny, from Simla, 
replaced General Hewett at Meerut; General 
Reid, of the Pcsliawur division, became temporary 
commander in the west until other arrangements 
could bo made; and Brigadier Cotton was ap¬ 
pointed to .the command at Pcshawur, with Colonel 
iidwardos as commissioner. Later in the month, 
when Henry Lawrence was hemmed in at Luck¬ 
now, Wheeler beleaguered at Cawnpore, and Lloyd 
absorbed with the aflairs of Dinapoor brigade, com¬ 
mands were given to Neill and Havelock, the one 
from Madras and tho other from the Persian expe¬ 
dition ; while Outram, who had been commander 
of that expedition, also returned to assume an 
important post in India. Several colonels of 
individual regiments received the appointment of 
brigadier-gcnoral, in command of corps of two 
or more regiments; and in that capacity became 
better known to tho public than as simple 
commandants of regiments. 

When the month of July arrived, the British 
troops in India, though lamentably fow for tho 
stem work to bo done, were nevertheless increas¬ 
ing in number; but it is doubtful whether, at the 
end of the month, tho number was as large as at 
the beginning; for many desperate conflicts had 
taken place, which terribly thinned the European 
ranks. The actual reinforcements whicli arrived 
at Calcutta during eight months, irrespective of 
any plans laid in England arising out of news of 
the mutiny, consisted of about twenty regiments, 
besides artillery. Some of these had been on tho 
way from England before tho mutiny began; tho 
84th foot arrived in March from Rangoon; none 
arrived in April; in May arrived the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers; in June, the 36th, 37lh, 64tli, and 78th 
Queen's regiments, together with artillery belong¬ 
ing to all the three presidential aiiuies; in July, 
the 6th Fusiliers, the 90th foot, and a wing of the 
29th j in August, the 09th foot, a military train, 
a naval brigade from Hong Kong, and royal 
marines from the same place; in September, 
the 23d Welsh Fusiliers, 93d Highlanders, four 
rngiments of Madras native infantry (5th, 17th, 
27th, and 36th), and detachments of artillery and 
engineers; in October, the 82d foot, the 48th 
Madras native infantry, and recruits for the East 


India Company’s service—all those, be it again 
r'omarked, were troops which reached Calcutta 
without any reference to the plans laid by tho 
home goverrrment to quell the mutiiry; those 
which came from England started before the news 
was known ; the rest came from Rangoon, Moul- 
mein, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Mauritius, Hong 
Kong, Capo of Good Hope, &c. A few observations 
may bo made in connection with tho above list— 
that some «f these rr^ments wore native Madras 
tr'oops, on whom reliance was placed to fight 
manfully against the Bengal sepoys; that sbtrie of 
the Madras companies advanced inland to Berrgal, 
without taking the sea-voyago to Calcutta; that 
no cavalry whatever wore included in the list; 
and that the list does not include the regiments 
whiclr advanced from Bombay or Kurachco 
towards the disturbed districts. 

Cavalry, just adverted to, was the arm of the 
service in wliich tho Indian government was 
throughout the year most deficient. During a long 
period of peace the stnd-cstahlishmonts had been 
somewhat neglected; and as a consequence, there 
were more soldiers able and willing to ride, tluiu 
horses ready to receive them. In the artillery and 
baggage departments, also, the supply of horses 
was very deficient. When news of this fact reached 
Australia, the colonists bestirred themselves to 
ascertain how far they could assist in remedying 
tho deficiency. Tho whole of Now South Wales 
was divided into eight districts, and committees 
voluntarily undertook the duty of ascertaining how 
many available horses fit for cavalry were obtain¬ 
able in each district. Colonel Robbins was sent 
from Calcutta to make purchases; and ho was 
enabled to obtain several hundred good strong 
horses at prices satisfactory both to the stock- 
farmers and to the government. The good elFocted 
by the committees consisted in bringing together 
the possible sellers and the willing buyer. 

By what means the troops, as they arrived at 
Calcutta from varions quarters, were despatched 
to the scene of action in the upper provinces, and 
by what difficulties of every kind this duty was 
hampered—need not bo treated hero; sufficient 
has been said on this subject in former pages. 

We pass to the second of the three subjects 
marked out, in reference to tho proceedings at 
Calcutta for notice—the aiTangemcnts for prevent¬ 
ing tho mutiny of native troops, or for punishing 
those who had already rautini^: a very important 
and anxious part of the govenior-general’s duty. 

Unfortunately for all classes in India, there was 
a hostile feeling towards the governor-genera), 
efitertained by many of the European inhabitants 
unconnected with the Company; they aiedused 
him of favouring the natives at the expense 
of the English. There was also a sentiment 
of deep hatred excited against the natives, owing 
to the barbarous atroeifies perpetr^d by the 
mutinous sepoys and the rabble bhdmashcs on 
the unfortunate persons at the various military 
and civil stations of tSie Company during the 
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course of the Revolt. There was at the same time 
a certain jealousy existing between the military 
and civil officers in India. These various feelings 
Conspii-ed to render the supreme government at 
Calcutta, and especially Viscount Canning as its 
head, the butt for incessant ridicule and the 
object of incessant vituperation, 'When the mutiny 
was many months old, the Calcutta government 
gave a ftill reply to insinuations which it would 
Jhave been undignified to rebut a,t the'time when 
made, and which, indeed, would have fallen with 
little force On the public mind while convulsed 
with passion at the unparalleled news from India. 

It was repeatedly urged upon the governor- 
general to proclaim martial law wherever the 
Europeans found or faucicil themselves in peril; 
to encounter the natives with muskets and camion 
instead of courts of justice; and to adopt these 
summary proceedings all over India. In repl}^. 
Viscount Canning states that this was actually 
done wherever it was necessary, and as soon as 
it could answer any good purpose. Martial law 
W'as proclaimed in the Delhi piovineo in May; 
in the Meerut province about the same time; in 
Ruhilcund on the 28th*of the same month ; in the 
Agra ])rovince in May and the early part of June; 
in the Ajincer district on the 12th of June; in 
Allahabad and Denaves about the same date; in 
Necmuch also at the same time; in the Patna 
district on the 3()th of June; and afterwards in 
Nagpoor. In the Punjaub and Oude, governed 
by spi'cial regulations, it was not necessary that 
martial law should be proclaimed, but the two 
Lawrences acted as if it was. Martial law', where 
adopted, W'as made even more stringent than in 
European countries; for there only military men 
take part in courts-martial; whereas in India;- 
the military oiliecr.s at the disposal of the govein- 
ment being too few for the performance of 
such duties at such a time, an act of the Calcutta 
legislature was p.asscd directly after the news from 
Meerut arrived, authorising military officers to 
establish courts-martial for the trial of mutineers 
and others, and empow'ering them to obtain the 
aid at such courts, not only of the Company’s 
civil servants, but of indigo-plantors and other 
Europeans of intelligence and of iudependeut 
jiosition. On the 30th of May, to meet the case 
of a rebellions populace as well as a mutinous 
soldiery, another act was passed authorising all 
the local executive governments to issue special 
commissions for the summary trial of delinquents, 
w'ith power of life and death in addition to that of 
forfeiture of property—without any tedious refer¬ 
ence to the ordinary procedures of the law-courts. 
On the eth of Juno a third act was passed, intended 
to roach those who, without actually mutinying or 
rebelling, shoidd attempt to excite disaffection in 
the native army, or should harbour persons guilty 
of that offence; general officers were empowered 
to appoint courts-martial, and executive bodies 
to appoint special comjnissions, to tiy all such 
offenders at once and on the spot, and to inflict 


vai-ying degrees of punishment according to the 
offence. Some time afterwards a fourth act gave 
an extended application of these stringent measures 
to India generally. In all the.se instances Euro¬ 
peans were specially exempted from the operation 
of the statutes. The enormous powere thus given 
were largely executed; and they were rendered 
still more formidable by another statute, enabling 
police-officers to arrest without warrant persons 
suspected of being mutineci-s or deserters, and 
rendering /cmindars punishable if they failed to 
give early information of the presence of suspicious 
jici-sons on their resjiectivc estates. ‘Not only 
therefore,’ says Use governor-general in council, 
‘is it not the case that martial law was not 
proclaimed in di.stricts in which there was a 
necessity for it; but the mea.sures taken for the 
arrest, summary trial, and punishment of heinous 
oftenders of every class, civil as well as military, 
wore far more widely spread and certainly not 
less stringent than any that could have resulted 
from martial law.’ 

Tlie outcry against Viscount Canning became 
so excessively violent in connection with two sub¬ 
jects, that the Court of Directors sought for expla¬ 
nations from him thereon, superadded to the 
dispatches forwarded in the regular course. The 
one referred to the state of Calcutta; the other 
to the proceedings of special commissioners in 
the Allahabad district. A petition was i>rcsenled 
from about two hundred and fifty hiliabitants 
of Calcutta, pr.iying that martial law should at 
once be proclaimed throughout the whole of the 
Bengal presidency ; on the ground that the whole 
native jiopulation was in a disaffected slate, that 
tlio native police were as untrustworthy as the 
native soldiery, and that the Company’s civil 
authorities were wholly unable to cope with an 
evil of so great magnitude. The governor-gen oral 
in council declined to accede to this request, lie 
urged,in reply—that there was no evidence of the 
native pojiuiatiou of Bengal being in so disaffected 
a state as to render martial law necessary; that 
such law had already been enforced in the north- 
•west provinces, where the mutineers were chiefly 
congregated; that in Bengal the native police, 
aided by the European civUiaus, would probably 
be strong enough to quell ordinary disturbances; 
that, as all his European troops were wanted to 
confront the mutinous sepoys, he had none to 
spai-e for oi-dinary police duties; and that in 
Calcutta especially, where a zealous volunteer 
guard had been oi-ganised, the peace might e.asily 
bo preserved by ordinary watchfulness on the part 
of the European inhabitants. I’liis reply was 
in many' quarters interpreted into a declaration 
that the natives would be potted and favoured 
more than the Europeans. 

The second charge, as stated above, related to 
the proceedings in the Allahabad district. When 
the power of appointing special commissions for 
trying the natives was given, the civilians in tliat 
region criterod on the duty in a more.stern manner 
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than anywlicre else. Im about forty days a 
hundred and seventy natives were tried, of whom 
a himdred were put to 'death. When a detailed 
report of the prooeodinp reached Calcutta, grave 
doubts were entertained whether the offfences 
generally were proportionate to the punishment. 
Many persons had been put to death for having 
plundered property in their possession, without 
being accused of having actually been engaged in 
mutiny; some were put to death for obtaining 
by threats salary that was not duo to them from 
the revenue establishments; several others for 
‘robbing tlieir masters,’ and some for ‘plundering 
salt;’ six were condemned to death in one day for 
having in their possession more rupees than they 
could or would account for. The question forced 
itself on Lord Canning’s attention, whether such 
offences and such punishments as these were 
intended to be mot by the extraordinary tribunals 
established in time of danger. The culprits might 
have been and probably were rogues; but it did 
not follow that they deserved death at the hands 
of civilians, irrespective of military proceeding.«. 
The Calcutta authorities considered, from all the 
information that reached them, that these large 
powers ‘ had been in some cases unjustly and reck¬ 
lessly used; that the indiscriminate hanging, not 
only of persons of all shades of guilt, but of those 
whose guilt was at the least very doubtful, and the 
general burning and plunder of villages, whereby 
the innocent as well as the guilty, without regard 
to age or sex, were indiscriminately punished, and 
in some instances sacrificed,’ were unjustifiable. 
It farther became manifest that ‘the proceedings 
of the officers of government had given colour to 
the rumour, which was industriously spread and 
credulously received in all parts of the country, 
that the government meditated a general bloody 
prosecution of Mohammedans and Hindoos in 
revenge for the crimes of the sopoys, and only 
awaited tlie arrival of European troops to put tliis 
design into execution.’ This led the governor- 
general to issue a resolution on the 31st of July, 
containing detailed instructions for the guidance 
of civil officers in' the apprehension, trial, and 
punishment of natives charged with or suspected 
of offences. This i-csolution was interpreted by 
the opponents of Viscount Canning as a check 
upon all the heroes who were fighting the battles 
of the British against the mutinous natives; but 
it was afterwards clearly shown that the resolu¬ 
tion applied, and w'as intended to apply, only to 
the civil servants, among whom such vast powers 
were novel and often susceptible of abuse; it 
did not cramp the energies of generals or military 
commanders who might feel that martial law' was 
necessary to the successful performance of their 
duties. So obstructive, however, was the bitter 
hostility felt in many quarters against the supreme 
government at Calcutta, that it led to a ready 
belief in charges which were afterwards shewn to 
be wholly untrue. When the Northwest Provinces 
had fallen into such utter anarchy by the mutiny. 


that the rule of the lieutenant-governor was little 
^tter than a name, a new government was 
formed called the Central Provinces, comprising 
the regions of Goruckpore, Benares, Allahabad, 
the Lower Doab, Bundelcund, and Saugor, and 
placed under the lieutengnt-govemorship of Mr 
Grant, who had until that time been one of the 
members of the supreme council. A rumOur 
reached Lqndon, and was there credited three 
months before Viscount Canning knew aught con¬ 
cerning it, that ‘Mr Grant had liberated a hundred 
and fifty mutineers or rebels placed in confinement 
by Brigadier-general Neill.’ As a consequence of 
tills rumour, it was often asserted in London 
that Mr Grant was more friendly to the native 
mutineers than to the British ^Idiery. Knowing 
the gross improbability of such a story. Viscount 
Canning at once appended to the best authority on 
the subjoeWMr Grant himself. It then appeared 
that the lieutenant-governor had never pardoned 
or released a single person seized by Neill or any 
other military authority; that ho had never com¬ 
muted or altered a single sentence passed by such 
authorities; that he h^ n^’er written to or even 
seen Neill; that he had neither found fault with, 
nor commented upon, any of that general’s pro¬ 
ceedings—in short, the charge was an unmitigated, 
unrelieved falsehood from beginning to end. As a 
mere canard, the governor-general would not have 
noticed it; but the calumny assunred historical 
importance when it footed public opinion in 
England during a peric/d of several months. 

Wo now arrive at the third subject marked out 
-—the attitude of tho Indian government towards 
the European'population. It has been shewn in 
former chapters that, when the mutinies began, 
addresses wore pi’csentod from various classes of 
persons at Calcutta, some expressing alarm, but all 
declaratory of lovilty. Similar declarations were 
made at Madras .'^nd Bombay—^two cities of which 
wc have said little, because they w'crc happily 
exempt from insurgent difficulties, A few lines 
will suffice to shew the relation between these two ■ 
cities and Calcutta, as scats of presidential govern¬ 
ment. Madras is situated on the cast coast, fur 
down towards Ceylon—^perhaps the woret port in 
the world for the arrival and departure of shipping, 
on account of the peculiar surf that rages near the 
dxore. Fort St George, the original settlement, is 
the nucleus around which have collected the houses 
and buildings which now constitute Madras. As 
Calcutta is called ‘Fort William’ in official docu¬ 
ments, so is Madras designated ‘ Port St George.’ 
The principal streets out of the fort constitute 
‘Black Town,’ Bombay, oh the opposite coast, 
boasts of a splendid harbour that often excites the 
envy of the Madras inhabitants. Tlie city is built 
on two or three islands, which are so connected 
hjf causeways and other constructions ai? to enclose 
a magnificent harbour. Nevertheless Madras 
has the larger popi^tion, the numbers being 
seven hundred and twenfy thfmand against five 
hundred and sixty thousand. So for as this 
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Chronicle is concerned, both cities may pass with¬ 
out further description. Bach was a metropolis, 
in all that concerned military, judicial, and civil 
proceedings; and each remained in peace during 
the mutiny, chiefly owing to the native armies of 
Madras and Bombay being formed of more man¬ 
ageable materials than that of Bengal. Lord 
Harris at the one city, and Lord Elphinstone at 
the other, received numerous declaration# of loyalty 
from the natives; and were enabled to render 
military service to the governor-general, rather 
than seek aid from him. 

In Calcutta, there was more difficulty than in 
Madras and Bombay. The government had to 
defend itself against ^ropcans as well as natives. 
It has already been stated that great hostility was 
shewn towards this government by resident Euro¬ 
peans not belonging to the Company’s service. On 
the one side, the Company was accused of regarding 
India as a golden egg belonging to its own servants; 
on the other, the Company sometimes complained 
that missionaries and newspapers encouraged dis¬ 
affection among tlie natives. This had been a 
■standing quarrel long before the mutiny broke out. 
As ministers of religion, missionaries of various 
Christian denominations were allowed to pursue 
tlieir labours, but without direct encouragement. 
Tliey naturally sympathised with the natives; but, 
however pure may have been their motive, it must 
be admitted that the missionaries often employed 
language that tended to place the Company and 
the natives in the antagonistic position of tljc 
injurers and tlie injured. In September 1850 
certain missionaries in the Bengal presidency 
presented a memorial, setting forth in strong terms 
the deplorable social condition of the natives— 
enumerating a series of abuses and defects in 
the Indian government; and recommending the 
appointment of a commission of inquiry, to com¬ 
prise men of independent minds," unbiassed by 
official or local prejudices. Tbe alleged abuses 
boro relation to the jwlicc and judicial «ystems, 
gang-robberies, disputes about unsettled bound¬ 
aries, the use of torture to extort confession, 
the zemindary system, and many others. The 
memorialists asserted that if remedies were not 
speedily applied to those abuses, the result would 
be disastrous, as ‘the discontent of the rural 
population is daily increasing, and a bitter feeling 
of hatred towards their rulei’S is being engendered 
in their minds,’ Mr Halliday, lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal, in reply to the memorial, pointed out the 
sinj^ar omission of the missionaries to make any 
even the most brief mention of the numerous mea¬ 
sures undertaken by the government to remove 
the veiy evils complained of; thereby exhibiting a 
onesided tendency inimical to the ends of justice, 
lie declined to accede to the appointment of a 
commission on • these grounds: That without 
flen)dng the existence of great social evils, ‘the 
government is in possession of fuU information 
regarding them; ^at ffieasures are under con¬ 
sideration, or in actual prepress, for applying 


remedies to such of them as are remediable by the 
direct executive or legislative action of the govern¬ 
ment ; while the cure of others must of necessity 
bo left to the more tardy progress of national 
advancement in the scale of civRisation and social 
. improvement.’ He expressed his ‘ absolute dissent 
from the statement made, doubtless in perfect 
good faith, that the peoide exhibit a spirit of 
sullen discontent, on account of tho miseries 
ascribed to them; and that there exists amongst 
them that bitter hatred to the government which 
has filled the memorialists, as they declare, with 
alarm as well as sorrow.’ The British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, consisting of pIanter-«, landed proprietors, 
and others, supported tho petition for the appoint¬ 
ment of a commis.sion, evidently with the view of 
fighting the missionaries with their own weapons, 
by shewing that the missionaries were exciting 
the natives to disafleclion. Mr Halliday declined 
to rouse up these elements of discord; Viscount 
Canning and the supremo council supported him; 
and tho Court of Dh’cctors approved of the course 
pureued. 

In tho earlier weeks of the mutiny, or rathei' 
before tho mutiny had actually begun, the colonel 
of a regiment at Barrackporo, as has already been 
shown, brought censure upon himself by taking 
the duties of a missionary or Christian religious 
teacher among his own troops. Whatever-judg¬ 
ment may be passed on this officer, or on those 
who condemned him, it is at least important to 
hear in mind that, throughout the whole duration 
of the mutiny and the battles consequent on it, 
one class of theorists persisted in asserting that 
tJie weli-meant exertions of pious Christians had 
alarmed the ju’ejudices of the native soldicre, and 
had led to tho Revolt. Right or wrong, this 
theory, and the line of conduct that had led to 
it, greatly increased tho embarrassments of the 
governor-general, and rendered it impossible for 
him to pursue a line of conduct that woidd please 
all parties. 

Much more hostile, however, was tlie feeling 
raised against him in relation to an important 
measure concerning newspapers—turning against 
him the bitter pens of ready writers who resented 
any check placed upon their licence of expre.ssion. 
On the 13th of June, the legislative council of 
Calcutta, on the motion of tho governor-general, 
passed an act whereby the liberty of the prcs.s in 
India was restricted for one year. The effect of 
this law was to replace the Indian press, for a 
time, very much in the position it occupied before 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s government gave it libei’ly 
in 1836. Sir Thomas Munro and other expe¬ 
rienced persons had, long before this l.ast-iiamcd 
date, protested against any analogy between 
England and India, in reference to the freedom 
of tho i)res8. Sir Thomas was connected with the 
Madras government; but his observations were 
intended to apply to the whole ot British India. 
In 1822 he said: ‘ I cannot view the question of 
a free press in this country Avithout feeling tliat 
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the tenure by -which we hold our power never has 
been and never can be the liberties of the people. 
Were the people all our own countrymen, I would 
prefer the utmost freedom of the press; but as 
they arc, nothftig could be more dangerous than 
such freedom. In place of spreading useful 
knowledge among the people and tending to their 
better government, it would generate insubordi¬ 
nation, insurrection, and anarchy. A free 

press and the dominion of strangers are things 
which arc incomp-atible, and which cannot long 
exist together. For what i.s the lirst duty of a 
free pre's? It is to deliver the country from a 


foreign yoke, and to sacrifice to this one great 
object every meaner consideration; and if we 
'hiako tho press i-eally free to tlie natives as well 
as to Europeans, it must inevitably lead to this 
result.’ Munro boldly, whether wisely or not, 
adopted the theoiy of India being a conquered 
country, and of the natives being more likely 
to write against than for their English rulens, if 
allowed unfettered freedom of the press. lie 
pointed out that the re.strictious on this freedom 
were reiilly very few; extending only to attacks 
on the character of government and its officers, 
and on the religion of tho natives. In rej)Iy 
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to a suggestion_ that the native press might be 
placed under restriction, without affecting tho 
Indo-British newspapero read by Europeans, he 
said : ‘We cannot have a monopoly of Uie freedom 
of tlie press; we cannot confine it to Europeans 
only. There is no device or contrivance by wliidi 
this can be done.’ In fine, he declared his opinion 
that if the native press were made free, ‘ it must 
in time produce nearly the same consequences 
here which it doe.s cvdrj’wUcro else; it must 
spread among the people the principles of liberty, 
and stimulate them to expel the strangers whq 
rule over them, and to establish a national govern¬ 
ment.’ When tho liberty of tho press was made 
free and fiill in 1835, the Court of Directors severely 
censured Sir Charles Metcalfe’s government for 
having taken that step without permission from 
London, and directed that the subject should be 
reconsidered; but Lord Auckland, who succeeded 
Sir Cliarles as governor-genei-al, pointed out w'liat 
appeared to him tho difficulty of rescinding the 
liberty when once granted; ftnd tho directors 


yielded, though very unwillingly. The minnie, 
in which the alteration of tlie law was made in 
1835, -was from the pen of Mr (afterwards Lord) 
Macaulay; but this eminent person at the same 
time admitted that the governor-general had, and 
ought to have, a power suddenly to check this 
liberty of tlic pre.ss in perilous times. The mem¬ 
bers of the supreme council at Calcutta, in their 
minutes on this sulyect, asserted the power and 
right of the goverament to use the check in periods 
of exigency. 

Viscount Canning, conceiving tliaf all his pre- 
decessoi-s had recognised tho possible necOssity 
of curbing tfee liberty of the press, considered 
whether the exigency for so doing had arrived. 
He found that it would be of little use tq control 
the native press unless that of tho English w^el-e 
controlled also; because he wished to avoid 
invidious distinctions; and because some of the 
newspapers, thongh printed in the English lan- 
guagej were written, owned, and published by 
natives, almost exclusively for'circulation among 
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native readers. The natives, it was found, were 
in the habit of procuring English newspapers, not 
only those published in Ind^i^'but others -pub¬ 
lished in England, and of causing the political 
news relating to their own country to bo translated 
and read to them. This might not be amiss if 
the government w'cre made responsible for such 
articles only a^ emanated from it; but the natives 
were often greatly alarmed at articles and speeches 
directed against them, or against their usages and 
religion, in'the Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
news})a))cra—not by the government,, but by indi- - 
vidual writers. The newspaper press in India, I 
whether English or native, has generally been : 


distinguished by great violence in the mode of 
opposing tlie government; this violence, in times 
of peace, was disregarded by those against whom 
it was directed; but at a time, when a hundred 
thousand native troops w'cro more or less Mu 
mutiny, and when Mohammedan leaders were 
endeavouring to enlace this military revolt into 
a national rebellion. Viscount Canning and his 
colleagues deemed it right to place a restriction on 
the liberty of the press, during the disturbed state 
of India. 

Very little has hitherto been knowri in England 
concerning the native ucw.spapers of India; for 
few exwpt the t’ompany’s servants have come in 
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contact with tlicm. Their number is considerable, 
but the copies printed of each are exceedingly 
limited. In the Agra government alone, a few 
years ago, there were thirty-four native papers, of 
which the a^regate circulation did not reach \ 
iivo thousand, or less than sixty each on an average. 
Borne appeared weekly, some twice a week. Borne 
were printed in Persian, others in Oordoo, others 
in Hindee. About twenty more wore published in 
vaiious towns in the northwest regions of India. 
A few were sensible, many more trivial, but nearly 
all abusive of the government. As estimated by 
an English standard, the extremely small circula¬ 
tion would have rendered them wholly innocuous; 
but such was not the case in the actual state of 
alfiiirs. The misetably written and badly litho¬ 
graphed little sheets of news had, each, its group 
of men seated round a fluent reader, and listening 
to the contents; one single copy sufficed for a 
whole regiment of sepoys; and it was obsorwid, 
during a year or two before the Revolt, that the 


sepoys listened with, nn wonted eagcrnc.'s to the 
reading of articles grossly vituperative of the 
government. The postal reform, eflected by the 
Marquis of Dalhousic, exceeding in liberality even 
that of England itself, is believed to have led to 
an unexpected evil connected with the dissemina¬ 
tion of seditious intelligence in India. To save 
expense, he placed natiyes instead of Enrope.ans in 
most of the offices connected with this service; 
and it appears probable, from facts elicited during 
the mutiny, tliat Hindoo aud Mohammed.an post¬ 
masters were far too well acquainted with the 
substance of many of the lottere which iKisscd 
through theirJiands. 

It may be well here to state that Lord Harris, 
governor of the presidency of Madras, dwelt on 
the unfair tone of the British press in India, 
before the actual commencement of iho mutiny at 
Meerut. On the 2d of May he made a minute 
commencing thus : ‘I have now been three yeare 
in India, and during that period have made a 
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pojnt 6f keeping myself acquainted ■wifll tlie 'S^or 
of &e laJger portion of thO British press, through^ 
out tho country; and I har^e no hesitafidfi in 
asserting my impression to bo that it is, more 
particularly in this presidency, dUdoyai in tone, 
un-English in spirit, and wanting in principle- 
seeking every opportunity, whether rightly or 
wrongly, of holding up the govemipent to oppro¬ 
brium.’ He denied that any analogy could be 
flimishod from the harinlessness of such attacks 
in the home country; because, in Eng-land, ‘every 
man is oertam of having an opportunity of bring¬ 
ing his case before the public, either by means of 
rival newspapers or in parliament.’ This facility 
is not affoi'ded in India; and thus the newspaper 
articles are left to work their effects uncompen¬ 
sated. ‘ I do not see how it is possible for the 
natives, in the towns more especially, with the 
accusations, misrepresentations, and calumnies 
which are constantly brought before them, to 
come to any other conclusion than that tho 
government of their country is carried on by 
imbecile and dishonest men.’ 

The legislative statute of the 13th of June may 
bo described in a few words. All printing-presses, 
types, and printing-machinery throughout British. 
India were, by virtue of this act, to be registered, 
and not used without licence from the government. 
Magistrates were empowered to order a search of 
suspected buildings, and a seizure of all unr^tered 
printing-apparatus and printed paper found 
therein. All applications for a printing-licence 
were to be made on oath of the proprietor, with 
full particulars on certain specified matters. The 
licence might bo refused or granted; and. If 
granted, might he at any time revoked. A copy 
of every paper, sheet, or book was required to be 
sent to the authorities, immediately on being 
printed. The government, by notice in the govern¬ 
ment gazette, might prohibit the publication of tho 
whole or any part of any book or paper, cither in 
the whole or any part of India; and this was 
equally applicable whether the book or paper were 
printed in India" or any other country. Tho 
penalty—for using unlicensed printing-machinery, 
or for publishing in defiance of a gazette order— 
was a fine of fiOOO rupees (.£600), or two years’ 
imprisonment, or both. This punishment -was so 
rigorous, that the instances were very few in which 
tho press disobeyed the new law; it produced great 
esa.speration in some quarters; but tho proprietors 
of newspapers generally placed such a chock upon 
editors and writers as to prevent the insertion of 
such articles as would induce the government to 
withdraw the printing-licence. 

So alien are such x’estrietions to 4he genius of 
tho English people, that nothing but dire necessity 
could have driven the Calcutta government to 
make them. They must be judged by an Indian, 
not an English standard. It is well to remark, 
however, as shewing the connection of events, that 
this statute was one cause of the violent attacks 
made against Lord Canning in London; the 


fteedom, checked in India, appeared in stronger 
form than ever when several of the writers cainte 
Over to England, or sent for printing in England 
books or pamphlets written in India. When one 
of these editors arrived in London, he brought with 
him a petition or memorial, signed by some of tho 
Europeans at Calcutta not connected with the 
government, praying for the removal of Viscount 
Canning from the olEce hold by him. 

Having thus pa.«sed in review three couraes of 
proceeding adopted by the Indian govemment 
consequent on the outbreak—in reference to mili¬ 
tary operations, to judicial punishments, and to 
public opinion—we will now notice in a similarly 
rapid way the line of poli(y adopted by the home 
government to stem the mutiny, and by the British 
nation to succour those who had suffered or were 
suftering by it. 

It was on the 27th of June that the government, 
the parliament, and the people of England were 
startled \yith the nows that five or six native regi¬ 
ments had revolted at Meerut and Delhi, and that 
tho .ancient seat of the Mogul Empire was in the 
hands of mutineers and rebels. During some weeks 
previously,ob8ervations had occasionally been made 
in parliament, relating to the cartridge troubles at 
Barrackpore and Berhampovo; but the ministers 
always averred that those troubles were slight in 
character. The Earl of Bllenborough, who had 
been governor-general from 1842 to 1844, and who 
possessed ojetensive knowledge of Indian affairs 
generally, had also drawn attention occasionally 
to the state of the Indian armies. While India 
was in commotion, but six or seven weeks before 
England wtw aware of that fact, the earl asked tho 
ministers, (on May 19th) what arrangonieuts had 
been made for reinforcing the British army in 
India. Lord Panmure, as war-minister, replied 
that cci-tain regiments intended for India had boon 
diverted from that service and sent to China; but 
that four other regiments would be ready to 
depart from England about the middle of June, 
to relieve regiments long stationed in the East 
Indies; irrespective of four thousand recruits for 
the Company’s service. On the 9ih of June 
Lord Ellonborough expressed suspicions that a 
mutinous feeling was being engendered among the 
sepoys, by a fear on-their part that their religion 
was about to be tampered with ; this expression 
of opinion led to various coUntcr-views in both 
Houses of parliament. 

Two or three paragraphs may here be usefully 
given, to shew to how great an extent the number 
and distribution of European troops in India 
hid been a subject of consideration among the 
governing authorities, both at Oaloutta and in 
London. Towards the close of 1848 tho Marquis 
of DalhoUsie drew attention to tho propriety, or 
even necessity, of increasipig tho European clement 
in the Indian armies; and, to this end, he sug¬ 
gested that an application should be made to tjie 
crown for three additional regiments of the royal 
army. This was attended to; three regiments 
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boiug pvoThptly sent. ' In March 1849, conseqi^t 
ott^the operations in the Pnnjauh, application was 
made for two more Queen’s regiments; which 
was in like manner quickly responded to. All 
these additions, be it observed, were to be fully 
paid for by the Company. These five regiments, 
despatched during the early months of 1849, com¬ 
prised 220 commissioned officers, and 6336 non¬ 
commissioned, rank and file. In 1883, after the 
amncxation of Pegu, the marquis wrote home to 
announce that that newly-acquired province could 
not be securely held with a less force than three 
European regiments, eight native regiments, and a 
proportionate park of artillery; and he asked: 

‘ Whence is this force to be derived V The British 
empire in India was growing; the European 
military element, he urged, must grow with it; 
and he demanded three new regiments from Eng¬ 
land to occupy Pegu, seeing that those already in 
India were required in the older provinces and 
presidencies, 'fhere were at that time five regi¬ 
ments of European cavalry in India, all belong¬ 
ing to tlio Queen’s army; and thirty regiments 
of European infantry, of which twenty-four were 
Queen’s, and the remaining six belonging to the 
Company. As the crown retained the power of 
drawing away the royal regiments from India at 
any time of eme^jgcncy, the marquis deemed it pru¬ 
dent that the three additional i-egiments required 
should belong to the Company, one to each presi¬ 
dential army, and not to the royal forces. The 
Company, by virtue of the act passed that year 
(1853), obtained pennis.sion to inci’casc the number 
of European troops belonging absolutely to it in 
India; and, that permission being obtained, three 
additional regiments were planned in the year, 
to comprise about 2700 officers and men. Only 
two out of the three,- however, were really 
organised. When the W'ar with Russia broke out 
ill 185 t, a sudden demand was made for the 
services of several of the Queen’s regiments in 
India—namely, the 22d, 25111, 9Cth, and 98tli 
foot, and the" 10th Hussars; at the same time, 
as only the 27th and 35th foot W'ere ordered 
out to India, the royal troops at the disposal of 
tho governor-general were lessened by three 
regiments. This step the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
and hi.s colleagues at Calcutte, most earnestly 
deprecated. A promise was made that two more 
regiments, the 82d and 90th foot, should bo sent 
out early in 1855; but the marquis objected 
to tho weakening of the Indian army even by 
a single English soldier. In a long dispatch, 
he dwelt upon tho insufficiency of this army for 
tho constancy increasing area of the British army 
in India. The European army in India, the 
Queen’s and the Company^’s together, was in effect 
only two battalions stronger in September 1864 
tliau it had been in Jaauaiy 1847; although in 
that interval of nearly eight years the Punjaub, 
Pegu, and Nagpoor, had been added to. British 
India, The army was* so scattered oyer this 
immense area, that there was only one European 


battalion between Calcutta and Agra, a distance of 
nearly eight hundred miles. The marqtils earnestly 
entreated the imperial government not to lessen 
his number, already too small, of* European troops 
—not only because tho area to be defended 
had greatly increased; but because many of the 
princes of India were at that time looking with 
a strange interest at the war with Russia, as 
if ready to side with the stronger power, which¬ 
ever that might be. There were symptoms of 
this kind in Pegu, in Nepaul, and elsewhere, 
which he thought ought not to he disregarded. 
Np document penned by the marquis throughout 
his eight years’ career in India was more ener¬ 
getic, distinct, or positive than this; he protested 
respectfully hut earnestly against any further 
weakening of the European element in his forces. 
The home government, however, had engaged 
in a war with a great power which needed .all 
its resources; the withdrawal of the regiments 
was insisted on; and tho governor-general was 
forced to yield. 

The ye.ar 1855 presented nothing w'ortliy of 
comment in relation to tho Indian armies; but in 
February 185C, just on surrendering tbe veins of 
government to Viscount Canning, tbo Marquis of 
Dalhousie drew up a minute bearing on this 
subject. At that time, fifteen months before the 
commencement of the mutiny at Meei-ut, there 
were thirty-three regiments of European infantry 
in India.* The marquis sketched a plan, for so 
redistributing the forces as to provide for tho 
principal stations during peace, and also for a 
field-army in cose of outbreak in Cabool, Ca.sh- 
mere, Ne])au], Av.-i, or other adjacent states; he 
required two additional regiments to effect this, 
and showed how the whole thirty-five might most 
usefully be apportioned between the three presi- 
dciicies.t He suggested that this number of 24 
Queen’s regiments of foot should be a minimum, 
not at any time reducible by tho imperial govern- 
meut without consent of the Indian authorities; 
he remembered tlie Crimean w.ir, and dreaded 
the consequence of any possible future war in 
depriving India of royal troops. These woi'C 
suggestions, made by the Marquis of Dalhousie 
when about to leave India; they possessed no other 
authority than as suggestions, and do not appear 
to have been taken officially into considefatiou 
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until tlio mutiny threw everything into con- 
fuiion. During the later months of 1856, Viscount 
Canning, the new govwnor-general, drew the 
attention of the. Court of Directors to the fact 
that the English officer's in the native, regiments 
had become far too few in number; some were 
appointed to irregular corps, others to civil duties, 
until at length the regiments were left very much 
undcr-offiepred. As, a means of partially meotiug 
this want, the directors authorised in. September 
Drat every regular native infantry or cavalry 
regiment should have two additional officers, one 
ca])tain and one lieutenant; and that each 
European regiment in the Company’s serviCe 
should have double this amount of addition. In 
the same month it was announced by the mili¬ 
tary authorities in London that the two royal 
regiments, 25th and 89th, borrowed from India for 
the Eussian war in 1854, should be replaced by 
two others early in 1857; and that at the same 
time two additional regiments of Queen’s foot 
should be sent out, to relieve the lOth and 20lh, 
which had been in India ever since 1842. 

The year of the mutiny, 1857, witnessed the 
completion of the military arrangement planned 
in 1856, and the organisation of others arising out 
of the complicated state of affairs in Persia, China, 
and India. About the middle of Febreary, the 
second division of the army intended for the 
Persian expedition left Bombay, making, with the 
first division, a force of about 12,000 men under 
the command of Sir James Outrara. About 4()0() 
of that number were European treops.* Vi.scount 
Canning, speculating on the probability that a 
third division would be needed, iioiutcd out that 
India could not possibly sui)p]y it; and that it 
would be necessary that the home government 
should send out, not only the four regiments 
already agreed on, but three others in addition, 
and that the 10th and 29th regiments should not 
return to Europe so early as had been planned. 
There was another complication, arising out of the 
Chinese war; the 82(1 and 90th foot, intended to 
replace the two regiments withdrawn from India 
during the Crimean war, were now despatched to 
the Chinese seas instead of to India; and the 
directors had to make apiJication for two others. 
Early in May, before any troubles in India were 
known to the sutliorities in London, it was 
arranged that the plan of 165G should be renewed 
—two Queen’s regiments to bo sent out to rephKie 
those withdrawn for tlie Crimean war; and two 
others to relieve the lOlh and 29th—bringing the 
royal infantry in India to the usual number of 
twenty-four regiments. Of these four regiments, 

• firtt, Btvision, under Major-general Stalker— 

Native*, ..... 3650 

Enropeuna, ..... rsiu 

1 ' 6820 

Second Dioision, under Erlgadicr-genernl Havelock— 

Natives, , . . . i 4370 

Uaropcana, ..... 1770 

OHO 


two wore to proceed to Calcutta, one to Madras, 
and one to Kuracheo. They w'cre to consist ^ of 
the 7th Fusiliers, the 88th and 90th foot, atid the 
3d battalion of the Rifle Brigade. It was also 
planned that the 2d and 3d Dragoons should go 
out to India to relieve the 9th Lancers and 14th 
Dragoons. Furthermore, it was arranged that 
these six regiments should take their departure 
from England in June and July, so as to arrive 
in India at a favourable season of the year; and 
that with them should go out drafts from Chatham, 
in number sufficient to complete the regiments 
already in India u]i to their regular established 
strength. So far as concerned Persia, tlic pro- 
)) 0 sed third division was not necessary ; the Shah 
a.ssented to term.s which—fortunately for British 
India—not only rendered this increased force 
unnecessary, but set free the two divisions .already 
sent. 

Such was the state of the European clement in 
the Indian army at, and some time before, the 
commencement of the mutiny. It was on the 
27th of June, we have said, that the b.ad news 
from Meerut reached London. Q'wo days after- 
wai'ds, the Court of Directors ordered officers at 
home on furlough or sick-leave to return to their 
regiments forthwith, so far as health would permit. 
They also made a requisition to the government 
for four full regiments of infantry, in addition to 
those already decided on; to be relumed, or 
replaced by other four, when the mutiny should 
be ended. On the lal of .luly—shewing thereby 
the importance attached to the subject-the govern¬ 
ment announced, not only its acquiesccjice in the 
demand, but the numbers or designations of the 
regiincnts marked out—namely, the I9tli, 38tli, and 
79th foot, and tlie let b.attalion of the 1st foot. 
It was also agreed to that the four regiments 
intended to have been relieved—namely, the Idth 
and 29tli foot, and the 9th and 14th Dragoon.s— 
should not be relieved at present, but that, on the 
contrarj', drafts should go out to reinforce them. 
Another mail arrived, making known ffirther 
disasters; whereupon the dircctoi'S on the 14th of 
July made .another application to govennnent for 
sir more regimeiits of infantry, and eight com¬ 
panies of royal artillery—the artillerymen to bo 
sent out from England, the horees from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the guns and ammunition to be 
provided in India itself. Two days afterwards—so 
urgent did the necessity appear—^the government 
named the six regiments which should bo sent out 
in compliance with this requisition—namely, the 
20th, 34th, 42d, 54th, and 97 th foot, and the 2d 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade; together with two 
troops of horse-artillery, and six com 2 >anies of 
roysd (foot) artiUory. 

Summing up all th<»> arrangements, therefore, 
we.find the following result; Two regiments of 
royal infantry—7th Fusiliers and 88th foot—were 
to go to India, to replace two borrowed or with¬ 
drawn fii'oni the Company in 1854 ; two others— 
the 90th foot and the 3d battalion of the Rifle 
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Brigade—to relieve the 10th and 29th foot, and two 
ref^nients of cavalry—the 2d and M Dragoons— 
to relieve )the 9th Lancers and 14th Dragoons, but 
the four relieved regiments not to return till the 
mutiny shoidd be quelled; four regiments of 
infantry—the 19th, 38th, and 79th foot, and the 1st 
battalion of the Ist foot—to go out in consequence 
of the bad nows received from India at the end of 
June; six regiments of infantry—the 20th, 34tli, 
42d, 54th, 97tb, and 2d battalimi of the Rifle 
Brigade—together with several troops and com¬ 
panies of artillery, were to go out in consequence 
of the still more disastrous news received in tlic 
middle of July; drafts w'crc to go out to bring 
up to the full strength the whole of the Queen’s 
regiments in India; and, Ifistly, reernits were to 
go out, to bring up fo the full complement the 
whole of the European regiments belonging to the 
Company. These various augmentations to the 
strength of armed Europeans in India amounted 
to littlo less than twenty-four thousand men, all 
placed under orders by the middle of July. 

Various discussions bearing^ on the military 
arrangements for India, took place in tlio two 
houses of parliament. . Lord Ellcnborough fre¬ 
quently recommended the embodiment of the 
militia and the calling out of the j^jomanry, in 
order that England might not bo left defenceless 
l)y sending a very strong royal army to India. 
Tire Earl of Ilardwieke suggested tliat all the 
troops at Aldershott camp, about .sixteen thousand 
in number, should at once be sent oil' to India. 
Tlicso, and other members of bolli Houses, insisted 
on the perilous position of India; whereas the 
ministers, in their speeches if not in their pro¬ 
ceedings, treated the mutiny as of no very serious 
iniportaiice. DifFerenecs of opinion existed to a 
most remarkable extent; but the president of the 
Board of Control, Mr Vernon Smith, subjected 
himself at a later period to very severe criticism, 
on account of the boldness of the assertions made, 
or the extent of the ignorance displayed, in the 
earlier stages of the mutiny. When the news 
from Moenit and Delhi arrived, ho said in the 
House of Commons: ‘ I hope that the House will 
not be carried away by any notion that wc exag¬ 
gerate the danger because wo have determined 
upon sending out these troops. It is a measure 
of security alone with resj)ect to the danger to 
be apprehended. I cannot agree with the right 
honourable gentlemen (Mr Disraeli) that our 
Indian empire is imperiled by the present dis¬ 
aster. I say that our Indian empire is net 
imperiled; and 1 hope that in a ^ort time the 
disaster, dismal as it is, will be elFectuaUy sup¬ 
pressed Ilf the force already w that country . 

Luckily the outrage has taken place at Dellii; 
because it is notorious that that place may'be easily 
surromded; so that if, wo could not reduce it 
by force, wo could by famine. Unfor¬ 

tunately, the mail left qn the 28th of May; 
and I cannot, therefore, apprise the House tliat 
the fort of Delhi has Irecn razed to tho^-ound; 


but I hope that ample retribution has by this 
time been inflicted on tho mntineere.* That 
other pewons, military as well as civil, felt the 
mutiny to bo a wholly unexpected phenomenon, is 
true; but this minister obviously erred by his posi¬ 
tive assertions; his idea of ‘easily snrrounding* 
a walled city seven miles in eircirit was prepos¬ 
terous ; and there was displayed an unpardonable 
ignorance of the state of the armies in tliat countiy 
in tho further assertion that ‘ there are troops in 
India equal to any emergency.’ 

A question of singular interest and of great 
importanco arose—how should the reinforcements 
of troops be sent to India ? But before entering on 
this, it will bo Avell to notice the aiTangements 
made for providing a commander for them when 
they should reach their destination. As soon as it 
was known in Loudon, early in July, that General 
Anson was dead, the government appointed Sir 
Colin Campbell as his successor. The provisional 
appointment of Sir Patrick Grant as commander 
of tlie forces in India ivas ajiproved as a judicious 
step on the part of the Calcutta goveinment; but, 
iiglilly or wrongly, tho permanent appointment 
to tliat high office had come to be considered 
a ministerial privilege in London; and thus Sir 
Colin was sent out to supersede Sir Patrick. For¬ 
tunately, tho general selected can-ied with him tlie 
trust and admiration of all parties. For a time, it 
is true, there was a disposition to foster a Campbell 
party and a Grant party among newspaper writers. 
One would contend that Sir Colin, though a brave 
and good soldier, and without a superior in com¬ 
mand of a brigade, had nevertheless been without 
opportunity of shewing those powers of combina¬ 
tion necessary for the suppression of a wide-spread 
mutiny, pcrhaiis tho rcconqucst of an immense 
empire; whereas Sir Patrick was just the man 
for the'occasion, possessing tlie very cxiiei'icnee, 
temper, and other qualities for dealing Avith tho 
native soldiers. On the other hand, it Avas con¬ 
tended that Campbell Avas something more than 
a mere general of brigade, having successl'nlly 
commanded masses of troops equal in extent to 
armies during the Punjaub war; Avhoreas Grant, 
being by professional education and military 
sympathies a Bengal officer—although afterwards 
commander at Madras—had imbibed that general 
leaning toAvards the sepoys which rendered such 
officers unfit to deal sternly with them in time of 
disaffection. Happily, this controverey soon came 
to an cud; Sir Colin was pronounced by the public 
verdict to be the right man, without any dis¬ 
paragement to Sir Patrick; and it was judiciously 
su^sted by the Earl of Ellcnborough that tlie 
last-namefl general might, with groat advantage 
to the state, be made a military member of tlic 
supreme council at Calcutta, to atlvise the gover¬ 
nor-general on army and military .subjects. The 
nation recognised in Sir Colin tho soldierly 
promptness which had distinguished Wellington 
and Napier, and which he illustrated in the fol¬ 
lowing way: On the morning of Saturday tho 11 th 
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of '4tily,tho news of General Anson’s death reached 
London; at two o’clock on the same day a cabinet 
counoil was held; immediately after the eouncil 
an interview took place between the minister of 
war and the commander of the forces; oonseqiwnt 
on this interview, Sir Oolin Campbell was offered 
the post of commander-in>chief in India; he 
accepted it; he was askSd how soon he could take 
his departure; his reply was ‘To-morrow;’ and, 
true to his word, he left England on the Sunday 
evening—taking very little with him but the 
clothes on his back. Men felt that there would 
be no unnecessary amount of ‘ circumlocution'’ in 
the proceedings of such a general—a veteran who 
had been an officer in the army forty-nine years ; 
and who, during that long period, had served in 
the Walcberen expedition; then in the Peninsular 
battles and sieges of Vimieira, Corunna, Barossa, 
Vitoria, San Sebastian, and Bidassoa; then in 
North America; then in the West Indies; then 
in the first Chinese war; then in the second Sikh 
war; and lastly in the Crimea. 

Sir Colin Campbell, as a passenger remarkably 
free from luggage and baggage of. every kind, was 
.able to take advantage of the quickest route to 
India—by rail to Folkestone, steam to Boulogne, 
rail to Marseille, steam to Alexandria, rail and 
other means to Suez, and thence steam to Cal¬ 
cutta. Whether the troops could take advantage 
of this or any other kind of swift conveyance, was 
a question whereon public authorities and public 
advisers soon found themselves at variance. There 
were four projects—to proceed through France to 
Alexandria and Suez; to roach Alexandria by 
sea from Southampton; to steam from England 
to Calcutta round tho Capo of Good Hope; and 
to take this last-named route by sailing-ships 
instead of steamers. A few words may usefully 
be said on each of these four plans. 

As the overland route through France is the 
quickest, some advisers urged that it would thci-c- 
fore bo tho best; but this was by no means a 
necessary inference. It would require .an immense 
amount of changing and shifting. Thrice would 
the men of the various regiments have to enter 
railway-trains—at London or some other English 
station, at Boulogne, and at Alexandria—perhaps 
also a fourth time at Paris; thrice woidd they 
have to leave railWay-trains—at Folkestone, at 
Marseille, and at Cairo or some other place in 
Egypt; thrice would they have to embark in 
steamcra—at Polk^tonc, at Marseille, and at 
Suez; and thrice would they have to disembark— 
at Boulogne, at Alexandria, and at Calcutta. The 
difficulties incidental to these many changes 
would be very great, although of course not 
insuperable. There would, in addition, be involved 
a delicate international question touching tho 
pass.ago of large bodies of troops through the 
territories of another sovereign. The Emperor of 
France, .at a time of friendly alliance^ would 
po.ssibly have given tho requisite permission ; but 
other considerations would also have weight; and 


it is, on the- whole, not surprising that the route 
through France was left unattempted. 

It does not follow, however, firom diffioultioi in 
tlie French route, that the sea-route to Alexandria 
would be unavailable; on the contrary, that mode 
of transit found many advocates. The distance 
from Southampton to Alexandria is about three 
thousand miles; and .this distance could obviously 
be traversed, in a number of days easy of esti¬ 
mate, by a steamer requiring no transhipment of 
cargo. An other steamer would make the voyage 
from Suez to Calcutta; and an overland passage 
through Egypt would complete the route. This is 
a much shorter route to Calcutta than that rid the 
Cape of Good Hope, in tho ratio of about eight 
thousand mUos to twelve thousand; it is adopted 
for the heavy portion of -the India mail; and 
many persons thought it might well bo adopted 
also for the transmission of troops. Tho ministers 
in p.arliamcnt, however, explained their reasons 
for fobjecting to tbis route. These objections 
referred principally to steamers and coal, of which 
there were no more in the Indian seas than were 
necessary for tho mail service. The matter was 
argued thus: Tlie first mail from England, after 
the nows of the mutiny, left on the 10th of July; 
it would rea(fii Bombay about the 10th of August ; 
a return mail would start from Bombay on tho 
16th of August, describing the arrangements made 
for receiving at Su'ez any troops sent by the' 
Egyptian route; that letter would reach London 
about tbe 16th of September; and if troops were 
sent off immediately, with everything prepared, 
they could not have reiiched India till towards the 
end of October—four months after the rcceij)t of 
tho first disastrous news from Meenit. A vessel 
by the Cape route, if sent off at once, would reach 
as soon. This argument depended wholly on the 
.assumption that it would be necessary to spend 
tliroe months in sending and receiving messages, 
before the troops could safely bo started off 
from Southampton to Alexandria. Some of those 
who differed from the government on this point 
admitted that only a small number of troops could 
be conveyed by this route, owing to the unfinished 
state of the land-conveyance from Alexandria to 
Suez.-* The thirty miles of sandy desert to bo 
traversed, either by marching or in vehicles, 
would necessarily entail much difficulty and 
confusion if the number of troops were large, 
especially as neither the isthmus nor its railway 
belonged to England. Tlion, again, there are 
questions concerning calms, storms, monsoons, 
trade-winds, shoals, and xoral reefti, which were 
warmly discussed by the advocates of different 
systems; some of whom contended that tho Red 
Sea cannot safely be depended on by ship-loads 

* In Aognst 1S57, of the whole rellway flUtonce marked ont 
from Alexandria through Cairo to Snea, SOS milee in lengtl^ about 
175 milee were Snished—nameljr, ikora Alexandria to tbe croeeing 
of the Kile, 05 mllea; from the croaaiag of the Kile to Ceiro, 65 
miles; from Cairo toward# Snea, 45 iallea. The remainder of the 
joomoy oonelsted of SO milee of aandy desert, not at that time 
proeided w^ a railway, hot traversed by omnibnaet or vans. 
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of troops djiring the second half of the year; 
while others argued that the dangers of the 
route aro very slight. On the one side, it was 
represented thal^ by adopting the Sues route, there 
would bo many changes in the modes of travel, 
many sources of confusion wherever those changes 
wore made, many uncertainties whether there 
would bo steamers ready at Sue^ many doubts 
about the supply of coal at Aden and elsewhere, 
many perils of wreck in and near the Red Sea, 
much deterioration of health to the troops during 
the hot weather in that region, and much embar¬ 
rassment felt by Viscount Canning if the troops 
came to him faster than he could transfer them 
up the country. Certain of these goveniment 
doubts were afterwards admitted to be well 
founded; others were shown to be erroneous; and 
though a few regiments were sent by the Sue/, 
route later in the year, it became pretty generally 
admitted, that if only one or two regiments had 
taken that route carl;/ in July, the benefit to 
India would have been very great, and the difil- 
culties not more than might have been easily 
confpiered. 

Next fur consideration was the Capo route. Those 
who admitted that the overland journey was suited 
only for a simll body of troops, and not for an anny 
of lliirty thousand men, had yet to settle whether 
sailing-ships or stcamem were best fitted for this 
service. In some quarters it*was urged; ‘ Employ 
our screw war-steamers; we are at peace in 
Europe, and can send our soldiers quickly by this 
means to India, without the e-xpense of charter¬ 
ing steamers belonging to comiianies or private 
)icn-ous. If sufficient bounties are offered, in one 
week we could obtain seamen enough to man 
I wenty war-steamers. Take the main and lower- 
deck guns out of the shijis; place fifteen hundre’d 
troo[i.s in each of the largo screw linc-of-battlo 
.ships; and man each ship with half the war 
coni])leinenfc, the soldicre tlicmsclvcs serving as 
marines.’ To-this it was replied that liiic of-battle 
ships would bo dearer rather than chcajicr than 
chartered vessels, because they could not lessen the 
charge by back-cargoes. Sir Charles Napier con¬ 
tended, moreover, that screw war-steamers could 
not bo fitted out as troop-ships in less than three 
months after the order was given; and that great 
difficulty would be found in raising men for them. 
The government was influenced by these or similar 
considerations; for no troops were sent out in war- 
vessels—possibly owing to a pnidential wish to 
keep all war-ships ready for warlike exigencies. 

There remained, lastly, the question whether, 
the Capo route being adopted, it would be better 
to hire steam-ships or sailing-ships for conveying 
troops to India. Eager inquiries on this question 
were made in parliament soon after the news of 
the outbreak arrived. The ministers, in reference 
to the superiority of steamers over sailing-ships, 
stated that, from the difficulty in procuring Reamers 
of the requisite kind, and the delay caused by the 
number of intermediate points at which they 


would have to touch for coal, steamers would 
probably not reach the Indian ports more qutiMy 
than sailing-ships. Lord Ellenhorosgh admitted 
that, when he was in India, sailing-vessels were 
found better %an steamers for India voyages in 
the autumnal half of tho year; but this left 
untouched tho important improvements effected 
in steam-navigation during the intervening period 
of fourteen years. The battle was much contested. 
Sir Charles Wood, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
pointed out that fast sailing-ships often went from 
England to Calcutta in 00 to 100 days; that 
auxiliary screws had been known to take from 
90 to 120 days; and therefore that we were not 
certain of quicker voyages by steam than by sail, 
oven (which was doubtful) if coal enough were 
procurable at the Capo.. Tliis roused the advocates 
of steaming, who complained that the minister had 
compared quick sailing-ships with slow steamers. 
Mr Lindsey assorted that the average duration of 
twenty-two sail-voyages was 132 days; and that 
the steam-average would not exceed 94 days. 
Another authority aveiTod that tho average of 
ninety-eight sail-voyages was 130 days; and that 
of seven screw-steam voyages, 93 days. 

Such were a few of the points brought under 
consideration, in connection with tho schemes for 
sending troops to India. We mention them here, 
because they bore intimately on the mutiny and 
its history. A compromise between tho various 
schemes was effected by the government, in this 
way:—The ten thousand troops intended to be 
sent out, as reinforcements, reliefs, and recruits, 
before tho news of the disasters reached England, 
were despatched as originally intended, in ordin¬ 
ary sailing-vessels; tho four thousand additional 
troops, immediately applied for by tho Company, 
were despatched, half in screw-steamers, and half 
in fast-sailing clippers; while the six thousand 
supplied on a still later requisition w*ere sent 
.almost wholly in steamers. It was not until late 
in the year, when tho slowness of most of the 
voyages had been made manifest, that the supe¬ 
riority of steaming became unquestionable—pro¬ 
vided the various coal-depots could be kept well 
supjdied. Setting aside all further controversy 
as to the best mode of transit, the activity of 
the movements was unquestionable. In May 
and June few of the regiments and ships were 
ready, and therefore few only W'ere despatched; 
hut after that the rapidity was something remark¬ 
able. In July more than thirty troop-laden ships 
departed from our shores, carrying numbers 
varying from 131 to 438 soldiers each. August 
was a still more busy month, in relation botli 
to tho number of ships and the average freight 
of each; there being forty troop-laden shi]®, 
carrying from 208 to 1057 soldiers each. In July 
not a single steam-ship was included in the 
number ; but in August nearly half were steamers. 
The most remarkable shipments were those in the 
Jtmes Baines clipper sailing-ship (1037 men of 
the 42d and 92d foot), the Champion of the Sms 
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(lp32 men of tbo 4M and SOtU foot) 
aina fUe ^reat Britain screw-steamer (1067 n»ep 
of the 6th Hussars and 17th Lancers. In these 
three splendid ships the ti-oops wire conveyed 
with a degree of comfort rarely if ever before 
attained in such service. While the nwessary 
arrangements were in progress for shipiupg off 
the twenty-four thousand men chosen by the 
middle of July, other plans vyero being organised 
for despatching further regiments; insomuch that, 
by the end of the year, very nearly forty thousand 
men hod been sent oiF to the scene of mutiny. In 
what order and at what times these troops reached 
their destination, may usefully be noted in a later 
page. Towards the close of the year the Suez 
route was adopted for a few regiments; and the 
rapidity of passage was such as to lea<l to much 
expression of regret that that route had not been 
adopted earlier—although an oinnion'continued to 
prevail on thq part of the govcnimcnt and the 
Company that it would not have been practicable 
to send the bulk of tlie army by that means. 

Another important question arose during the 
year, how these troop.s ought to bo clothed, and 
their health secured. English soldiers comjilain 
of their tightly bntloued and buckled g-oi’mcnts in 
hot weather, oven in an Rnglisb climate; but in an 
Indian summer the oiqircssion of .such clothing is 
very gi'icvous; and much anxiety was manifested, 
when it became known that thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand troops were to set out for the East, as to the 
dress to bo adopted. The War-offieo issued a 
memorandum on the subject, chiefly with the 
view of allaying public anxiety;* but it became 
.iflerwBi’ds known that, owing to blunders and 
accidents similar to those which so disastrously 
affected the Crimean army, the light clothing, even 
if suiBeient in quantity, wws not in the right place 
at the riglit time ; and our galLant men were oidy 
ke]d from complaining by their excitement at the 
work to bo done. It must at the same time bo ' 
admitted that, owing to the slowness of the voyages, I 
the majority of the reinforcements did not land in I 
India till the intense heat of summer liad passed. ' 
In x’efcrenco to the hiqxoi’tant question of the health 
of the troops. Dr James Harrison, of the Com- 

* ‘ Acrording to PxitiUng rogulutlons of «omc years’, standing, 
every soldier on his arrlrnl in India is iirovided with tho following 
artieloB of clothing, In addition to those which compose his kit in 
Ihib country: 

‘ Mounted Mcn.—4 wldto jackets, fl pair of white overalls, 3 
pair of 8cttrliigee overalls, 6 shirts, 4 pair of cotton socks, I pair 
of white br.i CCS. 

‘Foot-soldicrs-t white Jackets, 1 jair of English summer 
trousers, 5 pair of white trousers, B white shirts, S check shirts, 

1 p^r of white liraccs. 

* TOeso articles are not supplied in this country, hut form a part 
of the soldier’s necessaries on his anival in India, and nro coin, 
posed of materials made on tho spot, and best suited to the 
climate. 

‘During his stay in India, Chinn, Ceylon, and at otlicr hot 
stations, he is provided with a tunic and shell Jacket in altcrinite 
years; and In tho year in which the tunic is not l-sucd. the differ, 
enoe in the value of tlio two nrticlos is paid to the soldier, to he 
expended (by tho officer commanding) for bis bcncllt In any articles 
suited to the climate of the station. 

‘The force recently sent out to Thiiia and India has been 
provided witii white cotton helmet and furage-iuyi cavers. i 

‘ Any quantity of light clothing for troops can b* procured on . 
tlie spot iu India at the dmrteat notico.' 


pany’g service, drew up a series of rules or sugm- 
tious, for the use of officers in the muhiifeinetri of 
tlieir troops. These rnlps, which received tho 
approval of Sir Colin Campbell, bore relation to 
the hours of marching; the length of each march; 
tho kind of beverage best for the soldier before 
starting; the marching-dress in hot weather; the 
precautions against sitting or lying in wet clothes; 
tho necessity for bathing; the best choice of food 
and tho best mode of cooking; the stimulants and 
biWoragcs, &c. • 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the modes 
in which the government, the legislature, and the 
press, sought to meet tho difficulties and remedy 
the evils arising out of tho Indian mutiny; nor 
would siieli an eiiiinicration be necessary, fartlwf 
than concerned the really practicable and adopted 
measures. At a time when each mail Iroiii 
India increased the sum-total of disastrous new.s, 
each grievance found its own jicculiav expositor, 
who insisted that t/iat particular grievance had 
been tho main cause of the mutiny, and that a 
remedy must bo found in that particular direction. 
Nciei’lliek’s.s, in a series of short paragraphs to 
dose the present chapter, it may lie possible to 
skotoh tho general ebaraetcr of the jilaus and 
Ihoiigbts that occupied the public mind. 

Hailw.'ij's were not fovgotton. Jtwas strongly 
uigcd that if Indian railways had been begun 
earlier, and carried To a further stage towards 
eoinjiletioii, llie mutiny either could not have, 
hajipcned at .all, or might have been crushed easily 
by a small force having groat powers of locomo¬ 
tion. The disorders in India did not prevent the 
foi’W'arding of sclicuics for new lines of railway— 
such as tho ISinilc I’ailway, from Kurachcc to 
Ilydrabad, there to be eoimccfed with steamers up 
the Indus to Mmiltan; the Pimjaub Railway, from 
Moultan to lialiore, there to join the grand trunk 
railway; the Oiido Railway, to supidy Lucknow 
with a scries of lines radiating in various direc¬ 
tions ; and the East Bengal Railway, to acconinio- 
dato the region eastward of Calcutta. But besides 
these, the mutiny gave a new impetus to schemes 
for carrying railways across Western Asia towards 
India; cither from Scutari (ojiposite Constanti¬ 
nople) to Bagdad, or from Antioch to the Euphrates, 
with a railway or a steam-route thence through 
Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf. Some jiarts of 
these schemes were vei’y wild; the projectors, 
in every case, required guaranteed interest from 
goveniment, on tho ground that the particular 
railway advocated would form a new and quick 
route from Jhigland to India available for govcni- 
meut purposes; but as no guarantee was forth¬ 
coming, the schemes remained in abeyance. 

• Electric telegraplis did nqt ffiil to occupy a por¬ 
tion of public favour; and there is no queption that 
tlieir benefit was immense. Every lessening of 
tho time for transmitting a message from India to 
Londoi^ or vice versa, was so much gained to those 
responsible for quelling the mutiny. In the middle 
of 1857, small portions of submarine caWo wore 
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immefeed ia the Mediterranoaa; bnt b; the end 
of the jrelSl' the Ldands of Oornoa, Sardinia, Malta, 
and Corfii were all conneoted, gj’eafly shortening 
the time for transmitting a telegram foom Alex¬ 
andria to Marseille. Superadded to thi^ the use¬ 
fulness of the telegraph micouraged the projectors 
of new lines’—from Corfti to Alexandria; from 
Antioch to the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf; 
from Sues down the Bed Sea to Aden and 
Korachce. Rival companies occupied much of tlje 
p’ublic attention; and, had the British government 
been favourably disposed towards a guarantee or 
subsidy, engineers were not wanting who would 
have undertaken to connect London with Calcutta 
by an unbroken wira 

Eiver-steaming was advocated as one of the 
great things needed for India. One scheme was 
for an Indus flotilla. Supposing a hundred miles 
of railway to bo constructed from Kurachee to 
Ilydrabad, *thcn the Indus would bo reached 
at a point whence it is navigable to MoultJin 
for five hundred and seventy miles; and it was 
proposed for this service to establish a flotilla of 
fifteen steamers, fitted up for passengers and a 
little cargo, and each tow’ing two ’flat-bottom 
barges for the conveyance of troo[)S and heavy 
cargo. Irrespective of the success or failure 
of any particular project, the cstablishmont of 
steamers on the Indus was unquestionably a 
practical good to which India had a right to look 
forward; for, as a glance at a map will shew, th(> 
Indus instead of the Ganges seems the natural 
route of communication from Europe to the upper 
provinces of India. The Ganges provinces also 
would undergo an immense development of 
resources by the increase of steam-navigation on 
that noble river. 

Gun-boats for India did not fail to find advo¬ 
cates. It w'as deemed almost a certainty that if 
light-draught vessels of this description had" been 
on two or three of die Indian rivers, especially 
the Ganges and the Jumna, the mutineers would 
have met with formidable opponents ;-and even if 
the mutiny were quelled, a few gun-boats might 
act as a cheap substitute for a certain number of 
troops, in protecting places near the banks of the 
great rivers. Impressed with this conviction, the 
East India Company commissioned Messrs Bennie 
to build a small fleet of high-pressure iron gun¬ 
boats ; each to have one boiler, two engines, two 
scjew-propellers, and to carry a twelve-pounder 
gun amidships. The boats were seventy-five feot 
long by twelve wide, and were so constructed 
as to be stowed away in the hold of a ship for 
conveyance from England to India. 

The means of locomotion or communication- 
railways, electric telegraphs, river-steamers, river 
gun-boate—^formed only one portion of the schema 
which occupied public thought during the first 
six months of the mutiny. Still more attention 
^vas paid to men—men for fighting in India and 
for defenditog our home-coasts. Shortly before the 
bad news began to arrive from India, a council 


order snnounoed that tke milltiu Wd!|td net t)« 
called out in 1807; two months i^tet^urds, In 
reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
Viscount Palmerston would not admit that cir¬ 
cumstances were so serious as to necessitate a 
change in this arrangement; he thought that 
recruiting would be cheaper ^an the mililia, as 
a means of keeping up the streQgth of the army. 
In August, however, the ministers obtained an 
act of parliament empowering them to embody 
some of the militia during the recess, if the state of 
public affairs should render such a step necessary. 
A system of active recruiting commenced, and was 
continued steadily during several months. These 
recruits were intended, not to increase the number 
of regiments, but to add a second battalion to many 
regiments, and to increase the number of men in 
cacli battalion; some of tlio regiments were, by this 
twofold i)roccss, raised fi om 800 or 1000 to 2000 
or 21(»0 men each. Volunteers, also, came forward 
from France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and other 
foreign countries; but these wera mostly adven¬ 
turers who sought oflieora’ commissions in India, 
and their services were not needed. The govern¬ 
ment made an attempt to encourage enlisting by 
oflcring commissions in the army to any private 
gentlemen who could bring for\vard a certain 
number of men each—a project not attendc<i with 
much .success. At certain crises, when the news 
from India was more than usually disastrous, 
appeals to patriotism shewed themselves in the 
ucwspai)ers—‘A Young Englishman;’ ‘Another 
Young Euglislinian ‘ A True Briton ;* ‘ One of 
the Middle Class;’ or *A Young Scotsman ’—would 
write to tho journals, pour out his patriotism or 
his indignation, and shew what he would do if 
ho only had the power. One pro^wsed that clerks 
and shopmen out of situations should be embodied 
into a distinct volunteer corps; another said that, 
as he was a gentleman, and wished to avenge the 
foul murder of innocent women and children, ho 
thought that he and such as he ought to be 
enconragctl by commissions in the Indian army; 
another suggested that, if government would use 
them well, many young men would volunteer to 
serve in India, to return to their former mode of 
life when the mutiny was over. Some, rather in 
sarcasm than in earnest, suggested that drapers’ 
shopmen should drop the yard-measure, and go 
to India to fight; leaving to women the duty of 
serving muslins, and laces, and tapes. There was 
a certain meaning in all the suggestions, as 
expressive of honest indignation at the atrocities 
in India, especially those at Cawnpore; but, in its 
practical result, volunteering fell to the ground; 
and even the militia was not much appealed to. 
Various improvements were made in the condition 
of the common soldier; and recruits for tho 
regular army came forward with much readiness. 

■We must now mention those who offered their 
monetary instead of their personal services m , 
alleviation of the difficulties experienced in our 
Indian empire. Long before the mutinies in 
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had an-ived at their <gTeatoBt height, the 
question was ansiousl; debated both in that 
country and in England, what would be the 
worldly condition of the numerous families driven 
from their homes and robbed of all they possessed 
by the sepoys and marauders at the various 
stations? Every mail brought home fresh oon< 
drmation of the fket that the number of fhmilles 
thus impoverished was rapidly inci’easingj while on 
the other hand it was known that the East India 
Company could not reimburse the sufferers without 
much previous consideration. For, in the first 
place, it would have to be considered whether any 
distinction ought to be made between the two 
classes of Europeans in India—the civil and mili¬ 
tary servants of the Oomiiany, and those who, inde¬ 
pendent of the Company, had embarked capital 
in ontcr])riscs connected with indigo factories, 
opium farms, banks, printing-presses, (fee.; and then 
would come a second inquiry whether the personal 
l^roiierty only, or the coramei-cial stock in trade 
also, should bo considered as under the protection 
of the government. It was felt that immediate 
suCcring ought not to wait for th%solution of these 
questions; that when families Jiad been burnt out 
or driven out of their homes, penniless and almost 
unclothed, immediate aid was'needed from some 
quarter or other. This was admitted in the 
Tmijaub, where Sir John Lawrence organised a 
fund for the relief of the necessitous; and it was 
admitted at Calcutta, where Lord and Lady 
<!anniug headed a subscription for providing 
shelter, raiment, and food to the hundreds of 
terrified fugitives who wore constantly flocking to 
that capital. By the time the ]irincipal revolts of 
.fuuo wore known in England, the last week of 
August had arrived; and then commenced one of 
those wonderful efforts in which London takes 
the lead of all the world—the collection of a laigc 
sum of money in a short time to ameliorate the 
suil'crings arising out of some great calamity. 

It was on the 25th of August tliat the lord- 
mayor presided at a meeting .it the Mansion House 
to establish a fund for the relief of the sufferers 
by the Indian mutiny. The sum subscribed at the 
luoetiug did not mucli exceed a thousand pounds; 
but the whole merits of the ca.so being set forth 
in ncw.spapers, contributions poured in from all 
quarters, in the same noble spirit as had been 
manifested during the Crimean disasters. The 
high-born and the wealthy contributed lai’ge sums; 
the middle classes rendered their aid; country 
committees and town committees organised local 
subscriptions; large sums, made up of many small 
elements, were raised as collections after sermons 
in the churches aud»chapels; and when the 
Queen’s subjects in foreign and colonial regions 
heard of this movement, they sought to .shew that 
they too shared in the common English feeling. 
Thousands swelled to tens of thousands, these to 
a hundred thousand, until in the course of a few 
months the fund I’ose to three or four hundred 
thousand pounds. In order to give system to 


the operations, thirty-five thensand droulars were 
issued, by the central committee in London, to 
all the authorities in church and state, to the 
ambassadors and ministers at ibreign oour^ to the 
governors of British colonies, and to the consuls 
at foreign ports. 

This Mutiny Belief Ftmd was administered by 
four committees—General, Financial, llclief, and 
Ladies' Committees, The Genei^ Committee settled 
tl|e principles on which the fund was to be admin¬ 
istered, determined the amount and destinations of 
the remittances'to India, and controlled the pro¬ 
ceedings of the subordmate committees. The 
Financial Committee supervised the accounts, the 
investments of the money, and the airangement of 
remittances. The Relief Committee decided on 
applications for relief, on the administration of 
relief by donation or by loan, and on the applica¬ 
tion of means for the maintenance and cducatiuii 
of cliildrcn. The Ladies’ Committee took charge 
of such details as pertained more particularly to 
their own sex. Each of these committees mot 
once a week. The first remittance was a sum of 
£2000 to Calcutta, to relieve some of the families 
who had been driven by the mutineers to seek 
shelter in that city. This was followed by frequent 
lai-gc remittances to the same place, and to Agra, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Bombay, and Lahore. Com¬ 
mittees, formed iii Calcutta and Bombay, corres¬ 
ponded with the head committee in London, and 
joined in carrying out plans for the expenditure 
of the fund. Tlie donations and loans to persons 
who h.ad anivod in England were small in 
amount; most of the aid being afforded to those 
who had not boon able to leave India. The money 
was put out at interest as fast as the amount in 
hand exceeded the immediate requirements. At 
one time the government made an offer to appoint 
a royal commission for the administration of the 
fund ; but this was declined ; and there has been 
no reason for thinking that the transference of 
authority would have been beneficial. It was soon 
found that there were five classes of sufferers wlio 
would greatly need assistance from this fund— 
families of civil and military oflBcers whose bunga¬ 
lows and furniture had been destroyed at the 
stations; the families of assistants, clerl^ and other 
subordinate empht/Ss at the stations; European 
private traders and settlers, many of whom had 
been ntteriy impoverished ; many missionary 
families and educational establishments; and tjio 
families of a large number of pensionoi-s, overseers, 
aTtiflocr.s, indigo-workers, school-masters, shop¬ 
keepers, hotel-keepers, newspaper printers, &o. To 
apportion the amount of misery among the.se five 
classes would be impossible; but the past chapters 
of this work have afforded examples, sufficiently 
sad and numerous, of the mode in which all r-anlts 
of Europeans in India wore suddenly plunged into 
want and desolation. At Agj’a, when the fort bad 
been relieved from a long invekmeut or siege by the 
rebels, almost the entire^ Clmstititt population was 
not only houseless, but the majority wore without 
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the most essential articles of fornitnre or clothing; 
nearly all were living in cellars and vaults. At 
many other stations it was nearly as had; at 
Lucknow it was still worse. 

India speedily raised thirty thousand pounds on 
its own account, irrespective of aid from England; 
and most of this was expended at Calcutta in pro¬ 
viding as follows: Board and lo(%ing on arrival 
at Calcutta for refugees without homes or friends 
to receive them; clothing for reftigees; monthly 
allowances for ttie support of families who were 
not boarded and lodged out of the fund; loans for 
purchasing fhrniture, clothing, &c.; free grants for 
similar purposes; passage and diet money on board 
Ganges steamers; loans to officers and others to 
pay for the passage of their families to England; 
free passage to England for the widows and fami¬ 
lies of officer's; and education of the children of 
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sufferers. Th«^ were nearly the same purposes 
as those to which the larger English fund was 
applied, ^he East India Company adopted a 
wholly distinct system in recognising the just 
claims of the officers more immediatdy in its 
service, and of the widows and children of those 
who fell during the mutiny—a system based on 
the established emoluments and pensions of all in 
the Company’s service. 

It will thus be seen that the news of the Indian 
Revolt, when it reached London by successive 
mails, led to a remarkable and important series 
of suggestions and plans—intended either to 
strengthen the hands of the executive in dealing 
with the mutineers, or to succour those who had 
been plunged into want by the crimes of which 
those mutineers were the cWef perpetrators. 


|t0h. 


At the end of the last chapter a table was given of the 
number of troops, Eanspoaii and native, in nil the military 
divisions of India, on the day when the mutiny commenced 
at Meerut. It will be convenient to present here a second 
tabulation on a wholly different basis—giving the desigm- 
tiont of the regiments instead of the numbo's of men, and 
naming the statioM instead of the divisions in which they 
were cantoned or barracked. This will be useful for pur¬ 
poses of reference, in relation to tbc gradual annihilation of 
the Bengal Hindustani army. The former table applied to 
the loth of May 1857 ; the present will apply to a date as 
near this as the East India Register will pei-mit—namely, 
the Oth of May; while the roytJ troops in India will be 
named according to the Army List for tlie Ist of May — a 
sufliciontly near approximation for the present purpose. A 
few possible sources of error may nsefolly be pointed out. 

1. Some or other of the India regiments were at all times 
moving from station to station ; and these movements may 
in a few eases render it doubtful whether a particular cori)s 
had or Iiad not left a particular station on the day named. 

2. The station named is that of the head-quarters and 
the bulk of the regiment: detachments may have been at 
other places, 3. The Persian and Chinese wars disturbed 
the distribution of troops belonging to the respective pre¬ 
sidencies. 4. The disarming and disbanding at Barrackpore 
and Berhampore are not taken into account; for they were 
not known in Iiondon at the time of compibng the official 
list, 6. The Army List, giving an enumeration of royal 
repments in India, did not always note correctly the 
actual stations at a partionlar time. These sources of 
error, however, will not be considerable in am<^t. 

• 
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Native ^egviar Cavalry, 


Ist Regiment, . 

' MUbw. 1 

1 flth Reglmmit, 

, Nowgong. 

2d t 

. Cawnpore. 1 

7th 

f • 

Lucdcttow. 

3d <r 

Meerut. 

8th 

W 

• Lahore. 

4th ff 

. Umballa. 

8tb 

» • 

Sealkote. 

6th » 

Fesluiwur. 

lOtb 

w 

. Feroxpore. 


Irregular atvi Local Cavalry* 

J8t Bengal Ir. C., Jelum. | 3 d Bengal Ir. C., Jhansi. 
2d # * Goordaspore. ) 4tb » * Hansi. 


Irregular and Local Chral’rj/.—Continued. 


5th Bengal Ir. C., Soiithal. 

6th « It Moultan. 

7th n H PcBhawar. 

8th V u Sultanporo. 

9th * Hosheapore. 

loth It It Goordal^re. 

llth » r Berhampore. 


IsthBengailr.C.y SegowHe. 

13th » It Bareilly. 

Hth « Jhansi- 

15th * n Oude. 

ICth V Bawul Pindee. 

J7tU f 0 Shhmshabad. 

18th ^ » Peshawar. 


Ist Gwalior Contingent Cavalry, 

2d » If It 


Gwalior, 

Augnr. 


let Pupjaab Cavalry, . 

2d « » . . 

.3d » . 

4th If « » . 

5th ft a 

let Oude Irregular Cavalry, 

2d * tt 

3d * ft 1! , 

Nagpoor Irregular Cavalry, 


Bera Ismael. 

r • 

Bunnoo. 

Kohat, 

Asnee. 

Bccroro. 

Lucknow. 

Pertabgbur. 

Tukloe. 


Europmn Ii^aniry. 


»th Ft. (Qnn.'.), Cawnpore. I 

53d Ft. (Qun.*8), 

Bitgshai. 

lOtli • 

Wureerabad. 

60th 

w 

Jullundiu:. 

24th 

Sealkote. 

|6lBt 

u 

'Wuzccrabad. 

27th * 

ar 

70th 

H 

Ferosporc. 

29th * 

Thayet Mhow. 

75th 

•t 

Rawul Pindee. 

32d # 

KusaowUe. 

atst 

H 

Lahore. 

35tb • 

Calctttta. 

e7th 

n 

Peshawar, 

52d » 

Lucknow. 




let Europeans (East India Company's), 

, , 

BugsbaL 

2d 

f « 

• 

, , 


3d a 

« ff 



Agra. 


Naiice licgfular Infantry. 
Cawnpore. 

Barrackpore. 


iBt Regiment, 
2d* » 

3d • 

4th 1 

Ath • 

6th » 

7th • 

8th r 

9th « 

10th ' 

llth r 

12th « 

13th r 

14th » 

15th •f 

Ifith* » 

I7tti » 

18th f 


Phlllotir. 

Noorpore. 

UmbaUa. 

Allahabad. 

Olnapoor. 

V 

ABygmdi. 

Kutteghur. 

Allahabad. 

[ Kowgong and 
[ Jhansi. 
Lucknow. 
Moultan. 
Meerut. 
Meean Meer. 
Goruckpore. 
Bareilly. 


19th Regiment, 
20tb • 

9l8t It 

S2d <r 

23d • 

24Gi ff 

25th tt 

26th n 

27 th » 

.28th * 

29th 

mx 

3lBt » 

32d « 

33d 

34th » 

35th 

36tht » 

37tht ' 


Berhampore. 

Meemt. 

Peshawur. 

Fyaabad. 

Mhow. 

Peshawur. 

Thayet Mliow. 

Meean Meer. 

Peshawur. 

8bahJehanj»oor. 

Jullundur. 

Agra. 

Barrackporo. 

.SoiiUial. 

Hosheapore. 

Barrackpore. 

Sealkote. 

Jullundur. 

Benares. 


* Grenadiers. 


+ Voluirtcers. 
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yatioe Regular lufanii'y.’^Coniirncd. 


38th* Regiment, 

Delhi. 

.87th Regiment, 

FoTOKpore. 

SOth’ 


Jcltim, 

5Htli 

ff 

3^wul Pindco 

40th* 


lliuapoor. 

59th 

ff 

Dinrltslr. 

41st 

tt 

Seotapoor. 

GOth 

• 

ITmballa. 

42d 

y, 

Saugor. 

61st 

ff 

Jullundur. 

43d 

t$ 

Borrackpore. 

62d 

# 

Monitan. 

44th 

0 

Agra. 

G.-)d 

* 

Barrackporo. 

4Ath 

n 

Ferozporo. 

64 Ih 

» 

Peshawur. 


ff 

Seaikotc. 

fiSth’^ 

ff 

Dinapoor. 

47th* 

ff 

Promo. 

(Mtht 

ff 

Almora. 

4nth 

V 

Lucknow. 



f Etawah, 

4Ulh 

r 

Meean Mccr. 



\ Minpooree. 

mh 

ff 

Nagode. 

GBth 

ff 

Bareilly. 

f‘l8t 

0 

Peshawur. 

69th 

ff 

Moultan. 

63d 

ff 

Jiibbulpoor. 

7«th 

ff 

Bnrraokporc. 

63d 

It 

Cawnpore. 

7itt 

» 

Lucknow. 

Mth 

tt 

Delhi. 

72d 

ff 

Agra. 

6:>th 

ff 

Nowshcrah. 

7.ld 

ff 

Juinalporc. 

*(ith 

ff 

Cawnpore. 

74th 

a 

Cawnpore. 


IireguUir and Local Infantry. 


Ist Oudo Irregular Infantry, 





. Pcrsadporc. 

Sd ft ft » a 





Sccrora. 

3d ft n It • 





. Gonda. 

4th tt tt It a 





Lucknow. 

6th tt tt It 4 





. Durriabad. 

6th tt tt It . 





FyKabad. 

Vth MUM 





. Luuknou. 

itth It rt It , 





SuUanporc. 

!ith ft It It 





. Seotapoor. 

]61h It It If 4 





MuUaong. 

1st Gwalior Contingent Infantry, 





. Gwalior, 

3d ii tt tt 4 





ft 

3d tt n It . 





a ff 

4th It It If . 





It 

6th It It tt 





. Seeprec. 

6ih tt It tt 





I.ullutporc. 

7th tt tt u . 





. Augur. 

Ist Punjaub Infantry, 





Kohat. 

2d ff ff ... 





, ff 

3d ff n 4 . 





It 

4th ff ff . . . 


. 

, 


, Dora Ghaai. 

6tli ff ff . s 





Bunnoo. 

6th ff 1/4.4 





. Dera Ismael. 

1st Sikh Infantry, 





Hazara. 

3d ff U .... 





. Kangra. 

sd ff ff ... 





Khan. 

4th ff (f .... 





. Vmballa. 

Ist Nagpoor Irregular Infantry, 





Seetabuldcc. 

3d ff » ff . 





. Ohandalu 

3d » » II ■ 





Raypoor. 

BogliniHit of Guides (foot and horse), 




Festaawhr. 

0 ofKe1at-i.Ghttri. . 





Sbuhkuddnr. 

n of Loodiumdi (Sikhs), . 





. Benares. 

ff of Feroap^e <SU(iis)^ 





Mirzaporo. 

Ramgurb Light Infantry, 





. Dorunda. 

Hill Rangers, .... 





Bhogui^oro. 

Nuftserree Rifles, . . • . 





. Simla. 

Pegu L%ht Infantry, , 





Myau Otvng. 

Sirmoor Rifloe, .... 





. 'Almora. 

Kumaon Batt^on, . 





P<^ra. - 

Assam Light Inlhntry, Ut, . 





. Debroogufh. 

tt It rf • 3d, • . 





Gowhaiti. 

Mbairwarra Battalion, . 





. Bewag. 

Aracan Battalion, . . . 





Akyab, 

Hurrianah lAight Infhntry, . 





. Hgitsi. 

Silhet Light Tnlantry, . . 





Ohoraah. 

Malwah Uhccl Corps, ... . 





. Slrdai^re. 

Mewar Bboel Corps, 



, 


Khairwarah. 

Hebundee Coi’pa, .... 





; Haijeeiing. 


ArtiUetyt JEnginccrs, Sappers and Hfmtf't, 


lIorao*arUII&ry, 1st Brigade: 

n Kuropean Troops, 
a NfttWc Troop^ 
tf a 2A Bi'iffado: 

a Kuropean Trooi>8. 

1 Native Troop. 
ff a .Id Bj'i;;ade: * 

3 ISuTopcan Troops. 

1 Native Troop, 

Foot-arlillcr/, • . (j European BaUalions. 

(4 Companies cacii.) 
ft n 3 Native Battalions. 

(6 Companies each.) 


Kiiglncers. 

Sai^pcrs and Minors, 


U Companies, 


liss,} 


Htia4-qu«ftcv>; 
Meerut. 
JaUundi^r. 
Pcsbaniir. 
Ilixballa. 
CawnpoiH:. 
Beulkote. 
Duinduin. 


])ead.quartor.: 
lloorkco. 


Mixed Oaita—Qaalry, Infantry, and Artillery. 

Shokhovuttiu ItatUlion,.Mitbuipore. 

Jhodpor. Legion.Etlnpoora. 

Malwah ConUngent,.M^jdpore. 

Bhopal » .Sehore. 

Kotiih n ...... Kurronlee. 


nKOIMEHl'6 AND SIATIOW Or HADBA. AAMT—MAT 18*7. 
SiB Patbick Gbabt, Conunandef.tn-chief. 
European Cavalry, 

12th Lancers (tluecn's),.Madras. 




Native Cavalry. 



Jfit Madras Light Cavalry, 


, 

Trlclilnopoly. 

2d ff 

ff 

tt 4 

, , 

, 

Sholapore. 

3d ff 

ff 

tt 



Bangalore. 

4th ff 

It 

tt 4 

. 

, 

Kampteo. 

6tli ff 

II 

tt . 


, , 

Bellary. 

6tii It 

H 

ff • 



Jaulnah. 

7lh tt 

tt 

ff . 


, . 

Secunderabad. 

3lh It 

ft 

ff . 



Bangalore. 



European Infantry. 


74th Foot ((iueen's), . 


, 

Kfadras. 

04th ff 

tt 

• 

» 

* 

Burmah.'* 

Ist Europeans (East India CSlnpsny’s), 

, , 

[Persia]. 

2d ff 


tt tt tt 



Jlurniah. 

3d ff 


ff If ff 


• 

Secunderabad. 



Nativo Infantry, 



Ist Regimcnt.t 

Sceimdcrubad. 

27th Regiment, 

Vellore, 

2d II 


Quilon. 

28tU 

If 

Ilosungabad. 

3d II 


Canaiiore. 

29th 

ft 

Penang. 

4lh II 


Burraab. 

30th 


Cuddapah. 

.Mhl II 


Berhamporc, 

31st 

It 

Visianagram. 

6lh o 


liumiah. 

32d 

H 

Kamptcc. 

;th n 


Moulmeln. 

33d 

H 

ff 

8th » 


Rangoon. 

34lh 

ff 

Trichinopoly. 

8th II 


Samuleottab. 

3*th> 

1/ 

Hurryhur. 

10th II 


Rangoon. 

S8th) 

n 

Madras. 

11th n 


Canonore. . 

37th{ 

tt 

Burmah. 

12tU » 


Madras. 

38tht 

tt 

Singapore. 

13th H 


Mouhnein. 

89th 

ft 

Madras. 

lilh » 


Singapore. 

40th 

tf 

Cuttack. 

1.8th II 


Burmah. 

41st 

If 

Secunderabad. 

IBlht II 


Mangalore. 

42d 

It 

ff 

17th II 


Madras. 

43d 

tt 

Vizagapatam. 

18lh » 


ff . 

44th 

ff 

Burmah. 

I'Jth » 


Bangalore. 

4*th 

II 

Rangoon. 

20tU ■ n 


French Bocks. 

46tb 

It 

liensuna. 

2t8t a 


paulghaut. 

47th 

It 

Bellary. 

22d » 


daeunderabad. 

4Sth 

H 

Moulmcin. 

23a n 


llitfselcondah. 

49Uit 

tt 

Secunderabad. 

24lht » 


Secunderabad. 

«0lh 

n 

Bangalore. 

23th V 


Trichinopoly. 

Sist 

n 

Paliamcottah. 

2fltbt II 


Kufliptee. 

52d 

ff 

Mercara# 


Artiliery, Eiigiueert, Sappere anil Miners. 
BorM-artiUerjri 4 Evropean Troops. 

i> ' 2 Native Troopa. 

Foot-artlllerp, 4 Europosn Battalion.. 

(OCompanle. each.), j 
H • 1 Native Battalion. !. I 

(8 Companies.) J 
Edglneoffl/ . . . Eead-gtoarters: Bart St Oeorge. 

Sappers and Minors, . . Ifaad.!gBarterB: Dowlalshwerani. 


Ilead-qnarters: 

St Thomas's Mount, 
Bangalore, Kamptce, 
Saogor, Secunderabad. 


MOIMEMT. AXD STATIOtlB b» 


aOMBAT AlWT—MAT 18*7. 


. SiK Hekbt SoHfensBT, Commander-in-chief. 
European 

14tb Light Dragaens (Queen'a), .... Klrheo. 


1st lancers, , 
2d Light Cavalrj', 
3d a » 


Native Eeyiilar Cavalry, 


Nuseerahad. 

Itojcote. 

[rctslaK] 


Native Irregtitar Cavalry. 

1st Sindo Irregular Mono,.Jacohahad. 

8d . w w.daoobubad. 

Poopah Irregular ITorsd,.[Persia. 1 

Gujerat Irregular Horse, ..Ahmedubad, 

South Mahratta Irregular Horse, .... [Persia. 1 
Cutch Irrognlar Horse.iihooj. 


• Volnuteers. t Ooorkhas. 


' Removed to Calcutta. + Rifles. } Grenadiers. 
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61th Foot (Queen’s), 
78th » » " 

86 th u , 


Surapean Iitfoniry. 


Ist Fnslllcrt (East India Company’s), . . . 

3d Light Infantry (East India Company’s), . 

8 d 0 „ If 0 . • • 


[Persia.] 

Poonah. 

Kurachee. 

Karatbee. 

[Persia.] 

Poonah. 


ATafiee Eegu 
let Regiment,* Baroda. 

ar Infmify, 

16th Regiment, 

nth " 

Shikarpore. 

2 d* " 

Ahmedabad. 

Bhooj. 

8 d " 

Sbolapore. 

18th 

U 

[Aden.] 

4tht " 

[Persia.] 

16th 

tt 

MuUtgaum. 

Sth 

Bombay. 

20 th 

tl 

[Persia] 

6 th 

Poonah. 

31st 

It 

Ncemuch. 

7th 

tf 

23d 

It 

Satara. 

Sth 

Baroda. 

23d 

II 

[Persia.] 

yth 

Surat. 

24th 

It 

Ahmednnggnr. 

loth 

Kttscorabad. 

33th 

II 

Ahmedabad, 

11 th 

Bombay. 

26 th 

II 

[Persia.] 

12 th 

Deesa. 

27 th 

l> 

Kolupore. 

13th 

Ilydrabad. 

2 Hth 

II 

Hliarvar. 

14th 

Kur.aehee. 

26th 

h 

Belgaum, 

IStb 

Bombay. 




Orenadiers. I t Rifles. 




Xtttm Imgnhr l^fantfg- 

1st Bfloooh Battalion,.Kurachee. 

3d ' 0 0 .Fpersla.] 

Kliandeish Bhecl Corps, . . . . ^ Dhurrungaum. 

Butnagherry Bangers,.Rutnagherry. 

Sawnnt Waree Corps,.SawuntWarco. 

Satara Local Corps.gatara. 

Kolaporo Infantry Corps.Kolaporc. 


Ai HIkry, Eiiginm-i, Sapperi and Mhim. 


Horse-artillery, 1 European Brigade. ' 
(4 Troops.) * 

Foot-artillery, 2 Enropcan Hatlalions. 

(1 Companies each.) 

" " 2 N alive Daltalioiis. 

(C Companies each.) 


Hoad-quarlcrs; 
Bombay. 
Ahmodabad. 
AUmcdnuggiir. 


Engineers, 

Sappers and Miners, 


. Head quarters: Bombay, 

Head quuiters: Poonah aj^d Aden. 


♦ The first troop of borsc-artillery was called Leslie’s Troop. 



lumma Mnsjid, Agra,—Mosque hulH by Shah .Tcliiin in 1050. 





























































CHAPTER XI?. 

THE SIEGE OP DEIHI: JBHE AH'k-'HlT. 



yHILE these varied scenes were being 
presented; while sepoy regiments 
were revolting throughout the 
whole breadth of Iforthem India, 
and a handful of British troops was 
painfully toiling to control them; 
while Henry Lawrence was straggling, 
id struggling* even to death, to main¬ 
tain his position in Oude; while John 
Lawrence was sagaciously managing the half¬ 
wild Punjanb at a troublous time; while Wheeler 
at Cawnporo, and Colvin at Agra, were beset in 
the veiy thick of the mutineers; while Neill and 
Haveloek were advancing up the Jumna; while 
Canning was doing his best at Calcutta, Harais 
and Blphinstone at Madras and Bombay, and the 
imperial government at home, to meet the tiying 
difficulties with a determined front—while all this 
was doing, Delhi waa toe scene of a continuous 
series of operations. Every eye was turned towards 
that place. The British felt that there was no 
security for their power in India till Delhi was 
retaken; the insuigents Imew that they had a rally- 
ing-point for all their disaffected oountiymen, so 
long as the Mogul cit/was toeirs; and hence hani 
of armed men were attracted thither by antag¬ 
onistic motives. Although the real si^e did not 
commence till many weary weeks had passed, toe 
plan and preparations for it must be dated from 
the very day when toe startling news i^read 
over India that Drfhi had been srized by rebel¬ 
lious sepoys, under the auipioes the decrepit, 
dethroned, debauched representative of the M(^is. 

It was, as wo have already seen (p. 70^ the 
morning of Monday the llto of May, tiiat the llto 
and 20th regiments Bengal native infantry, and 
the 3d Bengal cavalry, ^Tived at Delhi after a 
night-march from Moerat, where they had mutinied 
on the preceding evening. At Delhi, wo have also 
seen, those mutineers were joined by the 38th, 54th, 
and 74th native infantry. It was on that same 
nth of May that evening saw the six mutinous 
regiments masters of the imperial city; and the 
English officers and r^idents, thrir wives and 
children, wanderers through jungles and over 


streams and rivers. Wliat ooourred within Delhi 
on the subsequent days is imperfectly known; toe 
few Europeans who could not or did not escape 
were in hiding; and scanty notices only have ever 
come to light from those or other sources. A 
Lahore newspaper, three or four months after¬ 
wards, gave a narrative prepared by a native, 
who was within Ddhi from the 2l8t of May to 
too 23d of June. Arriving ten days after the 
mutiny, he found the six regiments occupying 
the Sclimprh and Mohtabagh, but free to roam 
orer the city; where the sepoys and sowars, added 
by the rabble of the place, plundered the bete 
houses and shops, stojo horses fi-om those who 
possessed them, ‘loot®’ the passengers who 
crossed too Jumna by the bridge of boats, and 
fought with each other for the property which 
toe fleeing British families had left behind them. 
After a few days, something like order was 
restored, by leaders who assumed command in 
the name of the King of Delhi. This was all the 
more necessaiy when new arrivals of insurgent 
troops took place,.Ihrni AUygurb, Minpoorce, 
Agra, Muttra, Hansl, Hissar, TJmballa, Jullundnr, 
Nusocralmd, and other places. The mutineers did 
not^ at any time, afford'proof toat toey were really 
well ®tnmanded; but still toere ms command, 
and the defence of the dty was arranged on a 
definite plan, As at Sebastopol, so at Delhi; the 
longer the beriegers delayed their operations, the 
greater became the number of defenders within 
toe place, and the steonger the defenoe-woria. 

It must be remembered, to tearing the history 
of toe si^ of Delhi, that eveiy soldier necessary 
for forming the si^e-army had to be brought from 
distant spots. The cantonment outside the city 
was wholly to tod hands of too rebels; and not 
a British soldier reraaindd to arms in or near the 
place. Mr Colvin at £gra, tidily hkrd the 
news, but ho had no troops to send for the 
recapture. General Hewett had a British force 
at Meerut—unskilfiiHy handled, as many persons 
thought and still think; and it remained to be 
seen what arrangements the commander-in-chief 
could make to render tlfis and other forces 
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available for the reconqueBt of the important 
city. 

Major-general Sir Henty Barnai’d was the 
medium oT communication on this occasion. 
Being stationed at Umballa, in command of the 
Sirhind military division, he received telegraphic 
messages on the 11th of May fi'om Meerat and 
Delhi, announcing the disasters at those places. 
He immediately despatched his aid-de-camp to 
^imla, to point out the urgent need for General 
Anson’s presence on the plains instead of among 
the hills. Anson, hearing this news on the 12th, 
first thought about his troops, and then about his 
own movements. Knowing well the extreme 
paucity of Emopean regiments in the Delhi and 
Agra distiicts, and in all the region tlience east¬ 
ward to Calcutta, he saw that any available force 
to recover possession of Delhi must come chiefly 
from Sirhind and the Punjaub. Many regiments 
were at the time at the hill-stations of Simla, 
Dugshai, Knssowlie, Deyrah Dhoon, Subathoo, 
itc., whore they wore posted during a time of 
peace in a healthy temperate region j but now 
tlicy had to descend from their sanitaria to take 
part in stem operations in the plains. The 
commandcr-in-ehief sipnt instant orders to trans¬ 
fer the Queen’s 7.5th foot from Knssowlie to 
Umballa, the 1st and 2d Bengal Europeans from 
Dugshai to Umballa, the Sirmoor bat^lion from 
Deyrah Dhoon to Meerut, two companies of the 
Queen’s 8th foot from Jullundnr to Pbillour, 
and two companies of the Queen’s 81st foot, 
together with one comi)aify of European artillery, 
from Lahore to Uraritsir. Those orders given, 
General Anson himself loft Simla on the even¬ 
ing of the 14th, and arrived at Umballa early 
on the 15i,h. Before ho started, ha issued the 
proclamation already adverted to, announcing to 
the troops of the native army generally that no 
cartridges would be brought into use against the 
conscientious wishes of the soldiery; and after he 
arrived at Umballa, fearing that his proclamation 
had not been strong enough, he issued anolher, to 
the eflect that no new cartridges whatever should 
be served out—thereby, as ho Imped, putting an 
end to all fear concerning objectionable lubricating 
substances being used; for he was not aware how 
largely hypocrisy was mixed up with sincerity in 
the native scruples on this point, 

Anson and Barnard, when together at Umballa^ 
had to measure well the forces available to them. 
The Umballa magazines were nearly empty of 
stores and ammunition ; the artillery wagons were 
in the depfit at Phillour; the medical officers 
dreaded the heat for troops to move in such a 
season; and the commissariat was ill supplied with 
vehicles and beasts of burden and draught. The 
only effectual course was found to be, that of 
bringing small detachments from many different 
stations; and this system was in active progress 
during the week following Anson’s arrival at 
UinbaHa, On the 16th, troops came into that 
place from Phillour and Subathoo. On the 17th 


arrived three European regiments from the HillS,* 
which were shortly to bo strengthened by artilleiy 
from Phillour. 'fiic prospect was not altogether 
a cheering one, for two of the regiments at the 
station were Bengal native troops (the 6th and 
60th), on whose fidelity only slight reliance could 
be placed at such a critical period. In order that 
no time might bo lost in forming the nucleus of a 
force for Delhi, some of tbo froops wore despatched 
that same night; comprising one wing of a Euro- 
,,pean regiment, » few horse, .and two guns. On 
stlcccssivc days, other troops took their departure 
as rapidly as the necessary aiTangements could 
be made; but Anson was greatly embarrassed by 
the distance between Umballa and the station 
where the siege-guns wore parked ; ho knew that 
a besieging anny would be of no use without those 
essential adjuncts; .md it was on that account that 
he w'as unable to respond to Viscount Canning’s 
urgent request that he would push on rapidly 
towards»Dcllii. 

On the 23d of May, Anson sketched a ]ilan of 
operations, which he communicated to the briga¬ 
diers whose services were more immediately at 
bis disposal, Leaving Sir Henry Barnard in com¬ 
mand at Umballa, ho pressed to head the siege- 
army himself. It was to consistt of three brigades 
—one from Umballa, under Brigadier Ilalifa.x; 
a second from the same place, under Brigadier 
Jones; and a third from Meerut, under Brigadier 
Wilson. He proposed to send off the two brigades 
from Umballa on various days, so that all the corps 
should reach Kuriiaul, fifty miles ncai’er to ])ell)i, 
by the 30tb. Then, by starting on the Isj of June, 
he expected to reach Bhagput ou tlie .5t)i, with all 
his Umballa force except the siege-train, which 
might possibly arrive on the 6th. Meanwhile Jf ajor- 
, general Uewott was to o^anisc a brigade at Meerut, 
and send it to Bhagput, where it w'onld form a junc¬ 
tion with the other two brigades. Gliazeeoodcen 
Nuggur being a somewhat important post, as a key 
to the Upper Doab, it was proposed that Brigadier 
Wilson should leave a small force there—consist¬ 
ing of a part of the Sirmoor battalion, a part of the 


♦ The tr«o®« at BmbiOla on the 17th comprtaod 


Queen’s 7Sth foot. 

1st Bengal Uufopoan Foslliers. 

2d ff w ff 

Oth Bengal natirc infantry. 

60th H t! » 

Queen's 9th Lancers. 

4th Bengal cavalry.- 

Two troops European horse-artUlcry. 


\ Weak : only 18(10 
f bayonets in all. 


11st Umballa 
Brigade. 

Brigadier Halifax. 


Sd Umballa 
Brigade. 
Brigadier Jones. 


Meerut 

Brigade. 

Brigadier Wilson. 


f Queen's VOth foot. 

J let Bengal Europeans. 

1 Two squadrons 9th Lancers. 

( One troop horse-artillery. 

i 2d Bengal Europeans. 

60Ui native infantry. 

Two squadrons 9th Lancer.#. 

One squadron 4th Bengal Lancers. 
One troop horse-artillory. 

'One wing Queen’s OMIi i;ill<.#. 

Two squadrons C.anibinicrs. 

One light fteld-battory. 

One troop horsc-artUlcry. 

Native Sappers (if reliable). 

I ISO artillerymen. 
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Bumpore horse, and a few guns—wliile he advanced 
with the rest of his brigade to Bh^nt. Lastly, 
it was supposed that the Meerut brigade^ by start¬ 
ing on the Ist or 2d of June, could reach the ren¬ 
dezvous on the 5th, and that then all could ad v<woe 
together towards Delhi Such was General Anson’s 
plan—a plan that he was not destined to put in 
execution himself. 

It will be convenient to trace the course of pro¬ 
ceeding in the following mode—to describe the 
advance of the Meerat brigade Jto Bhagput, with 


its adventures on the way; tiien to notice iil<'<a 
similar way the mardi of the midn body from 
Umballa to Bhagput; next the progress of the 
collected siege-army from the last-named town 
to the^ crest or ridge bounding Delhi on the 
north; and, lastly, the oommenooment of the 
siege-r^eraUons themselves—operations, lament¬ 
ably retarded by the want of a sufficient force 
of siege-guns. 

Major-general Hewett, at Meerat, proceeded tc; 
organise a brigade in accordance with the plan 



SiS Hihbv Babsaso. 


laid down by General Anson; retaining at his ^ 
head-quarters a force sufficient to protect Meerut 
and its neighbourhood. It was on the 27th of 
May that this brigade was ready, and that Colonel 
Archdall Wilson was placed in command of it 
—a gallant officer afterwards better known as 
Brigadier or General Wilson. The brigade was 
very small; comprbing less than 600 of the eoth 
Rifles, 200 of the Carabiniers, one battery and a 
troop of artillery. They started on fee evening of 
the 27th; and after marching during the cooler 
hours of the 28th and 29th, encamped on the 
morning of tjic 30th at Ghazeeoodeen Nuggar 


(Ghazee-n-deen Nuggur, Guznee de Nuggur). This 
WM a small town or village on the left bank of 
the river Hindoun, eighteen miles east of Delhi, 
important as commanding one of the passages over 
that river from Meerut^ the passage being by a 
suspension-bridge. ... 

On that same day, the 30th of May, Brigadier 
Wilson was attacked by the insurgents, who had 
sallied forth from Delhi for this purpose, and who 
were doubUesB anxious to prevent a junction of the 
Meerat force with that from Kurnanl. The enemy 
appeared in force on the opposite ride of the river, 
with five guns in position. Wilson at once sent a 
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body of Bifles to command the suspension-bridge; 
while a few Corabiniers were despatched along tlie 
river-bank to a place where they were able to ford. 
The insurgents opened fire with their five heavy 
guns; whereupon the brigadier sent off to the 
attacked points all his force except sufficient to 
guard his camp; and then the contest became 
very brisk. The Bifles, under Colonel Jon^ were 
ordered to charge the enemy’s guns; they rushed 
ffirward, disregarding grape and canister shot, and 
advanced towards the gnus. When they saw a 
shell about to burst, they threw themselves down 
on their faces to avoid the danger, then jumped uj), 
and off again. They reached the guns, drove away 
the gunners, and effected a captura. The enemy, 
beaten away from the defences of the bridge, 
retreated to a large walled village, where they ha<l 
the courage to stfud a hand-to-hand contest fur a 
time—a struggle which no native troops could long 
continue against the British Bifles. As evening 
came on, the enemy fled with speed to Delhi, 
leaving behind them five guns, ammunition, and 
stores. Colonel Constance followed them some 
distance with the Carabiniers; but it was not 
deemed prudent to continue the pursuit after 
nightfall. In this smart aft'air 11 were killed, 
21 wounded or missing. Captain Andrews, with 
four of hi.s riflemen, while taking possession of 
two heavy pieces of ordnance on the causeway, 
close to the toll-house of the bridge, were blown up 
by the exi>losion of an ammunition-wagon, fired 
by one of the sepoy gunners. 

The mutineers did not allow Brigadier Wilson to 
remain many hours quiet. He saw parties of tlieir 
horse reconnoitring his position all ilro morning 
of the 31st; and he kept, therefore, well on the 
alert. At one o’clock the enemy, supposed to bo 
five thousand in number, took 4>p a position a 
mile in length, on a ridge on the opposite side 
of the llindoun, and about a mile distant from 
Wilson’s advanced picket. Horse-artillery and two 
18-pounders were at once sent forward to reply to 
this fire, with a party of Carabiniers to support; 
while another party, of Bifles, Carahhiiers, and 
guns, went to support the picket at the bridge. 
For nearly two hours the contest was one of 
artillery alone, the British guns being repeatedly 
and vainly charged by the enemy’s cavalry; the 
enemy’s fire then slackening, and Bifles having 
clear^ a village on the left of the toll-bar, the 
brigadier ordered a general advance.. The result 
was as on the pffcceding day; the mutineers were 
driven back. The British all regretted they could 
not follow, and cut up the enemy m the retreat; 
but the brigadier, seeing that many of his poor 
fellows fell suu-stricken, was forced to call them 
back into camp when the action was over. This 
victory was not so complete as that on the preced¬ 
ing day; for the mutineers wore able to carry oft" 
all their guns, two heavy and five light. The Idlkd 
and wounded on the side of the English were 24 in 
number, of whom 10 were stricken down by the 
heat of tlie sun—a cause of death that slicws how 


terrible must have been the ordetd passed through 
by all on sudi a day. Among the officers, Lieu¬ 
tenant Perkins was killed, and Captain Johnson 
and Ensign Napier wound^. 

After the struggle of .the 31st of May, enemy 
did not molest Wilson in his temporary camp 
at Qhaaeeoodeen Nuggur. He provided for his 
wounded, refitted his brigade, and waited for 
reinforcements. On the morning of the 3d of 
June he was joined by another hundred of the 
60th Bifles from Meerut, aud by a Cteorkha regi¬ 
ment, the Sirmoor battalion, from l)e 3 Tah Dhoon; 
and then lost no time in marching to the rendez¬ 
vous. Tlie route taken was very circuitous, hilly, 
and rugged; aud the brigade did nut reach the 
rendezvous head-quarters at Bhagput till the 
morning of the 6tb. 

We have now to trace the fortunes of the 
Umballa force. It was on the 23d of May, os 
has been shewn, that General Anson jmt forth 
the scheme for an advance towards Dellii, in 
wliich the brigade from Meerut was to take 
part. He left Umballa on the 24th, and reached 
Kurnaul on the 2.')th. All the proiwscd regi- 

« uuts and detachments from Umballa had by 
at time come in to Kurnaul except two troojis 
of horse-artillery; hut as the siege-train was far 
in arrear, Anson telegraphed to Calcutta that 
he would not be in a position to advance from 
Kurnaul towards Delhi uaiU the 31st of the 
month. On the 26th, the commander-in-chiefs 
plans were ended by the ending of his life; an 
attack of cholera cairied him off in a few hours. 
He hastily summoned Sir Henty Barnard from 
Umballa; an<l his last tvords were to place the 
Delhi force under the command of that officer. 
At that time news aud orders travelled slowly 
between Calcutta and the northwest; for daks 
were interrupted and telegraph wires cut; aud 
it was therefore necessary that the command 
should at once be given to some one, without 
waiting for sanction from the governor-general. 
Viscount Canning heard fte news on the 3d of 
June, and immediately confirmed the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir Henry to the command of the siege- 
army ;. but that confirmation was not known to 
the he^egers till long afterwards. Major-general 
Reed, by the death of Anson, became provisional 
commander-in-chief; and he left Bawul Pindee 
on the 28th of May to join the head-quarters of 
the siege-army, but without superseding Barnard. 
It was a terrible time for all these generals; 
Anson and Halifax had both succumbed to 
cholera; Beed was so thoroughly broken down by 
illness that he conld not command in person; and 
Barnard was summoned from a sick-bed by tlic 
dying commauder-in-chief. 

Sir Henry Barnard did not feci justified in 
advancing from. Kurnaul until heavier guns than 
those he possessed could arrive from the Punjaub. 
On the 31st, a 9-poundor battery—those already 
at hand being only C-pouudors-— came into 
camp: and tlie march from Kurnaul to Paniput 
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commenced on that eyening. Sir Henry expected to 
have mot Brigadier Wilson at Baee, whOTe there 
was a bridge of boats over the Jumna; but 
through some misconstmction or conntermsading 
of orders, Wilson had taken a much more cir¬ 
cuitous route by Ghateeoodeen Nu^r, and could 
not join the Umballa brigade at the place or on 
the day expected. Barnard, after a brief sojourn 
and a slight change of plan, sent ont elephants 
to aid in bringing forward the Meerut brigade, 
and advanced with the greater portion of his own 
force to Alipore (or Aleepore), where he arrived on 
the morning of the 8th of June. The chief artillery 
force being with the Meerut brigade. Sir Henry 
waited for Wilson, who effected a junction with 
him on the flth; and on the 7th, the united forces 
were I’eorganised, at a point so near Delhi that 
the troops looked forward eagerly to a speedy 
encounter with tlie enemy. 

Many of the soldiers who thus assembled at a 
place distant only a few miles from the famous 
city, which they all hoped soon to retake from 
the hands of the enemy, had marched great 
distances. Among the number was the corps of 
Guides, whose inarch was one of those detoM|| 
mined exploits of which soldiers always feel 
proud, and to which they point as proof that tliey 
shrink not from fatigue and heat when a post 
of duty is assigned to them. This remarkable 
corps was raised oh* the conclusion of the Sutlej 
campaign, to act either as regular troops or as 
guides and spies, according as the exigencios of the 
service might require. The men were cho.scn for 
tlieir sagacity and intelligence, as well as for their 
courage and hardihood. They were inhabitants 
of the Punjaub, but belonged to no one selected 
race or creed; for among them were to be found 
mountaineers, borderers, men of the plains, and 
half-wild warriors. Among them nearly all the 
dialects of Northern India were more or less 
known; and they were as familiar with hill¬ 
fighting as with sendee on tlio plains. They were 
often employed as intelligenccre, and in recon¬ 
noitring an^enemy’s position. They were the best 
of all troops to act against the robber hill-tribes, 
with whom India is so greatly infested. Among 
the many useful pieces of Indian service effected 
by Sir Henry Lawrence, was the suggestion of 
this corps; and Lord Ilardinge, when com¬ 
mander-in-chief, acted on it in 184(5. The corps 
was at first limited to one troop of cavaliy and 
two companies of artillery, less than three hun¬ 
dred men in all; but the Marquis of Dalhousie 
afterwards raised it to three troops and six 
companies, about eight hundred and fifty men, 
commanded by four European officers and a 
surgeon. The men were dressed in a plain 
serviceable drab uniform. Their pay was eight 
rupees per month for a foot-soldier, and twenty- 
four for a trooper. These, then, were the Guides 
of whom English newspaper-readers heard so 
much but knew so little. They were stationed at 
a remote post in the Pnnjanh, not far from the 


Afghan frontier, when orders reached them to 
march to Delhi, a distance of no less than 760 
miles. They set off, horse and foot t^ether, and 
accomplished the distance in twenty-eight days— 
a really great achiev^ent in the heat of an 
Indian summer; they suffered much, of course; 
but all took pride in their work, and obtained 
high praise from the commander-in-chief. One 
of the English officers afterwards declared that 
he had never before experienced the necessity of 
‘roughing’ it as on this occasion. Captain Daly 
commanded tlie whole corps, while Captain Qnintin 
Battye had special control of that portion of it 
which consisted of troopers. 

The Guides, as has just been shewn, were an 
exceptional corps, raised among the natives for a 
peculiar service. But the siego-aimy contained 
gallant regiments of ordinary troops, whose march¬ 
ing was little less severe. One of these was the 
1st Bengal European Fusiliers; a British regiment 
wholly belonging to the Company, and one which 
in old times was known as Lord Lake’s ‘ dear old 
dirty shirts.’ On the 13th of May it was at 
Dugshai, a sanatarium and hill-station not far 
from Simla. Major Jacob rode in hastily from 
Simla, announced that Meerut and Delhi were in 
revolt, and brought an order for the regiment to 
march down to tlmballa forthwith, to await 
further orders. At five o’clock that same day the 
omen marched forth, with «ixty rounds in pouch, 
and food in baversaefe After a twenty-four miles’ 
walk they refreshed on the ground, su])ping and 
sleeping as best they could. At an hour after 
midnight they renew^ their march, taking advant¬ 
age—as troops in India are wont to do—of tlio 
cool hours of the night; they marched till six or 
seven, and then rested during the heat of the day 
at Chundeegurh. From five tiU ten in the evening 
they again advanced, and then had supper and three 
hours’ rest at MobaiTnckpore. Thou, after a seven 
hours’ march during the night of the ]4lh-ir)th, 
they reached ITmhalia—having accomplished sixty 
miles in thirty-eight hours. Here they were com¬ 
pelled to remain some days until the arrangements 
of the general in other directions were completed ; 
and during this detention many of their number 
were carried off by cholera. At length four com¬ 
panies were sent on towards Kurnaul on the 171 h, 
under Captain Dennis; while the other companies 
did not start till the 21st. The two wings of the 
regiments afterwards effected a junction, and 
marched by Panipnt, Soomalkaj sJnd Snrsowlie, to 
Race, where they arrived on the 31st of May. 
Under a scorching sun every day, the troops were 
well-nigh beaten down ; but the hope of ‘ thrash¬ 
ing the rebels at DMhi’ cheered them on. One 
officer speaks of the glee with which he and his 
companions came in sight of a field of ontons, ‘all 
green above and white below,’ arid of the delight¬ 
ful relish they eiyoyed during a temporary rest. 
The regiment, after remaining at Race till the 
morning of the 5th of June, was then joined by its 
commandant, Colonel Welchman. Forming now 
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part of Brigadier Showers’ brigade, the 1st Euro¬ 
peans marched to Alipore, where its fortunes, were 
mixed up with those of the other troops in the 
besieging army. 

Many at Calcutta wondered why Barnard -did 
not make a more rapid advance from Panipnt and 
Raee to Alipore; and many at Raee wondered 
why’Wilson did not come in more quickly from 
Ghazocoodcen Nuggnr. The brigadier was said 
fo have had his plans somewhat changed by 
snggestions from one of the Greatheds (Mr 11. 
H. Greathed was agent, and Lieutenant W. H. 
Greathed, aid-de-camp, for the lieutenant-governor 
of the Northwest Provinces in the camp of the 
siege-army) j while Sir Henry was anxious both to 
secure Wilson’s co-operation as soon as he started, 
and to preserve the health of his men during the 
trying season of heat. It is greatly to the credit of 
him and all the officers, that the various regiments,, 
notwithstanding their long marches and fierce 
exposure to heat, reached Delhi in admirable 
health—leaving cholera many miles behind them. 
Having been joined by a siege-train on the eth of 
June, and by Brigadier Wilson’s forces on the 7th, 
Barnard began at once to organise liis plans for an 
advance. The reinforcements brought by Wilson 
were very miscellaneous •,* but they had fought 
well on the banks of the Hindoun, and were an 
indispensable aid to the general. Major-general 
Reed arrived from Rawul Pindeo at midnight, 
not to take the command from Barnard, but to 
sanction the line of proceedings as temporary 
commander-in-chief. 

It was at one o’clock on the morning of the 8lh 
of June th.-»t the siege-.army set out from Alipore, 
to march the ten miles vvhich separate that village 
from Delhi. Some of the reinforcements, such as 
the Guides, had not yet arrived; but the troops 
which formed the army of march on this morning, 
according to Sir Henry’s official dispatch, were as 
noted below.t They advanced to a village, the 
name of which is variously spolt in tho dispatches, 
lettei-s, and maps as Badulla Serai, Bardul-ki- 
Sorai, Badulee-ke-Scrai, Bardoleoke Serai, Budlee- 
ka Suraee, &c., about four miles from Delhi. Here 
the fighting began; here the besiogera came in 
contact with the enemy who had been so long 
sought When within a short distance of thp 
village, the sepoy watch-fires were seen (for day 

* Four guns of Major Tomba' horac-arUllory. * 

Mnjor Scott’# horae fieW-battcry. 

Two is-poundors, under lieutenant Llglit. 

Two squadrons of Curabiniers. 

Silt companies of 60tii Hides. 

400 Birmoor Goorkhas. 

1 IToadoquarters and six companies of H.M. doth Hides. 

n H and nine companies uf U.M. 7dth foot, 

Ist Bengid European Fusiliers. 

2d jr n head>qurs. and six companlM. 

Birmoor battalion (Goorkhas), a wing. 

Ueadi^uorteis detaohment Sappers and Miners. 

H.M. 9th Lancers. 

# 6th Dragoon-guards (Carablniers), two squadrons. 

Horso>artillery, one troop of Ist brigade. 

V n , two troops of 3d brigade. 

Foot-arBlJery, two compani^ 

and Ko. 14 hdrsc-battcry. 

Artillery recruits, detachment. 


had scarcely yet broken). Suddenly a report was 
heard, and a shot and shell came roaring down the 
road to the advancing British force; and then it 
bfeoame necessary to plan a mode of dealing with 
the enemy, who were several thousands in number, 
in a strongly intrenched position, with artillery 
well served. Sir Henry Barnard intrusted Briga¬ 
diers Showera, Graves, andGrantwith distinct dnties 
—the first to advance with his brigade on the 
right of the main trunk-road; tho second to take 
the left of the same road; and the third to cross 
tho canal, advance quietly, and rccrosS in the rear 
of the enemy’s position at such a time as a signal 
should direct them to effect a surprise. The guns 
were placed in and on both sides of the road. 
When the hostile forces met, the enemy opened a 
severe fire—a fire so severe, indeed, that the 
general resolved to stop it by capturing the battery 
itself This was effected in a gallant manner by 
the 76th foot and tlie 1st Europeans; it was 
perilous work, for the troops had to pass over open 
ground, with very little shelter or cover. Several 
officers were struck down at this point; hut the 
most serious loss was produced by a cannon-shot 
which killed Colonel Chester, adjutant-general of 
tlie army. The battery was charged so deter¬ 
minedly that the artiUerymen were forced to flee, 
leaving their guns behind them; while the advance 
of the other two brigades compelled them to a 
general flight. Colonel Welchman, of the 1st 
Eusiliors, in his eagerness galloped after three of 
the mutineers and cut one of them down ; but the 
act would have cost bim bis own life, had not a 
private of his regiment come opportunely to his 
aid. 

A question now arose, whether to halt for a 
while, or push on towards Delhi. It was between 
five and six o’clock on a summer morning; and 
Barnard decided that it would be advisable not 
to allow the enemy time to reassemble in or 
near the village. Tho men were much exhausted; 
but after a hasty taste of mm and biscuit, they 
resumed their march. Advancing in two columns, 
Brigadiers Wilson and Showers fought their way 
along tho main trank-road; while Barnard and 
Graves turned off at Avadporo by the road which 
led through tho cantonment of Delhi—a canton¬ 
ment lately in the hands of the British authorities, 
but now deserted. This advance was a continuous 
fight the whole way: tho rebels disputing the 
passage inch by inch. It then became perceptible 
that a rocky ridge which bounds Delhi on tlic 
north was bristling with bayonets and cannon, and 
that tho conquest of this ridge would bo a neco.s- 
sary preliminary to an approach to Delhi. Barnard 
determined on a rapid flank-movement to turn 
the right of tho enemy’s position. With a force 
consisting of the 60th Rifles under Colonel Jones, 
the 2d Europeans under Captain Boyd, and a 
troop of horse-artillery under Captain Money, Sir 
Henry rapidly advanced, ascended the ridge, took 
the enemy in fianb, compelled them to floe, and 
swept the whole length of tho ridge—the enemy 
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abandoning twenty-six guns, witli ammunition 
and ^ntp-equiiiage. The Rifles rendered s^a! 
service in this movement; taking advantage 
of every slight cover, advancing closer to the 
enemy’s guns than otlier infantry conld safeiy do, 
and picking off the gunners. Brigadier Wilson 
and his companions were enabled to advance by 
the main ro^; and he and Barnard met on the 
ridge. From that hour the be8i(^ing army took 
up its position before Delhi—never to leave it till 
months of hard figlxting had made them masters 
of the place. During the struggle on the ridge, 
two incidents ^’catly exasperated the troops: one 
was the discovery that a captured cart, which they 
supposed to contain ammunition, was full of the 
mangled limbs and trunks of their murdered 
fellow-Christians; the other was that two or three 
lux’opeans were found figliting for and with the 
rebels—probably soldiers of fortune, ready to sell 
their services to the highest bidders. Every 
European—and it was supposed that Delhi con¬ 
tained others of tlie kind—so caught was sure to 
bo cut to pieces bj’ the enraged soldiery, with a far 
more dciidly hatred than sepoys them.selvos could 
have inspired. This day’s work was not effected 
witlxout serious loss. Colonel Chester, we have 
said, was killed ; as wore Captains Dolamain and 
Russell, and Lieutenant Harrison. The w'ounded 
comprised Colonel licrber-t; Captains Dawson and 
Greville; Lieutenants Light, Hunter, Davidson, 
Hare, Fitsgerald, Bai-ter, Rivers, and Ellis; and 
Ensi^ Py™- Tn all, officers and privates, there 
were 51 killed sind 1.^3 wounded. Nearly 60 horses 
were either killed or wounded. 

Hex’O, then, in the afternoon of the 8th of Juno, 
were the British posted before Delhi. It will be 
necessary to have a clear notion of the relative 
positions of the besiegers and the besieged, to 
understand the narrative which is to follow. Of 
Delhi itself an account is given elsewhere, with a 
brief notice of the defence-works; * but the gates 
and bastions must here be enumerated somewhat 
more minutely, as the plan of the siege mainly 
depended on Hiem. A small branch or nullah of 
the Jumna is separated from the main streanx by 
a sand-bank which forms an island ; the junction 
or rejoining of the two takes place where the 
Juxnna is crossed by a bx’idge of boats, and where 
tlie old fort called the Selimgiirh was built. 
Beginning at this point, we trace the eix’cuit of the 
wall and its fortifications. From the Selimgurh 
the wall box'ders—or xather bordex-ed (for it will 
be well to speak in the past tense)—^the nullah for 
about threc-quax-ters of a mile, in a northwest 
direction, marked by the Calcutta Gate, a mai-tcllo 
tower, the Kaila Gate, the Nusoergunje Bastion, 
and the Moree or Moira Bastion. Tho wall then 
turned slxarply to tho west, or slightly southwest; 
and during a lungth of about threo-quarters of a 
mile presented the Mox-ee Bastion just named, the 
Cashmere Gate, tho Moree Gate, and the Shah 

• Chapter iv., pp. 63-fi5. 


Bastion. To this succeeded a portion about a mile 
in length, running nearly north and south, and 
marked by the Cabool Gate, a martello tower. Burn 
Pastion, the Lahore Gate, and the Gurstin Bastion. 
Then, an irregular polygonal line of two miles in 
lengtli carried the wall round to the bank of the 
Jumna, a course bending more and more to the 
east: here were presented the Turushkana Gate, 
a martello tower, the Ajmeer Gate, the Akhar 
Bastion, another martello tower, the Ochterlony, 
Bastion, the Turcoman Gate, a third and a fourth 
martello towers, and tho Delhi Gate. Lastly, 
along the bank of the river for a mile and a half, 
and sepax-ated from the water at most times by a 
narrow sandy strip, was a coiifinixation of the wall, 
broken by the Wellesley and Nawab Bastions, the 
Dxxxyagunje Gate, a martello towex’, the Rajghat 
Gate, the wall of the impoi-ial palace, and the 
.defeiiee-xvall entirely surrounding the Selitnguiii. 
Such were the numerous gates, bastions, and 
towers at that period; maxiy parts of the wfxll 
and bastions were fox'inod of m.asoxiry twelve feet 
thick, and the wlxole had been fixx-tlxer strengthened 
by the rebels dui'iiig four weeks of occupation. 
Outside the dofouces xvas a broad ditch twenty 
feet deep.from the ground, or thirty-five from the 
top of the wall. 

The positioxt taken up by the bc.sicgers may be 
tlnxs briefly dcscxdbed. The camp was pitched on 
the former jxarado-ground of the deserted cucanii)- 
ment, at a s|K)t about a mile and a half from the 
northern wall of the city, with a rocky ridge acting 
as a screen between it and tho city. Tlxis ridge 
was commanded by the rebels until the afternoon 
of the 8th; but from tlxat time it was in the hands 
of tho besiegers. The British line oix this ridge 
rested on the left on an old tower used as a sigiial- 
Ijost, often called the Flagstaff Tower; at its con tie, 
upon an old mosque; and at its right, upon a hoixse 
with enclosures strongly placed at the point where 
the ridge, begins to slope down towards tlie pliiiii. 
This house, formeily occupied by a Mahratta chief 
named Hindoo llao, was generally known as 
Hindoo Rao’s house. Owing to the ridge being 
x’ery oblique in reference to the ]>ositioix of the 
city, the right of the line was of necessity thrown 
much forward, and henoe Hindoo Rau’s house 
became the most imixortant post in the line. Near 
this house, owing to its commanding position, the 
British planted three batteries; and to protect 
these batteries, Rifles, Guides, and Sirmoor Goox'khas 
were posted within convenient distance. Luckily 
for the British, Hindoo Rao’s house was ‘ pucka- 
built,’ that is, a substantial brick strectnre, and 
bore up well against the storm of shot aimed at it 
by the rebels. 

When the British had effected a permanent 
lodgment on the ridge, with the camp pitched in 
the old cantonment helxind the lidge as a screen, 
the time had arrived when the detailed plan for 
the siege was to be determined, if it had not been 
determined already. Some military critics averred 
tliat Sir Henry Banxai-d, only acquainted in a 
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slight degree with that part of India, displayed 
indecision, giving and countermanding orders 
repeatedly, and leaving his subordinates in doubt 
concerning the real plan of the siege. Others 
contended that the sudden assumption of command 
on tho death of General Anson, the small number 
of troops, and the want of large siege-guns, were 
enough to render necessary ^eat caution in the 
mod<t of procedure. The truth appears to bo, that 
the rebels were found stronger in Delhi, than was 
Suspected before the siegorarmy approached close 


to tho place; moreover, th^ had contested tho 
advance from Alipore more otetinately than had 
been expected—shewing that, though not equal to 
British soldiers, it would not be %fe to despise 
their prowess. The plan of attack would obviously 
depend upon tho real or supposed defensive 
measures of the besieged. If the rebels risked a 
battle outside the walk, they might very likely be 
defeated and followed into the city and palace; 
but then would come a disastrous street-fighting 
.against enemies screened beliind loopholcd walls, 



Hindoo Bno’s House—Battery in front. 


and firing upon bcsicgei-s much less numerous than j 
themselves. Or the half-crumbled walls might 
easily be scaled by active troops; but as these 
troops would be a mere handful against largo 
numbers, their success would be very doubtful, A 
third plan, suggested by some among the many 
advisers of that period, was to make an attack by 
water, or on the river-side. Tho Jumna is at 
certain times so shallow at Delhi as to be almost 
tbrdablo, and leaving a strip of sand on which 
batteries might be planted; these batteries might 
breach the river-wall of the palace, and so disturb 
the garrison as to permit a large body of the 
besiegers to enter under cover of the firing j 
hut a rise in the river would fatally affect this 
enterprise. A fourth plan suggested was to attack 
near the Cashmere Gate, on the norUi ado of 
the city; the siege-army-would in this case bo 
protected on its left flank by tlie river, and 
might employ all its force in breaching tire wall 


between the gate and the river; the guns would 
render the maingnard untenable; when tho a.ssanlt 
was made, it would be on a part where there is 
much vacatft ground in the interior; and the 
besieging troops would have a better chance than 
if at once entangled among tho iutricacies of 
loopholcd houses. Any project for starving 
out the garrison, if it ever entered the mind of 
any soldier, was soon abandoned; the boundary 
was too extensive, the gates too many, and the 
besiegers too few, to effect this. 

Dfiring the early days after tho arrival of the 
British, indications appeared of an intention to 
blow open the Cashmer3e Gate, and effect a forcible 
entry into the city at once; but these indications 
soon ceased; and the besiegers found themselves 
compelled rather to resist attacks than to make 
them; for the enemy, strong in numbers, made 
repeated sorties from the variou.s gates of the city, 
and endeavoured to dislodge the British. One such 
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sortie was made about noon on the 9th, within 
twenty-four hours after the arrhal of the besiegers; 
the enemy were, however, easily repulsed, and 
driven in again. The corps of Qnides met with a 
loss on this day which occasioned much regret. 
Among those who accompanied the hardy men all 
the way foom the Afghan foontier was Captain 
Qnintin Battye, a young officer much beloved as 
commandant of the cavalry portion of the corps. 
They arrived on the 8th; and on the 'next day 
poor Battye was shot through the body; he lived 
twenty-four hours in great agony, and then sank. 
The Guides had a large share in this day’s work; 
many of them fell, in dislodging the enemy from a 
rooky position which they temporarily occupied. 
On the loth a little skirmishing took place, but not 
so serious as on the preceding day; it was found, 
however, that the whito shirts of the men wore 
a little too conspicuous; and they underwent an 
extemporaneous process of dyeing to deepen the 
colour. On the 12th, early in the morning, the 
enemy made a sudden attack on both, flanks; but 
all points were speedily defended. They were first 
driven back on the left; then, after a repulse on the 
right, they advanced a second time under the 
cover of thickly wooded gardens near the Subzee 
Mundee—a suWb of Delhi about a mile and a 
quarter northwest of the Cabool Gate. Major 
Jacob was then sent against them with some of 
the Bengal Europeans; he beat them back till 
they got beyond the suburb, and then returned to 
the camp. This morning’s ai&ir was supposed to 
have cost the enemy 250 men; the British loss 
was very small. On this day, the British had the 
mortification of seeing two regiments of Rohilcund 
mutineers, the 60th native infantry and the 4th 
native cavalry, enter Delhi with bands playing 
and colours flying; the defiant manner was quite 
as serious an affair as the augmentation of the 
strength of the garrison. On the 13th a largo 
enclosure in advance of the British left, known as 
Metcalfe House, was occupied by them, and the 
erection of a battery of heavy guns and mortars 
commenced. 

Not a day passed without some such struggles 
as have just been adverted to. The besieging of 
tlie city had not really commenced, fof the British 
had not yet a force of artillery sufficient for that 
l)urpose; indeed, they were, now the besieged 
rather than the besiegers; for the enemy came 
out of the city—horse, foot, and guus-^and 
attempted to effect a surprise on one part or other 
of the position on the ridge. Against the battery 
at Metcalfe House a sortie was made on the 
Idtb, and another was made on the same day at 
the right of the line. On the 17th an exciting 
encounter took place. A shot ft-om the city struck 
the corner of Hindoo Etw’s house, and glancing 
off, killed Ideutenant Wheatley of the Goorkhas. 
It was tJien suspected that the enemy, besides 
their attacks oh this house in front, were throw¬ 
ing up a battery outside tlie western gates of 
the town, at a large building known as the 


Eedghah, formerly nsed as a serai. Thereupon 
a force was immediately organised, consisting 
of Wse-artillery, cavalry, Goorkhas, and Rifles, 
to drive them away from that position. They 
passed through the Subzee Mnndee to the Eedghah, 
drove out the enemy, and captured the only gun 
which had yet been placed there. One of the 
officers on this duty had a .finger shot ofl^ a bullet 
through the wrist, another through the che^ and 
another which broke the collar-bone; yet he 
recovered, to fight again. 

On the 19th of June it came to the knowledge 
of Brigadier Grant that the enemy intended to 
attack the camp in the rear; and as the safety 
of the camp had been placed under bis keeping, be 
made instant preparations to frustrate the insur¬ 
gents. These troops are believed to have been 
augmentations of the insurgent forces, consisting 
of the 16th and 30th native regiments from Nuseer- 
abad. The brigadier advanced with six guns and 
a squadron of lancers to reconnoitre, and found 
the enemy in position half a mile in rear of the 
Ochtorlony Gardens, northwest of the camp. 
Troops quickly arrived, and a rapid exchange of 
fire began, the enemy Mng strong in artillery as 
well as in infantry. Just as the dusk of the 
evening came on, the enemy, by a series of skilful 
and vigorous^attaoks, aided by well-served artillery, 
veiy nearly succeeded in turning the flank of the 
British, and in capturing two guns; but both these 
disasters were frustrated. The dusk deepened into 
darkness; but the brigadier felt that it would not 
do to allow the enemy to occupy that position 
during the night. A change was made with great 
impetuosity by horse and foot, with so much 
success, that the enemy were driven back quite 
into the town. The brigadier had to regret tlio 
loss of Colonel Yule of the 9th Lancers, who was 
knocked off his horse, and not found again by his 
men till next morning; when they were shocked 
to see him dead and mangled, with both thighs 
broken, a ball through the head just over the eyes, 
his throat cut, and his hands much gashed. IIo 
had been on leave of absence in Cashmere, but 
directly he hoard of the work to be done, travelled 
night and day till he readied his regiment just 
before its arrival at Delhi. Lieutenant Alexander 
was also among the killed. Captain Daly of the 
Guides, and six other officers, were wounded. All 
the officers of the Guides, but one, received 
wounds. Altogether, the day’s fighting resulted 
to the British in the loss of 19 killed and 77 
wounded; and it was a source of much regret that 
a few of these fell by the hands of their own 
comrades, while fighting in some confusion os 
darkness approach^. No less than sixty horses 
fell. The brigadier did not fail to mention the 
names of three private soldiers—Thmnas Hancock, 
John Purcell, and Roopur Khan—who behaved 
with great gallantry at a critical moment. 

Sir Henry Barnard,, for very cogent reasons, 
watched every movement on the part of the 
mutineers who sallied forth from Delhi. On the 
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22d, he saw a body of them come out of the city; 
and as they were not seen to return at night, he 
suspected a masked attack. At six in the evening, 
he sent out a party of infantry, Guides, and Sappers, 
to demolish two bridges which carried the great 
road across a canal westward of the camp, and 6ver 
which the enemy jvere in the habit of taking tlioir 
artillery and columns when they wished to attack 
the camp in the rear; this was a work of six 
hours, warmly contest^ but successfully accom¬ 
plished. On the 23d, Sir Henry, expecting a 
valuable convoy from the Punjaub, adopted prompt 
measures for its protection. He sent out a strong 
escort, which safely brought the convoy into camp. 
Scarcely had this been effocteiVurc-en his attention 
was drawn to the rig^^lain his iiosition, near 
Hindoo llao’s hou.ssir rigb«'as afterwards ascer¬ 
tained that the cnerii/r remembering the 23d of 
June as the centenary of the battle of Plassy, had 
resolved to attempt a groat victory over the British 
on that day; incited, moreover, by the circum- 
.stance that two festivals, one Mussulman and the 
other Hindoo, happened to occur on Uiat day; 
.•’.nd they emerged from the city in vast force to 
effect this. They commenced their attack on the 
.Subzee Mnndce side, having a strong position in 
a village and among gardon-walls. Here a combat 
w’as maintained during the whole of the day, for 
the rebels continued thoir attacks witli much 
liertinacity ; they lodged themselves in loopholcd 
houses, a serai, and a mosque, whence they could 
not bo dislodged till thej had wrought much mis¬ 
chief by musketry. At length, however, they wore 
driven back into the city. The value of the pre¬ 
caution taken on tlie preceding evening, in destroy¬ 
ing the bridges, was made fully evident; for the 
rebels were unable to cross tho canal to got to the 
rear of the camp. The 1st Europeans hail a 
desperate contest in the Subzee Mundee, where 
.strcct-fighting, and firing from windows and 
Iiousc-tops, continued for many hours. The British 
troop.s suftered tcmbly from the heat of tho 
midsummer sun, to which they were exposed 
from sunrise to sunset. Many officers were brought 
away sun-struck and powerless. The Guides 
fought for fifteen hours uninterruptedly, with no 
food, and only a little water. At one o’clock, 
when the enemy were strengthened by laige 
reinforcements from tlie city, the Guides found 
themselves without ammunition, and had to send 
back to tho camp for more; but as great 
delay occurred, they were in imminent peril of 
aimihilation. Fortunately a corps of Sikhs, who 
had arrived at camp that morning, rushed forward 
at a critical moment^ and aided tho Guides in 
driving back tho enemy. One of the incidents 
of the day has boon thus narrated, showing how 
little scruple a Goorkha felt when he met a sepoy: 

‘ In tho intense heat, a soldier of the 2d Europeans 
and a Goorkha sought the shade and protection of 
a house near tho Subze%Mundee, a window of 
which looked into a lane where they were seated. 
Not long had they rested when, from the open 


window, was seen to project the head of a sepoy. 
Now all Hindoos have what ladies at home call 
“back-hair,” and this is usually turned up into a 
knot; by this the unlucky wretch was at once 
seized, and before ho cotdd even think of resistance, 
his head was at a stroke severed fbom his body by 
tho sharp emwed knife of the Goorkha!’ This 
day’s work was in every way very severe, and 
shewed the besiegers that the rebels were in 
great strength. Lieutenant Jackson was killed; 
Colonel Welchman, Captain Jones, and Lieutenant 
Mureay, wounded. The total loss of the day 
was 39 killed and 121 wounded. The enemy’s 
loss was very much larger; indeed, one of tho 
estimates raised the number up to a thousand. 
The loss appears to have somewhat dispirited the 
mutineei-s, for they made vei-y few attacks on tho 
following three days. 

But although there was a tem|«)rary cessation, 
Sir Henry Barnard, in his official dispatches, 
shewed tliat ho was much embarrassed by this 
condition of affaii’s. Ilia forces were few; tho-se 
of the enemy were very large; and tho attacks. 
Avero rendered more harassing by the uncertainty 
of the point on which they would be made, and 
the impossibility of judging whether they were 
about to be made on more points than one. The 
onslaughts could only be suocc.ssfUlly repulsed by 
tho untiring and unflinching gallantly of a small 
body of men. The enemy, instead of being belea¬ 
guered within Delhi, were free to ©merge from the 
city and attack tho besiegers’ position. Tho British 
did not complain: it was not their wont; but they 
suffered greatly from this harassing kind of war¬ 
fare. Reinforcements were slowly coming in; in 
the last week of June tho Europeans numbered 
about throe thousand; and they wore well satis¬ 
fied witli tho native coiqis who fought by their 
side—the Guides, tho Goorkhas, and the Sikhs— 
all of whom joined very heartily in opposing the 
rebel sepoys. Tho siege-material at this time con¬ 
sisted of five batteries, mounting about fifteen guns 
and mortars, placed on various points of the ri%e; 
the bombardment of the city by these guns was 
not very effective, for the distance averaged nearly 
a mile, and tho guns were not of large calibre. 

The interval from the 23d to tho 30th of Juno 
passed much in the same way as tho two preceding 
weeks; the British siege-guns wrought very little 
mischief to tho city; while the enemy occasionally 
sallied forth to attack either tho camp or the works 
on the ridge. It was often asserted, and facts 
seemed to corroborate the statement, that when 
mutinous regiments from other places appeared 
before Delhi, they were not afforded reception aiul 
shelter until they had earned it by making an 
attack on tho British position; and thus it hap¬ 
pened that tho besiegers wore opposed by a con¬ 
stantly increasing number of the enemy. The 
defenders of the garrison fitted up a large battery 
on the loft of the Cashmere Gate, one at the gate 
itself, one at the Moree Gate, one at the Ajmeer 
Gate, and one directly opposite Hindoo Rao’s 
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Iionso; against these fire batteries, for a long time, 
the British had only three; so that the besieged 
were stronger than the besiegers in eVery way. 
The gunners, too, within Delhi, were Ihlly equal to 
those of the siege-army in accuracy of aim; their 
balls and shells fell near Hindoo Rao’s house so 
thickly as tq render that post a very perilous one 
to hold. One riiell entered the gateway, and 
killed eight or nine officers and men who were 
seeking belter from the mid-day heat. 

It was pretty well ascertained, before Juno was 
half over, that Delhi was not to bo taken by 
a coup de mAn; and when Sir John Lawrence 


became aware of that fact, he sent reinforcements 
down from the Fuujaub as rapidly as they could 
be collected. Every sepoy regiment that was cither 
disband^ or disarmed lessened bis own danger, 
for he trusted Well in his Sikhs, Punjauboes, and 
Huides; and on that account he was able to send 
Europeans and arUllory, The^^yeserve and dep6t 
oompani^ of the regiments already serving before 
Delhi were sent down from the hills to their 
companions. A wing of H.M. 61st foot, a portion 
of the 8th, artillery from Jullundur, and artillery¬ 
men from Lahore, followed the Quidcs and Sikhs, 
and gradup,lly increased the bmeging force. Then 



Tbt Ceneral uiO bis Staff at the Monque Picket before Delhi. 


came Punjaub rifles and Piihjaub light horse; and 
there were still a few Hindustani cavalry and 
horse-artillery in whom their officers placed such 
unabated confidence that they were permitted to 
take part in the siege-operations, on the ground 
that there were Europeans enough to overawe 
them if they became unruly. These reinforce¬ 
ments of course came in by degrees: we mention 
them all in one pars^raph, but many weeks 
elapsed before they could reach the Delhi camp. 
Fortunately, supplies were plenrifo!; the country 
between Delhi and the Sutlej was kept pretty free 
from the enemy; and the villagers wore glad to find 
good customers for the commodities they had to 
sell. It benpe arose that, during the later days of 
June, the British were well able to render nuga¬ 
tory all sallies made by the enemy; they had food 
and beverages in good store; and they were free 


from pestilential diseases. On the other hand, they 
suflbr^ intensely from the heat; and were much 
dissatisfied .at the small progress made towards the 
conquest of the city. Some expressed their di-s- 
satislkction by adverse criticisms on the general’s 
tactics; while others, admitted that a storming of 
Delhi would not be prudent without further rein¬ 
forcements. As to the heat, the troops wrote of it 
in all their letters, spoke of it in all their narra¬ 
tions. One officer, who had seventy-two hours of 
outpost-dnty on « plain without the slightest 
shelter, described Ids sensation in tho daytime as 
if ‘ a hot iron had been gbing into his head.’ On a 
certain day, when smne additional troops arrived 
at camp after a twwaty-two miles’ march, they 
had scarcely lain dow« to rest when they w’cre 
ordered out to repel an attack by the enemy: 
they wont, and gallantly did the work cut out for 
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tliein ; but some of them ‘ were so exhausted that 
they sank down on the road, even under fire, and 
went off to sleep.’ 

July arrived. Brigadier Chamberlain had 
recently joined the camp, and reinforcements were 
coming in ; but on the other hand the rebels were 
increasing their strength more rapidly than the 
British. The enemy began the month by an 
attack tjrhich tried the prowess of the Guides and 
Pnnjaubees, in a manner that brought great 
praise to those corps. In the afternoon of the 1st, 
Major Reid, who w'as established with the head¬ 
quarters of the Sirmoor battalion at Hindoo Rao’s 
house, observed the mutineers turaing out in great 
force from the Ajineer and Turcoman Gates, and 
assembling on the open plain outside. Then, look¬ 
ing round on liis rear right, he saw a large force, 
which w-is supposed to have come out of Delhi 
on the iirovions day; comprising thirteen guns 
and mortars, besides cavalry and infantiy. The 
two forces joined about a mile from the Eedghah 
Serai. At sunset 5000 or COOO infantry advanced, 
])asscd through the Pahareepore and Kissengunjo 
suburl>s, and approached towards the British lines, 
taking cover of the buildings flu they passed. The 
extreme right of Uio line was attacked at the 
Pagoda picket, which was held only by loO 
Pnnjaubees and Guides, junder Captain Travora. 
Major Reid sent him a message to reserve his fire 
tilt the enemy approached near, in order to hus- 
b.and his resources; while 150 British were being 
collected to send to his aid. Throughout the whole 
night did this little band of 300 men resist a largo 
force of infantry and artillery, never yielding an 
inch, but defending the few works which had been 
constructed in that quarter. At daybreak, the 
enemy renewed the attacks with further troops; 
but Reid brought a few more of his gallant fellows 
to repel them. Evening, night, moraing, noon, all 
passed in this way; and it was not until the con¬ 
test had continued twenty-two hours that the 
enemy finally retired into the city. There may 
have been sufficient military reasons why larger 
reinforcements w'cre not sent to Major Reid from 
the camp behind the ridge; but let the reasons 
have been what they may, the handful of troops 
fought in the ratio of hundreds against thousands; 
and never for an instant flinched during this hard 
day's work. Major Reid had the command of all 
the pickets and defence-works ftom Hindoo Rao’s 
house to the Subzco Mundee. During the first 
twcnty-cigh^days of the siege, his positions were 
attacked no fewer than twenty-four times; yet 
his singular medl8y of troops—Rifles, Guides, 
Sikhs, Punjaubees, Goorkhas, fought as if for 
one common cause, without reference to differences 
of religion or of nations The officers, in these and 
similar encounters, often passed through' an onleal 
wnich renders their survival almost inconceivable. 
An artillery officer, in command of two horse- 
artillery guns, on one occasion was surprised by 
120 of the enemy’s cavalry; lie had no support, 
and could not apply his artillery because his guns 


were limbered up. Ho fired four barrels of his 
revolver and killed two men; and then knocked 
a third off his horse by throwing his empty pistol 
at him. Two horsemen thereupon charged full 
tilt, dJid rolled him and his horse over. He got 
up, and seeing a man on foot coming at him to 
cut him down, rushed at him, got inside his sword, 
and hit him full in the face with his fist. At that 
moment he was cut down from behind; and was 
only saved from slaughter by a brother-officer, 
who rode up, shot one sowar and sabred another, 
and then carried him ofti bleeding but safe. 

On tlie 2d, the Bareilly mutineers—or rather 
Rohilcund mutineers from Bareilly, Moradabad, 
and Shahjcharqwor, consisting of five regiments 
and a battery of artillery—crossed the Jumna and 
marched into Delhi, with bands playing and 
colours flying—a sight sufficiently mortifying to 
the besiegers, who were powerless to prevent it; 
for any advance in that direction would hare 
left the rear of their camp exposed. It afterwards 
became known that the Bareilly leadfcr was 
appointed general within Delhi. The emergence 
of a large body of the enemy from the city on the 
night of the 3d of July, induced Sir Henry Barnard 
to send Major Coke to oppose them ; with a force 
made up of portions of the Garabiniers, .Otli 
Lancers, 61st foot. Guides, Punjaubees, horse and 
foot artillery. Coke started at two in the morning 
of the 4th. He went to Azndpore, the spot wlmre 
the great road and the road from the cantonment 
met. He found that the enemy had planned an 
expedition to seize the British depOt of stores at 
Aliporc, and to cut oft' a convoy expected to 
arrive from the Punjaub. When the major came 
up with them near the Rohtuk road, lie at once 
attacked them. During many hours, his troops 
were confronted with numbers greatly exceeding 
their own; and what with, the sun above and 
swamps below, the major’s men became thoroughly 
exhausted by the time they returned to camp. 
The rebels, it was true, were driven back; but they 
got safely with their guns into Delhi; and thus 
w’as one more added to the list of contests in which 
the besicgei-8 suffered witliout effecting anything 
towards the real object of th^ siege. The enemy’s 
infantry on this occasion seem to have comprised 
the Bareilly men. An officer of tlie Engineers, 
writing concerning this day’s work, said: ‘The 
Bareilly rascals In^ the impudence to come’ round 
to our rear, and our only regret is that one of 
them ever got back. I was out with the force scut 
against them, and cannot say that I felt much pity 
for the red-coated villains with “ 18,” “ 28,” and 
“ 68 ” on their buttons.’ This officer gives expres¬ 
sion to the bitter feeling that jirevailed generally 
in the British camp against the ‘Pandies’* or 
mutinous sepoys, for their treachery, black ingrati¬ 
tude, and cruelty. ‘ This is a war in its very worst 
phase, for generosity entera into no one’s mind. 

• After tlio eseculion of Munsral Pimdr at Barrnrkpor® on Oio 
Stli of April, for mutiny, the rebel se poys m quiml the soubriquet 
of ‘ Piuiatcs those belonging to the iSi^ahmm caste. 
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Morey sceins to have fled fiom ns; and if ever 
there was such a thing as war to the knife, we 
certainly have it here. If any one owes these 
sepoys a grudge, I think I have some cl|jm to 
one; but I must say that I cannot bring myself 
to put my sword through a wounded man. I can¬ 
not say that I grteve much when I see it done, as 
it invariably is j but grieve or not as you please 
—he is a clever man who can now keep back a 
European from driving his bayonet through a 
sepoy, even in the agonies of death.’ These wore 
the motives and feelings that rendered the Indian 
mutiny much more terrible than an ordinary war. 
In allusion to sentiments at home, that the British 
soldiers were becoming cruel and bloodthirsty, the 
same officer wrote to a friend; ‘ If you hear any 
such sentiments, by all means ship off their pro¬ 
pounder to this country at once. Let him see one 
half of what we have seen, and compare our 
brutality with that of the rebels; then send him 
home again, and I think you will find him pretty 
quiet oft the subject for the rest of his life.’ 

A new engineer officer, Colonel Baird Smith, 
arrived to supersede another whose operations had 
not met with approval. The colonel took into 
consideration, with his commander, a plan for 
blowing in the Moree and Cashmere Gates, and 
escalading the Moree and Cashmere Bastions; 
but the plan was abandoned on account of the 
weakness of the siege-army. 

The 5th of July was marked by the death of 
Major-general Sir Henry Barnard, who had held 
practical command of the Delhi field-force during 
about five weeks, and had during that time 
borne much anxiety and sufiering. Ho knew that 
his countrymen at Calcutta as well as in England 
would be continually propounding the question, 
'Why is Delhi not yet taken?’ and the varied 
responsibilities connected with his position neces¬ 
sarily gave him much disquietude. During the 
fierce heat of the 4th he was on horseback 
nearly all day, directing, the operations against 
the Bareilly mutineers. Early on the following 
morning he sent for Colonel Baird Smith, and 
explained his views concerning the mode in 
which he thought the siege-operations should 
be carried on; immediately afterwards he sent 
for medical aid; and before many hours had 
passed, he was a corpse. Many of his friends after¬ 
wards complained that scant justice was done to 
the memory of Sir Henry Barnard; in the halo 
that was destined to surround the name of Wilson, 
men foigot that it was his predecessor who had 
borne all the burden of collecting the siege-force, 
of conducting it to the ridge outside Delhi, and of 
maintaining a continued series of conflicts almost 
every day for five or six weeks. 

Major-general Reed, invalid as he was, imme¬ 
diately took the command of the force after 
Barnard’s death; leaving, howfever, the active 
direction mainly to Brigadier Chamberlain. It 
became every day more and more apparent that, 
notwithstandUng reinforcements, the British artil¬ 


lery was too weak to cope with that of the enemy 
—^whose artillerymen, taught by those whom they 
now opposed, had become very skilful; and whose 
guns were of heavier metal. The besiegers’ bat¬ 
teries were still nearly a mile from the walls, for 
any nearer position could not be taken up without 
terrible loss. To effect a breach with a few 18- 
pounders at this distance was out of the question; 
and although the field-guns were twenty or thirty 
in number, they were nearly useless for battering 
down defences. 

The attacks from the enemy continued much as 
before, but resistance to them became complicated 
by a new difficulty. There were two r^ments of 
Bengal irr^lar cavalry among the troops in the 
siege-army, and there were a few ‘ Poorbeahs’ or 
Hindustanis in the Punjaub regiments. These 
men were carefully watched from the first; and 
it became by degrees apparent that they were a 
danger instead of an aid to the British. Early in 
the month a Brahmin subadar in a Punjaubcc 
regiment was detected inciting his companions-in- 
arras to murder their officers, and go over to Delhi, 
saying it was God’s will the Feringhce ‘ raj ’ should 
cease. One of the Punjaubees immediately revealed 
this plot to the officers, and the incendiary was put 
to death that same evening. The other Poorbeahs 
in the regiment were at once 2 >aid up, and dis¬ 
charged from the camp—doubtless swelling the 
number of iusuigents who entered Delhi. Again, 
on the 9tli, a party of the enemy’s cavalry, while 
attempting .m attack on the camp, was joined by 
some of the 9th irregulars belonging to the siege- 
army, and with them tried to tempt the men of 
the native horse-artillery. They were beaten back; 
and the afternoon of the same day, the 9tli of July, 
was marked by one of the many straggles in the 
Subzee Mundee, all of which ended by the enemy 
being driven into Delhi. If the rebel infantry had 
fought as well as the artillery, it might have gone 
hard with the besiegers, for the sallies were gener¬ 
ally made in very great force. - The rebels counted 
much on the value of the Subzee Mundee; as a 
suburb, it had been rendered a masis of ruins by 
repeated conflicts, and these ruins precisely suited 
the sepoy mode of fighting. The sepoys found 
shelter in narrow streets and old houses, and 
behind garden-walls, besides being protected by 
heavy guns from the city. In this kind of skir¬ 
mishing they were not fer inferior to their oppon¬ 
ents ; but in the open field, and especially under a 
charge with the bayonet, they were invariably 
beaten, let the disparity of pumbers be what it 
might. All the officers, in their letters, spoke of 
the terrible efficacy of the British bayonet; the 
sepoys became paralysed with terror when this 
mode of attack was resort^ to. On one occasion 
they were constructing a defensive post at ilho 
Eedghah; the British attacked it and drove in 
the entranew, there was no exit on the other side, 
and the defenders were ail bayoneted in the 
prison-house which they had lius unwittingly 
constructed for themselves. 
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On the morning of the 14th, the mutineers poured 
out in great numbers, and attacked the batteries at 
Hindoo Rao’s house, and the picket in the Subzee 
Mundoe. The troops stationed at those places 
remained on the defensive till three o’clock in the 
afternoon, struggling against a force consisting of 
many regiments of insurgent infantry, a large body 
of cavalry, and several field-pieces. It was indeed 
a most determined attack, supported, moreover, by 
a fire of heavy artillery from the walls. Why it 
was that so many hours elapsed before succour 
was sent forth, is not very clear; but the trooj)s 
who had to bear the brunt of this onslaught com¬ 
prised only detachments of the 60th and 76th 
foot, with the Goorkhas of the Sirmoor battalion 
and the infantry of the Guides. A column was 
formed, however, at the house above named, under 
Brigadier Showers, consisting of the 1st Punjaub 
infantry, the 1st Europeans, and six horse-artillery 
guns. Then commenced a double contest; Showers 
attacking the enemy at the picket-house, and 
klajor Reid at Hindoo Rao’s house. After a fierce 
struggle the enemy were driven back into the 
city, and narrowly escaped losing some of their 
guns. It was a day’s work that could not b* 
accomplished without a serious loss. None of the 
ofTjccrs, it is tnic, were killed in the field; but the 
list of wounded was very large, comprising Brigadier 
Chamberlain (at that time adjutant-general of the 
army), and Lieutenants Roberts, Thompson, Walker, 
(icncste, Canicgic, Rivers, Faithful, Danicll, RoSs, 
Tullocli, Chester, Shebbeare, Hawes, Debrett, and 
Pollock. The wounding of so many subalterns 
shows how actively different companies of troops 
must have been engaged. Altogether, the oper¬ 
ations of this day brought down 16 men killed 
and 193 officers and men wounded. 

The heat was by this time somewhat alleviated 
by rains, which, however, brought sickness and 
other discomforts with them. Men fell ill after 
remaining many hours in damp clothes; and it 
was found that the fierce heat was, after all, not so 
detrimental to health. Many young officers, it is 
true, lately arrived from England, and not yet acclim¬ 
atised, were smitten down by sun-stroke, and a few 
died of apoplexy ; but it is nevertheless true that 
the army was surprisingly healthy during the hot 
weather. One of the Carabiniers, writing in the 
rainy season, said; ‘ The last three days have been 
exceedingly wet; notwithstanding which we are 
constantly in the saddle; no sooner has one alarm 
subsided than we are turned out to meet the 
mutineers in another quarter.’ An officer of 
Sappers, employed in blowing up a bridge, said: 
‘We started about two p. m., and returned about 
twelve at night drenched through and thoroughly 
miserable, it having rained the whole time.’ 

The state of affairs in the middle of July was 
peculiar. It seemed to the nation at home that 
the army of Delhi ought to be strong enough to 
retake the city, especially when a goodly proportion 
of the number were Europeans. Yet that this was 
not the case, was the opinion both of Reed and of 


Wilson ; aithough many daring spirits in the army 
longed to broach the walls and take the place by 
storm. Twelve hundred wounded and sick men 
had to be tended; all the others were kept fully 
employed in repelling the rallies of the enemy. 
Major-general Reed, frho ought never to have 
assumed the command at all—so%roken-down was 
he in health—g<avo in altogether on the !7th, after 
the wounding of Chamberlain; he named Brigadier 
Wilson, who had brought forward the Meerut 
brigade, as his successor. The new commander 
immediately wrote to Sir John Lawrence a letter 
(in French, as if distrusting spies), in which ho 
candidly announced that it would be dangerous 
and disastrous to attempt a storm of the city; that 
the enemy were in great force, well armed, strong 
in position, and constantly reinforced by accessions 
of insurgent regiments; tlnat they daily attacked 
the British, who could do little more than repel 
the attacks; that his army was gradually dimin¬ 
ishing by these daily losses; that it would bo 
imposMble to take Delhi without at lc.ast one more 
European ri^imont and two more Sikh regiments 
from the Punjaub; and that if those additions did 
not 8peed% reach him, ho would be obliged to 
raise tho tiege, retreat to Kurnaul, and leave the 
country all around Delhi to be ravaged by the 
mutine^. This letter shewed the gravity with 
which Brigadier Wilson regarded the slate of 
matters at that critical time. Lawrence fully 
recognised tho importance of tho issue, for ho 
redoubled his exertions to send 900 European 
Fusiliers and 1600 Punjaubees to tho camp. 

General Rood’s resignation was twofold. IIo 
resigned the provisional command-in-cliicf of the 
Bengal army as soon as he was otficially infonned 
of the assumption of that office by Sir Patrick 
Grant; and he resigned the command of the 
Delhi field-force to Brigadier Wilson, because his 
health was too far broken to permit him to tcake 
part in active duties. It was tho virtual ending 
of his part in the wars of the mutiny ; he went 
to tho hills, in search of that health which ho 
could never have recovered in the plains. 

Among the many contests in the second half of 
the month was one near Ludlow Castle, a name 
given to the residence of Mr Fraser, the commis¬ 
sioner of Delhi, one of those foully murdered on 
the 11th of May. This house was within half 
a mile of tho Cashmere Gate, near the river; 
the enemy wore found to bo occupying it; but 
their works were attacked and destroyed by a 
force under Brigadier Showers; while Sir T. 
Metcalfe’s house, further northward, was taken 
and strengthened as a defensive post by tho 
British. 

Mr Colvin, writing from Agra to Havelock on 
the 22d of July, giving an account of such pro¬ 
ceedings at Delhi as had come to his knowledge, 
made the following observations on the character 
which tho struggle had assumed: ‘The spirit 
by which both Hindoos and Mohammedans act 
together at Delhi is very remarkably.’ You would 
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■well understand a gathering of Mohammedan 
fanatical feeling at that place; but -what is locally, 
I find, known by the name of “I^ndyiSm," is 
jnst as strong. Pandies are, among the Hindoos, 
all Brahmins. What absurd, distorted suspicions 
of our intentions (which have been so perfbctly 
innocent towards - them) may have been first 
worked upon, it is scarcely possible to sayj but 
the thing has now got beyond this, and it is a 
struggle for mastery, not a question of mistrust or 
discontent. Mohammedans seem to be actively 


misleading Hindoos Ibr their own purpose®. Sir 
Patrick Grmit will not know the Bengal army 
again. The Goorkhas, Sikhs, and Punjauboe 
Mohammedans have remained quite faithfhl, and 
done their duty nobly at.Delhi; the bad spirit 
is wholly with the Poorbeahs.’ Mr Greathed, 
Colvin’s commissioner with the siege-army, made 
every attempt to ascertain, by means of spies and 
deserters, what were the alleged and what the 
real motives for the stubborn resistance of thg 
mutineers to British rule. He wrote on ihis 



Genmim, Wimoh. 


subject: ‘ The result of all questionings of sepoys 
who have fallen into our hands, regarding the cause 
of the mutiny, is the same. They invariably cite 
the “ cartouche ” (cartridge) as the origin; no 
other cause of complaint has been alluded to. His 
majesty of Delhi has composed a couplet, to the 
efi'ect that the English, who boast of having 
vanquished rods of iron, have been overthrown in 
Hindustan by a single cartridge. A consciousness 
of power had grown up in the army, which could 
only be exorcised by mutiny. The cry of the 
cartridges brought the latent spirit of revolt into 
action.’ Mr Muir of Agra, commenting on these 
remarks, said: ‘ I fully believe this to be the case 
with the main body of the sepoys. There were 
ringleaders, no doubt, who had selfish views, 
and possibly hold correspondence with the Delhi 
family, &c.; but they made use of the cartridge as 
their argument to gain over the mass of the army 
to the belief .tliat their caste was threatened.’ 


It will bo unncccssaiy to trace day by day the 
struggles outside Delhi. They continued as before; 
but the frequency was somewhat leasencd, and the 
danger also, for the defence-works on the ridge 
had been much strengthened. Every bridge over 
the canal was blown up, except that on the main 
road to Kurnaul and Umballa; and thus the 
enemy could not easily attack the camp in the 
roar. It was not yet ri^ly a siege, for the British 
poured very few shot or shell into the city or 
against the walls. It was not an investment; for 
the British could not send a single regiment to 
the southwest, south, or east of the city. It was 
little more than a process of waiting till further 
reinforcements could arrive. 

At the close of July, Brigadier Wilson for¬ 
warded to the government a very exact account 
of the state of his army, shewing what were his 
resources for maintaining the siege on the one 
hand, and repelling attacks by the enemy on the 
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other. We present the chief particulars in a foot¬ 
note, in an altered and more condensed form.''^ 
It appears that out of this army of something 
more than 8000 men, above HOO were rendered 
non-effectivo by sickness or wounds; that of 
the whole number of effectives, just about onc- 
half were Europeans, belonging either to the 
Queen’s or to the Company’s army; and that no 


European corps, expept perhaps the Lancers, 
comprised more than a fractional percentage of a 
full regiment. A return sent in about the middle 
of the month had comprised 300 men of tlie 4tU 
and 17th Bengal irregular cavalry; but the 
omission of this clement at the end of the month 
shewed tharthoso dangerous companions had been 
got rid of. The corps of Guides and Goorkhas 



Engiaocr Officers in Batter]’ before Delhi. 


had in a fortnight diminished from an aggregate 
number of 923 to 571—so rapidly had those gallant 
men been brought down by balls, bullets, and 
cholera. Hanked among the artillery and engineers 


* OlbMn and Man. 

I1.M. stb foot, bead-qnarton, . . ISS 

H.M. «Ut foot, n ... 208 

H.M. J5th foot, » . . m 

n.M. 60th Rifiea, » ... 209 

Ist European Bengal FuslUere, . . S20 

9d a a h ... 

Guide Infantr].276 

Sirnioor battalion, Goorkhaa, . . . 290 

lat Punjaub Infantr], .... 726 

4th Sikh Infantry,.846 

-= 4028 

Cavalry— 

II.M. Carabinlers,.163 

II.M. 9th Lancera, ..... 428 

Guido Cavalry,.. 338 

let Punjaub Cavalr], .... 148 

2d V u .110 

6th a « (atAUpotoJ, . , 110 

-- 1298 

Artillery and Engineete — 

Arbllev], European and Eative, . , 1129 

Bengal Sappera and Mlnera, . . . 209 

Punjaub a a , , , 204 

-= 1002 

0918 

Boaldea these effectives, there were as non-efficetives, 766 sick + 
861 wounded = 1110. 


were many hundred syces and bildars, natives 
who merelt' aided in certain labouring opera¬ 
tions; and among the Sappers and Miners tho 
Punjaubces were only just learning their trade. 

The casualty list of officers was a very serious 
one. Prom the time when Brigadier Wilson 
encountered the enemy at Ghozeeoodeen Nuggur 
at the end of May, till he made up his report at 
the end of July, the officers who were killed or 
wounded were 101 in number. Anson, Barnard, 
Eeed, Chamberlain, Halifax, Graves—nearly all 
tlie general officers except Wilson and Showers, 
were either dead or in some way disabled; and 
these frequent changes in command doubtless 
affected the organisation and movements of the 
army. 

Brigadier Wilson made every attempt, while 
doing tho best he could with his own forces, to 
ascertain the number and comiionents of those 
possessed by the enemy. Military commanders 
always aim at the acquisition of such knowledge, 
effected by a sjiecies of esjuoiiagc which, however 
opposed to general feeling at other times, is deemed 
quite fair in war. From the 11th 9f May, when 
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the troubles began in Delhi, to the end of 
there arrived in the city mutinous regiments fhitm 
Meerut, Hansi, Muttra, Lucknow, Ntiseerabad, 
Jullundur, Ferozpore, Bareilly, Jl^si, Clwalior, 
Neemuoh, AUygurh, Agr% Bohtuk, Jhnggur, and 
Allahabad. The list given in a note ii taken from 
the official dispatch^ which was iMif^a of 
information obtains frmn TaramlS8Stivai!oi»oei; 
but after making allowmioe lor ,Uie Diet that 
portions* only of may r^menta had 

entered Delhi, and "that the numbete had been 
considerably lesehed by the thirty or imore 
encountem which had taken place dntside the 
walls, the militaiyimthoritiee down the 

supposed nntnber to a much lower limit than had 
before been named—namely, 4000 disc%iined 
cavalry, and 12,000 infantry, besides 3000 uDdis< 
ciplin^ levies. The rebels retained the formid¬ 
able defensive artillery which they found in Delhi, 
and brought thirty field-guns also with them} but 
these guns were lessened in number one-haN by 
successive seizures made by the British. 

Tho condition and proceedings of the rebels 
within the city could, of course, bo known onty 
imperfectly. The oM king was looked up to by 
all as the centre of authority, but it is pro^ble 
that his real power was small. Where regiments 
had arrived from so many different quarters, we 
may suppose that the apportionment of military 
command was no easy matter; and indeed 
there wa^ throughout^ littlo evidence that the 
rebel force had one head, one leader whose plans 
Were obeyed by all. The Lahore (Mrmkh some 


* Bengal native infantry: Sd, 9th, 11th, 12th, 15th, 20th, SSth, 
2!ltli, 30th, SSih, 38th, 44th, 45th, 64th, 67th 60th, Slat flvtlil 
6Sth, 72d, 74th, 78th. . i j i . 

Other native Infantry: 6th and 7th Gwalior Contingent, Kotah 
Contingent, llurrianah hattalion; together with 2600 miaccl- 
lancous infantry. 

Native cavalry: j’ortiona of five or sin regiments, besides others 
of the Uwabor and Malwah Contingents. 


time afterwards printed a narrative by a native, 
of a I'esidence in Delhi from ^e 13th to the. .'ioth 
of alaly. Such narratives can seldom be relied 
on; but so far as it weni^ this revelation spoke of 
great discord among Uie leaders; great discon¬ 
tent among the troops because thtiir pay was in 
arrear; gre^ p^exi^ on the |»rt <ff the old 
kiag b^use he ^ nut foSib ^«i|^ to pay so 
laigb army; and gre^ plundering of the 
citizeiiB by the rude 8oldi«7e who deemed them¬ 
selves masters of the situation. ‘ the sepoys,' 
md this n&tive,' find out a rich house in the city, 
they accuse the owner after the following manner, 
in order to plunder his property. They take a 
loaf of hroMt and a bottle of gr<^ with them, and 
make a nc^ at the door and break it in pieces, 
get into the home, take possession of the cash and 
valuablei, and beat &e poor householder, saying; 
“ Where is the Englishman you have been keeping 
in your house 1” When he denies having done so, 
they just shew him tiie bread and the bottle, and 
say: “How is it that we happened to find these 
in your house? We are quite sure there was 
to Euglishman accommodated here, whom you 
quietly sent elsewhere before our airival.” Soon 
^er, the talk is over, and the poor man is dis- 
graorfttliy put into custody, where there is no 
inquiiy made to prove wh^ier he is innocent or 
guilty; he cannot get his release unless he bribes 
tho general.’ The known attributes of oriental 
cunning give a strong probability to this curiou.s 
story. 

Here, for tho present, we take leave of the siege 
of Delhi, and of the stage at which it had arrived 
by the end of July. Much has to bo narrated, 
in reference to other places, other generals, other 
operations, before the final capture of the imperial 
city will call for description. 



bullock-wagon. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HAVELOCK’S CAMPAIGN: ALLAHABAD TO LUCKNOW. 


P there he one name that stands 
if'™ brighter colours than 
other connected with the 
India, perhaps it is 
that of lienry Havelock. There 
are peculiar reasons for this. He 
'w came like a brilliant meteor at a 

H time when all else, was gloomy and 
4f^ overshadowed. Anson had died on the 
(tf) way to Delhi; Barnard had died in the 
camp before that city; Reed had retired, 
broken down by ago and sickness; Wilson had not 


et shewn whether he could work out victory at 
lie great Mogul capital; Wheeler was falling, or 
lad fallen, a miserable victim to the treachery of 
fena Sahib; Henry Lawrence was no more; 
lewett and Lloyd were under a cloud, for mis- 
nanagement as military commaudere ;d ns 
lad rendered the Britisli imlion 
rritated; and men fiercely dcniandcJ 1? ^ 
)lamc?’—as if it were nocc.ssary to seek relief by 
vreaking vengeance on sonic peiwms or other. J ■ 
va^ a crisis that pro.ssed heavily-on \iscom. 
lanning; but it was at the same ti^c a crisis tliat 
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insured fervid gratitude to any general who could 
achieve victories with small means. Such a general 
w.^s Havelock. The English public knew little 
of him, although he was well known in India. 
Commencing his career as a soldier in 1816, Henry 
Havelock had borne his full share in all a soldier’s 
varied fortune. He went to India in 1823; 
engaged in the Burmese war in 1824; took part in 
a mission to the court of Siam in 1826; was pro¬ 
moted from lieutenant to captain in 1838; took 
an active share in the stirring scenes of the Afghan 
campaign, which brought him a brevet majority, 
and the order of C. B.; acted as Persian interpreter 
to generals Elphinstone, Pollock, and Gough; 
fought at Gwalior in 1843; became brevet lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel in 1844; fought with the bravest in 
IBlf) at Moodkee, Ferozshah, and Sobraon; and 
in 1846 received the appointment of deputy 
adjutant-general of the Queen’s troops at Bombay. 
An Indian climate during so many years having 
told—in its customary sad way—on his constitu¬ 
tion, Ilemy Havelock returned for a sojourn in 
England. Returning to Bombay in 1851, he 
became brevet colonel; and in after years he was 
appointed quarter-master-gencral, and-then adjut¬ 
ant-general, of the whole of the Queen’s troops in 
India. When the war with Persia bi-oke out, he 
took command of one of the divisions in 1857 ; 
and when that war was ended, he returned to 
Bombay. All this w'as known to official persons 
in India, but very few of tha, particulars were 
familiar to the general public in the home-country; 
hence, .when Havelock’s victories were announced, 
the jiublic wore surprised as if by the sudden 
appearance of a great genius. That he bore so 
heavy a responsibility, or suffered such intense 
mental anxiety, as Wheeler at Cawnporc, Inglis 
at Lucknow, or Colvin at Agra, is not probable; 
for ho had not hundreds of helpless women and 
children under his charge; but the astonishing 
victories he achieved with a mere handful of 
men, and the moral influence he thereby acquired 
for the British name throughout the whole of 
the Doab, well entitled him to the outburst of 
gi’.ateful feeling which tho nation was not slow to 
exhibit. The only danger was, lest this hcro- 
■ worship should render the nation blind for a time 
to the merits of other generals. 

Neill and Havelock, who worked so energetic¬ 
ally together in planning the relief of Lucknow, 
were brought from other regions of India to take 
part in the operations on the Ganges. Neill, as 
colonel of the 1st Madras European Fusiliers, 
accompanied that regiment to Calcutta, and thence 
proceeded up tho country to Benares, where his 
contest with tho rebels first began. Havelock, 
landing at Bombay from Persia, set oiF by steam 
to go to Calcutta; he was wrecked on the way 
near Ceylon, and experienced much perilous 
adventure before he could proceed on his journey. 
At Calcutta—where he arrived, in the same 
steamer which brought Sir Patrick Grant, on tho 
17th of Juna^he received the appointment of 


brigadier-general,* to command such a force as 
could be hastily collected for the relief, first of riie 
Europeans at Cawnporc, and then of those at 
Lucknow; and it was towards the close of June 
that be made his appearance at Allahabad. 

Sufficient has been stated in former chapters to 
shew what was tho state of afl’airs at that time. 
Lucknow, Cawnporc, Agra, and Delhi were either 
in the hands of the rebels, or were so beset by them 
tliat no British commander was able to assist his 
brother-officers. Oude, the Doab, and Rohilcund 
were in deplorable anarchy; and it depended 
either upon Viscount Canning at Calcutta, or Sir 
John Lawrence at Lahore, to send aid to tho 
disturbed districts. Lawrence, as we have seen, 
and as wo shall see again in a fhture chapter, with 
admirable energy and perseverance, cent such 
assistance as enabled Wilson to conquer Delhi; 
while Canning, under enormous difficulty, sent 
up troops to Allahabad by scores and fifties 
at a time, as rapidly as ho could collect them at 
Calcutta. 

Brigadier Neill preceded Havelock in tho oi)er- 
ations connected with the repression of the mutiny 
in tho Doab and adjacent regions. His own regi¬ 
ment, tho 1st Madras European Fusiliers, had been 
ordered to proceed to Persia in the spring, but had 
received counter-orders in consequence of the 
sudden termination of tho war in that countr)'. 
While at Bombay, uncertain whether commands 
might be received to pi’ocecd to China, tho regi¬ 
ment hoard the news of a revolt among the Benpl 
troops; and very speedily, both Persia and China 
were forgotten in matters of much greater exigency 
and importance. After making the voyage back 
from Bombay to Madras, the regiment proceeded 
to Calcutta, and the men were then sent uji the 
country as rapidly as possible to Benares, some by 
road and tho rest by steamers. Neill himself 
reached that city on tho 3d of June, and was 
immediately engaged, as wo have already seen 
(p. 154), in disarming a mutinous regiment, and 
in maintaining order in the vicinity. After six 
days of incessant work at Benares, the brigadier, 
hearing of the mutiny at Allahabad, started off on 
the 8th to render service in that region. With 
what a powerful hand he put down the rebels; 
with what stern and prompt firmness ho retained 
possession of that important city, tho ‘key to 
Upper India’—has already been briefly shewn.t 
The various corps of the Madras Fusiliers reached 

* It mav 1)e useful to note, for renders unfamiliar with militnrr 
matters, the meaning of tlie words brevet and brigadur. A brevet 
is a oommission, oonferrine on an ofBccr a degree of rank next 
above that which he holds in bis particular regiment; witliout, 
however, conveying the power of receiving the oorresponding pay. 
Besides being honorary as a mark of distinction, it qualiSes the 
offlecr to succeed to the full possession of the higher rank on a 
vacancy occurring, in preference to one not holding a brevet. In 
the British army brevet rank only applies to captains, majors, 
and lieutenant-colonels. A brigadiir is a colonel or oilier officer of 
a re^ment who is made temporarily a general officer for a special 
service, in command of a brigade, or more than one regiment. It 
is not a permanent rank, but is considered as a stepping-stone 
to the office of major-gonerul. Many Indian officers who were 
colonels when the Indian muUny began, such as Homy Lawrence 
and KeiU, were appointed brigadier-generals for a special service, 
and rose to higher rank before the mutiny was ended. 

4 Chapter ix., pp. 159-161. 
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Benares and Allahabad by degrees; and fragments 
of other European regiments were sent up as fast 
as possible, as the nucleus of a little army forming 
at Allahabad. 

The Ist of July may be taken as the day that 
marked the commencement of General Havelock’s 
career in relation to the Indian Revolt. He and 
his staff arrived at Allahabad on that day, after a 
rapid journey from Calcutta. A few hours before 
diis arrival, the first relieving column had been 
sent off by Neill towards Cawnporo: consisting of 
200 Madras Eusiliers, 200 of the 84th foot, 300 
Sikhs, and 120 irregular cavalry, under Major 
Keuaud; and a second, of larger proportions, was 
to follow in a week or ten days’ time. The imme¬ 
diate object held in view, in the march of both 
columns, was to liberate Sir Hugh Wheeler and 
his hapless companions at Cawnporc; and, if this 
were accomplished, the second work to be done 
was to advance and relieve Sir Henry Lawrence 
and the British at Lucknow. It was not at that 
time known that, before the second column could 
start from Allahabad, both Wheeler and Lawrence 
had been numbered with the dead. Neill super¬ 
seded the otBccr previously in command at 
Allahabad; Havelock superseded Neill hi com¬ 
mand of the relieving force; wo shall have to 
speak of Outran) sujiersoding Havelock; and we 
have already sjioken of Patrick Grant superseding 
Reed, and of Colin Campbell superseding Grant. 
All these supei’sessious were in virtue of militJtry 
routine, depending either on seniority, or on the 
exercise of a right to make appointments. If these 
various officers had been unsuccessful, the system 
of supersession would have been attacked by 
adverse judges as the c.ause of the failure; but 
there was so much nobility of mind displayed by 
four or five of the gallant men here named, that 
the vexation often caused by supersession was 
much alluviated; while the nation at large had 
ample reiison to admire and be thankful for the 
deeds of arms that accompanied generosity of 
feeling. 

On the 3d, an auxiliary force under Captain 
Spurgin, left Allahabad for Cawnpore, irrespective 
of the two columns. It consisted only of 100 
Madras Europeans armed with rifles, 12 artillery¬ 
men, and two 6-pounder guns; it went by steamer 
up the Ganges, partly in order to control the 
mutineers on the banks, but in part also on 
account of the paucity of means for land-convey¬ 
ance. No steamer had had much success in that 
part of the Ganges; and hence great interest was 
felt in the voyage of the Brahmaputra. As a first 
difficulty, the engineers, having no coals, were 
obliged to forage for wood every day on shore. On 
the second day of the trip, this fotaging had to be 
protected by half the force, against a body of 600 
insurgents on the Oude bank, provided with a 
largo piece of ordnance; the wood was not 
obtain)^ without a regular battle, in which 60 
English ‘ thrashed’—^to use a very favourite term 
among the soldiers—just ten times their number 


of rebels, and captured their gun. On they went, 
struggling against the rapid stream of the Ganges, 
and never making more than two miles an hour. 
The enemy hovered on tlie banks, .and sent several 
round shot into the little iron steamer—a soit of 
irritation that kept tlie crew and soldiers well on 
the alert. Day after day passed in this way. 
Captain Spurgin timing his movements so as to 
accord with the march of the land-columns. The 
steamer reached Cawnpore on the 17th, just a 
fortnight after the departure from Allahabad—a 
degree of slowness not altogetlicr dependent on 
the difficulty of the navigation, but partly due to 
the necessity of not advancing more rapidly than 
the columns could fight their way on shore. 

The dismal news gradually reached Allahabad 
that some dreadful calamity had occurred at 
Cawnporo. This information led Havelock to 
modify his plans and quicken Ids movements; 
and, full of heart, he transmitted to Calcutta the 
telegram already quoted, to the effect that ‘1000 
Europeans, 1000 Goorkhas, and 1000 Bikhs, with 
8 or 10 guns, will thrash everything.’ Among 
the .troops he collected was a handful of volun¬ 
teer cavalry, consisting chiefly of officers who 
had been left without command by the mutiny of 
tlieir respective native regiments, or had narrowly 
escaped massacre; the number amounted only 
to a score; but it comprised just the sort of men 
who would be ready for any enterprise at .such 
a time. 

Major Renaud had eveiy reason to be satisfied 
with the gallantry of the Madras Fusiliers—to 
which corps he belonged—and of the other troops 
who aided in forming his small column, in var ious 
minor operations during the first nine days of tlie 
march from Allahabad. He everywhere pacified 
the country by punishing tlie ringleaders in mutiny 
and rebellion wherever and whenever they fell 
Juto his hands. Suddenly, however, he found him¬ 
self placed in an awkward position on the 10th. 
Cawnpore had fallen ; the British at that station 
had either been killed or thrown into prison ; and 
the rebel force thus freed from occupation had 
rapidly pushed down to the vicinity of Futtehpoor 
—a town which had been in tlie hands of the 
rebels since the 9th of June (see p. 172). ’I'half 
force was at least 3500 strong, with 12 guns; 
whereas Renaud had at that time only 820 men 
and 2 guns. General Havelock, becoming aw'are 
of this state of things, saw that his force ought to 
join that of Renaud as quickly as possible. He 
marched twenty miles on the 11th, under a fright¬ 
ful sun, to Synee; then, after resting a few boms, 
he and his troops resumed their march at eleven 
o’clock in the evening, overtook Renaud dtii'ing 
the night and marched with him by moonliglit to 
Khaga, five miles short of Futtehjioor. Ili.s little 
army consisted of about 2000 men, made up of a 
curious collection of fragments from various regi¬ 
ments ; and as it was destined to achieve great 
results with limited resources, it may be interest¬ 
ing to tabulate the component elements of this 
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admirable little band.* Havelock’s isfonoation 
proved to be better than tlmt (^the enemy, for vhen 
be sent forward Colonel ^tler with a reconns^ 
sance, the enemy supposed 1%^ had only Renaud’s 
small force to contend widi; ihey on the 
colond and his etooii^^id pushed Ibrward two guns 
and a force of infantry and cavalry. When the 
enemy began to cannonade his ih>nt and threat^ 
his right and left,' Havelock saw that the time was 
come to undeceive them: he would have preferred 
to give his worn-out soldiers a few hours’ rest; but 
this was not now to be thought of, as, to use his 
own words, ‘it would have injured the morale 
of the troops to permit them thus to bo bearded.’ 
The work before him was sufficiently formidable; 
for there was only the main trunk-road by which 
to approach Futtehpoor easily; the fields on either 
side were covered with a depth of two or three 
feet of water; there were many enclosures of great 
strength, with high walls; and in front of the city 
were many villages, hillocks, and mango-groves 
which the enemy occui>ied in force. Havelock 
placed his eight guns on and near the main road, 
protected by 100 riflemen of the 64th; the infantry 
came up at dcjdoying distance, covered by rifle- 
skirmishers ; and the cavalry moved forward on 
the flanks. Tho struggle was literally decided 
in ten minutes. The enemy saw a few riflemen 
approach; but they knew little of the Enfield rifle; 
and were panic-stricken with the length and accu¬ 
racy of its range; they shrank back in astonish¬ 
ment ; and then Captain Maude, who had dashed 
over tho swamps with his artillery, poured into 
them a fire so rapid and accurate as to complete 
their discomfiture. Three guns were abandoned 
at once, and Havelock steadily advanced, with the 
C4th commanding tho centre, the 78th the right, 
the 84th and the Sikhs the left. He drove the 
enemy before him at every point, capturing their 
guns one by one; tho garden enclosures, the barri¬ 
cades on the road, the city wall, the streets of 
Futtehpoor, all were gained in turn. The enemy 
retreated right through tho city, till they reached 
a mile beyond it; but they then attempted to make 
a stand. This attempt gave Havelock some trouble, 
because his infantry were almost utterly exhausted 
by fatigue, and because the few irreplar horse 
shewed symptoms of a tendency to go over to the 
enemy unless narrowly watched. Again the guns 
and rifles came to the front, and again they attacked 

• Jirithh T^'oops: 

H.M. 04ih foot (from Per«la), . , 435 men; Major Stirling. 

H.M. 73tU Highlander* (from Persia), 284 ft Col. HamUton. 
H.M. fi4th foot (from Pegu). . . 198 nf IJenl Ayrton, 

1st Madras Fusiliers (from Madrasi, . 376 tt Major Kenaud. 

Voluntary cavalry (from Allahabad), . it Capt. Barrow. 
Royal artillery {from Ceylon), . 96 » Capt. Maude. 

U03 

yative Troops: 

Regiment of Feroapore (Siklis), • . 448 mon; Capt. Brasycr. 

)3ih Irr. Cav., and 3d Oude Car., 95 // Lieut, i^lliser. 

Artillery, ...... 18 v 

561 

Colonel Tytler and CaptMn Beataon officiated asquartet-master* 
general and a4)utant'generai of the force, Irrespective of parHcular 
regimonts. 


in a manner so irresistible as to putOie enemy effec¬ 
tively to flight. Havelock thus became master of 
Futtehpoor, and pai'ked 12 captured guns. It was 
with a justifiable pride that the general, in sending 
his list of ‘casualties,’ remarked that it was ‘per¬ 
haps the lightest ^at ever accompanied the 
announcement of such success. Twelve British sol¬ 
diers were struck down by the sun, and never rose 
againbut not one was either killed or wounded in 
the action; his casualties, 6 killed and 3 wounded,, 
were among his native troops. The truth seems 
to be, that the enemy wore dismayed, first by find¬ 
ing that Havelock had joined Renaud, and then 
by the wonderfhl range of the Enfield rifles. ‘ Our 
fight was fought neither with musket, nor bayonet, 
nor sabre, but with Enfield rifles and cannon; so 
we took no prisoners. The enemy’s fire scarcely 
reached us; ours, for four hours, allowed him no 
repose.’ It was with good cause that he thanked 
and congratulated his troops on the following day, 
in a ‘morning order,’ short but pithy.* 

■While encamped at Kullenporo or Kullianpore, 
on tho 14th, to which ho had marched after a 
sojourn at Futtehpoor sufficient to afford his troops 
that rest which had become absolutely necessary, 
Havelock sent off a brief telegram, announcing 
that his capture of artillery at Futtehpoor would 
enable him to substitute nine excellent field-guns 
for six of lighter calibre, and also to bring into 
action two light 6-pounders. 

This, then, was tho brigadier-general’s first 
victory over the rebels; it elated his own troops, 
and checked tho audacity of those to whom ho 
was opposed. Neill, meanwhile, was anxiously 
watching at Allahabad. Ho had worked hard to 
organise and send off the first portion of tho force 
under Renaud, the second under Spuigin, and the 
third under Havelock. He had received from 
Renaud, on tho 4th of the month, infomation 
which rendered only too probable the rumour that 
an act of black treachery on tho part of Nena 
Sahib at Cawnpore had been followed by a whole¬ 
sale destruction of hapless fdgitives in boats on 
tho Ganges. Neill was thus especially anxious 
that Renaud should advance at once with the 
first column, and Spurgin with the detachment up 
the river; but Havelock saw reason why those 
officers should somewhat delay their advance 
until he could come np to them, in order that 
all might if possible enter Cawnpore together. 

Havelock, after marching and resting on tho 
13th and 14th, came np again with tho enemy on 
tho 15th. When approaching the small stream 

* * Biigadior-gcneral Havalocit Utanks his soldiers for their 
arduous exertion of yesterday, which j^oduced. In four houra< 
the strange result of a whole army driven from a strong position, 
eleven guns captured, and their whole force scattered to the winds, 
without the loss of a single British soldier I 

*To what is this astonishing effect to be attributed? To tho 
fire of tho British artillery, oxcei’ding in rapidity and prc< 
cision all that tho brigadier*general has ever witnessed in his 
not short ear^r; to the jiower of the Enfield rUIe in British 
hands; to British pluck, that good quality that has survived the 
revalution of the hour; and to the blessing of Almighty God on 
a most righteous cause—the cause of justice, humanity, truth, and 
good government In India.' 
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called the Pandoo Nnddee, it became important to 
him to ascertain what was the state of the bridge 
which carried the high road over that river, at a 
spot about twenty miles from Cawnpore. The 
stream was too deep to be fordable at that season: 
hence the importance of obtaining command of 
the bridge. His intelligencers ascertained that 
the enemy intended to dispute his passage at the 
village of Aong, four miles short of the Nuddee; 
by means of two guns .commandfag the high 
road, skirmishers on the right and left of those 
guns, and cavalry to hover on the flanks of any 
advancing force. This information being obtained, 
Havelock sent forward his skirmishers on the 
right and loft of the road; then his volunteer 
cavalry on the road itself; then the ten guns in 
line, mostly on the left of the road; and then the 
infantry in line—the 64tli and 84th on the right 
flank; tho 7iStli, Fusiliers, and Sikhs, on the left. 
The stnigglc ahead was not a severe one, for tho 
enemy receded as the British under Colonel Tytlcr 
advanced; but Havelock was much harassed by the 
attempts of the hostile cavalry to get into his rear 
and i)lunder his baggiigc; attempts that required 
much exertion from his infantry to resist, seeing 
that the thickly wooded country interfered with 
tho effect of cannon and musketry. The enemy 
after a time abandoned guns, tents, ammunition, 
and other materials of war, and made a hasty 
retreat through the village. 

This difficulty over, IlavelocR prepared for 
another struggle at the Pandoo Nuddee, wliich it 
was necessary for him to cross as speedily as 
possible. He rested and refreshed his troops for 
a few houra, and advanced the same afternoon, 
on a fiercely hot July day. The enemy had not 
destroyed tlie bridge, but had placed two guns in 
djiaulcmont to command it at tho opposite side of 
the stream. Captain Maude disposed his artillery 
so as to bring a converging tiro upon the two guns 
of the enemy; while the Madras Fusiliers com¬ 
menced a fire with Enfield rifles to pick off tho 
gunners. Tho two guns were fired directly down 
the road at the advancing British column; but 
after Maude had somewhat checked this fire, the 
Fusiliers gallantly closed, rushed upon the bridge, 
and captured both guns—an exploit in which 
Major Eenaud was wounded. The mutineers 
precipitately retreated. Thus did the brigadier- 
general achieve two victories in one day—those 
of Aong and Pandoo Nuddee. True, the victories 
were not great in a military sense; but they were 
effected over a numerous force by a mere Imndful 
of troops, who fought after wearying marches under 
a solar heat such as residents in England can with 
difficulty imagine. Havelock had only 1 man killed 
during these two actions; 25 were wounded. The 
loss of tho enemy was at least tea times greater j 
but tho chief result of the battles was the dismay 
into which Nena Sahib was thrown. 

General Havelock, like other commanders at 
that critical time, found the native Bengal troops 
in his force not to be trusted. Their conduct 


in presence of the enemy on the 12th excited his 
suspicion; it was, indetri, worse than doubtful; 
and on the 14th he found it necessaty to disarm 
and dismount his sowars of tho 13th Irregulars 
and 3d Oude Irr^ulars—»t the same time 
threatening with instant death any one of their 
number who should attempt to escape. One of 
the oflioers at Allahabad who joined the volun¬ 
teer cavalry, and had opportunity of observing 
tho oondnet of the irregulara at the battle of 
Futtehpoor, wrote thus concernmg it: ‘ On 
seeing the enemy, Palliser called to the men 
to charge, and dashed on ; but the scoundrels 
scarcely altered their speed, and met tho enemy at 
the same pace that they came down towards us. 
Their design w'as evident; they came waving their 
swords to our men, and riding round our party, 
making signs to them to go over to their side. 
When our men thus hung back, a dash out would 
certainly have ended in our being cut up.’ During 
a subsequent skirmish, ‘ our rear-men turned tail 
and left us, galloping back as hard as their horses 
could go; and wc were forced to commence a 

I’ogular race for our necks. I write this with 

sl\amo and grief; but it was no fault of Palliscr’s 
or ours.’ Havelock saw the necessity of disarming 
and dismounting such fellows. 

The scene of operations now approaches Cawu- 
poro, that city of unuttorablo horrors! It was a 
desperate struggle that Nena Sahib made to retain 
tho supremacy he had obtained at Cawnpore. lie 
probably eared little for kings of Dellii or for 
greased cartridges, provided bo could mainf.ain 
a hold of sovereign power. When ho had broken 
faith with Sir Hugh Wheeler, and had carried his 
treadiei'y to the extent of indiscriminate slaughter 
in the Ganges boats, he naturally hoped to become 
leader of tho rebellious sepoys. In this object, 
however, he did not wholly succeed; he and his 
immediate followers were Mahrattas; tho mutin¬ 
eers were mostly Hindustanis; and tlio latter 
made little account of the Nona’s claim to sove¬ 
reignty. Had the issue depended upon the infantry 
sepoys, who were in chief part Hindoos, and who 
chiefly looked for plunder, his projects plight 
speedily have come to an end; but tho cavalry 
sepoys, being mostly Mohammedans, and exhibit¬ 
ing a more deadly hatred towards the British, 
more readily joined him in a combined plan of 
operations, and drew the sepoys to act with them. 
Leaving Delhi to be held by the largo body of 
mutineers, Nena Sahib took upon himself the office 
of crushing any British force that might make 
its appearance from Allahabad. When he beard 
that Benaud had started with his little band, be 
got together a force of sowars, sepoys, Mahrattas, 
artillery, and rabble; having motives of fc.ar as 
well as of self-interest to induce him to prevent 
the advance of his opponent. Not knowing that 
Benaud had been joined by Havelock, the Mah- 
ratta chieftain sent bodies of troops sufficient, as 
he believed, to check tho advance; but when tlio 
gallant general swept everj'thing before liim, the 
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•fcb>fi«iid of Bithoor saw that the nmUer wi^ 
^Moming gerions. Ho liad had ^peti^acs af JtU 
^dwdtatde resistance, va»4^ i^ceamalate^ifdlli^ 
ii^ of the hapien Sir Httgii |iif 

oompanloia; bttt aoif a BnM to 

be ouooaatered in the open fiel^ fio fSTj isi w 
known, it appears that aa aeon as he het^ ^ iW 
passage of the Pandoo i^nddee ^ |(fY4oclc, Nena 
Sahib ordered the alanghter of all the captives jet 
remaining alive at Oawnpdfe—in order either 


that the dead might tell 90 tale% or that he might 
wreak vengeance on the iimocei^'.for the frustra- 
4tt his plans. Having committed this bloody 
c^d^ he want oat wl^ m ormy, and took np a 
potlfi^ at Merwa^ the point at which the road 
to thp haptonment hnmmes out from the tnain 
tmnl-toad to CaWhpore city. Vam Sahib com¬ 
manded five village^ with numerous iptrench- 
ments, armed with seven guns; and in the rear 
was his intontry. Havelock, after advancing 



sixteen miles from the Pandoo Nuddee to Aherwa 
during the night of the ISth, and after measuring 
the strength of this force, saw that his troops 
would be bliot down in alarming numbers before 
the guns could bo silenced and the intrenchments 
carried; he resolved, therefore, on a flank-move¬ 
ment on the enemy’s left. As a preliminary, he 
left his camp and baggage under proper escort at 
Maharajpoor, a few miles in the rear; and gave his 
sunburnt and exhausted troops two or three 
hours’ rest in a mango-grove during mid-day of 
the 16th, until the fierce heat should have some¬ 
what abated. The hour of struggle having arrived, 
Havelock quietly wheeled his force round to the 
left flank of tlie enemy’s position, behind a screen 
of clumps of mango. When the enemy detected 
this manoeuvre, great sensation was displayed; a 


hotly of horse was soon sent to the left, and cannon 
opened fire in that direction. Then came a series 
of operations in which the superb qualities of 
British infantry were strikingly displayed. Vil¬ 
lages were attacked and captured one after another, 
by fragments of regiments so small that one 
marvels how the enemy bould have yielded before 
them. One such exploit is thus nariatcd in 
Havelock’s own language: ‘Tlie opportunity had 
arrived, for which I have long anxiously waited, 
of developing the prowess of the 78th Highlanders. 
Three guns of the enemy were strongly posted 
behind a lofty hamlet, well intrenched. I directed 
this regiment to advance; and never have I wit¬ 
nessed conduct more admirable. They wei’o led 
by Colonel Hamilton, and followed him with 
surpassing steadiness and gallantry under a heavy 
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fire. As they approached the Tillage, they cheered 
and charged with the bayonet, the |^es aonnduig 
the pibroch. NeM J add that the enemy Oed, fltd 
Tillage was taken, and Hk captured V ABt# 
three or four Tillages had maa tdia»lged hands, the 
enemy planted a S4-paunder gmn on the oanton- 
ment road in such a position as to work htuch 
mischief upon Havelock, whose artillery cattle 
were so worn out with beat and fatigue that they 
oould not drag the guns onward to a desired posi¬ 
tion. Tho Nena appearing to hare in project a 
renewed attack, Havelock resolved to anticipate 
him; ho cheered on his infantry to a capture of 
the 24-pounder; they rushed along the road amid 
a storm of grape-shot from the enemy, and never 
slackened till' they had reached the gun and 
captured it. Especially was the 64th, led by 
Major Stirling, conspicuous in this bold enterprise. 
Tlie enemy lost all heart; they retreated, blew up 
the magazine of Cawnpore on their way, and then 
went on to lUthoor. 


«Moh It had' 7h« ‘wMe of the 

ih&jsftry' 

that''^e en^m hMti^'^*^iirl^Wrved 
ghh, h 24ipt»mder, an^ vnim nkllying tted it, I 
called up the re^ihent to tdsh and adviimi With¬ 
out any other word fW>m me, tieuienaiii Havdo<fic 
placed himself on his hon(p, in iiOht of the eentte 
of the eith, opposite the rtmalii of the gun. Majof 
.Stirling, commanding the regiment, was in front, 
dismounted; but the lieutenant continued to 
move steadily on in front of the re^ment at a 
foot-pace, on his horse. Tho gun dllcharged shot 
until the troops were within a short distance, when 
it fired grape. In went the corps, led by the 
lieutenant, who still steered steadily on the gun’s 
muzzle until it was mastered by a rush of the 
64th.’ It is difficult for civilians adequately to 
comprehend the cool courage required in an act 
like this; where a soldier walks his horso directly 
up in front of a largo piece of cannon which is 
loaded and fired at him and his comrades as 


Thus was fought the battle of Cawnpore, the con¬ 
quest of which place had for so many weeks boon 
anxiously looked forward to by tho British. True, 
they had heard, and under too great a variety of 
detail to warrant disbelief that Sir Hugh Wheeler 
and bis gallant companions bad been most treach¬ 
erously murdered by the ruthless chieftain of 
Hitlioor; bnt yet a hope clung to them that some 
of their compatriots at least might bo alive at 
Cawnpore. On this 16th of July, Havelock’s 
Miiall force w’as lessened by the loss of 6 killed 
and !)8 wounded or missing—a loss wonderfully 
slight under the circumstances, bnt serious to him. 
Ciijitam Currie of the 84th received a wound so 
desperate that he sank under it in a few hours; 
Major Stirling was slightly wounded; Captain 
Bcatson, attacked with cholera on tho morning of 
tiic fight, held np with heroic bearing during the 
whole day, but died soon afterwards. The enemy 
lost seven guns on this day, of which three were 
24-poniidcrs. 

Some of the Europeans bore an almost incredible 
amount of hard lalwur on this day of fierce July 
heat. One, a youth of eighteen who had joined 
the volunteer cavalry, had been on picket all the 
preceding night, with no refreshment save biscuit 
and water; he then marched with the rest sixteen 
miles during the forenoon; then stood sentry for an 
hour with the enemy hovering around him; then 
fought during the whole afternoon; tlion lay down 
supperlcss to rest at nightfall, bolding his horse’s 
bridle the while; then monnted night-gnard from 
nine till eleven o’clock; and then hi^ his midnight 
sleep broken by an alarm from the eUemy. It was 
on this occasion, too, that Lieutenant Marshman 
Havelock, son of the general, to whom he acted as 
aid de-camp, performed a perilous duty in such a 
way as to earn for himself the Victoiia Cross—a 
badge of honour established in 1856 for acts of 
personal heroism. The general thus narrated the 
incident, in one of his dispatches: ‘ Tho 64th 
regiment had been much under artillery-fire, from 


rapidly as possible. 

What the British troops saw when they entered 
Cawnpore, has already engaged our attention (jip. 
142-145). None could ever forget it to their dying 
day. It was on the 17th of July that Havelock, 
after a night’s rest for his exhausted tropps, 
entered the city, and learned the hideous revela¬ 
tions of the slaughter-room and the well. What 
steps were immediately taken in Cawnpore, has 
been noticed in the chapter just cited; and the 
dismal story need not be repeated. Tlic general 
could not wait to attend to those matters at that 
time; he had still to learn what were tho move¬ 
ments of Nena Sahib after the battle of the 
preceding day—^whether tho Mahratta intended 
or not to make a stand in his palace at Bithoor. 
Sending forward part of his troops therefore on 
tho afternoon of the 17th, he found the enemy in 
a very strong position. Their force consisted of 
tho insurgent 31st and 42d Bengal infantry from 
Sangor, tho 17 th from Fyzabad, sepoys from 
various other regiments, troops of the cavalry regi¬ 
ments, and a portion of Nena Sahib’s Mahrattas 
—about 4000 men in all. The plain in front 
of Bithoor, diversified by thickets and villages, 
had two streams flowing through it, not fordable, 
and only to bo crossed by two narrow bridges. 
The enemy hold both bridges, and defended them 
well, 'Hie streams prevented Havelock from 
turning tho enemy’s flanks; and when his infantry 
assaulted the position, they were received with 
heavy rifle and musketry fire. After an hour of 
very severe struggle, he effected a crossing, drove 
them back, captured their guns, and chased them 
towards Sorajporo. Ho had no cavalry to main¬ 
tain a pursuit—indeed tho want of cavalry was 
felt sadly by him in every one of his battles. 
This contest cost the enemy about 250 men, the 
British about one-fifth of the number; in this 
last-named list was included only one officer. 
Captain Mackenzie of tho 78th Highlanders, who 
was slightly wounded. 
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Biav, then, vraa one psrt of thO entef)^ 
scoompUtihed. Oawntwle bmn 
teid tbe i!08d detuned of TdHda betwtK/a 
and Allahabad. It was ou titb SMh et dhtil 
Benaad had Idt the 

first dirteion, Mid oh ^ Sd of tt% ^Tgi^ 
had set off with the detaehiHeht st^er. 
It was on the ?th had placed 

himself at the head of the imhd diThion, 
and inarched forth to OTOTtake the two others 
—carrying v^th him the recollection of a scowl 
fi-om many of the Uiuanlman inhabitants of the 
city. He had seen, as he went along, evidences of 
Bcnaud’^ stern energy, in the number (d* rebellious 
sepoys hanging from gibbets and trees by the 
roadside. He and his troops had piade ordinary 
Indian marches the first throe or four days, in 
alternate rain and fierce heat, and witliin sight 
of destroyed bungalows and devastated home¬ 
steads ; but when the news from Renaud arrived, 
forced marches were made. Then came the battle 
of Futtchpoor on the 12th, that of Aong on the 
moniing of tho 14th, that of Pnndoo Nuddeo on 
the afternoon of the same day, that of Cawnpore 
on tho 16th, and that of Bithoor on tho 17th— 
five victories in ^ days, spreading the fame of 
Hffvelock for and wide throughout tho surround¬ 
ing districts. Tho future tactics had then to he 
resolved upon. Cawnpore had been recovered, 
although the garrison could not bo saved; but 
there was another British garrison, another group 
of sutroriug British women and children, to be 
thought of—at Lucknow. The general well knew 
how desperate was the work l)cfore him, with the 
reduced and sickened force at his command ; but 
ho was not the man to shrink from making an 
attempt, at least, to%lieve Brigadier Inglis and 
bis companions. Feeling the urgent need of more 
troo)is, and the imperative necessity of holding 
Cawnpore safely while he himself advanced into 
Oude, Havelock had already sent to Allahabad, 
ie(}uesting Neill to corno if possible in person to 
Cawnpore, and to bring reinforcements with him. 
It was easier for Neill to respond to the first of 
these two appeals than to the second; he would 
have gone anywhere, borne any amount of fatigue, 
to share in the good work; but he found himself 
already reduced to so few troops at Allahabad as 
to bo barely able to maintain that place. Never¬ 
theless, after counting heads and measuring 
strength, ho ventured to draft off 227 men of the 
84th foot from his little force; ho started them 
forth on the ICth, partly by bullock-trains, to 
reach Cawnpore on the 20th. He himself set out 
on the 16th—the day of tho battle of Cawnpore— 
leaving Allahabad under the command of Captain 
Drummond Hay of the 78th Highlanders, until 
Colonel O'Briea could arrive. After a rapid 
journey, Neill reached Cawnpore, took military 
command of that place and its neighbourhood, 
and assisted Havelock in the preparations neces¬ 
sary for crossing the Ganges into Oude. One 
great necessity was perceived on the instant by 


both generals; English goldiei% with all their 
gbOi ^IHes, Me prone to dr^k; and Havelock 
ttxni found* to use his own woids, that ‘half his 
Mtti would he needed to the odier half from 
gutthol drdnk* & they bud easy access to Bquor; 
be'^refore bought u^i all t^ve beverages in 
Oai^wre, abd pla<^ them in the hands of the 
cotatnWriat. A calamity much grieved the little 
army at this time. Major Benaud, who had so 
successftilly brought forward the first column from 
Allahabad, sank under the jffeots of a wound he 
had received. A bullet had hit him above tho knee, 
forcing part of tho scabbard of his sword into the 
wound, and causing much suffering ; amputation 
seemed to afford some relief, but only for a time; 
he died soon after the arrival of Neill, who had 
highly valued him as a trusty officer in his own 
Msidras Fusiliers. 

Glancing at a map, we see that tho high road 
from Cawnpore to Lucknow is broken at its very 
commencement by tho river Ganges, which, at iliis 
point, varies from five hundred to Iwo thousand 
yards in width. There is, of course, no bridge 
here; and as the stream is usually very rapid, 
the transport of troops necessarily becomes slow, 
difficult, and dangerous work. Havelock began to 
cross on tho 20th of July, but many days elapsed 
before tho task was completed. Tho Jlrahmaputra 
steamer, which brought Spurgin’s detachment to 
Cawnpore on tho I7th, was, with a few open boats, 
the only available resource for this work. By the 
23d, about 1100 of his troops had ctossod over into 
Oude—every boat-load having to battle against a 
broad and swift current. All possible baggage 
was left behind, each man taking with him a very 
small supply of clothing and food. 

On the 20th, Havelock sent a short telegram to 
the commander-in-chicf—announcing that Nona 
Sahib’s followers appeared to bo deserting him; 
that ho had fied from Bithoor; that tho British 
had re-entered that jilaco on the 19th; and that 
the palace had been reduced to ashes, and 13 guns 
captured. On the next day a further communi¬ 
cation was sent to the effect that three more guns, 
and a number of animals, had been brought along 
from Bithoor, and that the magazine had been 
blown up. Subsequent events proved that the 
Nona, though forced to flee, still retained a body 
of troops under his command. 

When the brigadier-general, on the 23d of July, 
had so far sncceedcd in transporting his gallant 
little army over the majestic Ganges; and when 
his sanguine hopes had led him to believe that he 
could conquer Lucknow in two or three days, then 
arose in his mind the important strategic question 
—What next? Should he remain in Oude after 
the capture of Lucknow, and effect the thorough 
reoonquest of that province; or shonld ho hastily 
recross the Ganges, march to Agra, liberate Colvin 
and the other Europeans in the fort, pick up any 
available force there, and advance to aid in the 
siege of Delhi? Sir Patrick Grant, who was 
commander-in-chief at that time, was solicited by 
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telegram for an answer to this query. Hertrenuousty 
recommended that Havelock^ oace in Qu^ Hboald 
remain there if possible. ‘If ib^e m^r^ reliflvea 
the beleaguered garrison of lAndmow, aud^ after 
accomplishing that object, instwatly t-ecrosan the 
Ganges into our own prorinc^ it be thought 
and beliered throughout India ttot be had Sign^y 
failed to reconquer Oude, and that he was driren 
out of the province by force of anns. Theinsurgents, 
/bought'beaten before Lucknow, would assuredly 
collect again, and follow up the retiring army, 
prevent supplies from coming into camp, and 
reduce our troops to great straits and hazards when 
recrossing the Ganges—the passage of which, even 
when wholly unopposed, the brigadier-general 
describes as having been a veiy difficult and tedious 
operation,’ This exactly coincided with Havelock’s 
own view; and ho therefore turned a deaf ear 
to all applications for aid made to him‘by tho 
commanders at Agra and Delhi. 

It was not until the 25th that Havelock, after 
seeing his army safely across tho river, made the 
passage himself from the Doab into Oudo. NeiU, 
with a very small number of troops, prepared to 
hold Cawnpore safely during Havelock’s absence. 
He re-established British power throughout the 
])]acc; offered government rewards for bringing 
in {j^ptured rebels and public property; appointed 
Captain Bruce to the post of superintendent of the 
jiolice and intelligence departments; purchased 
troop-horses in the neighbouring districts; and 
made arrangements for kccjiing the road open and 
unmolested between Cawnpore and Allahabad. 
All this he did, besides taking care of Havelock’s 
sick and wounded, with a force of only 300 men— 
such was the result of the bravery of a soldier and 
the skill of a commaiuler, when combined in tho 
same person. 

When Havelock had advanced six miles from 
the Ganges, at a place called Mungulwar, he was 
met by a messenger who had succeeded in eluding 
tlio vigilance of the insurgents at Lucknow, and 
liad brought a plan of that city prepared by Major 
Anderson, together with some brief but valuable 
information from Brigadier Inglis. Tjie details wore 
partly written in Greek character, as a measure 
of precaution. Havelock now saw the full import¬ 
ance and difficulty of tho work before him. His 
own little band was reduced to 1500 men, sup¬ 
ported by 10 badly equipped and manned guns. 
On the other hand, he learned that the enemy 
had intrenched and covered with guns the long 
bridge across tho Sye (Saeo) at Bnnnee, and had 
made preparations for destroying it if tho passage 
were forced. Nor was his rear less imperiled than 
his front; for Nena Sahib had collect^ 3000 men 
and several guns, with which he intended to got 
between Havelock and the Ganges, to out off his 
retreat. Nothing but the anxious dangers and 
difficulties of tho Europeans at Lucknow would 
have induced tho gallant man to advance under 
such perilous odds. Ho said in one of his dis¬ 
patches to tho government on the 28th: ‘The 
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extreme 

deiietMsyaaii fo relieve 

it iMl be atteqqM, at every 

ride.' Could be bavi koWa h«iw> ibnondy the 
beleaguered BriiM ib ^ BcaddMitiy at Lintoow 
was looking for him, hia bemii would bays bled 
for them; Major Anderaon had aoat him a mili¬ 
tary plan, but the mo«»Dger was too jauoh 
imperftod to bring any lengthened narrative. 

The battle of Onao or Oonao was one of the 
most surprising of the series in which Havelock 
was engaged. His passage towards Lucknow was 
disputed on tho 29th by the enemy, who had taken 
up a strong position. Their right was protected 
by a swamp which could neither be forced nor 
turned; their advanced corps was in a garden 
enclosure which assumed the form of a bastion; 
and the rest of thcii^rorce was posted in and behind 
a village, the houses of which were loopholed and 
defended by 15 guns. The passage between the 
village and tho town of Onao was very narrow, 
but along this passage the attack had to be made— 
because tho sd'amp precluded an advance on the 
ono flank, while the flooded state of the country 
equally rendered the other impassable. The attack 
was commenced by the 78th Highlanders and the 
1st Fusiliers, who, with two guns, soon di-ovo /he 
enemy out of the bastionod enclosure; but when 
they approached tho village, they wcio exposed to 
a hot fire from the loopholed houses.* A party of 
tlio 84th foot advanced in aid; and then a deter¬ 
mined struggle ensued; tho village was set on lii e, 
but still the enemy resisted with a bravery wortliy 
of a better cause. At length the passage between 
tho town and the village was forced; and then the 
enemy were seen drawn up in great strength in 
an open plain—infantiy, cavalry, and artillery. 
Nevertheless Havelock attacked them, captured 
their guns, and put the horse and foot to flight. 
During all this time a largo detachment of Nena 
Sahib’s troops, under Jupah Singb, threatened the 
loft flank of tho British, in the not unreasonable 
hope of being able to annihilate such a handful of 
men. No sooner had Havelock given his troops 
two or three hours’ rest, than he advanced from 
Onao to Buslierutgunje. This was a walled town, 
with wet ditches, a gate defended by a round 
tower, four pieces of cannon on and near tho tow er, 
loopholed and strengthened buildings within the 
walls, and a broad and deep pond or lake beyond 
the town. Havelock sent the Highlanders and 
Fusiliers, under cover of tho guns, to captnio 
tho earthworks and^ntor the town; while iJio 
e4th made a flank movement on the left, and 
cut off tho communication from the town by a 
chaussSo and bridge over the lake. His few hoi so 
could do nothing for want of open ground on 
which to manoeuvre; but his guns and his infantry 
soon captured tho place and drove the enemy 
before them. In these two hatllcs oii one day, he 
had 12 killed and 76 wounded ; while the enemy 
is supposed to have lo.st half as many men as 
Havelock’s whole force. He also captured 1!) guns, 
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but as he had no gunners to work them, or horses 
to draw them, they wei-e destroyed—two by spik¬ 
ing, and seventeen by shot. In a dispatch i^atiug 
to this day’s hard work, the general, after describ¬ 
ing the brief but desperate contest among the loop- 
holed houses, said; ‘Here some daring feats of 
bravery were perfortoed. Private Patrick Cavanagh, 
of th| 64tb, was cut UteraUy in pteoes by the m^y, 
while setting an ejcaroide of dhstingiilshed galkntiy. 
Had he Hved I should haVe^^k^ed him worthy 
of the Victoria Croafj' tt ©m 
glittered cm u mora gallimt hreaat.* Hus mode of 
noticing , the merit of private^ soldiers endeared 
Havelock to Ms troopi. Cavanagh had been the 
first to leap over a wall from behind which It was 
necessary to drive the enemy; he found himself 
confronted by at least a dozen troopers, twO' or 
three of whom he killed; bnUdie was cut to pieces 
by the rest before his comrades could come to 
his aid. 

It must have been with a pang of deep regret 
that the general, hitherto successful in every 
encounter, ^und it necessary, on the 31st of July, 
to make his first retre^ade movement. He never 
scrupled to attack thousands of the enemy with 
hundreds of hU own troops, in open battle; the 
odds, whether five to one or ten to one, did 
not deter him; but when his whole force, his 
miniature army of operations, became reduced 
to little more than the number for one full regi¬ 
ment, the question arose whether any men would 
be left at all, after fighting the whole dist.ancc tor 
Lucknow. He had no means for crossing tlA 
Sye river or the great canal, as the enemy had 
taken care either to destroy or to guard all the 
bridges; and in every military requirement— 
except courage—his force was becoming daily 
weaker. Besides officers and men who had been 
killefl or wounded in fair fight, numbers had 
been struck down by the sun; while others, 
through exposure to swamps and marshes, had 
been seized with cholera, diarrhcea, and d 3 'sentery; 
insomuch that Havelock was losing at tho rate 
of fifty men a day. In addition to all this, as 
he could leave no men behind him to keep open 
the communication with Cawnporc, he was obliged 
to take all his sick and wounded with him. His 
little band being now reduced by battle and 
disease to 1364 men, he determined on receding 
two short marches, to wait until reinforcements 
of some kind could reach him. Colonel Tytler, 
his quartermaster-general, strongly confirmed the 
necessity of this retreat. Ho saw no possibility of 
more than 600 men reaching Lucknow alive and 
in fighting condition; and they would then have 
had two miles of street-fighting before reaching 
the Residency. He recommended a retreat from 
Busherntgunje to Mungulwar; and this retreat 
was made under the earnest hope that aid would 
arrive soon enough to permit an advance to 
Lucknow within a week—aid most urgently 
needed, seeing that the garrison at that place was 
becoming very short of provisions. The troops, 


of course were a little disheartened by this 
retrograde movement. They rested in Busherut- 
gunjo from the eajiy morning of tho 30th to the 
afternoon, when they received the order to retreat. 
It was not till after the reasons were explained 
to them, that Lis gallant companions in arms 
could at all rcconoUo themselves to this order 
from the general. They marchted back that 
evening to Onao, and the Mowing moniing to 
Mungulwan 

The mcHith of August I^gan under dispiriting" 
circumstances to Havelock. His chance of 
reaching I^cknow was Bmallpr than ever; 
although grottcr than ever was the need of tho 
garrison at that place for his assistance. Ho 
sent back his sick and wounded from Mungulwar 
to Cawnporo, across the Ganges, and committed 
them to Neill’s keeping. Ho explained to that 
general* tho reasons for his retreat, and asked for 
further reinforcements if such were by any means 
obtainable. Neill was able simply to send a few 
dozens of men, bringing Havelock’s effective number 
up to about 1400. With these he set about reorgan¬ 
ising his little band during the first three days of 
the month—counting eacli man ns if he liad been 
a gem above price. Every native had been got 
rid of; all his troops wore British; and therefore, 
few as they were, be felt entire reliance on them. 
On the 4th he sent out his handful of voluiftccr 
cavalry to reconnoitre the Luckiio%v road, to see 
what had become of the enemy. The troojicrs 
dashed throngh Onao without intcrrujilion; but on 
.approaching Bushorutgunje they saw ample.evi¬ 
dence that the enemy were endeavouring to block 
up the line of communication, by occupying in 
force a scries of hamlets between the town and 
the lake beyond it. 'The cavalry, having thus 
obtained news critically important to the general, 
galloped back tho same evening to Onao, wliere 
they were joined by Havelock and his force from 
Mungulwar. After a night’s bivouac at Onao, tlie 
British mai'ched forth in eaiiy morn, and met 
their old enemy for a second time at Bushcrut- 
gnnje. Havelock, after a reconnaissance, resolved 
to deceive the enemy by a show of cavalry in 
front, while Hfe sent round guns and infantiy to 
torn their flanks. This manoeuvre completely 
succeeded; the enemy were surprised, shelled out 
of the town, and pursued by the bayonet and tho 
rifle throngh the whole of the hamlets to an open 
plria beyond. They suffered much, but safely 
drew off all their guns except two. Though a 
victory for Havelock, shewing the high qualities 
of bis men, it was not one that cheered him much. 
The enemy were still between him and Lucknow, 
and he would have to encounter them again and 
again, w'ith probably great reinforcements on 
their side, ere he could succeed in the object he 
had at hrart. The morning of the 6th of August 
rose gloomily to him; for he was forced to a con¬ 
clusion that an attack on Lucknow was wholly 
beyond his force. He returned from Busherutgniijo 
through Onao to his old quarters at Mungulwar; 
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aT\c\ wl\(n encamped tlnro, vfroto ot telegraplicd 
to the co«imander-in-cli ef that he must abandon 
liu. loiig-tlicrislicd entoi prise nntd strcngthenedl. 
All liib stail-oiriccrs jomed in the opinion thatio^ 
advance now to Lucknow would be *to UoM 
annihilation,’ and would, moreoW, seal the doom 
of the heroic Inglis in that city—seeing that that 
officer could not possibly hold oat without the 




hopeM expectatum, aoenw nf xdief fn 

Cawnpwe. ‘J-lifll Mmaln,’adiW 

hiii a^ti&Ht^ i* hll ^ 

poshltRt (USangulwitv), NiMciinei^ 4i,‘ litnd 
huMtdfy i£np«oviBg my wl^ip>ajwni&icatiGn with 
Cawnpore, in the hope that some error of tho 
enemy may enable mo to strike a blow against 
them, and give tho garrison an opportunity of 
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blowing up their worlis and cutting tlicir way 
out.’ Havelock’s army now only just exceeded 
1000 effective men—a number absurd to designate 
as an army, were it not for its brilliant achieve¬ 
ments. Between Mungulwar and Lucknow it was 
known that thei-c wore tliree strong posts, defended 
by 60 guns and 30,000 men. Eveiy village on the 
road, loo (this being, in the turlndont province ot 
Oude), was found to bo ocoupiod by semindars* 
deadly hostile to the British. Neill had only 500 
reliable troops at Cawnpore, of whom one-half 
woi'c on tho sick-list. Who can wonder, then, 
that even a Havelock shrank from an advance to 
Lucknow at such a time ? 

From the evening of the 6th to thQ morning 


ol the 11 th was tho small overworked column 
encamped at Munguluar—fighting against cholci.i 
as a moie dreaded opponent than rebellious sepoys, 
and keeping a gnanlcd watch on tho distiusicd 
Oudians around. On the 11th, howcicr, this 
sojourn was disturbed ; and the British found 
themselves called upon to meet the enemy for 
tlie third time at tlio town of Buslieriitgunje 
Early in tho morning Havelock received ndor- 
mation that 4000 rebels, with some guns, bad 
advanced from Nawabgungo to that place. It 
did not suit his views to haic such a hostile force 
in position within a fow houis’ march oi liim; ho 
therefore put his column m motion, llis adiamed 
guard drove tho enemy’s parties out ,of Onao; Iiul 
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when he marched onward to tho vicinity of Budi- 
erutgunjo, he found the enemy far more numerous 
than he had expected—spread out to a great 
distance right and left, and strongly intrenched 
in the centre. Havelock saw reasons for post¬ 
poning his attack till the following day. He 
returned to Onao, where his troops bivouacked 
on the wet ground amid much discomfort^ and 
after a very scanty supper. Such men, however, 
were not likely to make tho worst of their 
troubles; they rose on the 12th, ready to van¬ 
quish the enemy in their usual style. In the two 
former battles of Busherutgunje, the cnoi^ had 
depended chiefly on defences in and behind tho 
town; but in this instance they had adopted tho 
idan of intrenching the village of Boursekee 
Chowkee, in advance of the town. Havelock was 
much retarded in bringing his battery and sup¬ 
porting troops across the deep and wide morasses 
which protected the enemy’s front, during which 
operation the enemy’s shot and shell caused him 
some loss; but when those obstacles were sur¬ 
mounted, and his artillery brought into play, tho 
78th Highlanders, without firing a shot, rushed 
with a cheer upon tho principal redoubt, and 
captured tw^o out of tho three horse-battery guns 
with which it was armed. The enemy’s extreme 
left being also turned, they were soon in full 
retreat. But here, as before, the victory was 
little more than a manifestation of British supe¬ 
riority in the field of battle; tho enemy lost 
six to one of the British, but still they remained 
on or near the Lucknow road. The brigadier, 
just alike to his humble soldiers and to his brother- 
olliccrs, did not fail to mention the names of those 
who particularly distinguished themselves. On 
one occasion it was his own son Lieutenant 
Havelock; on another it was Patrick Cavanagh 
the private; and now it was Lieutenant Crowe 
of the 78th Highlanders, who, on this 12th of 
August, had been the first man to climb into 
the enemy’s redoubt at Boursekee Chowkee—an 
achievement winch afterwards* brought him the 
Victoria ciuss. 

Tho conqueror for the third time retreated from 
Busherutgunje to Mungulwar, of course a little 
weaker in men than in tho morning. Havelock’s 
object, in this third retreat^ was not merely to 
reach Mungulwar, but to recross the Ganges to 
Cawnporc, there to wait for reinforcements before 
making another attempt to relievo Lucknow. 
The advance of tho 4000 rebels on the 11th had 
been mainly with the view of cutting off the littlo 
band of heroes during this embarkation; but the 
battle of the 12th frustrated this; and by evening 
of tho 13th the whole of the British had creased 
the Ganges from the Oudo bank to the Cawnpore ■ 
bank, by a bridge of boats and a bos^-equipage 
which Ccdonel Tytler and Captain Crommelin 
had used indefatigable exertions to prepare. 

There can be no question that this retreat was 
regarded by the insurgents as a concession to their 
superior strength, as an adqjission that even a 


Havelock could tii$ penetrate tq. Lucknow «t that 
time; it elated them, and for ihe same reason it 
depressed the littb^- band who had achioved so 
much andsuffefedso severely. Tho general himself 
was deeply grieved, fcr the prestige of tho British 
name, but more immediately for the safety of 
Brigadier Inglis and his eompaiiions. But though 
grieved, he was too good a soldier to desimnd: ho 
looked at his difficulties manMly. Those difficul¬ 
ties were indeed great While he was fighting in 
Oude, bravely but vainly striving to advance to 
Lucknow, Nena Sahib had been collecting a 
motley assemblage of troops near Bithoor, frr 
tbo purpose of re-cstablisbing his power in that 
region, A whole month had been availjiblc to 
him for this purpose, from the middle of July to 
the middle of August; and during this time there 
had been assembled the Slst and 42d native 
infantry from Saugor, the 17tb from Fyzabad, 
portions of the 34th disbanded at Barrackporc, 
troops of throe mutinied cavalry regiments, and 
odds and ends of Mahrattas. The Nena bad 
imitated Havelock in crossing info Ondo, but had 
afterwards rccrossed into tho Doab, with the 
evident intention of attacking Neill’s weak force 
at Cawnpore. Bithoor he roioccupied without 
difficulty, for Neill had no troops to station at that 
place, but now ho planned an advance to Cawn¬ 
pore itself. As soon as Havelock had brought liis 
column across the Ganges on tho 13th, the two 
generals concerted a plan ; thty resolved to rest 
the troops on the 14th, attack Nena Sahib’s left 
wing on the 15th, and march to Bithoor on the 
16th. Neill, with a more handful of men, went 
out of his intreuchraent, surprised the enemy’s 
left, and drove them with'preoipitation from tho 
vicinity of Cawnpore. This done, Havelock laid 
his plan for a third visit to Bithoor on the ICth. 
He marched out with about 1300 men—nearly all 
that he and Neill possessed between them—and 
came up to the enemy about mid-day. Tlicy ball 
established a position in front of Bithoor, which 
Havelock characterised as one of the strongest 
he had ever seen. They had two guns and an 
earthen redoubt in and near a plantation of 
sugar and castor-oil plants, intrenched quad¬ 
rangles filled with troops, and two villages with 
loopholed houses and walls. Havelock, after 
smweying the position, sent his artillery along 
the main road; consisting of Maude’s battery, 
whidi had already i-endercd sndi good service, 
and Olphert’s battery, recently forwarded from 
Allahabad under Lieutenant Smithett. While 
Ae guns proceeded along the main road, the 
infantry advanced in two wings on the right 
and left. After a brief exchange of artillery-fire, 
tho 78th Highlanders and the Madras Fusiliers 
advanced in that fearless way. which struck 
such astonishment and panic into the mutineers; 
they c^tured and burned a village, then forced 
their way through a sugaar-plantation, then took 
the redoubt^ then captm^ two guns placed in a 
battery,^d drove the rebels before them at every 
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point. Tlje battery, redoubt, quadrangles, villages, 
and plantations having been thus conquered, the 
British crossed a bridge over a narrow but unford- 
able stream, and pursued the enemy into and 
right through the town of Bithoor. Beyond this 
it was impossible to pursue them, for Havelock 
had now scarcely a dozen troopers, and his infantry 
were utterly exhausted by marching and fighting 
during a fiercely hot day. The 64th and 84th foot, 
^itli the Ferozpore Sikhs, were disabled from 
taking a full share in the day’s operations, by a 
bend or branch of the unfordable stream which 
intercepted their intended lino of march; the chief 
glory of the day rested with the 78th Highlanders 
and the Madras Fusiliers. Havelock, in his dis¬ 
patch relating to this battle, said: ‘ I must do the 
mutineers the justice to pronounce that they fought 
obstinately; otherwise they could not for a whole 
hour have held their own, even with such advant¬ 
ages of ground, against my powerful artillcry- 
iirc.’ Worn out with fatigue, the British troops 
bivouacked that night near Bithoor; and on the 
17th they returned to Cawnpore. They had 
boon fighting for six or seven weeks under an 
Indian sun, almost fVom the day of their leaving 
Allahabad. ‘Best they must have,’ said Neill, in 
ono of Ids pithy telegrams. Captain Mackenzie, of 
the Higbl.mdei’S, was among those who received 
wounds on this day. 

This may bo regarded as terminating the Have¬ 
lock campaign in the strict sense of the term; 
that is, the campaign in which he was undisjiuted 
chief. He was destined, before the hand of death 
struck him down, to fight again against the rebel¬ 
lions scpo)-8, but under curious relations towards a 
brother-officer—relations strikingly honourable to 
both, as will presently be explained. A wondcrfiil 
canqiaign it must indeed be called. Between 
the 12th of July and the 17th of August, Have¬ 
lock had fought and won three battles in the 
Doab cast of Cawnpore, three in the vicinity qf 
Cawnpore and Bithoor, and four in Oude—ten 
battles in thirty-seven days; and this against an 
enemy manifold superior in numbers, and wdth 
an army which naturally became weaker by each 
battle, until at length its fighting power was 
almost extinguished. 

Precarious, indeed, was the state to which 
Havelock’s little force was reduced. Shells, balls, 
bullets, sabres, heat, fatigue, and disease, laid his 
poor fellows low; while his constant cry for 
reinforcements was—^not unheeded, certainly—but 
loft unsatisfied. The ciy was everywhere the 
same—* Send us troops;’ and the reply varied but 
HI tic: ‘We have none to send.’ On the 19th of 
August, he had 17 officers and 406 men sick at 
Cawnpore; while those who were not sick were 
so exhausted as to be scarcely fit for active service. 
Havelock and Neill thirsted to encourage their 
handful of men by some brilliant achievement; 
but the one essential would be the relief of Luck¬ 
now, and for this they were not strong enough. 
The rebels, encouraged by this state of affairs, 


assembled in great force on the Oude side of the 
Ganges; they threatened to cross at Cawniiore, at 
a spot twelve miles lower down, and at Futtch- 
poor; while, on the other side, the Gwalior 
Contingent threatened the small British force from 
Calpee. Havelock telegraphed to the commander- 
in-chief : ‘ I could bring into the field 8 good guns, 
but the enemy are reported to ha(ve 20 or 30; 
those arc great odds, and my 900 soldiera may bo 
opposed to COOO organised troops. The loss of a 
battlo would ruin everything in this part of India.’ 
After deducting his sick and wounded, and two 
detachments to guard the cantonment and the 
road to it, he had only 700 men ready for the 
field—perhaps the smallest ‘army’ that modern 
warfare has exhibited. Every day the general 
became more earnest and urgent in the language 
of his telegrams; ho was quite willing to * fight 
anything, and at any odds;’ but his failure of 
victory would bo ruinous at such a critical time. 
There wore .5000 Gwalior troops threatening his 
rear on the Jumna; there were 20,000 Ouclians 
watching him from the other side of the Ganges; 
there were 12,000 of the enemy on his loft at 
Purruckabad; and to oppose these 37,000 armed 
and disciplined soldiers, he had only 700 effective 
men! The contrast would have been ridiculous, 
but for the moral grandeur which gave almost a 
sublimity to the dovotedness of this little band. 
On the 21st, he announced that unless reinforce¬ 
ments arrived soon, ho would bc^ compelled to 
abandon all his hopes and plans, and return to 
Allahabad, whence he had started on his career of 
conquest seven weeks before. He endeavoured, 
meanwhile, to strengthen his position at Cawnpore, 
and to send off sick and wounded to Allahabad, as 
a temporary relief. 

It would not bo easy to decide who was beset 
by most anxiety towards the close of August— 
Havelock or Inglis. The former, after his vain 
attempt to reach Lucknow, wrote a note on the 
4th which happily reached Inglis; telling him 
of what had occurred, and adrling, ‘You must 
aid us in every way, even to cutting your w.ry 
out, if we can’t force our way in. We have 
only a small force.’ This note reached Inglis 
on the 1.5th; he wrote a reply on the Ifith, 
which—after the messenger had been exposed 
to seven days of great peril—Havelock received 
on the 23d. This reply told how terrible w.as 
the position of the Lucknow garrison —120 sick 
and wounded; 220 women, and 230 children; 
food and all necessaries scanty; disease .and filth 
all about them; officers toiling dike common 
labourers from morning till night; soldiers and 
civilians nearly worn out with fotiguo; enemy 
attacking, every day, and forming mines to blovv 
up the feeble intrenchments; and no means of 
carriage even if the garrison succeeded in quitting 
the place. The remaining days of the 
were spent by Havelock inactively but hopefully. 
’True, he was becoming almost invested by the 
rebels at Cawnpore, who saw that his handful of 
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men could do litlle against them; but, on the 
other hand, telegraphic communication was well 
kept ni> with Allahabad, Benares, and Calcutta. 
Ho learned that Canning, Campbell, and Outram 
iTcre busily engaged in' sending up every possible 
reinforcement to him; and he wrote again and 
again to Inglis,‘urging him to remain firm to the 
hist, in the cheerful trust that aid would come 
before the last act of despair—a surrender to the 
insurgents at Lucknow. There was mention of 
nearly 2000 men being either on their way or 
about to start from Calcutta, belonging to the 5th, 
Clth, 78th, 84th, and 90th regiment.s, the JIadras 
Fusiliers, and the artillery; find there were con¬ 
fident hopes expressed of great service being 
rendered hy the Naval Brigade, 500 ‘ blue jackets,’ 
under Captain Peel, who left Calcutta by steamer 
on the 20th. Tho governor-general know that 
Brigadier Inglis had a quarter of a million ster¬ 
ling of government money under his charge in 
the Residency of Lucknow; and lie sent telegrams 
to Havelock and Neill, urging them, if possible, 
to convey instructions to Inglis not to care about 
tho money, but rather to use it in any way that 
might best contribute to tho liberation of his heroic 
and suffering companions. 

New names now appear upon the scene—those 
of Outram and Campbell. Major-general Sir 
James Outram, after successfully bringing tho 
Persian war to an end, had been appointed by the 
governor-general to tho military command of the 
Dinapoor anS Cawnporo divisions; succeeding 
Wheeler, who was killed at Cawnpore, and Lloyd, 
who had fallen into disgrace at Dinapodr. Tliis 
was a very important trust, seeing that it placed 
under his control all tho British officers engaged 
in the various struggles at Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Benares, Dinapoor, &c. He arrived at 
Dinapoor to assume this command on the ISth 
of A>igust, two days after the date when Havelock 
had ended his series of ton battles. It happened, 
too, that Sir Colin Campbell amved in India 
about the same time, to fill the office of com- 
inander-in-chief of all the armies of the crown 
and the Company in India. For a period of two 
mouths. Sir Patrick Grant had superintended 
military matters, remaining in consultation with 
Viscount Canning at Calcutta, and corresponding 
with the generals in the various provinces and 
divisions. Now, however. Sir Patrick returned 
to his former post at Madras, and Sir Colin 
assumed military command in his stead—remain¬ 
ing, like him, many weeks .at Calcutta, where 
he could better organise an army than in the 
upper provinces. Campbell and Outram, the one 
at Calcutta and the other at Dinapoor, speedily 
settled by telegram that every possible exertion 
should bo made to send up reinforeSments to 
Havelock and Neill at Cawnpore; and that those 
gallant men should bo encouraged to hold on, and 
not retreat from their important position. Outram 
had formed a plan entirely distinct from that 
in which Havelock was concerned—namely, to 


advance from Benares direct to Lucknow md 
Jomipoor, a route altogether northeast of the Ganges 
and the Doab; and to relievo Brigadier Inglis and 
tho devoted garrison of that city. When, however, 
it became known that Inglis could not cut his way 
out of Lucknow without powerful assistance, and 
that Havelock himself was in danger at Cawnpore, 
Sir Colin Campbell suggested to Sir James Outram 
a reconsideration of his plan; pointing out that an 
advance of a hundred and fifty miles from Benares 
to Lucknow, through a country mostly in tlie 
hands of the enemy, would under any circum¬ 
stances he very perilous; and submitting that a 
march by Allahabad to Cawniiorc might probably 
be better. The great problem in effect was—how 
could Outram best assist Havelock and Neill, 
and how could all Ihrco best liberate Inglis from 
his difficulties ? To solve this problem, the few 
remaining da 3 's of August, and the month of 
September, were looked forward to with anxiety. 

Tho ])lan of operations onco agreed ujiGn, Sir 
James Outram engaged in it as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. On the 1st of September, having made the 
nece-ssary military arrangements for the safely of 
tho Dinapoor region, he arrived at Allaliabad, 
making a brief sojourn at Benares on his way. 
lie took with him 9it men of II.M. 90th foot—a 
small instalment of tho forces with which he 
hoped to strengthen Havelock’s little band. T))rce 
daj's afterwards, COO men of the same regiment 
reached Allahabad by steamcra—a slow and sure 
way which the government was forced to adopt 
owing to the miserable deficiency in means of 
land-transport. No time wp lost in making 
these valuable troops available, lleckoning up the 
various fragments of regiments which had arrived 
at Allahabad shicc Havelock took his departure 
from that place two months before, Outram found 
them to amount to something over 1700 men; he 
set off himself on tho 5th with a finst column of 
673 men; Major Simmonds started on the same 
day with a second column of 674; about 90 more 
followed on the Clb; and 300 remained to guard 
Allahabad, and to form tlie nucleus for further 
reinforcements. On the 7th, Outram was at 
Hissa, progressing at a rate that would probably 
carry him to Cawnpore by the 15th—all his men 
eagerly hoping to have a brush with the ‘ I’andic.s,’ 
and to aid in augmenting tho gallant little biincr 
under Havelock. 

While Sir James was on his march, ho received 
information that a party of insurgents from Oudo 
were about to cross tho Ganges into Doab, at a 
place called Koondun Puttee, between Allahabad 
and Futtehpoor, and about twenty miles from 
the last-named town. Seeing the importance of 
frastrating this movement, he made arrangements 
accordingly. Being at Thureedon on tho 9th of 
September, he placed a small force under the 
charge of Major Vincent Eyre, who had lately 
much distinguished himself at Arrah; consisting 
of 100 of H.M. 6th, and 50 of the 64th regiments, 
mounted on elephants, with two guns, tents, two 
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days’ cooked provisions, and supplies for three 
days more. These troops, not sorry at being 
selected for such a novel enterpHse, started oif 
and reached Hutgong by dusk on the 10th, where 
they were joined by 40 troopers of the 12th 
Irregular Horse under Captain Johnson. Eyre, 
after resting his men, made a moonlight march to 
Koondun Puttee, where ho arrived at daybreak. 
The enemy, in surprise, rushed hastily to their 
boats, with a view of reorossing the Ganges into 
Ohde; but this escape was not allowed to them. 


201 

The sword, musket, rifle, and cannon brought 
them down in such numbers that hardly any saw 
Oude again. The number of the enemy was about 
300; a number not largo, but likely to prove very 
disastrous if they had obtained command of the 
road between Allahabad and Cawnpore. Havelock 
evidently attached much impottanoe to this 
service, for he said in his dispatch: ‘ I now con¬ 
sider my communications secure, which otherwise 
must have been entirely cut oft’ during our opera¬ 
tions in Oudo; and a general insurrection, I am 
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assured, would, have/ollowed throughout the Doab 
had the enemy not been destroyed—they being 
but tlio advanced-guard of more formidable 
invaders.’ This work achieved, tho' different 
columns continued tlicir march, until at length 
tlicy safely reached Cawnpore. 

The three generals—Outram, Havelock, and 
Neill—met on tho 15th of September at Cawnpore, 
delighted at being able to reinforce each other for 
the hard work yet to bo done. And now came a 


manifestation of noble self-denial, a chivalrous 
sacrifice of mere j>orsonal inclination to a higher 
sense of justice. Outram was higher in rank as 
a militaiy ofBcer, and held a higher command in 
that part' of India; he might hiivo claimed, and 
officially was entitled to claim, the command of 
the forthcoming expedition; hut ho, like others, 
had gloried in the deeds of Havelock, and was 
determined not to rob him of tho honour of re¬ 
lieving Lucknow. On the ICth, Sir Jgimcs Outram 
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issued an order,* in which, among other things, 
he announced that Havelock had been raised from 
brigadier-general to major-general; that that 
noble soldier should have the opportunity of 
finishing what he had so well begun; that Outram 
would accompany him as chief-commissioner of 
Oudo, and wouW fight under him as a volunteer, 
without intcrfei'ing with his command ; and that 
Havelock should not be superseded in the com¬ 
mand by Outram until the relief of Lucknow 
should have been achieved. It was a worthy 
deed, mai'king, as Havelock well expressed it, 
‘characteristic generosity of feeling;’ he announced 
it to his troops by an order on the same day, 
and ‘expressed his hope that they would, by their 
exemplary and gallant conduct in the field, strive 
to justify the confidence thus reposed in them.’ 

The two generals wished at once to ascertain 
from Calcutta what were the views of Viscount 
Canning and Sir Colin Campbell concerning any 
ulterior proceedings at Lucknow, Outram sent a 
telegram to Canning to inquire whether, if Luck¬ 
now were recaptured, it should be held at all 
hazards, as a matter of success and prestige. The 
governor-general at once scut back a reply: ‘Save 
the garrison; never mind our prestige just now, 
provided you liberate Inglis; we will recover 
prestige afterwards. I cannot just now send you 
any raoi-e troojis. Save the British in the Kesi- 
dcncy, and act afterwards as your strength will 
permit.’ The two gcucrals proceeded to act on 
these iustnictions. Just two months had elapsed 
since Havelock- had made his appearance at 
Cawnpore as a victor; and it was with great pain 
and anxiety that he had been forced to allow 
those two months to pass away without sending 
one single soldier, one single ration of food, to 
the forlorn band who so wonderfully stood their 
ground in the llcsidency at Lucknow. Now, 
however, he looked forward with brighter hopes; 
Outram was with him, under relations most 
friendly and honourable; and both generals were 
fully determined to suffer any sacrifice rather than 
leave Inglis and his companions unrelieved. 

Outram himself planned the organisation of the 
new force for operations in Oude; but he placed 
Havelock at the head of it, and took care that 
Neill should have a share in tlic glory.f It 

* ‘ The important duty of first relieving the garrison of Lucknow 
has been intrusted to Mnjor gencral Havelock, C.B.; and Major- 
general Outram feels that it is due to this distinguished offloor, 
and to the strenuous and noble exertions which ho lias already 
made to effect that ohjoct, that to him should accrue the honour 
of tlte achievement, 

• Major-general Outram is confident that the great end for 
which General Havelock and his brave troops liave so long and 
BO gloriously fought will now, under the Messing of Providence, 
be accomplished. 

‘The mojor-goneral, thorefore, In gratitude for and admiration 
of tltO brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General Havelock and 
his gallant troops, will chcerfiiUy waive his rank on tho occasion, 
and will accompany the fores to Lucknow in his civil capacity as 
chicf-commissloncr of Onde, tendering his miUtaiy services to 
General Havelock as a Tolunteer. 

‘ On tho relief of Lucknow, tlio major-general will resume Ids 
position at tlie head of the forces.' 

+ ‘riBST IPFAJtTBT llBWAPt. 

‘Thetiih Fusiliers; 84th icgimcBt; detachments 64th foot and 


consisted of two brigades of infantry, one of 
■cavalry, one of artillery, and an engineer depart¬ 
ment. 

It was on the 19 th of September that the two 
generals crossed with this army into Onde, making 
use for that purpose of a bridge of boats over the 
Ganges, most laboriously constructed by Captain 
Orommelin. The enemy, assembled near tho banks, 
retired after a nominaJ resistance to Mungulwari 
The heavy guns and the baggage were crossed ovey 
on the 20th. On the 21st tlio British again-came 
up with the enemy, turned their right flank, drove 
them from their, position, inflicted on them a 
severe loss, and captured four gqiis. With the 
heroism of a true soldier, Sir James Outram 
hgfided one of the charges that brought about this 
victory; serving as a volunteer under Havelock. 
The enemy were not permitted to destroy the 
Buunce bridge over the Sye; and thus tho victors 
were enabled to jiursue their route towards 
Lucknow. On the 23d, Havelock again found 
himself in presence of tho enemy, who had taken 
up a strong position; their left posted in the 
enclosure of the Alum Bagh—a place destined to 
world-wide notoriety—and their centre and right 
on low hills. Alum Bagh is so near Lucknow 
that firing in tho city could bo rtistiuctly heard; 
and Havelock therefore gave a volley with his 
largest gnus, to tell tho beleaguered gairison that 
aid was near. Tho British, in order to encounter 
the enemy, had to pass straight aloivg tho 
high road between morasses, during wliich they 
suflbrod much ft’om artillery; but when once 
enabled to deploy to the right and left, they 
gradually gained an advantage, and added another 
to the list of their victorics-^riviug the enemy 
before them, but at the same time suffering severely 
from the large numbers and the heavy firing of 
those to whom they were opposed.- Tlicy had 
been marching three days under a perfect deluge 
of rain, ii-regularly fed, and badly boused in 
villages. Havelock determined, therefore, to pitch 
camp, and to give his exhausted troops one whole 
day’s rest ou the 24th. 

At last came the eventful day, the 25th of- 
September, when the beleaguered garrison at 
Lucknow were to experience the joy of seeing 
those whoso arrival had been yearned for during 

1st Madras Fusiliers i-Brigailior-gcneral Neill commamllng, anil 
nominating his own brigade stafif. 

‘SECOND rarANTBI BBIOAUE. 

‘ Her Miijcitj-'a 78th Highlanders; hor Majesty’s 9Uth Light 
Infantry; and the Sikh regiment of Feroaporo:—Brigadier 
Ilamllton commanding, and nominating lua own brigade staff. 

'TBIBD (ABTIUEBV) BBIOAnK. 

•Captain Maude's battery; Captain Olphert’s battery; Brovet- 
Miijor l',yre’.s battoi 7 Major Cope to command, and to appoint 
his own staff. 

* OAVAPBT. 

‘Volunteer cavalry to the loft; Irregular cavalry to the right: 
—Captain Borrow to command. 

‘GaOlKBEB SErABTKBB'r. 

‘ Chief-cnglnccf. Captain Crommoiin ; assistant - engineers, 
Lieutenants Leonard and Judge. 

‘ Major-general H. Havelock, C.B., to command the foicc.’ 
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so long and anxious a period. Early on that 
moniing, after depositing his baggage and tents 
under an escort in the Alum Bagh, Havelock pur¬ 
sued his march. The 1st hrig^e, vpith Outram 
attached to it as a volunteer, drove the enemy 
from a succession of gardens and walled enclo¬ 
sures ; while the other brigades supported it. From 
the bridge -of the Char Bagh over the canal, to the 
Eesidency at Lucknow, was a distance in a straight 
lino of about two miles; and this interval was 
cut by trenches, crossed by palisades, and inter¬ 
sected by loopholed houses. Progress in this 
direction being so much obstructed, Havelock 
resolved to deploy along a narrow road that 
skirted the left bank of the canal. On they went, 
until they came opposite the palace of Kaiser or 
Kissurah Bagh, where two guns and a body of 
insurgents were idaced; and here the fire poured 
out on them was so tremendous that, to use the 
words of the general, ‘nothing could live under 
it; ’ his troops had to pas.s a bridge partly under 
the influence of this fire ; but immediately after¬ 
wards they received the shelter of buildings 
adjacent to the palace of Forced Buksh. Darkness 
now coming on, it was at one time proposed 
lhat the force should halt for the night in and 
near the court of this palace; but Havelock could 
not bear the idea of leaving the Kesidcncy for 
another night in the hands of the enemy; he 
therefore ordered his trusty Highlanders, and little 
less trasty Sikhs, to take the load in the tremend¬ 
ous ordeal of a street-fight through the large city 
of Lucknow. It was a desperate straggle, but 
it was for a great purpose—and *it succeeded. On 
that night, within the British Residency, Havelock 
and Outram clasped hands with Inglis, and listened 
to the outpourings of full hearts all around them. 
The sick and the wounded, the broken-down and 
the emaciated, the military and the civilians, the 
officers and the soldiers, the women and the 
children—all witliin the Residency had passed a 
day of agonised suspense, unable to help in their 
own deliverance; but when at length Havelock’s 
advanced column could be seen in a street visible 
from the buildings of the Residency—then broke 
forth such a cheer as none can know but those 
placed in similar ciraumstances. 

When General Havelock penned a hasty 
dispatch narrating the events of this day, he 
said: ‘To form a notion of tlie obstacles over¬ 
come, a reference must bo made to the events 
that aro known to have oconiTed at Buenos 
Ayres and Saragossa. Our advance was through 
streets of flat-roofed and loopholed houses, each 
forming a separate fortress. I am filled with 
surprise at the success of operations which 
demanded the efforts of 10,000 good troops.’ 
The advanfaige cost him dearly. Sir James 
Outram received a flesh-wound in the arm early 


in the day, but nothing could subdue his spirit; 
though faint from loss of blood, be continued 
till the end of the operations to sit on his horse, 
from which he only dismounted at the gate of 
the Residency. Greatest loss of all was that of 
the gallant and energetic Brigadier-general NeilJ, 
who from the 3d of Juno to the 25th of Sep¬ 
tember had been almost incessantly engaged in 
conflicts with the enemy, in and between the 
cities of Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, and 
Lucknow. He fell, to fight no more. From 
the time when he left his native home in Ayrshire, 
a stripling sixteen years of ago, ho had passed 
thirty years of his life in service, and had been 
a trusty and traslcd officer.* But although 
the loss of Neill was the most deplored, on 
account of the peculiar services which ho had 
rendered, Havelock had to lament tlio melan¬ 
choly list of gallant officers who had equally 
desired to shew themselves as true soldiers on 
this day.t No less than ton officers were cither 
killed or wounded in the 78th Highlanders alone 
—shewing how terrible must have been the 
work in which that heroic regiment led. The 
whole list of casualties comprised 119 officers 
and men killed, 339 wounded, and 77 missing. 
Of these last Havelock said: ‘ I much fear that, 
some or all, they have fallen into the hands of 
a merciless foe.’ Thus was the force reduced 
by more than five hundred men in one day. 

On the evening of this day, the 25th ol‘ 
September, Major-general Havelock, within the 
Residency at Lucknow, gave back to Sir James 
Outram the charge which had so gcncrou.sly 
been iutrastod to him. Ho became second in 
command to one who had all day fought chival¬ 
rously under him as a volunteer. Here, then, 
this chapter may end. It was the last day of 
Havelock’s campaign as an independent com¬ 
mander. What else he did before disease ended 
his valuable life; what the Lucknow garrison 
had effected to maintain their perilous position 
during so many weary weeks; what were the 
circumstances that rendered necessary many 
more weeks of detention in the Residency; by 
whom and at what time they were really and 
finally relieved—are subjects that will engage our 
attention in future pages. 


* The Queen afterwards gave to the brigadiei’-gfineral's wife the 
title which she would have acquired In the reguliir way if her 
gallant husband had lived a few weeks longer—that of Lady 
SoiU. 

t Officers iSfW.—Brigadier-general NeUl; Brigade • nisjor 
Cooiicr; Licntcnaat-colonel Bazoly; Captain Fakcnliani; Licn- 
tojiants Crump, Warren, Batomin, Webster, Kirby, Poole, and 
Moultade. 

Officers Woimderf.—Slajor-general Sir J. Outram; Lieutenant, 
colonel TyOer; Captains Bccher, Orr, Dodgson, 

Olphert, ^Estrange, Johnson, Lockhart, llasUngs, and 
Lieutenants Sitwell, Ifavolook, Lynch, Pallisor, Swanston. Biren, 
Crowe, Swanson, Grant, Jolly, Maepherson, Barry, n.iwiy, 
Wnolhomo, Knight, Preston, Arnold, and Bailey, tome of the 
wounded officers afterwards died of their wounds. 
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THE DINAPOOR MUTINY, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


B FTER the first startling outbreak 
at Meerut, there was no instance 
of mutiny that threw consterna¬ 
tion over a more widely spreading- 
■ango of country than that at 
)iuapoor. This military station 
11 the midst of the thickly popu- 
d province of Ilohar, between 
il and Oudo; a province rich in 
ice, and indigo plantations, and 
Liiielly by a class of Hindoos less 
wariiKc taan those towards the west. Tho 
l)iiia])oor mutiny was the one great event in the 
eastern half of Noithcru India during July and 
August; and on this account it may conveniently 
be treated as tho central nucleus around which 
all tho minor events grouped thomsclves. In 
the regions surrounding the lower course of the 
Ganges, and its branch the Hoogly, the disturb¬ 
ances were of minor character; but along both 
sides of the great trunk-road there was much 
more agitation, especially after the mutiny at the 
station above named. Nevertheless, it will be 
desirable to take a bird’s-eye glance at Bengal and 
Behar generally in this chapter, in relation to 
the events of duly and August—keeping steadily 
in mind the iioth of July, as the day on which 
tho occurrences at Dinapoor agitated all the 
natives, paralysed many of the Europeans, and 
led to a train of tiuly remarkable proceedings 
in and near the town of Arrah, 

Eiivt, then, for Calcutta, the Anglo-Indian 
capital. This city was not afflicted by a mutiny, 
in the usual meaning of tho tenu, at any 
time during the year. Many reasons might be 
assigned for this exemption. There wore on all 
occasions more Europeans at Calcutta than in any 
otlier city in India, Avho could have i>vescntcd a 
formidable defence-corps if they chose to combine 
for that purpose. There was the majc.sty of a vice¬ 
regal court at Calcutta, not without its effect on the 
impressionable minds of Asiatics. There were the 
head-quarters of all authority in the city, insuring 
the promptest measures if exigency should demand 
them. And litstly, Calcutta being the landing-place 


for most of the English troops, rebel sepoys could 
never hope for much chance of succo.s 3 in that 
capital. Mutiny there was not, but panic un(iH( s- 
tionably api>earod—panic among the Europeans 
who did not belong to tho Company’s service, and 
whose imaginations were excited by tho terrible 
narratives brought in from tho northwest, ami 
highly coloured during their transmission. It 
was an unfortunate circumstance that many of 
these persons were hostile to tho government of 
Viscount Canning; and this hostility was especially 
displayed by those connected with the pre.ss, on 
account of the restrictions already adverted to. 
Whatever may bo the varieties of opinion on the 
matters at issue, it is unquestionable tlnit difficul¬ 
ties were tlirown in the way of the executive by 
this want of accord. India has for a long period 
been rich in coteries and parties. Among military 
men, tlio Queen’s officers and the Company’.s 
officers have had a little emulative luquc; among 
non-military men, there has Icon an envy by the 
non-officials of the civil sei'vants of the Comitany; 
and the military and the civilians have had their 
own grounds for antagonism. Calcutta, above all 
other places, has been marked by these sources of 
discord. 

I Towards the close of July tho government 
deemed it prudent to ascertain what was the state 
of affaiis in Calcutta with reference to the posses¬ 
sion, sale, or concealment of arms. The Europeans 
in the city, in a state of perpetual alarm, kept up 
by unauthcuticated paragraphs in the newspapers, 
had indulged a belief that the natives had lately 
made large purchases of arms, as if plotting mis¬ 
chief. Especially was this suspicion entertained 
when news arrived from Havelock and Neill that 
all the Europeans at Cawnpore had been mur¬ 
dered; ivlmost wild with excitement, rage, and 
terror, tho Calcutta community sot no hounds to 
their apprehensions; they would fain have shot 
all the natives around them, in vague dread of 
some diabolical plot. Mr Wauchope, commissioner 
of police, was ordered to make strict inquiry con¬ 
cerning the possession of arms. ' He found that the 
sale of weapons had been very large during three 
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months, but that nearly all the purchases had been 
made by Europeans, and that hardly a house in 
Calcutta, inhabited by Christians, was without one 
or more muskets or pistols. Many arms also had 
been purchased in Calcutta, and taken into the 
provinces for the use of indigo-planters, zemindars, 
and others, who naturally wished to have near 
them a few weapons at such a turbulent period. Of 
any considerable purchases of arms by the native 


population of Calcutta there was no proof, and the 
superintendent disbelieved the rumour. This was 
the third time in two months that the Anglo- 
Indian capital had been thrown into a paroxysm 
of terror on this subject; and although the panic 
was shewn to be groundless, the authorities never¬ 
theless believed it to be expedient to cause all 
firearms in the city to be registered. 

No small j>ai1; of the agitation at Calontta arose 
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from tlio shackles on the press, already adverted to.^ 
Men of extreme opinions, and men of excited* 
feelings, longing to pour out their thoughts on paper, 
found themselves less able so to do than in times 
gone by; there w'as the seizure of their printing 
apparatus, the infliction of a heavy fine, confront¬ 
ing them, and checking the movement of their 
pens. 8uflicient transpii-ed, however, to render 
manifest these two facts—that the European com¬ 
munity at Calcutta violently hated the natives 
generally, and violently opposed Viscount Canning 
personally. There was a very general acquiescence 
in some such code of rules as the following, for 
dealing with tlio natives—^that every mutineer who 
had taken up arms or quitted his ranks should bo 
put to death; that every native, not a soldier, who 
aided the mutineers, should in like manner be put 
to death; that in every village in which a Eui'opean 
had been murdered, a telegraph wire cut, dr a dilk 


stolen, a swift tribunal should exercise summary 
justice; that every village in which a, European 
fugitive ha<l been insulted or refused aid should 
be heavily fined; and that vengeance, burning 
vengeance, was the only adequate measure to deal 
out to all who had offended. The distre.ssing tales 
brought by the fugitives had much effect in keep¬ 
ing up the feeling denoted by such suggestions 
as these. It was under the influence of the same 
disturbed state of tho public mind, that an afidress 
or petition was got up, condemnatory alike of 
Viscount Canning and of tho East India Com¬ 
pany ; it was intended to woi'k a considerable cHoct 
in England; but tho obviously one-sided line of 
argument vitiated its force and damaged its 
reception. ♦ 

As the month of July advanced, and fugitives 
came in from tho disturbed provinces, arrange¬ 
ments were made for accommodating them at 
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Calcutta, and—as we have seen—for alleviating 
their wants. It became also a point of much 
importance to provide barracks or temporary 
homes of some kind for the troops expected to 
arrive by sea from various regions. Among build¬ 
ings set apart for this latter purpose were the 
Tov.'n Hall, the Free School, the Pleaders' Cham¬ 
bers in the Sadder Court, and the Lower Orphan 
School at Kidderpore. Many months would 
necessarily elapse before troops in large numbers 
could arrive; but even a single regiment would 
require considerable space to house it before it 
could be sent up the country. In what way, 
during July and August, the English troops were 
sent to the seats of disturbance, has already been 
sufficiently noticed; some were despatched by 
steamers up the Ganges to Patna, Benares, and 
Allahabad; while the rest mostly went frdm 
Calcutta to Rancegunge by railway, and thence 
pursued their land-journey by any vehicles 
obtainable. 

It may hero be remarked, that when Sir Colin 
Campbell arrived at Calcutta, an immense amount 
of labour presented itself to his notice. Before he 
could decide whether to advance northwest to the 
scat of war, or to remain at the capital, ho had 
carefully to examine the military condition of 
India. The records of the war department wci’e 
at Simla, while the centre of authority was at 
Calcutta. The princi])al officers were scattered 
throughout the disturbed districts; the desultory 
and isolated struggles had relaxed the bond of 
military obedience; the reinforcements as they 
ai’i'ived had to be fitted into their places; the. 
detached forces had to be brought into subordina- j 
tion to some general jdan; and the different 
branches of the service had to be brought into 
harmony one with another. Hence Calcutta w'as 
for several weeks the head-quarters of the veteran 
commander-in-chief, while these all-important 
details of military organisation were in progress. 

In the wide belt of country forming the eastern 
margin of India, from the Himalaya in the north 
to Pegu in the south, there was no mutiny properly 
so called during July and August. All the disturb¬ 
ances were limited to thraatening symptoms which, 
if not attended to, might have proved dangerous. 
The nature of these symptoms may be illustrated 
by a few examples. At Jelpigoree, early in July, 
two men were detected tampering with the sepoys 
of the 73d N.l.; and a trooper of the 11th irre¬ 
gular cavalry was found guilty of insubordination. 
At l)iuago|)orc the nioulvics or Mussulman reli¬ 
gious teachers began to spread seditious rumours. 
At ffessore, similar Mussulman tcndencaes were 
manifested, In the third week of July tranquillity 
prevailed throughout the divisions of Aracan, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Assam, and Darjeeling, com¬ 
prising the belt above advcrte(yo; and if agitation 
were more observable towaiTO the close of the 
month, it was traceable to news of the Dinapoor 
mutiny, presently to be noticed. Early in August 
the Jelpigoree-native troops were found to bo in a 


very unsettled state, ready to mutiny at any time; 
and on the 16th a plot was discovered for murder¬ 
ing tire officers and decamping towards the west, 
In consequence of this, orders were sent to Assam 
and Darjeeling to aid the Jelpigoree officers in case 
of need. During the remainder of August, a close 
watch was kept on the 73d N. I., the chief native 
regiment in that part of India, sufficient to prevent 
actual outbreaks; and native servants were dis¬ 
armed during the Muhnrrum or Mohammedan 
festival, to guard against the effects of fanaticism. 
Perhaps, however, the tranquillity of this eastern 
belt was more efliciently secured by .the near 
neighbourhood of half-civiliscd border tribes, who 
had but little sympathy with the real Hin¬ 
dustanis, and were willing to enter into the 
Company’s service as irregular troops and armed 
police. 

Passing westward, to the lino of route along the 
Hoogly to the Ganges, and the country near it, 
we find traces of a little more turbulency,- owing 
to the presence of a greater number of native 
troops. About the middle of July, the Barrackporo 
authorities asked for permission to disarm the vil¬ 
lages near at hand, in order to render more cfl'ectual 
the previous disarming of native troops at Barrack- 
pore itself—treated in a former chapter. Early in 
August the behaviour of the troops at Bcrhamporc 
became suspicious; they had heard of llio mutiny 
of the 8lh N. I. at places further west, and were 
with difficulty kept from imitating the pernicious 
example. In the middle of the month, the com¬ 
missioner of Bhagulporo deemed it necessary to 
detain two detachments of H.M- 6th Fusilici-f!, on 
their way up the Ganges, at Bhagulporo and 
Monghir; for the 32d native infantry, and the 5th 
ii-regular cavalry, exhibited symiUoras not to bo 
neglected. After the occurrences at Dinapoor, the 
region around Bcrhamporc and Moorshedabad 
could no longer bo kept in peace while the nalivc 
trooi)s retained their arms; it was determined there¬ 
fore, by Mr Spencer the commissioner, and Colonel 
Maegregor the commandant, to adopt decisive 
mcasm-es while there was yet time. On the 1st of 
^August, having the aid of II.M. jSOth foot, tliey 
disarmed the 63d native infantry and the lltli 
irregular cavalry at Berhamporc; and on the 
following day they similarly disarmed all Ihe 
inhabitants of that place and of Moorshedabad. 
Colonel Campbell, of the 90th, who had brought 
that regiment from England in splendid condition 
in the Hhmlaya steamer, and who was on his way- 
up the Ganges to the disturbed districts, was the 
officer who practically efiected this disarming at 
Bcrhamporc; he spoke of the 11th irregular 
cavaliy as one of the most superb regiments he 
had ever scon, in men, horses, and equipments; 
they wore rendered almost sav^e by the skill 
with which the colonel managed his delicate task; 
and they reproached the sepoys of the 63d for 
having submitted so quietly to the disarming. A 
little fhrther up the country, at Bhagulporo, about 
200 troopers of the 6th irregular cavalry mutinied 
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on the 14th of August, taking the road towards 
Bowsee, hut harming none of their officers; on the 
16th they passed through Bowsee to Rowneo; and 
on the 18th left Rowneo for Gayah—bound for the 
disturbed regions in the west. At Monghir, still 
higher up the Ganges, a terrible commotion was 
produced by this occurrence, the civil commis¬ 
sioner shut himself up in a fort, with a few of 
H.M. 5th Fusiliers, and left the city to its fate; 
,but fortunately Sir James Outram was at the time 
passing up the Ganges in a steamer; ho rebuked 
this pusillanimity, and recommended the officials 
to show a bolder front. ‘ 

Arriving now at the Patna and Dinapoor district, 
we must trace the progress of affairs more in detail, 
to show how the authorities were placed before, 
and how after, the mutiny wliich it is the chief 
object of this chapter to narrate. Patna is a large 
and important city, the centre of an industrious 
region; while Dinapoor, in the immediate vicinity, 
is the large.st military station between Barrackporc 
and Allahabad. Mr Tayler, civil commissioner, was 
the chief authority at the one place; Major-general 
Lloyd was military commandant at the other; and 
it was essentially necessary, for the preservation of 
peace in all that region, that these two officials 
should act in harmony. Wo have already seen 
(pp. ] 51-164) that, about the middle of June, the 
I’atna district became much agitated by the news 
of dislurbahccs in other quarters; that tlie police 
force was thereupon strengthened, and the ghats or 
landing-places watched; that some of the Com¬ 
pany’s treasure was removed to other stations; 
that ])laccs of rendezvous were agreed upon in case 
of emergency; that conspiracies among the Moslem 
inhabitants were more than once discovered, hi 
concert with other couspiratoi-s at Lucknow and 
Cawnporo; and that on the 3d of July'some of 
the fanatics murdered Dr Lycll, principal assistant 
to the opium agent. We liavo also seen, in the 
same chapter, that Dinapoor reposed upon a sort 
of moral volcano throughout Juno; that although 
the native troops made loud jirofessions of loyalty, 
the Europeans were nevertheless in a very anxious 
position—all living near together, all on the alcrt,^ 
and most of them believing that tlio fidelity of the 
sepoys was not worth many days’ purchase. Being 
thus on their guard, a niutiny ought not to have 
occurred at their station; but it did occur, and 
brought disgrace to the general who was respon¬ 
sible for military aftairs in that division. 

An intelligent clue to this whole series of trans¬ 
actions will be obtained by tracing—first, the 
Dinapoor mutiny itself; then the mingled disasters 
and successes, blunders and heroism, at Arrah; 
then the effect of the mutiny on the distilcts of 
Bohar north of the Ganges; and, lastly, the effects 
on the wide-spreading region south of that river. 

The distance between the two cities is about ten 
miles. The barracks of the European troops at 
Dinapoor were situated in a large square westward 
of the native town; beyond this were the native 
lines; and most western of all, by a very injudi¬ 


cious arrangement, was the magazine in which the 
percussion-caps were stored— a, matter apparently 
small in itself, but serious in its consequences, as 
wo shall presently see. Major-general Lloyd, com¬ 
mander of the station, and of a vast military region 
called the Dinapoor Division, had for some weeks 
been an object of almost as much anxiety to the 
Europeans at the station as the sepoys themselves. 
He was advanced in years, infirm, and irresolute. 
Unable to mount his horse without assistance, and 
dreading to give orders that would have the effect 
of sending any Buro))cau troops away from 
Dinapoor, ho was singularly unfitted to cope with 
the difficulties of those times. It points to some 
great defect in military routine, when one who had 
been a gallant officer in his better days was thus 
left in possession of a command he was no longer 
fitted to wield. Towards the close of July there 
wore three regiments of Bengal native infantry at 
that station, the 7th, 8th, and 40th. There was 
also the greater portion of II.M. 10th foot, together 
with two companies of the 37th, and two troops of 
artillery. Not a British officer, except tho major- 
general, doubted that these Europeans could have 
disarmed and controlled the sepoys, had the 
attempt been made at tho proper time. Tho 
Calcutta inhabitants had petitioned the governor- 
general to disarm the native regiments at Dina¬ 
poor, and the officers of the Queen’s regiments 
at that station had all along advocated a similar 
measure; but General Lloyd, like many other 
Company’s officer.s, was proud of the se[>oy.s, and 
trusted them, to the last; and Viscount Canning 
placed reliance on his experience, to delennine 
whether and when to effeet tliis disarming. This 
reliance ended in unfortunate results. 

On the 25th of July, the ai>pearanco of affairs 
led the major-general to c-xhibit less than his 
former confidence in the native troops; he shrank, 
it is true, from disarming them ; but he sought to 
render their aims less dangerous by quietly remov¬ 
ing the percussion-caps from the magazine. Now 
these caps had to be brought in front of the whole 
length of the sepoy lines on the way from tho 
magazine to tho English barracks. Early in the 
morning he sent the lOth and tho artillery to the 
grand square, ready to bo moved towards the 
sepoy lines if disturbance should occur. Two 
•hackeries went down to the magazine under charge 
of an officer; the caps wore placed in them; and 
tho vehicles wore drawn some distance towards 
tho English fines. There then arose a shout among 
the sepoys; ‘ Kill the sahibs ; don’t let the caps be 
token away!’ Tho caps were taken, however, and 
^fely convoyed to the officers’ mess-room. The 
10 th were kept idle in the square or in Iiarrack.s 
all the forenoon; while the native officers were 
ordered to go to the native lines, and ask the 
sepoys to give up the caps already i-ssued to them. 
Some of tho sepoys obeyed this strange demand- 
strange, because backed by no display of power: 
whUo some fired their muskets and threatened to 
shoot the officers. At the sound ol these shots tlie 
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lOth wcro oi*dored hastily to advance; they did so, 
bnt only to soe tho rebel sepoys run off as fast ns 
their legs could carry them. Inexpressible was 
the mortification of the officers at this sight; three 
entire regiments escaped across fields, with their 
arras and accoutrements, to swell the ranks of the 
mutineers elsewhere; and so stupid had been tlie 
order's given, that there was no force at hand to 
stop them. The 10th, two companies of the 37th, 
and the artillery, all wore burning to castigate 
these men; yet was the escape so quickly and 
completely effected that very few of tho sepoys 
fell. The English destroyed the sepoy lines, but 
did not pursue tho mutineers, for their perplexed 
commander would not permit them to leave him 
in danger’. A surgeon of the 10th, on seeing the 
officers threatened by tho sepoys, broirght his 
ltus])ital-gaards to confl’orrt them; and even some 
of his patients got upon the flat roof of the hospital, 
.and fired at tho rebels, lie then galloped off, and 
brought all the ladies and children to the barracks 
for s.’ifety. Every man of the lOth regiment was 
vc.xcd and irritatetl by this day’s work; comjdaints 
against tho general were loud, deep, and many; 
and all tho officers’ letters told jdainly of the 
general feeling among them. Tho regiment 
numbered little more than foiy hundred bayonets; 
for many men were sick in hospital, and a detach¬ 
ment was at Benares; but the four hundred, 
highly disciplined men, would not have hesitated 
an instant to disarm, to fight, to pui-sue, the 
throe thousand rebels, had they been properly 
instructed and permitted so to do. During eight 
or ten weeks the officei's of that regiment had 
urged the disarming of tho sepoys; but their 
1 (Commendations had not been listened to, and 
now it was too late. The general himself, on the 
forenoon of the 25th, Went on board a steamer 
in the Gauges: ‘ I had no horse in c.antonmcnt,’ 
ho said. ‘ My stable was two miles distant; and 
being unable at the lime to walk far or mncli, 
I thought I should be most irscful on board the 
steamer with guns and riflemen.’ It is deojdy to 
be regretted that an old soldier .should have been 
Eo placed as to find such an explanation necessary. 
As a consequence of this retreat to a place of 
shelter, tho officers remained without commands 
and without a commander. Some of the mutineers 
embarked in boats, with tho intention of going 
down the Ganges to Patna, or of crossing the 
river; but the detachment of the 37th, on shore 
and in tho steamer, killed most of them by rifle¬ 
shots. Tho steamer did its work, unquestionably; 
but it was not the place for a military commander 
at such a time. 

The question at once presented itself to tli^ 
minds of all—whither had tho rebels gone ? Evi¬ 
dence was soon aflbrdcd that the direction taken 
w’iis that of Arrah, a town twenty-four miles from 
Dinapoor, and separated from it by tho river Sone. 
Arrah, as a tovw, was not of great importance; 
bnt it was the chief jdacc in the district of Shah- 
abad, and was surrounded Vy a country whence 


much revenue w'as obtained by tho Bsist India 
Company. During the troubles arising out of tho 
mutiny, the chief authority at Arrali was the 
magistrate, Mr Wak(^—a man who, by his energy 
and public spirit, proved to be eminently fitted to 
hold power in perilous times. During the whole 
of June and July he had watched the progress of 
events with an anxious eye. Very soon after tho 
mutiny commenced, he w rote to the authorities at 
Calcutta, describing the contents of certain native 
newspapers published about that time, and sug ‘ 
gesting tho propriety of curbing the licence of 
those productions. On tho 10th of June ho 
announced—with .something like contempt in his 
manner—that most of the Europeans cmi'doycd on 
the railway-works near Arrah had hurried away 
frightened by reports of mutinous symptoms at 
Ghazeeporo and Buxar; and he dwelt on the 
pernicious cflects of the example afforded by this 
timidity. About a week afterwards he induced 
them all to return. From time to time he applied 
to Din.apoor, Patna, and Calcutta, for a small 
detachment of trooi)3 to protect Arrah ; but 
none could be afforded. He suspected some of 
the chieftains, and zemindars near at hand, and 
more than .suspected numerous disbanded sepoys 
who w'cro seen in the district; to detect plots, he 
detained and opened lettera at the post-office; Imt 
this course met with disa])provaI, as commencing 
a system liable to great abuse. There wcro two 
influential men in the neighbourhood—Baboo 
Koer Singh, and the Kajah of Doomraon—whose 
conduct Mr Wake scrutinised vei-y closely; they 
professed friendship and loyalty to the govern¬ 
ment, but he doubted them. On the 11th of Jul.v, 
A*rah had become surrounded by so many dis¬ 
banded sepoys, and natives ready for any mischief, 
that he applied to Patna for a party of Caj)tain 
llattray’s Sikli police, which was furnished to him. 

Thus matters proceeded until tho 25th of July, 
when rumours of something disastrous at Dina- 
pooi’ arrived. Arrah was now abejut to become 
suddenly famous. Tho ‘ Defence of Arrah’ was to 
be narrated in dispatches and letters, in pamphlets 
and books, and was to cheer up many who had 
%cen humiliated by blunders committed elsewhere. 
True, it was only a house defended, not a town ; 
it was less than a score of Europeans saved, not a 
whole community; yet did it bring well-dcservcd 
pi’aisc to those concerned in it, and encouragement 
to a spirited line of conduct on the part of the 
Company’s civil servants elsewhere'. 

On, tho evening of tho day just named, Mr 
Wake received express news that tho liative 
troops at Dinapoor had actually mutinied, or 
shewed symptoms of so doing within a few 
hours. On the morning of tlie 2Cth, he heard 
that some of the mutineers were crossing the 
river Sone, at a point sixteen miles from Dinapoor, 
and advancing upon Arrah. His Hindustani local 
police speedily ran away'; but he and a trusty 
baud of civilians resolved to remain at their 
posts. They selected the bungalow of one of their 
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number, Mr Boyle, an engineer of the main 
trunk railway, and made that their fortress. Or, 
more correctly, it was a building which Mr Boyle 
had selected for some such purpose as this maiiy 
days or even weeks before, when the state of 
affairs began to look gloomy; it was a detached 
two-storied house, about fifty feet square, standing 
Avithin the same compound as the bungalow inha¬ 
bited by Mr Boyle; he fortified it with stones 
and timber, and always kept some provisions 
in it. When the other civilians learned this, some 
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of them smiled; but tho smile became one of 
gratitnile on tho 26 th of July. The Europeans 
who now took up their abode in this fortified 
house were Messrs Wake, Boyle, Littlodale, Combo, 
Colvin, Halls, Field, Audemn, Godfrey, Cock, 
Tait, Hoyle, Delpciron, Dc Songa, and Dacosta; and 
a Mohammedan deputy-collector, Syud Azimoodeeu 
—all employed in various civil duties in or near 
Arrah: not a military man among them. With 
them were 50 Sikhs of Captain Rattray’s police 
battalion. The ladies and children had been sent 
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away to a place of safet}’. All that the defenders 
could bring into tho house As'as meat and grain 
for a few days’ short allowance for the Euro¬ 
pe,aus, with a very scanty supply of food for tho 
Sikhs. As to weapons, most of tho Europeans, 
besides rcvolvcm and hog-spears, had ttvo double- 
barrelled guns each, or a gun and a rifle; they had 
abundance of ammunition, and wherewithal to 
make cartridges by thousands. Early in the morn¬ 
ing of the 27th, nearly tho whole of the Dinapoor 
mutineers marched into Arfah, released tho pri¬ 
soners in tlie jail, about four hundred in number, 
rushed to the collectorate, and looted tho treasury 
of eighty thousand rupees. They then advanced to 
Boyle’s house, and kept up a galling fire against 
it during tho whole day, finding shelter behind 
trees and adjacent buildings. And now did Baboo 
Koer Singh shew himself in his true colours; ho 
threw oft' tho mask of friendliness, and boldly 
headed the mutineers. It was afterwards ascer¬ 
tained that this man, supposed to be in league with 


Nona Sahib, had openly become a rebel instantly 
on hearing of tho mutiny at Dinapoor: it was 
he Avho had procured the boats in which they 
crossed the Sone; .and he formed a plan for joining 
the Oude insurgents after plundering the treasury 
of Arrah. When in front of Mr Boyle’s house, 
Koer Singh and his myrmidons endeavomed to 
bribe the Sikhs to dcsort; hut those stanch folloAvs 
remained true to their s.alt. On tho 28tl) the 
insurgents having brought two small cannon, the 
hastily defended house had then to bear a torrent 
of cannon-balls as well as of mtisket-bullets. Thus 
the siege continued d.ay after day. The rcbel-s 
even dragged one of the cannon up to tho roof of 
Mr Boyle’s bungalow, about sixty yards ofi; wlienco 
they could fire into tho defended house. ‘Nothing,’ 
said Mr Wake in his disp.atcli, ‘ but flic cow.ardicc, 
ignoriinoc, and want of unanimity of our enemies, 
prevented our fortification from being brought 
dOAvn about our ears.’ As fa.st as the strength of 
the attack Avas increased, so fast did the garrison 
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increase their defences; to oppose a new battery, a 
new barricade %vas raised; to defeat a mine, n 
conntcr-ininc was run out. The Sikhs worked 
uutiiingly, and seemed to gloiy in the gallant 
defence they were making. When provisions 
began to run low, they made a sally one night, 
and brought in four sheep—a precious treasure 
to them at such a time. Seven whole days 
and nights did this continue—three thousand 
men besieging seventy. On the last two days 
the ‘cowards offered ‘terms,’ which wore con¬ 
temptuously rejected. On the 2d of August the 
mutineers marched off to the west of A.rrah to 
fight Major Vincent lyre; how they fared, we 
shall see presently; but the battle brought about 
the liberation of Mr Wake and his companions. 
Wonderful to relate, only one member of the 
garrison, a Sikh policeman, received a dangerous 
wound; all the rest escaped with mere braises 
and scratches. The Sikhs were justly proud 
of tlioir share in the work. During the siege, 
when w.atcr ran short, they dug a well underneath 
the house, and continued their labour till they 
came to a spring; when all was happily ended, 
they requested that the well might be built into a 
jicrmanent one, as a memento of their services; 
.and that the house itself should rcooivc the inscrij)- 
tion of ‘ Futtehgurh’ or ‘stronghold of victory’— 
requests with which Mr Boyle was not at all 
nftwilling to comidy. 

We must now direct attention ag.ain to Datna 
and Dinapoor, and notice tlie measures taken to 
clicck if possible the triumph of the mutineers. Mr 
'i’aylor at the one place had civil control, and 
((Ciicral Lloj'd at the other had military control, 
over Arrah as well as all other towns in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and both felt that that station was 
placed in peril as soon as the mutineers moved west¬ 
ward from Dinapoor. Some weeks earlier, when 
the railw.ay officials had hurried away from Arrah 
to Dinapoor in affright, Mr Taylor rebuked them, 
saying that, ‘ this is a crisis when cveiy English¬ 
man should fed that his individual example is of 
an importance which it is difficult to calculate. It 
is of great consequence that Europeans should 
exhibit neither alarm nor panic; and that, when¬ 
ever it is practicable, they should band together for 
mutual defence and protection.’ This rebuke aided 
MrW.ake’s advice in bringing the raihvay people 
back to Arrah. It iri'ay here bo remarked that Mr 
Taylor himseir was, during the early part of July, 
in a stivtc of discord, not an|j^with the natives, but 
with many of the Europeans afr-^tna. He had 
an unseemly wrangle with Mr Lotvis the magis¬ 
trate ; and was himself frequently reprimanded by 
the lieutenant-governor of Bengal. This anarchy 
appears to have arisen from the fact that, at a time 
of much difficulty, different views w'ere entertained 
concerning the best policy to bo pursued—views, 
advocated in a way that much obstructed public 
business. 

It was about one o’clock on the 25th that the 
authorities at Patna heard alarming intelligence 


from Dinapoor. Mr Tayler at once summoned all 
the Europeans resident in the city to his house, 
where measures of defence were planned in case 
of an attack. At three o’clock a distant firing 
announced that the mutiny had taken place; and 
within an hour or two came the news that the mutin¬ 
ous regiments had marched off tow'avds the west. 
Mr Tayler made up an expeditionary force of about 
100 persons—Sikhs^ Nnjeebs, recruits, and volun¬ 
teers—and sent it off that same night towards, 
Arrah, to watch the movements of the rebels. 
At diiwn on tho following morning, however, 
unfavour<ablc news came in from many country 
stations; and the commissioner, uneasy about 
Patna and its neighbourhood, roc-alled tho corps. 
Tayler and Lloyd did not work well together at 
that crisis. The commissioner wrote to the general 
on the day after the mutiny, urging him to send 
50 European troops cither to Chupra or to Mozuf- 
ferpoor, or both, to protect those pkces from an 
.attack threatened by insurgents. To this jqiplic.a- 
tion Lloyd returned a somewhat querulous answer 
—that ho had only 600 Europeans at Diua])oor; 
that ho was afraid of treachery on the part of 
Koer Singh ; that ho had already been bl.amed by 
the Calcutta authorities for listening to applica¬ 
tions for troops to defend Patna, instead of sending 
them on to Allahabad; and that he could render 
no aid for tho purposes required. Mr Tayler 
renewed tho subject by announcing that ho would 
send 60 Sikhs to tho two places named; and ho 
strongly urged the general to send 200 men to rout 
tho mutineers who had gone to An-ah—proposing, 
at the same time, the establishment of a corps of 
volunteer cavalry among the officers and genllemcii 
of P.atna and Dinapoor. In most of these matters 
Mr Tayler appears to have judged more soundly 
than General Lloyd; but in one point he w.as 
fatally in error—ho believed that B.aboo Koer 
Singh of Jogdisporo would remain faithful to the 
British government. 

If tho ‘defence of An-ah’ has acquired notoriety, 
so has the ‘ disaster ’ at that place—to which we 
must now direct attention. This disaster was 
peculiarly mortifying to the British, as giving a 
temporary triumph to tho mutineers, and as 
involving a iwsitive loss of many English soldiers 
at a critical period. The revolt at Dinapoor 
liaving occurred on Saturday the 2uth of July, 
General Lloyd made no effort until Monday tho 
27th to look after the sepoys; but on that day 
ho sent a party of tho 37th foot from Dinapoor 
towards Arrah, for the purpose of dispersing the 
mutineers assembled at that place, and for rescuing 
the European community hemmed in there. Tho 
troops wont in the Honmgetta steamer; but this 
unfortunately went aground after three hours’ 
steaming, and the plan was frustrated. On the 
evening of Tuesday the 28th, anoGier expedition 
was organised; and it was to this that the dis¬ 
astrous loss occurred. The steamer Bombay hap¬ 
pening to arrive at Dinapoor in her downward 
passage on the Ganges, Lloyd detained it, .and 
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arranged to send a dotachincnt on board. Tho 
Bombay was to lake a certain number of troops, 
steam up to the spot where the Horungotta had 
run aground, take in tow the detachment from 
that steamer, and proceed up the river Sone to a 
Janding-placo as near as possible to Arrah. This 
river enters the Ganges at a point a few miles 
west of Dinapoor. Early in the.morning of 
Wednesday tho 29th, the steamer started, and 
after picking up tho other detachment, tho whole 
disembarked in the afternoon at Beharoe Ghat— 
over 400 men in all, under Captain Dunbar.* 
Tho landing having been safely efTooted on tho left 
or west bank of the Sone, the troops marched to 
a nullah which it was necessary to cross by means 
of boats. When, after a considerable delay, this 
was accomplished, they resumed their march, with 
a bright moon above them, a rough road beneath 
thorn, and a very few of the enemy in sight; and 
the evening was far advanced when they reached 
a bridge about a mile and a half short of Arrah. 
Here Captain IlaiTison of the 37th suggested that 
they should halt until daylight, and not incur the 
(hanger of entering the town by night; but Cajdain 
Dunbar, of the 10th, who commanded the force, 
overruled this suggestion, under an unfortunate 
impression that there would be little or no opposi¬ 
tion. This was the fatal mistake that wrecked 
the whole enteri>risc. The troops arrived at Arrah 
at eleven at night, in black darkness, for tho moon 
had set; then passed through the outskirts of the 
town—tho 10th leading, then tho Sikhs, then the 
37 Ih. Suddenly, while passing by .a large tope 
of luaugo-trcos, a ducadful musketry-fire flashed 
out of the gloom; tho enemy, it now appeared, 
had been lyiii^ in ambush awaiting tho arrival ‘ 
of the unsuspecting force. Mr Wake and his 
comj>,anions wore startled by the sound of this 
musketry, audible enough in their beleaguered 
hut well-defended house; they at once inferred 
that something wrong had occurred to British 
troops, and in this inference they were only too 
correct. Tho suddenness of the attack, and the 
blackness of tho night, seem to have overwhelmed 
tho detachment; the men lost their otlicers, tho 
ofliccrs their men: some ran oif the road to lire 
into the tope, others to obtain shelter; Dunbar 
fell dead; and Harrison had to assume the com¬ 
mand of men whom, at midnight and in utter 
darkness, ho could not see. Tlio main body 
succeeded in reassembling in a field about four 
hundred yards from the tope; and there they 
remained until daylight—being joined at various 
periods of the night by stragglers, some wounded 
!uid some unhurt, and being fired at almost 
continually by tho mutineers. It was a wretched 
humiliating night to the British. At daybreak 
they counted heads, and then found how severe 
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had been their loss. Captain Harrison at once 
collecting the survivors into a body, marched 
them back, ten or eleveii miles to the steamer. 
The men had fasted so long (twenty-lbur houns), 
through some mismanagement, that they were 
too weak to act as skirmishers; they defended 
themselves as long as their ammunition lasted, 
but kept in column, pursued the whole way by a 
largo body of the enemy, who picked off the poor 
fellows with fatal certainty. Arrived at tho banks 
of the nullah, all organisation ceased; the men 
rushed to the boats in disorder; some were run 
aground, some drowned, some swam over, some 
wore shot by sepoys and villagers on shore. How 
the rest reached tho steamer, they hai-dly knew; 
but this they did know—that they had loft many 
of their wounded comrades on shore, with the 
certain fato of being butchered and mutilated by 
tlio enemy. It was a mournful boat-load that the 
Bombay carried back to Dinapoor on the evening of 
the 30th of July. Captain Dunbar, Lieutenants 
Baguall and Ingilby, Ensigns Erskine, Sale, Birkctt, 
and Anderson, and Messrs Cooper and Platt 
(gentlcmon-volunteers) were kilM; Lieutenant 
Sandwith, Ensign Vonour, and Messrs Garstin and 
Miicdonell (gonllcmon-voluntecrs) were wounded. 
Out of fifteen ofliccrs, twelve were killed or 
wounded. The dismal list enumerated 17o officers 
and men killed, and 120 wounded—290 out of 
415 ! Havelock won half-a-dozen of his victories 
with no greater loss than fliis. 

Here, then, was one disaster on the heels of 
another. General Lloyd’s vacillation had per¬ 
mitted the native troops at Dinapoor to mutiny; 
and now the unfortunate Captain l)unb.ai'’s mi.s- 
managemont had led to tJie destruction of nearly 
two-thirds of tho force sent to rout those mutin¬ 
eers. Happily, Messrs Wake and Boyle, and their 
companions, still held out; and happily there was 
a gallant officer near wlio had the skill to com¬ 
mand as well as the courage to fight. This officer 
was Major Vincent Eyre, of the artillery. Being 
en rmitc up the Ganges with some guns from 
Dinapoor to Allahabad, and having arrived at 
Gha7.coporo on the 28th of July, ho there learned 
tho critical position of tho Inpidful of Europeans in 
the house at Arrah. Ho applied to the authorities 
at Ghazeefflro for permission to make an attempt 
to relievo Mr Wake; they gave it; ho stqiimed 
back to Buxar, and there met a detachment of tho 
6th Fusiliers going up the Ganges. Finding tho 
officers and men heartily willing to aid him, ho 
formed a plan for marching a fiold-force from 
Buxar to Arrah, and there attacking the Dinapoor 
mutineers and their accomplice Kocr Singh. 
Although dignified with the name of a field-force, 
it consisted simply of about ICO men of H.M. 5th 
Fusiliers under Captain L’Estrangc, 12 mounted 
volunteers of the railway department, and three 
gfuns; but under an able commander, it was des¬ 
tined to prove more ttran a match for nearly 
tioeniy times its number of native troops. On the 
3(Mh of July, the morning when tho detachment 
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from Dinapoor retreated from Arrah under 
such dcpIorabJo circumstances, Eyre commenced 
a series of operations west of that town. IIo 
started from Buxar, and marched twenty-eight 
iniJcs to Shawpoor, where he heard of the disaster 
that had overwhelmed Captain Dunbar’s party, 
lie at once stated to General Lloyd, in a dispatch ; 
‘I venture to affirm confidently that no such 
disaster wrould have been likely to occur, had that 
detachment advanced loss precipitately, so as to 
liavc given Ml time for my force to have 
approached direct from the opposite side; for the 
rebels would then have been hemmed in between 
the two opposing forces, and must have been 
utterly routed.’ Regret, however, being useless, 
Eyre jn'ocecdcd to carry out his own jilan. 
Hearing that the enemy intendeil to destroy tlie 
bridges en route, ho pushed on again towards 
Arrah. On the 1st of August, finding the bridge 
at Bullowtoo just cut, he hastily cmistnicled a 
substitute, and marched on to Gujeratgnnjo by 
nightfall. Hero he bivouacked for the night. At 
daybreak on the 2d he started again, and soon 
came in sight of the enemy, drawn up in gicat 
force in plantations on either side of the road, 
with inundated rice-fields in front; they had sallied 
out of Arnah to meet him. Perceiving that the 
enemy intended to turn his flanks, ho boldly 
pushed on against their centre, penetrated it, and 
advanced to the village of Beebcegunje. Tho 
enemy, baillcd by his tactics, gave up their first 
plan, and hastily sought to prevent his passage 
over a bridge near the village. In this they 
succeeded for a time, by destroying tho bridge. 
After resting his troops a while, Eyre—seeing that 
tho enemy had formed extensive earthworks 
boyond tho stream, and that they occupied the 
houses of tho village in great force—determined to 
make a detour to tho right, and try to cross about 
a mile higher up. Tho enemy, seeing his object, 
followed him quickly, and attacked him with great 
boldness, being flushed by their recent victory over 
the luckless river detachment. They were nearly 
2500 strong in mutinous sepoys alone, besides 
Kocr Singh and his followers. After an hour’s 
hard fighting, Eyro ordered Captain L’Estrango 
to make a charge with infantry. Promptly and 
galliintly that officer obeyed tho order; his skir¬ 
mishers on tho right turned the enemy’s flank, tho 
guns with grape and shrapnell shells drove in the 
centre; and then tho infantry advanced—driving 
the enemy, panic-strickcu, in all directions. Losihg 
no time, tho major crossed tho stream, and 
advanced through an open country to within four 
miles of Arrah. Hero he was suddenly brought 
np b.v an impassable river, which cost him many 
hours’ hard labour to bridge over—obtaining, 
fortunately, for that purpose, tho aid of labourers 
employed on the East Indian Railway, just close 
at hand. Koer Biugh and the rebels wore so 
dismayed at these proceedings, that they left 
Arrah altogether, and retreated in various direc¬ 
tions. It seems almost incredible, although the 


detailed official list places tho matter beyond all 
doubt, tliat Major Eyro, during nine houra’ severe 
fighting on this day, lost only 2 killed and 14 
wounded. 

As a means of enabling this energetic officer to 
follow up his success, a reinforcement was sent to 
him from Dinapoor on the 7th of August, consist¬ 
ing of 200 of II.M. 10th foot. This reinforcement 
entered Arrah on the next day; and a party of 100 
Sikhs having arrived a day or two afterward.s, the 
major was enabled to lay his plans for an expedition 
to Jiigdisporc, twelve miles distant, to which place 
Kocr Singh and a largo number of the mutineei'S 
had retired. Tho enterprise was not to be com¬ 
menced without some caution; for the roads were 
difficult for the i^assagc of troops at that season of 
the year, and tho rebel chief’s fort at Jugdisporo 
was rcjireseiitcd ns being very strong and well 
defended. All this, however, only whetted the 
desire of Eyre’s troops to try their mettle .against 
the enemy. The force consisted of just 500 men,* 
with three guns. On tho afternoon of the 11th lie 
took his clep.artuvc from Arrah, marched eight 
miles, and cnc,imped for the night on the bank of 
the Gagur Nuddoc. Resuming his progress next 
morning, ho passed over two miles of rice-fields 
nearly under water, which rendered the draught 
of his guns very difficult. At eleven o’clock ho 
espied some of (he enemy in flic vilkagc of Tola 
Naraiiiiiore, evidently prcjiaring to resist his 
pass.ige of a river inimcdi.atcly beyond. After a 
tight of skirmishers, Eyre opened a fire of grapo 
which roused up a large body of the enemy con¬ 
cealed hcliind bushes. The detachment of the 
JOth foot, c.iger to emulate the previous heroism 
of their comrades of tho 5t!i Fusilicivs, and csas))or- 
aled by their previous loss niidor C.aptain Dunbar, 
.asked to bo permitted to chaige tlie enemy at 
once; Byre consented; Cajitain Tattenson led them 
on ; they rushed witli a shout and a ebeor, .and 
the enemy gave way before a charge which they 
found irresistible. The other infantry came np 
and <assi.stcd in dispersing the enemy from another 
village, Dullaur, beyond the river. Tliis accom- 
plislicd, Eyre marched a mile and a half through 
thick jungle to Jugdisporo, maintaining a running- 
fight the whole way. The treacherous Kocr 
'Singh’s stronghold was but feebly defended ; Eyre 
took possession of it early in the afternoon, and 
with it largo stores of grain, ammunition, and war¬ 
like material. Tlic villagers around Jugdisporo 
immediately sent in tokens of submission to the 
conqueror. Here as in the former instance, Major 
Eyre sufl’ered wonderfully small loss; not a man 
of his force was killed on this 12th of August, and 
only six wore wounded. The enemy lost 300. 

Eyro did not give Kocr Singh much time to 
recover himself. The rebel chief fled with a fcAv 
followers to the JutowraU jungle, where he had 

» II.M. Mil Funlllers, IZ7 men, vnder Captain L*£stranffc; 
H.M. IWh foot, 197 men. un<lt>r Captain Tatterson; Sikh but- 
tallon, 150 men, under Mr Wake, of Arrah celebrity; niuunit’d 
volunteers, lf>, under Lieutenant Jaekaon. 
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a residonco. Thither the major followed him on 
the 14th, or rather sent Captain L’Estrango with 
a detachment; but all had dispersed, sepoys 
and rebels alike; and L’Estrange returned after 
destroying residences belonging to Kocr Singh 
and hig two brothers. 

It may suffice here to mention, that, so far as 
concerned the region south and southwest of 
Arrah, the remaining days of August were spent 
in the marching of the Uinapoor mutincei's from 
place to place, and the plundering or threatening 
of many towns as they passed. The authorities 
would gladly have checked the course of so many 
armed rebels; but it became a question whether 
l<:yre or any other officer wiis strong enough in 
Euroj)cans to do so, and whether their aid was not 
more urgently needed at Allahabad, Gawnpore, and 
Lucknow. The mutineers marched southwa)’d4>f 
Mir/aporc into Bundelcund, with the treacherous 
Koer Hingh at their head. The engineers and 
others connected with the works for the East 
Indian railway were among those most perplexed 
by this movement of the rebels; because the 
various ))Iaccs occupied tcniimrarily by those 
persons were just in the wjiy of the mutineers. 

A lady, wife to one of these officials, has recorded 
in a letter that she and her friends received early 
news on the 2.5Lh of July that something was 
wrong at Uinapoor; that on the 2Ctli the rebels 
thcniselvcs made their appearance; that the 
family got into a boat on the Sonc, with no 
property but the clothes on their backs; that they 
inmiediately rowed ofl' towards Dinapoor as the 
only means of escape ; and that scarcely had they 
embarked when they saw bung.alows and property 
ol' every do.sci iption—belonging to individuals, to 
flic railway company, and to the East India 
Company—a prey to devastating flames. ‘Every¬ 
thing wo have in the world is gone,’ said the dis¬ 
consolate writer; ‘ what to do, or where to go, wc 
know not.’ It is no» wonder that the letters of such 
sullercrs contained bitter comments on the govern¬ 
ment and polities of India—bitter, but often unjust. 

The cflccts of this mutiny of the Dinapoor 
sepoys were, as has already been remarked, deep 
and wide-spreading. It is scarcely too much to 
•say that twenty or thirty millions of persons were 
thrown into agitation by it. Along the whole lino 
of the Ganges it was felt, from Calcutta up to 
Allahabad; along the great trunk-X'oad between 
tbc.so two cities, it was felt; in the belt of country 
north of the Ganges; in the belt between the 
Ganges and the great road; in the belt south of 
the great road—in all these extensive regions, the 
news from Dinapoor throw Christians and natives 
alike into a ferment. Some discontented natives 
had vague hopes of advantage by tire threatened 
dissolution of the English ‘ rajsome of the 
vlllagei-s dreaded the approach of raarixudevs who 
made little scruple in pilla^ng friend as well as 
foe; while all the Europeans cried out as with one 
voice: ‘ Heiid us reliable British ti'oops.’ Viscount 
Canning had none to send; and when ship-loads of 
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troops did at length arrive at Calcutta, they wore so 
urgently wanted higher up the country that he coidd 
spare few or none for I’egions east of Allahabad. 

The revenue-officers were placed in aV*®**'®'* 
of trying difficulty in those days. Besides col¬ 
lecting the taxes on land, salt, &c., and keeping 
the money in the local treasuries until it could 
be sent safely to Calcutta, they stored up large 
quantities of opium at certain factories, which 
were in their special keeping. The Comi>aiiy 
were the purchasers of the opium from the 
poppy-growers, and the sellers of it (at a Urge 
profit) to British merchants at Calcutta or 
Bombay ; and during the interval of time 
between tlie bnyiiig and selling, the opium was 
stored in godowns or warehouses at certain largo 
towns. Patna was the chief of tlicsc towns; and 
thus tho revenue-officers of that place were espe¬ 
cially interested in the maintenance of tranquil¬ 
lity among the native troops in the neighbouring 
slation at Din.apoor. Dr Lyell, as was stated in 
a former jtage, fell a victim to Mussulman fana¬ 
ticism at Patna early in July, about three weeks 
before tho mutiny at Dinajioor. On the very day 
before his murder, anxious for the responsibility 
thrown upon him, he wrote an official letter 
which is interesting as illustrating tho matter 
now under consideration. lie had jnst succeeded 
the chief opium-agent, lately deceased, and had 
under his charge opium to the enormous value 
of two millions sterling, together with other 
government property of a quarter of a million, 
lie had endeavoured to strengthen the opium 
godowns by barricading the gates witli timber, 
and raising a breastwork of chests filled witli 
sand on the flat roofs—fearful lest an excited 
rabble should attack the place. He had less 
than twenty Europeans on whom he could rely. 
Major-general Lloyd at Dinapoor cither (|reM not 
or would not .supply him with any tr<|||ii S|g,__ 
he sent to Calcutta urgent requisitions for BmnBt^ 
troops, Sikh police, and gnus. Matters became 
worse; Lyell Itimself was mass.acred, and tho native 
troops at Dinapoor mutinied; then, at tlic end 
of July, tho rcvenuc-olliccrs at Patna .announced 
to tho government that the jiroperty under their 
charge had accumulated to three millions sterling, 
and that they could not adequately protect it 
unless reinforcements were sent. This appeared 
so serious at Calcutto, that ariungements were 
made for throwing a few British troops, and a 
few reliable Sikhs, into Patna. 

The region north of the Ganges and cast of 
Oude was in a perpetual state of flutter ami 
uneasiness during those troubled wrecks. There 
were few troops, either native or British; but 
the iTimours from other quarters, gaining strength 
as they passed from mouth to mouth, occasioned 
great uneasiness, especially among the Kuropcans 
engaged in indigo-planting and olher industrial 
pursuits. There was a sm.all military station at 
Segowlie, not far from the Ncpaul frontier, under 
the charge of Major Holmes; an;l this officer 
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thought proper, even before the month of June 
-was ended, to proclaim martial la'ur in the dis¬ 
tricts between Segowlio and Patna. Mr Tayler, 
comraMoner at the last-named city, thought this 
a bold proceeding; but he sanctioned it on account 
of the disturbed state of the country. The Cal¬ 
cutta government, however, considered that the 
major had overstrained his authority, and rebuked 
him for so doing. Before he could be informed of 
this rebuke. Holmes had assumed absolute military 
control over all the region between Patna and 
Goruckpore—giving ordera to magistrates to watch 
the ghats or landing-places, to arrest suspicious 
persons, to offer rewards for the apprehension of 
rebels, to keep an eye on the petty rajahs and 
chieftains, to strengthen the native police, and to 
act in all things subordinately to him as military 
commander throughout the districts of Sarun, 
Tirhoot, and Chumparun. Military men applauded 
this step, but the civilians took umbrage at an 
assumption of power not warranted by any 
instructions received from Calcutta. This ener¬ 
getic but hapless officer was not permitted to 
remain many weeks in the position which ho 
had taken up; his chief troops were the 12 th 
irregular cavalry; and these rose on the 24th of 
.July at Segowlie, murdered him and Mrs Holmes, 
as well as other Europeans, and then bent their 
steps towards Azimghur. This atrocity caused 
great consternation; for the 12th had been much 
trusted among the native regiments, as one whose 
g.allantry was a guarantee for its fidelity. Gal¬ 
lantry was exchanged for cowardice and villainy 
this day. While the major and his wife were 
riding out, four of the troopers came up to the 
vehicle and lieheaded them hath as they sat; this 
being the signal, the rest of the regiment rose 
in mutiny, murdered the surgeon, his wife, and 
childr^, idundored the treasury, and made off 
in the w'ay just noticed. When this savage act 
became known, and when the mutiny at Dinapoor 
on the next following day was also known, notliing 
could exceed the agitation among the Europeans. 
At Chupra, a station nearly opposite Arrah, the 
Enropc.ans at once abandoned their homes and 
occupations, and ran off to Dinapoor, to he behind 
the shelter of a few hundred English bayonets; 
this w'as, indeed, not to be wondered at, for 
01in])ra itself was threatened by the Segowlio 
muiincers. On the 30 th, when the events at 
Din.a]>oor became known at Calcutta, the govern¬ 
ment (lid all and more than all that Major 
Holmes had before done; they declared martial 
law—not only in the northern districts of Sarun, 
Tirhoot, and Chumparun, but also in those dis¬ 
tricts of the Patna division south of the Ganges— 
Patna, Bchar, and Shahabad. All through the 
month of August, the districts north of the river 
were in the state just noticed; no fhrflier mutinies 
took place there, but the various stations were 
thrown into frequent panics by the threatened 
irruption of insurgents fiem other quarters. It 
was chiefly from Oude that those onslaughts were 


feared; for that province contained more rebels 
than- any other—more natives who, without being 
actolly soldiers, were quite ready to embark in 
any desperate enterprise, military or marauding, 
against the English. 

We have said that the whole region rigjht and 
left of the main trunk-road was thrown into commo¬ 
tion by the iputiny at Dinapoor; this was certainly 
the case, if we add to the disturbing causes the 
revolt of one or two minor corps within this region 
itself. To describe how the region is parcclleci 
out into divisions, districts, and collectoratcs, is 
wholly unnecessary; few in England know, and 
still fewer care, much concerning these territorial 
details; but if the reader will roughly mark out 
with his eye a sweep of country four hundred 
miles long by a hundred and fifty in width, 
beginning at Moorshedabad or Midnaporo, and 
ending at Benares, and tying on the right or south 
of the Ganges—he wiU.there sec that which, in 
.Tuly and August, was a region of perplexity. 
Small military stations, and much more numerous 
civil stations, dot this space. The dispatches 
relating to the events of those two months spoke 
of dangers and alarms at places not one half of 
which are known even by name to any bnt persons 
intimately connected with India—Hazarebagb, 
Sheergotty, Burhee, llamgurh, Sasscram, Biiagul- 
porc, Bagoda, Kanchco, Bowsce, Gayah, Pittorca, 
llaneegungc, Eownee, Dorunda, Cbycbassa, llotas, 
Purulia, Baucorah, Dchreo, Itotasgurh—all were 
places either disturbed by the visits of mutineers, or 
thrown into commotion lest those visits should bo 
made at a time when means of defonoe were scan ty. 

It not unfrequcntly happened, at that troubled 
period, that while the British officers wore making 
arrangements to disarm suspected regiments, the 
men of those regiments anticipated that proceeding 
by marching off in mutiny, of course taking their 
arms with them. Such happened to Lieutenant 
Gr.aham, commanding at Hazarebagh., Being at 
Dorunda on the 30th of July, and learning that 
the 6th B. N. I. were unreliable at Hazarebagh, he 
marched off with a view to disarm, them ; 
taking with him about 220 Ramgurh infantry, :;o 
llamgurh cavalry, and two 6-poundor guns. On 
that very day, long before he could reach Hazarc- 
bagh, the sepoys rose in mutiny, plundered the 
treasuiy, and released all the prisoners. Graham 
soon found himself in difficulties; ho could not 
pass his guns over the river Damoodah at Kam- 
gurh, because his bullocks were too few and too 
weak; and his Eamgurh infentry shewed signs 
of a (iisposition to march back to Dorunda and 
take the guns with them. After an anxious night, 
he crossed the river on the morning of the 31st, 
with his few troopers; hut his infantry broke 
their faith, and marched away with the two guns. 
So far, therefore, from being able to disarm a sus¬ 
pected regiment, the lieutenant had the mortifica¬ 
tion of hearing that the regiment had mutinied, 
and, in addition, of seeing his own infantry fol¬ 
low the pernicious example. One fact cheered 
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Lieutenant Graham in his anxious duty; his 80 
sowars remained MthM to him. When Captain 
Drew, who commanded the detachment at Hazare- 
hagh, came to make his report, it appeared that the 
men of the 8th B. N. I. numbered just 200 bayonets, 
forming two companies of one of the regiments 
lately mutinied at Dinapoor, When nows reached 
the captain, on the 28th, of this last-named 
mutiny, he made arrangements for removing the 
Indies and children from the station, as he had 
seen enough to make him distrust his own men ; 
ho also sent to Colonel Robbins at Doninda, for 
the aid of Lieutenant Graham’s Eamgurh force, 
and to Cal<nitta for any available aid in the shape 
of European troops. Four ladies and six children 
wwc forwarded to a place of safety, and Captain 
Drew passed the 29th in some anxiety. On the 
3()tb he addressed his men, praising the sepoys 
who in certain regiments had remained faithful 
while their comrades revolted; his native officers 
seemed to listen to him respectfully, but the 
se 2 >oys maintained an ominous silence. On that 
.same afternoon the men ran to the bells of 
arms, broke them open, and seized their mu.skets. 
Tlie die was cast. All the officers, military and 
civil, jumped on their horses, and rode for twelve 
hours through jungle, reaching Bagoda on the* 
trunk-road on the morning of the 31st; after two 
hours’ rest they galloped forty miles ftirthcr, then 
took transit dak to Ranoegunge, whence they 
travelled to Calcutta by railway. Meanwhile tho 
mutineers released 800 ]>risoncrs, burned tho 
bung.aloM^«, and pillaged the treasury of seventy 
thousand rupees. Whether a bold front might 
have i>rcvciitcd all this, cannot now bo known; 
Ca])tain Drew assorted that if he and the other 
officers had remained, they mnst inevitably have 
been killed on the spot. 

An instructive illustration was afforded towards 
the close of July, of the intimate connection 
between tl(| rebel sepoys and the villages of Bchar 
or Western Bengal. The government issued a 
proclamation, offering rewards for the apprehen¬ 
sion of mutineers and deserters. Mr Money, 
magistrate at Gayah, found by inquiries that the 
inhabitants of the villages refhsed to aid in giving 
up such men; but he hit upon a mode of ascer¬ 
taining at least the connection between the sepoys 
and the villages respectively. E very sepoy remitted 
to his village a portion of his pay, by means of 
rcmittancc-bills and descriptive rolls; each hill 
went to the accountant; tho receipt of tho payee 
wont back to the regiment; while the descriptive 
roll was kept and filed in the office of the 
magistrate, shewing the name and regiment of tho 
remitter. Mr Money thought it useM to collect 
and tabulate all these descriptive rolls for two 
years; and thus was able to obtain a record of the 
name of every sepoy belonging to every village 
within his jurisdiction. He could thus track any 
rebel soldier who mi^t return to his villj^e in 
hope of escaping punishment; for the native 
police, if ordered to apprehend a particular man 


in a particular district would do so, although 
unwilling to initiate inquiries. Tho matter is 
noted hero, as shewing how closely the ties of 
family were kept up by the sepoys in this regular 
transmission of money from tho seddior in his 
camp to his relations in their village. 

During the first half of tho month of July, 
before -the state of affairs at Dinapoor had 
assumed a serious import, the towns and dis¬ 
tricts recently named were troubled rather by 
vagno apprehensions than by actual dangers. 
At Gayah, tho chief town of a district south of 
Patna, the magistrate was in much anxiety; tlio 
native inhabitants, in part hopefully and in part 
fearfully, were looking out daily for news from 
the mutineers in the Jumna and Ganges regions; 
and he felt much doubt whether tho Company’s 
treasury at that {dace was safe. Ko it was in most 
of the towns and stations; from Rancegunge, 
Where the finished portion of tho railway ended 
(at about a hundred and twenty miles from 
Calcutta), to tho districts approaching Benares and 
Patna, magistrates and rovcnuo-collcctors, feeling 
their responsibility as civil servants of tho Com¬ 
pany, cried aloud to Calcutta for a few, even .a 
very few, English troops, to sot at rest their appre¬ 
hensions ; hut Calcutta, as these pages have over 
and over again shewn, had no troops to si)arc except 
for the great stations further to the northwest. 

As tho month advanced, these symptoms of 
uneasiness increased in number and intensity; 
and when the isolated mutincors at Rowiice, 
Mopghir, Hazarebagh, <fec., became intensified by 
the more momentous outbreak at Dinapoor, fear 
grow in some instances up to panic, and the 
Company’s officera hastened away from station.s 
which they believed themselves unable to hold. 
But hero, as elsewhere, difficulties raised different 
qualities in difierent minds; many of tlic.so 
gentlemen behaved with a heroism worthy of all 
ju’aisc, as Mr Wake and Mr Boyle ligd done at 
Arrah. At some of the places not a single English 
soldier could be seen, or was likely to bo seen .at 
that time; and under those circumstances it 
was a fact of high ijnportanco that Captain 
Rattray’s battalion of Sikh police remained stanch 
and true—ready to march in small detachments 
to any threatened spot, arid alw.ays rendering good 
service. When the two com2)ame3 of the <8lh 
B.N.I. mutinied at Hazarebagh, towards tho close 
of the month, and when the llamgurh force fol¬ 
lowed their example instead of opposing tliem, 
the civilians in this wide region were really pl.acod 
in great peril; Hazarebagh wished to knoav what 
Ramgurh would do, Sheeigotty looked anxiously 
towards Gayah, and Rancegunge feared for the 
safety of its railway station. The Kancogunge 
officials, after fleeing to Calcutta, roturued to their 
station about the middle of August, under tlio 
protection of Sikh police. The wife of one of the 
civil servants of the Company, writing from 
Rancegunge on the 7th of August, told Of the sad 
condition in which European fugitircs reached 
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that place, coming from various disturbed dis¬ 
tricts. ‘ ‘ We are overwhelmed with refugees from 
all places. Some of the poor creatures have come 
without a thing but what they have on, and I am 
obliged to give them all changes of clothes for a 
time. Many came after riding, seventy miles on 
one horse, and one gentleman without a saddle 
—a doctor and two others in their night-olothes— 
as they started while the wretches wei’c firing into 
their bungalows. My husband had to lend them 
clothes to go* to Calcutta in.’ The telegraphic 
messages or written letters that passed between 
Calcutta and the various stations in Western 
Bengal, in July and August, occupy a very large 
space in the blue-books relating to the mutiny; 
they everywhere tell of officials expressing appre¬ 
hensions of being obliged to flee unless reinforce¬ 
ments could be sent to them; and of distinct 
replies from the governor-general that, as he had 
no troops to send them, they must bear up as long 
as their sagacity and resolution woidd permit. 
The Europeans at Sheergotty left that station in a 
body, not because they were attacked, but because 
they saw no hope of defence if enemies should 
ajjproach. Many Europeans, how'ever, similarly 
placed, afterwards regretted that they had fled; 
instances were not few of the moral power 
obtained over the native mind by men who reso¬ 
lutely clung to their duty in moments of peril; 
while in those cases where the abandonment 
took place, ‘the thieves and rabble of the neigh¬ 
bourhood,’ as an eye-witness remarked, ‘plundered 
the cutchcrics and private houses; and those who 
had grudges against their neighbours began to hope 
and to prepare for an opportunity of vengeance.’ 

August found, matters in an equally unsettled 
state. Many of the magistrates and collectors 
now had a new difficulty. Mr Taylor, as com¬ 
missioner for the whole of the Patna division, 
ordered such of them as were under his control 
to abandon their stations and come into Patna for 
shelter; many were quite willing to do so; but 
others, resolute and determined men, did not like 
this appearance of shrinking from their duty in 
lime of trouble. Mr Money, the magistrate of 
Gayah, called a meeting of the Europeans at that 
station, and read Mr Taylor’s order to them; it 
w'as decided by vole to abandon the place and its 
treasure, and retreat to Patna. ‘We formed rather 
a picturesque cavalcade,’ said one of the number, * 
‘as we wound out from Gayah; the elephants and 
horses; the scarlet of tlie Europeans contrasting 
with the while dresses of the Sikh soldiery; the 
party of gentlemen, armed to the teeth, who rode 
in tlic midst; and the motley assemblage of writers, 
servants, and hangers-on that crowded in the 
rear.’ While on the road towards Patna, two of 
the gentlemon, Mr Money and Mr Hollings, feeling 
some humiliation at the position they were in, 
resolved to march back to their posts even if none 
others accompanied them. It happened that a few 
men of the 64th foot had passed through Gayah a 
day or two before, and Mr Money was enabled 


to bring them back for a short period. These two 
officials, it is true, were afterwards driven away 
from Gayah by a .band of released prisoners, and 
fled to Calcutta; but their firmness in an hour of 
difficulty won for them approval and promotion 
from the government. This transaction at Gayah 
was connected with a series of quarrels which led 
to much partisan spirit Mr Taylor had* long 
been in disfavour with Mr Halliday, lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, as an official of a very intract¬ 
able and insubordinate character; and after the 
issue of the order lately adverted to, Mr Tayler was 
removed from his office altogether—a stop that led 
to a storm of letters, papers, pamphlets, charges, 
and counter-charges, very exciting to the Calcutta 
community at that time, but having little 
permanent interest in connection with the mutiny. 

As the month advanced, the government were 
able to send a few English troops to some of the 
stations above named. When Mr Halliday had 
learned, by telegrams and letters, that not a single 
European remained in Slieergotty or Bagoda, and 
that the native troops of the Bamgurh battalion 
had mutinied at Ranchce, Purulia, and elsewhere, 
ho earnestly begged Lord Canning to send a few 
troops thither, or the whole region would bo loft 
‘at the mercy of marauding bands. I’his the 
governor-general was fortunately enabled to do, 
owing to the arrival about that time of troops 
from the China expedition. 

When August ended, the Dinapoor mutineer.'*, 
under Koer Singh, were marching onwards to the 
Jumna regions, as if with the intention of joining 
the mutineers in Bundelcund; the 12lh irregulars, 
after their atrocity at SegOAvlie, were bending their 
steps towards Oude; the Ramgurh mutineers were 
marching westward to the Sonc, as if to join Koor 
Singh; while the potty chieftains, liberated pri¬ 
soners, and ruffians of all kinds, were looking out 
for ‘loot’ wherever there was a chance of obtiiming 
it. Bengal and Behar exhibited nothing that 
could be dignified with the name * battles or 
war; it was simply anarchy, with insufficient force 
on the part of the authorities to restore order. 

One unfortunate result of the Dinapoor mutiny 
was, that the Europeans contracted a sentiment of 
hatred towards the natives, so deadly as to defeat 
all the purposes of justice and fairness. Wlicn 
Sir James Outram was at Dinapoor, on his way 
np the Ganges, he found that some of the English 
soldicra had murdered several sepoys against whom 
nothing could be charged—in revenge for the 
terrible loss suffered at Arrah. Sir James noticed 
in one of his dispatches; with strong expressions of 
regret, the distortion of feeling thus brought about 
by the mutiny; distortion, because those soldiers 
wore not, at other time^ less inclined to be just 
and manly than the other regiments of her 
Majesty’s army. It was a sore trial for men, when 
scenes of brutal cruelty were eveiywhere before 
their eyes, codly to draw the line between justice 
and vengeance, and to discriminate between the 
innocent and the guilty. 
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MINOE MUTINIES: JULY AND AUGUST. 


R nfi reader will easily appreciate 
the grounds on which it is deemed 
inexpedient to carry out unlnter- 
raptediy the history of the mutiny 
it any one spot. Unlcs.s conteinpor- 
ncous events elsewhere be noticed, 
ks in the chain of causes and 
i will bo wanting.* \Vc have traced 
of Delhi down to a certain point 
.u luu line of operations; wo have followed 
the footsteps of Havelock until ho reached the 
ball-shattered homo of the European residents 
at Lucknow; we have watched the more imme¬ 
diate efl'ects of the Dinapoor mutiny in the 
regions of Bengal and Behar. It now, however, 
becomes necessary to inquire ‘ what was doing 
elsewhere during the months of July and August 
—how the Euroiieans at Agra fared, when the 
stations on all sides of them were in the hands of 
the insurgents; how far the affrighted women and 
tender children succeeded in finding refuge at the 
hill-stations of Kynee Tal and its neighbourhood; 
what the «Mahratla followers of Scindia and 
Ilolkar w?rc doing; to what extent Rohilcund 
and the Cis Sutlej teftritory were thrown into 
anarchy; whether or not Bombay and Madras, 
Nagpoor and the Nizam’s country, remained at 
peace; how, in short, India generally was affected 
during the two months above named. Fortun¬ 
ately, this duty will not demand so full a measure 
of treatment as the analogous narratives fur 
earlier months. The isolated revolts in June 
occupied attention in throe successive Chapters*— 
because of their great number, the wide-spreading 
area over which they occurred, the sufferings of 
many of the Europeans, the romantic adventures 
of others, the daring bravery of nearly all, and 
the necessity for describing the geographical and 
military peculiarities of the several provinces and 
stations. These matters having once been treated 
with moderate fulness, the narrative may now 
proceed at an accelerated pace; inremuch that 
we shall be enabled, in the present chapter, to 

* Chaps, ix., X., xi.: pp. 147-191. 


take a bird's eye glance at the isoliiled or miscel¬ 
laneous events, whether mutinies or suppressions 
of mutiny, belonging to the months of July and 
August. 

Let U.S begin by directing attention to that small 
hut thickly populated country lying between Patna 
and Allahabad, and extending in the other direction 
from the (langcs to Ncpaul. Goruckpore, Ghazcc- 
porc, Aziinghur, Jounpoor, and Benares, all lie 
within this region; Dinapoor, Buxar, Mir/apore, 
Sultaujiore, and Fyzabad, lie just beyond it; ami 
towns and villages of smaller character bestrew it 
more thickly than any other part of India. When 
Henry Lawrence was dead, and Inglis ]>owcrle.ss 
in Oude for anything beyond maintaining his 
position in Lucknow; when 'Wheeler had been 
killed at Cawnporc, and Lloyd superseded at 
Dinapoor; when Colvin was shut up in Agra, and 
could do very little as lieutenant-governor of the 
Northwest Provinces—tliere was scarcely any 
one who could e.xercise control within the region 
just marked out. If a magistrate, collector, or 
commandant, succeeded in maintaining British 
supremacy by mingled courage and sagacity, so 
far well; but ho was in few instances able to 
exercise power beyond the limits of his own town 
or station. Under these circumstances. Viscount 
Canning created a new othco, that of ‘ Lieutenant- 
governor of the Central Provinces,’ and gave it 
to Mr J. P. Grant, one of the members of the 
Supreme Council at Calcutta. The object in view 
was to restore order to a largo range of country 
that had been thrown into utter anarchy. The 
title was not, perhaps, happily chosen; for tliere 
was already a ‘Central India,’ compri.sing the 
Mahratta country around Indore or Malwah; and, 
moreover, a jurisdiction was hardly ‘central’ that 
ran up to the borders of Ncpaul. Passing by thi.'--, 
however, the newly aggregated ‘ Central Provinces’ 
comprised tho Allahabad division, the Benares 
division, and the Saugor division; containing a 
large number of imimrtaht cities and towns. 

When Mr Grant assumed his new duties iu 
August, ho found that the Goiaickporc district was 
entirely iu the hands of rebels. Tho leader of the 
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rebels was one Mahomed Hussein, who w'as at the 
head of a poorly armed rabble, rather than of an 
oj^anised military force, and who, with that rabble, 
had been perpetrating acts of great barbarity. 
One civilian, Mr Bird, had displayed that gallant 
sjiirit which so honourably marked many of tho 
Company’s servants: he remained behind at his 
own request, when tho rest of the civil officers 
fled from Goruckpore; he hoped to be able to 
maintain his position, but was forced after a time 
to yield to tho pressure of adverse circumstances, 
and escape to Bcttiah. Tho governor-genera], 
during the month of June, accepted aid which 
had been offered some time previously, by Jung 
Bahadoor of Nepaul. In pursuance of this agree¬ 
ment, three thousand Goorkhas were sent down 
from Khatmandoo, and entered British territory 
northward of Goruckpore. They were ordered on 
shortly afterwards to Azimghur; and most of the 
Goruckpore officials, availing themselves of this 
escort, quitted the station with their movables and 
tho government treasure. Some of the Goorkhas 
then remained for a time at Azimghui’, while the 
rest wont to escort tho treasure to Jonnpoor and 
Benares. While at Goruckpore, the Goorkhas 
assisted in dis.arming such native troops as were 
at tho station. Much was expected from these 
hardy troops, and it is only just to observe that 
they generally warranted the expectation. It was 
late in June that the arrangement was entered 
into, the immediate object in view being tho 
pacification of the veiy districts now under notice. 

The Azimghur district had its full share in tho 
troubles of tho period. During the first half of 
July, mutinous sepoys from other stations were 
frequently threatening the town of Azimghur,^ and 
keeping tho Europeans perpetually on tho watch. 
The 65th native infantry were very turbulent in 
the vicinity. On a particular day tho Company’s 
servants at tho station held a council of war; some 
voted that Azimghur was untenable, and that a 
retreat should be made to Qhazeeporo; but bolder 
councils prevailed with tho majority. At Is^t a 
regular battle with the enemy took place; a battle 
which has been described in such a lively manner 
by Mr Venables, deputy-magistrate of Azimghur, 
that wo c.annot do better than quote a portion of a 
letter in which he narrated the events of the day.* 
The action was really w'orthy of note even in a 
inililary sense; for a small force, headed by a 
civilian, defeated an enemy ten times as numerous. 
Mr Venables received the thanks of tho govern¬ 
ment for his skill and courage on this occasion. 

‘ On the morning of the lotU they were not a mile off, so at 
noon v’O marched tlirou;di the city to meet them. Our force con- 
Ristoii of Kg) sepoys ond KIO irregular cavalry or sowars; one eix- 
Iiomider, and eight men to work it. This gun was an old one tliat 
had liecn put up to fire every day at noon. I rigged it out with a 
new carriage, made shot and grape, and got it all in order. With 
my gun I kept the fellows in iVtmt in cheek; but there were too 
many of them. There wore from 2500 to .WfiO flghting-mon, armed 
wiili matchlocks and swords, and many thousands who had come 
to plunder. They ontitanked us on both sides, and the balls came 
in pretty fast. Men and horses wore hilled by my Mdo, but, thank 
God, 1 escaped unhurt! We retired through the city to our 
intrencUments, followed by the enemy. They made several 


But afterwards came a time of mortification. Of 
the native troops which formed Ms little army on 
tho 18th, more than half belonged to the very regi¬ 
ment which mutinied a few days afterwards at 
Segowlie, after murdering their commandant. Major 
Holmes. Mr Venables pondered on the question: 
‘Will the detachment of the 12th irregulars remain 
faithful at Azimghur, when another portion of tlio 
same regiment has mutinied at Segowlie?! He 
thought such a proof of fidelity improbable; au)l 
therefore, he and the other Europeans sought to 
avert danger by removing from Azimghur to 
Ghazeepore, which they did on tho Soth of July. 
Tlio district all around tho station at Azimghur 
remained at the mercy of lawless marauders until 
the arrival of the Goorkhas from Goruckpore, 
mentioned in tho last paragraph. Then began a 
struggle, which should act with tho most effective 
oneigy—Oudian insurgents from the west, openly 
hostile to tho British; or Nepaul Goorkhas from 
tho north, serving in alliance with the British—a 
struggle in which, it hardly need bo said, many 
villages wore reduced to ashes, and much disturb¬ 
ance of peaceful industry produced. 

The Jonnpoor district was oven more completely 
disorganised than .those of Goruckpore and Azim¬ 
ghur ; it had been almost entirely abandoned since 
tho first mutiny of tho troops at that station in 
June. Not until after a Goorkha force had 
marched into Jonnpoor in August, could the civil 
officers fool any safety in returning to their duties 
at that station. 

Benares, the most important place horcahouts, 
became a temporary home for many officers who, 
by tlio I'ovolt of their several native regiments, had 
boon suddenly and unwillingly deprived of active 
duties; there were eight or ten of them, mo.stly 
belonging to Oudo regiments which had revolted. 
When Jung Bahadoor agreed to send a body of 
Goorkha troops from Nepaul to the disturbed dis¬ 
tricts, tho Calcutta government transmitted orders 
for some of these unemployed officers to%ieet those 
troops at Goruckpore, and abt with them. Among 
those officers were Captain Boilcau and Lieutenants 
Miles, Hall, and Campbell. It was early in July 
when this order was sent to Benares, but some 
weeks elapsed ere the Goorklias reached Goruck- 
poro. Before this co-operation with the Goorkhas 
took place, Benares was enabled to render a little 
good service against tho rebMs by the aid of British 
troops, not stationed at that place, but while on 
transit to the upper, provinces. The gallant 78lh 
Highlanders, journeying from Calcutta to Alla- 

attacks, coming up every time within a hundred yards; but they 
could not stand the grape. At five f.u. they mode their lost 
attempt; but a lucky ihot 1 made with the gun sent them tv tho 
right about. They lost heart, and wero scon no more. We killed 
fhoin IBO to ilOO of them^ our own loss being 18 killed and wounded, 
and eight horses. Alhtheir wounded and a lot of others were cut 
up during their retreat by the rascally villagers, who would have 
done tlie same to us had the day gone against us. Our victory was 
oomplote. Not a house in Azimghur was plundored, and the whole 
of the rebels H&vo since dispersed. Please God, as soon os 1 hear 
of Lucknow being relieved, 1 'll be after them again. They have 
paid rnc the compliment of ofl'ering five hundred rupees for iny 
Lead.* 
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habacl, -were divided into portions according as the 
means of transport were presentedj and according 
to the necessities of the districts through which 
they passed. On the 5th of July, Lieutennnt- 
colond Gordon, commanding the Benares district, 
saw the necessity of checking some insurgents near 
that city; and he intrusted that duty to Major 
Haliburton of the ?8th. The major started on the 
morning of the Gth, with a mix.ed detachment of 
•Europeans and natives, and marched eight miles 
on the Azimghur road. His advanced cavalry 
reported a largo body of the enemy half a mile 
ahead, with their centre po.stcd across the road, 
and their flanks resting bn villages, partially 
concealed behind trees and rising-ground. Their 
number was about 500, aided by an equal number 
of villagers apparently eager for mischief. The 
contest was soon over, and the enemy repelled. 
The chief point that rendered the incident worthy 
of note was that a few of the I2th irregular cavalry, 
employed by Haliburton, shewed bad symptoms 
during the day; they did not charge the enemy 
with alacrity; and they appeared inclined to listen 
to the appeals made to their religious feelings by 
the natives whom they wore called upon to oppose. 
These troopers belonged to the same regiment as 
tliose who afici’wards mutinied at Segowlic. 

After the dcp.arture of the Highlandcns, this 
gi'cat and important Hindoo city was frequently 
thrown into excitement by mutinies or reports 
of mutinies at other places, llumouns came in 
early in August, to the cfl'cct that the irregular 
cavalry from 8cgowlic, after murdering their 
ollicer.^, were on their way to Jounpoor, thirty-live 
miles from Benaresi, with the intention of visiting 
Benares itself. The city contained at that time 
only 300 English soldiers, none of whom could 
safely be spared to go out and confront the rebels. 
The civil lines at Benares comprised that portion 
of the British station which contained the jails, the 
courts oljustice, and the residences of the commis¬ 
sioner, judge, surgeon, &c .; it lay on the north 
of the Biimah River, while the military lines were 
on the south, the two being connected by a bridge. 
The civil station was thus peculiarly open to 
attack; and all that the authorities could do for 
it was to post a party of soldiers and two guns 
on the bridge; tho prisoners w-ere removed to the 
other side of the river, the courts were abandoned, 
and all valuable property was taken from the civil 
station to that of tho European mUitavy in the 
cantonment. The Rev. James Kennedy, chaplain 
of tho station, has in a letter mentioned a fact 
which shews in how agitated a state the. English 
community at Benares wore at that time illus¬ 
trating in a striking way—as was more than once 

* * ** In tho evening there was a fearful though cauaeloA panic At 
R^i.ghat, wJicre tho intrenobment is being made, Tho cry aroee t 

**Tbe ononiy are coming." The workmen, 3000 In number* rushed 
down the hill la for their lives. Prisoners who were at work tried 
to make their escape, and were with difllculty recovered. Gentle* 
men ran f»)r fbeir rides; the soldiers got under arms; the gunners 
ru<(hcd to tUcir guns; and altogether, there was indescribable con¬ 
fusion and terror. All this was the result of a succession of peals 
of tliundcr, which were mistaken for the firing of artillery! * 


shewn during those turmoils in India—^that the 
panic arising from an apprehended danger was 
often worse than the reality, paralysing the exer¬ 
tions of those who would have rendered good service 
had actual fighting with an open enemy com¬ 
menced. No sooner had the dread of the Segowlie 
mutineers passed away, than an approach of those 
from Dinapoor was threatened. Colonel Gordon, 
seeing the mischief that would accrue from such a 
step, resolved to preyent it: ho sent out his hand¬ 
ful of English soldiere, not merely to check the 
approach of tho rebels, but to drive them from the 
district altogether. Koer Singh and his rabble 
army did not wait for this conflict; tJiey gave 
Benares a ‘wide offing,’ and bent their steps 
towards Mirzaporc. Wliile the few English soldiers 
were engaged on this duty, tho sentinels left behind 
w'ero aided by the residents, boad^ by the judge 
—all kee]>ing watch and ward in turn, for the 
common safety. 

Mirzaporc, from its largo size and great import¬ 
ance as a commercial city, and its position on 
the banks of the Ganges between Benares and 
Allaliabad, was often placed in considerable peril. 
No mutiny actually occurred there, but the city 
w.as repeatedly threatened by mutineers from 
other quarters, who, if successful, would certainly 
have been aided by all the budmasbes of the 
place, and by many Mussulmans higher in station 
than mere rabble. The European residents were 
perpetually on the wiitcb. When a battery of 
artillery came up the Ganges cn route to Allahabad, 
they earnestly entreated to be allowed to retain it 
for their own protection ; but Neill, the presiding 
genius at that time, would not listen to tliis; 
Allahabad and Cawnpore must be thought of, ami 
Mirzaporc must shift for itself. Wlicii the affairs at 
Segowlie and Dinapoor became known, measures 
wore taken for making some kind of stronghold at 
Mirzaporo. Tho Europeans intrenched the largest 
and strongest bouse belonging to them, bai'ricaded 
the streets, buried much property, placed other 
pi'ppevty in guarded boats on the river, and pre¬ 
pared for .service four small gnus and five hundred 
rounds of ammunition. On numbering beads, 
they found 135 persons, all of whom had separate 
duties or posts assigned to them in the hour of 
need; they also secured provision for a month. 
This judicious line of ]>olioy answered the desired 
purpose: the Dinapoor mutineers did not enter or 
molest Mirzaporc. Those marauders pas.sed west¬ 
ward along a line of route flirther removed from 
the Ganges, plundering as they went, and com¬ 
mitting great devastation. On the 19th of Augunf, 
a small force set out from Mirzaporc to check 
those acts of violence; but tho I)inai)Oor men 
generally managed to keep beyond the iciicli of 
pumuers. A little later, when other regiments 
had mutinied in the Sanger division, it was deemed 
prudent by tho Calcutta authorities to send a 
portion of a Madras regiment, with two guns, to 
aid in the protection of Mirzaporc. 

It may here be remarked, that along the hue 
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of country Imtncdiately adjacent to the eastern 
frontier of Oudo, the influonec of that turbulent 
province was made abundantly manifest during 
the period now under notice. There were many 
zemindars near the border who maintained bodies 
of armed men on foot. A rebel chief of Sultan- 
pore, one Mdmdee Hussein, appeared to direct 
the movements in that region; he was one among 
jnany who received direct commwsions from the 
rebel authorities at Lucknow, as chieftains expected 
to bring all their forces to beat against the British. 
This fact alone offices to shew how completely 
Glide was at that time in the hands of tlio enemy. 

Mr Grant, as lieutenant-governor of the Central 
Provinces, was called upon to exercise authority 
in tho districts of Allahabad, Futtchpoor, Cawii- •] 
pore, Banda, and Humeerpoor, as w'cU as in those 
of Goruckpor^Jhazeopore, Jouupoor, Benares, and 
Miraapore. ^Wion he settled down at Benares as 
his head-quarters, towards the close of August, he 
found that no civil business of the Company was 
carried on throughout the Doab, from Allahabad 
to Cawnpore, except at Allahabad itself. Neill 
and Havelock, by the gallant operations already 
described, obtained military control of tho great 
line of road; but their troops being lamentably 
small in number, tliey were nearly powerless beyond 
a few miles’ distance on cither side of that road; 
while the judges and magistrate.^, the commis¬ 
sioners and collectors, had in only a few instances 
been able to resume their duties as civil servants 
of tlie Company. A large portion of the popula¬ 
tion, driven from their villages either by tho rebel 
sepoys or by tho British, had not yet returned; 
and tho fertile Doab had become, for a time, 
almost a desert. Banda and Humeerpoor, British 
districts immediately south of the Doab, were 
temporarily but completely given up; scarcely an 
Englishman remained within them, unless at hide- 
and-seek. Some of the petty chiefs, including 
the rajahs of Mundah and Churiarree, remained 
faithful. For a time, police in the service of the 
Company were able to retain command in that 
p.avt of tho Allahabad division which lay north of 
tlie Ganges; but tho Oudians, as August advanced, 
crossed the frontier, and gradually drove them 
away, thus further narrowing the belt of country 
within which the Company’s ‘inj ’ was respected. 
Koer Singh, whose name has so often been men¬ 
tioned, was ruler for a time soutli of the Jumna, 
with his Dinapoor mutineers; it was supposed 
that he had offered his services to Ncna Sahib and 
to tho King of Delhi, in hopes of some substantial 
authority or advantages as a reward for his 
co-operation. This unsettled state of tho region 
south Of the Jumna placed Lieutenant Osborne in 
an extraoidinary position. He wa.s, as wo have 
already seen (p. 180), British representative at tho 
court of tho Btyah of Bewah, a place south-west of 
Allahabad—-unimportant in itself, but surrounded 
by districts every one of which was in a state of 
anarchy. Although tlie young rajah was friendly 
to the English, and aided the lieutenant in his 


military plans for checking tho mutineers, it was 
at alt times uncertain how far tho Rewah troops 
themselves could be dependW on. At a somewhat 
later date than that to wiiich this chapter relates, 
Osborne was living in a tent at Rewab, with no 
Englishman of any grade near him, and uncertain 
whether he could rely for an hour on the fidelity 
of the native troops belonging to the rajah- 
defended by little else than his own indomitable 
force of chaiaetcr. Koer Singh and the Dinapoor,, 
mutineers had asked the rajah either to join them, 
or to allow them to pass through his territory; ho 
oppo.sed it; his troops wished it; and thus tho 
rajah and the lieutenant were thrown into 
antagonism with the Rewah troops. 

Another region or division placed under Mr 
Grant’s lieutenant-governorship, Saugor, had wit¬ 
nessed very great disturbance during the mouth 
of Juno, as has already been shewn;* and 
he found the effects of that disturbance mani¬ 
fested in various ways throughout July and 
August. Rewah, Nowgong, Jhansi, Saugor, Jub- 
bulpoor, Hosungabad—all had suffered, either 
from the mutiny of troops at those towns, or 
by tho arrival of mutineers from other stations. 
Nagpoor. was under a different govorumeut or 
control; but it would not on that account Lave 
escaped the perils of those evil days, had it 
not been that the troops distributed over that 
province belonged to the Madras rather than to 
the Bengal army—a most important difference, as 
we have had many opportunities of seeing. Mr 
Plowden, commissioner of Nagpoor, found it com¬ 
paratively easy to maintain his own territory in 
peace, for the reason just stated; and he used all 
possible exertion to bring up troops from Madras, 
and scud them on to the Saugor province. His 
advice to Major Erskino was, to disarm his Bengiil 
troops at all the stations as soon as he could obtain 
Madras troops; but tho numbers of these latter 
were not suffieient to permit the carrying out of 
such a plan. The Saugor territory, in hawing the 
peaceful part of Bengal on tho oast, and Nagpoor 
territory on the south, was pretty safe from disturb¬ 
ance on those frontiers; hut having tho Jumna 
region on the north, and the Mahiatta dominions 
on tho west, it had many sources of disturbance in 
those directions. 

In tlm town and military station of Saugor, tho 
state of affaira was veiy remarkable. Brigadier 
Sage, in the month of June (p. 178), had converted 
a large fort into a place of refuge for the lathes 
and families of the officers, provisioned it for six 
montlis, placed the guns in position, and guarded 
the whole by a body ct European gunners. This 
he did, not because the native regiments at the 
station (31 st and 42d B. N. I., and 3d irregular 
cavalry) had mutinied, but because they appeared 
very unsettled, and received tempting offers from 
scheming chieftains in the vicinity. The Calcutta 
authoi'ities called upon tho brigadier for an 

♦ Chnptor * 1 -, pp. 177-181. 
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explanation of the grounds <»i wliioh he had shut 
up all the Europeans at Saugor, three hundred in 
number, in the fort, without any actual mutiny at 
that ]>lace; but on account of interrupted d4ks and 
telegraphs, many weeks elapsed before the various 
official communications could take place, and 
during those weeks the brigadier was responsible 
for the safety of the residents. The remarkable 
feature in all this was, not that the native troops 
fhould mutiny, or tliat the Europeans should live 
in a fortified residence, but that one regiment 
should remain faithful when others at the same 
spot repudiated allegiance. Early in July the 42J 
and tlio cavalry endeavoured to incite the 31st to 
mutiny; but not only did the latter remain true to 
their salt—they attacked and beat off the rebels. 
On the 7th of the month a regular battle ensued; 
the 31 st and some of the irregular cavalry attacking 
the 42(1 and the rest of the irregulars, and expel¬ 
ling them altogether from the station. ‘ Well 
done, 3lst,’ said Major Krskinc, when news of this 
event reached Jubbulpoor. It was not merely that 
two infantry regiments were in antagonism; but 
two wings of one cavalry regiment were also at 
open war witl* each other. So delighted were the 
English officers of the 31st at the conduct of their 
men, that they were eager to join in the fray ; but 
the brigadier would not allow this; he distrusted 
all these regiments alike, and would not allow the 
officers to jdace themselves in peril. Many at 
Saugor thought that an excess of caution was 
heiaun exhibited. 

Tlie other chief j)lace in the province, Jubbulpoor, 
as shown in a former chapter (p. 178), had been 
thrown into much perple.xity in the month of June 
by the news of mutiny at Jhansi and Nuseerabad; 
and Major Brskine, commissioner of 'the province, 
sought how he might best prevent the pestilence 
from sju’cadiug southeastwaid. lie was at Jub- 
bulpoor with the 52d 13. N. I. By a system of 
constant watchfulness ho passed through that 
month without an outbreak. It was, however, a 
month of anxiety; for such of the ladies as did not 
retire to Kamptce for shelter, remained in con¬ 
tinual dread near their husbands at Jubbulpoor, 
seldom taking off their clothes at night, and 
holding ready to flee at an hour’s wamiug—a state 
of suspense entailing almost as much suffering 
as mutiny itself. Early in July the Europeans 
fortified the Residency, and stored it with half 
a year’s provisions for thirty officer's, thirty ladies 
and children, and several civilians; this was done 
on receipt of news that the 42d native infantry 
and the 3d irregular cavalry had mutinied at 
Saugor. The Residency was made very strong, 
being converted from a house into a fort; three 
officers were made garrison ongincerSj two acted 
as' commissariat officers, and all the rest took 
speeific duties. It became not only the stronghold, 
but the homo, night and day, for nearly seventy 
persons. One of the officers who had tho host 
means of knowing the temper of tho troops, while 
praising tho S2d for still remmning faithM under 
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so many temptations from mutineers elsewhere, 
and while promising them extfa pay for their 
fidelity, neverthdeif acknowledged in a private 
letter that the ragitnent was a broken reed to rest 
ui'on. ‘ To tell ttie tatth, I doubt the regiment being 
much better than any other. Circumstances alone 
keep the sepoys quiet, There is no treasure; we 
merely collect enough to pay ourselves and them. 
If they plundered the oountiy, they could not take 
away the property j as the Bundelas would loot 
and murder them.* Speaking of the domestic 
economy of his brother-ofiioers and their families 
in the fortiflod Residency, he said: ‘ The 52d mess 
manage everything in the Khmapeem line (eating 
and drinking). Ladles and gentlemen, all dine 
together—a strange scene, quite a barrack-life. In 
the evening a few of us drive out j others ride and 
walk. We cannot afford above six or eight to 
leave the garrison together.’ July passed over 
in safety in Jubbulpoor. Early in August a 
relieving forw arrived from the Nagpoor territory, 
which, nearly tranquil itself, was able to forward 
trusty Madras troops to regions troubled by the 
faithless sepoys of the Bengal army. This force 
consisted of the 33d Madras native infantry, a 
squadron of the 4th Madras cavalry, 76 European 
artillerymen, and six guns. Major Erskine, thus 
roinforoed, set forth to restore order at Dumoli, 
and to proceed thence to Saugor; to which place 
a Bombay column was expected to come, vk 
Indore and Bhopal. This was a part of tho policy 
determined on by tho government at that time. 
Calcutta could supply no troops except for the 
Cawnpore and Lucknow region; the Punjaub 
could furnish reinforcements only for tho siege 
of Delhi; and therefore it was determined that 
columns should start from tho Madras and 
Bombay presidencies, comprising no Bengal native 
troops, and should work their way inwards and 
upwards to the disturbed provinces, sweeping 
away mutineers wherever they encountered them. 
It was not until the latter part of August that the 
Madras movable column could safely leave the 
vicinity of Jubbulpoor for Dumoh and other dis¬ 
turbed stations, and even then Major Erekinc 
found it necessary to retain a portion of the troops. 
How long the 69d remained faithful at Jubbul¬ 
poor we shall see in a future page; but it may 
licpo bo remarked that the English oiBcers of the 
native regiments were at that time placed in a 
position of difficulty hardly to be comprehended 
by others. They either trusted their sepoys, or 
felt a kind of riiame in expressing distrust: if not 
in actual peril, they were at least mortified and 
vexed; for they felt their own honour touched 
when their regiments proved faithless.. 

The Bengal troops at Nagodo appear to have 
remained untouched by mutiny until tho 26tli of 
August. On that day tho 60th native infontry 
shewed symptoms which caused some anxiety to 
the officers; two days afterwards disturbances 
took place, and at a period somewhat beyond tho 
limit to which this chapter is confined the bulk of 


the regiment mutinied, and marched off to join 
mutineers elsewhere. About 260 of the sepoys 
remained true to thrir colours; they escorted 
their officers, and ail the ladies and children, 
safely from Nagode to Mirzapore. These diver¬ 
gences among the men of the same regiment 
greatly compheato any attempts to elucidate the 
causes of the Indian mutiny generally. That the 
sepoys were often excited by temporary and 
exceptional impulses, is quite certain; and such 
impulses were wholly beyond the power of the 
Europeans oonwtly to estimate. There was one 
station at which a portion of a native regiment 
mutinied and shot an officer; the sepoys of his 
company throw themselves upon his body and 
wept, and then—joined the mutineer.?! 

We pass from tho Saugor province to those 
which wore nominally under the control of Mr 
Colvin as lieutenant-governor of the Northwest 
Provinces—nominally, for, being himself shut up 
in Agra, he exercised scarcely any control beyond 
the walls of the fort. Of tho Doab, sufficient has 
already been narrated to shew in what condition 
that fertile region was placed duri^ tho montb.s 
of July and August. Where Havelock and Neill 
pitched their tents, thei’o was Biltish supremacy 
maintained; hut beyond tho three cities of Alla¬ 
habad, Futtohpoor, and Cawnpore, and the high 
road connecting, them, British power was little 
more than a name. Higher up the Doab, at 
Etawah, Minpooreo, Purmckabad, Futteghur, Ally- 
gurh, Bolundshuhur, &c., anarchy was paramount. 
Crossing the Ganges into Oude, the cessation of 
British rule was still more complete. Scarcely an 
Englishman remained alive throughout the whole 
of Oude, except in Lucknow; all who had not 
been killed had precipitately escaped. Almost 
every landowner had become a petty chieftain, 
with his fort, his gtihs, and his band of retainers. 
In no part of India, at no time during the mutiny, 
was tho hostility of tho villagers more strikingly 
shewn than in Oude: in other provinces tlie 
inhabitants of the villages often aided the British 
troops on the march; but when Havelock, Neill, 
and Outram were in Oude, every village on the 
road had to be conquered, as if held by an 
avowed enemy. It has been often said that the 
Indian outbreak was a revolt of soldiery, not a 
rebellion, of a i)eople; but in Oude the contest 
was unquestionably with something more than 
the military only. Whether their love for their 
deposed king was sincere or only professed, the 
Oudians exhibited much animosity against the 
British. What the beleaguered garrison of Luck¬ 
now were doing, we shall see in the proper place. 

Of Agra city, and the fort or residency in which 
tho Europeans were for safety assembled, it will 
bo remembered (p. 173) that after peaceably but 
anxiously passing through the month of May, Mr 
Colvin, on the 1st of Juno, found it necessary or 
expedient to disarm the 44th and 67th Bengal 
native infantry—because two companies of those 
regiments had just mutinied near Muttra, and 
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because the bulk of the regiments exhibited 
unmistakable signs of disaiFection. This great and 
important city was then left under the charge of 
the 3d European Fusiliers, a corps of volunteer 
European cavalry under Lieutenant Qreathed, 
and Captain D’Oyley’s field-battery of six guns. 
Most of the disarm^ native troops deserted, to 
swell the insurgent ranks elsewhere; and in 
the course of the month tlie jail-guard deserted 
•also. Thn.s June came to its end—^the European 
residents still remaining at large, but making 
certain precautions /or their common safety at 
night. 

When July arrived, however, the state of 
affaiix became much more serious. The Europeans 
were forced into a battle, which ended in a 
necessity for their shutting themselves up in the 
fort. The force was very weak. The 3d Euro¬ 
peans only numbered about 060 men, the militia 
and volunteers 200, and a few artillerymen 
belonging to the guns. Among the officers present 
were several who bad belonged to the Gwalior 
Contingent, the Viirious regiments and detachments 
of which had mutinied at Uattrass, Ncemuch, 
Augur, Lullutporo, and Gwalior, on various days 
between the 28th of May and the 3d of July; 
these officers, having now no commands, were 
glad to render aid in any available way towards 
tlie defence of Agra. Just this critical time, 
when 4hc approach of a hostile force was immi¬ 
nent, the Europeans were further troubled by tho 
.sudden mutiny of the Kotah Contingent. This 
force—consisting of infantry, cavalry, and artil¬ 
lery, about 700 men in all—having been deemed 
loyal and trustworthy, had been brought about a 
month previously to Agra from tho .southwest, 
and had during that time remained true—collect¬ 
ing revenue, burning disaffc(^d villages, capturing 
and hanging rebels and mftineers. They were 
brought in from tho vicinity towards tho close of 
June, to aid if necessary against tho Ncemuch 
mutineers, and were encamped half-way between 
the barracks and government-house. Suddenly 
and unexpectedly, on tho evening of the 4th, tho 
cavalry portion of the Contingent rose in revolt, 
fired at their officers, killed their sergeant-major, 
iind then marched off, followed by ^e infontry 
and tho artillery—all but a few gunners, who 
enabled the British to retain the two guns belongs 
ing to the Contingent. This revolt startled the 
authorities, and necessitated a ohangc of plan, for 
it had been intended to attack tho Neomuch force 
that very evening; nay, matters were even still 
worse, for the Kotah villains at once joined those 
from Ncemuch. 

On the morning of Sunday the 6th of July 
(again Sunday!), an army of mutineers being 
known to bo near at hand, a reconnoitring party 
was sent out to examine their position. The 
enemy were found to consist of about 4000 infantry 
and 1000 cavalry, with ten or twelve guiis; they 
comprised the 72d B. N. I., tho 7th Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent infantry, the Ist Bengal native cavalry. 
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the MaJwah Contingent cavalry—which had 
joined the Ncemuch men at Mehidpore—and 
fragments of other mutinio4 regiments, together 
with a very efficient artillery ooi^s. The arrival 
of the Neemuch mutineers had for some time been 
expected; and as soon as it was known, on the 
3d, that the enemy had reached Futtehpore Sikri, 
about twenty miles from Agra, the ladies and 
children, as well as many of the civilians and 
traders, had as a measure of precaution abandoned 
their houses in tho city, and gone into tho fort, 
which^had been clcaneil out, made as habitable as 
possible, and largely supplied with provisions. The 
reconnoitring party returned to announce that the 
enemy were at Shahgunjo, a village close to the 
lieutenant-governor’s house, three miles from the 
cantonment and four from the fort. The autliori- 
tics at Agra resolved at once to go out and fight 
tho enemy in open field; seeing that tho native 
citizens had begun to think slightingly of their 
British masteix, and that it was neces.sary to 
remove any susj)icion of fear or timidity. The 
brigadier made up a force equal to about one- 
eighth of tho enemy’s numbers; it consisted of 
seven very weak companies of the 3d Euvo]iean 
Fusiliers, the militia and volunteers, and a battery 
of artillery. The infantry were placed under 
Colonel Riddell, and tho artillery under Captain 
D’Oyley. As to tho volunteer cavalry, it was 
made up of a curious medley of unemployed 
military officers, civilian.s, merchants, and writers 
—all willing to share the common danger for- 
the common good; but with untrained horse.s, 
and without regular cavalry drill, they labourecl 
under many disadvantages. About 200 men of 
the 3d Europeans remained behind to guard tho 
fort. 

At noon, the opposing forces met. The enemy 
occupied a strong position behind Shahgunje, with 
their guns flanking the village, and the cavalry 
flanking tho guns. The British advanced in lino, 
with their guns on each flank, the infantry in the 
middle, and the mounted militia and volunteers 
in the rear. When about six hundred yards from 
the enemy, tho infantry were ordered to lie down, 
to allow the gtjps to do their work against the 
village, from behind the houses and walls of whic h 
the enemy’s riflemen opened a very destructive 
fire. It was a bad omen that women were seen 
in the village loading tlie rifles and muskets and 
handing them to tho mutineers to fire. For two 
hours an exchange of artillery-fire was kept up— 
extremely fierce; shrapnel shells, round-shot, and 
grape-shot, filluig the air. A tumbril belonging 
to D’Oyley’s battery now blew up, disabling one 
of the guns; the enemy’s cavalry took advanl.nge 
of this to gallop forward and cliargc; but the 
3d Europeans, jumping up, Icf fly a volley which 
effectually deterred them. Most of the officers and 
soldiers had wished during these two hours for a 
bolder course of action—a capture of tho enemy’s 
guns by a direct charge of infantry. Then followed 
a rapid musketry-fire, and a chasing ol tho enemy 
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out of the Tillage by most of tho infantry—the 
rest guaifliiig the guns. Unfortunately another 
tumbril blew up, disabling another, gun; and, 
moreover, D’Oylef had used up all the ammunition 
which had been supplied to him. Upon this the 
order was given for retreat to the city; and the 
retreat was made—much to the mortification of 
the troops, for they had really won a victory. The 
rebels, it was afterwards known, were tliemselves 
out of ammunition, and wore just about to retreat 
when they saw tho retreat of the British; thoir 
infantry marched off towards Muttra, but_ their 
cavalry and one gun harassed tho British during 
their return to tho city. The artillery-fire of the 
mutineers during tho battle was spoken of with 
admiration even by those who were every minute 
suffering from it; the native artillerymen had 
learned to use effectively against us those guns 
which they had been jiaid and fed to use in our 
defence. If the cavalry had been equally effective, 
tho British would probably have been cut off to a 
man. This battle of Agra was a severe one to 
the British, for one-fourth of the small force were 
killed or wounded. The officers suffered much ; 
Majors Prcndcrgasl and Thomas, Captains D’Oylcy, 
Lamb, and Alexander, Lieutenants Bond, Fcllowcs, 
Cockburn, Williams, and Bramley, were wounded, 
as well as many gentlemen belonging to the 
volunteer horse. The loss of Captain D’Oylcy 
was very much deplored, for .he was a great 
favourite. While managing his guns, a shot struck 
him;, he sat on the carriage, giving orders, in 
spite of his wound; but at last he fell, saying.; 

‘ Ah, they have done for me now ! Put a stone 
over my grave, and say I died at my guns.’ lie 
sank the next day. 

The British returned to Agra—not to the city, but 
to the fort; for three or four thousand prisoners 
had got loose during the day, and had begun to 
fire all the European buildings in tho city. Officers 
and private.s, civilians and ladies, all who wrote of 
tho events at Agra at that time, told of the wild 
licence of that day and night. One eye-witness 
s.iid: ‘ Hardly a honsb has escaped destruction ; 
and such houses and their contents as W'erc not 
consumed by fire have been completely gutted 
and destroyed by other moans. *In fact, even if 
we were to leave the fort to-morrow, there arc 
not four houses in the place with roofs remaining 
under wliich we could obtain shelter; and as’ for 
household property and other things left outside, 
there is not a single article in existence in service¬ 
able order. The very doors and windows are 
removed, and every bit of wood tom out, so that 
nothing remains but the bare brick walls. Things 
are strewed about the roads and sti’cets in eveiy 
direction; and wherever you move you see 
broken chairs and tables, carriages in fragments, 
crockery, books, and every kind of property wan¬ 
tonly destroyed.’ An officer of the 3d Europeans, 
after describing the battle, and tho return of 
the little force to tho fort, said: ‘Immediately 
afterwards the work of desta'uclion commenced. 


the budmashes began to plunder, bungalows on 
every side were set on fire—one continued blaze 
the whole ni^t. I went out the next morning. 
’Twas a dreadfiil sight i. indeed; Agra was 
destroyed; churches, colleges, dwelling-houses, 
barracks, everything burned.’ 

But they had something more to think of 
than the devastation in Agra city; they had to 
contemplate their own situation in Agra Fort. 
Among the number of Europeans, some had 
already borne strange adversities. One officer 
hqd escaped, with his wife, in extraordinary 
guise, from Gwalior at tho ’time of the mutiny 
of the Contingent at that place. He had been 
obliged to quit his w'ifc at their bungalow -in the 
midst of groat danger, to hasten down to his 
regiment in tho lines; and when he found his 
influence with his men. had come to naught, and 
that shots were aimed at him, three sepoys 
resolved to save him. They took off his h.at, 
hoofs, and trousers,, wrapped him in a horse¬ 
cloth, huddled him between them, and passed 
him off as a woman. They left him on tho bank 
of a stream, and went to fetch his wife from a 
position of great peril. She being too weak to 
walk, they made uj) a horse-cloth into a sort of 
bag, tied it to a musket, put her into it, shouldered 
the musket horizontally, and carried her seven 
miles—her husband walking by her side, barefoot 
over sharp stones.' After meeting with furllier 
assistance, they reached Agra somewhat more in 
comfort. Another officer, who had likewise 
served in the Gwalior Contingent, and who had 
seen much hard service before the mutiny of his 
corps compelled him to flee to Agra, counted tip 
the wreck of his projierty after the battle of the 
5th of July, and found it to consist of ‘a coat, a 
shirt, the greater portion of a pair of brooches, a 
pair of jack-boots, ci#e sock, a right good sword’ 
—and a cannon-ball through his leg; yet, recug- 
nising the useful truth that grumbling and com¬ 
plaining arc but poor medicines in a lime of 
trouble, he boro up cheerfully, and even cheered 
up Mr Colvin, who was at that time nearly worn 
to the grave by sickuc.ss and anxiety. An officer 
of the 3d Europeans said in a letter: ‘ I lost 

everything in the world. The enemy went 

quietly off; but here we are; wo can’t get out— 
no place to go to—nothing to do but to wait for 
assistance.’ And a few days afterwards he added: 

‘ Here wo are like rats in a trap; there are from ' 
four to five thousand people in this fort, military 
and civil, Eurasians, half-castes, &c.; and when 
we shall get out, is a thing to ho guessed at.’ A 
surgeon of the recently mutinied Gwalior Contin¬ 
gent thus spoke of what ho saw around him: 

‘ The scene in Uio fort for tho first few days was 
a trying one. All the native servants ran off. I 
had eleven in the morning, and at nig^at not one. 
Ladies were seen cooking their own food, officers 
drawing and carrying water from the wells, &o. 
Many people were ruined, having escaped with 
only their clothes on their backs. We are now 
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shut up hero, five hundred fighting-men with 
ammunition, and about four or five thousand 
altogether, eagerly awaiting the arrival of European 
troops.’ A commissariat officer said: ‘Here we 
are all living in gun-sheds and casemates. The 
appearance of the interior is amusing, and the 
streets (of the fort) are named; we have Regent 
and Oxford Streets, the Quadrant, Burlington and 
Lowther Arcades, and Trafalgar Square.’ The 
wife of one of the officers described her strange 
home: ‘ Wo are leading a very unsettled slxip-like 
life. No one is allowed to leave the fort, excg)t 
bodies of armed men. Wo are living in a place 
they call Palace Yard ; it is a square, with a gal¬ 
lery round it, having open arches; every married 

couple arc allowed two arches. It is no easy 

matter to keep our arches clean and tidy.’ As all 
the Europeans in Agra’went to live in the fort, 
the number included the staff of the Mofnssilite 
(‘ Provincial European’) newspaper, one of the 
journals which had for some time been jtub- 
ILshed in that city; the i.ssuo for the .3d of 
July had been printed at the usual office of the 
paper; but none other appeared for twelve days, 
when a Mofimiltie w'as printed within the fort 
itself. 

There was no exaggeration in the accounts of 
the number of persons thus strangely incarcerated. 
So completely w'erc the Europeans and their 
native servants at Agra shut up- within the fort, 
.md so much was that place regarded as a refuge 
for those -wliq had been forced to flee from other 
stations, that it gradually became crowded to an 
extraordinary degree. On the 26th of July Mr 
Colvin determined to take a census of aW the 
jicrsons who slept within the fort on that night; 
lie did so, and found them to amount to no less 
a number than 5845*—all of whom had to be 
supplied with their daily food under military or 
g.arrisou arrangements. More than 2000 of the 
number were children, who could render little or 
no return for the services so anxiously demanded 
by and for them. Provided, however, the supply 
of food and other necessaries were sufficient, the 
danger of the position was not at all comiwablo 
to that of Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore or of 
Brigadier Inglis at Lucknow. The fort at Agra 
(see wood-cut, p. 109) was a very large structure, 
a sort, of triangle whoso sides extended from three 
to five eighths of a mile each; it contained 
numerous largo buildings within the walls, of 
which the chief were the palaeo of Shahjehan, the 
Hall of Audience built by the same emperor, and 
the Moti Mmgid or Pearl Mosque. All the 
buildings were at once appropriated, in various 
ways, to the wants of the enormous number of 
persons who sought shelter therein. The defences 
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of the place, too, were greatly strengthened ; sixty 
guns of heavy calibre were mounted on the 
bastions; thirteen large mortars were placed iu 
position; the powdor-inagaxines ■yefo secured from 
accidental explosion; the external defences were 
improved by the levelling of many houses iu tljo 
city which approached too near the fort; and 
preparations were completed for blowing up the 
superb Jumma Musjid (p. 229) if any attcrn|>t wei’e 
made by a hostile force to occupy it, seeing that 
its upper ranges commanded the interior of tlie 
fort. The only insurgent force at that time in 
' possession of guns and mortars powerM enough 
to breach strong w-ills was the Gwalior Contingent; 
and even if Scindia lost all hold over that force, 
Agra was provisioned for ten months, and had 
ammunition enough to stand a whole ye.ar’s siege. 
An officer of a mutinied Gwalior regiment, writing 
from Agra after some weeks’ confinement, said: 
‘Almost all the roads are closed, and it is only 
by secret messengers .and spies that wo can get 
any iutelligenco of what is going on in the con- 
vulsed world around ns. My letters from Scotland 
used to reach mo in thirty days; now if I get one 
in eighty days I congratulate myself on my good- 

luck.As for this fort, we can hold it against 

any number for months; our only fear being for 
the women and children, who would suffer much, 
and of whom wc have some three thousand. The 
health of the troops, Ac., i.s, thank God, excellent, 
and the wounded, are doing w'cll.’ Nevertheless, 
with all their sense of security, the Eurojicans 
within the fort had enough to do to mainlaiu 
their cheerfulness. On the day and night of the 
5th of July, property had been burned and de¬ 
spoiled iu the city to an enormous amount; and 
mo.st of this had belonged to the ju-csent inmates 
of the fort. The merchants had been piuspcrous, 
their Large shops had abounded with the most 
costly articles of necessity and luxury—and now 
nearly all was gone. The military officers had 
of course less to lose, but their deprivation was 
perhaps still more complete. 

Throughout July and August the state of affairs 
thus continued at Agra. 'The danger was small, 
but the discomforts of course numerous. Mr 
Colvin sent repeated applications for a relieving 
force. There* was, however, none to aid him. 
Ilis health failed grc.atly, and he did not bear up 
against the anxieties of his position with the 
cheerful firmness exhibited by many other of the 
officials at that trying time. Brigadier Polwhele, 
former military commandant, was suiierscded by 
Colonel Cotton when the account of the battle of 
the 6tli of July became knoAvn at Calcutta. Occa¬ 
sional sallies were made from the fort, to ]muish 
isolated bodies of rebels at Futtehporo Sikri, 
Hattrass, and Allyprh; but the Jilaropean troops 
were too few to be very effective in tliis way. The 
most note-wortliy exploit took place during the 
latter half of August, when Mr Colvin requested 
Colonel Cotton to organise a small force for 
driving some mutineers from Allygurh. M.ajor 
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Montgomery set forth with this miniature army,* 
reached Hattrass on the 21st, and there learnt 
that 6000 mutineers, under Ghose Mahomed Khan, 
nail) or lieutenant of the King of Delhi, were 
prepared to resist him at Allygurh; Montgomery 
nwrehed from Allygurh to Sarsnee on the 23d, 
rested for the night in an indigo feotory and other 
buildings, and advanced on tho following day to 
Allygurh. There ensued a sharp conflict of two 
hours’ duration, in gardens and enclosures outside 
tho town; it ended in tho defeat and dispersion 
of the enemy, who left 300 dead on the field. Tho 
battle was a gallant affair, worthy of ranking 
with those of Havelock; for Montgomery con¬ 
tended against twenty times his own number; 
and, moreover, many of the troops among the 
enemy w'crc Ghazecs or fanatic Mussulmans who 
engaged fiercely in hand-to-hand contests wdth 
some of his troops. His detachment of men was 
too small to enable him to enter and re-occupy 
Allygurh; he was obliged to leave that place in 
the hands of the rebels, and to rctuni to Hattrass; 
but having replenished his stock of ammunition 
and supplies, he advanced again to Allygurh, held 
it for several days, and left a detachment there 
when ho took his departure. 

Taking leave for the present of Agra, we may 
briefly state that almost every other city and 
station in that part of India w.as in the hands of 
the enemy during the months of July and August. 
Delhi was still under siege; but there was scarcely 
a British soldier in any part of tho Delhi division 
except in the siege-camp before Delhi itself. In 
tho Agra division, as we have just seen, British 
influence extended very little further than the 
walls of Agra Fort. In tho Meerut division, the 
station at that town was still held; the military 
lines wore strongly fortified, and supplied with 
provisions to .an extent snliicient to remove 
immediate anxiety. The region between Delhi 
and the Sutlej, containing Hansi, liissar, Siraa, 
and other towns, was fortunately kept in some 
order by a column under General Van Cortlandt, 
which moved quickly from place to place, and 
put down a swarm of petty chieftains who 
w’crc only too ready to take advantage of the 
mutinies of the native troops. In the Rohilcund 
division scarcely a town, except flp in the hills, 
reniainc<l under British control. 

Welcome as was the refuge which tho wives and 
children of officers found at the hill-stations in the 
Rohilcund and Ois-Sutlej provinces, their tranquil¬ 
lity was frequently disturbed by the movements of 
rebels. Early in August the civil commissioner of 
Kumaon received intelligence that an attack was 
contemplated on Nynee Tal by Kalee Khan, one 
of tho myrmidons of Khan Bahadoor Khan of 
Bareilly, who had 3000 rabble with him ; the 
plunder and destruction of tho station being the 
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main objects in view. Captain Eamscy, com- 
numdant at Nynee Tal, and Colonel M'Causland, 
commanding Gio troops in tho various stations 
of Kumaon, at once determined to remove the 
ladi«i and children, two hundred in number, 
from Nynee Tal to Almora, fhrther away from 
Bareilly: this was done; and then the oolonol 
prepared to moot the mutineers, and confront 
them with a detachment of tho 6Cth Goorkhas. 
Kalec Khan set forth on his mission; but when 
he heard that M'Causland was calmly waiting for 
him, ho changed his plan, returned to Bareilly, 
and avoided a conflict, the probable result of which 
presented itself very clearly to his mind. At 
Nynee Tal, at Almora, at Mussoiirco, at Simla, 
and at other places among the cool hilly regions, 
ladies and children wore assembled in laige 
numbers, some with their husbands and fathers, 
but many sent away from scenes of strife in which 
those dear to them were compelled to engage. It 
wns not all idle hopelessness with them. English¬ 
women can always find some useful service to 
render, and arc always ready to render it. A 
lady, writing from Mussouree on the nth of 
August, said: ‘Wo are very busy working flamiol 
clothes for our army before Delhi. They arc very 
badly off for these things; and being so much 
exposed at such a season of the year, and in such 
a proverbially unhealthy locality, and fighting as 
they have done so nobly, they really deserve to 
bo provided for by us.’ After enumerating the 
sums subscribed towards this object from various 
quarters, the writer wont on to s.ay: ‘ Mrs — 
and myself arc constantly at work; for, witli the 
exception of onr tailots, aud one or two 'others 

given up to us by ladies, wc can get none. 

Wonderful to say, though I never did such a 
thing in my life before,-1 have the management 
of our portion of the business, which keeps me 
employed from early morning till late at niglit. 

Wc meet, with several other ladies, at -’s 

house every day, with as many tailors as we can 
collect, and stitch away.’ 

Tho great and important country of the Punjaub, 
though not ft-eo from disturbance, was kept pretty 
well under control during July and August, by 
the energy of Sir John Lawrence and tho other 
officers of the Company. We have seen * that on 
tho 13th of May the Ifith, 26th, and 4!)th regiments 
of Bengal native infantiy, and the 6th Bengal 
cavalry, were disarmed at Moean Meer, a canton¬ 
ment six miles from the city of Lahore; that on 
tho same day the 45th and 67lh native infantry 
mutinied at Perozpore, while tho 10th cavalry 
was disarmed; that daring tho same week, 
Umritsir, Jnllnndnr, and Phillour were only 
saved from mutiny by tho promptness and spirit 
of some of the officers; that on the 20th, tho S5th 
native infantry mutinied at Murdan in the Pesha- 
wur Valley; that consequent upon this, the 24th, 
27th, and 61st native infantry, and tho 6th native 

* Chapter zil., pp. 133-20$. 
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cavahy, were on the 22d of the month disarmed 
in tho station of Peshawur itself; tliat early in 
June, the 4th native regiment was disarmed at 
Noorpore; that on tho 6th, the 36th and 6lst 
native infantry, and tho 6th native cavaliy, 
mutinied at Jullundur, and marched off towards 
Phillour; that tho 3d native cavahy, at the last- 
named station, mutinied bn the following day, 
unable to resist tho temptation thrown out to 
them by those from Jullundur; that tho 14th 
‘native infantry mutinied at Jclum on tho 7tli 
of July, maintaining a fierce fight with a British 
detachment before tlxeir departure; that on the 
same day the bSth native infantry, and two 
companies of tho 14th, wore disarmed at Rawul 
Pindec; that on the 0th, ^e 46th native infantry, 
and a wing of the 0th native cavalry, mutinied 
at Renlkote, and decamped towards Delhi; that 
towards the close of July, the disarmed 20th 
mutinied at Mccaii Meer, munlcred Major 
Spencer, and marched off Avith tho intention of 
strengthening the insurgents at Delhi; that on 
the lOtli of August, a portion of the disarmed 
lOtli cavalry mutinied at Fcrozporc; and that 
on the 2.Sth of the same month, tho disarmed 
f)Jst mutinied at Pcshawur, fled .to the hills, and 
wore almost annihilated. It thus appears that 
a1)out a dozen regiments mutinied in the Punjaub 
between tho middle of May and tlic end of August; 
that some of those had been previously disarmed; 
and that others had been disarmed without having 
mutinied. 

A few additional words maybe given hero rclat-_^ 
ill" to the partial mutiny at Mcean Meer. The four‘ 
native regiments at that station, disarmed on the 
J .‘Hh of May, remained in their lines until tho 3()th 
of July, jieaccful and without aims. On the last- 
named day, however, it became known to the 
authorities'that the men meditated flight. Major 
Rlicnccr of the 26tli, and two native officers, were 
killed by the sepoys of that regiment on that day 
—with what weapons docs not clearly appear. 
The murder of tho unfortunate English officer 
deranged the plans of the troops; all were to have 
decamped at a given signal; but now only the 26th 
made off, leaving tho other three regiments in their 
lines. The authorities, not wcU knowing whither 
the fugitives had gone, sent off three sti-oiig parties 
of mounted police, to Umi-itsir, Ilurrekeo, and 
Kussoor, the three routes towards the Sutlej. The 
men, however, had gone northward; but within a 
few days they were almost entirely destroyed, for 
the villagers aided the police in capturing or 
shooting tho miserable fugitives as they marched 
or ran in field and jungle. 

Without going over in detail'any proceedings 
already recorded, it maybe convenient to condense 
in a small space a narrative of Brigadier-general 
Nicholson’s operations in the later days of Juno 
and the first half of July with a movable column 
placed under his command by Sir John Lawrence, 
Having disarmed the 33d and 35th B. N, I,, for 
reasons which appeared to him amply sufficient, he 


began on the 27th of June to retrace his steps from 
Phillour, and on^thc 5th of July he encamped at 
Umritsir, to overawe the 60th B, N, I., and to hold 
a central position whence he might march to any 
thi’eatoned point east or west. On tho 7th, hearing 
of the mutiny of the 14th native infantry at Jelum, 
and receiving no satisfactory evidcuco that Colonel 
Ellice had been able to frustrate or defeat tho 
mutineers, he at once resolved on a measure of 
precaution. Ho disarmed the 69th on tho follow¬ 
ing moraing—with very great regret; for ho had 
nothing to censure in the conduct of the men ; he 
took that stop solely on account of the jieril which, 
at such a time, thre.alencd any stiition containing 
Bengal troops without British; .and he .added in 
his dispatch: ‘ I beg very strongly to recommend 
this corps, both as reg.ards officers and men, to the 
favourable consideration of government.’ On the 
10th, receiving intelligence that the 46tli native 
infantry, and a wing of the 9th native cavalry, had 
mutinied at Sealkotc, Nicholson at once disarmed 
the other wing of the same cavalry regiment, which 
formed part of his column. In tho course of the 
same day ho learned that tho Sealkotc mutineers 
intended to march eastward, through Goordasjiore, 
Noorpore, Hoshy.apoor, and Jullundur, to Delhi— 
eudeavouriug to tempt to mutiny, on their w.ay, 
the 2d iiTcgular cavalry at Goordasporc, the 4th 
native infantry at Noorpore, and the 16th irregular 
cavalry .at lloshyapoor. The problem thence arose 
—coxdd Nicholson intercept these mutineers before 
they reached Goordasporc? lie found he u'ould 
have to make a forced march of forty miles in a 
northeast direction to effect this. lie did so, by 
energetic exertions, in twenty hours. He c.amo 
up with them .at the Trimmoo ford over the 
Ravec, nine miles from Goordaspore, on the 12th 
of July—his force now consisting of II.M. 62d 
foot, 164 men of the Punj,aub infantry, .a company 
of the pohco battalion, a few irregular horse, a 
troop of artillery, and thi-eo guns, Nicholson 
defeated them after a short but sharp conflict on 
the river’s bank; but his horsemen were not trust¬ 
worthy, .and he could not ])ursue the enemy. About 
300 mutineers, with one gun, took post on an island 
in tho river; these, by a well-planned movement, 
were almost entirely auuiliilated on the 16th—and 
tho ‘Sealkote itiutinccrs’ disappeared from the 
scene. It was with justice that the active leader 
thanked his troops on the following day: ‘By a 
forced march of unusual length, performed at a 
very trying season of tho year, the column has been 
able to preserve many stations and districts from 
pillage and plunder, to save more than one regi¬ 
ment from the danger of too close a contact witli 
the mutineers; while the mutineer force itself 
1100 strong, notwithstanding the very dc.ci'or.ate 
character of the resistance offered by it, has been 
utterly destroyed or dispersed.’ 

Let us now, as in a former chapter, glance 
at the state of affairs in the vast region of India 
southward of the Ganges, tho Jumna and the 
Sutlej—passing over Sindo without special mention. 
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as being nearly free from disturbing agencies. 
The reader -will remember* ^hat among the 
variou.s states, provinces, and districts of Nagpoor, 
Hyderabad, Carnatic, Madras, Bombay, Holkar, 
Seindia, Eajpootana, &c., some became subject to 
anareliy in certain instances during the montli of 
June—es])ecially the three last-named states; and 
wo have now to show that this anarchy continued, 
and in some cases extended, daring July and 
August; but it will also be made manifest that 
the amount of insurgency bore a very small ratio 
to that in the stormy districts further north. 

Of Soulliwcstorn Bengal, Orissa, and Nagpoor, 
it is scarcely iiocossary here to speak. The native 
troops were not influenced by a ho.stility so fierce, 
a treachery so villainous, as those in Hindostan 
proper; there were not so many zcmindai'S and 
petty chieftains whQ had been wrought up to 
irritation by the often questionable appropria¬ 
tions and annexations of the Company; and 
thoi'o was easier access for the troops of the 
Madras presidency, who, as has already been 
nioro than once observed, had small sympathy 
witli the petted sepoys and sowars of the laigcr 
presidency. The mutinies or attempts at mutiny, 
in these provinces, were of slight character during 
July and August, Mr riowdcn, commissioner 
of Nag[)oor, was enabled, with troops sent by 
Lord Harris from Madras, not only to maintain 
British supremacy throughout that largo country 
(nearly equal in size to England and Scotland com¬ 
bined), but also to assist Major Erskino in the 
much more severely tlircatcned territory of Sangor 
and Nerbudda, lying between Nagpoor and the 
Jumna. 

The Madras presidency remained almost entirely 
at peace. N ot only did the native troops hold their 
faith with the government that fed and paid them, 
but they cheerfully volunteered to serve against 
the^mutiuous Bengal sepoys in the north. On the 
3d of July the governor in council issued a procla- 
inaliou, announcing that several regiments had 
expressed their desire to be employed in the North¬ 
west Provinces or wherever else their services 
might be required; that thanks would be publicly 
Jiwardcd to the native otficore and men of all the 
regiments who had thus come forward ; and that 
the favourable attention of the supreme govern¬ 
ment towards them would be solicited. The 
corps that thus proflered their services were the 
3d, lltb, ICth, and 27th Madras native infantry, 
the 3d and 8th Madras native cavalry, a com¬ 
pany of native foot-artillery, a troop of native 
horse-artillery, and a detachment of native sappers 
and minors. Many of these afterwards rendered 
good service in the battles which distinguished— 
and we may nt the same time add devastated— 
Norlhom aad Central India. Four days after¬ 
wards, Lord Harris was able to announce that other 
regiments—the 17th, 30th, 36th, and 47th native 
infantry, and the 6th native cavalry—had in a 
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similar way come forward * to express their abhor¬ 
rence of the traitorous conduct of the mutineers 
of the Bengal army, and their desire to be employed 
wherever their services may be required.’ Besides 
thus providing faithful soldiers, the governor of 
Madras was in a position, at various times during 
July and August, to send largo supplies of arms, 
ammunition, and camp-equipage, from Madras to 
Calcutta. In the city of Madras itself, and in 
the various southern provinces and countries of 
Carnatic, Tanjorc, Travancore, Canara, Malabar; 
and Mysore, the same exemption from mutiny was 
experienced. There were, it is true, discontents 
and occasional plottings, but no formidable resist¬ 
ance to the British power. Many pei'sons tliere 
were who, without being rebels or open mal¬ 
contents, thought that the Company had dealt 
harshly with the native princes, and wore on 
tliat account deterred from such hearty symi)athy 
with tlie British as thej' might otherwise possil)Iy 
have manifested. An officer in the Madras army, 
writing when the mutiny was four inoiilhs old, 
stated that in the previous February, when that 
terrible movement had not yot commenced, ho 
went one day to take a sketch of a mosque, or 
rather a collection of mosques, in the suburbs of 
Madras—tombs that W'orc the memorials of past 
Mussulmiin greatness. Ilis conversation with an 
old man of that faith* left upon his mind the 
impression that there was a sentiment of injury 
borne, rights violated, nationality disregarded, con- 
vej'cd in the words of his temporary companion. 

There was, however, one occurrence in tlio 
Madras pi-esidency wliich gave rise to mucii 
wneasinoss. The 8th Madras native cavalry was 
ordered to march from Bangalore to Madras, an<l 
there embark for Calcutta. On arriving at a jdacc 
about twcnt 3 '-fivo miles from Madras, on the iTlli 
of August, the men put forward a claim for tlic 
rates of pay, batta, and pension wbicb existed 
before the year 1837, aud which were more favour¬ 
able thiin those of subsequent introduction. Such 
a claim, put forward at such a moment, was very 
perplexing to the officers; they hastened to 
Madras, and obtained the consent of the govern¬ 
ment to make conciliatory offers to the men. 
After a further march of thirteen miles to 
roonamallcc, the troopers again slopped, and 

* *Wc wcrcstni lottUhig nt the socno and speeulating npon fho 
tenants of the tombs, when an old l^lnssulinun came near us wltli a 
salam; he accosted us, and I ashed him in whose honour the 
tomb bad been erected. Hie reply struck me at the time asrallior 
remarkable. “That,” said he, pointing to thu largest, “istlic tomb of 
the Kawab Mustaphti; he reigned olMut 1«0 years ago: and that.” 
pointing to a anniller mausoleum near it, “is the tomb of hiB 
dewan, and it was he who counselled the nawab thus: * Rewaro of 
the French, for they are soldiers, and will attack and dispo>sess 
you of youi* country^ but cherish the KnglUiiman, for he is a 
merchont, and will enrich It/ The nawab listened to tliat advioc, 
and see here I ” The old man was perfectly civil and respectful in 
his manner, but his tone was sad: it spoke the language of dls* 
appointment and hostility, if hostility were possible. In this caso 
the man referred to our late asaumption of the Carnatic, upon the 
death of the last nawab, who died without issue. As a general 
rule, never wan a conquered country so mildly governed as India 
has been under our rule; but you can scarcely expect that 
the rulers we dispossessed, even though like ourselves they bo 
foreigners, and only held the coun^ by virtue of conquest, will 
cede us the precedence without a murmur/ 
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declared they would not go forth ‘ to war against 
their countrymen.’ This being an act of insubor¬ 
dination wliich of course could not be overlooked, 
two guns and some artillerymen were promptly 
brought forward; tho 8lh cavalry were utdiorecd 
and disarmed, and sent to do dismounted duty at 
Arcot; while their horses were forthwith shipped 
to Calcutta, where such accessions wei’o specially 
valuable. The affair caused great excitement at 
.Madi’as; the volunteers were warned that their 
services were to bo available at a moment’s notice ; 
patrols were placed in the streets by day and 
night; and guns were planted in certain directions. 
Happily, the jironnit disarming of this turbulent 
regiment prevents tho poison from spreading 
further. 

Bombay, like its sister presidency Madras, w'as 
aiicc1c<l only in a slight degree by the storms that 
troubled Bengal and the noi'thwest. Tho Bombay 
troops, though, as the sequel shewed, not altogether 
equal in fidelity to those of Madras, <lid nevertheless 
p.a's through the perilous ordeal very creditably— 
rendering most valuable service in Kajpootana and 
other regions of the norlh. There was a wealthy 
and iiowerful native community at Bombay—that 
of the I’arsec.s—which was nearly at all times ready 
to support the govcmmciit, and which greatly 
strengtlicncd the hands of Lord lClj)hinstonc by so 
doing. It consisted of merchants, shipowners, and 
bankers, many of whom had made large fortunes' 
in the ordinaiy way of trade. Those Parsecs may 
.•ilw.ays bo (listinguishcd from the other n.ativcs 
of India by something peculiar in their names 
—.lamsctjee, Nowrojeo, Cursetjee, Bomanjeo, 
llustomjee, llormuzjec, Luxmonjcc', Mancckjce, 
.Soi'abjce, Furdoonjee, Koonderjeo, Iluttonjcc, 
Wassewdcwjcc, Dhakjec, &c. The Parsecs are 
the descendants of those Persians who, refusing to 
exchange the religion of Zoroaster for that of 
Mobainmed, migrated to 1 ndia more than a. thou¬ 
sand years ago; those still remaining in Persia 
are few in number and degraded in position; 
but those at Bombay arc wealthy and active, and 
bear a high character both morally and intclleclu- 
all}'. Tho property in the island on which tho 
city of Bombay stands is chiefly in the hands of 
the Parsecs; and it is usual for the European 
commercial firms of Boinbay to have a Parsec 
capitalist as one of the partners. Although wear¬ 
ing the Asiatic costume, and adhering very rigidly 
to their religious customs and observances, the 
Parsecs assimilate more than other eastern people 
to the social customs of Euroi>eans; they nearly 
all speak English, and have it carefully taught to 
their children. There is something remarkable in 
a Parsce holding tlic dignity of a baronet, in 
English fashion; such was tho case a few years 
ago, when a Parsce of enormous wealth, and of 
liberality as great as his wealth, was made by 
Queen Victoria a baronet under the title of Sir. 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. It will at once be seen 
that such a body as tho Parsecs, having little 
or no sympathy with Hindustani sepoys, and 


having their worldly intcre.sts much bound up 
with the English, were likely to be sources of 
strength instead of weakness in troubled time.s. 
They headed an address to hord Elphinstone, 
sig-ned by about four hundred natives of various 
castes and creeds.'* It was not more adulatorj", 
not more filled with enthusiastic professions of 
loyalty, than many addresses prc.scntcd to Viscount 
Canning in Bengal; but it more nearly corre¬ 
sponded with the conduct of those who signed it. 

If Bombay city, however, remained nearly undis¬ 
turbed during July and August, there ■were symp¬ 
toms that rcquirc<l clo.':o watching in various 
districts to the north, south, and cast. Kolapore, 
one of the places here adverted to, i.s distant about 
a hundred and eighty miles south from Bombay'. 
It is the chief jilacc of a raj or .state of the same 
name, and wa.s in the last century a scene of 
frequent contest between two Jlahratta princes, 
the Peishwa of Satara and the llajah of Kolapore, 
each of whom struggled against the chiinis to 
superiority put forth by the other. About half a 
century ago began those relations towards tlie 
Company’s government, which, as in so many 
other parts of India, led to tlie gradual extinction 
of the rule of tho native rajah ; the British govern 
‘ in the name of the rajah,’ but tho rajah’s authority 
remains in abeyance. The milil.ary force belong¬ 
ing specially to the state, at the time of the mutiny, 
amounted to about ten thousand men of all arms. 
It was, however, among the Com])aiiy’s own troojis 
that the disaffection above adverted to took place. 
The 27th Bombay naiivc infantry, without any 
previous symptoms of disaflection, suddenly muti¬ 
nied at Kolapore, on tho day of a fcxstival called the 
Buckree Fed (1st of Augirst); or rather, a portion 
of the regiment mutinied. While the officers were 
assembled in the billiard-room of their moss-house 
on the evening of that day, a jemadar rushed in 
and informed them that some of the soi>oys had 
risen in revolt; tho officers hastened out; when 
three of them, ignorant of the place, or bewildered 


* *My Lonn—M' c, tho undorsignediulmbitaiits of Bombay, have 
observed with sincere rcpcrct tho lato laincntahlo spread of mutiny 
nnd disaflection amoiij; tlie Jicngal native soldiery, and wc htivc 
read with fcolin;;s of horror and indigimtioii the accounts of 
tlie cowardly and savage atrocities iicrpetratcd by the ruthless 
inutincors on sucli unfortunate Europeans as fell into tlieir 
hands. 

* Wliilc those who have ever received at the bands of govern¬ 
ment such unvarying kindness and consideration liuve proved 
untrue to their salt nnd false to their colours, it has alTordcd tis 
inucii pleasure to observe the unquestionable proof of attachment 
manifested by tho native princes, zemindars, and iieople of Upper 
India in at once and unsolicited nUlyin^ around government and 
expressing their abhorrence of tho dastardly and ungrateful con. 
duct of the insurgent soldiery. Equally demanding admiration 
are the Btanchness and fidelity displayed by tho men of the 
Dombay and Madras armies. 

* That we haze not earlier hn.stencd to assure your lordship of 
our unchangeabte loyalty, and to place our services at tho disjiosnl 
of government, has arisen from tho entire absence in our minds of 
any apprehoosion of disatfection or outbreak on this side of India. 

‘ We still are witliout any fears for IJorobny; hut, Jest our 
should be misunderstood, nnd with a view to allay the fears whicJi 
false reports give rise to, wc bog to place our services at the mbimaiu 
of government, to he employed in any manticr 1 hat your lordshfp 
may consider moat conducive to the preservation ol the public 

^^‘'wo”b'c 3 to*rcmaiii, n>y lord, your mn-.t olicdlciit and fiiitliful 


servants, 


«itou'ROjr.j: JA.n«iKTJi:E, &c., &c.’ 
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in the darkness, went astray, and were taken and 
murdered by the mutineers. The mother of the 
jemadar wont to t|je house of Major Holland, the 
commanding officer, to warn the ladies of their 
danger, and to afford them means of escape. No 
sooner had the ladies hurried away, than the house 
was surrounded by mutineers, who, disappointed 
at finding it empty, revenged themselves by 
slaughtering the old woman. After plundering 
the treasury of forty thousand rupees, the muti¬ 
neers retired to a religions edifice in the town, and 
marched off in early morning by the Plioonda 
Ghat towards Wagotun, on the coast. The native 
commissioned officers of the regiment remained 
faithful; none of them .accompanied the mutineers. 
The outbreak ended most disastrously to those 
concerned in it. When they got some distance 
from Kolapore, tlicy found themselves without 
food and without friends; and gradually nearly all 
wore destroyed by detachments sent against them, 
headed by Major Holland and Colonel Maughan, 
the latter of whom was British resident at Kola- 
pore. There w'ere circumstances which justify a 
lielicf that this was not so much a mutiny after the 
Bengal type, as an .association of the bad men 
of the regiment for purposes of plunder. 

This event at Kolapore throw Ihe whole of the 
south Mahratta country into a ferment. At Foonali, 
Satara, Belgaum, Dharwar, Butnagherry, Sawunt 
Waree, and other places, the tlircads of a Moham¬ 
medan conspiracy were detoctod; and fortunately 
the germs of insurrection were nipped in the bud. 
When Mr Rose, commissioner of Satara, found tlmt 
the deposed royal family of tluat state wore eng.aged 
in plots and intrigues, he took a small but rolialdo 
English force, entered Sat.ara before daylight on 
the fith of August, surrounded the palace, and 
oi-dered the rajah and the ranees to prepare for 
instant departure. Resistance being useless, the 
royal prisoners entered phaetons which liiid been 
brought for that purpose, and before eight o’clock 
they were on the way to Poonali—to be kept 
under the eye Of the Bomb.ay authorities until 
the political atmosphere should become cle.arer, 
in a navy dejiot on an island near Bombay 
city. A plot was about the same time dis¬ 
covered at Poonali, concerted between the moulvies 
of that place and of Belgaum, for massacring 
the Europeans and native Christians of those 
stations; letters were intercepted at the Poonali 
post-oflicc, wliich enabled the authorities to shun 
the coming evil. M.any arrests of Mussulman 
conspiratoi-s were made; and it was then found 
that mattcre had gone so far as a preparation 
to blow up the arsenal at Poonali. The autho¬ 
rities at once disarmed the natives of the can¬ 
tonment bazaar. From most of the out-stations, 
being troubled by these events, the English ladies 
were sent by military escort to Bombay or to 
Pooiuah. Among other measures of precaution, tlic 
remaining companies of the 27th native regiment 
were disarmed at Kolapore and Rutnagherry; 
and examples of the terrible ‘blowing away from 


guns’ were resorted to, to check this incipient 
revolution. The 28th Bombay native infantry, 
stationed at Dharwar, and the 29th, stationed at 
Belgaum, had been raised at the same time as the 
27 th; and a few symptoms of insubordination 
were manifested by sepoys of those regiments; but 
the timely arrival of a European regiment restored 
quiet. The English were greatly exasperated when 
the fact came to light that one of the conspirators 
detected at Belgaum was a moonsheo who had, 
been receiving a hundred and fifty rupees per 
month for instructing officers of regiments in 
Hindustani. 

The three presidencies were all anxiously 
watching the state of feeling in the largo and 
important country of Hydcr.abad, the dominions 
of the Niziim; for that country borders on 
Nagpoor on tho northeast; while on the south¬ 
east and on tho west it is conterminous with 
districts belongin,g to Matlras and to Bombay 
respectively. Its two hugest cities, Ilydcrab.ad 
in tho southeast portion, and Aurungabad in 
tho northwest, contained many English families 
belonging to military and civil servants of the 
Company; or at le,ast the families were at stations 
not far from those cities. By the terms of various 
treaties between the Nizam and the Company, the 
latter had the right of maintaining a large military 
cantonment at gccundcr.abad, a few miles north 
of Hyderabad city. This cantonment was three 
miles in length, and was well provided with 
officers’ bungalows and mess-houses, European 
barracks, .sepoy lines, hoi'se-artillery lines, foot- 
artillery barracks, native bazaars, i)aradc-ground, 
hosj)it,als, araeual, and all the other requisites 
for a largo military station. The cavalry lines 
w’erc two }nilcs north of the cantonment, at 
Bowcnpilly. Tho military station for the troop.s 
Ixslonging to the Niz,am as an iudej)cndcut sove¬ 
reign- was at Bolarnm, somewhat further away 
from Hyderabad, but still within easy rc.ach of 
Secundcrab.ad. At the time of the mutiny the 
British resident at Ilydcrabad was placed in a 
position of some difficulty. Although there was 
a large foroc at Secunderabad, it comprised 
scarcely any British troops; and therefore, if 
trouble arose, ho could only look to defence 
from natives by natives. Tlie c.apital of tho 
Deccan, or the Nizam’s territory, comprised 
within itself many elements of insecurity. The 
govemment and a large portion of the inhabitants 
were Mohammedan; the rabble of tho city w.as 
numerous and ruthless; the Nizam’s own army 
w.as formed on the same model as the con¬ 
tingents which had so generally mutinied in 
Hindostan; the Company’s own forces, as just 
mentioned, wore almost entirely native; and 
the city and province were at all times thronged 
with predatory bands of Rohillas, Afghans, Arabs, 
and other mercenaries, in the pay of tho nobles 
and jaghiredars of the Hyderabad court. It is 
almost certain that if tho Nizam had turned 
against us, Southern India would have been in 
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a blaze of insurrection ; but he was faithful; 
and his chief minister, Salar Jung, steadily sup¬ 
ported him in all measures calculated to put 
down disturbance. The news of the rebel- 
triumph at Delhi set in tumultuous motion the 
turbulent Mussulmans of Hj^derabad; and it has 
been well observed that ‘a single moment of 
indecision, a single act of impolicy, a single false 
stop, or a single admission of weakness, might 
,have turned Hyderabad into a Lucknow and 
made a second Oude of the Deccan.’ The 
Nizam, his prime minister, and the British 
resident, all brought sagacity and firmness to 
bear on the duties of their respective offices; 
and thus the Deccan and Southern India were 
saved. What might have been the case under 
other circumstances was foreshadowed by the 
events of the 17th of JUI 3 '. On the preceding 
day, intelligence was received at the Residency, 
which stands clear of the city, but at the distance 
of some few miles from the British cantonment 
:i,t Secuuderjibad, that the mob in the city was 
much excited, and that a scheme was on foot to 
press the Nizam to attack the Residency. Notice 
was sent from the Residency to Salar Jung, 
and preparations wore made. Early in the 
evening on the 17th, a Rohilla rabble stole forth 
from the city, and made for the Residency. An 
express was at once sent off to cantonments for 
aicl; and in the meantime the guard, with three 
guns, went out to attack the insurgents. Captain 
Holmes plied his grape-shot effectively from the 
three guns; and wlien cavalry and horse-artillery 
.arrived from Secunderabad, the Rohillas received 
a total discomfiture. This was almost the only 
.nppro.ach to a mutiny that occurred in the portion 
of the Deccan near tlio Carnatic frontier. 

Aurangabad, on the Bombay side of the Nizam’s 
dominions, was, in regard to mutinies, less import- 
!uit than Ilydcrabad, because more e.asily acces¬ 
sible for European troojis; but more important, 
ill so far as the sepoy regiments of Malwah and 
Rajpootana were nearer at hand t?) be affected 
by evil temptation. The city is about seventy 
miles distant from Ahmednuggur, and a hundred 
and seventy from Bombay. Uneasiness prevailed 
here so early as June. 'The 1 st cavalry and the 
2 d infantry, of tho corps called the Hj-dcrabad 
Contingent, were stationed at Aurangabad; and 
of those, the former showed signs of disaffection. 
Captain Abbott, commanding tho regiment, found 
on the morning of the 13th that his men were 
murmuring and threatening, as if uhwilling to 
act against mutineers elsewhere; indeed, they 
had swora to murder their officers if any attempt 
were made to employ them in that way. For¬ 
tunately, the rossaldars—each being a native 
captain of a troop of cavalry, and there being 
therefore as many ressaldars in a regiment as 
there were troops or companies—remained faith¬ 
ful ; and Captain Abbott, with Lieutenant Dowker, 
wore enabled to discuss with these officers the 
state of the regiment. The ressaldars assured 


the cajitain that many of the troopers had begun 
to talk loudly about tho King of Delhi as their 
rightful ruler. The resident at tho court of the 
Nizam, through tho military seeretarj'. Major 
Briggs, advised Captain Abbott—seeing that no 
aid could be expected from any other quarter— 
to speak in as conciliatory a tone as possible to 
the men, and to promise them that they should 
not bo required to aot against tho insurgents at 
Delhi, provided they would bo obedient to other 
ordei’S. . Quiet w.as in this way restored; but it 
being a dangerous precedent thus to allow troops 
to decide where and Jig.ainst whom tljpy would 
chooso to fight, Major-general Woodburn, who 
had been placed in command of a movable 
column from Bombay, marched through Ahmed¬ 
nuggur to Aurangabad. This column consisted 
of the 28th Bombay native infantry, tho 14th 
dragoons. Captain Woolcombe’s battery, and a 
pontoon train. When Woodburn arrived, he 
found that tho ladies had all left the Auruugabad 
station, that the officers were living barricaded in 
the' mess-room, and that all the Nizam’s troops 
exhibited unfavourable symptoms. The first 
native cavalry, when confronted with Woodburn’s 
troops, behaved in a very daring way; and about 
a hundred of them made off, owing to the 
unwillingness of the general to open fire upon 
them, although Abbott and Woolcomhe saw the 
importance of so doing. 

In liio country north of Bombay, and between 
it and Malwah, many slight events occurred, suf¬ 
ficient to shew tliat the native troops were in an 
agitated state, as if oscillating between tho oppo¬ 
site principles of fidelity and treachery. It w.as 
worthy of note, however, that tho troops thus 
affect^ were, in yery few instances, those belong¬ 
ing to the Company’s Bombay army; they were 
generally contingent corps, or Malu-iittas, or Raj¬ 
poots, or men imbued with tho same ideas as the 
Hiudnstauis and Oudian.s. Tow.ards the close of 
July, a few troopers of the Gujerat Irregular 
Horse endeavoured to incite their companions to 
mutiny; they failed, and then decamped; but were 
pursued .and captured, and then hung in presence 
of their own regiment. 

Still further northw.ard lies the country which,. 
under tho various names of Scindia’s territory, 
llolkar’s territory, Malwah, and Bhopal, has 
already been dc.scribcd as tho chief sc.at of the 
Mahratta power, and which corresponds pretty 
nearly with the region marked out by the 
Comixiqy’s officials as ‘ Central India.’ Wc have 
seen in former pages * that Scindia, chief of the 
Mahratta state of which Gwalior is the capital, 
offered tho aid of his Contingent .army to Mr 
Colvin in May; that Lieutenant Cockl)urn, with 
half a cavalry regiment of this Contingent, ren¬ 
dered good service in the region around Agra, 
until the troopers deserted him; that the fidelity 
of Scindia to the British alone prevented his 

• Chapter ril,, p. Ill; chapter xl., pp. 1SH89. 
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troops generaUy from joining tho rebels, for they 
belonged to tho same Hindustani and Oudian 
families, though serving a Mahratta prince in a 
Maliratta state; that after certain detachments 
had luutinied at Neomuch and elsewhere, the 
main body rose in revolt at Gwalior on the 14th 
of June, murdered some of the English officers, 
drove away the rest with their families, and 
formally threw oft all allegiance to the Company; 
and that Maharajah Scindia, under circumstances 


of great difficulty and peril, managed to keep 
peace at Gwalior—retaining and feeding tho 
troops at that place, and yet discountenancing 
their mutinous tendencies against the British. 
If ho had not acted with much tact and judgment, 
the Gwalior Continent would have marched to 
Agra in a body, and greatly imperiled the British 
‘raj.’ Not only did ho keep tlioso troublesome 
troops near him during tho remaining half of 
June, but also during July and August. Scindia’s 



Mount Aboo—UlUlary Sanitstiumt in llajpootann. 


spcciid army, entirely under his own control, were 
chiefly Mahrattas, who had little sympathy with 
flic soldiers of tlie Contingent; but they were too 
few in number to put down the latter, and there¬ 
fore ho was forced t(» temporise—partly by per¬ 
suasions and promises, partly by threats. Major 
Maepherson, tho British political agent, and 
Brigadier llainsey, the military comipandant, 
ceased to have influence at Gwalior; it was 
Scindia’s good faith alone that stood the British in 
stead. 

Ilolk.ar’8 Mahratta territory, with Indore for its 
cliicf city, we have, in like manner, seen to be 
troubled with a mutinous spirit in the Contingent 
troops, partly owing to temptation from other 
(juarters. We have briefly shewn in the chapters 
lately cited, that on the 28th of May the 15th and 
30th Bengal native infantry revolted at Nuscer- 


abad; that on the 2d of Juno, influenced by this 
pernicious example, the 72d B. N. I., the 7tli 
regiment of Gwalior Contingent infantry, and the 
main body of the 1st Bengal native cavalry, 
mutinied at Ncemuch; that on the 1st of July, 
a portion of Ilolkar’s Contingent rose against the 
British at Indore, without his wish or privity, and 
that he could not get even his own special troops 
to act against those of the Contingent; that, on 
the evening of tho same day, the 23d Bengal 
native infantry, and one squadron of the 1st 
Bengid native cavalry, mutinied at Mhow; and 
that numerous British officers and their families 
were thrown into great misery by these several 
occurrences. It now remains to be stated that, 
during July and August, Ilolkar adopted nearly 
tho same course as Scindia; ho remain^ faithful to 
the British, and endeavoured to quell tho mutinous 
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spirit among his troops. Holkar possessed, how¬ 
ever, less influeuco than his brother-chieftain; 
most of the mutineers from Indore and Mhow 
inarched to Gwalior, and were only prevented by 
the shrewdness of Scindia from extending their 
march to Agra. 

Among the troops in Rajpootana wore the 
Deesa Field Brigade, commanded towards the close 
of August by Brigadier Creagh, who had under 
^his control the troops at Deesa, those at the sani¬ 
tarium on Mount Aboo, and those at Eriupoora 
and other places in the neighbourhood. These 
places were thrown into confusion during the last 
two weeks of the month, by the mutiny of the 
Jhod])oro legion, consisting partly of cavalry and 
partly of infantry. Such of these men as were 
stationed at Erinpooi*a, about 550 in nunl^r, rose 
in mutiny on the 22d. They suddenly threw off 
their allegiance; seized the guns; made prisoners 
of LieutenantConolly and the European Serjeants; 
plundered the bazaar and some of the native 
villages; burned all tho officers’ bungalows, and 
destroyed or ajipropriated all that they found 
therein; lived in tents on tlie parade-ground for 
three days; and then marched off in tho direction 
of Nnseerabad. The cavalry, although forming 
part of the same legion, and sharing in the 
movement, protected the Europeans from the 
infantry. Among tho latter, it was only tho 
Hindustani portion which revolted; there were 
some Bhecls in the legion who remained faithful. 
On the preceding day (21st), about 100 men of 
the legion had mutinied at Mount Aboo; but as 
tlicre was a detachment of U.M. 83d there, the 
mutineers did nothing but hastily cscaiic. A 
native chieftain, the liao of Sihori, was prompt to 
render any aid ho could to Cajitain Hall at Mount 
Aboo. Another portion of tho Jhodpore legion 
Avas at Jhodpore itself, where the mutiny placed 
in great peril Captain Monck Mason, British 
resident at that native state; by his energy, he 
provided an asylum for many ladies and children 
who had been driven from other stations; but he 
himself fell by the swords of a body of mutinous 
ti-oopcr.s, under circumstances of mingled cowardice 
and brutality. 

The state of this part of India during July and 
August may be summed up in a few words. By 
the revolt of the Contingents of Scindia, Ilolkar, 
and Bhopal, and of the Jhodpore legion, English 
residents were driven from station to station in 
much peril and suffering, and English influence 
became for a time almost a nullity; but the native 
chieftains for the most part remained faithful, even 


though their troops revolted; and there were 
hopes of ultimate success from the arrival of 
relieving columns belonging to the Bombay army, 
Of that army, a few fragments of regiments 
occasionally displayed mutinous symptoms, but 
not to such a degree as to leaven the whole mass. 
What the officers felt through the treachery of the 
troops, and what their families suffered during 
all these strange events, need not again bo de¬ 
scribed; both phases of the Revolt have received 
many illustrations in former pages; but this 
chapter may fittingly close with two short extracts 
from letters relating to the mutinies at the stations 
of Mhow and Indore. An artillery officer, com¬ 
menting on tho ingratitude of the sepoys towards 
commanders who had always used them avcII, 
said: ‘ I must not foiget to mention that Colonel 
Platt was like a father to the men ; and that when 
he had an opportunity of leaving them and joining 
a European corps last summer, the men petitioned 
him to stay. He had been upwards of thirty years 
with then), and when the mutiny took place he 
had so much confidence in them that he rode up 
to their lines before we could get out. When we 
found him next moniing, both cheeks were blown 
off, his back completely riddled with balls, one 
through each thigh, his chin smashed into bis 
mouth, and three sabre-outs between the cbeek- 
bonc and temple; also a cut across the shoulder 
and the back of the ncclf.’ The following few 
words are from the letters of a lady who was 
among those that escaped death by flight from 
Indore; ‘ I have already given you an account 
of our three days and throe nights of wandering, 
with little rest and not much food, no clofiies to 

change, burning sun, and deluges of rain ; but- 

and I, i)erhaps, could bear theisc things better than 
othem, and suffered less. When wo heard the 
poor famishing children screaming f<jr food, we 
could but thank Cod that ours were not Avith us, 
but safe in England. We found kind friends here, 

and 1 am in Mrs-’s clothes; everything avc 

had being gone. The destructive Avretclies, after 
we left Indore, commenced doing all the damage 
they could—cutting up carpets Avith their tuhvars, 
smashing chaiidclicrs, marble tables, slabs, chairs, 
(fee.; they oven cut out the cloth and lining of our 
carriages, hacking up tho AAoodwork. The Resi¬ 
dency is uninhabitable, and almost all have lost 
everything. 1 might have saved a few things in 
the hour and a half that elapsed between the 
outbreak and our retre.at; but 1 had so relied on 
some of our defenders, and felt so secure of hohling 
on, that flight never for a moment occurred to me.’ 


Itote. 


The liritishiil the Military Siailona .—The reader will have 
gathered, from the details given in various chapters, that 
the stations at which the military servants of the Company 


resided, in the Mofuasil or eonntry dlsli ji'ts, liwe a i-eniai!.- 
ahle relation to the rndian tmvns and eities. they wen in 
most eases separated from the towns l.y disUmees varyin;; 
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from one mile to ten, and formed small tows in them- 
selvea Sometimes the civil officers Lad tlieii- bungalows 
and ciitchcries near these military cantonments ; while in 
other instmccs they were in or near the dty to which the 
cantonment was a sort of appendage. Snoh, with more or 
less variety of detail, was the case at Patna (Dinapoor), 
Benares (Ohunar), Cawnpore, Iiucknow, Allahabad, Fur- 
ruebabad (Futt^hur), Agra, Delhi, Gwalior, Lahore 
(Meean Meer), Hagpoor (Kamptee), Indore (Mhowl, 
Ilydcnibad (Secunderabad), Moorshedabad (Berhampore), 
Saugor, &C. The mai’ked separation between the native 
and the British portions of the military stations has been 
desoribed in a very aninmted way, by an able and distin¬ 
guished correspondent of the I'imes, one of whose letters 
contains the following paragraph: 

‘ For six miles along the banks of the Ganges extend the 
ruins of the English station of Cawniiore. Yon observe 
how distinct they ai'o from the city. The palace of the 
Victoria Ecgia at Chalsworth is not more unlike the dirty 
ditch in which lives the humble duck-weed—Belgravia is 
not more dissimilar to Spitidflolds—than is the English 
quarter of an Indian station to the city to wliich it is 
attached. The one is generally several miles away from the 
other. There is no common street, no UjA to connect the 
one with the others; anB the one knows nothing of the 
other. Here are broad roads, lined on each side with trees 
and walls, or with park-like grounds, inside which you can 
catch glimpses of gaily-painted one-storied villas, of hrick, 
covered with ccmcut, decorated with Cojintliian colonmides, 
port icoes, and broad verandahs—each in its own wide park, 
witli gardens in front, oreliards, and out-offices. There are 
narrow, tortuous, unpaved lanes, hemmed in by tottering, 
haggard, miserable houses, close and high, and packed 
as close as they can stand (and only for that Uicy would 


fall), swarming with a hungry-eyed population. The mosque 
and the Hindoo temple are near each other, but they both 

shun the ehurob, just ns the station avoids the city. 

In the station there are hotels, hall-rooms, magarines, shops, 
whore all the habits and customs of Europe, sometimes 
improved and refined by the influence of the East, are to be 
found; and when the cool of the evening sets in, out stream 
the carriages and horses and buggies, for the fashionable 
drive post the long line of detached villas within their 
neat endosures( surrounded ■ by shadowing groves and rich 
gardens. They pass the lines or barracks of the native 
infantry—a race of whom they know almost less tlian they 
do of the people of the town ; and they are satisfiod with> 
the respect of action, with the sadden uprising, the stiff 
attitude of attention, the cold salutoy regardless of the 
insolence and disliko of the eye; they chat and laugh, 
marry and are given in marriage, have their horse-races, 
their balls, their card-parties, their dinners, their plate, 
their tradesmen’s bills, their debts; in fact, tlieireveiything 
that English society lias, and thus they lived till the deluge 
came ujnm them. 'We all know how nobly they stemmed 
its force, what heroic struggles they made against its fury. 
But what a surjiriBC when it burst in iipuu tliom! 
What a blow to all their traditions I What a rebuke 
to their blind confidence! There is at the moment I 
write these lines a slight explosion close at hand, followed 
by the ascent of some dark columns of earth and bricks 
into the air. Wo arc blowing up the A6somhIy-room.s 
of Oawnporc in order to clear the ground in front of the 
guns of our intrenchment, and bUliard-rooms and ball¬ 
rooms are flying np in frj^ents te the skies. Is not tiiat 
a strange end for all Cawnpore society to come to '! Is it 
not a curious commentary on our rule, and on our position 
in India 



Native Musicians at a Sepoy station. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SIEGE OP DELHI: PINAL OPERATIONS. 



I PTER cloven weeks of hostile 
occupation, after seven weeks of 
besieging, the great city of Delhi 
] still remained in the hands of a 
1 mingled body of mutineers and 
frebels—mutineers who had thrown off 
f their soldierly allegiance to their British 
employers; and rebels who clustered 
around the shadowy representative of an 
extinct Mogul dynasty. Nay, more—not only was 
Delhi still unconquered at the end of July; it was 
relatively stronger than ever. The siege-army had 
been increased; hut the besiegers had increased 


in number in a still laiger ratio. General Anson * 
had had thirteen days of command, in reference to 
tho preparations for the reconquest of the cify, 
before his death; General Barnard, forty, before 
ho likewise died; General Reed, twelve, before 
retirement; General Wilson,■4birteen, by the end 
of July; and now the last-named commander 
was called upon*to measure the strength with 
which he could open the August series of siege- 
operations. 

It may he convenient slightly to recapitulate a 


chap, xlr-i PP. 230-SI48.' 
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few events, and to mention a few dates, connected 
with the earlier weeks of the siege, as a means of 
rcfi-cshiiig the memory of the reader concerning 
tlic train of operations which, in the present 
chapter, is to be traced to an end. 

It will be remembered, then, that as soon as the 
startling mutinies at Delhi and Meerut became 
known to the military authorities at the hill- 
stations, the 75th foot were ordered down from 
Kpssowlic, the 1st Europeans from Dugshai, and 
the 2d Europeans from Bubathoo—all to proceed 
to Umballa, there to foi'm portions of a siege-army 
for Delhi; that a siege-train was prepared at 
I’hillour; that Generals Anson and ll.arnard, and 
other officciD, hold a council of war at Umballa 
on the ICth of May, and concerted such plans as 
were jwiicticable on the spur of the moment; and 
that troo]« beg.an at once to march southeastward 
towards Delhi. Wo have fui-thor seen that Anson 
was troubled by tha^ presence of Bengal native 
troops whom ho could not trust, and by the 
scarcity of good artillerymen to accompany his 
siege-train; and that his oper.ations were suddenly 
ent olT by a fatal attack of cholera, under which 
lie rank on the 27th. Next we traced twelve days’ 
operations of Sir Henry Barnard, during which he 
bad advanced to llaneoput, Paniput, llhye, Alipore, 
Badtilla Serai, and Azadpore, to the ridge north¬ 
ward of Delhi, on which he established his sicgc- 
cami) on the 8lh of June; he had just been joined 
by General Wilson, who had beaten the enemy 
at Glia/eeoodeen Nuggur, and had crossed the 
Jumna from Meerut near Bhagput. Then came 
the diversified siege-operations of the month of 
.fune, with a force which began about .3000 strong, 
aided by 22 field-guns and 17 siege-guns and 
mortars—the arrival on the 9th of the Guide corps, 
after their snr]nasiug march in fiercely hot weather 
from Pcshawur; the bold attack made by the 
rebels on the same day ; the manifest proofs that 
the siege-giins were too light, too few, and too 
dist.ant, to b.atler the defences of the city; the 
commencement on the 13th, but the .speedy 
abandonment as impracticable, of a project for 
storming the place; the continual aiTival of 
mutineers to swell the number of defenders within 
Delhi; the daily sallies of the enemy; the daily 
weakening of the small British force; and the 
necessity for employing -one-half of the whole 
siege-army on picket-duty, to prevent surprises. 
Wo have seen how Hindoo llao’s house hccamo 
a constant target for tho enemy’s guns, and 
Metcalfe House for attacks of less frequency; 
how Major Kcid, with his Goorkhas and Guides, 
gsarded the ridge with indomitohlo steadiness, 
and made successful attacks on tho Ecdghah and 
Kissengunje suburbs; and how sedulously Barnard 
was forced to watch the movements of the enemy 
in the rear of his camp. Passing from June to 
July, the details of the former chapter told us that 
the siege-army became raised to about 6000 men, 
by various reinforcements early in the last-named 
month; that an assault of tho city was again 


proposed, and again abandoned; that insurgent 
troops poured into Delhi more rapidly than ever; 
that Sir Henry Barnard died on the 6th, worn 
down by anxiety and cholera; that numerous 
canal-bridges were destroyed, to prevent the 
enemy from gaining access to the rear of the 
camp; that tho British were continually thrown 
on the defensive, instead of actively prosecuting 
the siege; that the few remaining Bengal native 
troops in the siege-army were cither sent to tho, 
Punjaub, or disarmed and unhorsed, in distrust 
of their fidelity; that on the 17th, General Heed 
gavo lip the command which had devolved upon 
him after the death of Barnard, and was succccdod 
by Brigadier-general Wilson ; and that towards 
the close of the month tho enemy made many 
despei-ate attempts to turn tho flanks and rear of 
the sicgc-camp, requiring all tho skill of the British 
to frustrate them.* 

August arrived. Tho besieged, in every way 
stronger than the besiegers, continued their attacks 
on various sides of tlic heights. They gave annoy¬ 
ance, but at" the same time excited contempt by 
the manner in which they avoided open hand-to- 
hand conflicts. An officer of engineer.s, conimeiitiiig 
on this matter in a private letter, said: ‘ At Delhi, 
they are five or six to one against us, and see the 
miserable attempts they make to turn ns out of 
our position. They swarm up the lioights in front 
of our batteries by thousands; the ground is so 
broken and full of ravines and rocks, that they 
can come up the whole way unseen, or you may 
depend upon it they would never venture. If they 
had the pluck of a goose, their numbers might 
terrify ns. It is in tlie Subzee Mundcc that most 
of tlio hard lighting goes on ; they get into and 
on tho tops of the houses, and fire into our pickets > 
there; this goes on until wc send a force from 
camp to turn them out, which we invariably do, 
but not without loss. We have now cleared the 
ground all around of the trees, walls, and houses; 
as a consequence, there is a large clear space 
around our pickets, and Pandy will not venture 
out of cover; so wo generally let him pop away 
from a distance until ho is tired.’ Early in the 
month, an attempt was made to destroy the bridge 
of boats over the Jumna; tho rains had set in, 
tlio river was high, tho stream strong, and these 
wore deemed favourable conditions. The engineers 
started three ‘infernal machines,’ each consisting 
of a tub containing fifty pounds of powder, a stick 
jirotruding from the tub, and a spring connqpted 
with an explosive compound; the thcoiy was, 
that if tho tubs floated down to the bridge, any 
contact with the stick would explode tho contents 

* Ey comparing two wood-ciitt—‘ Bml’s-cyc View of Delhi’ (p. 
M), and ’Delhi from h'lagstait Tower’ (p. 76)—the reader will 
be asaisted in farming an idea of the relative poaitlone of tho 
matinoers within the clly, and of the British on the ridge and-ln 
the camp behind it. The ‘Blrd’a-eye View’ will be tho most 
nscfnl for this purpose, as combining the characteristics of a view 
and a plan, and shewing very clearly the river, the bridge of bouts, 
the camp, tho ridge, tho brakon ground in front of It, the Vlagstuff 
Tower, Metcalfe House, the Custora-housc, Hindoo Kao’s house, 
the Samoc House, tho ScUmgurh fort, tho city, the imperial palace, 
the Jummn Unslld, the walls and bastions, the western sabnrbs, fee. 
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of tlio tub, and destroy one or more of the boats 
of the bridge; but there is no record of success 
attending this adventure. The bridge of boats 
being a mile and a half distant from the batteries 
on the ridge, it could not be harmed by any guns 
at that time possessed by the British; and tlius 
the enemy, throughout the siege, had free and 
unmolested passage over the Jumna, fho supply 
of ammunition available to the mutineers seemed 
Jto bo almost inexhaustible; the British collected 
450 round shot that had been fired af them from 
the enemy’s guns in one day; and as the British 
artillerymen were few in number, they were 
worked nearly to exhaustion in kcc])ing up the 
necessary caunouado to repel the enemy’s fire. 
Although the ‘J’andics’ avoided contests in the 
open field, many of their movements were made 
with much secrecy and skill—especially that of 
the Jst of August, when at least 6000 troops 
ajipe-ircd in the vicinity of the British ]iositioD, 
by a combined movement from two dillcrent 
(piarters, and made an attack which nothing but 
the courage and skill of M.ajor- Reid ami his 
liaudful of brave fellows could have withstood. 
In some of these numerous oiierations, when the 
rainy season commenced, the amount of fatigue 
borne by the troops was excessive. It was the 
special duly of the cavalry, not being immediately 
available for siege-services, to guanl the rear of 
the camp from surprise; and to insure this result, 
they held themselves ready to ‘boot and saddle’ 
at a few minutes’ notice—glad if they could insure 
only a few hours of sleep in the twenty-four. 
Many an ofliccr, on jiiekct or reconnoitring duty, 
would be in the saddle twelve hours together, in 
torrents of rain, without food or refreshment of 
any kind. Yet, with all their trials, they spoke 
and wrote cheerfully. An artilleiy-oflicer said: 
‘Our position here is certainly by nature a won¬ 
derfully secure one; and if the Paudics couhl not 
have found a better place than Delhi as the head¬ 
quarters of their mutiny, with an unlimited maga¬ 
zine at their disposal, I doubt if we could have 
been so well oflf anywhere else. Providence has 
assisted us in every \vay. From the beginning, 
the weather has been most propitious; and in 
cantonments I have never seen troops so healthy 
as they are here now. Cholera occasionally pays 
us a visit, but that must always be expected in a 
large standing camp. The ri ver Junina completely 
protects our left flank and front; while the large 
jheel (watci’-coureo) which runs away to the south¬ 
west is at this season quite impassable for miles, 
preventing any surprise on our right flank; so 
that a few cavalry arc sufficient as a guard for 
three fiiees of our position’—that is, a few, if 
constantly on the alert, and never shirking a hard 
day’s work in any weather. 

The enemy gradually tired of attacks on the 
rear of the camp, which uniformly failed; but 
they did not cease to maintain an aggressive 
attitude. Early in the month, they commenced 
a series of cflbrts to drive the British from the 


Metcalfe post or picket. This Metcalfe House, the 
peaceful residence of a civil-service officer until 
the disastrous 11th of May, had become an import¬ 
ant post to the besiegers. As early as four days 
after the arrival of the siege-army on the ridge, 
the enemy had emerged from tho city, concealed 
themselves in some ravines around Bir T. Met¬ 
calfe’s house, and thence made a formidable attack 
on the Flagstaff Towei’. To prevent a recurrence 
of this danger, a laigc picket w'as sent to occupy 
thcdionse, and to form it into a river-side or left 
flank to the siege-position. This picket was after¬ 
wards thrown in advance of the house, and 
divided into three [lorlions—one on a mound 
near tho road leading from the Cashmere Gate to 
the cantonment Suddei- bazaar; a second in a 
house midway between this mound and the river; 
and a third in a range of stables clo.se to tho river. 
All tho portions of this picket were gradually 
strengthened by the engineers, as reinforcements 
reached them. The Flagstaff Tower was also well 
guarded; and as the night-sentries paced the 
whole distance between the tower and the Metcalfe 
]iickets, tho bolt of rugged ground between the 
ridge and the river was effectually rendored im¬ 
passable for the enemy. These various accessions 
of strength, however, were made only at intervals, 
as opportunity offered ; at the time now under 
notice, they were very imjicrfectly liuished. The 
enemy plied the Metcalfe picket vigorously with 
shot and shell, from guns brought out of the 
Cashmere Gate and posted a few hundred yard.s 
in advance of the city wall; while a number of 
infantry skirmishers, many of whom were rillc- 
men, kept up a nearly incessant fire from tho 
jungle in front. Although the losses .at tho Mid- 
c.alfe picket were not numerous, owing to the good 
cover, the approach to it for reliefs, etc., was ren¬ 
dered extremely perilous; and as this species of 
attack was in many ways annoying to the British, 
General Wilson resolved to frustrate it. He placed 
under tho command of Brigadier Showers a force 
of about 1300 men,* by whom the insurgents 
were suddenly surprised on the morning of the 
12th, and driven ofl‘ with great loss. It was a 
sharp contest, for the brigadier bad more than a 
hundred killed and wounded. Showers himself 
was in the list of wounded ; as were also Majnr 
Coke, Captain Grcvillc, Lieutenants SUcnili; 
James, Lindesay, Mauusell, and Owen. Four guns 
belonging to the enemy wore captured and brought 
into camp ; but tho chief advantage derived from 
tho skirmish was in securing the .abandonment of a 
mode of attack likely to be very annoying to the 
besiegers. Tho insurgents, it is true, by i>lacing 
guns on the opposite side of the Jumna, frcquenlly 
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sent a shot or shell across j but the danger here 
was lessened by shifting the camp of the let 
Punjatfb infantry. 

That the siegc-anny was weakened by these 
])erpctual encounters, need hardly be said. Every 
(lay witnessed the canying of many gallant fellows 
to the camp-hospital or to the grave. At about 
the middle of August, the force comprised 3571 
Europeiin officers and men, and 2070 native officera 
and men, fit for duty; with 28 horse-artillery guns 
(6 and 9 pounders) and a small supply of siege- 
artillery, A detail of the component elements of 
the force, and of the ratio which the effectives boro 
to the sick and wounded, will bo more usefully 
given presently in connection with the September 
operations. Knowing well from dearly-bought 
experience that ho could not successfully assault 
and capture Delhi with his present force, General 
Wilson looked anxiously for reinforcements from 
the I’unjaub, which were due about the middle of 
the month. Indeed, all in camp were prepared to 
welcome one who, from the daring and energy which 
characterised nearly all the operations with which 
he liad been intrusted, had earned from some the 
title of the ‘Lion,’ from others that of the ‘Bayard,’ 
of the Pupjaub. This was Brigadier-general Nichol¬ 
son, a soldier who had attained to that rank at an 
unusually early ago. About the end of Juno, Sir 
John Lawrence had intrasted to him a flying 
column which had been organised at Wuzeerabad,* 
but which had undei^one many vicissitudes; for 
Nicholson had been compelled to disarm all the 
Bengal native troops who were in his column. As 
we have seen in former pages, the brigadier struck 
terror into the mutineers, and swept away bands 
of rebels in front and on either side of him in the 
region between the Chenab and the Sutlej. He 
nearly annihilated the Sealkoto mutineers near 
Goordaspore,+ and then cleared the country during 
a long inarch, in fearfully hot wea'ther, to Delhi. 
He himself with a few companions roacliod the 
city on the 8th of August; but the bulk of his 
column did not arrive till the 14th. Its composi¬ 
tion had undergone some change; and it nnw 
comprised H.M. 52d foot, the remaining wing of 
the Cist foot, the 2d Punjaub infantry, 200 Moultan 
horse, and a small force of artillery—in all, about 
1100 Europeans and 1400 Punjaub troops. Valu¬ 
able, however, as was this accession of strength, 
it could not immediately affect the siege-operations; 
seeing that it was necessary to await the arrival of 
another siege-train, which Sir John Lawrence 
had caused to be collected at Ferozpore, and which 

* II.M. light infantry. 

Sfith Bengal native infantry. 

B(1 Pui^aub infantry. 

titli Bengal native cavalry, ono wing. « 

Moulton horse. 

Bawe’s troop of hvrse>artillury. 

Smyth’s troop of nativo fout>artiUery. 

Bourchler's light-infantry battery. 

'I During that famous pursuit and defeat of the Sealkoto muti¬ 
neers, a wing of H.M. 52d foot marched alxty-two miles In forty- 
eigiit hours of an Indian summer, besides fighting with an (»icmy 
who rcsistc'd witii more than their usual determination. It w’hs 
woric vrorthy of a rogimeat Which had marched three thousand 
miles in/our f/ears. 


was on its way to Delhi, witii great stores of 
ammunition. 

As soon as General Wilson found himself aided 
by the energetic Nicholson, he gave additional 
efficiency to his army by grouping the infantry into 
four brigades, tlius constituted; First brigade, 
under Brigadier Showers, H.M. 75th foot, 2(1 
Bengal Europeans,'and the Kumaon battalion of 
Goorkhas; Second, under Colonel Lenfield, II.M. 
52d foot, H.M. 60th Eifles, and the Sirraoor battalion 
of Goorkhas; Tkird, under Colonel Jones, II.M. 
8th foot, H.M. 61st foot, and Eothney’s Sikhs; 
Fourth, under Brigadier Nicholson, 1st Bengal 
Europeans, 1st Punjaub infantry (Coke’s rifles), and 
2d Punjaub infantry (Green’s Eifles). The' Guides 
were not brigaded, but were loft free for service 
in any quarter. The cavalry was placed under 
Brigadier Grant, and the artillery under Brigadier 
Garbctt. Nicholson had brought with him a 
few guns; nevertheless it was necessary, just 
remarked, to wait for a regular siege-train before a 
bombardment of the city could be attempted. The 
camp, organised as it now was, although it put on 
a somewhat more regular appearance than before, 
was a singular phenomenon, owing to the mode' 
in which European and Asiatic dements were 
combined in it. An officer who was present 
through all the operations has given, in a letter 
which went the round of the newspaperi!, a graphic 
account of the camp, with its British and native 
troops, its varieties of costume, its dealers and 
servants, its tents and animals, and all the details 
of a scene picturesque to an observer Avho could for 
a moment forget the stern meaning which underlay 
it.'^''- About the time of Nicholson’s arrival, Iiieu- 
tenant Ilodson was intrusted by General Wilson 
with an enterprise small in character but useful in 
result. It was to watch a party of the enemy who 
had moved out from Delhi on tlie Eohtuk road, and 
to afibrd support, if aecessary, cither to Bouceput or 
to tlio Jhcend rajah, who remained faithful to his 
alliance with the Britisli. Hodson started on the 
night of the 14th of August with a detachment of 
about 350 cavalry, comiwising 230 of the irregular 
lioi-sc named after himself, 100 Guide cavalry, and 
a few Jhoeud cavalry. The enemy were known 

* * 'Vl’bat a sight our camp would be oven to those who visited 
Sebastopol! The long lines of tents, the thatched hovels of tlio 
nativo sen’ants, the rows of horses,the parks of artillery, the Knglisi) 
soldier in his gray linen coat and trousers (ho has fought as bravely 
as ever without pipeclay), tho Sikhs with tlielr red and blue turbans, 
the Afgltans with thoir red and blue tUrbans, thoir wild air, and 
their gay he.xd-dresscs and coloured saddle-clotiis, and the little 
((oorkhos, dressed up to the ugliness of demons in black worsted 
Kilmarnock hats and woollen coats—tiie truest, bravest soldiers in 
our pay. 'I'here are scarcely any Boorbeahs (Ulndustanls) icfl in 
our ranks, but of native servants many a sdore. In the rear aro 
tlu> booths of tho native baxaars, and further out on ^e plain tho 
thousands of camels, bullocks, and horses that carry oUr baggage. 
Tho Boldieis are loitering through the lines or in the bazaars. 
Suddenly tho alarm is sounded. Every one rushes to his tent. Tiio 
infantry soldier seizes his musket and slhigs on his pouch, the 
artilleryman gets his guns ham^sed, the Afghan rides out to 
explore i in a few minutes everybody is in his place. 

* If we go to the aummit of the ridge of bUl which separates us 
ft'om the city, wc see the river winding along to the teft^ the bridge 
of boats, the towers of the palace, and ^ high roof and minarets 
of tlic groat mosque, the roofli and garaens of the doomed oity, 
and the elegantdooklng walls, wiUi batteries hei'e and Uie>«, the 
w'hite smoke of which rises elowly up among the green foliage that 
dusters round the ramparts.* 
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to have passed through Samplah on the way to 
Rohtuk; and Ilodson resolved to anticipate them 
by a flank-movement. On the 16tb, at the village 
of Khurkowdeh, he captured a largo number of 
mutineer cavalry, by a stratagem at once bold 
and ingenious. On the 16th the enemy marched 
to Rohtuk, and Hodson in pursuit of them. On 
the 17th skirmishes took place near Rohtuk itself; 
but oil tile 18tli Ilodson succeeded in drawing forth 
the main body of rebels, who suffered a speedy and 
complete defeat. They wore not simply mutineers 
from Delhi; they comprised many depredatory 
bodies that greatly troubled such of the petty 
rajahs as wished to remain faitliful to or in alliance 
with the British. Lieutenant Ilodson, by dispersing 
them, aided in pacifying the district around the 
siege-camp—a matter of much consideration. A 
letter from one of the ofiicors of the Guides will 
afford a good idea of the manner in which all 
fought in tliosc stirring times, and of the lan- 
■gnage in which tho deeds were narrated when the 
forinnlity of official documents was not needed.* 

For ton days after Nicholson’s arrival, little 
w.as effected on either side save this skirmish of 
Hudson’s Jit Rohtuk. Wilson did not want to 
begin; it was not his strategy; he steadily held 
his own until the formidable siege-train could 
arrive. On tho other hand, tho enemy were 
foiled in every movement; all their attacks had 
failed. 

Nicholson was on tho alert to render good 
service; and tho opportunity was not long in 
presenting itself. His energy as a soldier and 
his skill as a general w'cre rendered very conspi¬ 
cuous in his battle of Nnjuffghur, resembling in 
its tactics some of those in which Havelock had 
been engaged. General Wilson obtained intelli¬ 
gence that a force of tho enemy was advancing 
from Delhi towards Bahadoorghur, with the 
apparent intention of attacking the siege-camp 
in the rear; the distance between tho city and 
the town being about twenty miles, and tho 


* * The llvfit day wo marched io a place called Khurliowdch, hut 
Rurh a mtirch! 'We Imd to go through water for miles up to tho 
horses’ girths. We took Khurkowdeli by Biirpriso, and Ilodson 
inunodiately placed men oVer the gates, and wo wont in. Shot one 
scoundrel instantor, cut down another, and took a rcssaldar (native 
officer) and some sowars (troopers) prisoners, and oamc to a house 
occupied i)y some more, who would not let us in at uU; at last, wc 
I'usiicd in and found the rascals had taken to tho upper story, and 
still kept us at boy. There was only one door and a kiikee 
(window). I shoved in my head through tho door, with a pUlol 
in niy hand, and got a clip over my turban for my pains; my 
pistol missed fire at the inmi's breast (you must send me a revolver), 
so I got out of that as fast as I oontd. and then tried the kirkee 
with the other barrel, and vciy nearly got anothor out. We tried 
every means to get in, but could not, so we fired tho house, and 

out they rushed a muck among us, Tho ilMt fellow went at-. 

who wounded him, but somehow or other ho slipped and fell on his 
back. I saw him ffiU, and, thinking he was hurt, rushed to the 
raceue. A (luide got a chop at tho fellow, and 1 gave him such a 
swinging hack-hander that he fell dead. I then went atVnother 
fellow rushing by my left, and sent my sword through him, like 
butter, and bagged him. 1 then looked round nnd saw a sword 
come crash on Iho shoulders of a poor youth; oh, siioh a cut *, and 
up went the sword again, and the next moment tiie boy would liave 
been in eternity, but X ran forward and covered him with my sword 
and saved him. Baring this It was over with seven men. . had 
shot ono with his revolver, and the other four were cut down at 
once. Having polished off those fellows, we held an impr<Hnptu 
court-martial on those we had taken, and shot them all~miu‘. 
derers every one, who were justly rewarded for ^cir deeds.' 


latter being nearly due west of the former. Or, 
as seems more probable (seeing that all attacks 
on the rear of the camp had signally failed), the 
enemy may have intended to cross tho jHujnfi- 
ghur jheel or water-course, and intercept the 
siege-train which they as well as tho British 
knew to bo on the way from Forozpore. One 
account of the matter is, that Bukhtar Siugb, a 
rebel who had gained unenviable notoriety at 
BarciUy, had got into disfavour with the King of 
Delhi for his wjint of success as one of tho military 
leaders within the city; that ho had offered, if a 
good force were only placed at his disposal, to 
wipe off tho discredit by a crowning victory over 
the Foringhecs; and that, in pursuance of this 
object, he projwed to get in rear of the siege- 
camp, intercept the expected siege-train, caiffurc 
it, and cut off’ .all communication between tho 
camp and Umballa. Whatever m.ay have been 
the main ]>nrposo, the expeditionary force was of 
considcrablo strength, amounting to 7000 men, 
and comprising tho whole or large portions of 
six mutinied infantry regiments, three of irre¬ 
gular cavalry, and numerous artillery. Tlie 
general, on receipt of this information, at 
once placed a column* under the comm.and of 
Brig.adicr Nicholson, with instructions to frustrate 
the operations of the enemy. The brigadier 
started at daybreak on tho 25tli of August, 
crossed two difficult swamps, and arrived at 
Nanglooe, a village about midway between Delhi 
and Bahadoorghur. During a halt and a recon¬ 
noitre, it was found that the enemy had ero-ssed 
a bridge over the Nnjuffghur jheel, and would 
probably encamp in the .afternoon near the town 
of the same name. Nicholson determined to 
push on against them that same evening. After 
another ten-mile march, during which his troops 
had to wade through a sheet of water three feet 
deep, he came up with tho enemy about five 
o’clock, and found them posted in a position two 
miles in length, extending from the bridge to tho 
town; they had thirteen gnus, of which four were 
in a strong position at an old serai on their left 
centre. The bVigadicr, after a brief rccounaLssanec, 
resolved first to attack the enemy’s left centre, 
which was their strongest point, and then, 
‘changing front to tho left,’ sweep down their 
lino of guns towards tho bridge. His gnus having 
fired a few rounds, the critical moment for a 
ehnif^e arrived; he addressed his men, told them 
what a bayonet charge had always been in the 
British army, and shouted—‘Advance!’ TIu; 
infantry charged, and drove the enemy out of the 


n.M. 9lh Lancers 
Galdc cavalry 
2(1 Piinjaub cavaliTf 
Moultan horse. 
ll.M. Cist foot, 

1st Bengal Europeans 
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2(1 Vanjaub Infantry 
■Sappers and Miners, 
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serai with great impetuosity. He then changed 
front to the left, and so completely outflanked 
the enemy that tliey fled at onco from the field, 
leaving, thirteen guns behind fiiem. While this 
was being done. Lieutenant Lumsden advanced 
to Nujufl||hur, and cleared it of insurgents. A 
small number of the enemy concealed themselves 
in the neighbouring village of Nuglee; and when 
attacked, in a way that left no loophole for escape, 
they fought so desperately as to bring down a con¬ 
siderable number of Lumsdon’s party, including the 
lieutenant himself. The enemy’s cavalry effected 
little or nothing; while Nicholson’s was employed 
chiefly in guarding baggage and escorting guns. 
Nicholson passed the night near the bridgCi which 
had been the object of a fierce attack and defence 
daring the evening, and which ho succeeded in 
blowing up about two o’clock in the morning— 
thus catting off one of the few approaches by 
which the mutineers from the city could get to the 
main line of road behind the camp. Nicholson 
returned to camp on the 26th, after a few hours’ 
rest for bis exhausted troops. They had indeed had 
a hard day’s labour on the 25th; for they marched 
eighteen miles to the field of battle—starting at 
daybreak, and crossing two diflicult swamps 
before they could arrive at Nauglooe; and, to 
use the words of their commander in his dis¬ 
patch, ‘as it would not have been prudent to 
take the baggage across the ford at Bapiwla, they 
were obliged, after fourteen hours’ mai-chihg and 
fighting, to bivouac on the field without food or 
covering of any kind.’ There seems to have been 
something wrong here. One of the officers has 
said: ‘Unfortunately, through some mistake, I 
suppose, the grog for the men had not arrived, 
nor commissariat rations; and it is wonderful how 
they bore up against the privations of a long 
march, some hard fighting, and no food. A little 
grumbling was occasionally hoard, but good- 
liuniour and cheerfulness were the order of the 
day.’ Such of them as had time to sleep at all 
during the night, slept on the damp ground; but 
all these exigencies of a soldier’s life were soon 
Ibrgotten, and thO troops returned to camp in 
high .spirits at their success. Nicholson had 
relied fully on the Punjaubees In the day of 
battle, and they justified his reliance, for they 
emulated the courage and soldierly qualities of 
the European troops who formed the ilile of the 
force. Ho had to regret the loss of 25 killed, 
including Lieutenants Lumsden and Gabbett; 
and of 70 wounded, including Major Jacob and 
Lieutenant Elkington. Tire brigadier’s official 
dispatch contained some curious particulars not 
always given in such documents. It appears that 
daring the day his men fired off 17,000 musket 
and rifle charges, and 650 cannon-shot and shells 
—a murderous torrent, that may perhaps convoy 
to the mind of a reader some faint idea of the 
terrible ordeal of a battle. He captured all the 
enemy’s guns and ammunition; but a better result 
was, the frustration of an attack which might 


have been very annoying, if not dangerous, on 
the rear of the camp. Of the guns captured, nine 
were English field-pieces, formerly belonging to 
the regular Bengal army; while the other four 
were native brass guns belonging to tho imperial 
palace at Delhi. 

Tho Delhi insurgents, whether well or ill com¬ 
manded, manifested no careless inattention to what 
was occurring outside the city walls. They were 
nearly always well informed of tho proceedings of 
the besiegers. They know that a laige siege-train 
was expected, which they much longed to intercept; 
they knew that Brigadier Nicholson had gone out 
to Nuja%hnr on tho morning of the 25th; they 
knew that he had not returned to camp on the 
morning of the 26th; and they resolved on another 
attack on the camp in. its then weakened state. 
All was in vain, however; in this as in every 
similar attempt they were beaten. As soon 
as they made their appearance. General Wilson 
strengthened his pickets. The enemy commenced, 
by a fire with field-guns from Ludlow Castle 
against the Mo.sque picket; but tho attack never 
became serious; it was steadily met, and the 
enemy, after suffering severely, retired into the 
city. 

During the later days of Augtist, the enemy 
attempted little more than a series of skirmishing 
attacks on the pickets. If, once now and then, 
they appeared in force outside the walls as though 
about to attack in a body, the intention was 
speedily abandoned, and they disappeared again 
within the city. No evidence was afforded that 
they were headed by any officer [losscssing unity 
of command and military ability. There was no 
Sevajee, no Ilyder among them. ‘Often,’ as an 
eye-witness observed, ‘ like an undisciplined mob, 
at best merely an agglomeration of regiments, the 
rebels have attacked us agtiin and again, and 'fiercely 
enough when under cover, but always with a 
poverty of conception and want of plan that 
betrayed tho absence of a master-mind. And now 
that they know strong reinforcements have joined 
our army, and that the day of i-ctribution is not 
far distant—although they may make an attempt to 
intercept the siege-train—yet by their vacillating 
and abortive gatherings outside the walls, and 
by the dissensions and desertions that arc rife 
within, they shew that the huge body of the insur¬ 
rection is still witliout a vigorous and life-giving 
spirit.’ 

True as this may have been in the particular 
instance, it is nevertheless impossible not to be 
struck with tho fact that the mutineers maintained 
a remarkable degree of organisation after they had 
forsworn their allegiance; tho men of all the cprps 
rallied round the colours belonging to each parti¬ 
cular regiment; and those regiments which had 
customarily been massed into brigades, long strove 
to maintain the brigade character. Although the 
insurrection possessed few elements of unity, 
although the rebels could not form an army, or 
operate comprehensively in the field, they sought 
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to maintain tlio organisation which their lato 
Rritish masters had given to them. Thoi-o had 
nsiially been a brigade of two, throe, or four 
native regiments at each of the larger military 
stations; from the station the brigade took its 
name; and when the mutiny was many montlis 
old, the mutineers wore still recognisable as 
belonging to the brigades w'hioh they had once 
loyally served—such as the Bareilly brigade, the 
Nccmnch brigade, the Dinapoor brigade, the 
Nuscorabad brigacle, &c. Although single regi¬ 
ments and fragments of regiments entered Delhi, 
to maintain the standard of rebellion against the 
English ‘ raj, ’ nevertheless the majority were 
distinguishable as brigaded forces. The Delhi 
brigade itself, consisting of the 38th, 04th, and 74th 
regiments native infanty, formed the material on 
which the Meerut brigade had worked on the 11th 
of May. ’fhis Meerut brigade comprised the 11th 
and 20lh infantry, and the 3d cavalry. On the 
Kith of June arrived the Nuscorabad brigade, con¬ 
sisting of the 15th and 30lh infantry, with horse 
and foot artillery; on the 22d, the Jullundnr and 
I’hillonr brigadets entered, comprising the 3il, 36th, 
and Gist infantry, and the 6th cavalry; on the 1st 
ami 2d of Juno camo the Bareilly or llohilcund 
brigade, including the 18tl), 28tli, 29th, and 68tli 
infantry, and the 8th irregular cavalry ; and later 
in the same inonlli came the Neetnucli and Jhansi 
brigades. Even when combined within the walls 
ofDellii, each Iwigadc cr)nstituted a sort of family 
or eonimnnity, having to a great c.'ctent a way 
and a will of its own. The history of a hundred 
years has shewn that the sepoys always fought 
well when well commanded ; and their incflectivo 
fighting as mutinecre may licneo bo attributed 
in part to tho fact that they were not well 
commanded. 

] t was about tills period, the latter half of August, 
that an unfortunate English lady—unfortunate in 
being so long in the hands of brutal men—escaped 
from Delhi under circumstances which were nar¬ 
rated by the Bombay and Calcutta newspapers as 
below.* Sbe was the wife of one of tho civil 
officers of the Company engaged at Delhi before 
the mutiny ; but as the newspaper nan’ativcs were 

» «^Irs-, the wire of Mr —maJe her escape from Delhi on 

the inovning of i!)o liUb. I’oor creuturo, Bbe almost icduced 
to a hhelcloii; as she bad been kept in a sort of dungeon while in 
Delhi. Two chuprassoes, who, it uppoitrs, havo all along been 
faithful to her, aided her in making her attempt to escape. They 
passed through tho ^jmeer Gate, but not wholly unobserved by the 
mutineers' sentries, ns one of tho chuprassoes was shot by them. 
U boiug dark at tho time, sho lay hidden among the long web* 
grass until tho dawn of day, when sho sent tho chuprassoe to 
reconnoitre, and as hick would have It, he camo across tho 
Kuropcan picket stationed at Subzeo Mundec. 8o soon as ho 
could discover who they wore, he went and brought tho lady into 
tlie picket>houso amongst the soldiers, who did ^1 they could to 
insure bor {>afct 3 ’. As soon as she arrivod inside tho square, sho 
fell down upon hor knees, and offered up a prayer to Heaven for 
her safo deliverance. All sho had round hor body was a dirty 
piece of cloth, and another piece folded round hor head, hho was 
In a terrible condition; but 1 feel assured that thero was not a single 
b'uropcan but felt greatly concerned in her behalf; and somo even 
shed tears of pity when they heard the tale of woe that sho related. 

being interrogated by the officers for a short time, Captain 
Dailey provided a doolie for her, and sent her under escort safe to 
camp, where sho has been provided with a staff-tent, and every¬ 
thing that she requires.’ 


:^oi 

not always correct in matters of identification, the 
name will not be given here. 

September arrived, and with it many indications 
that the siego would soon present now and import¬ 
ant features. Littlo is known of what passed 
within Delhi during those days; but General 
Wilson learned from various sources that the 
mutineers were in a very dissatisfied state nt the 
failure of all thoir attempts to dislodge the 
besiegers, or even to disturb in any material degree 
tho plan of tho siege. They were without a rcsjion- 
• sible and efficient leader, and were split up into 
small sections; they had no uiiitotl scheme of 
operations; nor were they adequately provided 
with money to meet thoir daily demands. 

With the besiegers, on the other hand, prospects 
were brightening. Tho siege-train, when it arrived 
early in September, made a formidable increase in 
the ordnance before Dcllii. As the name implies, 
the guns were larger, and carried shot and shell 
more weighty, than those nsed in battles and 
skirmishes; their main purpose being to make 
breaclics in the defenco-woi'ks of the city, through 
which infantry might enter and capture the idaee. 
Sir John Lawrence had been able to collect in the 
I’unjaub, and send to Delhi from Forozporc, a train 
of about thirty heavy pieces of artillery, (■onsisting 
of guns, howitzers, and mortars of large calibre. 
The difficulty was not to obtain the gnus, but to 
secure and to forward men to escort them, animals 
to draw them, ammunition to servo them, carriages 
to convey the auxiliary stores, food ami camp- 
equipage for the men, fodder for the animals— 
whether horses, oxen, camels, or elephants. Siicli 
was the disturbed state of India at that time, that 
Lawrence had not been able to send tins rein¬ 
forcement until September; and even then, all 
his skill, influence, and cnorg 3 ’, were required to 
surmount the uumoroiis difficulties. About the 
same time there arrived in camp a Belooch 
battalion from Kiiraclice, tho 4th I’unjaub infantry, 
the Fatal! Irregular Horse, and reinforcements 
to II.M. 8th, 24th, 52(1, and COth regiments. Tho 
siege-army now reached an aggregate of about 
9000 men of all arms, eftcctives and non-eflbetives, 
uicludiiig gun-lascars, sycc-drivci-s, Funjaubcc 
Sappers and Miners, native infantry recruits, and 
other men not comprised in regular regiments. 
There w'cre also near the camp or on their march 
to it, numerous troops bclougiug to tho Cashmere, 
jheend, and Fntialah Contingents. Out of the 
total number of troops of all kinds, Wilson hoped 
to be enabled to find 9000 cfl'cctivc infantry to 
make an assault on tho city after a bombanl- 
ment. To what extent this hope was realised, we 
shall see presently. 

It is important to boar clearly in mind tlio 
relative positions of the besiegers and the be¬ 
sieged, the siogc-camp and the fortified city, .at 
that time. Let it not be foigottcn that the British 
position before Delhi, from the early days of J une 
to those of September, *was purely a defensive one. 
The besiegers could neither invest, the cit\' nor 
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batter down its walls; the troops being too few 
for tbe first of these enterprises, and the guns too 
weak for the second; while an assault, though 
twice intended, was not attempted, because there 
was no force suflioiont to hold the city, even if it 
wore captured. The position on the north of the 
city, from Metcalfe House to the Subzee Mundee, 
was the only one which they couM successfully 
maintain. Nevertheless, though limited to that 
one side, it was invaluable, because it enabled the 
British to keep open a road of communication 
with the northwest, whence all supplies must, 
necessarily be obtained. The English public, 
grieved and irritated by the astounding news from 
India, often reproach^ Barnard and Wilson for 
their delay in ‘ taking Delhiand many of the 
officers and soldiers on the spot longed for some 
dashing movement that would restore British 
prestige, and give them their hour of revenge 
against the mutineers. Subsequent expcriencg| 
however, has gone far to pr ^ ^ 

been tliutf' 

account of the 4e^^iP fbund a j)lace ai^i^ the' 
Blue-books: ‘ Wh^ffiV the city might or might 
not have been carried by a mtp de main, as was 
contemplated first in June and afterwards in July, 
it is needless now to inquire; but judging from 
the resistance wo afterwards experienced in the 
actual assault, when we had been greatly rein¬ 
forced in men and guns, itappeaffi to me fortunate 
the attempt was not made. ,3?he strength of the 
place was never supposed to cCnsist in the strength 
of its actual dofmccs, though these were much 
undervalued; but every city, even Avithout forti*- 
fiCations, is, from its very nature, strongly defon- : 
siblc, unless it can bo effectually surrounded or 
bombarded. Moreover, within Delhi, the enemy 
possessed a magarjuo containing upwards of two 
hundred guns, and an almost inexhaustible supply 
of ammunition; while their numbers were cer¬ 
tainly never less than double those of the besiegers.’ 
But, more than this, Delhi was not so weak a 
place as jmblic opinion in England at that time 
represented it to be. The numerous bastions 
presented regular faces and flanks of masonry, 
with properly cut embrasures. The portions of 
wall or curtain between the bastions Avere twenty- 
four feet high, tAvo-thiids of the height being twelve 
feet thick, and the remainder near the top being 
a parapet three feet in, thickness. Oulsidc tho 
wail was a broad beam of ledge, screened by a 
parapet as a place for musketeers; below the beam 
was a ditch, sixteen feet deep by twenty foot wide 
at the. bottom, Avith well-conslruotod. escarp and 
counterscarp; and a good sloping glacis, descend¬ 
ing from the outer edge of tho ditch, covered nearly 
half the height of the wall from all assaults by dis¬ 
tant batteries. Captain Norman, who was present 
during the whole of the siege as assistant adjutant- 
general, and who wrote a very lucid semi-official 
account of the siege-operafiions, fully corroborates 
this statement of the strength of the position. 


As a memento of a remavkablo event in tho 
military history of India, it may be acceptable to 
present here a detailed list of all tho troops con¬ 
stituting the siege-army of Delhi in the second 
week of September, when the assault was about to 
bo made. The number, it will be seen, was 9866,^ 
besides ‘unarmed and undisciplined pioneers,’ of 
whom no enumeration was given. These, it 
must be remembered, were all ejectivc troops, 
and did not include those who were disabled by 
wounds or sickness. It should also bo observed, 
that the Cashmere, Jheond, and Putialah Con¬ 
tingents find no place in this list; they were 
scarcely mentioned by General Wilson in bis 
dispatches, although from other sources of infor¬ 
mation they seem to have reached nearly three 
thousand in number. Why tho general and his 
Btaif should have had to make tho entry ‘ strength 
unknown,’ in reference to them, docs not clearly 
car. Concerning the other or more important 
,#onts of the array, many of the regiments were 
re'j^esented only by detachments or wings in tbe 
>caipp, the rest being at other places; tint all that 
need be noted in tlie list is the exact number of 
men. Glancing over this list, it is impossible to 
avoid being struck with tho fact how nearly 
the Oudian or Hindustani element is excluded 
from it. There are Europeans, Goorkhas, Sikhs, 
Punjaubocs, Bcloochces, and mountaiiicci-s from 
tho Afghan frontier; but the only entry referring 
clearly to the Bengal native army is that of 78 
men of the 4th irregular cavalry, and these apjicar 
in the unsoldicrlike condition,* ‘ disarmed and 
unhorsed.’ The horse-artillery were frequently 
referred to in dispatches by the names of the 
officers in command—^such as Tombs’, Tiirnci'’.s, 
Renny’s, and ' Remington’s troops; while two 
light field-batteries were named after Snott and 
Bourchior. There'were also several companies of 
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foot-artillery serving with the siege-guns, which 
altogclhcr numbered more than sixty heavy pieces 
of ordnance of various kinds. It has been said 
above that the list of 986(1 excluded sick and 
wounded; these latter numbered at that time no 
less than 3074; therefore the total of all ranks and 
all degrees of efficiency nearly rooehed 13,000 men, 
even excluding the unennmerated pioneers and 
contingents. In five regiments alone there were 
J300 men sick and wounded, almost equalling in 
number those in an ctFoctive state; the 62d royal 
vcgimcni and the Sirmoor battalion exhibited a 
greater number on the sick-list than on that of the 
clfectives. 

Now commenced those operations of siogo- 
warf.irc which depend more on engineers and 
artillerymen than on infantry and cavalry—the 
airangomcnts for bringing near the city guns 
numerous and powerful enough to batter the 
v.'alls. All hand' were busy. The engineers a al L 
their assistants had made 10,000 fascines, loJ^B 
r,abions, and 100,000 fandbags; flcld-magazi^,^ 
fiahnp-l.idder.s, and spare platforms had bfitt 
made in great number. The north sido of •tlie ’ 
city being that which was to bo assaulted, it was 
U'sohcd to maintain the ri"hl of the position 
strongly against (he enemy, mIiiIo the mainottack 
was pivlied on the lett—first, beeause the river 
Mould ]>rolect the left flank of tho advancing 
( diiniiis; and, secondly, because the troops would 
lind them eixs in comjiarativcly open ground in 


that jia 
enoped 
One of 
a lieiuli 
. I the CO 


a 'nccessful a.s.5anlt, instead of being 
iirow and fiercely defenJed streets, 
idiary incasiiros taken wa« 

>ft ol the Saipe- 


sappers, attacked by tho enemy and defended 
by infantry, prosoeuted their work amid tho 
peril which always surrounds that species of 
military labour. One battery, on the loft, of 
four 24-poundcr8, was intended to hold the 
Cashmere Bastion partially in check; while 
tho other, of five 18-poundore and one 8-ineh 
howitzer, was to silence the Moreo Bastion, and 
prevent it iiitorfcriug with the attack on the 
loft. A trench was made to connect tho two 
batteries, and extending beyond them a little 
to the right and left, so as to communicate with 
a wide and deep ravine which, extending very 
nearly up to the left attack, formed a sort of firat 
parallel, affording good cover to the guard of the 
trenches. All this w'as completed duiing tho 
night or by tho forenoon of the Rlh; and tho two 
jiortions, with tho trench oonuooting them, became 
known as Blind’s Battery, named after the officer 

f ho worked it. 

‘M (Jujkon to evening of the htli, a second 

a battery to 
by an 

opimfltt tot attack 'wwkli'.be wade on tho 
right, had neglected ormiM at and near 
Ludlow Castle, a house situateu » 
hundred yards from the Cashmere G.-ite. 'i'lie 
British engineers, taking advantage of this neglect, 
seized the position, occuHcd it with a strong 
detachment, and erap’ . he nights of the Olh 
and 10th in cor'iM ' itlery upon ii. The 

enemy, al"’ , - ..pproach, kept ui> a 

Core'' I . a.' I ’ ' -no Cashii.oro i ’4 Water 
(II tho iSelhiignrh; b 

I 11 j,ido their approach so ct 
them suffered. This babery, lih- > 


l.u ge lioM "“C 

soldiii- .IS • *' .o ctu old temple, 

situated soi.ic w,, ,.,/wn the slope of to ridge 
ton ai ils the city, and about half a mile distant from 
the Moreo BaMioii; it had for some weeks boon 
held by the British. The purpose of this newly 
constructed Samee Battery was to prevent sorties 
Irom to Lahore or Cabool Gates passing round 
the city M’lill to annoy the brc'aching-battcries, 
and also to assist in keeping down to fire of to 
Moreo Bastion. The three main works on the 
north sido of the city were the Moreo, Cashmere, 
and Water Bastions—all of which had been 
strengthened by the British authorities some years 
before, when no one dreamed that those strength¬ 
enings would bo a disaster to to iiowcr which 
ordered them to be cflectcd. 

It was on tho 7tli of September that tlio 
besiegers began to render visible those works 
which pertain especially to to storming of a 
fortified iiost. Until ton, tore had boon few 
or no trenches, parallels, or zigzags, intended 
to enable tho besi<^ors to approach near the 
beleaguered city, preparatory to a forcible entry. 
On that night, however, a working-party was sent 
out to establish two batteries about seven hundred 
yards distant from to Morce Bastion, The 


•iS in two portions; one, immediately in front oi 
Ludlow Castle, for uiiio 24-poundcrs, was intended 
to breach tho vi'all between the Cashracro and 
Water Bastions, and to render the i-araiiot unten¬ 
able by musketeers; toother,two hundredyaids 
further to the right, for seven S-ineli howitzers and 
two 16-poundcrs, was to aid in attaining tho same 
objects. The ‘ No. 2 ’ Battery, from its magnitude, 
and tho important duty assigned to it, w.aB jilacod 
mider to control of two officers; Major Kayo 
commanded tho right position; while tho left wa.s 
intrusted to Major Campbell, who, being wounded 
soon afterwards, was succeeded by Captain 
Johnson. 

Still ftirthcr was to powerful machinery f^ 
attack carried. On to night of to 10th, Battery 
No. 3 was commenced, witon two hundred yards 
of to Water Bastion, behind a small ruined house 
in tho cusjpm-houso compound; it was bold and 
hazardous work to oouBtruct a battery in such a 
spot, for to enemy kept up a destructive fire of 
musketry tho whole time, TlwJ object of No 3, 
when mounted with six 18 -pounders, was to ojien 
a second breach in the Water Bastion. Battery 
No. 4 was in like manner constructed during the 
nights of tho 10th and 11th, at the KoodMobagU 
near Ludlow Castle; it was mounted with ten 
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heavy mortars, placed under the charge of Major 
Tombs. Later in the siege a battery of light mor¬ 
tars was worked by Captain Blunt from the rear 
of the custom-house. To enable the whole of the 
siege-batteries to be armed, mOst of the heavy 
guns were withdrawn from the ridge, leaving only 
a few that were necessary to defend it from any 
attacks made by the enemy from the Kissengunje 
.and Subzco Mundee quarters. There being a 
deficiency of foot-artillerymen to man the heavy 
Juna and mortars, nearly all the offioers and men 
of the horse-artillery quitted the duties to which 
they more especiallybelonged, and worked in the 
b.attcries during tho bombardment; as did like¬ 
wise many volunteers from tho British cavalry, 
who were eager to lake part in the fra 3 \ Even 
the infantry regiments furnished volunteers from 
.among the officers, who practised at the ridge- 
batteries for many days before the breaehiug- 
batterics opened their fire, when they transferrjpijt 
tlicir services to the latter. Tho newly rai^- 
Sikh artillciymen, proud to share the dangers 
and emulate tlio courage of tho British, were 
intrusted with tho working of two of the gr-eat 
guns, a duty which they aftcrw'ards performed to 
admiration. 

It thus appears that tho works at the newly 
constructed brcaching-hatterics bristled with 
forty-four heavy ])ieccs of ordnance, besides guns 
of lighter weight and smaller calibre at move 
distant points. The murderous conflict could 
not nmch longer bo dcl.aycd. The besieged knew 
well tho danger inqicuding over thcni, and made 
.arrangements for a desperate rosistaucc. No 
sooner did Briud’s Battery open fire .on the 8th, 
th.an the enemy made a sortie from the city, 
]uinci[>ally of cavjilry; but they were soon,driven 
ill by the artillery. From the broken ground 
below tho ridge, and from' a trench in front of 
the battery, they kept up a constant fire of mus¬ 
ketry ; grape-shot liad to bo used against them, 
from a light gun-battery near tho Samco House, 
In like manner, during tho construction of the 
remaining broaching-b.attcries, the enemy kept 
U)) a fierce and continuous fire from every avail¬ 
able point, causing great loss to the besiegers— 
not only among the fightingumcn, but among the 
natives employed as porters, magazirfe lascare, 
ordnance-drivers, Ac. The enemy went to work 
on the night of tho llth, and constructed an 
advanced trench p.arallel to the British left 
attack, three or four hundred yards distant from 
it; and from this they opened ft very hot fire of 
musketry. They also got some light guns, and 
one of heavier calibre, into tho open ground on 
the right of the siege-position, from which they 
maintained an annoying enfilade fire. 'At the 
Custom-house Battery, within two hundred yards 
of the city, tho British were continually assailed 
with a storm of bullets, which rendered their 
passage to and from tho spot extremely perilous. 
On more than one occasion, before Battery 
No. 2 was finished, the mutineers sallied out 


from the Cashmere Gate, and poured forth a 
volley of mnsketiy at that spot; and it required 
a very strong guard of infantiy to protect tho 
battery from a closer attaric. Some of the 
enemy’s guns, planted to enfilade the batteries 
Nos. 1 and 2, wore so sheltered that the ordna^be 
on tho ridge and at the Samec House were never 
able effectually to silence them. From another 
quarter, the Selimgurh or old fort, a constant fire 
of shells was. kept up, so skilfully pointed as to 
di’op wilh perilous accuracy uiwa three pf the 
breaching-batterics. During the actual progress 
of the Immbardment and .assault, only one attempt 
was made by the enemy to annoy the besiegers |n 
the rear; a body of horse crossed the canal at 
Azadporc (at the junction of tlio two ro.ad3 loading 
from the city and the cantonment), drove in a 
]ucket of irregular horse, and created some con¬ 
fusion ; but parties of Punjaub and Guido cavalry, 
quickly arriving at the spot, checked, pursued, and 
l^porscdJho intruders. 

Now irolinmeneed ^4 It^f^l thunder of a can- 
neanading. Tlio engineers their 

ww’k, handed it over to tjie artillerymen, who 
collected around them vast? stores of shot and 
shell. It was on tho llth of September that tho 
British siege-guns m.ay ho said to have opened 
their sj'Stematic fire, although some load been 
already tested, and othcra were not quite ready. 
Tho nine 24-pounders, in Major Camiibcll’s No. 2 
Battery, ‘ opened the ball,’ to use the language of 
one of the engtoeenij .uild soon showed their Iro- 
mendous power itt,. bringing down huge pieces of 
.die wall near the^hmero Bastion. The enemy’s 
^ns on that bastion attempted to repl)', but 
WjBre soon knocked over, and the bastion itself 
rendered untenable. The woik was hot on the 
llth, but much hotter on the 12th, when Battery 
No. .3 opened its fire, and upwards of forty pon¬ 
derous pieces of ordnance belched forth ruin and 
slaughter on the devoted city. All that night, all 
the next day and night, until the morning of the 
14th, did this cannonading continue, with scarcriy 
an interval of silence. Soldiers like to be met in 
soldierly fashion, even if they suffer by it. 'The 
British did not fail to give a word of praise to the 
enemy; who, though unable to work a gun from 
any of tjjo three bastions that were sO tflercely 
assailed, stuck to their artillery m the open'^und 
which enfiladed the right attack; they got a gun 
to boar through one of the holes breached in tho. 
wall; they sent rockets from one of their m.artello 
towers; and they poured forth a torrent of mus¬ 
ketry from their advanced trench and from tho 
city Walls. Throughout the warlike operations 
here and elsewhere, the enemy w'cro more effective 
in aitillciy than in infantry, and less in cavalry 
than in either of the other two. 

When tho great day airived—the day with 
which hopes and fears, anxieties and responsi¬ 
bilities, had been so long associated—General 
Wilson made aiTangements for the final assault. 
The plan of operations w.a-s dependent .on the state 
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to which the brcaching-batteries had brought the 
defence-works of the city during two or three days’ 
bombarding, by the engineers under Colonel Baird 
Smith, and the artillery under Major Gaitskell. 
It was known that the forpe of slwt and shell 
poured against the place had made breaches near 
the Cashmere and Water Bastions, destroyed the 
defences of those bastions, and knocked down the 
parapets which had afforded shelter to the enemy’s 
musketeers; but wishing to ascertain the exact 
state of matters, the general, on the night of the 
13lh, sent down Lieutenants Medley and Lang on 
the dangerous duty of examining tlie breach made 
in the city wall near the Cashmere Bastion; while 
Lieutenants Greathcd and Home made a similar 
examination of the broach near the Water Bastion. 
These officers having announced tliat both breaches 
were practicable for the entrance of stqrming- 
parties, the general resolved that the next day, the 
14th of Beptember, should be signalised by a 
storming of the great Mogul stronghold. He 
marshalled his forces into columns,* the exact 
components of which it will be interesting to record 
here; and to each column he proscribed a parti¬ 
cular line of duty. The 1st column, of 1000 men, 
was to assault the main breach, and escalade the 
face of the Cashmere Bastion, after the heavy siege- 
guns had finished their destructive work; it was 
to bo covered by a detachment of II.M. COth Rifles. 
The 2d column, of 850 men, similarly covered 
by a body of Rifles; was to advance on the Water 
Bastion and carry the breach. The 3d column, 
of 960 men, was to be directed against the Cash¬ 
mere Gate, preceded by an explosion-party of 
engineers under .Lieutenants Home and Salkcld, 
and covered by a party of Rifles. The 4th 
column (strength unrecorded) was to assail the 
enemy’s strong position in the Kissengunje and 
Pahareeporc suburbs, with a view both of driving 
in the rebels, and of supporting the main attack 
by forcing an entrance at the Cabool Gate; for this 

» Isf Oalumn, nndev Brigadier-general Nicbolscm— Meu. 

Jl.M. 75tli foot (Liontenant-oolonel Herliert), 300 

I. 4t Bengal Europeans (Major Jacob), . . ^ . 230 

20 Bunjaub infantry (Captain Green), ... ISO 

2ii Cbltinm, under Brigadier Jones— 

II. M. 8th fool 0.ieutonant-eoloncl GveatheU), 260 

2d Bengal Europeans (Captain Boyd), . . . 250 

dth Sikh infantry (Captain llotbney), . S50 

3d Cotumn, under Colonel Campbell— 

II.M, 62d foot (Major VIgora), . . , '200 

luimaon Gourkhaa (Captain Uamsay), . . , 250 

1st I’unjaub infantry (Ueutenaut Nlebolson), . 900 

4/A Column, under Major Ecid— ’ 

Sirmoor Goorkbaa, 5 

Guide infantry, (Besides Cashmero Contingent, of 
European pickets, / irbioh strength unknown. 890 

Native pickets, j ♦ 

Stsone, under Brigadier longfleld— 

H.M. Slat foot (Eientenanl-oolonel Deacon), . 250 
4tb Punjaub Infantry -(Captain Wilde), ... 460 

Bcloooh battalion (Licutynant-coionel Farquhar), SOO 
Jheend anxillariea (Eien'enant-colonel Dunsford), 300 

I'he engineer offleore were attached to the several columns as 
follows: 

To the let colnmn, Uouts. .Medley, Lang, nnd Bingham. 

« « 2d ff , ff Grealhed, Hovenden, and Pemberton. 

1 / a 3<t 0 , 1 ’ Home, Sulkeld, nnd Tandy. 

” ” 4!h » , n Mannsell and Tennant. 

” II li'serve, o U^ard and Thackeray. 


duty a miscellaneous body of troops, almost wholly 
native, was told off. In addition to tho four 
columns, there was a reserve of 1300 men, covered 
by Rifles, which was to await tho result of the 
main attack, and take possession of certain po.sfs 
as soon as the columns entered the place. No 
more troops were loft at camp than were absolutely 
necessary for its protection; a few convalescents 
of the infantry, and a few troopers and horse- 
artillery, were all that could he spared for this 
duty. Nearly all ‘the iiiokcts were liandcd over 
to tho cav’alry to guard. Arrangements wore, how¬ 
ever, made to send back a force as speedily as 
possible to tho camp to guard the sick, wounded, 
stores, &o., which naturally became objects of 
much solicitude to the general at such a time. 
Brigadier Grant, with the bulk of tho cavalry and 
some horse-artillery, moved down to the vicinity 
of No. 1 Battery, to check any attempt that might 
be made by the oiicniy, after a sortie from the 
Lahore or Ajmccr Gates, to attack tho storming 
columns in flank. 

The night which closed in tho 13th and opened 
the l4th of September was not one to be soon 
forgotten by the soldiers of tho siege-army. Few 
of them, officers or men, slept much; their 
thoughts wore too intensely directed towards the 
stem realities of the morrow, which would end flic 
career of so many among their iiumhcr. At four 
o’clock on tho morning of the 14fh, flic different 
columns sot forth on their march from the cam)) 
to their respective places. The lirst three columns 
were, according to tho programme just cited, to 
engage in the actuiil assault on the northern side 
of the city; the heads of those columns were to 
be kept concealed until the moment for assault 
had aiTivcd; and flie signal for that crisis was to 
be, the advance of the Rifles to the front, to act as 
skirmishers. 

Brigadier Nicholson took the lead. Tic gave the 
signal; the Rifles rushed to the front with a dicer, 
and skimiished along through the low jungle 
which extended to within fifty yards of tho ditch. 
Tho 1st and 2d columns, under himself and 
Brigadier Jones, emerged from heliind the Koodsce- 
bagh, and advanced steadily towards the breached 
portions of the-wall.* Up to this time the enemy’s 
guns had wrought little mischief on tho columns; 
but as soon as the latter emerged into the open 
ground, a perfect storm of bullets mot them 
from the front and both flanks; officers and men 
were falling fast on tho glacis; and for several 
minutes it was impossible to get the ladders 
placed for a descent into tho ditch and an ascent 
of the escarp. After a fierce struggle, tho British 
bayontit, as usual, won the day; tho troops dashed 
through and over all obstacles, and entered tho 
city through tjie breaches which tho guns had 
previously made in the walls. Now within tho 
boundary of the imperial city, the two brigatliens 
at once turned to the right, proceeded along the 
ramparts, fought the sepoys inch by inch, over¬ 
came all opposition, and captured in succession a 
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small battery, a tower bif^eon the Cashmere and 
Moree Bastions, the Morle itself, and the Cabool 
Gate; but the vigorous iattempts they made to 
take the Burn Bastion! and the Lahore Gate 
failed, so determined was ahe resistance opposed to 
them, and so terrible tile loss they suffered in 
officers and men. It wuls in one of the many 
attacks on the Lahore Gate, when the troops had 
to advance along a narrow lane swept by the 
enemy’s grapeshot and musketry, that the bullet 
was tired which laid low tile gallant Nicholson— 
an officer in whom the whJlle army had reposed 
a full and deep reliance. As far as the Cabool 
Gate, the two columns were Enabled to maiutalb 
their conquests; and they Tminediately made 
preparations for opening fire worn tho bastions 
inwards upon the yet unconquer^buildings of the 
city—a sand-bag par<apet being contracted across 
the gorge or open rear of each bastioih 

We have now to see what was tr^piring in 
another quarter, on this morning of heroism ^tmi 
slaughter. While tho 1st column w"* esgageddQ 
I'urcing an entrance through the '<)feaoh near thfi 
Cashmere Bastion, and the 2d, column » Rimilar 
entrance through that near the Water Bastion, the 
;id directed its operations' against the Oashmero 
Gate—through whte.h, it will be remembered, the 
troops of fliat column were to rush after an explo¬ 
sion-party had blown in the gate itself. If there 
be any sublimity in bloody warfare, it is manifested 
in the self-devotion with which a soldier marches 
steadfastly to a position where he knows that death 
will be almost certain and immediate. Such 
self-devotion was shewn by the little band of 
heroes forming this explosion-party. They had 
to advance in broad daylight to the gate, amid a 
storm of bullets from above, from both flanks, 
and from a wicket in the gate itself; they had 
carefully to lay down and adjust tlie bags of gun¬ 
powder close to the gate, to arrange a train or 
fuse, to fire the bags, and to take their chance of 
being themselves blown up by the explosion. The 
gallant men intrusted with this dangerous duty 
were divided into two parties—an advanced and a 
firing party. Tho first consisted of an engineer 
officer. Lieutenant Homo, two non-commissioned 
officers. Sergeants Smith and Carmichael, and a 
few native sappers, who carried ttie powder-bags. 
The firing-party consisted of Lieutenant Salkeld, 
Corporal Burgess, and a few native sappers. Owing 
to some delay, tho two parties did not set out for 
their rendezvous at Ludlow Castle until broad 
daylight, and then they had to encounter a heavy 
fire of musketry all the way. When the advanced 
party reached the gate—a heavy wooden structure, 
flanked by massive wails—they found that a part 
of the drawbridge over the ditch had been 
destroyed ; but, passing across the precarious foot¬ 
ing afforded by tho remaining beams, they 
proceeded to lodge their powder-bags against 
the gate. The wicket was open, and through it 
tho enemy kept up a heavy fire. Sergeant 
Cai-michael, and a native sapper named Madhoo, 
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were killed while laying tho bags; but Lieutenant 
Horae only received a blow from a stone thrown 
up by a bullet. The perilous duty of laying tho 
bags being completed, the advanced party slipped 
down into the ditch, to make room for the firing- 
party, which then advanced. ‘ Lieutenant Salkeld,’ 
said Colonel Baird Smith, in his rejwrt of the 
engineering operations of the day, ‘while endea¬ 
vouring, to fire the charge, was shot through the 
arm and leg, and handed over the slow match to 
Corporal Burgess, who fell mortally wounded just 
as he bad successfully accomplished the onerous 
duty. Havildar Tillnh Singh, of the Sikhs, was 
wounded, and Ramloli Sepoy of tho same corps, 
was killed during this part of the operation. The 
I demolition being most succc.ssful. Lieutenant Home, 
happily not wounded, caused tho bugler (Haw- 
thorne) to sound the regimental call of tho f)2d, as 
the signal for tho advancing columns. Fearing 
that amid the noise of the assault the sounds might 
not be heard, he had tho call repeated three times, 
when the troo])s advanced and carried the gate¬ 
way with complete success.’ Sergeant Smith had 
a narrow escape from being blown up. Seeing 
Burgess fall, and not knowing tho exact result of 
the gallant fellow’s efforts to flro the train, he 
ran forward; but seeing tho train alight, lie had 
just time to throw himself into the ditch before tho 
explosion took place. The perilous nature of this 
kind of duty gave rise to a correspondence in the 
public journals, from which a few lines may not 
unsuitably be given in a note.* 

Colonel Campbell, with the .3d column, after 
the heroic explosion-party had forced an entry for 
him through the Cashmere Gate, marched iiohlly 

* One of tJio writers remai-kcd; * The stout roi>e-n)at which 
forms an efficient screen to the Kussian artillerymen wlillc servinj? 
their gun, imporviot^s to tlie Minio ball, whieli lodges liarmlessly 
in iU rough and rugged surface, may surely suggest to our 
engineers the expediency of some cflTort to shield the valuable 
lives of our men when oxtioscd to the enemy's fire, (n ancient 
warfare, all nations appear to have defended tliomsolves from the 
deadly arrow by shields, and why the prlneiplo of tho testudo 
should be ignored in modem times is not obvious. Take the 
instance before us^Licuteuant Salkeld and a few others undertake 
the important, but most perilous duty of blowing in the Cashmere 
tiate, by bags of gunpowder, in broad dayligltl, and in the Ikoe of 
numerous foes, whose concentrated Arc llircatena the whok': party 
with certain death. It is accomplished, but at what a loss! Mar¬ 
vellous indeed was it that one escaped. Now, as a plain man, 
without any aeicntific pretensions, 1 ask, could not, and might not, 
son^e kind of defensive screen have been furnished for tlie protei;- 
tion of these i^w devoted men ? Suppose a light cart truck on 
throe wiiccls, having a semicircular framework in fr^nt, against 
which might be lashed a rope-matting, and imldo a sufficient number 
of sacks of wool or hay, propelled by mcaus of a central cross- bar 
pushed against by four men within the semicircle, the engineers 
could advance, and on roaehing the gate, perform their work 
through a central oriflee in the outer matting, made to open like a 
dap. The party would then retire in a similar manner, merely rovers • 
ing the mode of propulsion, until the danger was past.* Another, 
Mr Hodc of Hastings, said: * In Jitiy 18t8,1 sent a plan for a mov¬ 
able fibieli^ for attacking barricades, to General Cavaignac, at Turis; 
and on tho 13th or 14th of July your own columns (the con¬ 
tained descriptions of my maohino, and a statement by your PariH 
correspondent that it had been constructed at the Book* .MilittUro 
in that city. Fortunately, it w’as never used there, but there seems 
to me no valid rowon why su^ a contrivance sliould not he used 
on occasions like that which recently occurred nt Delhi. I he 
truck proposed, with a shield in ft-ont, would servo t** carry the 
powder-baas, without incurring the chance of their being dropped 
owing to tho fall of one or two of tho men employed on the service, 
whi^ the chances of prcmatui’O Ignition would bo diminisbeil. 
These, 1 thi^, arc advantages tending to insure success which 
should induce military engineers to use niovable coyer for thtir 
men when possible, even if they despise it as a peiuional protertir.u,' 
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through tlio city towards the Jumma Musjid—a 
perilous enterprise; for the distance was upwards 
of a mile even in a straight line, and many popu¬ 
lous streets would need to be traversed. In this 
march he was aided by Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, a 
member of the Company’s civil service, whoso 
house outside Delhi has been so often mentioned, 
and who had been a valuable adviser to the siege- 
ai’my during the whole period of its operations on 
the ridge. Ho knew Delhi well, and .was thus 
enabled to render Campbell essential service. 


Conducting the column (d)i ® circuitous route, h 
kept it nearly free from 1 opi^sition until the fin 
strW, called the Chandjse"®® Chowk, was reached 
where they took possess’to Kotwallee. A 

this point, however, t’ began to fal 

rapidly under the muslinf"®, , enemy, and i 

was found to be impraet t ,‘oablo to achieve the objeci 
fondly hoped—the cap%c'“’’® "^*"0 Jumma Musjid 
itself. After a gallan'a' the column fell 

back to the neighbour]4:‘°°“ the English church 
near the Cashmere Cafe where it had the suppor., 



X. 


CoBfoiui I)uBG£ 89 , blovii Up at Cubhuiore Gate. 


of the reserve. The colonel at once placed the 02d 
regiment in the church, the Kumaon battalion in 
Skinner’s house, and the Punjaub infantry in the 
houses at the junction of two streets that led from 
the centre of tlio city to the open space around the 
church. Gun.s, too, were posted at the last-named 
place, to check the advance of insurgents who 
had begun to treat Campbell as a fleeing and 
defeated officer. He was in one sense defeated; 
for ho had to retreat nearly a mile, and saw his 
fine troops cut up terribly all around him; never¬ 
theless, before nightfall he had placed himself in a 
position from which the enemy could not dislodge 
him, and which enabled him to take a prominent 
part in the subsequent operations. 

Rather as a support to Colonel Campbell’s 3d 
column, than as a leading corps, the reserve now 
comes for notice—^its position being indeed denoted 
by its name. This reserve column, under Briga¬ 
dier Longficld, had, it will bo remembered, the 
duty of watching the result of the main attack, 
and of taking possession of certain posts as soon 
as the other columns had elFccted an entry into 
the city. The reserve followed the 3d column 
through the Cashmere- Gate, having previously 
spared the Belooch battalion to render service 
near Hindoo Eao’s house. Longfield at once 
cleared the college gardens of insnigents, and then 
told off his troops so as to obtain efficient hold of 


the Water Bastion, the Cashmere Gate, Skinner’s 
house, and a large commanding building called 
Ahmed Ali Khan’s house. Skinner’s house, or in 
Indian form, Sikundcr’s, had at one time been the 
residence of Major Skinner, commander of a 
regiment of irregular horae, which had acquired 
much celebrity; the house was large, and presented 
many important advantages for a military force. 

There is yet another portion of tho siege-army, 
whose fortune on this 14th of September has to be 
noticed—^namely, that which was placed under the 
command of Major Reid, for a series of operations 
in the western suburbs of tho city. Everything 
hero was under a cloud of disappointment: the 
operations were net attended with that degree of 
success which tho officers and men had fondly 
hoped. Captain Dwyer, in command of tho 
Cashmere field-force, was intrusted with the 
management of 400 men of that force, and four 
guns; and the object he was to endeavour to 
attain was the safe occupation of the Eedghah 
Serai, in dangerous proximity to the garrison 
within the city. Early in the morning he set out 
from tlie camp. Finding the road very difficult 
for artillery, he pulled down a portion of stone¬ 
wall to enable his guhs to get upon the Rohtuk 
high road; the noise unfortunately attracted the 
enemy, .who immediately sent down 2000 men to 
that point. Dwyer kept up a fire of artillery for 
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three quarters of au hour; but finding that the 
enemy, instead of being discomfited, were about to 
outflank him, he resolved on a bold advance on 
the Eedghah. This resolve he could not carry 
out; his troops were widely splread in skirmishing 
order, and could not be collected in column; the 
guns could not bo properly moved, for the grass- 
cutters had taken away the horses. In short, the 
attempt was a total failure, and the captain was 
^■ompelled to retire without his guns. The force 
appears to have been too small, and the Cash- 
mcrian troops scarcely equal in soldierly discipline 
to the demands of the work intrusted to them. 
This attack on the Eedghah was to have been part 
of a larger enterprise intrusted to Major Reid, 
having iu view the conquest of the whole western 
suburb of Delhi, and the command of all outlets 
by the western gates. The major advanced from 
the Subzoo Mundee towards the Kissengunje 
suburb; but he found the enemy so numerous and 
strongly posted, and he met with such a strenuous 
opposition, that his progress was soon checked. 
The gallant Reid himself being struck down 
wounded, as well as many other officers. Captain 
Muter of the COth Rifles, and Captain R. C. 
Lawrence, political agent with the Cashmere dbn- 
tiugent, felt it necessary promptly to decide on the 
course best to be pursued. Theyfouud the different 
dctiichments, of which the column consisted, so 
broken and disorganised by the heavy fire of the 
enemy, that it was impossible to re-form them on 
broken ground, and under a severe fire the attack 
on the Kissengunje could not be renewed; all they 
attempted was to keep tho enemy in check for an 
hour, without losing ground. They waited for a 
reinforcement of artillery, which Reid had sent 
for before being wounded; but these guns, through 
some unexplained cause, failed to arrive. Seeing 
the enemy increase in force, and fearing for the 
safety of the batteries below Hindoo Rao’s house, 
the officers gave up the attack and retired, 
strengthening tho batteries and theSubzee Mundee 
picket. Tho failure of Captain Dwyer’s attack 
greatly increased the diflSculty of the po.sition; for 
the enemy was thereby enabled to advance on tho 
right flank of tho main column, endanger its rear, 
and hotly press the Subzee Mundee picket. Reid, 
Lawrence, Dwyer, Muter—all were mortified at 
their failure in this suburban operation. 

Thus ended tho 14th of September, a day on 
which British authority was partially restored in 
tho ‘ city of the Moguls,’ after an interregnum of 
eighteen weeks. Partial, indeed, was the recon- 
quest; for the portion of the dty held boro so 
small a ratio to the whole, that the troops foresaw 
a terrible and sanguinary ordeal to be gone 
through before the British^flag would again wave 
undisputed over the conquered city. The loss was 
very largo, in relation to the strength of the army 
generally. There fell on this one day, 8 British 
officers, 102 British troops, and 103 native troops, 
killed; while the list of wounded comprised 62 
British officers, 612 British troops, and 310 native 


troops—a total of 1135. When night closed around 
the survivors, the 1st and 2d columns held all tho 
towers, bastions, and ramparts from the vicinity of 
the Cashmere Gate to the Cabool Gate; the 3d 
column and the reserve held the Cashmere Gate, 
the English church, Skinner’s house, the Water 
Bastion, Ahmed Ali Khan’s house, the college 
gardens, and many buildings and open spots iu 
that part of Delhi; while the 4th column, defeated 
in tho western suburbs, had retreated to the camp 
or the ridge. 

Snatching a little occasional repose during the 
night, tho besiegers found themselves at dawn on 
the 16th, as we have said, masters of a part only 
of Delhi; and they prepared for the stern ^vi§rk 
before them. They dragged several mortars into 
position, at various points between tho Cashmere. 
and Cabool Gate.s, to shell fhe heart of tho city 
and the imperial palace. A battery, commanding 
the Solimgurh and a part of the palace, was also 
established iu the college gardens; and several 
houses were taken and armed in advance or 
further to the south. The enemy, meanwhile, 
kept up a vigorous firo from the Selimgurh and 
the magazine upon tho positions occupied by the 
British, and skirmishing went on at all the 
advanced posts. This, bo it understood, was within 
the city itself; tho British being in command of 
a strip of ground and buildings just within the 
northern wall; while all the rest was still in the 
hands of tho rebels. It was in every way a strange 
position for an army to occupy; the city was filled 
with hostile soldiery, who had the command of an 
immense array of guns and a vast store of ammu¬ 
nition, and whose musketry told with fatal effect 
from loopholcd walls and houses in all the streets 
within reach; while tho besiegers themselves were 
separated by a lofty city wall from their own 
camp. 

The 16lh was marked by a greater progress than 
tho 15th towards a conquest of the city, because 
the newly established batteries began to shew signs 
of work. The guns in the college garden having 
effected a breach in the magazine defences, that 
important building was stormed and taken, with a 
loss comparatively slight, by the 61st, tlie 4th 
Funjaub, and the Beloochecs.* Outside the city, the 
Kissengunje suburb was this day evacuated *>7 G*® 
enemy, leaving five guns, which wore speedily 
captured by a detachment sent down from Hindoo 
Ilao’s house; it was then found that tho enemy’s 
position hero had been one of immense strength, 
and tho failure of Major Reid’s attack received a 
ready explanation. 

Another day dawned, and witnessed the com¬ 
mencement of operations which placed a further 
portion of the city in the hands of the conquerors. 
The magazine having been captured, it became 
important to secure the whole lino of ramj)art and 

'*** When tho magazino was so heroically fired hy T.ieutenant 
'Wyioughby) four montbit oavlier* the deetrucUun cai^a was very 
mdib smaller than had been reported and believed. Tho stores m 
tile magazine had been av^lablo to the rebels durm;? tho greater 
part of the siege. 
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forts from that point to the Oabool Ghate, com¬ 
prising the northeast as well as the north sides of 
the city. This was begun on the 17th, and com¬ 
pleted on the 18th, giving to the British a firm 
hold of everything behind a straight line extending 
from the magazine to the Cabool Gate. A bold 
advance southward could now bo made. Columns 
were sent forth, which captured tho Delhi bank, 
Muior Abbott’s house, and the house of Khan 
Mohammed Khan, and made a near approach 
to the palace and the Chandnee Chowk. The 
pen can easily record this, but it must leave to 
the imagination of the reader to conceive how 
great must have been the peril of soldiers thus 
adthnoing inch by inch through a crowded city ; 
field-artillery was brought to bear against them 
•from almost every street, muskets from almost 
every house-top and window; and many a gallant 
fellow was laid low. One great advantage tho 
besiegem now had, was in tho command of mortars 
brought out from tho magazine; these were placed 
in selected positions, and employed to shell tho 
palace and the quarters of the town occupied by 
tho enemy. It was now that the insurgents were 
seen to be gradually escaping from the palace into 
the southern parts of the city, and thence through 
the southern gates into open country not yet attacked 
by the British. Over the bridge of boats they could 
not go, for the guns of the conquerors commanded 
it. Or, it may more correctly be said, the com¬ 
mand of the bridge of boats enabled the conquerors 
to check that passage if they chose; but General 
Wilson did not make war on women and children, 
or on such males as appeared to be peaceful citi¬ 
zens : he allowed them to depart from the city if 
they wished—which nearly all did, for they feared 
terrible retribution at the hands of the British 
soldiery. 

After another night within the imperial city, 
tho conquerors achieved further successes on the 
19th. The post called the Bum Bastion, situated 
on the west side of the city, close to the Lahore 
Gate, was surprised and captured by a detachment 
sent from the already conquered Cabool Gate. This 
swept the enemy from another large extent of wall. 
On tho following morning a detachment of cavalry, 
going from the ridge by way of the Kissengunjo 
and tho Ecdghah, found that the enejnyhad evacu¬ 
ated a large and strong camp long occupied by 
them outside the Delhi Gate. Lieutenant Hodson 
at once took possession of it; and a mere glance 
shewed, by the quantities of clothing, plunder, and 
ammunition lying around, that tho enemy must 
have made a veiy precipitate flight. Tho cavalry, 
entering the city by tho Delhi Gate—-which, 
together with the Gurstin Bastion, had just been 
attacked and taken by the infantry, galloped on to 
tho sumptuous Jumma Musjid, of which they took 
possession, being speedily supported by infantry 
and guns. While aU this was going on, tho 
imperial palace was the object of a distinct attaqjr. 
A column advanced along the Chandnee Chowk, 
placed powder-bags against tho gate, blew it in. 


and entered the palace. The enormous building 
was found to be deserted by aB but a few fanatics 
and numerous w-ounded sepoys. 

Thus at length was the great city of Delhi recon¬ 
quered by its former masters; thus again did tho 
Foringhee become paramount over the Mogul, 
Captain Norman, whose semi-official account of 
the siege has already been adverted to, closed his 
narrative by saying: ‘It is impossible to conclude 
without alluding to the trials and constancy of the 
troops employed in this arduous siege. Called on 
at the hottest season of the year to take the field, 
imperfectly equipped, and with the extent of diffi¬ 
culties to bo faced very imperfectly known, all felt 
that a crisis had arrived, to meet which every man’s 
cheerful, willing, and heartfelt energies must be 
put forth to the utmost; and how well this was 
done, those who were with the army know and can 
never forget. For the firat five weeks every efl'ort 
was required, not indeed to take Delhi, but even to 
hold our own position; and day after day, for 
hours together, every soldier was under arms 
under a burning sun, and constantly exymsed 
to fire. Notwithstanding the daily casualties in« 
actjpn, the numerous deaths by cholera, tho dis¬ 
couraging reports relative to the fidelity of some of 
the native portions of our own force, the distressing 
accounts from all parts of the country, the constant 
arrival of largo reinforcements of mutineers, and 
the apparent impossibility of aid ever reaching in 
sufficient strength to enable us to take the place— 
the courage and confidence of tho army never 
flagged. And, besides enduring a constant and 
often deadly cannonade, for more than three 
months, in thirty different combats, our troop.s 
invariably were succffisful, always against long 
odds, and often opposed to ten times their num¬ 
bers, who had all the advantages of ground and 
superior artillery.’ 

Taking the 30th of May as the date when the 
first conflict between the besiegers and defenders 
of Dollil took place, at some distance from Dcllii 
itself, tho interval of 113 days between that date 
and the final capture on the 20th of September was 
marked by a very large death-list. It could not bo 
other-wise. Whore men were exposed during so 
many days and nights to shells, balls, bullets, 
swords, heat, swamps, fatigue, and disease, the 
hand of tho destroyer must indeed have been 
heavy. And, as in all similar instances, the list of 
wounded was much larger than that of killed. 
The official list comprised the names of 46 European 
officers who had either been killed in battle, or 
died from wounds received; and of 140 others 
whose wounds had not proved fatal. But the 
adjutant'general is seldom accustomed to com¬ 
prise in his lists thqpe who fall with disease 
without bring wounded; and thus the Delhi 
enumeration did not include the names of Generals 
Anson and Barnard, or of any of the numerous 
officers, who, though not wounded before Delhi, 
unquestionably met their death in connection with 
the preparations fcr, or conduct of, the siege. 
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Distributed under different headings, the killed 
and wounded amounted altogether to 3807,* to 
which were added 30 missing. Of the horses 
there were 18C killed and 378 wounded. Of the 
number of insurgents who fell during the struggle, 
no authentic knowledge could be obtained. 

The official dispatches were nearly silent con¬ 
cerning the proceedings, except military, in the 
interval of six days between the first assault of 
jthe city arid tho final subjugation, and during 
the remaining ten days of September. General 
Wilson, shortly before the final attack was to be 
made, issued an address to his soldiers, from which 
a few sentences are here given in a note ;t and in 
which, it will be soon, they were instructed to 
give no quarter to the mutineers—that is, make 
no prisoners, but put all armed rebels to death. 
This was attended to; but something more was 
done, something darker and less justifiable. It is 
not customary for soldiers to stab wounded and 
sick men in an enemy’s army; but such was done 
at Delhi. Tho sen,sc of hatred towards tho mutin¬ 
ous sei)oya was so intense, the recollection of the 
'atrocities at Cawnporo was so vivid, that vengeance 
took place of every other feeling. The troop^did 
that which tliey rvould have scorned to do against 
the Russians in the Crimean war—^they bayoneted 
men no longer capable of resistance. They refused 
to consider the rules of honourable warfare 
apjilicable to black-he.arted traitors; their officers 
joined thorn in this refusal ; and their general’s 
address justified them up to a certain point. If 
the rule laid down by Wilson had been strictly 
adhered to, there would have been military pro- 
ccdciico to sanction it; but the common soldiers did 
not discriminate in their passion; and many a dark- 
skinned inhabitant of Dellii fell under the bayonet, 
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* The fopcc asscmliled before Dellii has ]j|^d much hardship 
and fatigue to undergo since its arrival in iliiti campi all of which 
has been most cheerfully borne by officers and men. The time is 
now drawing near when tho major-general commanding tho force 
trusts that their labours will bo over, and that they will be rewarded 
by tho capture of a city for all thdr post exertions and for a ohoer- 

fill cndiiranco of gUII greater fat^tue and exposure.The 

artillery will Viave even harder work than they yet have had, and 
which tiieyhave so well and cheerfully performed hitherto; tiiU, 
however, will be for a short period only, and when ordered to the 
assault, the major-general fee^ assured British pluck and deter¬ 
mination will carry everything bofore them, and that the blood- 
tbirdy and murderous muUoeors against whom they are fighting 
will be driven headlong out of their stroi^hold or bo exterminated. 

* Major-general Wilson need hardly remind the troops of the 
cruel murders committed on ihclr officers end comrades, as well 
as their wives and children, to move them in the deadly struggle. Jio 
gitarUr thould befftvm U the muUneerej at the same time, for the 
sake of humanity, and the honour of the country they belong to, 
he calls upon them to spore all women and children that may come 

in their way.It Is to be explained to every re^ment that 

indiscriminate plunder will not be allowed; that prise-agents have 
been oppointed, by whom all captured property wiU be collected 
and sold, to be divided, aecording to the rules and regulations on 
this head fairly among all meu engaged; and that any man found 
guilty of having concealed oaptur^ property will bo made to 
restore it, and will forfeit all claims to the general prize; he will 
also bo likely to bo made over to the provost-marshal, to be 
summarily dealt with.’ 


against whom no charge of complicity with the 
mutineers could be proved. The letters written 
home to friends in England, soon after the battla 
and made public, abundantly prove this; the 
soldiers were thirsting for vengeance, a»)d they 
daked their thirst. Many of the villagers of India, 
indeed, bore cruel injustice during that extraordi¬ 
nary period. Instances frequently came to light, 
such as the following: A revolted regiment or a 
predatory band would enter a village, demand and 
obtain money, food, and other supplies by threats 
of vengeance if tho demand were not complied with, 
and then depart; an English cor]>s, enteiing soon 
afterwards, would fine and punish the villagers 
for having aided the enemy. One thing, howsirer, 
the British soldiere did not do; they did not murder 
women and children. This humanity, heroism, 
justice, or whatever it may best bo called, was 
more than the natives generally expected; the 
leaders in the revolt had sedulously dissoininatod 
a rumour that the British would abuse all the 
women, and murder them and their children, in 
all towns and stations where mutinies had taken 
place; and under the influence of this belief, many 
of the natives put their wives to death rather 
than expose them to flie apprehended indignities. 
While, at one part of Delhi, tho conquerors (if 
the narrators are to be believed) found Christian 
women crucified against the walls in the streets; at 
another part, nearly twenty native women were 
found lying side by side with their throats cut, 
their husbands having put them to death to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
conquerors. 

What other scones of wild licence took 
place within Delhi during those excited days, 
wo may infer from collateral evidence. Tho 
mutineers, quite as much in love with plunder 
as with nationality, had been wont to carry 
about with them from place to place the loot 
which they, had gathered during the sack of the 
stations and towns. As a consequence, Delhi 
contained temporarily an enormous amount of 
miscellaneous wealth; and such of this ns the 
fugitives coxrld not carry away with them, was 
regarded as spoil by the conquerors. There are 
certain rales in the English army concerning 
prizes and pjize-mouey, which tlio soldiers more 
or less closely obey; hut the Punjaubec and 
Goorkha allies, more accustomed to Asiatic 
notions of warfare, revelled in the unbridled free¬ 
dom of their new position, and wore with difiiculty 
miwntained in discipline. There was a large store 
of beverage, also, in the city, which tho conquerors 
soon got at; and as intemperance is one of the 
weak points of English soldiers, many scenes of 
drunkenness ensued. 

But all these are amohg the exigencies ol war 
Tho soldiers boro upr manfully against their varied 
trials, fought heroically, and conquered; and it is 
not by the. standards of conduct familiar to quiet 
persons at home that they should be judged. 
When General Wilson reported the result of his 
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hard labours, he said in his dispatch; ‘ Thus has 
the important duty committed to this force been 
acconijilishcd, and its object attained. Delhi, the 
fflciis of rebellion and insurrection, and the scene 
of BO much horrible cruelty, taken and made 
desolate; the king a prisoner in our hands; and 
the mutineers, notwithstanding their great nume¬ 
rical superiority and their vast resources in ord¬ 
nance, and all the munitions and appliances of 
war, defeated on every occasion of engagement 
with our troops, are now driven with slaughter 
in confusion and dismay from their boasted strong¬ 
hold. Little remains for mo to say, but to 

again express my unqualified approbation of the 
conduct and spirit of the whole of the troops, not 
only on this occasion, but during the entire period 

they have been in the field. For four montlis 

of the most trying season of the year this force, 
originally very weak in number, has been exposed 
to the repeated and determined attacks of an 
enemy far outnumbering it, and supported by a 
numerous and powerful artillery. The duties 
imposed upon all have been laborious, harassing, 
and incessant, and notwithstanding heavy losses, 
both in action and from disease, have been at all 
times zealously and cheerfully performed.’ And 
in similar language, when the news was known 
at Calcvitta, did Viscount Oamfing acknowledge 
the heroism of those who had conquered Delhi.* 

It will be seen above that the governor-general 
s[)okc of the ‘Icing a ])risoner.’ This must now 
be explained. When all hope of retaining Delhi 
faded away, the aged king—who had in effect 
been more a puppet in the hands of ambitious 
leadei-s than a king, during four months—fled 
from the city, as did nearly all the members and 
retainers of the once imperial family. It fell to the 
lot of Captain (aflcnvards Major) Hodson to capture 
the king and other royal personages. This oflieer 
w’as assistant quartermaster-general, and intcUi- 
gcncc-officer on General AVilson’s staflF. His long 
acquaintance as a cavalry officer with Sikhs, j 
Punjaubees, and Afghans had given him much 
knowledge of the native character, and enabled j 

* * Tho reports and returns n bicb aoeompon^ tbis dispatch cstab- I 

iish the urduDus nature of tv contest carried on against an encm^ 
vasliy superior in nurabers, holding a strong position, furnlbbed j 
wiiii unlmiUcd appliance)*, and aided by the most ezbauHting and | 
sicUly season of the year. * ! 

* They set forlli the indomitable courage and i>erBeveranoc, the 
heroic Belf'devotion and fortitude, tho steady discipline, and stern 
resolve of KngUsh sotdiera. 

* There is no mistaking the cornestnoss of puipoee with which 
the struggle him l*eon maintained by Major-gcneriu WHson’s army. 
Every heart uas in the cause; and while their numbers were, 
according to uU ordinary rule, fearfully unequal to the task, every 
man has given bis aid, wherever and in whatever manner it could 
moat avail, to hasten retribution upon a treacherous and murderous 
foe. 

* In the name of outraged humanity, in memory of innocent Wood 
ruthlessly shed, and in ackuowlcihftucnt of tho first signal 'vengeance 
inflicted upon the foulest treason, the gorcrnor*ge&era! in council 
records bis gratitude to Major-general Wilson and the brave army 
of Delhi. lie docs so in tho huvo conviction that a like tribute 
awaits them, not in England only, but wherever within the limits 
of civilisation the news of their well-earned triumph shall reach.* 

Some du}'5t afterwards, Lord Canning issued a more formal and 
complete )>roctamatlon, of which a few paragraphs may here be 
given; * Delhi, the foetis of tho treason and revolt ■which for four 
months have Imrasscd Hindostan, and Ute stronghold in which tho 
mniinous army of Bengal has sought to concentrate its power, has 
been WTcstcd from the rebels. The king is a prisoner in the palace. 


him to obtain remarkably minute information 
concerning the movements and intentions of the 
enemy; to insure this, he was invested with 
power to reward or punish in proportion to the 
deserts of those who assisted liim. It was known 
directly the Cashmere Gate was conquered that 
the exodus of the less warlike inhabitants of 
Delhi was beginning; but not then, nor until six 
days afterwards, could this be stopped, for the 
southern gates were wholly beyond reach of the^ 
conquei’ors. The imperial palace was captured, 

I and was found nearly empty, on tho 20tli; and 
on tho following day Captain Ilodson learned 
that the king and his family had loft f!io city 
with a large force by the Ajmecr Gate, and had 
gone to the Kootub, a suburban palace about nine 
miles from Delhi. Ilodson urged that a detach¬ 
ment should be sent in pursuit, but Wilson did 
not think ho could spare troops for this service. 
While this subject was under consideration, mes¬ 
sengers were coming from the king, and .among 
others Zeenat Mahal, a favourite begum, making 
ridiculous.offers on his part, as if he were still the 
power paramount—all of which were of course 
rejected. As these offers could not bo accepted ; 
as Wilson could not or would not send a dctacli- 
meut at once to defeat or capture tlie mntinou.s 
troops who had departed witli the king; and as 
it was, nevertheless, desirable to have the king’.s 
person in safe custody—Captain Ilodson received 
permission to promise the aged sovereign his life, 
and. exemption from immediate personal indignity, 
if he w'ould surrender. 

Thus armed, Hodson laid his jdaris. He siarted 
with fifty of his own native irregular troopers to 
Humayoon’s Tomb, about throe miles from tlie 
Kootub. Concealing himself and his men among 
some old buildings close by the gateway of tho tomb, 
he sent his demand up to the palace. After two 
hours of anxious suspense, he received a message 
from the king that lie would deliver biinsclf up to 
Captain Ilodson onlj, and on condition that he 
repeated with his own lips the pledge ol‘ the 
government for his safety. The captain then went 

The head-qaarters of Major-genpral Wilson arc established in 
the Dewani Kbas [the ^'Klyaium** of the MogtU palace-huildcrs, 
and of Moore’s Lalta Roohh ]. A strong coinmu is In pursuit of the 
fagiUves. 

‘Whatever may be the motives and passions by which the 
mutinous soldiery, and those who arc leagued with them, havo 
been instigated to faithlessness, rcbeUion, and crimes at which the 
heart sickens, it is certain that they have found encouragement in 
the driusiTo belief that India was weakly guarded by England, and 
that before tho government could^gothor together its strength 
against them, their ends would be gulned. 

‘ They arc now undeceived. 

* Before a single soldier of the many thousands who are hastening 
from England to uphold the supremacy of the British power has set 
foot on these shores, the rebel foree, wliero it was strongest and 
most unitedf and where it had the command of unbounded military 
appliances, has been destroyed or scattered by an army collected 
within tho limits of the Northwestern Provinces and the Punjaub 
alone. 

‘The work has been done before tbo support of those battalions 
which have been collected In Bengal from the forces of the Queen 
in China and in her Majesty's eastern colonies could reach Major- 
general Wilsoo^f army; ana it is bv the courage and endurance of 
that gallant army alone, by the skill, sound judgment, and steady 
resolution of Its Wave commander, and by the aid of some native 
chiefs true to their allcgianoe, that, under the blessing of God, the 
head of the rebellion has been crushed, and the cause of loyalty, 
humanity, and rightful authority vindicated.* 
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out into the middle of the road in front of the 
gateway, and said he was ready to receive his 
captives and renew the promise. ‘ You may pic¬ 
ture to yourself,’ said one familiar with the spot, 
‘the scene before that magnificent gateway,.with 
tlie milk-white domes of the tomb towering up 
from within, one white man among a host of 
natives, yet determined to secure his prisoners or 
perish in the attempt.’ - After a time, a procession 


—I .1. .- -■ -■ rr -- - - n ^ 

began to arrive from tho palace. Throats and 
promises soon did their work; and the king, 
his begum Zeenat Mahal, and her son Jumma 
Bukht, Were escorted to Delhi. It was a striking 
manifestation of moral power; for there were 
hundreds or even thousands of retainers in the 
procession, any one of whom could by a shot 
have put an end ^o Hodson’s life; but he rode at 
tlie side of the imperial palanquins, cool and 



Scene of Capture of tho rrinees of Delhi—Tomb of Emperor Humayoon. 


undaunted, and they touched him not. As the city 
was approached, the followers and bystanders 
slunk away, being unwilling to confront tho 
British troops. The captain rode on a few paces 
.ahead, and ordered the Lahore Gate to he opened. 
‘Who liavo you there in the palanquin?’ asked 
the officer on duty. ‘Only the King of Delhi,’ was 
tho reply. The guard were all enraptured, and 
wanted to greet Hodsofi with a cheer; jmt he S!iid 
the king W'ould probably take the honom to him¬ 
self, which was not desirable. On they went, 
through tho once magnificent hnt now deserted 
Chandnec Chowk; and the daring captor, at the 
gate of the palace, handed up his royal prisoners 
to the civil authorities. , 

Captain Hodson’s work was not yet finished; 
there were other members of tho royal family 
towards whom his attention was directed. Early 
on the following morning, he started to avail him¬ 
self of information he obtained concerning three of 


tho princes, who were known to have been guilty 
of monstrous deeds which rendered them worthy 
of instant death. He went with a hundred of his 
troopers to the Tomb of Humayoon, where the 
princes were concealed. After accepting/king’s 
evidence,’ bribing, threatening, and manoeuvring, 
Hodsou secured his prisoners, and sent them off 
with a small escort to the city. Entering the tomb, 
he found it filled with an enormous number of 
palace scum and city rabble, mostly armed; but 
so thoroughly cowed wore they by his fearle.‘!s 
demeanour, that they quietly obeyed his order to 
lay down their arms and depart. The captain and 
his men then moved warily off to the city ; and 
lit a short distance from the gate, ho found the 
vehicle containing .tho i>rincc.s surrounded by a 
mob, who seemed disposed to resist him. ’ft'^hat 
followed must be given in the words of an officer 
who was in a position to obtain accurate informa¬ 
tion. ‘Tills was no time for bositatloii or delay. 
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Hoilson dashed at once into the mi(lgt—in few but 
enoigetio words explained “that these were the 
men who had not onij rebelled against the govern¬ 
ment, but had ordered and witnessed the massacre 
and shameful exposure of innocent women and 
children; and that thus therefore the government 
punished such traitors, taken in open resistance” 
—shooting them down at the Word. The effect 
was instantaneous and wonderftil. Not another 
hand was raised, not another weapon levelled, 
and the Mohammedans of tho troop and some 
influential monlvies among the bystanders ex¬ 
claimed, as if by simultaneous impulse: “Well 
and rightly done 1 Their crime has met with its 
just pena%. These w'ere they who gave the 
signal for the death of helpless women and chil- 
di'cn, and outraged decency by tho exposure of 
their persons, and now a righteous judgment has 
fidlcii on them, God is great I” Tho remaining 
weapons were then laid down, and the crowd 
slowly and quietly dispersed, Tho bodies were 
then carried into the city, and thrown out on the 
very spot where the blood of their innocent 
victims still stained the earth. They r«nnined 
there till tho 24th, when, for sanitary reasons, 
they were removed from tho Ohibootra In front of 
tho Kotwallce. Tho effect of this just retribution 
was as miraculous on tho populace as it was 
deserved by tho criminals.’ llius were put to 
death two of the old king’s sons, Mima Mogul 
Bog, and another whose mm is doubttUl, together 
with Mirza’s son. 

What was done to restore order in Delhi after 
its recapture; who was appointed to command it; 
what arrangements were made for bringing to 
justice the wretched king who was now a prisoner; 
and what military plan was formed for pursuing 
the mutinous regiments whidi had escaped from 
tho city—wUl more conveniently be noticed in 
subsequent pages. 

The country did not fail to do honour to those 
who had been concerned in the conquest of tho 
im[)erial city. The commander of the siege-army 
was of course the first to be noticed. Although 
ho had no European rejmtation, ATchdaie Wilson 
had served as an artillery officer nearly forty 
years in India. He was employed at the siege 
of Blmrtpovo in 1824, and in many other active 
services; hut his chief duties confined him to tho 
artillery depbts. It is a curious fact that most of 
tho guns employed hy him at the siege of Delhi, 
as well as those used by the enemy against him, 
had been cast by him as superintendent of the 
gun-foundry at Calcutta many years before, and 
bore his name as part of tho device. He held in 
succession the offices of adjutant-general of artil¬ 
lery and commandant of artillery. At the com¬ 
mencement of the mutiny, his regimental rank- 
was that of lieutenant-colonel of tho Bengal artil¬ 
lery; but he acted as brigadier at Meerut, and was 
afterwards promoted to the rank of major-general. 
Tho Queen, in November, raised him to the 
baronetcy, and made him a Knight Commander 


of tho Order of the Bath; and thus the artillery 
officer had risen to the rank of ‘Major-goneral Sir 
Archdale Wilson, K.O.B.’ The East India Com¬ 
pany, too, sought to bestow honour—or something 
more solid than honour-^n the victorious com¬ 
mander; the court of proprietors, on the suggestion 
of the court of directora, voted a pension of £1000 
per annum to Sir Archdale Wilson, to commence 
from the day when his troops entered Delhi. 

What honours Brigadier Nicholson would have , 
earned, had his valuable life been spared, it would 
be useless to surmise. He was an especial favourite 
among the soldiers in the Indian army—more so, 
perhaps, than some whoso names are better known 
to English readers; and his death withinside the 
walls of Ddhi was very generally deplored. He had 
not yet attained his 36th year—a very early age at 
which to obtain brigade command, either in the 
Company’s or the Queen’s armies. Nothing but 
tho unbounded confidence of Sir John Lawrence 
in the military genius of Nicholson would have 
justified him in making so young a man, a simple 
regimental captain (brevet-majoi’), brigadier of a 
column destined to fight tho rebels all the w.ay 
from the Punjaub to Delhi; yet even those seniors 
who wore superseded hy this arrangement felt tliat 
the duty was intrusted to one equal to its demands. 
He hod seen hard service during the Afghan and 
Punjaub oampai^s, as captain in the 27th Bcng.al 
native infantry; and had, instead of idling liis 
time during a fiirlongh visit to England, studied 
tho armies and military organisation of continental 
Europe. An officer who served with him during 
the mutiny said: 'He had a Constitution of iron. 
The day we marched to Murdan ho was twenty-six 
hours in tho saddle, following up the mutineers.’ 
The Queen granted the posthumous dignity of 
Knight Commander of tjic Bath upon Brigadier- 
general John Nicholson; and as ho was unmarried, 
the East India Company departed from their 
general rule, hy bestowing a special grant of f .'iOO 
per annum upon his widowed mother, who had in 
earlier ycar.s lost another son in the Company’s 
service. 

One among many civil servants of the Company 
who feu during the siege was Hervey Harris 
Greathod, a member of a family well known in 
India. After filling various official situations in 
the Punjaub, Ilajpootana, and Meerut, he became 
chief-commissioner of Delhi, after the foul murder 
of Mr Bimon Fraser on tho 11th of May. Servo or 
remain in^Delhi itself he could not, for obvious 
reasons; but he was with Wilson’s army in the 
expedition from Meerut to Delhi, and then remained 
with tho siege-army on tho heights, where his_ 
intimate knowledge of India and the natives was 
of essential value. He died of cholera just before 
the •onclusion of the siege. His brothers, Robert 
and George Herbert, had already died in tho 
services of tho Company or the crown; hut two 
others, Edward Han’ls and William Wilberforco 
Harris, survived to achieve fame as gallant officers. 
Another of those who fell on tho day of- tho 
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assault was Lieutenant Philip Salkeld, of the 
Bengal engineers. Ho was the son of a Dorsetshire 
clergyman, and went to India in 1860, in his 
twentieth year, in the corps of Sappers and Minors, 
lie was employed for four years as an engineer in 
connection with the new works of the grand trunk- 
road, in Upper India; and was then transferred 
to the executive engineers’ department in the Delhi 
diyision. His first taste of War was in rehdion to 
the mutinies; he was engaged in all the operations 
’of the siege of Delhi, and was^ struck down while 
gallantly exploding the Cashmere Gate. Ho 
lingered in great pain, and died about the 10& of 
October. The Rev. 8. G. Osborne, in a letter 
written soon after the nows of Salkeld’s death 
reached England, said: ' This young officer has not 
more distinguished himself in his profession by his 
devotion to his country’s service of his life, than ho 
stands distinguished in the memory of those who 
knew him for his Virtues as a son and brother. 
His father, a clergyman in Dorsetshire, by a reverse 
of fortune some years since, was with a largo 
family reduced, I may say, to utter poverty. This, 
his soldier son, supported out of his own profes¬ 
sional income one of his brothers at school, helping j 
a sister, obliged to earn her own bread as a gover¬ 
ness, to put another brother to school. Just before 
his death he had saved a sum Of flOOO, which was 
in the bank at Delhi, and was therefore lost to him, 
and, more than this, it was lost to the honourable 
purpose to which, as a son and brother, he had 
devoted it. In his native county it has been deter¬ 
mined to erect a monument to his memory by sub¬ 
scription. Cadetships having been given to two of 


his young brothera, it is now wisely resolved that 
while the memorial which is to hand down his 
name to posterity, in connection with lus glorious 
death shall be all that is necessary for the purpose, 
every farthing collected beyond the sum necessary 
for this rilail be expended as he would have desired, 
for the good of these his young brothers.’ 

Lieutenant Duncan Homo, another hero of tho 
Cashmere Gate, was not one of the wounded on 
that perilous occasion; he lived to receive tho 
approval of his superior in the engineering depart¬ 
ment; but his death occurred even sooner than 
that of his companion in arms, for he was mortally 
wounded on the 1st of October while engaged with 
an expeditionary forcein pursuit of the fioeingrebels. 
It was on that day, a few hours before he received 
the fhtal bullet, that he wrote a letter to his mother 
in England; in which, after describing tho opera¬ 
tions at the Cashmere Gate, ho said: ‘ 1 was then 
cofitinually on duty until the king evacuated tho 
palace. I had never more than four hours’ sleep 
in the twenty-four, and then only by snatches. 1 
had also the pleasure of blowing in the gate of the 
palace; luckily »o one fired nt me, there being so 
few men left in tho palace.’ 

Salkeld and Home received the ‘Victoria Cross,’ 
a much-coveted honour among the Bvitisli troops 
I engaged in tho Indian war. As did likewise 
Sergeant Smith, who so boldly risked,yet saved, liis 
I life; and also Bugler Hawthorne of tho .52il, 
i who blew his s%nal-blast in spite of the sliots 
I whistling around him. Poor Sergeant Carmichael 
j and Corporal Burgess did not live to share in thi.s 
I honour; they fell bullet-pierced. 



state ralauqittin, 




Silt J, £. Vf, iNULii, defender of Lucknow. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THE STORY OF THE lUCKNOW RESIDEICY. 



HERE were events that made a 
j deeper itn])res!5ion on the minds 
of the English public; mihtary 
exploits more grand and oompng- 
,, . hensive; episodes more fatal, mbre 

harrowing; trains of operation 
in which well-known heroic names 
' more frequently found placo—but 
there was nothing in tho whole history 
of tho Indian mutiny more admirable 
or worthy of study than the defence of 
Lucknow by Brigadier Inglis and the British 
who were ^ut up with him in the Residency. 
Such a triumph over difficulties has not often 
been placed upon record. Nothing hut the most 
resolute determination, the most complete soldierly 


obedience, the most untiring watchfulness, the 
most gentle care of thosp who from sex or age 
were unable to defend themselves, the most 
thorough reliance on himself and on those around 
him, could have enabled that gallant man to hear 
up against the overwhelming difiScultics which 
pressed upon him throughout the months of July, 
August, and September. He occupied one comer 
of an enormous city, eveiy other part of which was 
Swarming with deadly enemies. No companion 
could leave him, without danger of instant death 
at tho hands of the rebel sepoys and the Lucknow 
rabble; no friends could succour him, seeing that 
anything less than a considerable military force 
would have been cut off ore it reached the gates of 
the Residency; no food or drink, no medicines or 
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comforts, no clothing, no ammunition, in addition 
to that -which -was actually -within the place- at the 
beginning of July, could bo brought in. Great 
beyond expression were the responsibilities and 
anxieties of one placed in command during eighty- 
seven of such days—but there was also a moral 
grandeur in the situation, never to be foi'gotten. 

In former chapters of this work,* much has 
been said concerning Lucknow, its relations towards 
,tho British government on the one hand, and the 
court of Oude'on the other, and the operations 
which enabled Havelock and Neill to bring a small 
reinforcement to its British garrison towards the 
close of Scjitembcr; but what the garrison did 
.and suffered during the three months before this 
succour could reach them, has yet to be told. The 
eventful story may be given conveniently in tliis 
place, as one among certain intermediate subjects 
between the military operations of Sir Henry 
Havelock and those of Sir Colin Campbell. 

Let us endeavour, by recapitulating a few facts, 
to realise in some degree the position of the British 
at Ijuckuow when July commenced. Tho city is 
n little over fifty miles from Cawnporo-i-exactly 
fifty to the Alum Bagh, fifty-three to tho Residency, 
and fifty-seven to tho cantonment. Most of its 
principal buildings, including tho Residency, were 
on the right or southwest bank of the river Goomtee. 
There was a cantonment Residency, and also a 
city Residency, at both of which, according to 
his daily duties, it was the cnstom«Df the lamented 
Sir Henry Lawrence to dwell, before the troubles 
of the mutiny began ; but it is the city Residency 
which has acquired a notoriety that will.nover die. 
It is also necessary to hear in mind that the more 
official mansion called the Residency bore but a 
small ratio to the area and the buildings now 
known to English readers by that name. This 
ambiguity is not -without its inconveniences, for it 
denotes a Resiliency tcithin a Residency. Under¬ 
standing the Residency to mean English Lucknow, 
the part of the city containing the offices and 
dwellings of most of tho official English residents, 
then it may bo described as an irregular quadrangle 
a few hundred j’ards .square, jutting out at the north 
corner, and indented or contracted at the west. 
Within that limit were numerous residences and 
other bnildings, some military, some political or 
civil, some private. The word ‘garrison’ was applied 
after the defence Iftsgan, to buildings which had 
previously been private or official residences; if, 
therefore, the reader meets in one map with 
‘Payrei's House,’ and in another with ‘Eiiyrer’s 
Garrison,’ ho must infer that a private midenoe 
was fortified as a stronghold M'heh the troubles 
began. In this chapter we shall in tSaost instances 
denominate the whole area as the intrenehment or 
rncloeure, with the Residency itself as one of the 
buildings; and we shall fiirthefmorp retain the 
original designation of home, rather than garrison, 
for each of the minor residences. The northeast 

* CUop. -vi., pp. 82-08. Chap, x, pp. 163-lCS. CI>ap. xy., pp. 
247-2(kl. 


side of the whole enclosure was nearly parallel 
with the river; and the north comer was in near 
proximity to an iron bridge carrying a road over, 
the river to Gie cantonment. 

How tho British became cooped up within that 
enclosure, the reader already knows; a few words 
will bring to recollection the facts fully treated in 
the chapters lately cited. We have there seen that 
there wore burnings of bungalows, and cartridge 
troubles, as early as April, in tho cantonment of 
Lucknow; that on tho 3d of May some of tho 
native troops became insubordinate at the Moosa 
Bagh, a militaiy post three or four mUcs northwest 
of the Residency; that tho 3d Oude infantiy was 
broken into fragments by this mutiny and its 
consequences; that Sir Henry Lawrence sought to 
restore a healthy feeling by munificently rewarding 
certain n.ative soldiers who had remained faithful 
under temptation; that towards the close of the 
month he attended very sedulously to various 
magazines and military posts in and near t^e city; 
that he fortified the English quarter by placing 
defence-works on and* near tiic walls by which 
it w.as already threo-fourths surrounded, and by 
setting up other defences on the remaining fourth 
side; that he brought all the women and children, 
and all tho sick, of the English community, 
into the space thus enclosed and guarded; that 
on the last two days of the month he had the 
vexation of seeing moat of tlio native troops in 
Lucknow and at the cantonment, belonging to the 
13th, 48th, and 71st infantry, and the 7th cavalry, 
march off in mutiny towards Seetapoor; and that 
of tho seven hundred who remained behind, ho 
did not know how many he could trust even for 
a single hour. Next, under the month of June, 
we have .seen that nearly all the districts of Oude 
fell one by one into the hands of the insurgents, 
increasing at every stage tho difficulties which 
beset Sir Henry as civil and military chief of the 
province; that he knew the mutineers were 
approaching Lucknow as a hostile army, and that 
he looked around in vain for reinforcements; that 
he paid off' most of the sepoys still remaining 
with him, glad to get rid of men whose continu¬ 
ance in fidelity could not be relied on; that he 
greatly strengthened the Residency, and also the 
Muchee Bhowan, a castellated structure noythwest 
of it, formerly inhabited by the dependents of 
the King of Oude; that all his letters and messages 
to other-places became gradually cut off; leaving 
him without news of tho occurrences in other 
parts of India; that ho stored the Residency with 
six months’ provisions for a thousand persons 
as a means of preparing for the worst; and that 
on the last day of the mouth he fought a most 
disastrous battle with the mutineers at Ohinhut, 
seven or eight miles out of Luckno-w. Then, 
when July opened, wo have seen tho British 
in a critical and painful situation. Lawrence 
having lost many of his most valued troops, could 
no longer'garrison tho Muchco Bhowan, the can¬ 
tonment, the dfik bungalow, or any place beyond 
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the Residency. No European was s^e except 
within the Residency enclosure; and how little 
safety was found there was miserably sheTO on 
tlie 2d of the month, when a shell from the insur- 
gents wounded the great and good Sir Henry 
Lawrence, causing his death on the 4th, after 
he had made over the military command of Luck¬ 
now to Brigadier Inglis, and the civil command 
to Major Banks. * 

The Europeans, then, become prisoners within 
tlie walls of the Residency enclosure at Lucknow— 
officers, soldiers, revenue-collectors, judges, magis¬ 
trates, chaplains, merchants, ladies, children. And 
with them were such native soldiers and native 
servants as still remained faithful to the British 
‘ raj.’ What was the exact number of persons thus 
thrown into involuntary companionship at the 
beginning of July appears somewhat uncertain; 
but an exact enumeration has been given of those 
who took up- their quarters within the Residency 
on the ,pOth of May, when the symptoms of mutiny 
I’ondered it no longer safe that the women and 
children should remain in the city or at the can¬ 
tonment. The number was 794.* The principal 
persons belonging to the European community at 
Lucknow were the following: Bir Henry Lawrence, 
chief-commissioner; Captain Hayes, military sec- 
i-etary; Major Anderson, chief-engineer; Brigadier 
Inglis, commandant of the garrison ; Brigadier 
Handseomb, commandant of the Oude brigade; 
Captain Carnegie, provost-marslial; Captain 
Simons, chief artilleiy officer; Colonel Master, 
7th native cavalry; Colonel Case and Major Low, 
H.M. 32d foot; Major Biniydre, 13th native in¬ 
fantry ; Major Apthorp, 41st native infantry; 
Colonel Palmer and Major Bird, 48th native 
infantry; Colonel Halford, 71st native infantry; 
Brigadier Gray, Oude Irregulars; Mr Qubbins, 
finance commissioner; Mr Ommaney, judicial 
commissioner; Mr Cooper, chief-secretary. Some 
of these died between the 30th of May and the 4th 
of July, but a few only. When the whole of the 
Europeaqs, officers and privates, had been hastily 
driven by the mutiny from the cantonment to 
the Residency; when all the native troops who 
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Another aecount ga're the number 866, including about 60 nattvo 
children in the Mai’timdre echcfol. 


remained faithful had been in like manner re¬ 
moved to the same place; and when the Muchee 
Bhowan and all the other bnildings in Lucknow 
had been abandoned by the British and their 
adherents—the intrenched position at and around 
the Residency became necessarily the homo of a 
very much larger number of persons; comprising, 
in addition to the eight hundred or so just 
adverted to, many hundred British soldiers, and 
such of the sepoys as remained ‘true to their salt.’ 

In one sense, the Europeans were not taken by' 
surprise. They had watched the energetic exer¬ 
tions of Sir Henry during the month of June, in 
which he exhibited so sagacious a foresight of 
troubles about to come. They had seen him 
accumulate a vast store of provisions; procure' 
tents and firewood for the Residency; arm it 
gradually with twenty-four guns and ten mortars; 
order in vast quantities of shot, shell, and gun¬ 
powder, from tho Muchee Bhowan and the maga¬ 
zines ; make arrangements for blowing up all the 
warlike materiel which he could pot bring in ; 
bury his barrels of powder beneatli the earth in 
certain open spots in the enclosure; bury, in like 
manner, twenty-throe lacs of tho Company’s 
money, until more peaceful days should arrive; 
destroy many outlying buildings which commanded 
or overtopped tho Residency; organise all the 
males in the place as component elements in a 
defensive force; bring in eveiythiiig useful from 
the cantonmei^; build up, in front of tho chief 
structures in the enclosure, huge stacks of fire¬ 
wood, covered with earth and pierced for guns; 
bring the royal jewels and other valuables from 
the king’s palace into the Residency for safety; 
and disarm—much to their chagrin—the servants 
and dependents of the late royal family. All this 
the Europeans had seen the gallant Lawrence 
effect during the five weeks w-hich preceded his 
death. Of the non-military men suddenly con¬ 
verted into soldiers, Captain Anderson says; ‘ Sir 
Henry Lawrence deemed it expedient to enrol all 
the European and Eurasian writers in the public 
offices as volunteers, and he directed arms and 
ammunition to be served out to them. Some of 
these men were taken into tho volunteer cavalry— 
which also comprised officers civil and military— 
and the remainder were drilled as infantiy. At the 
commencement, when these men were first brought 
together, to ho regularly drillfd by sergeants from 
Her Majesty’s 32d raiment, ttie chance of ever 
making them act in a body seemed almost hope¬ 
less. There were men of all ages, sizes, and 
figures. Here stood a tall athletic Englishman; 
there came a fat and heavy Eurasian, with more 
width about the waist than across the cliest; next 
to the Eurasian came another of the same class, 
who looked like a porter-barrel, short and squat, 
and the belt round his Waist very closely resembled 
a hoop; not for off you observed an old, bent- 
double man, who SOTmed too weak to support tho 

weight of his musket and pouch. We must 

not always judge by appearances. Amongst this 
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awkward-looking body there sprang up, during the 
siege, bold, intrepid, and daring men! ’ 

Notwithstanding these preparations, however, 
the calamity fell upon the inmates too suddenly. 
The fatal result of the battle of Chinhut compelled 
every one to take refuge within the Residency 
enclosure; even those who had hitherto lived in 
the city, rushed in, without preparation, many 
leaving all their property behind them except 
a few trifling articles. No one was, or ever could 
’ be, bitter against Sir Henry Lawrence; yet 
were there many criticisms, many expressions of 
regret, at the policy which led to the battle; and 
it is unquestionable that much of the misery 
subsequently bonie ai'ose from the precipitate 
arrangements-rendered inevitable on the 30th of 
Juno and the following day. When they saw the 
rebels march into Lucknow, invest the Residency, 
set up a howitzer-battery in front of it, and 
loophole tho walls of houses for musketry, the 
Europeans could no longer wait to provide for 
domestic and personal comforts, or even conveni¬ 
ences: they hastened to their prison-liouso with 
such resourfccs as could bo hastily provided. 

Here, then, was a British community thrown 
most unexpectedly into close companionship, 
under circumstances trying to all. It is no wonder 
that some among the number kept diaries of the 
strange scenes they witnessed, the sad distresses 
they bore ; nor could there be other than a strong 
yearning on the part of tho English public for a 
perusal of such diaries or narratives. Hence the 
])ublicatiou of several small but deeply interesting 
volumes relating to tho defence of Lucknow—one 
by Mr Rees, a Calcutta merchant, who happened, 
unluckily for himself, to be at Lucknow when the 
troubles began; another by tho wife of one of 
the two English chaplains; a third by Captain 
Anderson; a fourth by a staff-oflSeer.* Such 
diaries, when used in illustration and correction 
ouo of another, are and must ever bo the best 
sources of information concerning tho inner life 
of Lucknow during that extraordinary period. 

Temblo was the conftision within the Residency 
enclosure for the first few days. Those who had 
hastened into the place from other spots were 
endeavouring to find or make something which 
they could call ‘home;’ those who bad been 
wounded at Chinhut were suffering in agony within 
the walls of a building liastily fitted up for them; 
while the military men looked anxiously around 
at the defences of the,place, to see what could 
be done to keep tho enemy out. When tlie officers, 
civil or military, went on the roofe of th*hon6es, 
they had the mortification of seeing the rautineera 
gradually concentrating their forces towards the 
Residency; they saw, also, that the prisoners had 

* Pmvml Narrative nf the Stetie (if it! CdminenM- 

mcit 10 tts Itehef. By I,. K. Emit* Eeoa, ono of the Snrvivors 

A Lady's IHaryot the Siege of luekiune, mitten/or the fettual 
of Friends at Home. 

A PirsonnI Journal of the mege of lueknote. By Captain K. 
P. Anderwn, S6th Uegiment N. I., commanding an outpoat. 

The Defence of Lucknow i o Diary recording the Daily Emits 
during Uie Siege of the European Eesidency. By i Staff-officer. 


escaped from the jails, to join the ranks of those 
who hated oral any rate opposed the Feringhees. 

Arrangements had for soma time been in pro¬ 
gress, and were now hastily completed, to fortify 
the principal buildings within tto endosure. If 
wo imagine this English Lucknow to be an irre¬ 
gular diamond-shaped enclosure, with the acute 
angles very nearly norai and south; then it may 
bo said that the south angle was the nearest point 
to the Oawnporo road, and tho nortli angle the 
nearest to the iron bridge over the Goomtee 
towards the cantonment. Near the south point 
was the house of Captain Andcraon, standing in 
the middle of a garden or open court surrounded 
by a wall; the house was defended by barricades, 
and loopholed for musketry; while the garden 
was strenglhened by a trench and rows of palisades. 
Next to this house, and communicating with it 
by a hole in tho wall, was a newly constructed 
defence-work that received the name of the Cawn- 
pore Battery, mounted with guns, and intended to 
command some of the houses and streets adjacent 
to tile Oawnpore road. Mr Deprat’s house had 
a verandah which, for defensive purposes, was 
blocked up with a mud-wall six feet high and two 
feet and a half thick; tliis wall was continued in 
a straight lino to that of the next house, and 
carried up to a height of nine feet, with loopholes 
for musketry. Next to this was a house occupied 
as a school for boys of the Martinicro College,* 
strengthened by a stockade of beams placed 
before it; and adjacent was a street or road 
defended by stockades, barricades, and a trench. 
Further towards the western angle of tho enclosure 
was a building formerly known as the Daroo 
Bliuffa or King’s Hospital, but now called tho 
Brigade Mess-house, having a well-protected and 
lofty terraco which commanded an exterior build¬ 
ing called Johannes’ house. In its rear was a 
parallelogram, divided by buildings into two 
squares or courts, occupied in various ways by 
officers and their families. Then, came groups 
of low brick buildings around two quadrangles 
called the Sikh Squares, ou the" tops of which 
erections were thrown up to enable the troops to 
fire out upon the town. Separated from these by 
a narrow lano was tlio house of Mr Gnbbins, the 
financial commissioner; the lane was barricaded 
by earth, beams, .and brambles; the buildings 
were strengthened in every way; while tho ex¬ 
treme western point was a battery formed by Mr 


* In a former chapter (p. 84), a brief notice Is given of Cluiidc 
MartinO) » French adventurer who rose la great wraith aiul 
inftaence at I>ncknow, and who lived In a fantastic palace culled 
Constantia, southeastward of the city. Ilia name wilt, howevnv 
be more favourably held in remembrance as tlic founder of a 
collego, named by him the Martinicro, for Eurasian or Imlf-ca-^tc 
children. Tills college was wtuftted near tho ra.stern extremity 
of the dtyj but when the troubles began, the principals und the 
children removed to a building hastily set apart ior ihem witnm 
the IM^noy enclosure. Tho authoress of iho XniJv 
whose husband was connected as a pastor with ilie Maiiiiucre, 
thus speaks of this transfer; *Tbo Mariiniiire is aband(mcd, and 1 
suppose we shall lose all our remaining property, wrnen we nayo 
been obliged to leave to its futo, as noJhing more wn be brought 
in here. We got our email remnant of i v 

harp, bwks, oarrUge-horscs, &c., are left ut the Martimere. Ibc 
poor boys are all stow^ away in a hot close native building, and 
it will be a wonder if they don't got ill.' 
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Oubbins himself. Then, passing along the north¬ 
west side were seen in turn the racket-court, 
the slaughter-house, the sheep-pen, and the 
butcher-yard, all near tho boundary of the forti¬ 
fied position, and separated one from another by 
wide open spaces; there was a storehouse for 
bhoosa (cut chaff for cattle-food), and a guard¬ 
house for Europeans; and all the buildings were 
loopholed for musketry. In the rear of the Bhoosa 
Intrenchmont, as this post was called, Avas Mr 
Ommaney’s house, guarded by a deep ditch and 
a cactus-hedge, and provided Avith two pieces of 
ordnance. North of the slanghtcr-houso a mortar- 
battery was formed. The English church was the 
next important building towards tho north; it 
was speo^ly converted into a granary; and in tho 
church-yai'd Avas formed a nmrtar-battcry capable 
of shelling all the portion of the city between it 
and the iron bridge. This church-yard aa'us des¬ 
tined afterwards to present melancholy proofs of 
tho largo number of deaths among the English 
defenders of the place. Beyond tho church-yard 
Avas Lieutenant Innes’s house, in dangerous prox¬ 
imity to many buildings held by tho I’ebels, and 
bounded on two sides by a garden; it was a diffi¬ 
cult but most important duty to strengthen this 
house as much as possible. The extreme northern 
part of the Avliole enclosure, not five hundred 
yai'ds from the iron bridge, was scarcely suscept¬ 
ible of defence in itself; but it was fully protected 
by the Redan Battery, constructed by Captain 
Fulton; this was decidedly the best battery in the 
whole place, commanding a wide sweep of city 
and country on both banks of the river. Along 
the northeast side, connected at one end with the 
Redan, was a series of earthworks, fascines, and 
s.and-bags, loopholed for musketry, and mounted 
Avith guns. A long range of sloping garden-ground 
Avas turned into a glacis in front of the line of 
intrcnolimcnt just named. In the centre of the 
northern half of the Avhole place was the Residency 
}iroper, the official home of Ibc chief-comtpissioner; 
this was a large and beautiful brick building, which 
was speedily made to accommodate many hundred 
persons; and as it Avas on high ground, the tcrrace- 
roof commanded a view of tho whole city—to 
whoever Avould incur the peril of standing there.* 
The hospital, a very large building near the eastern 
angle of the whole enclosure, liad once been the 
banqueting-room for the British resident at tho 
King of Oude’s court; but it was now occupied as 
a hospital, a dispensary, oflicers’ quarters, and a 
laboratory Ibr making fuses and cartiidges; it 
■was defended by mortars and guns in various 
directions. The Bailee or Bailey guard was near 
the hospital, but on a lower level; various parts of 
it Avere occupied as a store-room, a treasury, and 
barracks; the portion really constituting the Bailey 

* The wood-cut at p. 93 represents a part of the nesidenejr in 
this liinltcd sense of the term; the slew at p. 82 will convey some 
notion of the appearance of tho city of Lutknow as seen from 
the terrace roof of this building. The plan on next page will give 
an idea of the Itesldeney before siege; and in the next Pact will be 
given a plan of the Residency under siege, sheutng the relation 
which tho enemies*, guns bore to those of the besieged. 


guard gate, the station of tho sopoys formerly 
guarding tho Residency, aa'es unluckily beyond the 
limits of the enclosure, an# was productive of 
more harm than good to the garrison; as a means 
of security, the gateway was blocked up -w'ith 
earth, and defended by gtms. Dr Fayrer’s house, 
south of tho hospital, had a tcrrace-roof Avhence 
rifles Avcrc frequently brought to bear on the 
insurgents, and near it a gun or two were placed 
in position. Southwai’d again Avas the civil. 
dispensary; and near this the post-office, a build¬ 
ing which, from its position and construction, was 
one of tho most important in the whole place; 
soldiers Avere barracked in the interior, a shell and 
fuse room Avas set a2Aart, the engineers made it 
their head-quarters, several families resided in it, 
and guns and mortars were planted in and around 
it. The financial-office, and tho house of bfrs 
Sago (mistress of a charity-school), Averc on the 
southeast side of the enclosure, and wore Avith 
great difficulty brought into a defensive state. The 
judicial office, near Sago’s house, could only bo 
lArotected from an open lane by a Avail of fascines 
and earth. Tho jail, iie.ar the CaAvnporc (jato, 
was converted into barracks; and tho native 
hospital became a tolerably shellercd place. The 
Begum’s Kothec, or ‘lady’s liou.se’ (formerly 
belonging to a native lady of rank), Avas in the 
centre of the Avholo enclosure; it comprised many 
buildings, which Avere afterwards parcelled off as 
commissariat store-rooms, cookiug-yooms, and 
dwellings for officere’ families. 

It Avill thus be seen that the Residency at Luck¬ 
now, so often mentioned in connection Avitli the 
history of the mutiny, was a small town rather 
than a single building. But it Avill also be seen 
that this small tOAvn was most dangerously jilaced, 
in juxtaposition to a large city full of hostile inha¬ 
bitants and revolted sepoys. Before Sir Henry 
Lawrence took it in hand in Jmie, it could be 
approached aSM entered from all sides; and at tho 
beginning of July only a part of the defence-works 
above described Avere completed. The oflicers bad 
to fight and build, to sufter and Avork, to watch and 
fortify, day after da)', under privations difficult for 
others to appreciate. The A’arious houses, more 
frequently designated garrisons by those engaged in 
the siege, did really deserve that title in a military 
sense; for they wore gradually transformed into 
little forts or strongholds, each }>laced under one 
commander, and each defended indomitably against 
all attacks from the enemy. To giA’o' one as an 
exam])lc of many—Captain Anderson, who had 
resided* at Lucknow, as assistant-commissioner, 
ever since the annexation of Oude, made his own 
house one of these fortified posts; he had under 
him eighteen men and one subaltern officer, with 
whose aid be withstood a five mmthi siege, not¬ 
withstanding tlie enemy had nine 9-pounder guns 
playing on his house. The wall of the compound 
around the bouse was levelled, and a stockade put 
in its place; within the stockade Avas a ditch, then 
an earthwork five feet high, and then another ditch 



Kan of KeBuleiicy and part of the City of Jiucknovv. 
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'With pointed bamboos, forming a ehmmx-d^frm. 
It was, in truth, a small citadel, and one very 
important for the safety of tile whole place. 

The siege began on the 1st of July, the day 
following the disastrous battle of Chinhut. It was 
indeed a siegefcven more so than that to which Sir 
Hugh Wheeler had been exposed at Cawnpore j for 
there was not only constant firing of musketry, 
camion, and mortars, by the mptineers against the 
Residency; but there were also subterranean 
mines or galleries dog from the outer streets under 
the enclosing wall, to blow up the defenders and 
their flefenoe-works. At every hour of the day, 
at every comer of the Residency enclosure, was 
it necessary to keep strict watch. A telegraph, 
worked at the top of one of tljo buildings, gave 
signals to the officers at the Muchoe Bhowan, 
directing them to blow up that fort, and retire to 
the Residency with the treasure and the guns. 
This was a most perilous enterprise, but under the 
skilful superintendence of Captain Francis and 
Lieutenant Iluxhain it succeeded; 240 ban’els of 
gunpowder, and 600,000 rounds of ammunition, 
were blown into the air, to prevent them from 
falling into the hands of the enemy; and then the 
few officers and soldiers marched from the Muchcc 
Bhowan to the Residency, where they helped to 
strengthen the wofuUy small number of efficient 
fighting-men.* All this was done by midnight on 
the 1st. On the 2d, while resting on a couch after 
his exhausting and anxious labours. Sir Henry 
Lawrence was struck by the .tiiell which took away 
his valuable life; for it was a day on which ten 
thousand rebels were firing shells, balls, and bullets 
into or at the Residency. Miss Palmer, daughter 
of Colonel Palmer of the 48tb, had her thigh 
shattered by a ball which entered one of the 
buildings; and Mr Ommaney was among the 
wounded. On the 3d dire confusion w'as every¬ 
where visible; for all felt that their great leader 
would die of his wound: none had yet fully 
realised the appalling difficulties of their position; 
yet were they distracted by fiimily anxieties on the 
one hand, and public duty on the other. On the 
4tli, Lawrence descended to the grave; on tiiat 
day his nephew, Mr G. H. Lawrence, was wounded; 
and on that day, also, all order or legitimate trade 
ceased in the city, for marauders and budmashes 
plundered the shops. No military honours marked 
the funeral of Sir Henry; there was neither time 
nor opportunity for any display ; a hurried prayer 
was repeated amid the booming of the enemy’s 

* Air Hees relates a strange anecdote in connection with this 
retreat from the Muchec iihowan to the Ko^doncy: * We saved 
all but one man, who, having been intoxicated, and concealed in 
some corner, could not be found when the rousteT'roll was called. 
The French say, II y a un. Vicu pour Us ivrognes } and the trn^ 
of the provturb was never better exemplified than in this man’s ease, 
lie had been thrown into the air, had returned unhurt to mother- 
eartli, continued bis drunken sleep again, had awaked next morning, 
found the fort to his surpriso a mass of deserted ruins, and quietly 
walked back to the Besidency without being molested by a soul; 
and even bringing with him a pair of bullocks attached to a cart of 
ammunition. It is very probable that the debris qf these extensive 
buildings must have eeriously ii^ured the adjacent houses and many 
of the rebel army‘>*thus giving the fortunate man the means of 
escaping. 


cannon, and a few spadefiils of earth speedily 
covered the mortal remains of one whose good 
name was not likely soon 'to die.* On or about 
the 5th, the enemy seized the building known as 
Johannes’ house, from which they were able to 
keep up a deadly fire of musketry against Ander¬ 
son’s house, the jail barracks, the post-office, and 
the Begum’s Kotheo; it was afterwards much 
regretted that this house had not been included 
among those demolished by Sir Henry. On the 
6th and 7th, the harassing fire continued from 
various points. Some of the bhoosa, or chopped 
straw for bullocks’ fodder, had been left in an ill- 
defended place; it was fired by the enemy, and 
totally consumed, placing in imminent danger a 
powder-magazine at no great distance. Major 
Francis had lioth his legs cut off by a cannon-b.all, 
while quietly sitting in the me.ss-room; kir 
Marshall, an opium-merchant, was killed, and the 
Rev. Mr Polchampton was wounded, about this 
time. It was a cruel vexation to the garrison 
to see and feel how much they wero suffering 
through tiio skilful gunnery which the British had 
taught to the miscreants now in the insurgent 
army. The enemy’s artilleiymcu displayed grc.at 
rapidity, ingenuity, and perseverance, in planting 
batteries in positions totally unlookod for; some 
even on house-tops, and others in spots where the 
garrison could not respond to their fire. It was 
more than suspected that Europeans wero among 
them; indeed one reckless memfe of an otherwise 
worthy English family was recognised among the 
number, bringing discredit upon brothers and 
cousins who were at that very time gallantly 
serving the Company elsewhere. Many of the 
enemy’s batteries -were not more than fifty or a 
hundred yards distant from the marginal buildings 
of' the Residency enclosure; the balls knocked 
down pillars and verandahs with fearful accuracy. 
Most of the deaths, howcvei-, from ten to twenty 
a day, were caused by musket-bullets; the enemy 
had many good marksmen—especially a rebel 
African, who used his musket with deadly effect 
from Johannes’ house. If Sir Henry Lawrence 
had been a sterner soldier, if he had not been 
influenced by such considerate feelings for the 
opinions and prejudices of otlicrs, the British would 
have lost fewer lives than they did in Lucknow. 

* The auiboreas of the tady's Diary gives an affectint; accoimt 
of the hour that succeeded the wounding of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
She, with her husband, was at that time In the house of Dr Fayrer, 
a surgeon who bad morethon pnoo urged upon Sir Hcnrythe para¬ 
mount duty of cherishing his own Ufo as one valuable to others even 
if slighted by himself. * Ho was brought over to this house itnino- 

diately. .. prayed with him, and administered tlio Holy 

Communion to him. He was quite sensible, though his agony was 
extreme. Ho spoke for nearly an hour, quite calmly, expressitig 
his last wishes with regard to bis children. He sent afiectionato 
messages to them and to each of bis brothers and sisters. Ho 
particularly mentioned the Lawrence Asylum, and entreated that 
government might be urged to give it support. He bade farewdi 
to all the gentlemen who were standing round hfA bed, and said a 
few words of advice and kindness to each. .... There was not a 
dry eye there} every one was so deeply affected and gneved at the 
loss of suoh a man.' 

It may here be stated ^at tbo Queen afterwards bestowed a 
baronetcy on Sir Heniys eldest son» Alexander Lawrence; io 
whom also the East ini^ Company voted a pension of £1(KK) per 
annum. 
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Wc have already said that many of the houses 
around the Residency were destroyed by orders of 
Sir Henry, to prevent the enemy from converting 
them into strongholds; but it was afterwards 
known that the military officers under him niged 
the necessity for a still greater demolition. Briga¬ 
dier Inglis, when at a later date he made a military 
report of the siege and the defence, adverted to 
this point in very decisive language. ‘ When the 
fclockade commenced,’ he said, ‘only two of our 
batteries were completed, part of the defences were 
yet in an unfinished condition, and the buildings in 
the immediate vicinity, which gave cover to the 
enemy, were only very partially cleared away. 
Indeed, our heaviest losses have been caused by 
the fire from the enemy’s sharpshooters, stationed 
in the adjoining mosques and houses of the native 
nobility, to the necessity of destroying which 
tlie attention of Sir Henry had been repeatedly 
drawn by the staff of engineers; but his invariable 
reply was: “Spare the holy places, and private 
property too, as far as possible;” and we have 
consequently suffered severely from our very 
tenderness to the religious prejudices and resi)ect 
to the rights of our rebellious citizens and soldiery. 
As soon as the enemy had thoroughly completed 
ilio investment of the Residency, they occupied 
these houses, some of which were within easy 
pistol-shot of our barricades, in immense force, 
.and rapidly made loopholes on those sides which 
bore on our post, from which they kept up a 
terrific and incessant fire day and night.’ 

The second week of the siege began, bringing 
with it an augmentation of the troubles already 
bitterly tasted. One day the Bailey guard would 
bo fiercely attacked, another day the Cawnpore 
Battery, demanding incessant watchfulness on the 
part of the officers and men posted at those out¬ 
works. Brigadier Inglis sent off letters and 
messages to Cawnpore and Allahabad; but none 
reached their destination, the messengers being 
all intercepted on the way. He did not know 
how his missives fared; he only knew that 
no aid, no intelligence, reached him, and ho 
measured his resources with an anxious heart. 
Sometimes a few officers would retire to snatch 
a little rest just before midnight, and then 
would bo roused at one or two o’clock in the 
morning by a message that Gubbins’s house—or 
‘garrison,’ as most of the houses within the 
enclosure were now called—or the Bailey guard, or 
.some other important post, was closely attacked. 
Sleep, food, everything was forgotten at such 
moments, except the one paramount duty of repel¬ 
ling the enemy at the attacked point. One day a 
rebel musketeer pu.shed forward to such a spot as 
enabled him to shoot Lieutenant Charlton within 
side the very door of the church. The enemy 
sometimes fired logs of wood from their cannon 
and mortars, as if deficient in shot and shell; but 
they did not slacken ftnm this or any other cause ; 
they sent shots which set the commissioner’s house 
on fire, causing much danger and difficulty in 


extinguishing the flames; and it became perilous 
for any one within the enclosure to be seen for 
-an instant by the enemy—so deadly accurate were 
their marksmen. Once now and then the officers 
with a feVv men, longing for a dash that would 
inspirit them in the midst of their troubles, would 
astonish the enemy by making a sortie boyend the 
defences, spiking a gun or two, despatching a few 
of the rebels, and hastening back to the enclosure. 
Lives being, however, too valuable to be idsked 
for advantages so small as these, the brigadier 
sought rather to discourage than encourage such 
acts of heroism. Mr Bryson and Lieutenant Baxter 
were among the many who fell at this time. The 
officers did men’s duty, the civilians did military 
duty; for there were not hands enough to guard 
properly the numerous threatened points. One 
night all spare hands would be called upon to cover 
with tarpaulin the bhoosa stacks in the racket- 
court ; on another, civilians who never before did 
labourers’ work were called up to dig earth and to 
caviy sand-bags for batteries or broast-works; or 
they would stand sentinels all night in drenching 
rains. And then, perhaps on returning to their 
houses or ‘gai-risons’ in the morning, they would 
find them untenable by reason of the torrent of balls 
and bullets to which they had been exposed. Tlie 
open spots between the several buildings became 
gradually more and more dangerous. ‘ A man 
could not shew his nose,’ says Captain Anderson, 
‘without hearing the whiz of bullets close to his 
head. The shot, too, came from every direction; 
and when a poor follow had ne.arly jerked his 
head off his shoulders in making humble saluta¬ 
tions to passing bullets, he would have his pen.ance 
disagreeably changed into a sudden and severe 
contortion of the whole body to avoid a round 
shot or shell. So soon as a man left his post he 
had no time for meditation ; his only plan ■was 
to proceed rapidly. In fact, to walk slow was in 
some places very, very dangerous; and many a 
poor fellow was shot, who was too proud to run 
past places where bullets danced on the walls 
like a handful of pease in a frying-irtn.’ 

The third week arrived. Now were tlie gallant 
defenders still more distressed and indignant than 
they had hitherto been; for the enemy com¬ 
menced firing at the Brigade Mess, where-large- 
numbers of ladies and children had taken refuge; 
attacks were thus made on those who could not 
defend themselves, and the officers and soldiers 
found their attention distracted from necessary 
duties at other points. Anderson’s house had by 
this time become so riddled with shot, that tlic 
stores wore removed from it; and Deprat’s house, 
similarly battered by the enemy, in like manner 
became uninhabitable. The buildings near tlie 
boundary naturally suffered most; and, as a con¬ 
sequence, those nearer the centre became moie 
and more crowded with inmates. Day by day did 
officers and work hard to strengthen the 
defences. Mortars were placed behind the earth¬ 
work at the post-office, to jet forth, riiells upon 
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the troublesome Johannes’ house; stockades and 
traverses were made, to screen the entrance to the 
Besidency, within which so many persons were 
domiciled. Nevertheless the attack increased in 
vigour quite as rapidly as the defence; for the 
insurgents appear to have received largo reinforce¬ 
ments. Their custom was to fire all night, so as to 
afford the garrison no rest, and thus tire them out; 
they so pointed a mortar as to send two shells 
directly into the llcsidency itself; they commenced 
a new battery, to bear upon Gnbbins’s house; their 
cannon-balls—of -which there were indications of 
a now supply-fell upon and into Fayrer’s and 
Gubbins’s houses, the post-office and the Brigade 
Moss; a shot burst through a room in which 
many of the principal officers were breakfasting; 
a mine was sprung inside the Water Gate, 
intended to blow up the Kedan Battery; and 
at the same time vigorous attacks were made 
with guns and musketry on almost every part 
of the enclosure, as if to bewilder the garrison 
with crushing onslaughts, on every side. The 
pen cannot describe the state of incessant anxiety 
into .which these daily proceedings threw the 
forlorn inmates of the place: no one could look 
forward to a night of sleep after a harassing 
day; for the booming of cannon, and the antici¬ 
pated visit of a cannon-ball or a mortar-shell, 
drove away sleep from most eyelids. It -u^as on 
the 20th that the specially vigorous attack, just 
.adverted to, was made; so general and energetic, 
that it almost partook of tho character of a storm¬ 
ing or assaulj; of a bele^ered city. Nothing but 
the most untiring assiduity could have saved the 
garrison from destruction. Every one who could 
handle a musket or load a cannon, did so ; others 
helped to construct stockades and earthen bamci-s; 
.and even many of tho sick and wounded rose from 
thdr pallets, staggered along to tho points most 
attacked, sought to aid in the general cause, aud in 
some instances dropped dead while so doing. 
Almost every bmlding was tho object of a 
distinct attack. The lledan Battery was for¬ 
tunately not ‘blown up, the enemy having rhis- 
c.alcalated the distance of their mine; but the 
explosion was followed by a desperate struggle 
on tho glacis outside, in which the insurgents 
wore mowed down by grape-shot before they 
would abandon their attempt to enter at that 
point. At Innes’s house, Lieutenant Loughnau 
maintained a long and fierce contest against a 
body of insurgents twcntyfold more numerous 
than the little band who aided him; before 
they desisted, no less than a hundred dead and 
wounded wore carried off by the rebels. The 
financial office and Sago’s house, entirely de¬ 
fended by non-military men, bore up bravely 
against tho torrent brought against them. The 
judicial office, under Captain Germon, and 
Anderson’s house, under Captain Apderson, wore 
not only succeaftilly defended, but the handful 
of troops aided other points where* there were 
no military men. The Brigade Mess, Gubbins’s 


house, the houses near the Cawnpore Battery—all 
were attacked with vigour, hut every attack w.as 
repelled. 

When the muster-roll was called after these 
exciting scenes, it was found that many valuable 
lives had been lost Yet is it truly remarkable 
that less than thirty persons of all chasscs in the 
garrison were killed or wounded on tho 20th. No 
officer was killed; among the wounded were 
Captains Lowe and Forbes, Lieutenants Edmon- 
stonc and M'Farlano, and Adjutant Smith. Mr 
Roes asserts that the loss of tho enemy, during 
seven hours of incessant fighting, could hardly 
have been less than a thousand men. It was the 
grape-shot poured forth from the garrison that 
worked this terrible destruction. The week had 
been attended with its usual list of isolated losses 
within the enclosure. On omo day Lieutenant 
Lester was killed; on another. Lieutenants Bryce 
and O’Brien were wounded; and on another, 
Lieutenant Harmer was laid low. 

The arrival of the fourth -week of the siege 
found Brigadier Inglis and his companions stout 
in heart, but yet depressed in spirits; proud of 
what they had aohieved on the 20tli, but fearful 
that many more such dangers would beset them. 
The dotaeffiment of the .32d foot was that on which 
Inglis most relied in a military point of view, and 
in that the casualties h.ad been 160‘in three weeks. 
Ho had sent out repeated messengers, but had 
hitherto obtained not a word of news from any 
quarter; shut out fi-om the world of India, he 
knew of nothing but his own cares and respon¬ 
sibilities. On the 23d, however, a gleam of joy 
shot tlirough the garrison; a messenger, amid 
imminent j)cril, had been to C.awnpore, and brought 
back news of Havelock’s victories in tlio Doab. 
Inglis immediately sent him off again, with an 
urgent request to the gallant general to advance 
with his column to Lucknow as quickly as possible. 
The English residents began to count the days that 
must elivpsc before Havelock could arrive—a hope¬ 
ful thing at the time, but bitterly di.s.appointing 
afterwards; for they knew not how or why it was 
that succour did not arnve. Whatever might bo 
tho hopes or fears for the future, there was an 
ever-present danger which demanded daily and 
hourly attention. Although mortified by their late 
defeat, the enemy did not on that account give 
up their attacks. On narrowly w.atchipg, the 
engineers detected the enemy forming a mine 
beneath tho ground from Johannes’ house to tlio 
Sikh Square and the Brigade Mess; they could 
hoar the miners at their subterraneous work, and 
they did what military engineers are accustomed 
to in such cases—run out a countermine, and 
destroy tho enemy’s handiwork by an explosion. 
Above ground the attack was maintained chiefly 
by artillery, the hurling of balls, shells, slirapnels, 
and those abominable compounds of pitchy and 
sulphureous substances which artillerymen call • 
‘stinkpots.’ The breakfast-table of the officers at 
the post-office was one morning visited by an 
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eight-inch shell, -which fell pn it without explod¬ 
ing. On the 25th a letter arrived from Colonel 
Tytler at Cawnpoi’e, the first received from any 
quarter throughout July; for the former messenger 
had brought rumoiira concerning Havelock, not a 
letter or a message. Great was the joy at learning 
that Havelock intended to advance to Lucknow; 
and Inglis at once sent off to him a plan of the 
city, to aid his proceedings—offering the messenger 
five thou-sand rupees if he safely brought back an 
answer. An anxious time indeed was it for all, 
and well might they look out for sudbour. Major 
Banks, the civil commissioner appointed by Sir 
Henry Lawrence, was shot dead while recon¬ 
noitring from the top of an outhouse; he was an 
ofTicer who had served nearly thirty years in India, 
and who, both as a soldier and a linguist, had 
won a good name. <l)r Brydon was wounded; the 
Rev. Mr Polchampton was killed, as were Lieu¬ 
tenants Lewin, Shepherd, and Archer, and many 
others whose lives were valuable, not only to their 
families, but to all in the garrison. The death of 
Major Banks increased the cares and responsibilities 
of Brigadier Inglis, who, now that there was no 
chief-commissioner, felt the necessity of jilacing the 
whole community under strict military-garrison 
i-ulcs. 

In the official dispatch afterwards prepared by 
Inglis, full justice was done to the ingenuity aud 
pci-scvorance of the besiegers!. Speaking of the 
largo guns placed in batteries on every side of the 
en( lo.snro, ho said : ‘ These were i)lanted all round 
our po.st at small distances, some being actually 
within fifty yards of our defences, hut in places 
w'horo our own heavy guns could not re))ly to 
tiiom; while the perseverance and ingomiity of 
tiie enemy in erecting barricades in front of and 
around their guns, in a very short time rendered 
all attempts to silence them by inuskctiy entirely 
unavailing. Neither could they bo eftectually 
silenced by shells, by reason of their extreme 
proximity to onr position, and because, moreover, 
the enemy had recoin-se to digging very narrow 
trenches about eight feet in depth in roar of each 
gun, in which the men lay while our shells wore 
Hying, aud which so effectually concealed them, 
even while working the gun, tliat our baffled 
sharpshooters could only see their hands while in 
the act of loading.’ 

Aud now, the reader may ask, what wei-e the 
ladies and children doing during this tenible 
month of July; Md how did the officers and men 
fare in their domestic and personal matters ? It 
is a sad tale, full of trouble and misery; and yet 
it is a heroic tale. No one flinched, no one 
dreamed for an instant of snccumhing to the 
enemy. It must he remembered, as a beginnjng 
of all the privations, that the Europeans went into 
the Residency very scantily supplied-with personal 
necessaries. AVhen the cantonment was burned 
during the mutiny of the 3Jst of May, much pro¬ 
perty belonging to the officers was destroyed; ai^ 
when every one hurried in for sheltoi* after 


disastrous 30th of June, no time was allowed for 
making purchases in the city, or bringing in pro¬ 
perty from bungalows or storehouses outside the 
official stronghold. Hence evciy one was driven to 
make the best of such commodities as had been 
secured by the last day of June. Even during the 
greater part of that month the troubles were many; 
the enclosure Residency was full of officers and men, 
all hard at work; the heat was excessive; cholera, 
dysentery, and small-pox were at their deadly 
work; the church being full of grain, those -who 
sought religious aid in time of need met for divine 
service in any available spot; most of the native 
servants ran . away when tho troubles began; and 
many of them ended their service by robbing 
their masters. 

How July opened for the British, may faintly 
be imagined. The commissariat chief was ill; no 
one could promptly organise that office under the 
sudden emeigcncy; the food and draught bullocks, 
unattended to, roamed about the place; and many 
of them were shot, or tumbled into wells. Terrible 
work was it for tho officers to bury the killed 
bullocks, lest their decaying carcasses should taint 
tho air in excessively hot weather. Some of tho 
artillery horses were driven mad for want of food 
and water. Day after day, after working hard in 
tho trenches, the officers had to employ themselves 
at night in burying dead bullocks and horses— 
officers, ho it uudei-stood; for tho men were all 
employed as sentries or in other duties. It was 
not until afrer many days that they could turn out 
of the cnolosuro all the spare horses, apd secure tlic 
rest. As the heat continued, and as the ciead bodies 
of animals increased in number, tho stench became 
overpowering, aud was one of the greatest griev¬ 
ances to which tho gai-rison wore exposed; the 
temperature at night was often less patiently borne 
than that by day, and the officcis and men were 
troubled by painful boils. Even when wet days 
occurred, matters w'crc not much improved ; for 
the hot vapours from stagnant pools engendered 
fever, cholera, dysentery, and diarrhoea. Tho 
children died rapidly, and the hospital-rooms were 
always full; the sick aud wounded could not he 
caiTied to upper apartments, because the encm-y’s 
shot and shell rendered all such places untenatile. 
The officera were put on half-rations early .in the 
month; and even those rations they in many cases 
had to cook for themselves, owing to the disappear¬ 
ance of tho native servants. Tho English ladies 
suffered unnumbered privations and inconveniences. 
The clergyman’s wife, in her Diaty, told of the very 
first day of tho siege in these words: ‘No soonci- 
was the first gun fired, than tho ladies and childmj 
—coft^gated in large numbers in Dr Puyi-cr’s 
house—^were all hurried down stairs into an under¬ 
ground room called Bio Tye Khana, damj), dark, 
and gloomy as a vault, aud excessively dirty. 
Here -We sat aU day, feeling too miserable, anxious, 
and terrified to speak, the gentloinon occasionally 
coming dowh to reassure us and tell ns how thinp 
were going on. —— was nearly all the day in 
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the hospital, wh^e the scene was terrible; the 
place so crowded with wounded and dying men 
that there was no room to pass between them, and 
everything in a state of indescribable misery, dis¬ 
comfort, and confusion.’ In the preceding month 
it had been a hardship for the ladies to be deprived 
of the luxuries of An^o-Indian life; but they were 
now driven to measure comforts, by a different 
standard. Th^ were called upon to sweep their 
own rooms, draw water from the wells, wash 
their own clothes, and perform all the menial 
duties of a bous^old; while their husbands (»* 
fathers were cramped up in little outhouses or 
stables, or anywhere that might afford temporary 
shelter at night. When food became scanty and 
disease prevalent, these troubles were of course 
augmented, and difference of rank became almost 
obliterated where all had to suffer alike. Many 
families were huddled together in one large room, 
and all privacy was destroyed. The sick and 
wounded were, as may be supposed, in sad plight; 
for, kind as the rest were, there “were too many 
harassing duties to penr>it them to help adequately 
those who were too weak to help themselves. 
Officers and men were lying about in the hospital 
rooms, covered with blood and often with vermin; 
tire dhobees or washermen were too weak-handed 
for the preservation of cleanliness, and few of the 
British had the luxury of a change of linen ; the 
windows being kept closed and barricaded, to 
prevent the entrance of shot from without, the 
pestilential atmosphere carried off almost as many 
unfortunates as the enemy’s missiles. The writer 
of the Ladi/'s Diary, whose narrative is seldom 
relieved by one gleam of cheerfulness, departs 
from her habitual sadness when d^cribing the 
mode in which eleven ladies and seven children 
slept on the floor in the Tye Khana or cellar, 
‘fitting into each other like bits into a puaale.’ 
Chaira being few in number, most of the ladies 
sat on the floor, and at meal-times placed their 
plates on their knees. The cellar being perfectly 
dark, candles were lighted at meal-times. The 
reason for keeping so many persons in this 
subterranean abode was to lessen the chance of 
their being shot in any upper apartment. Of 
one torment, the flies, every person complained 
bitterly who was shut up in the Besidency 
enclosure on those fearftiUy hot days. ^ Mr Bees 
says: ‘They daily increased to such an extent that 
wo at last began to feel life irksome, more on their 
account than from any other of our numerous 
troubles. In the day, flies; at night, mosquitoes. 
But the latter were bearable; the former iutoler- 
abfe. Lucknow had always been noted fw its 
flies; but at no time had they been known xo be 
so troublesome. The mass of putrid matter that 
was allowed to accumulate, the rains, the commis¬ 
sariat stores, the hospital, had attracted these 
insects in incredible numbers. The Egyptians 
could not possibly have been more molested than 
we were by this pest. They swarmed* in millions, 
and though yve blew daily some hundreds of thou¬ 


sands into the air, this seemed to make no diminu¬ 
tion in their numbers; the ground was still black 
with them, and the tables were literally covered 
with these cursed flies. We could not sleep in the 
day on account of them. We could scarcely eat. 
Our beef, of which w'o got a tdierably small 
quantity every day, was usually studd^ with 
them; and when I ate my miserable boiled lentil- 
soup and unleavened bread, a munber of scamps 
flew into my mouth, or tumbled into and floated 
about in my plate.’ 

Let us proceed, and watch the military operations 
of the month of August. 

The fifth week of the siego opened with the 
same scenes as before, deepened in intensity. The 
enemy, it is true, did not attack with more vigour, 
but the defondcra were gradually weakened in 
every one of their resources—fttcept courage, and 
the resolution to bear all rather than yield to the 
enemy. Colonel Tytlor’s letter had afforded hope 
that the relieving column under Havelock would 
arrive at Lucknow before the end of July; but 
when the 30th and 31st had passed, and the Ist 
and 2d of August had passed also, then were their 
hopes cruelly dashed. It required all the eneigy 
of Brigadier Inglis to keep up the spirits of himself 
and his companions under the disappointment. 
Ho did not know, and was destined to remain for 
some time in ignorance, that Havelock had been 
forced to return to Cawnpore, owing to the losses 
suffered by his heroic little band. About the 
beginning of the month, great numbers of addi¬ 
tional rebel sepoys enterod Lucknow, increasing 
the phalanx opposed to the British. They began 
a new mine near Sago’s house, and another near 
the Brigade Mess, in which many of the ladies 
and children wore sheltered; and it required all 
the activity of the officers to frustrate these under¬ 
ground enemies. The rebels planted a 24-poundcr 
near the iron bridge, to batter the church and the 
Besidency. On one day a sheU burst in a room of 
the Begum’s Kothoe, where Lieutenant James and 
Mr Lawrence were ill in bed, but without injuring 
them; and on another a soldier was shot dead 
by a cannon-ball in the very centre room of the 
hospital Inghs tried, but tried in vain, to get 
any one to take a letter, even so small as to go into 
a quUlj .to Havelock; the enterprise was so perilous, 
that the offer of a great reward fell powerless. 
Thus reduced to his own resources, he begait 
anxiously to count up his stores and supplies: he 
protected the powder-magazine with heavy beams, 
laden with a great thickness of earth; and he got 
the civilians to labour at the earthworks, and to 
watch the batteries, for nearly all his engineers 
were ill. One engineer-officer. Captain Pulton, 
was happily spared from illness longer than most 
of the others; and he laboured unremittingly and 
most skilfully to baffle the, enemy’s mining by 
countermining: he organised a body of sappers 
from among the humbler members of the garrison, 
and begged every one who did sentry-duty at night 
to listen for and give information concerning any 
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underground sounds that denoted the driving of 
galleries or mines by the enemy. One of the 
ladies, Mrs Dorin, was among the number who 
this w'eek fell from the shots of the enemy. An 
event of this kind was peculiarly distressing to 
all; an officer learns to brave, death, but he is 
inexpressibly saddened when he sees tender women 
falling near him by bullets. 

■ The sixth week arrived. The brigadier, by 
j-edoubling his offers, did at length succeed in 
obtaining the aid of a native, who started on the 
dangerous duty of conveying a Imall note to 
General Havelock at Oawnpore. This done, he 
renewed his anxious superintendence "of matters 
within the enclosure. The enemy mounted on 
the top of Johannes’ house, and thence kept up a 
very annoying fire on the Brigade Mess. They 
also recommenced mining near the Redan. On the 
8th of August the garrison could hear and see 
much marching and countermarching of trooj)s 
within the city, without being able to divine its 
cause; they fondly hoped, when the booming of 
guns was licard, that Havelock was approaching. 
This hope was, however, speedily and bitterly 
dashed; for on the following day a great force 
of rebels was seen to approach from the direction 
of the cantonment, cross the river, and join the 
main body of the insurgents within Lucknow. 
This was a bad omen, for it prefigured an increase, 
in the mimber, frequency, and varieties of attack. 
Gn the loth the enemy succeeded in exploding 
one of their mines oijposite Johannes’ house; 
it blew up sixty feet of palisades and earthen 
defences. Under cover of this surprise, and of 
a tremendous firing of guns, the enemy pushed 
forward into all the buildings near the Cawn- 
porc Battery and Johannes’ house; but they 
encountered so steady and determined a resist¬ 
ance that they were beaten at all points. Near 
Sago’s house, too, they fired another mine, which 
blew up two soldiers; but here, in like manner, 
they wore repulsed after a fierce contest. This 
explosion was accompanied or attended by an 
incident ahnost as strange as that connected with 
the. soldier at Mneheo Bhowan; the two men were 
blown into the air, but both escaped with their 
lives; one fell within the enclosure, slightly bruised, 
hut not seriously injured; the other, falling into 
an open I’oad between the enclosure and the 
enemy, jumped up when he found himself unhurt, 
and clambered over a wall or through the breach, 
untouched by the storm of bullets sent after him. 
Oil the same day there were other attacks on 
innes’s, Anderson’s, and Gubbins’s houses or garri¬ 
sons. Of the attacks on the Brigade Mess, the 
Oawnpore Battery, and Anderson’s house. Brigadier 
Inglis afterwards thus spoke in his dispatch: ‘ The 
enemy sprang a mine close to tho Brigade Mess, 
which entirely destroyed our defences for the space 
of twenty feet, and blow in a great portion of the 
outside wall of the house occupied by Mr Schilling’s 
garrison. On the dust clearing away, a breach 
appeared through which a regiment could have 


advanced in perfect order, and a few of the enemy 
came on with the utmost determination; but they 
were met with such a withering flank-fire of mus¬ 
ketry from the officers and men holding the top of 
the Brigade Mess, that they beat a speedy retreat, 
leaving tho more adventurous of their numbers 
lying on the crest of the bi’each. While this oper¬ 
ation was going on, another large body advanced 
on tho CawTipore Battery, and succeeded in locating 
themselves for a few minutes in the ditch. They 
were, however, dislodged by hand-grenades. At 
Captain Anderson’s ])ost, they also came boldly 
forward with scaling-ladders, which they planted 
against tho wall; but here, as elsewhere, they were 
met with the most indomitable resolution ; and 
the loadera being slain, the rest fled, leaving tho 
ladders, and retreated to their batteries and 
loopholed defences, whence they kept up for the 
rest of the day an unusually heavy cannonade 
and musketry fire.’ All the attacks, it is true, 
were frusfrated, but only by fearful labour on 
tho part of the defenders; every man was worn 
down by exhaustion on this terrible day. A 
message or rather a rumour was received, 
obscure in its purport, but conveying the im¬ 
pression that Havelock had been baffled in his 
attempt to reach Lucknow: nows that produced 
very great despondency in the gamson, among 
those who had become sick at heart as well as in 
body. When a cannon-ball rushed .-dong and 
demolished tho verandah of tho Residency or 
chief-commissioner’s house, it could not do less 
than add to tho trepidation of tlie numerous 
families domiciled within the walls of that build¬ 
ing, already brought iuto a slate of nervous agita¬ 
tion by tho incessant noises and dangers. Dwith 
and wounds were as rife .as over during this week. 
A shot broke the leg of Ensign Stiiddy while 
breakfasting in the Residency; Captain Waterman 
was wounded ; Lieutcn.ant Bryce died of a avound 
received some days earlier; Major Anderson, chief- 
engineer, died of dysentery and over-fatigue, bring¬ 
ing grief to the whole garrison for the loss of a 
most viiluable and inlrcj)id officoi-; These were 
the chief names; those of humbler rank who fell 
to rise no more were too many to be oflicially 
recorded; they were hastily buried in the church¬ 
yard, and soon driven from the memories of those 
who had no time to dwell on the p.ast. 

Up to the day when the seventh week of the 
siege opened, there had been twenty letters sent for 
succour, first by Sir Henry Lawrence, and then by 
Brigadier Inglis; and to only one of these bad a 
direct reply been received. Only a few of tbcni, 
indped, had reached their dcstiinafions; and «f 
these few, a reply from ono alone safely pa.s.scd 
through all the perils between Cawjqxwc and 
Lucknow. As has been already siiid, tiiis rci)ly 
was not such as to comfort tlie Britisb rc.sidcnts; 
they h<ad to rouse themselves to a continuance 
of the same kind of exertions as before. The 
enemy di(f not give them one day, scarcely one 
hour, of rest. On tho 12th of August so fierce .an 
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attack was made on the Cawnpore Battery, that all 
the defender were forced to shield themselves 
from the balls and bullets—still remaining at hand, 
however, in case a closer assault were attempted. 
It being found, too, that a mine was being run by 
the enemy in the direction of Sago’s house, some 
of the officers made a daring sortie to examine this 
mine, much to'their own peril. Then commenced, 
as before, a system of countermining, each party 
of miners being able to hear the other working in 
an adjoining gallery; it became a struggle which 
should blow the other up; the British succeeded, 
and shattered all the works of the enemy at that 
sj>ot. Nothing in the whole progress of the siege 
W!is more extraordinary than this perpetual min¬ 
ing and countermining. While the infantry and 
artillery on both sides were at their nsnal deadly 
work in the open air, the Sappers and Miners were 
converting the ground beneath into a honey¬ 
comb of dark galleries and passages—the enemy 
attempting to blow up the dofenoe-works, and the 
defenders attempting to anticipate this by blow¬ 
ing up tlie enemy. Whenever the firing by the 
mutineers slackened in any material degree, the 
defenders took advantage of the opportunity to 
make new sand-bags for batteries and earthworks, 
in place of the old ones which had been destroyed. 
The 16th of August was a white day within the 
enclosure; no burial took ^m. It was also 
rendered notable by the receipt of a letter from 
General Havelock—a letter teUing of inability to 
afford present succour, and therefore a mournful 
letter; but still it was bettor than none, seeing 
that it jiointed out to all the necessity for con* 
tinned exertions in the common cause. Now 
came the time when a great increase of discom¬ 
fort was in stove for the numerous persons who 
had been accommodated in the Residency, the 
official house of the chief-commissioner. The 
building had been so sliaken by shells and balls 
that it was no longer secure; and the inmates 
wore removed to other quarters. On the 16th a 
Icniblo commotion took place; the enemy ex¬ 
ploded a mine under the Sikh Square or barrack, 
and made a breach of thirty feet in the defcnco- 
bouiidary of the enclosure. Instantly all hands 
were set to work; boxes, planks, doors, beams, 
were brought from vai'ious quarters to stop up the 
ga;!; while miuskets and pistols were brought to 
hoar upon the assailants. Not only did the gallant 
fellows within the enclosure repel the enemy, 
but they made a sortie, and blew up some of 
the exterior buildings which were in inconvenient 
proximity. By the explosion on this day, Captain 
Orr, Lieutenant Meecham, and otlier officers and 
men, M'cre hurled into the air, but with less serious 
results than might have been expected; several, 
however, wore suffocated by the debris which fell 
upon them. 

By the eighth week Ihe garrison had become 
in a strange way accustomed to bullets and balls; 
that is, though always in misery of some kind or 
other, the report of firearms had been rendered 


so thorougbly femiliar to them, through every 
day and night’s experience, that it was a matter 
of course to hear missiles whiz past the ear. 
Mr Bees, speaking of his daily movements from 
building to building in the enclosure, says: ‘At one 
time a bullet passed through my hat; at another 
I escaped being shot dead by one of tlie enemy’s 
host riflemen, by an unfortunate soldier passing 
unexpectedly before me, and receiving the wound 
through the temples instead; at another I moved 
off from a pliwe where in less than a twinkling of 
an eye afterTOrds a musket-bullet stuck ip the 
wall; at another, again, I was,covered with dust 
and pieces of brick by a round-shot that struck 
the wall not two inches away from mo; at 
another, again, a shell burst a couple of yards 
away from me, killing an old woman, and 
wounding a native boy and a native cook.’ Every 
day was marked by some vicissitudes. On the 
20th, the enemy opened a tremendous cannon- 
adiug, which knocked down a guard-room over 
the Mcss-hou.se, and lessened the number of 
places from which the garrison could obtain 
a look-out. The enemy were also on that 
day detected in the attempt to run new mines 
under the Cawnpore B.ittery and the Bailey 
guard. This led to a brilliant sortie, headed by 
Captain M'Cabe and Lieutenant Browne, whicli 
resulted not only in the spiking of two of the 
enemy’s guns, but also in the blowing up <>[ 
Johannes’ house, whicli hail been such a pcri)etual 
source of.anuoyauco to the garrison. It was one 
of the best day’s work yet accomplished, and 
cheered the poor, hard-worked fellows for a time. 
Yet they liiui enough to trouble them; the Cawn- 
porc and Redan batteries were almost knocked to 
pieces, and needed constant repair; the judicial 
office became so riddled with shot that the women 
and children had to be removed from it; the 
enemy’s sharpshooters were deadly accurate in 
their aim; their miners began now mines as 
fast as the old ones were desti-oycd or rendered 
innoxious; and Inglis’s little band was rapidly 
thinning. 

Another week arrived, the last in August, and 
the ninth of this perilous life in the fortified 
enclosure. The days exhibited variations in the 
degi'co of danger, but not one really bright gleam 
cheered the hearts of the garrison. An advantage 
had been gained by the successful mining and 
blowing up of Johannes’ house, once the residence 
of a meroliant of that name; it had" been a post 
from which an African eunuch belonging to the 
late king’s court had kept up a most fatal and 
accurate fire into the enclosure, bringing down 
more Europeans than any other person in tlie 
enemy’s ranks. An a<ivantago was thus gained, 
it is certain; hut there were miseries in abund¬ 
ance in other quarters. Guhbins’s house had 
become so shot-riddled, that the ladies and chil¬ 
dren domiciled tliere wore too. much imperiled 
to remain longer; they were removed to other 
buildings, adding to the number of inmates in 
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rooms akcady sadly overcrowded. Among the 
natives in the enclosure, desertions frequently 
took place; a fact at which no one could reason¬ 
ably be surprised, but which nevertheless greatly 
added to the labours of those on whom devolved 
the defence of the place. Distressingly severe as 
those labours had all along been, they were now 
doubly so j for the enemy erected a new battery 


opposite the Bailey guard, and commenced new 
mines in all directions. As the defenders could 
seldom venture on a sortie to examine the 
enemy’s works of attack, they wore driven to the 
construction of ‘ listening-galleries ’—underground 
passages where thp sound of the enemy’s mining 
picks and shovels could bo heard. And then 
would be renewed the digging of countermines, 
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ami a slrngglc to determine which parly should be 
the finst to blow up the other. The Mohurrnm <»v 
Mohammedan festival commenced this week; a 
period in which fanatical Mussulmans arc so 
fierce agiviust all who dissent from their faith, 
th.at the garri-son apprehended a now onslaught 
with more force than ever; this fear passed 
away, however, for though there was much 
‘ tom-tom’ processioning and bulfalo-horn bugling 
in the city, the attacks on the enclosure did not 
dillcr much from their usual character. Another 
letter was received fi-om Havelock, which gave 
joy to men who found that they were not wholly 
forgotten by friends in the outer world ; but when 
they heard that a period of at least iJiree weds 
longer must elapse before ho could possibly reach 
them, their overcharged hearts sank again, and 
deep despondency existed for a time among them. 

During this month of August, the women and 
children, the sick and wounded, of course sufterod 
much more terribly than in the previous month 


of July. Every kind of peril ami disoomfoit had 
increased in severity ; every means of succour and 
solace had diminished in quantity. Death struck 
down many ; disease and wounds laid low a still 
gi’catcr number ; and those who remained were a 
prey to carking cares, which wore down both mind 
and body. Those who, in a Christian country, arc 
accustomed to pay the last token of respect to 
departed friends by docent funeral ceremonies, 
were often pained by their-disability to do so in 
tho Lucknow enclosure, under the straitened cir¬ 
cumstances of their position. The Rev. Mr Polc- 
hampton, after working day and night in hi-s 
kindly offices among the sick and wounded, was 
at length himself struck down by cholcr.a; and 
then came the mournful que-stiou, whctlier ho 
could have a coffin and a separate grave. The 
writer of the Diary, wife of the clcrgym.an who 
succeeded, Mr Polehampton in his duties as a 
pastor, says that her husband road the funeral- 
service over tho dead body in presence of the 
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mourning widow, on the day and in the room 
where the death took place, before removal 
for instant interment. ‘She (the widow) was 
extremely anxious he should have a coffin, a wish 
it seemed impossible to gratify; but — instituted 
a search, and found one store<i away with some 
old boxes under the staircase in the htspital; and 
he also had a separate grave dug for him. Since 
the siege, the bodies have Mthorto always been 
buried several in the same grave, and sewn up in 
their bedding, as there are no people and no 
time to make coffins.’ In their troubled state of 
feeling, vexations affected the different members of 
the imprisoned community more acutely than 
wenld have been the case at other times. The 
plague of flies can be adverted to in a half-laughing 
manner by a man in health; but in the Lucknow 
enclosure it was a real plague, a source of exquisite 
misery, against Vhich more complaints were ■! 
uttered than almost anything else. There were 
also troublesome' and painful boils on the person, 
brought on by high temperature and insufficient 
diet and medicines. Whatever might be the amount 
of care taken, bullocks were frequently killed by 
the shot of the enemy; and as animals so dying 
were not fit for human food, it became necessary 
to buiy the carcasses at once. A frightful duty 
this Avas, mostly performed (as has already been 
stated) at night by officers, whose few hours 
of possible sleep were cut short by this revolting 
.sort of labour. No me could leave the enclosure, 
except native servants determined on escape; not 
an inch of ground belonged to the British beyond 
the limits of the intrenched position; and there¬ 
fore whatever had to be put out of sight—dead 
bodies of human beings, carcasses of bullocks and 
hoi-Hcs, garbage and refhse of every kind^-could 
only so bo treated by being buried underground 
in the few open spots between the buildings. And 
this, too, in the August of an Indian climate, 
Avlieu even the best sanitary arrangements fail to 
removo ofl'ensive odours. Tho officers, in all their 
letters and diaries, spoke of this portion of their 
labours as being most distressing; whEe tho poor 
women, cabined by dozens together in single 
rooms, yearned, but yearned in vain, for the J 
breathing of a little air free from impurities. 
They dared not move out, for the balls and bullets 
of the enemy were whizzing across and into every 
open spot. Sometimes an 18 -pounder shot w'onld 
burst into a room where two or three of them 
were dressing, or wliere a larger number were at 
meals. In sonic of tho houses or ‘ garrisons,’ where 
many ladies formed one community, they used to 
take it in turn to keep awake for hourly watches 
during the night; one of them said in a letter: ‘ I 
don’t exactly know what is gained by these night- 
watchings—except that wo are all very nervous, 
and are ejqieoting some dreadful catastrophe to 
happen.’ The little children died off rapidly, their 
maladies being more than could bo met by the 
rcsonroes at hand; and those who bore up against 
the afflictions yrere much emaciated. The husbands 


and fathers, worn out with daily fatigue and 
ni^tly watching, had little solace to afibrd their 
families; and thus the women and children were 
left to pass, the weary hours as best they could. 
A few little creatures, %iege-babies,’ as their poor 
mothers called Eiem, came into the world during 
this stormy period; and with thorn each day was 
a struggle for life. When the native servants 
one by one escaped, the discomforts of the 
English women of course underwent much aggra-, 
vation; and Avhen the house or bungalow of 
Mr Gubbins became untenable through shot and 
bullet, the difficulty was immense of finding 
shelter elsewhere; every place was already over¬ 
crowded. Much additional misery befell the officers 
and men from this fact—that the commissariat 
quarter, offensive to every sense on account of 
the organic accumulations inseparable from tho 
slaughtering and cutting up of animals—was one 
of the weakest parts in the whole enclosure, and 
required to be guarded at all hours by armed men, 
who loathed the spot for the reason just men¬ 
tioned. The chaplain, too, found the church-yard 
getting into such a horrible state that he dared not 
go near the graves to read the funeral-sorvicc. 
Mr Bees mentions an instance to illustrate the 
anxieties of those who, wiUing to suffer themselves, 
were almost crushed by witnessing the privations 
of those dear to them. ‘He’ (mentioning one of 
the offieera) ‘had at first told me of his wife being 
feverish and quite overcome with ffie abominable 
life she had to lead. And then he talked to me 
of his boy Herbert: how he was attacked with 
cholera, and feared he was very iE; and hoAv, 
instead of being able to watch by his bedside, lie 
had been all night digging at Captain Fulton’s 
mine; and then how his child next night Avas 
convulsed, and what little hope of his darling being 
spared to them—how heart-rending the boy’s suffer¬ 
ings were to bis parents’ feelings—^liow even his 
(the father’s) iron constitution was at last giving 
way—how he had neither medicine, nor attend¬ 
ance, nor proper food for the child—and how tho 
blowing up of the mine so close to his sick child 
had frightened him. And then tb-day ho told mo, 
with team in his eyes, that yesterday—the anniver¬ 
sary of his birthday—his poor child was called 
away. “ God’s will be done,” said he; “ but it is 
terrible to think of. At night we dug a hole in 
the garden, and there, wrapped in a blanket, wo 
laid him.’” This case is not singular; many 
another poor parent’s heart was thus torn. 

The provisioning of the garrison was of course 
a perpetual source of anxiety to Brigadier Inglis 
and tho other officers; or rather, the distribution 
of the food already possessed, and rapidly becoming 
exhausted, without any prospect of replenishing. 
Fresh meat was in store for the garrison as long 
as any healthy bullocks remained; but in other 
articles of food the deficiency became serious as 
tho month advanced. An immense store of attah 
—the coarse meal from which chupatties or cakes 
were made—had been provided by Sir Henry 
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Lawrence; but this was now nearly e^austed, 
and the garrison had to grind com daily, from 
the store kept in the impromptu granaries. The 
women and the elder children were much employed 
in this oom-grinding, by means of hand-mills. To 
economise the meal thus laboriously ground, rice 
and nnground wheat were served out to the 
natives. The animal food was likely to be limited, 
by the want ncFt of bullocks, but of bhoosa or fodder 
, to feed them; and the commissariat-officers saw 
clearly before them the approach of a time when 
the poor animals must die for want of food. The 
tea and sugar were eshausted, except a little store 
kept for invalids. The tobacco was all gone; and 
the soldiers, yearning for a pipe after a hard day’s 
work, smoked dried leaves as the only obtainable 
substitute. A few casks of porter still remained, 
to be guarded as a precious treasure. Once now 
and then, when an officer was struck down to 
death, an auction would be held of the few trifling 
comforts which he had been able to biing with 
him into the enclosure; and then the prices given 
by those who possessed means plainly told how 
eager was the desire for some little change in the 
poor and insufficient daily food. A few effects 
left by Sir Henry Lawrence were sold; among 
them, Llfi was given for a dozen bottles of 
brandy, £7 fo^a dozen of beer, the .same amount 
for a dozen of sherry, £7 for a ham, £4 for a quart 
bottle of honey, £5 for two small tins of preserved 
SOU]), and £3 for a cako of chocolate. Sugar was 
the Inxm'y for which most craving was exhibited. 

We pass on now to another month, September, 
whose early days ushered in the tenth week of the 
captivity. 

New mines were everywhere discovered. The 
British, officci's and men, attended sedulously to 
the underground listoning-gaUcrics adverted to in 
a former paragraph, and there obtained unmis¬ 
takable evidence that the enemy were running 
mines towards Sago’s house, tlie Brigade Mess, the 
Bailey guard, and other buildings, with tho cus¬ 
tomary intent of blowing them up, and making 
a forcible entry into the cnclosui'e. Untiring 
exertions at countermining alone frustrated these 
terrible operations. On one day, the upper part 
of the Brigade Mess was smashed in by a shot; on 
another, a breach was made in tho wall of the 
Martini jre temporary school, requiring vciy speedy 
stockading and barricading to prevent the entrance 
of the enemy; on another, a few engineers made 
a gallant sortie from Innes’s house, and succeeded 
in blowing up a building from which the enemy 
had maintained an annoying fire of musketry; 
and on another day, an officer had the curiosity 
to count tho cannon-balls, varying from 3 to 24 
pounds each, which had fallen on the roof of one 
building alone, the Brigade Mess—^they were no 
less than 280 in number! On tho 6th of the month, 
the enemy made a more than usually impetuous 
attack; there were 6000 of them in sight from the 
Residency; they had*^formed a battery on the 
other side of the river; they exploded two min® 


near the Bailey guard and the mess-house; they 
advanced to Gubbins’s house and to the Sikh 
Square, bringing with them long ladders to effect 
an escalade—in short, they seemed determined to 
carry their point on this occasion. , All was in 
vain, however; the garrison, though worked 
almost to death, gallan% rushed to every endan¬ 
gered spot and repelled Ae ejiemy, hastily recon¬ 
structing such defence-works as had been destroyed 
or damaged. Fortunately, the two exploded mines 
were short of their intended distance: they 
wrought but little damage. Much marching and 
countermarching wore occasionally visible among 
the troops in the city: vague rumours reached 
the Residency that Havelock had a second time 
vanquished Nena Sahib’s troops at Cawniioro or 
Bithoor; but to what extent those movements 
and rumoura would influence the garrison was 
left painfully undecided. Tho nights wore more 
terrible than the days; for tho enemy, as if to 
destroy all chance of sleep, kept up a torrent of 
musketry, accompanied by much shouting and 
screaming. Many of the officers worked with 
almost superhuman energy at this time. Captains 
Fulton and Anderson, Lieutenants Aitken, Clery, 
Inues, Hutchinson, Tulloch, Birch, Hay, and 
others, were constantly on Ijie watch for mines, 
and sedulously digging Sountermines to foil them. 

Tho eleventh week found the garrison more 
than ever exposed to hourly peril. The officers, 
driven from place to place for their few hours 
of repast and repose, had latterly messed in 
one of the buildings of the Begum’s Kothce; tlii.s 
fact seemed to be well known to the rebels, who 
were from tho first better acquainted with what 
transpired inside the, fort than the garrison were 
with external affairs; they directed their shells 
and balls so tliickly on that spot, that ingress and 
egress were equally difficult. Two sides of Iimes’,s 
house were blown in, and the whole structure 
made little else than a heap of ruins; the Ro.si- 
dcncy, loo, became so tottering, that renewed 
precautions had to bo taken in that quarter; new 
mines were perpetually discovered, directed to 
points underneath the various buildings; and the 
enemy sought to increase their means of annoy¬ 
ance by booming forth shells filled with abomin¬ 
able and filthy compositions. Perhaps the most 
harassing tmubl® were owing to the uncertainty 
of tho time and place when active services would 
be needed. Tho officers could not recton upon a 
single minute of peace. ‘ In the midst of all these 
miseries,’ says Captain Anderson, ‘ you would hear 
the cry of “ Turn out;” and you had to seize your 
musket and rush to your post. Then there was a 
constant state of anxiety as to whether we were 
mined or not; and we were not quite sure, whilst 
we were at a loophole, that we might not suddenly 
see the ground open, or observe the whole mate¬ 
rials of the house fly into the air by the explo¬ 
sion of a mine. Shells came smashing into our 
rooms, an*d dashed our property to pieces; then 
followed round-shot, and down tumbled huge 
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pieces of masonry, wliile bits of wood and brick 
flew in all directions, I have seen beds HteraHy 
blown to atoms, and trunks and boxes completely 
smashed into little bits.’ Nevortlieless, tliere was 
no flinching in the garrison; if a mine were 
discovei'ed, a countermine was run out to frus¬ 
trate it; if a wall or a veramkh were knocked 
down by shot, the debris was instantly used to 
form a rampart, barricade, or stockade. On the 
14th of tlio month, a loss was incurred which 
caused grief throughout the garrison. Captain 
Fulton, whose indomitable energy had won the 
admiration of all in his duties as engineer, and 
whose kindness of manner had rendered him a 
general favourite, was struck by a cannon-ball 
which took his heatl completely off Brigadier 
Inglis felt this loss sensitively, for Fulton had been 
to him an invaluable aid in all his trials and 
difiSculties. Fulton, who was especially marked 
by his skill and promptness in countermining, had 
succeeded Major Anderson as chief-engineer, and 
was himself now succeeded by Captain Anderson. 

The twelfth week, the last which the beleaguered 
English were destined to suffer before the one 
which was to bring Havelock and Neill to Luck¬ 
now, found them in great despondency. They had 
lately lost a number of valuable officers. Lieuten¬ 
ant Birch fell; then M. Deprat, a merchant who 
worked and fought most valiantly at the defences; 
then Captain Cunliffe; and then Lieutenant 
Craliara, whose mental firmness gave way under 
privation, grief, and wounds, leading him to 
commit suicide. As a natural consequence of these 
and similar losses, harder work than ever prc.sscd 
on those who remained alive. Never for a moment 
was the look-out neglected. At all hours of the 
day and night, officers were posted on the roofs of 
the Residency and the ])ost-offico, finding such 
shelter as tliey could while watching intently the 
river, the bridges, the roads, and the buildings in 
and around tho city; every fact they observed, 
serious in its apparent import, was at once 
reported to Brigadier Inglis, who mado such 
defensive arrangements as tho circumstances 
made desirable, and as bis gradually lessened means 
rendered possible. What were the sleepless nights 
thus .added to harassing days for the responsible 
guardian of the forlorn baud, may to some extent 
bo conceived. The enemy's batteries were now 
more numerous than ever. They were constructed 
near the iron bridge; in a piece of open ground 
that formerly comprised tho Residency kitchen- 
garden ; near a mosque by the swampy ground on 
the river’s bank; in front of a range of buildings 
called the Captan Bazaar; in the Taree Kotheo 
opposite the Bailey guard; near-the clock-tower 
ojiposito the financial office; in a garden and 
buildings opposite the judicial office and Ander¬ 
son’s house; in numerous buildings that boro 
upon the Cawnpore Battery and tho Brigade Mess; 
in fields and buildings that commanded Gubbins’s 
house; and in positions on the northv^est of the 
enclosure—in .other words, the whole place was 


.surrounded by batteries bristling with mortars 
and great guns, soma or other of which were 
almost incessantly firing shot and shell into it. 

And what, the reader may anxiously ask, was 
the domestic or peisonal life of the inmates of 
tho enclosure during these three weeks of Sep¬ 
tember 1 It was sad indeed—beyond the fonner 
sadness. If the men toilod and watched in sultry 
dry weather, they were nearly overcome by heat 
and noisome odours; if they slept in the trenches 
in damp nights after groat heat, they suffered 
terribly in their limbs and bones, for they had 
neither tents nor change of clothing. Such was 
the state to which the whole of the ground was 
brought, by rofuso- of every kind, that a pool 
resulting fz’om a shower of rain soon became an 
insupportable nuisance; sanitary cleansings were 
unattainable by a community who had neither 
surplus labour nor efficient drains at command. 
Half the officers were ill at one time, from disease, 
over-fatigue, and insufficient diet; and wlicn 
they were thus laid prostrate, they had neither 
medicines nor surgeons sufficient for their need. 
There was not a sound roof in the whole place. 
On one day cannon-ball entered at one end of 
tho largest room in tho hospital, traversed llic 
whole length, and went out at the other—but, 
singular to relate, it did not hurt one hnman 
being in the whole, crowded aparfhicnt. J n llio 
commissaria.t department, some of the bullocks 
yet remaining fell sick thi’ough jirivations, otlicrs 
wore shot ; tlicroby lessoning the reserve store, 
and adding to the rcpulsivo night-duties of the 
officers already adverted to. Of the few native 
servants still remaining, hardly one now could 
be retained ; and tho saving of their simple food 
was. an inadequate counterbalance'for tho loss of 
their assistance in di-udgery labours. There were 
not, however, wanting proofe of a fact abundantly 
illustrated in many walks of life—tho moral 
healthiness of useful employment. One of the 
ladies, whesQ early weeks in the Residency had 
been weeks of misery, afterwards wrote thus; ‘ I 
now find every hour of the day fully occupied. It 
is.a great comfort to have so much to do, and to 
feel Olio's self of some little use; it helps one to 
keep up one’s spirits much better than would other¬ 
wise bo possible under the circumstances.’ Tho live¬ 
stock, tho rum, the porter, wore all getting low; 
tea, sugar, coffee, and chocolate had long disap¬ 
peared from the rations. Such officers and civilians 
as had money in their pockets, were willing to 
give almost any prices for the few luxuries still 
remaining in private hands, in order that they 
might in some degree alleviate the' sufferings of 
their wives and children. Forty shillings were 
eagerly given for a bottle of brandy; thirty-two 
for a bottle of j forty for a small fowl; 

sixteen shillings per pound were offered, but 
offered in vain, for sugar; two shillings a pound 
for coarao flour; ten shillings a pound for a little 
half-rancid butter or gheon tobacco, four shillings 
a leaf; a bottle of pickles, forty shillings, Mr 
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Rees sold a gold watdi to a companion who had 
money to Spare, and with it purchased the luxury 
of smoking cigars at two shillings each 5 but when 
those bits of rolled tobaeco-leaf commanded three 
rupees or six shillings each, he bade adieu to his last 
remaining source of personal enjoyment. What 
any one gave, he gave out of kind sympathy to his 
snti'ering companions; but what he sold, he sold in 
the usual commercial spirit to the highest bidder. 
The attire was reduced to the most piteous con- 
’ dition. Many of the officers had found much of 
their clothing burned nearly four mouths earlier, 
during the mutiny at the cantonment; and tho 
troubles of June had prevented them from making 
j)urch.ases in the city before tho anival of the day 
when they were all alike to be shut up in the 
enclosure. As a consequence, their remaining 
clothes wore away to rags, or something worse. 
There was scarcely a vestige of a military uni¬ 
form visible throughout tho place. Officers 
worked and fought, diued aud slept, in shirt, 
1 reusers, and slippers; one made himself a coat 
out of a billiard table-cloth ; and another contrived 
a sort of shirt out of a piece of floor-cloth. When 
the trifling effects of one of tho deceased officers 
came to bo examined and sold, a little under¬ 
clothing was sought for with an eagerness which 
surni>tuous garments would not have excited ; 
four pounds sterling were given for a new flannel- 
shirt, and twelve pounds for five others which 
had .already rendered much service. 

•ley, joy beyond expression rang through the 
ciiclo.surc when, on the 21 at of September, tho 
rumour ran round that a messenger bad arrived 
witli good news, liiglis had, a few days before, 
sent off a spy on tho often-tried hut goner.ally 
unsuccessful attempt to cany a small note (en¬ 
closed in a qnill); the peril had been grc<at, but 
the m.an safely returned with a small written 
reidy from Havelock, .announcing that Oiilram 
.and him.sclf were on the road from Cawnpore, 
.and expected to reach Lucknow in three or four 
days. Hearts were lilled to overflowing with this 
aniiounocmeiit. Many wept for joy, some laughed 
.and shouted, morh Siink on their kuccs in thanks¬ 
giving, while the sick and wounded rose from their 
pallets, as if wondrously strcnglhcncd by tho 
glad tidings. All worked hard and vigorously, in 
their respective ways, to prepare for the struggle 
inevitable on any attempt of tho two generals to 
penetrate through tho streets of tho city; the 
inmates of the gamson could ivot, it is true, leave 
their stronghold to join in tho fight, but they might 
possibly aid when tho’forlorn hope was approach¬ 
ing tho Bailey guard, the probable place of entrance. 
The 22 d passed over in hopes and fears, expect¬ 
ations and preparations. On the 23d, musketry 
w.as heard on the Cawnpore road, and much agi- 
t.ilimi was visible within tho ci^. On the next 
day, caimonading aud musketry were again heard; 
a,nd then were the garrison rejoiced at seeing mul¬ 
titudes e.scaping out of tho city, and over the bridge 
to the other side of the riveiv-rejoiced, because 


this movement denoted success on the part of the 
advancing British. 

The 25th aiTivcd—the day of deliverance! Pro¬ 
digious agitation and idarm had marked tho city 
all night: movements of men and hors<», and all 
the indications of a city in commotion. At noon, 
tho increasing sounds told that street-fighting 
was going on ; those who went on the top of tho 
Residency for a look-out could sec the smoke of 
musketry, but nothing else. As the afternoon 
advanced, the sounds came nearer and nearer;* 
then was heard tho sharp crack of rifles; then 
was gradually perceived tho fl.ash of musketry; 
and then tho well-known uniforms of a friendly 
band. Outram and Havelock, when they had 
fought their w.ay over the c.anal by the Char Eagh 
Bridge (bridge of the ‘four gardens’), intended to 
have taken the straight road to tho Residency; 
but this road had been blocked up by the enemy 
with guns, palisades, stook.ades, barricades, con¬ 
cealed pits and trenches, and other obstaoles. 
The two generals therefore diverged to the right, 
marched along a by-road to the eastern p<art of 
the city, and there fought their way through a 
continuous line of streets to the Bailey guard 
entrance of the Residency enclosure, sttSbring 
terribly as they went.t Great was the shout 
with which they were welcomed, and warm the 
grasp with which Inglis thanked his deliverers. 
‘ The immense enthusiasm,’ says Mr Rees, ‘ with 
which they were greeted defies description. As 
their hurnvli and ours rang in my cars, I was 

nigh bursting with joy. Wo felt not only 

happy, hajrpy beyond imagination, and gi-atcful 
to that God of mercy who, by our noble deliverer, 
Havelock and Outram, and their gall.ant troops, 
liad thus snatched us from immiucut de.ath; but 
we also felt proud of the defence we had made, 
and the success with which, witli such fearful odds 
to contend against, we had preserved, not only our 
own lives, hut the honour and lives of the women 
and children intrusted to our keeping. As our de¬ 
liverers poured in, they continued to greet us with 
loud hurrahs. Wo ran up to them, officers 


♦ Tbp JVirtAf of Bpccniber 10, 1857, contnined irhat pro- 
fcESOd to bo an extract of a letter ft'om M. do Bannerol, a French 
physician in the smico of Mussur Rpjnh, dated October 8, and 
published in Lc Pays (Fai'is paper), giving an account of the fccU 
iiigs of the Chrifitiun women shut up within Inicknow just before 
their relief. It went on to state how Jessio Brown, a corpornl’s 
v.’ifo, cheered the party in the depth of tholr terrors and despair, 


by starting up and declaring that, amidst the ronr of the artillery, 
she caught tho faint sound of the $lO(fan of the approaching High¬ 
landers, particularly that of the Maegregor, * the grandest of them 
tC ! * The soldiers intermitted firing to listen, but could licar 
nothing of tho kind, and despair once more settled down upon^c 
party. After a little interval, Jessie broke once more with 
words of hope, referring to tho sound of tlio Higbland bngpipc.s 
which the party at length acknowledged they heard; ami then by 
one impulse, all fell on their knees, * and nothing wa» lu anl hut 
the bursting sob and the voice of prayer.' The talc haw mode so 
groat an impression on the public mind, thatn-e feel nnicli reluct¬ 
ance in expreuing our belief that it is either w’holly a tictuu*. or only 
bas^ slightly in fact. What excited our distnist fVoni the first wos 
the allusion to the siognus or wor-crles of the respe^ne olnns — 
things which have had no practical existence for cemunos, ami 
which would manifestly be inappropi iate in rci<iments cojni»(>scd ot 
afBiseclianypf eianamcn, not to speak of the larp admixture of 
Lowianders. ^ Wo arc assured that the story w looked upon in tlio 
best-informed quarters as purely a talc of the imagination. 


i See chap. xv«, p. 883. 
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and men without dixtinetion, and shook them 
by the hands—^how cordially, who can de®oribef 
The shrill not^ of the Highlanders’ bagpipes now 
lueroed our earn. Not the most beautiftal music erer 
was more welcome, more joy-bringing. And these 
bravo men themselves, many of them bloody and 
exhausted, forgot the loss of their comrades, the 
pain of their wounds, the fatigue of overcoming 
the fearful obstacle they had combated for our 
kes, in the pleasure of having accomplished our 
lief.’ What the women felt on this day, the 
Ladj^s Dktty will tell ua ‘ Never shall I forget 
the moment to the latest day I live. It was most 
overpowering. We had no idea they were so 
near, and were breathing air in the portico as 
usual at that hour, speculating when they might 
be in—^not expecting they could roach us for 
several days longer; when suddenly, just at dark, 
vro heard a very sharp fire of musketry close by, 
and then a tremendous cheering. An instant 
after, the sound of bagpipes, then soldiers running 
up the road, our compound and verandah filled 
with our deliverers, and all of us shaking hands 
franticly, and exchanging fervent “God bless 
yen’s!” with the pliant men and officers of the 
78th Highlanders. Sir James Outram and staff 
were the next to come in, and the state of joyful 
confusion and excitement was beyond all descrip¬ 
tion. The big, rough-bearded soldiers were seizing 
the little children out of our arms, kissing them 
with tears rolling down their cheeks, and thanking 
God they had come in time to save, them from the 
fate of those at Cawnpore. We wore all rushing 
about to give the poor fellows drinks of water, for 
they were perfectly exhausted j and tea was made 
down in the Tyo Khana, of which a large party 
of tired, thirsiy officers partook, 'without milk or 
sugar; we had nothing to give them to eat. 
Every one’s tongue seemed going at once with 
so much to ask and to tell; and the faces of 
niter strangers beamed upon each other like 
those of dearest ftiends and brothers.’ 

After a night, in which joy kept many awake 
whom fatigue would have else sent into a deep 
sleep, the dawn of the 26th ushered in a day 
ill which there was again to ho much severe 
fighting; for some of Havelock’s heroic little band 
had been left in palatial buildings outside the Resi¬ 
dency enclosure, which they managed to hold 
during the night. To succour these comrades, to 
bring in the guns which they had guarded, and to 
obtain firm possession of the buildings, were ohjeots 
that roquir^ great exertion and daring courage. 
The attempt succeeded. 'The palaces of Fureod 
Buksh aiid Taree Kotheo were conquered ft^m 
the enemy, and formed into new intrenched posi¬ 
tions, wlilch greatly relieved the overcrowded Resi¬ 
dency. When the further conquest of the Chuttur 
Munzil jjalace and dther buildings near the river¬ 
side had been eflfectod, the position held by the 
British was thrice as large in area as that which 
Brigadier Inglis had so long and so gallantly 
defended. It lay along the river-hank for a 


considerable distance; while on the other side it 
was bounded by a dense mass of the streets con¬ 
stituting the main portiem of the city. 

One of the results of Havelock and Outram’s 
advance was the capture of an important outpost. 
At a spot three or four miles out of Lucknow, near 
the new road from Cawnpore, was the Alum Bagb, 
the ‘garden of the Lady Alum or beauty of the 
worid.’ It comprised several buildings, including 
a palace, a mosque, and an cmambarra or private c 
temple, bounded by a beautiful garden, which was 
itself in the middle of a park, and the park enclosed 
in a wall with comer towers. There was abundant 
space within it for a large militaiy force, and it 
was susceptible of being made a stronghold if the 
defences were well maintained. Havelock, on his 
advance from Cawnpore, found tlie enemy drawn 
up in considerable strength, within and without 
the wall of the Alum Bagh; and it was only after a 
hot and fierce contest that he could capture tlio 
place. He encamped there on the night of the 23d, 
and had to bear many attacks from the enemy 
near the same spot on the 24th. On the 26th ho 
advanced to Lucknow, and maintained the sanguin¬ 
ary street-fight already noticed. The Alum Bagh 
was too important a place to he abandoned when 
once conquered. Havelock loft there the bagg.agc, 
ammunition, sick, and wounded, of his relieving 
force; with 300 men to protect them, .and an 
immense array of elephants, camels, horses, camp- 
followers, and laden carts; and with four guns to 
aid in the defeirce. No one for an instant supposed 
that that detachment would be left there without 
further aid. Havelock and his men fully expected, 
that, Lucknow once conquered, the Alum Bagh 
would simply be one of the .strongholds Of liis 
position with which he could communicate when 
he pleased. Little did ho look forward to the state 
of things actually produced, when the occupants of 
the Alum Bagh were so completely isolated from 
the British in the city, that they could not scud 
even a message, unless by good-fortune a tossid or 
native messenger succeeded in conveying, in a quill 
or in the sole of his shoo, a brief letter from the 
one place to the other. 

This isolated position of the little garrison at 
Alum Bagh was, moreover, only one among many 
grave subjects tlxat speedily presented themselves 
for eoninderation. After the first outburst of 
thankfulness at the arrival of the welcome 
deliverers, the residents in the Lucknow intronch- 
ment had to ask themselves to what extent it was 
really a deliverance. Then did they find that, in 
effect, they wore as close prisoners as ever. Have¬ 
lock had lost nearly one-third of his small force 
during the desperate encounters of the past few 
days; and those who survived were far too weak 
for any considmublo military operations. The 
ono great, absorbing, sacred, deeply earnest object 
ho had all along held in view, was to save his 
fellow-countrymen, their wives and children, from 
horrors such as had been perpetrated at Cawnpore. 
To his dying day he remained deeply grateful that 
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ho had been permitted to effect this; but what 
more could he do ? Could he remain a conqueror 
in Lucknow, of could he bring away from that 
city all those who for four months had been 
exposed to such peril! He could do neither the 
one nor the other. The r£»ult of the fighting on 
the 25th and 26th of September had given to 
him the command of a lai^er portion of the city 
than the Residency enclosure, which had been 
,so long and so gallantly maintained by Iiiglis; 
but he could neither gain another inch without 
struggling for it, nor retain the portion already 
acquired without incessant watchfulness and 
assiduity. Nor could he make the Residency and 
the Alum Bagh component parts of one groat 
stronghold, seeing that the British were alike 
besieged in the one and the other, and could not 
hold intercommunication. Nor could he send the 
women and children to Allahabad or any other 
jilace of safety; they would all have been cut 
to pieces on the road, so small was the escort he 
could aflbrd, and so overwhelming the force of 
the enemy. The whole of the immediate benefit 
consisted in an increase in the number of British 
for the defence-works; but as these hard-working 
and hard-fighting troops "brought little or no 
supplies further than the Alum Biigh, there was 
an increase rather in the number of mouths to 
bo fed than in the means of feeding them. The 
disa])pointment of Inglis’s garrison, after the first 
joy had passed, was very severe. Ca])tivity and 
short commons were still to be their lot. Many 
councils of war were held, to determine what 
should be done. A party of volunteer cavalry 
on one day set out with tire intention of cutting 
their way to the Alum Bagh, and perhaps to 
(lawnporc, to seek for reinforcements and to give 
notice of the exact state of affairs; but they were 
driven back almost immediately, by a body of 
rebels too large to be resisted. Sir James Outram 
sought to ascertain whether any of the influential 
natives in the city were disposed, by tempting 
offers, to render iiim and his companions aid in 
their ditficultics; but hero in like manner failure 
resulted. The scene was very miserable until 
something like order coui'i be restored. The poor 
follows who had falL the 25th and 26th had 
been brought into ^on ^trcnclnnent, some to bo 
buried, some to be heaWd u possible. The swthoress 
of the Lad^s Diary said: ‘The hospital is so 
densely crowded, that many have to lie outside 
in the open air, without bed or shelter. —- says 
he never saw such a heart-sickening scene. It 
is far worse than that after Chinhut—amputated 
arms and legs lying about in heaps all over the 
hospital, and the crowd and contoion such that 
little can be done to alleviate the intense dis- | 
comfort and pain of the poor sufferers.’ 

It might be interesting to surviving friends, but i 
would be tedious to general readers, to present 
here a list of all the persons mentioned by 
name in Brigadier Inglis’s dispatch as having 
distinguished themselves in this most gallant 


struggle. They amount to about ninety in 
number. Indeed, it may well be supposed that 
at such a time every soldier vvorthy of the name, 
every civilian with a drop of honest blood in 
him, would achieve things of which, at another 
time, he would scarcely deem himself capable. 
Not only British; for Captain Anderson mentions 
two gentlemen of foreign birth, a Frenchman 
and an Italian, who, shut up like the I’est in 
the intrcnchmont, fought and worked as untirinB|L 
as their companions. In a foot-note we give tS 
names of oificers mentioned by Brigadier Inglis «.s 
having.died during the siege;* and in another, of 
those who commanded eleven of the outposts or 
‘ garrisons,’ those fortified houses which were 
defended in so extraordinary a way.t Of all these 
he had a kindly word to say; as well as of the 
artillery and engineer officers, the infantry officers, 
the officers of the staff, the surgeons and the 
chaplains, the commissariat-officers, the gentlemen- 
volunteers, the humble rank and file, and the 
ladies who became the ‘ Florence Nightingales’ of 
the garrison. Nothing, perhaps, in the whole 
course of the siege, was more remarkable than the 
conduct of the native troops. It will be remem¬ 
bered that when three native infantry regiments 
mutinied, at the cantonment on the 30th of May, 
some of the sepoys in each remained faithful. Tliis 
select band shared all the labours and sufferings 
of tho British during the siege. With scanty food, 
little and broken sleep, harassing exertions, daily 
fightings, they remained steadfast to tho last. 
Though sorely tempted by the mutincci’s, who 
would often converse with them over the palis.adcs 
of the iiitreuchment, they never flinched from 
their duty. What they were on the 30th of May, 
they were on the 25th of September, soldiers ‘ true 
to tlieir salt’ Few things are more embarrassing, 
in taking an estimate of the causes and progress of 
the Revolt, than to meet with such anomalies as 
this. Explain it liow wo may, it would bo gr oss 
injustice to withhold from such men a tribute 
of admiration for their fidelity at so trying a 
time. May there not have been something of a 
moral grandeur, a srrblimity of heroism, in the 
conduct of the devoted garrison, that touched tlic 
hearts of these sepoys, and appeded to their better 
nature ? , ' . 

Visconnt Canning did not fail to give an official 
recognition of the merits of those who had made 
this glorious defence. In an ‘Order in Council,’ 
i^ued at Calcutta, after adverting to the receipt 
of a military account of the proceedings from 
Brigadier Inglis, his lordship said: 

‘ The govemor-f eneral in council believes that 


• Sir Henry Lawrence; Major Banks; Licntenani-colonel Case, 
Captains Steevens, MansSoId, Kadclfffe, and M‘Cub<', jtd foot; 
totain Francis, 13th N.I.; Lieutenants Shepherd and Archer, 
th native cavalry; Captain Hughes, l!7th N. I.; Ma or Anderson 
nd CaptMn {Uton, en^neers; Captain Simons, nrtlilerj. 
t Colonel Master and Captain Boilean, 7th .; Mojor 
Lpthorp andsCaptaln Sanders, 41st N.L ; Captain Oemon and 
deutenants Altkenand Loughnan, 13th N.L; Captain Anderson, 
5th N.L: Lieutenant Graydon, 44th N.I.; Lieutenant Longmore, 
lit N.I.: Mr Schilling, principal of tho MartiMSre College 
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never has a tale been told which will so stir the 

hearts of EngUshmen and Englishwomen. 

There docs not stand recorded in the annals of war 
an achievement more truly heroic than tho defence 
of the Residency at Lucknow, That defence has 
not only called forth all the energy and-daring 
which belong to Englishmen in the hour of active 
conflict, but it has exhibited continuously, and in 
the highest degree, that noble and sustained 
courage which against enonnous odds and fearful 
disadvantages, against hope deferred, and through 
increasing toil and wear of body and mind, still 
holds on day aft6r day, and triuniiilis. I’hc heavy 
guns of the assailants, posted almost in security 
within fifty yards of tho iiilrcnchmonts—so near, 
indeed, that the solicitations, threats, and taunts 
which the rebels addressed to the native dcfoiidci-s 
of the garrison were easily heard by those true¬ 
hearted men; the fire of the enemy’s musketry, 
so searching that it penctinted the innermost 
retreat of tho women and children and of the 
wounded; their desperate attompls, repeatedly 
inmlc, to force an entry after blowing in tbo 
defences; the perpetual mining of the works ; the 
wearj’ night-watching for the expected signal of 
relief; and tho steady waste of precious lives until 
the number of English gunners was reduced below 
that of the guns to bo worked—all these couslituto 
features in a history which tho fellow-countrymen 
of tliO'heroes of Lucknow will re.adwith swelling 
hearts, and which will endure for ever as a lesson 
to those who shall hoj>e, by treachery, numbers, 
or boldness iu their treason, to overcome the 
indomitable spirit of Englishmen.’ 

Tho officer who so nobly hpld the command 
after Lawrence and Banks had boon stricken down 
by death, well earned tho honours which the 
Queen afterwai’ds confeiTed upon him. He entered 
Lucknow as a licutenant colonel; he left it as j 
Major-general Sir John Eardlcy "Wilmot InglLs, I 


K.C.B. Promotion in various ways awaited many 
of tho other officers; but the immediate recog¬ 
nition by the governor-general of tho service.s 
rendered by tiro gamson was embodied iu the 
following general order: ‘ Every officer and soldier, 
European and native, who has formed part of tho 
garrison of tho Residency between tho 29th of 
June and the 25th of September last shall receive 
six months’ batta. Every civilian in the covenanted 
service of tho East India Company who has taken 
part in the defence of the Residency within tlie 
above-named dates shall receive six months’ batta, 
at a rate calculated according to the military rank 
with which his standing corresponds. Every 
uncoven.'inted civil officer or volunteer who has 
taken a like part shall receive six mouths’ batta, 
at a rate to be fixed according to the functions and 
position which may have been assigned to him. 
Every native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officer and soldier who has formed part of the 
garrison shall receive the Order of Merit, with the 
increase of pay attached thereto, and shall bo 
pennitted to count three years of additional service. 
The soldiers of the ItHli, 48th, ami 71st regiments 
native infantry, who have been ])art of.the gaiTi- 
son, sli.all be formed into a regiment of the line, to 
be called “ tho Regiment of Lucknow,” the fiirtlicr 
constitution of which, as regards officers and men, 
will be notified hereafter.’ 

AVhat was done at Lucknow during Oclobcr and 
November must be recorded iu a future chapter. 
While Outrain, Havelock, and luglis were main¬ 
taining themselves, by indomitable resolution, in the 
Residency and the Alum Bagh, Sir Colin Oani]>bcIl 
was collecting a force adc(iuato, if not to the actual 
reconquest of Lucknow, at least to the rescue of all 
the British of every class residing in that hateful 
city. Those two concurrent lines of proceeding 
will bo treated in iritimato connection, a few 
pages on. 



Tlrhj'idiir Inidh'g Dispth-h .—In order that the narra-, 
tive cirnt.-iiei'il iu the foregoing ciiapter might not he 
iuleriniitud liy too many extracts from official documents, 
little h.as been said of tho report which Brigadier Inglis 
drew up of the siege seen after the arrival of Outraut and 
Havelock. So vividly, however, and iu ail rc.spects so 
worthily, did that report or dispatch portray the trying 
difficulties of the posilioii, and the lioroio conduct of tho 
garrison, that it may he well to give a portion of it in this 
place. 

‘The right hononrahlo tho govonior-goncnil in council 
will feel tlmt it would ho iinpossihle to crowd within tho 
limits of a dispatch even the principal events, much less 
the individual nets of gallantry, which linve marked this 
protracted stnigglo. But I can eonscieutionsly decl.m-o my 
conviction, that few troojis have over nndergonc greater 
Imrdsliipa, cxpo.Hcd as they have been to a sever-ce.tsing 
musketi-y-firc and cannonade. They have also experienced 
the alternate vicissitudes of extreme wot aud of intense 


,T, on, 

heat, and that, too, with iily prtuffiolent shelter from 
either, uud in m.any place,'-; . elr.ont any shelter at all. 
In adffitiou to having had to repel n-al at!ack.% they have, 
been expo.scd night and day to tho hardly less liiu-.a.ssing 
.false alaniis which the enemy have been constaiitly raising. 
The insurgentfl have ftcipiontly fired very heavily, sounded 
the advance, and shouted for several hours together, though 
not a mail couhl he seen; with the view, of coiirec, of 
ham;ffling onr small and exhausted fercc. In this ohjnct 
tht^ succeeded, for no part lias hecn strong cuongh to allow 
of a portion only of tho gan-ison lieing prciiarod in tho 
event of a false attack lioing tamed into a real one; all, 
therefore, had to stand to their arms and to remain at 
their posts until tho demonstration had ceioscd ; and such 
.attacks were of almost nighty occurrence. The whole 
of the officers and men have been on duty night and day 
during the 87 days which the siege had lasted up to the 
arrival of Sir J. Ontrain, G.O.B. In addition to this 
incessant military duty, the force has been nightly employed 
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in repairing defences, in-nievitig gone, m burying dead 
animals, in oonTcying ammunition and commissariat stores 
from one place to another, and. in other fatigue-duties 
too numerous and too trivial to enumerate bere. I feel, 
however, that any words of mine will fail to convey any 
adequate idea of what the fatigue and labours have been— 
labours in which all ranks and all classes, civilians, officers, 
and soldiers, have all borne an equally noble part. All 
have together descended into the mine, and have tosethw 
lumdled the shovel for the interment of the pntoid bullocks; 
and all, accoutred with musket and beyon^ have relieved 
paoh other on sentry without regard to the distinctions 
of rank, civil or military. Notwithstanding all these 
hardships, the gamson has made no lose than £ve sorties, 
in which they spiked two of the eiwmy’s heaviest guns, 
and Wow up several pf the houses fiom which they had 
kept up their most harassing fire. Owing to the extreme 
paucity of our numbers, each man was taught to feel that 
on his own individual efforts alone depended in no small 
measure the safety of the entire position. This c'onscions- 
ness incited every officer, soldier, and man, to defend the 
post assigned to him with such desperate tenacity, and to 
fight for the lives which Providence had intrusted to his care 
with such dauntless determination, that the eueiny, despite 
their constant attacks, their heavy mines, their overwhelin- 
ing numbers, and their incessant fire, could never succeed 
in gaining one single inch of ground within the bounds of 
this stiaggling position, which was so feebly fortified, that 
had they once obtained a footing in any of the outposts 
the whole place must inevitably have fallen. 

‘ If further proof he wanting of the desperate nature of 
the straggle which wc have, under God’s hiessing, so long 
and so successfully waged, I would point to the roofless and 
rained houses, to the cramhlcd walls, to the exploded 
mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled 
gnus and defences, and lastly, to the long and melancholy 
list of the lirave and devoted officers and men who have 
fallen. These silent witnesses bear sad and solemn testi¬ 
mony to t!io way in which this feeble position has been 
defended. 

‘ During the early part of these vicissitudes, we were 
left without any information whatever regaiding the 
jKisture of .affairs outside. An occasional spy did indeed 
come in with the object of indneing our sepoys and 
sen-ants to dcsoit; but the intelligence derived from such 
sources was, of course, entirely untrastworthy. We emit 
our messengers, daily calling for aid, and asUng for informa¬ 
tion, none of whom ever r^unied until the 2Cth day of the 
siege; when a. ponsionor named Ungud came hack with a 
letter from tirepei'<al Havelock’s camp, informing us that 
they wore advancing with a force sufficient to hear down all 
opposition, and would lie with us in five or six day& A 
messenger was immediately despatched, requesting that on 
tlic evening of their arrival on the outskirte of the city 
two rockets might lie sent up, in order that we might take 
the necessary measures for assisting them while fotciiig 
their way in. The sixth day, however, expired, and they 
came not; hut for many evenings after, officers and men 
watched for the ascension of the expected rockets, with 
hopes such as make the heart sick. We knew not then, 
nor did wo learn until the 29th of August—or 35 days 
later—-that tho relieving force, after having fought most 
nobly to effect our deliverance, had been obliged to fell 
hack for reinforcements; and this was the last communi¬ 
cation we received until two days before the arrival of Sir 
James Outram, on the 25th of September. 

' Besides heavy visitations of eholera and sm^pox, we 
liave also had to contend against a sickness whiiffi'has 
almost uuivei-sally pervaded the garrison. Commeaeing 
with a very painful Eruption, it has merged into 'a low fever, 
combined with diarrhoea r and althoo^i few or no men 


have actually died from ito effects, it leaves behind a weak¬ 
ness and lassitude which, in the absence of all material 
sustenance, save coarse b^ and stw ooatser flour, none 
have been able entirely to get over, tile among 

the women and ohildien, and especially among the latter, 
from these diseases and from other causes, has been perhaps 
the most painful characteristic of the siege. The want of. 
native servants has also been a source of much privation. 
Owing to the suddenness with vfhich we were besieged, 
many of these people, who might perhaps have otherwise 
proved faithful to their employers, hut who were outside 
the defences at the rime, were altogeOier exeluded. Very 
many more de-serted, and several femHies were consequently 
left without tho services of a single doma^c. Severid 
ladies have had to tend theii- children, and even to wgsh 
their own clothes, as well as to cook their scanty meals, 
entirely unaided. Combined with the alisence of servants, 
the want of proper accommodation has probably been the 
cause of much of the disease with which we have been 
afflicted. 

* 1 cannot refrain from bringing to the prominent notice 
of his lordship in council the patient endurance and the 
Christian resignation which have been evinced by the 
women of this garrison. They have animated us by their 
example. Many, alas! have been made widows and their 
children fatherless in this cruel straggle. But all such 
seem resigned to the will of Providence; and many—among 
whom may I® mentioned the honoured names of Birch, of 
Polehampton, of Barber, and of Gall—have, after the 
example of Miss Nightingale, constituted themselves the 
tender and solicilous muses of the wounded and dying 
soldiers in the hospital.’ 

[After enumerating the officers and civilians who had 
wrought untiringly in the good cause. Brigadier, Inglis did 
ample justice to the humbler combatants.] 

‘Lastly, I have the pleasure of bringing the splendid 
behaviour of the soldiers—namely, Iho men of her 
Majesty’s S2d foot, the small detachment of her Majesty’s 
84th foot, the European and native artillery, the 13th,, 48tl), 
and 7l8t regiments of native infantry, and the Sikhs of the 
respective corps—^to the notice of the government of India. 
The losses sustained by her Majesty’s 82d, which is now 
barely 800 strong, by her Majesty’s 84th, and by the 
European artillery, shew at least that they know how fe 
die in the cause of their countrymen. Their conduct under 
the ^ the exposure, and the privations which they have 
had to undergo, has been throughout most admirable and 
praiseworthy. 

‘As another instance of the desperate character of our 
defence, and tho diflicnlties wc have had to contend with, 
I may mention that the number of our artillerymen was so 
reduced, that on the occasion of an attack, tho gunners, 
aided as they wegi by men of her Majesty's 82d foot, and 
by volunteers of all classes, had to run from one battery 
to another wherever the fire of the enemy was hottest, there 
not being nearly enough men to serve half the number of 
guns at the same time. In short, at last the number of 
European gunners was only 24, while we had, including 
mortars, no less than 80 guns-in position. * 

‘With respect to the native troops, I am of opinion 
that their loyalty has never been snipped. They were 
indifferently fed and worse housed. They were exposed, 
especially tiie ISth regiment, under the gallant Lieutenant 
Aitken, to a most gaBiiig fire of round-Aot and musketry, 
which materially decreased their numbers. They were 
so near the enemy that conversation could be oairied on 
between them; and every offiirt, persuasion, promise, and 
threat, was alt^atoly resorted to in vain to seduce them 
fr6» their allegiance to toe handful of Europeans, who, 
in all probalniity, would have been sacrificed by their 
desertion.’ 
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• CHAPTER X?:. 

MINOK CONFLICTS; SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 


SAVING for a while the afiairs of 
j Luckuow—which by the progress of 
- events had become far more import- 
I ant than those of Delhi or of any 
j)other city in India—-we may 
conveniently devote the present 
'chapter to a rapid glance at the general 
' state of afTairs during the montiis of 
September and October: noticing only such scenes 
of discord, and such military operations, as arose 
immediately out Of the Revolt. The subject may 
bo treated in the same style as in Chapter xvii.. 



relating to the months of July and August, but 
more briefly j for, in truth, so few Bengal native 
regiments now remained ‘ true to their salt,’ that 
tho materials for farther mutiny were almost 
exhausted. 

Of Calcutta, and the region around it on all 
sides, little need be said. Mutiny in that neighbour¬ 
hood would not have been easy during the autumn 
months; for British troops were gradually arriving, 
who would speedily have put down any rebellious 
risings. Sometimes alarms agitated tho civilians 
and traders in the city; but nothing really serious 
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called for notioa The e^-14flg of Onde continued 
to bo watched careftdly at Calcutta. Whatever 
honeyed phrases may have been used to render his 
detention more patotable, none of the government 
officers placed any reliance on his fidelity or peace¬ 
fulness. In truth, if he Aad displayed those 
qualities, after being compelled to witeess the 
annexation of his country to the British raj, he 
would have been something more (or less) than 
oriental. At various times during the enmme^ and 
'autumn months, sonrtinising inquiries were made 
into the conduct of the king and his retainers. 
Thus, on the 16th of August, a peraon who had for 
some time resided at Cdcutta^ under the assumed 
title of Bishop of Bagdad, but whose real name 
was Syed Hossoin Shuhber, was with five others 
arrested, for complicity in plots affecting the British 
government; and, consequent on papers discov¬ 
ered, three retainers of the king were arrested 
about a week afterwards. The government kept 
secret the details of these aflairs, pending further 
inquiry; but it was apparent enough that mis¬ 
chief was fermenting in the minds of the royal 
prisoner’s retainers. Unquestionably m^y natives 
sincerely believed the king to haVo been an ill-used 
man—an opinion shared also by many Europeans 
—and they did not deem it treason to aid him in 
his misfortunes. 

Much to tho vexation of the government, the 
district of Assam, little known to Europeans except 
as a region where tea is experimentally grown, was 
drawn into the vertex of trouble early in Septem- 
bei\ Many of tho sepoys of tlie 1st Assam native 
infantry came from the neighbourhood of Arrah, 
and were closely related to one regiment (the 40tb) 
of the Dinapoor mulineors; while others were from 
the estates of Koer Singh. When, therefore, the 
news of the Dinapoor mutiny became known, tho 
Assam regiment was thrown into much agitation. 
Tliere was a rajah in Assam, one Saring Kunder- 
pessawar Singh, who secretly engaged in treason¬ 
able correspondence, and who received offers of 
support from tho Arrah men of tho Assam regi¬ 
ment, if ho would openly break with tho British. 
There wore also Hindustanis in the 2d Assam 
native regiment; while the artillery companies at 
Debrooghur were entirely Hindustanis. It was 
known likewise that many of the neighbouring 
tribes worc^i a disaffected state, and thatla reli¬ 
gions mendicant was rapidly moving about with 
some secret but apparently mischievous purpose. 
By degrees a plot was discovered. Tho conspira¬ 
tors planhed on a given day to murder all the 
Christians in Assam, and then plunder the stations. 
Fortunately this project was khown.in time. Tho 
Calcutta government having no soldiers to spare, 
organised a foroo of English seamen, trained as 
gunners, and sent them by a steamer np the Brah¬ 
maputra to Debrooghur, to jbs employed as tho 
local authorities might deota ddvisable. Onjb of the 
civeumstanoes connected with this movement illus¬ 
trates the antagonism between goi^^rning autho¬ 
rities and newspaper writers on raiytary matters— 


an antagonism frequently felt during the Indian 
Revolt as during the Rusaian war. A responsible 
leader wishes to keep his plans of strategy secret 
from the enemy; a newspaper writer wishes to give 
as much news as possible on all subjects; and 
these two modes of procedure do not always flow 
in harmonious concord. Mr Halliday, lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, in reporting o» this Assam 
affair, said: ‘Tho utmost care was taken to despatch 
the force to Assam with tho secu’cey necessary 
to prevent its destination being known; but it 
is feared that this intention has been frustrated by 
the ill-judged publication of the departure of the 
steamer, and notificatioii of its objects, by tho 
Calcutta papers. It is hoped that this injudicious 
proceeding may not be attended with the serious 
results that would ensue from a revolt in the 
province in its present unprotected state. Such an 
untoward contingency was feared by the officei’s in 
Assam, who iJointed out the urgent necessity of 
extreme care being observed in preventing the 
promulgation of the transmission, before its arrival, 
of any European force that might be sent; lest the 
knowledge of tho approach of aid should cause 
a premature explosion of tho expected revolt.’ The 
force consisted of 100 armed sailors, with two 
12 -pounder guns; they set out on the 11th of 
September, under the charge of Lieutenant Davie.', 
in the steamer Horungotta; and were to be at tho 
disposal of Colonel Jenkins on arriving in Assam. 
As a curious example of the different liglit. in 
which different tribes were at this time viewed, it 
may be stated that all tho men of the 1st As.sam 
infantiy who were not Hindastaiiis were called iu 
from the outposts to Debrooghur, as a protection iu 
case the remainder of the regiment should mutiny. 
Captain Lowther, commanding a corps of Goorkhas, 
was sent from another station to capture the rojali; 
this he managed admirably, and in so doing, effect¬ 
ually crushed the incipient mutiny. The captain, 
in a private letter, told in excellent style the story 
of his expedition; from which -we will extract so 
much as relates to the night-scene in the rajah’s 
palace at Debrooghur.* 


* I told oflf my men rapidly* and formed them Into parties, so 
08 completely to surround and cover 6very outlet and corner, The 
main party, consisting mostly of my own particular sharpshooters 
and bodyguard, watched tho front; another moved tow^ds the 
town, there to arrest an educated Bengalee, agent to the conspira- 
tors; another to the rear, to cut ofi* escape towards the town; 
while my friend PoU^al crept qulotly past some outhouses 
with bis police, and under tho palace walls awaited my signal fur 
opening the ball. ^ 

'Before long the ominous barking of a disturbed cur in tlic 
direction of the party sent after the prime-minister proclaimed 
that no time was to be lost. Oif I wont towards tho guard-shed in 
teont of the palaoo, my personal sharpshooters following at the 
double. The noise, of course, ai^okc the sleeping guard, nnd ns 
thew started up from their slumbers 1 caught one hrmly hy the 
^Mt; tho UtUe, Goorkha next me felled with a but-cud blow 
onower of them while they were getting to arms, I having stricily 
forbidden my men to Are until obliged; the remainder, as we 
rushed In, took to flight, and my eager party wished to tire on 
th^, whidi 1 preventedf not considering such valiant game worth 
power and shot. In tiie darkness and confusion, no means oi 
entrance oould at onco bo foun^ My police guide, however, 
having boon often In the palace, knew every rwm in it, and, 
thrusting himstif in at a door, acted ferret to perfection, and by 
dint of actlvlly, soon brought me into the pre^nco of the r^ah, 
who. thonghjonn* In years, fs old in sta; he r^ed to^ender f 
OP admit any one-a resoInUon which ooole4 mstan|^n niy ' 
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Bomo weeks afterwards, towards the close of 
October, Mr Halliday entertained much distrust 
of the 73d Bengal native infantry, of which two 
companies were at Dacca, and the main body at 
Jelpigoreo, near the Bhotan frontier. By precau¬ 
tionary measures, however, he prevented for a 
time any actual outbreak of this particular 
regiment. • 

There were reasons why the towns on the banks 
of the Lower Ganges remained tolerably free from 
rebellion during the months now under notice. 
English regiments, in wings or detachments, were 
sent up the river in flats tugged by steamers, from 
Calcutta towards Upper India; and the turbulent 
rabble of the towns were awed into quietness by 
the vicinity of these red-coats. Berhampore, 
Moorshedabad, Rajmahal, Bhagnlpore, Monghir, 
Patna, Dinapoor, Buxar, Ghazeeporc, Benares, 
Mirzapore—all felt the benefit of this occasional 
passing of British troops along the Ganges, in the 
moral effect produced on the natives. True, the 
arrivals at Calcutta were few and far apart until 
October was well advanced; true, many of the 
troops were sent by land along the main trunk- 
road, for greater expedition; true, those who went 
by water were too urgently needed in the Doab 
and in Oude to be spared for intermediate service 
at the towns above named; but, nevertheless, the 
mere “transit of a few English regiments effected 
much towards the tranquilJising of Bengal. Early 
in the mouth of August, Loi^ Elgin had come 
to Calcutta, and placed at the disposal of Lord 
Canning two war-steamers, the Shannon and the 
Pearl; and from among the resources of these 
steamers was organised a splendid naval brigade, 
consisting of 400 able British seamen, and no less 
than ten of the enormous C8-pounder guns which 
such seamen know so well how to handle. They 
started from Calcutta up the Hoogly and the 
Ganges, under the command of Captain Peel, who 
had so gallantly managed a naval-battery in the 
Crimea during the siege of Sebastopol. If such a 
man could fret, he would have fretted at the 
slowness of his voyage. Week after week elapsed, 
without his reaching those districts where his 

callin;; my men to set fire to the palace; ho then with a bad graeo 
(Icllvci'cd up to me his statc-sword. A shout from the opposite 
doors proclrtimcd an entry there* The quwnrtnothcr and tho rest 
of tlie fcmalo royalty and attendants wove seized while tryinj? 
to dcsccml on that bide. Then came a chorus of shouting sod 
(•truggUn^ and bawling for lights and assUtanco; at last, a lamp 
being procured, we proceeded to examine the palace; we wandered 
in dark ras^agos and cells, while I mounted a guard at every door. 
The air being ronlluod and lieated within the royal residence, I sat 
outside until after daybreak, and then proceeded to rummage for 
papers and letters; several boxes of these wc appropriated,and 
counted out his treasure, all in gold vessels and ingots; we found a 
quantity of arms, spiked some guns, one of them of French make; 
nil day we were hard at w’ork, searching and translattng papers. 
The prime-ministor was found at his house, fast nslcop. Xu the 
lieat of the afternoon, we went to his residence in the town, and 
by dint of keeping fans going over us, carried out a thorough 
search. We did not get os many of his papers ns wo wanted, ho 
having been told by his correspondents to destroy all letters after 
reading them. 

‘ At fiimaet 1 carried off my prisoners over tho same bad ground 
by whidi wc had so stealthily arrived. We wore fol^wed by about 
I'lKiO infuriated Mussulmans, crying, praying, ana prostrating 
themselves to the object of their lingering hope of rebeUlon (Uao 
rajah), but we dreve them off.* 


services would be invaluable. Half of August and 
the whole of September thus-passed wearily away 
in this most tedious voyage. The upward passage 
is always tardy, against the stream; and his 
ponderous artillery rendered slowness still more 
slow. It-was not until the 30th of September 
that he, with 286 men of his brigade, arrived at 
Benares. Hastening on, he arrived with 94 men 
at Allahabad on the M of October; and four 
days afterwards the rest joined him, with thoq- 
enormous guns and store of ammunition. A 
small naval brigade, under Captain Sotheby, was 
placed at the disposal of the Patna authorities, to 
be used against certain insurgents in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The ijovtion of Bengal, north of the Ganges 
was almost entirely free from disturbance during 
these two months; but the parallel portion of 
Behar was in a very different state. The actual 
mutinies there had been few in number, for in 
truth there had not been, many native troops 
quartered in that region; but the rebellious 
chieftains and zemindars were many, each of 
whom could command the sei’vices of a body of 
retainers ready for any mischief. Patna, in 
September, as in earlier months, was disturbed 
rather by anarchy in other regions than by actual 
mutinies within the city itself. In what way the 
Dinapoor troubles affected it, wo have seen in an 
earlier chapter. Its present difficulties lay rather 
with the districts north and northwest of the city, 
where tho revenue collectors had been driven from 
place to place by mutinous sopoys, and by petty 
chieftains who wished to strengthen themselves 
at the expense of the English ‘ raj.’ Tho abandon¬ 
ment of Qoruckpore by the officials, in a moment 
of fright, had had the effect of exposing the 
Chupra, Chumparun, and Mozufferpoor districts 
to the attacks of rebels, especially such as had 
placed themselves under the banner of tho Mus¬ 
sulman chieftain Mahomed Hussein Khan, the self- 
appointed ‘ ruler in the name and on behalf of the 
King of Oude.’ This man had collected a con¬ 
siderable force, and had organised a species of 
government at Goruckpore. The military power 
in the hands of the Company’s servants in tho 
Chupra and Tirhoot districts consisted chiefly of a 
few Sikhs of the police battalion, quite unequal 
to the resistance of an incursion by Mahomed 
Hussein. The civilians of those districts sent 
urgent applications to Patna for military aid. But 
how could this be fhmishedl Troops and artil- 
leij wore so imperatively demanded at Oawnpore, 
to aid tho operations at Lucknow, that none couUl 
be detained on their passage up the river; the 
Dinapoor garrison, reduced by the mutiny and its 
consequences, could only'spare a few troops for 
Patna itself; the troops going up the main trunk- 
road from Calcutta to Upper India could barely 
affoi-d time and strength to encounter tho Earagurh 
iiisuigents, without attempting anything north of 
the Ganges. There happened, however, to be a 
Madras regiment passing up by steamer to Alla- 
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Imbad; and permission was obtained to detain a 
portion of this regiment for service in the Goruek- 
pore region; while the Rajahs of Bettiah and 
Hutwah were encouraged to maintain a friendly 
attitude in support of the British authorities. The 
rebel or rather rabble forces under Mahomed 
Hussein were ill armed and worse disciplined; 
and it was probable that a few men' of the 17th 
M. N. I., with a few Sikhs, could have beaten 
,thein at any time; but it was felt necessary to 
reocoupy Goruckporc at once, to prevent the 
neighbouring 7.emindaps and tholookdars from 
joining the malcontents. 

That Lord Canning accepted an offer of several 
Goorkha regiments, from Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul, 
has been staled in a former chapter; but a very 
long time elapsed before those hardy little troops 
were enabled to render much service. The process 
of collecting them at Khatmaudoo and elsewhere 
occupied several weeks, and it was not until 
the beginning of September that they reached 
Jounpoor, a st.ation in the vciy heart of the 
disturbed alistricts. Even then, there was much 
tardiness in bringing them into active service; for 
the English officers appointed to command them 
did not at first understand the difference of 
management required by Hindustani sepoys and 
Kepauleso Goorkhas. Happily, an opportunity 
occurred for remedying this defect. A smart 
affair on the 20th of September afforded the 
Goorkhas an opportunity of shewing their gal¬ 
lantry. Colonel Wroughton, military commandant 
at Jounpoor, liaving heard that Aitimghur was 
threatened with an attack hy 8000 rebels under 
Madhoo Singh of Atrowlia, resolved to send a 
regiment of Goorkhas from Jounpoor to strengthen 
the force ah'cady at Azimghnr. They started at 
(jiice, marched the distance in a day and a half, 
and reached the threatened city on the evening of 
the loth. This was the Shore regiment of Jung 
Buhadoor’s force, under Colonel Shumshore Singh, 
a Nejiaulese officer. At a very caidy hour on the 
morning of tho 20th, it was ascertained that a 
large body of rebels had assembled in and near 
tlie neighbouring village of Mundoree. A force of 
1200 men, mostly belonging to three Goorkha 
regiments, was immediately sent out to disperse 
them—Cajitain Boiloau commanding. Colonel 
Shumshere Singh heading the Goorkhas, and Mr 
Venables (whose prowess had already been dis¬ 
played in the same district) taking charge of a 
small body of local horse. Finding that the rebels 
wore posted in a clump of trees and in a jheel 
behind the village, Captain Boileau directed 
Shuinshero Singh to advance his Goorithas at 
double pace. This was done, despite the fire from 
several guns; the little Goorkhas charged, drove 
the enemy away towards Oaptangunje, and cap¬ 
tured three brass guns and all the camp-equipage. 
Mr Venables was seen wherever the fighting was, 
thickest; he was up at the first gun taken, and 
killed three of the enemy with his own hand. 
About 200 of the enemy were laid low in this 


brief encounter, and one-sixth of this number on 
the part of the victors. 

This little battle of Mundoree had a moral effect, 
superadded to the immediate dispensing of a body 
of rebels. It shewed the soldierly conduct of the 
Goorkhas, who had marched miles in two 
days, and then won a battle in a kind of country 
to which they were unaccustomed. It proved the 
intrepidity of one of tho civil servants of the 
Company, whose sterling qualities were brought 
forth at a critical time. Moreover, it dissipated a 
prejudice against the Goorkhas formed by some of 
tho British'officers. These troops had liitherto 
remained nearly inactive in tho region between 
Nepaul and tho Ganges. Jung Bahadoor had 
sent them, under a native officer, Colonel Puhlwan 
Singh, to bo emjiloyed wherever the authorities 
deemed best. Colonel Wroughton, and other 
British officere, formed an opinion that the Nepaul- 
ese troops were incapable of rajiid movement, and 
that their native oflicei's dreaded the responsibility 
of independent action. Mr Grant, lieutenant- 
governor oj the Central Provinces, in an official 
letter to Colonel Wroughton after the battle of Mun¬ 
doree, pointed out that this opinion had been very 
detrimental to the public service, in discouraging 
any em^doyment of the Goorkhas. He added: ‘It 
w.as natural to expect that foreigners, and .those 
foreigners mountaineers, unaccustomed cither to 
the plains or to their inhabitants, should at first 
feel some awkwardness in the new position in 
which they wore placed, with everything strange 
around llieni. The sagacity of Jung Bahadoor 
had already foreseen this dilliculty ; and it was at 
his earnest desire that British officers were attaclicd 
to the Goorkha force, to encourage the officers and 
men, and to explain how operations should be 
carried on in such a country anil such a climate .as 
that in which they now for the first time marched, 
and against such an enemy as they now for Ibe 

first time met.The lieutenant-governor will 

now confidently look to you that the Goorkha force 
is henceforth actively employed in the service for 
which it was placed at the disposal of tire British 
government by the Nepaulese.’ It must be borne 
in mind, to prevent confusion, tliat this Goorkha 
force, lent by Jung Bahadoor, was distinct from 
the Goorkha battalions of Sinnoor and Kumaon, 
often mentioned in former chapters; those bat- 
taliona were part of tho Bengal native army, 
fortunately consisting of Goorkhas inste.ad of 
‘ Pandies;’ whereas the new force was a Nepauloo 
army, lent for a special purpose. 

Mr Grant, the temporarily appointed lieutenant- 
governor just mentioned, employed all bis energies 
throughout September and October in promoting 
the transit of British troops from the lower to tlio 
upper provinces, to aid in the operations at tiawn- 
pore and Lucknow. He could not, however, forget 
the feet that the eastern frontier of Oude adjoined 
the'British districts of Gornck])oro, Jounpoor, and 
Azimghul^• and that the Oude rebels were eon- 
tiuually making demonstrations on that side, lie 
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longed for British troops, to strengthen and 
encourage the Ooorkhas in his serrice, and ocoa- 
sionally applied for a few; Imt he, as all others, 
was told that the relief of the residents at I/ttcknow 
must precede, and be paramount over, all other 
milital'y operations whatever. • Writing to Lord 
Canning from Benares on the 16th of October, he 
said; ‘It is a point for consideration, how much 
longer it will be otherwise than imprudent to 
continue to send the whole of the daily arrivals of 
Europeans nearly half-way round the province of 
Oude, in order to create a pressure upon the rear 
of the mutineers and insurgents of that province 
from the direction of Cawnpore and Lucknow, 
whilst our home districts are loft thus open to 
them in their front.’ He expressed a hope that 
the Punjanb and Delhi regions would bo able to 
supply nearly troops enough for immediate opera¬ 
tions at Lucknow; and that a portion of the British 
regiments sent up from the lower provinces would 
be permitted to form the nucleus of a new army 
at Benares, for operations on the eastern frontier 
of Oude. Many weeks elapsed, however, before 
this suggestion could meet with practical attention. 

Thus it Avas throughout the districts of Goruck- 
pore, Jounpoor, Azimghur, and othei's eastward 
of Oude and north of the Gauges. If the British 
had had to contend only with mutinied sepoys 
and sowars, victory would more generally and 
completely have attended their exertions; but 
rebellious chieftains were numerous, and these, 
encouraged by the newly established rebel govern¬ 
ment at Lucknow, continually harassed the British 
officials placed in charge of those districts. The 
colonels, captains, judges, magistrates, collectors— 
all cried aloud for more European troops; their 
cries were heeded at Calcutta, but could not bo 
satisfied, for reasons already sufficiently explained. 

Let us cross the Ganges, and watch the state of 
afiairs in the southwestern districts of Bengal and 
Behar during the months of September and 
October. 

Throughout this wide region, the troubles arose 
rather from sepoys already rebellious, than from new 
instances of mutiny. Preceding chapters have shewm 
that the 8th Bengal native infantry mutinied at 
Hazarebagh on the 30th of July; that the infantry 
of the Rarogurh battalion followed the pernicious 
example on the next day; that the 8th irregular 
cavalry mutinied at Bhaplpore on the 14th of 
August; and that the 7th, 8th, and 40th regiments 
of native infantry wffiich mutinied at Dlnapoor on 
the 26th of July, kept the whole of Werterii 
.Bengal in agitation throughout August, by render¬ 
ing uncertain in which direction they would march, 
under the rebd chieftain, Koer Singh. The only 
additional mutiny, in this region, was that of the 
32d native infantry, presently to be noticed. The 
elements of anarohy were, however, already numer¬ 
ous and violent enough to plunge the whole 
district into disorder. Some of the tojsvns were 
the centres of opium-growing or indigo-producing 
regions; many were surrounded simply by rice or 


oornflolds; othens, again, were military stations, 
at which the Company were accustomed to keep 
troops; while several were dkk or post stations, for 
the maintenance of communication along the great 
trunk-road from Calcutta to Penares. But wher¬ 
ever and whatever they may have been, these 
towns were seldom at peace during the months 
now under notice. The towns-people and the sur¬ 
rounding villagers were perpetually affected by 
rumours that the mutinous 6th cavalry were 
coming, or the mutinous 8th infantry, or the 
Ramgurh mutineers, or those from Dinapoor. For, 
it must be borne in mind, we are now treating of 
a part of India inhabited chiefly by Bengalees, a 
race too timid to supply many fighting rebels—-too 
fond of quiet industry willingly to belt on the sword 
or shoulder the matchlock. They may or may not 
have loved the British ; if not, they would rather 
intrigue than fight against them. In the contc.st 
arising out of the mutiny, these Bengalees suflered 
greatly. The mutineers, joined by the released 
vagabonds from the jails, too frequently plundered 
all alike, Foringhoc and native; and the quiet 
trader or cultivator had much reason to drc.ad 
the approach of such workers of mischief. The 
Europeans, few in number, and oppressed with 
I’esponsibility, knew not which way to turn for 
aid. Revenue collectors, with many lacs of tlie 
Company’s rupees, feared for the safety of their 
treasure. Military officers, endeavouring Avilh a 
handful of troops to check the passage of mutineers, 
were bewildered by the A'ague and conflicting intel¬ 
ligence which reached them. Officials at tlic dfik- 
stations, impressed daily by stringent orders from 
Calcutta to keep open the main line of road for the 
passage of English trooiw to Upper India, were in 
perpetual anxiety lest bands of mutineers should 
approach and cut off the daks altogether. Every 
one be^ed and prayed the Calcutta government 
to send him a few trusty troops; every one assured 
the government that the salvation of that part of 
India depended on the request being acceded to. 

Dorunda, sixty miles south of Hazarebagh, w.as a 
scone of violence on the 11th of September. The 
Ramgurh mutineers destroyed the public and 
private buildings at this place, plundered the toAvn, 
committed great atrocities on the towns-people, 
beheaded a native surgeon belonging to the jail, 
and marchpd off in the direction of Tikhoo Gliat, 
taking with them four guns and a large amount of 
plunder and ammunition. Their apparent inten¬ 
tion was to march through the Falamow district, 
and effect a junction with Koer Singh; with whom 
they had been in correspondence. Only four men 
of the Ramgurh irregular cavalry were of the 
party; all the rest were infantry. The cavalry, 
remaining faithftil as a body, seized the first oppor¬ 
tunity of joining ttieir officers at Hazarebagh. This 
was another instance of diveigence between the 
two parts of one corps, wholly inexplicable to the 
British officers, who could offer no reason why the 
infantry had lapsed, while the cavalry remained 
faithful. In this part of India the mutineers vifere 
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not supported by the zemindars or landowners, as 
in other districts; and hence the few British troops 
were better enabled to lay plans for the frustration 
of these workers of mischief. Captain Fischer, 
Captain Dalton, Major English, Captain Oakes, 
Captain Davies, Captain Rattray, Lieutenant 
Graham, Lieutenant Birch, and other oflGicers, 
were in command of small bodies of troops in 
this region during the greater part of the month; 
these troops consisted of Madras natives, Sikhs, and 
a very few British; and the numerous trifling hut 
serviceable affairs in which they were engaged 
bore relation to the regiments which had mutinied 
at Ramgurli, Bhagulpore, and Dinapoor, and to 
the chieftains and marauders who joined those 
disloyal soldiers. 

h’or the reasons already assigned, however, the 
Britisli troops were very few in number; while 
the Madras troops were so urgently needed in the 
more turbulent Saugor provinces, that they could 
barely be spared for service in Bengal. Regiments 
had not at that time begun to arrive very rapidly 
from England ; the few that did land at Calcutta, 
were eagerly caught up for service in the Doab 
and Oude. In most instances, the aid which was 
afforded by English troops to the region now under 
notreo, depended on a temporary stoppage of a 
regiment or detachment on its passage to the ujiper 
provinces; in urgent cases, the government ordered 
or permitted a small British force to diverge from 
its direct line of inarch, and render aid to a Bengal 
town or station at a particular juncture. Such 
was the case with Il.M. 53d foot. Major English, 
with a wing of this regiment, had a contest with 
flic Ramgurh mutineers on the 29th of September, 
lie marched from Ilazarebagh to Sillis Chowk, 
where he heard nows of these insurgents; and by 
further active movements he oamc up with them 
on the 2d of October, just as they had begun 
to jdunder the town of Chuttra. The mutineers 
jdanted two guns so as to play upon tSio British; 
but the latter, in the way which had by this time 
become quite common with their comrades in 
India, determined to attack and take the guns by 
a fearless advance. On they went, through rice- 
ficlds, behind rocks and underwood, througli lanes 
and round buildings, ranning and cheering, untU 
Ihoy had captured four guns in succession, together 
with ammunition, ten elephants, and other warlike 
appliances, and sent the enemy fleeing. The 
oflioera dashed on at the head of their respective 
parties of men in a way that astonished the 
enemy; and the major, viewing these enterprises 
with the eye of a soldier, said in his dispatch: ‘ It 
was splendid to see them rush on the guns.’ His 
loss was, however, considerable; 6 killed and S3 
wounded out of three companies only. In addition 
to military trophies, Major English took fifty thou¬ 
sand rupees of the Company's treasure from the 
mutineers, who, like mutineers elsewhere, regarded 
the revenue collections as fair booty when once 
they had thrown off allegiance. During the 
operations of the 63d in ftis region—one, in many 


parts of which British soldiers had never been 
seen—an instance was afforded of the dismay into 
which the civilians were sometimes thrown by the 
withdrawal of trusty troops; it was narrated in 
a letter written by an oflicor of that regiment.* 

The native regiments were often distributed in 
detachments atdifierent stations; and it frequently 
happened—as just adverted to—for reasons wholly 
inexplicable to the authorities, that some of those 
component elements remained faithful long after 
others had mutinied. Such was the case in 
reference to the 32d B. N. I. Two companies of 
that regiment, stationed at Deoghur in the 
Sonthal district, rose in mutiny on the 9th of 
Octdber, murdered Lieutenant Cooper and the 
assistant-commissary, looted the bazaar, and then 
marched off to Rohneo, taking with them 
Lieutenant Rennie as a prisoner. Two other 
companies of the regiment were at that time 
en mtte from Burhait to Soorio, while the head¬ 
quarter companies were at Bowsee. The autho¬ 
rities at Calcutta at once sought to ascertain 
what was the feeling among the men at the 
stations just named; but, pending these inquiries, 
orders were given to despatch a wing of H.M. 
13th foot from Calcutta to the Sonthal district, 
to control the mutineers. Major English was at 
that time going to the upper provinces with a 
detachment of lI.M. 63d foot; but ho was now 
ordered to turn aside for a while, and aid in pacify¬ 
ing the district before pursuing his journey to 
Benares. Although the remaining companies of 
the native 32d did afterwards take rank among 
the mutineers, they were ‘true to their salt’ for 
some time after the treachery of their companions 
had become known. 

This 32d mutinous regiment succeeded in cross¬ 
ing the Soiic river, with the intention of joining 
Koer Singh and the Dinapoor mutineers—a 
feat managed in a way that greatly mortified 
Major English’s 63d. On the 2Pth of October the 
wing of this latter regiment proceeded from Sheer- 
gotty to Gay ah, to re-assuro the uneasy officials at 
Ih.at station; and on the 22d they started aggin, to 
intercept the mutineers. After much hot and 
wearying marching, they returned to Qayali, without 
having encountered the mutineers,'one portion of 


• ‘ fbe posted civilians from Dorunda had come on ahead and 
offered our amaU party breakfast, which we gladly accepted. While 
waiting until it was ready, the ohlef-commlssicner got an electrle. 
telegraph lUspatcb from the governor-genera], ordering the whole 
of the aid party under Mi^or English baoh again to the main 
trunk-road. You never saw anything like the long faces they all 
had at tliis annoanoement; for the commissioner had just had 
intelligence on which ho thanght ho could rely, that the mutineers 
wore still kept at bay by the party at the pass, through which they 
must gehthrough to effect tireir escape from us; and they did not 
think that 250 Sdadras sepoys with two guns would bo sufficient to 
attack 850 desperate men caught in a trap. Moreover, the rot^- 
ment of the Europeans would run like wildflro through the 
distrlot; and I heard them all say they would not arawer for what 
might happen.’ The ooluum did advanoo to Doiuniia, mu 
dispersed the miscreants; but it had to hasten to other MSions. 
and then—‘Ail the residents are very much d;»*"slcd at our going 
baok, as the morel effect of our arrival must be groat, the natn’Ci 
here having ko much idMi of a European ’ 

a whale, never having seen either; and the fact of their being put 
as prisoners under a European guard frightow them more than 
a thoosand deaths.’ 
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'wbom hod crossed the 8oiie. Borne days later, 
news arrived that the second portion of the 32d, 
timt which had not at first mutinied, was, in like 
manner, inarching towards the river. On the Ist 
of November the 53d started in pumit, marched 
thirty miles during the night- to Hurwa, rested 
a while, marched ten miles farther to Nowada 
during the evening, and came up with the 
mutineers in the night A skirmish by moonlight 
took place, greatly to the advantage of the rebels, 
who had a better knowledge of the country than 
tlieir opponents. The sepoys did not want to fight, 
they wished to march towards the Bone; and this 
they did day after day until the eth, followed 
closely all the way by the British. The pursued 
outstripped the pursuers, and safely crossed the 
river—much to the vexation of the major and his 
troops. One of the officers present has said ; ‘ This 
was very provoking; for if we had but caught 
them, we should have got as much credit for it 
as for Chuttra. The country we went through 
was, for the most part, over swampy rice-fields; 
when we gave up the pui-suit we had gone i:JO 
miles in 108 hours; and, on our return to Gayah, 
we had been 170 miles in exactly one week. 
After the second day we sent our tents and 
bedding back; so that we marched as lightly as 
possible, and were by that means able to give the 
men an occasional lift on the elephants.’ 

Throughout these miscellaneous and often de¬ 
sultory operations in Bengal, if the Sikhs had 
proved faithless, all would have gone to i-uin. It 
was more easy to obtain a thousand Sikhs than a 
hundred British, and thus they were made use of 
as a sort of military police, irrespective of the 
regular regiments raised in the Punjaub. Few 
circumstances are more observable throughout the 
Revolt, than the fidelity of these men. Insubordi¬ 
nation there was, certainly, in some instances, but 
not in sufficient degree to afl'ect the character of 
the whole. Captain Rattray’s Bikhs have often 
been mentioned. These were a corps of military 
police, formed for rendering service in any part of 
Bengal; and in the rendering of this service they 
wore most admirable. The lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, in a paper drawn up early in September, 
said: ‘The commandant of the Bikh Police Bat¬ 
talion has pleaded strongly on his own behalf, and 
on that of his men, for the assembling of the 
scattered fragments of his corps, to enable them to 
strike such a blow as to prove the high military 
spirit and discipline of the regiment. The urgent 
necessities which caused the separation of Captain 
Rattray’s regiment renders it impossible, in existing 
circumstances, to call in all detachments to head¬ 
quarters; but its admirable discipline, darin'^, and 
devotion at Arrah and Jugdispore, and its good 
conduct everywhere, have fully established its 
character for soldierly qualities of the highest 
order. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
value of the services which it has rendqyed to the 
state since the commencement of the present 
troubles; and the trust and confidence everywhere 


reposed in it, prove that these services are ncitlier 
underrated nor disregarded. Of the men, all who 
have distinguished themselves for conspicuous 
deeds of valour and loyalty, have already been 
rewarded.’ As individuals, too, the Sikhs were 
reliable in a remarkable degree, when Hindu¬ 
stanis were falling away on all sides. When ftio 
troubles broke out at Benares, early in tlie mutiny, 
a Sikh chieftain, by name Rajah Boorut Singh, 
rendered invaluable service to the British residents,' 
which they did not fail gratefully to remember at 
a later period. A few of the Company’s servants, 
civil and military, at Benares and other towns in 
that part of India, caused to be manufactured by 
Mr Westley RiehaMs of Bimingham, for prc.senta- 
tion to Soorut Singh, a splendid set of firearms, 
cflective for use as well as superb in appearance. 

We will now cross the Bone, and trace the 
progress of affairs in the Bundelcund and S<augor 
provinces. 

It will be remembered, from the details given 
in former chapters, that tlie native inhabitants of 
Bundelcund, and other regions south of the Jumna 
and tho Central Ganges, displayed a more turbu¬ 
lent tendency than those of Bengal. They had 
for ages been more addicted to war, and had 
among tliem a greater number of chieftains 
employing retainers in their pay, than the Ben¬ 
galese ; and they were within easier reach of tho 
temptations thrown out by Nona Sahib, the King 
of Delhi, Kocr Singh, and the agents of the 
deposed King of Oude. Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Osborne, tbo British resident at Rewah, was one 
who felt the full force of this state of circum¬ 
stances, As he had been in August, so was ho 
now in September, almost the only Englishman 
within a wide range of country soutli-west of 
Allahabad; the rajah of Rewah was faithful, 
bat his native troops were prone to rebellion; 
and it was only by wonderful sagacity and firm¬ 
ness that he could protect both the rajah and 
himself from the vortex. 

In a wide region eastward of Rewah, the question 
arose, every day througbont September, wbere 
is Koer Singh? This treacherous chieftain, who 
headed the Dinapoor mntineei's from the day of 
their entering Avrab, was continually marching 
about with his rebel army of something like 3000 
men, apparently uncertain of his plans—an un¬ 
certainty very perplexing to the British officials, 
who, having a more handful of troops at their 
disposal, did not know where that handful might 
most profitably be employed. On one day Kocr 
Singh, with his broftwr Ummer Singh, would bo 
reported at Rotas, on another day at Sasscrara; 
sometimes there was a rumour of the lobels being 
about to march to Rewah and Bundelcund; at 
oUiors, that they were going to join tho Ooruckpore 
insurgents; and at others, again, that tho Dinapoor 
and Ramgurh mutineers would act in concert. 
Wherever they went, however, plundei* and rapine 
marked their footsteps. At one of the towns, 
the heirs of a zemindar, whose estates liad been 
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forfeited many years before, levied a thousand men 
to aid in seizing the property from the present 
proprietors. This was one among many proofs 
afforded during the mutiny, that chieftains and 
landowners soughl to make the revolt of the 
native soldiery a means for insuring their own 
private ends, whether those ends were justifiable 
or not. The authorities at Patna and elsewhere 
endeavoured to meet these vai-ied difficulties as 

■ best they could with their limited resources. They 
sent to Calcutta all the ladies and children from 
disturbed districts, so far as they possessed means 
of conveyance. They empowered the indigo- 

■ planters to raise small bodies of police force in 
their respective districts. They obtained the aid 
of two regiments of Qoorkhas in the Chumparun 
district, by which the restoration of tranquillity 
might reasonably be expected. Tliey seized the 
estates of Koer Singh and Ummer Singh at Arrah, 
as traitors. They imposed heavy fines on villages 
which had sent men to take active ])art in the 
disturbances. Lastly, they used all their energies 
to protect that part of the main trunk-road which 
passes near the river Soue; seeing that the march 
of European troops from Calcutta to the upper 
provinces would bo materially affected by any 
interruption in that quarter. Tiie newly arrived 
British regiments could not go up as an army, 
but as small detachments in bullock-wagons, and 
tlicreforc were not prepared for sudden eucouutcrs 
with large numbers of the enemy. 

The 5th iri’egular cavalry, wlio had mutinied in 
this part of India some weeks before, continued a 
system of plundering, levying contributions, and 
destroying public property. Every day that 
tr.anspired, leaving these daring atrocities un- 
cliecked, weakened British prestige, and encouraged 
marauders on all sides to imitate the example so 
fatally set before them. The authorities felt and 
acknowledged this; yet, for the reasons already 
noticed, they could do little to check it. Captain 
Rattray, at the head of a portion of his Sikh 
police, encountered the 5lh irregulars on the 8th 
of the montli; but, as a cavalry force, they were 
too strong for him; they beat him in action, out- 
geiicralled him in movement, released four hundred 
priiioners from one of the jails, and then marched 
west toward the river Bone. The mutinous sowars 
were subsequently heard of at Tikane, Baood- 
nuggur, Baroon, and other places; everywhere 
committing great depredations. Thus was a large 
and important region, on either side of the main 
trunk-road, and extending two hundred miles 
along that roadj kept in a state of daily agitation. 
The 5th irregular cavalty in one quarter, Koer 
Singh in another, and his brothere Ummer Singh 
and Nishan Singh in a third, were all busily 
employed in depredation; patriotism or nationality 
liad little hold on their thoughts just then; for 
they plundered whomsoever had property to lose, 
without much regani to race or creed. The 
government offered large rewards for the capture 
of'these leaders, but without effect: the rebels 


generally resisted fin's kind of temptation. Opium- 
crops to the value of half a million sterling were 
at that time ripening in the Behar and Arrah 
districts alone; and it was feared that all these 
would be devastated unless aid arrived from 
Calcutta. 

Mr Wake, and the other civil servants who had 
so gallantly defended themselves at Arrah, against 
an enormous force of the enemy, returned to that 
station about the middle of September, to resume 
their duties; but as it was feared that Ummer 
Singh and the 5th irregulars would effect a junc¬ 
tion, and attempt to reoccupy Jugdispore, those 
officers were authorised to fall back upon Uinapoor 
01 ' Buxar, in the event of being attacked; although 
they themselves expressed a wish rather to re¬ 
main at their po.sts and fortify themselves against 
tlic rebels as they had done before. The necessity 
of making this choice, however, did not arise. The 
5th cavalry, after their victory over Rattray's 
Sikhs, and during their visits to the towns and 
villages near the Soue, committed, as we have just 
said, every kind of atrocity—plundering houses, 
levying contributions, breaking open the zenanas 
of Hindoo houses, abusing the .women, and de¬ 
stroying property too bulky to be carried away— 
all this they did; but for some unexplained 
realon, they avoided the redoubtable little band at 
Arrah. 

The Saugor and Nevbudda provinces, of which 
the chief towns and stotions were Banda, Jaloun, 
Jhansij Saugor, Jubbulpoor, Nagode, Dumoli, 
Nowgoug, Mundlah, and Hosungabad, were, as 
we have seen, in a very precarious state in the 
month of August. At Saugor, so early as the 
month of June, Brig.adier^Sage liad brought all 
the Europeans into a well-armed and amply pro¬ 
visioned fort, guarded by a body of European 
gunners, and by the still faithful 31st regiment of 
Bengal infantry; and there the Europeans re¬ 
mained at tlic close of August, almost cut off from 
communication with their fello’w-countrymeii else¬ 
where. Jubbulpoor had passed through the 
summer mouths without actual mutiny; but the 
revolt of the 42d infantry and the 3d irregular 
cavalry, at neighbouring stations, and ceitain 
suspicions symptoms afforded by the 52d at 
Jubbulpoor itself, led Major Erskine to fortify the 
Residency, and provision it for six months. Band<a, 
Jhansi, and Jalonn, had long fallen into the hands 
of the rebels; Mundlah and Hosungabad were at tlie 
mercy of circumstances occuvring at other places; 
Nagode would be reliable only so long as the SOtli 
native infantry remained true; and Dumoli w'ould 
be scarcely tenable if Jubbulpoor wore iu danger. 
Thus, at the eud of August, British supremacy iu 
the ^ugor and Nevbudda territories limig by a 
thread. The Calcutta authoritio.s, unable to sujiply 
British troo [)3 for Bengal or Behar, were equally 
debarred from rendering assistance to these terri¬ 
tories. ^ptenibor opened very gloomily for the 
officers intrusted with duties in tliis quarter. 1 be 
Punjaub and Calcutta could only furnish trust- 
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worthy trcojis for tho Jumna and Doab regiona, 
where tho war raged with greatest fierceness; it 
was from Madras and Bombay alone that aid 
conld be expected. Fortunately, the lai^e regions 
of Nngpoor and Hyderabad were nearly at peace, 
and thus a passage conld be afforded for troops 
from tho south which w^oold not have been prac¬ 
ticable had those countries been plunged in 
anarchy. 

Towards the middle of September, Lieutenant 
Clark, deputy-conunissioner of Jubbulpoor, learned 
a few facts that put him on the track of a con¬ 
spiracy. It came out, on inquiry, that Rajah 
Shunker Shah, and many other chieftains and 
zemindars in the neighbourhood of Jubbulpoor, 
acting in concert with some of the sepoys of 
the f)2d B.N. I., intended to attack the canton¬ 
ment on the last day of the Mohurmm, murder 
all the Europeans, burn the cantonments, and 
plunder the' treasury and city. By a bold and 
prompt movement, the chief conspirators were 
seized on the 14th. The lieutenant, witing to 
the commissioner of Nagpoor, announced tho 
result in brief but significant language. ‘ I have 
been fortunate enough to get conclusive evidence 
by means of spies, without the conspirators taking 
alarm; and this morning, with a party of sowars 
and police, bagged thirty, and two rajahs (ring¬ 
leaders) among them. Of course they swing. 
Many of my principal zemindars, and some—I 
wish I knew Low many—of the 62d, are in the 
plot.’ In Rajah Shunkor’s house, among other 
treasonable papers, was found a sort of prayer, 
invoking his deity to aid him in tiro destruction 
of all Europeans, the overturning of. the govern¬ 
ment, and the re-estaljishment of his own power. 
Tho paper was found in a silk bag in which he 
kept his fan, and was a scrap torn from a govern¬ 
ment proclamation - issued after the massacre 
at Meerut. In this instance, therefore, the official 
expression of horrpr and wrath at the opening 
scene of tho mutiny, instead of deterring, encour¬ 
aged others to walk in tho same bloody path. The 
prayer or invocation was afterwards translated 
from the Hindee into English, and published 
among the parliamentary papers.* The execution 
of the rajah and his son was something more 
terrible than was implied by the lieutenant’s curt 
announcement, ‘of course they swing.’ It was 
one among many examples of that * blowing away 

* Shut the nionUi of elendereni, Mte end 
li^t up backbiters, trample down the sinnerf, 

You, Bulriingharha, 

Kill Uie Britiab, oxtomitmite them, 

Mat Chundee. 

let not the enemy escape, nor the olfspriJig of such, 

Oh, Singharka. 

Shew favour to Shunker I 
Support your slave! 

Listen to the cry of religion, 

Maihalka. 

Kat up the unelean I 
Make no delay I 
Now devour them, 

And that quieddy, ' 

Ohormatkalka. 

Tlie words in italics are vtrioas names of the goddess Deveeor 
Devs, ‘ the destroyer." 


from guns’ to which tho records of the mutiny 
habituated English newspaper readers. An officer 
stationed at Jubbulpoor at the time, after noticing 
the complicity of these two gmlty men, doscrihes 
the execution in a brief but painfully vivid way. 

‘ At the head of tho conspiracy was Shunker Shall, 
the Ghond rajah, and his son. Their place of 
abode is about four miles from Jubbulpoor. In 
former days this family ruled over all this part 
of the country; they can trace their descent for < 
sixty generations. Tho family had been deprived 
of everything by the Malirnttas, and were in great 
poverty when w'e took possession. Onr govern¬ 
ment raised tliem up from this state, and gave 
them sufficient to support themselves comfortably; 
and now they shewed their gratitude by conspiring 
against ns in our time of sore trial. The family 
have neither much property nor power, but the 
ancient name and prestige was a point on which 

to rally. On the 18th, at 11 o’clock a.m., 

our two guns were advanced a few htnidred yards 
in front of the Residency, covered by a company 
of the 33d and a few troopers, and it became 
known that tho Ghond rajah and his son were 
about to he blown away from tho cannon’s mouth. 
The old man walked up to the guns with a firm 
stride; the son appeared more dejected. Tlie old 
man, with his snow-wdiite hair and firm manner, 
almost excited compassion; and one had to 
remember, before such feelings could be checked, 
how atrociously he intendctl to deal with ns had 
his conspiracy succeeded; tho evidence of hi.s 
guilt was overwhelming. All was over in a few 
minutes. Tlie scattered remains were pounced 
upon by lutes and vultures, hut what could be 
collected was handed over to the ranee.’ 

Although Lieutenant Clark was thus enabled, 
by mingled caution and decision, to frustrate the 
atrocious plot of which Jubbulpoor was to have 
been the theatre, he could not prevent the mutiny 
of the 62d native regiment. That corps revolted, 
albeit without perpetrating the cruelties and 
rapine intended. It was on the 18th tliat this 
rising took place, the troops at once marching off 
quietly towards Dnmoh. One old suhadar they tied 
on a horse, because he did not wish to join, and 
because they did not choose to leave him behind. 
It was supposed that the 62d had gone towards 
Dumoh, to capture guns there, and then return 
to plunder Jubbulpoor. Two days before this, 
jiamely, on tho ICth, the greater part of the 50tlx 
regiment Bengal infantiy threw off allegiance. 
Being stationed at Nagode, they suddenly rose, 
released the prisoners from tho jail, burned the 
bungalows, and rendered tho place no longer 
safe for Ehropeans. Mr Ellis and the other 
civilians fled to Paunna, while Colonel Hampton 
and tho other military officers made their escape 
towaids Jokhie—^leaving every vestige of their 
property behind, except the'efethes on their backs. 
Two companies of the regiment, remaining faith¬ 
ful, accompanied their officers safely to Mirzaporo, 
a journey which occupied them twelve days. 
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The Europeans at Dumoh, a civil station on the 
road from Saugor to Jubbulpoor, were thrown into 
much tribulation by news of these mutinies at 
other places. When both the 50th and 62d 
regiments had ‘gone—a term that acquired 
much significance in India at that time—Major 
Erskine, chief-commissioner .of the Sangor and 
Nerbudda territories, who happened to be at 
Dumoh, summoned a council of war on the 20th 
^f September, to consider what was best to bo 
done. It was resolved that Dumoh could not 
long be held against any considerable body of 
mutineers; and that advantage should bo taken 
of the temporary presence of a column of Madras 
native troops to employ tlfat column as an escort 
for the civilians and the Company’s treasure from 
Dumoh to Jubbulpoor. There was a detachment 
of the still faithful 31 st at Dumoh; and this was 
sent to join the main body of the regiment at 
Saugor, to be out of the way of temptation from 
mutinous sepoys. 

This convoy of men and money .from Dumoh 
led to a smart military encounter. The Madras 
movable column which afforded the required 
]irotcction numbered about 500 men of all arms, 
under Colonel Miller. Leaving Dumoh on the 
21st, and being much obstructed in passing the 
river Nowtah, Colonel Miller reached Sigramporo 
oil the 20th ; where he heard that the main body 
of tlie mutineers were at Konee, on the banks of 
a river which the column would need to cross 
on its way to Jubbulpoor. Tho colonel at once 
dospatchcil a force of about 100 men, under 
Lieutenant AVatson, to secure the boats on tho 
river; but tho enemy baffled this officer, who 
bad much difficulty in preserving his men. Miller 
then-advanced with his whole column, met the 
luiemy, and fought a brief but decisive battle, 
Avliicb ended in the utter rout of the rebel sepoys. 
If it had been a purely military affair, the colonel 
was strong enough to defeat a more numerous 
body of tho enemy; but he was hampered by the 
jiresence of civilians, trcas»iro, and 120 sepoys of 
tho 62d, who had been disarmed at Dumoh on 
news of the revolt of tho main body, and whom 
it was neccssaiy to take with the column. It was, 
indeed, a strange state of things; for tho disarmed 
men were of course eager enough to rush over and 
join their companions of the same regiment. 

It is not matter for censure if men placed in 
authority at different stations, in time of peril, 
occasionally differed concerning the relative import¬ 
ance of those stations. Thus, when the 60th and 
52d native regiments mutinied, a question arose 
which principal city, Saugor or Jubbulpoor, Should 
bo regarded as a last stronghold in the event of the 
British being nearly overpowered. Major Erskine, 
at Jubbulpoor, urged the claims of that city, as 
having certain faculties for tho receipt of reinforce¬ 
ments, should such happily be afforded; and as 
having many European women and children with¬ 
in the fort, who could not he removed without 
danger. Brigadier Sage, on the other baud, urged 


—‘Whatever you do, lot me retain Saugor. It 
is tho key to Central India. It has a good fort and 
magazine. It is provisioned for six or eight 
months for three hundred men, and has thirty 
thousand inaunds of grain in addition. It has 
a siege-train, which will fall into the hands of tho 
enemy if we leave the place. It contains 170 
women and children, who could not bo withdrawn 
W'ithout danger.’ In such or similar words was 
tho retention of Saugor advocated. The discussion 
happily ended by both towns being retained. 
Those officials of the Company, military or civil, 
who resolutely fortified, instead of abandoning 
their positions, were in most instances rewarded 
with success—unless tho enemy were in unusually 
overwhelming force. 

Nearly all jiarts of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories were in wild confusion at tlio close of 
September. The Kamptco column of Madras 
troops had, as we have just seen, broken up the 
62d mutineers; but still those rebels lay concealed 
in jungles, ready for mischief whenever an op])or- 
tunity might offer; while the Madrasses, distracted 
by many applications from different quarters, had 
been unable to prevent the mutinous 60th regi¬ 
ment, at Nagode, from marching off to join the 
Dinapoor mutineers near Banda. At Saugor, 
Brigadier Sage and the British were safe, because 
they were in a strong and well-provisioned fort, 
and because the 31st native infantry exhibited 
no signs of disaffection; nevertheless tho whole 
country ai'ound was in tho hands of rebellious 
chieftains. On one occasion he sent ont the greater 
part of his force to attack the Rajah of Bankipore 
at Nurriowloe, ten miles from Saugor; but the 
attack was unskilfully made—it failed, and greatly 
lowered British prestige in the neighbourhood. 

As in September, so in October; these provinces 
were held by a very slender tie. Nearly all the 
chiefs of Bundelcund, on the border, were ready 
to rise in rebellion at news of any discomfiture of 
tho British. Numerous thakoo'rs had risen, and, 
with their followers, were plundering the villages 
in every direction. At Jubbulpoor, Hosungabad, 
Nursingpore, Jaloun, Jhansi, Saugor, Mundlah, 
Dumoh, there was scarcely an English soldier; 
and the presence of a few hundred Madras troops 
alone stood between tlie authorities and frightful 
anarchy. Indeed, Jaloun, Jhansi, and Dumoh 
were out of British hands altogether. The com¬ 
missioner of Nagpoor was unable to send up any 
more Madrasses from the south; Mr Grant wa,s 
unable to send any from Benares; the independ¬ 
ent and half-distrusted state of Rewah lay on one 
border; the thoroughly rebellious state of Banda 
on another—avid thus Major Irekins looked with 
gloomy apprehensions on the fate of the in-ovinccs 
under his charge. As the month drew to a elo.se, 
his accounts were still more di-smal. In one letter 
he said: ‘ The mass of native chiefs disbelieve in 
the existe^e of a British army; and nothing Init 
the presence of troops among tliem will convince 
them of their error.’ Again and again were suen 
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messages and representations sent to Viscount 
Canning, as ohief authority-in India ; again and 
again did he announce that ho had no British 
troops to spare. To Major Erskine's letters he 
replied that he ‘must say broadly and plainly that 
he would consider the sacrifice of the garrison in 
Lucknow as a far greater calamity and reproach to 
the government than an outbreak of the Rewah or 
Buirdelcund states, even if followed by rebellion 
and temporary loss of our authority in our own 
territories on the Nerbudda.’ At the close of the 
month, Koer Singh and the Dihapoor mutineers 
were somewhere between Banda and Caipee; 
while Captain Osborne—one of the most remark¬ 
able men whom the Indian Revolt brought into 
notice-—still maintained his extraordinary position 
at Rewah. 

We jiass now further to the west—to the cities 
and towms on the Jumna river, and to the regions 
of Central India bctw'een that river and Bombay. 
Here, little need detain ns until we come to Agra, 
Futtehpoor, Cawnporo, and Futteghnr, though not 
in Oude, were on it§ frontier, and were involved in 
the fortunes of that province. Captain Peel’s 
movements with his naval brigade, in the Doab, 
may be left for treatment in connection with the 
affairs of Lucknow. 

Agi’a experienced a loss early in September, in 
the death of John Russell Colvin, the lieutenant- 
governor of the Northwest Provinces, lie fell 
from sickness, brought on mainly by the intense 
anxieties arising out of his position. ITe was a 
remarkable man, a true specimen of those civilians 
developed into usefulness by the unique policy of 
tlic East India Company. In England a public 
man becomes a statesman through a multitude of 
minor and exceptional causes; in India, under 
the Company’s ‘raj,’ statesmen wore educate<l 
]>rofessedly and designedly for their work. In 
England, we have seen the same statesman trans¬ 
ferred from the Exchequer to the India Board, 
and from thence to the Admiralty, as if the same 
kind of knowledge were required for all three 
situations; in India, the statesman’s education 
bore more close relation to the duties of the ofiBccs 
ho -^jas likely to fill. No defects in the Company’s 
government, no evils arising out of ‘traditional 
policy,’ no favouritism or nepotism—can blot out 
the fact that the system brought out the best 
qualities of the men in their service. Well will 
it he if (he imperial government, in future 
ages, is served so faithfully, skilfully, and ener¬ 
getically in India as the Company’s government, 
luring the last half-century, jias been served by 
the Malcolms,. Mctcalfos, Munros, Birds, Thom¬ 
asons, Elphinstoues, Montgomerys, Outrams, Law¬ 
rences, and Colvins—most of them civilians, whose 
apprenticeship to Indian statesmanship began 
almost from boyhood. 

Mr Colvin, whose death has suggested the above 
few remarks, had seen as much political service as 
almost auy man in India. He was born iA Calcutta, 
the son of a merchant engaged in the Calcutta 


trade. After receiving his education in England, 
and carrying oft’ high honours at Haileybury, he 
went to India in the Company’s service in 1820; 
and for thirty-one years was seldom free from 
public duties, mostly special and local. The num¬ 
ber of offices he served in succession was remark¬ 
ably large. He was assistant to the registrar of the 
Sudder Court at Calcutta; assistant to the British 
resident at Hyderabad; assistant-secretary in the 
revenue and judicial department at Calcutta; seorc-. 
taiy to the Board of Revenue in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces ; private secretary to Governor-general Lord 
Auckland; British resident in Ncpaul; commis¬ 
sioner of the Tenassorim provinces; judge of the 
Snddor Court; and lastly, lientcuaiit-govcrnov of 
the Northwest Provinces—ruler over a territory 
containing as many inhabitants as the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. All these offices 
he filled in succession, and tho first eight qualified 
him for tho onerous duties of the ninth and last. 
Throughout tho mutiny, the only point on which 
Mr Colvin differed from Viscount Canning was in 
the policy of the proclamation issued on the 25111 
of May. It was at the time, and will ever remain, 
a point fairly open to discussion, whether Colvin’s 
proclamation* ivas or was not too lenient towards 
the rebellious sejioys. If Canning’s decision i)ai'- 
took more of that of John Lawrence, it is equally 
certain that Colvin’s views were pretty nearly 
shared by Henry Lawrence, in the early stages of 
the mutiny. Irre.spectivo of this question of the 
proclamation, Colvin’s position at Agra was one 
of painful difficulty. He was not so successful as 
Sir John Lawrence in the Punjaub, and his name 
has not found a place among the great men whom 
tlic mutiny brought into notice; but it would bo 
unfair to leave unnoticed the circumstances w|iich 
paralysed the ruler of Agra. A distiiignislicd 
civilian, who knew both Colvin and Lawrence, 
and who has written under the assumed name of 
‘ Indopliilus,’ thus conqiares the position of the two 
men ; ‘Colvin, with a higher official position, bad 
less real command over events than his neighbour 
in the Punjaub. John Lawrence ruled a people 
who had for generations cherished a religious and 
political feud with the people of Hindoslan Proper; 
and Delhi was, in estimation, the accursed 
city drunk with the blood of saints and martyrs. 
John Colvin’s government w'as itself the focus 
of the insurrection. Lawrence may be said to 
have been his own commander-in-ohief; and after 
a European force had been detached to Delhi 
immediately on the outbreak, he still had at his 
disposal seven European regiments, including tho 
one sent from Bombay to Moultan, besides Euro¬ 
pean artillery and a local Sikh force of about 20,000 
first-rate irregulars of all arms. Colvia was merely 
tho civil governor of the Northwest Provinces; 
and as the posts (daks) were stopped, he could not 
even communicate with the coramandor-in^chief, 
with whom tho entire disposal of the military 
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force rested. Lawrence had throe daya’ wcliwive 
know'lodgo by telegi'aph of what bad taiew place 
at Meernt and Delhi, dtndog; which Intawal he 
made his arrangementa fcr (^Isarming the sepoy 
regiments stationed in the PiSnjaub, Otdfln bad 
no warning; and the military insarroctien bad 
actually broken out witliin his government, and 
the mutineers were in possession of Didhi, Wore 
he could begin to act; but ho j»omptly and vigor, 
ously did what was in his power,* Wo have soon 
in former chapters what course Mr Colvin adopted 
between May and August.* He opened communi- 
cations with the authorities all'around him, as 
soon as he know that the mutiny had begun j 
he disarmed tho 44th and C7th native infentry 
on the lit of June; lie raised a corps of volunteer 
horse for service in the neighbourhood ; he organ¬ 
ised a foot-militia among tho civilians and traders, 
for the protootion of the city; and ho kept a close 
watch on tho proceedings of the Gwalior mutineers, 
In July occurred tho mutiny of the troopers of the 
Kotah Contingent; then tho Ill-managed battle 
outside Agra on tlie 6th; then the shutting up 
of Mr Colvin and six thousand pereons within tlio 
fort; and then the passing of two weary months, 
daring which the lioutonant-govcrnor was power¬ 
less through his inability to obtain trusty troops 
from any quarter whatever. His health and spirits 
failed, and ho died on the 9th of September—still 
hemmed within the walls of tho fort at Agra. 
Mr Re.ade, the leading civilian, assumed authority 
until orders could bo received from Calcutta; 
Colonel Fimcr afterwards received the appoint¬ 
ment—not of licntonant-govcmor of tlio Northwest 
Provinces, for that government had by tliis time 
disappeared under tho force of the mutiny—but 
of cUief-ooramissioner at Agra. Visoount Canning, 
in a government order, gracefully and properly 
acknowledged the merits of Mr Colvin.f 

The Europeans resident in Agra, after Mr 
Colvin’s decease, were still unable to liberate 
Ibemaelves ; for Delhi had not yet fallen, nor 
had English prestige boon yet restored by Have¬ 
lock’s success at Lucknow. The English ofRcors 
felt their enforced idleness very irksome. They, 

* Char, vll., pp. ise-tll. Chap, x., ns. 173, 174. Chap, xvii,, pp. 
283-2a6. 

t ‘ It ia, tlw nielaacholy duty of the ni(ht HononrabU) tho 
Governor.soneral in Conncil to annouDco tbo death of tho nonohr. 
able John KusseU Colvin, the lieutenaat govornor of the North- 
west Provineea. 

‘ Worn by the nnoeaeing anxlotloa and lahourf of hU charge, 
which placed him In tho very front of the dangera by which of 
lalo India baa been threatonod, health »nd atrongth gave way, 
and tbo Governor-general in Copncil >iu to deplore with einoore 
grief tho loia of one of tho moat diatlngulahod among the eorvanta 
of the East India Company. 

‘ The death of Mr Calvin has ocoarrod at a time when his rjpo 
experience, his high ability, and his untiring energy would bare 
■icon more than luaally valuable to tho state. 

* liut bis career did not close before he bad won for himself a 
high reputation in each of tho various branches of adniiDistraUon 
to which he wae at difforent times attached, nor uQtti ha had been 
wortlilly selected to Oil the highest position in Northern India; 
.-lid ho loaves a namo which not friends alone, but all who have 
been aosoclated with him in the dutiot of government, and all 
who may follow in hia path, will delight to honour. 

* The Itigbt Honourable the Govemor.goneral in Council directs 
that tho flag tbaU bo lowered htdf-maet Mgh, and Mat 17 minute- 
guns shell bo fired at tho ooata of govenunont in India upon tbo 
receipt of the present notifioation.' 


like till the other Europeans, were confined 
within the fort; »o daring military exploits 
ooold be looked forward to hopefully, because 
there were scarcely any troops to command. For 
three months the Gwalior mutineers had been 
tltolr noir, their object of apprehension, as 
Mng powerftil and not fiir distant. They occa¬ 
sionally heard news from Gwalior, but of too 
uncertain a nature to satisfy their doubts. Early 
in September one of tho officers wrote: ‘A portion 
of the rebel army of Gwalior has marched; but 
their Intentions are not yet kupwn. They still 
say they are coming to turn ns out of the fort, and 
perform all sorts of gallant deeds. Had they come 
at first, they would have given ns a good deal of 
trouble, as we were not prepared for a sjogo—gnus 
not mounted, magazines not sbcll-jiroof, provisions 
not in sufficient quantity, and (worst of all) two 
thottiand women and cliildron without any pro¬ 
tection from tho enemy’s fire. All this is now 
being rapidly remedied, and now wo could stand 
a siege with comfort. One of the greatest wants 
is that of tobacco; tho soldiers liavo none; and 
few men know so well as they do tlie comfort of 
a pipe after a hard day’s work, whether under a 
broiling snn or in drenching rain.’ The Britisli 
officei's at Agra wore embittered by becoming 
acquainted with tlio fact, that many infhiontial 
natives now in rebellion were among tlioso who 
made tho most fervent demonstrations of loyalty 
when tho mutiny firat began. 

Of tho aflairs of Delhi we shall speak presently. 
Meanwhije, it may be well to describe tho move¬ 
ments of a distinct corps, liaviiig its origin in the 
capture of that city. Althougli General AVil.wu 
seized all tho gates and buildings of tho impci ial 
city one by one, he could not prevent the c.scapo 
of tho mutineers from the soutlicrn gate, the 
opposite to that where the siege-works liad been 
carried on. By tho 21st of September, wlien the 
conquest was completed, largo bodies of the rebels 
wore far away, on their march to other scenes of 
struggle. The chief body marched down the right 
bank of tbo Jumna on the Muttra rond, with the 
intention of crossing over into the Doab. Brigadier 
Showers was sent with a force to pursue another 
body of rebels in another direction; but tlic 
operations now under notice were those of the 
column under Colonel E. H. Greathed (of H.M. 8fh 
foot), organised at Delhi on the 23d of September 
—about 3000 strong.* Starting on the 24tli, 
Greathed crossed the Jumna, and marched towards 
Bolundshuhur. Here a body of fugitive mutineers 
was encountered on the 28th. A sharp action 
ensued, which ended in the flight of tho enemy, 
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leaving behind them two guns and much ammuni¬ 
tion. As a consequence of this defeat, a newly 
set-up rajah, one Waladad Khan,„abandoned the 
fort of Malagurh, and fled. It was in the blowing- 
up of this fort, by order of tho colonel, that 
Lieutenant Home, who had so distinguished him¬ 
self at the storming of the Cashmere Gate, was 
killed. One of his brother-oiBcers said in a letter: 
‘The loss of poor Home has thrown a cloud over 
all our successes. lie was brave among brave 
men, and an honour to our service.’ Greathed 
advanced day after day, burning villages which 
were known to have been nests of insurgents. In 
one of those places, Koorjah, ho found the skeleton 
of a European woman, the head cut off, and the 
legs hacked and cut. On the 6th of October, tho 
column reached Allygurh, scoured through the 
town, and cut up a large body of rebels, taking 
eleven guns from them. Greathed was at Akerabad 
tho next day, where Mungal Singh and his brother 
had raised the standard of rebellion; but these 
eliieflains were killed, as well as most of their 
retainers. On tlic 9th, he reached Hattrass. At 
this place his movements were suddenly disturbed; 
he had intended to march down the Doab to aid 
Havelock, Outram, and Inglis; but now nows 
from Agra reached him that led to a obatige of 
jilan. To understand this, attention mtfst be 
1 timed to the state of affairs in tho MaUratta 
doitiinious of Sciudia, the northern boundwy of 
which aiiproiichcd very near Agra, 

From the day when Scindia’s Gwalior Contingent 
rose ill miiliny against Britislr authority, on the 
Mill of .Tune, nothing but the personal falthftilness 
oJ' Scindia himself iirevcntod the jUBtinoers from 
joining their coniiiatriots at Delhi or elsewhere, 
J'lvery British ofBcer being driven away ft'om 
Cwalio)', the powerful army forming the Contin¬ 
gent might easily have made itself master of Ml 
that part of the Mahratta dominions; but Soindia, 
by a remarkable o-xercise of steadiness and shrewd¬ 
ness, kept them near him. lie would not make 
himself personally an enemy to them; neither, on 
the other hand, would ho express approval of their 
act of mutiny, lie still remained their paymaster, 
and hold his power over them partly by keeping 
their pay in arrear. All through the months of 
July and August did this singular state of affairs 
continue. A few detachments of the Contingent 
had marched off from other stations, but the main 
body remained quiet. The Indore mutineers from 
llolkar’s Contingent had for some time been 
encamped near them at Gwalior, much against 
Scindia’s inclination, Early in September the 
two bodies disagreed concerning future plans— 
the Indore men wishing to speed to Delhi, the 
fi waller men to Cawnpore. Some of tho maha- 
Kijalj’s own troops, distinct from the Contingent, 
wore seduced from their allegiance by the Indore 
moil, and marched off with them on the 5th, 
^yil,h seven guns and a good store of ammuni¬ 
tion. Some of the budmashes or vagabonds of 
Gwalior joined them; but the Gwalior Contingent 


proper still remained quiet near that city. This 
quietness, however, did not promise to bo of 
long continuance. On the 7th, the native officers 
went to Soindia, and demanded from him food 
and conveyance for a march either to Agra 
or to Cawnpore. The maharMah’s response not 
being satisfactory to thorn, they began to seize 
oxen, buffaloes, mules, horses, camels, and carts 
from the neighbouring villagers, and a few elephants 
from the ridier men. Some violence against 
Scindia himself appeared probable; but ho found 
the main body of his own little army disposed to 
remain faithful, and hence the Contingent had 
little inducomout to attack him. Tho laudowmers 
in the neighbourhood offered to aid him with their 
retainers, thus lessening the danger to which ho 
might otherwise have been exposed. About the 
middle of tho month a fierce struggle seemed 
imminent; hut Scindia and his .supporters continued 
firm, and the Contingent did not for some time 
attempt any manoeuvre likely to be serious to the 
British. Wo can therefore follow the steps of the 
other army of mischief-workers. 

When the miscellaneous body of Indore 
mutineers, Gwalior traitors, and budmashes left 
Gwalior, they proceeded towards tho river Chumbul, 
wWeh they crossed on the 7th of September, and 
then took possession of tho fort of Dholporc, a place 
about thirty miles from Agra—at the point where 
tho trunk-road from Delhi to Bombay ero.sscs the 
Churahul, and therefore a very important spot in 
relation to any awival of reinforcements for the 
Brithh, In that very week the final bombanl- 
ment of Delhi began; and if the mutineers li,id 
marched tbithor.they might seriously have embar¬ 
rassed General Wilson’s operations. They appear, 
however, to have remained near Dholporc, sup¬ 
porting and strengthening themselves by plunder 
in the neighbouring region. AVJUcn Delhi fell, and 
its defenders escaped, the Dholporc mutineers—as 
wc may now conveniently call them—had no 
motive for marching towards the imperial city; 
but, near the close of tho month, they began to 
lay plans for an attack on Agra. 

When October arrived, Mr Reade, and Colonels 
Cotton and Frazer, had to direct their attention 
not only to these Dholpore mutineers, but to 
dangerous neighbours- from other quarters. A 
glance at a map will show that when mutineers 
and marauders escaped from Delhi towards the 
Lower Ganges, Agra would necessarily be not far 
from the line of route. When, therefore, the 
authorities at the last-named city heard of the fall 
of Delhi, tiiey naturally looked with some anxiety 
to the course pursued by tho fngitivo.s. They 
speedily hoard that a crowd of mutineers, fan.Kics, 
felons, and miscreants of every description, htid 
found their way to Muttra, and were engaged in 
constructing a bridge of boats over the Jumna; 
in order, as appeared jn’obablc, to open a commu¬ 
nication with the Indore or Dholpore mutiucers. 
Hence the? extreme anxiety of tho Agra authorities 
that Greathed’s column, in pursuit of tho fugitive 
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rebels, should march down tiie tight instead of the 
left bank of the Jumna, in order to aid Agra, and 
cut off the ootnmunication with Dholporej and 
hence great disappointment, when it was found 
that the active le^er of that column was marching 
rapidly on towards Cawnporo without thinking of 
Agra. At such a time, each officer naturally 
thought first and principally of the safety of the 
city or station for which he was responsible; and 


the commanders of movable columns were often 
embarrassed by conflicting requisitions from 
diflerent quarters. 

Such was the state of feeling in Agra at the end 
of September. Early in October, matters became 
more serious. The authorities received news that 
an attack on Agra was meditated by the rebels— 
comprising the 23d B. N. I. and the 1st B. N. C. of 
the Indore Contingent, from Mhow; a part of the 
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fugitive forces from Delhi; and malcontents from 
Dholporo and the neighbourhood. Means were 
immediately sought for frustrating this attack. The 
rebels were known to be on the advance on the 
eth; it was also known that on that day Colonel 
Greathed had arrived with his column at Akrabad, 
one day’s march from Allygurh, on his way 
towards Cawnporo. It was thereupon resolved to 
obtain the aid of Greathed at Agra, before ho 
further prosecuted his march. This energetic 
oflioer, who was rapidly following up a fugitive 
brigade from Delhi, very unwillingly postponed 
an object on which he had set his heart; but the 
danger to Agra becoming very imminent, he turned 
aside to lend his aid at that point. After marching 
forty-four miles in twenty-eight hours—a tremen¬ 
dous achievement in an Indian climate—Greathed 
amved at the parade-ground of Agra orf the morn¬ 
ing of the 10th of October. Before his tired troops 


could enjoy even three hours’ rest, they found 
themselves engaged in battle with the enemy, who 
suddenly attacked their camp. The rebels made 
a spirited dash with their cavalry, and opened a 
brisk tiro with artillery half hidden behind luxu¬ 
riant standing com. Not a moment did Greathed 
delay, lie moved to the right with a view of 
outflanking the enemy and capturing their guns 
on that side; and his arrangements in other 
quarters soon enabled him to charge and capture 
the enemy’s guns and standards. On they went, 
the mutineers retreating and Greathed following 
them np, until ho reached a village three miles 
out on the Gwalior road. Here Colonel Cotton 
came np, and assumed the command; the infantry 
drove the rebels*to the five-mile point, and the 
cavalry and artillery continued the pursuit; until 
at length the enemy were utterly routed. They 
lost twelve guns, and the whole of their tents, 
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baggage, auimuiiitioDy and vehicles of every 
description. It was a complete discomfiture. 
Colonel Greathod obtained, and deservedly, high 
praise for tho celerity and enetgy of bis move¬ 
ments. By tho time the battle and pursuit were 
over, his cavalry had marched sixty-four and his 
infantry fifty-four miles in thirty-six hours; while 
Captain Bourohier’s 9-pounder battery had come 
in from Hattrass, thirty miles distant, during the 
night without a halt. Greathed’s loss in tho action 
was 11 killed and 56 wounded. It was a strange 
time for the mutineers to make an attack on Agra. 
During the siege of Delhi, Wilson could not have 
spared a single regiment from his sicgc-oamp, nor 
could any other general have brought resources to 
bear on the relief of Agra; whereas now, in this 
second week of October, Greathed with a strong 
column was within two days’ march of the city. 
If they were not aware of this fact, then was their 
information less complete than usual; if they 
hoped to check his advance down the Doab, then 
ili(i they wofully undciTatc his strength and 
g.vllantry. 

While tracing briefly tho progress of the mov- 
•ablc column after this battle of Agra, it may be 
well to advert to a source of vexation that some¬ 
times jirescntcd itself during the wars of tho 
mutiny, at Agra as elsewhere. Many of the gallant 
men concerned in struggling against the mutineers 
were occasionally much perplexed by questions of 
seniority, at times and places when they could 
refer for solution neither to the governor-general 
nor to the comniander-in-chief. Such was tho 
ca.^e in reference to Greathed’s column. General 
Gowan in Sirhind, General Penny at Delhi, the 
chief-commissioner at Agra, all had some authority 
in military matters in the Northwest Provinces. 
Colonel Cotton, at Agra, finished the battle which 
Greathed began—not because it had been badly 
fought, but because Cotton was senior to Greathed. 
Again, while Greathed was marching quickly and 
fighting valiantly on the road to Cawnpore, after 
the battle of Agra, Colonel Hope Grant of tho 
9th Lancers, made brigadier in order that he 
might assume higher command, was sent out from 
Delhi vid Agra to supersede him—not because he 
was a better officer than Greathed, but because 
lie was senior in ivink. Giant joined the column 
on tho I9th of Octobci’, and became its leader. 
The change caused a busy paper-war between 
the generals and commissioners who had made 
the respective appointments, and who could not, 
at such a troubled time, rightly measure tho 
relative strength of their own claims to authority. 
Whether under Hope . Grant, however, or under 
Greathed, the column was in good hands. On the 
19th, the column marched twenty-four miles, and 
entered Minpooree. A native rajah had long ruled 
that place during the anarchy of the provinces; 
but no sooner did he hear of the approach of the 
British than he fled—leaving behind him several 
guns, 14,000 pounds of powder, 230,000 rupees, 
and much other property, which had been taken 
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from tho Company’s officers when the mutiny 
began. There was no fighting, only a reoccu¬ 
pation. After anotlier severe punishment of tho 
rebels at Kanougo on the 23d, the column marched 
towards Cawnpore, which was reached on tho 26th. 

Returning to tho affairs of the various Mahratta 
states, it may now be mentioned that the Gwalior 
Contingent did at last, in tho month of October, 
make a move, 'fbey maixhed slowly and heavily 
(six regiments, four batteries, and a siego-tr.ain), 
leaving Gwalior on the l.’jth, and advancing east¬ 
ward towards .lalouu and Calpcc, .os if with 
the intention of crossing the .Jumna .at the last- 
named place into the Doab ; but the month came 
to an end without any serious demonstration on 
their part. Had Nona S.-ihib boon as bold and 
skilful as he was vicious, he might have wrought 
great mischief to the English at tliis time. If he 
had placed himself at the head of tho Gwalmr 
Contingent (which w.as fully expected), and Jrad 
marched with them southw.ard through Bundel- 
cund to the Saugor and Nerbndda territories, lie 
would have picked up rebellious Bundelas at cveiy 
village, and have advanced towards tho Nerbudda 
in such strength as to render it very doulttful 
whether the available Madras and Bombay troop.s 
could have confronted him. He had ambition 
enough to place himself at the head of all tho 
Mahmtta princes, but neifJier skill nor courage 
for such a position. So far .as concerns Agra, 
the residents continued in the fort, in no great 
danger, but too weak in military to engage in 
any extensive operations. The only contcsl, 
indeed, during tho rest of the month was on the 
28th, when a jiarty from the fort sallied out, .and 
dispersed a body of rebels assembled at Futtelij)orc 
Sikri, 

The wide region comprised within the political 
limits of the Mahratta and Rajpootaiia states was in 
a very disturbed condition during September and 
October. Besides the Gwalior Contingent in Scin- 
dia’s dominions, there were Ilolkar’s Contingent, 
the Bhopal and Kotah Contingents, the .Thodporo 
legion, .and other bodies of native troops, the partial 
mutiny of which kept the country'in perpetual 
agitation. All Bengal troops wore sources of mis¬ 
chief, for they were the very elements among 
which tho disaffection grew up; European troo]>s 
could be sent neither from Cdcutta nor the Pun- 
jaub; and tlicrofoi-e it depended eitlicr on Bombay 
or Madras (chiefly the fomer) to send trooi>8 by 
whom the insurgents could be pnt down. Those 
troops, for reasons alre.ady sufficiently explained, 
weioj few in number; and it was a work of greet 
difficulty to transfer them from place to place where 
miarohy most pi-evailcd; indeed, the commanding 
officers Avere often distracted by a])i)c.als to them 
from various quarters for aid—apj'cals incom¬ 
patible one witli another. 

Colonel Lawrence Had a contest with the 
mutineers of the Jhodporc legion, about the middle 
of September, in Rajpootana. lie marched to and 
through various places, the names of Avbich have 
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hardly been heard of in England, each as Beanr, 
Chilianias, Barr, Peeplia, Bugree, CHaputtia, and 
Awah; these movements took plaoe between tho 
14fh and the IBth of the mouth ; and on the last- 
named date he encountered the rebels at Awah. He 
had with him 200 of H.M. 83d foot, 250 Mhairwara 
battalion, two squadrons of Bombay native oavahj, 
and 6 guns. It was an artillery attack on both 
sides, lasting three hours. Lawrence seems to have 
distrusted hk own strength; he would not bring 
his infantry and cavalry into action, fearful of 
losing any of his men just at that place and time. 
In short, his attack Med; the rebels retained 
hold of Awah, and Lawrence, finding his suj)plies 
running short, retired to Beaur. •The rebels had the 
guns of tho legion with them, and workcfl them well. 
It was an untoward afRiir; for thodlajah of Jhod- 
poro, friendly to the English, had just before met 

f th a defeat of his own troops by the same legion, 
an action which involved the death of Captain 
Monck Mason, the British resident; and now 
prestige was still further damaged by tho retreat 
of Lawrence after a desultory action. The colonel 
had come wdth a small Bombay colunrn to Ajmeer, 
to watch the movements of rebels in and near 
Ajmeer, Nusecrabad, Awah, and other places in 
that part of Rajpootana; and any discomfiture at 
such a time was hkely to afford a bad example. 
At Kotah, Neemuch, Mimdisorc, Mehidi)ore, Indore, 
Mhow, Bhopal, &c., an uneasy feeling similarly 
prevailed, arising out of disturbances too small to 
be separately noticed here, but important as indi¬ 
cating a wide belt of disalTected country between 
the Jumna and the Bombay presidency. The 
strange character of tho whole of that region, in a 
political sense, w'as well expressed by an English 
officer, who, writing from Neemuch, said: ‘This 
station is in tho heart of Rajpootana, a country 
abounding in and surrounded by native states 
which compose anything but one family, and 
between any two of which it is very diflioult to 
determine at anj^ given time what relation exists. 
There are Ilolkar’s troojis, and Sciudia’s trooiis, 
and Salomba’s troops, and the mercenary troops 
of Odeyporc, the Kotali Contingent, the Jcypoor, 
Jhodpore, Meywar, and Malwar corps, and a host 
more; and when any little dispute arises in the 
country, a sort of jumble fakes place between these 
bodies, during which two of them at least arc 
pretty sure to come into collision.’ These petty 
quarrels among the chieftains were sometimes 
advantageous to tho British; but the soldiery were 
so strongly affected with mutinous tendencies, that 
a friendly rajah could seldom give practical value 
to his friendline^. 

It is unnecessary to notice in detail tho potty 
military operations of that region. No great 
success attended any of them. One was at Nimb- 
hcra, or Nimbhaira, between Neemuch and 
Nuseerabad. Here a contest took place on the 
20lh of September, in which a native rajah was 
worsted by Colonel Jackson and 350 Miscellaneous 
troops. Another occurred some weeks later, when 


the Mundisore insurgents, on the 22d of October, 
made an attack on Jeerun, a town about ten miles 
from Neemuch. A force of about 400 men was at 
once sent out firom this station, ohiefiy Bombay 
native troops, but headed by>60 of H.M. 83d foot, 
under Captains Simpson, i^nnister, and Tucker. 
The enemy were found drawn up in force. Tucker 
brought two guns and a mortar to bear upon them, 
and sent his infantry to attack the town ; but the 
enemy checked them by overpowering numbers, 
and captured the mortar, Tho cavalry now maifc 
an atteck, followed by tho infantry, and tlie 
mortar was speedily retaken, Tho enemy were 
driven into the fort, and their fire entirely silenced. 
The Neemuch force was not strong enough to take 
the fort at that time, but the insurgents evacuated it 
during the night, and marched off. Tho encounter 
was rather severe to the British officers engaged ; 
for two of them (Captains Tucker and Read) were 
killed, and five wounded. Tho miscreants cut off 
Captain Tiickcr’s head as soon as he had fallen. 

. One of the most pathetic stories of that period 
had relation, not to a battle or a wholesale slaughter, 
but to tho assassination of a father and two suns 
under very cowardly and inexplicable circum-' 
stances. Major Burton was British political agent 
at Kotah, a Rajpootana state of which the cliiof 
town lies northeast of Neemuch—a situation he 
had filled for thirteen years, always on friendly 
terms with tho native rajah and the people gene¬ 
rally. Ho had boon four months at Neemuch, but 
returned to Kotah on tho 12th of October, aoeom- 
paniod by two sons scarcely arrived at manhood. 
On the 15th, two regiments of the rajah’s native 
army revolted, and surrounded tho Residency in 
which Major Burton and his sons had just taken 
up their abode. What followed may best be told 
in the words of a third son, Mr C. W. Burton, of 
Neemuch.* 

* The political agent tvna himself the first lo discover tliisir 
approach j and, as ho had only returned to Xvotah three d»yj 
proviowaly from an uhsence of four months, he hclicvcd the 
number of pooplo he saw advancing moruly io be Bomo of ilie 
chief subordinates coming to pay him the ulual visit nf cerciuony 
and respect. In a second he was cruelly undeceived. Tho mulh 
nccra rusdied into the house; tho servants, both private and public, 
abandoned him with only ono exception (a camehdriver); and the 
agent, his boys, and this ono solitary servant bed to the top of tho 
house for safety, snatching up such fow arms as wore within tiiclr 
roach. The Honda pursued; but the cowaiHiy niftians were driven 
back for the time by tho youngest boy shooting one in tho thigh. 
When there, tliCQ^ naturally hoped the agency- servanU or their own 
would have returned with ossistanoo from tho chief; but no-all 
fled, and no help came. In tlie meantime, tho mmineers procoedod 
to loot tho house, and Uicy (tho major and his sons) saw from their 
position all their property carried away. A little while and two 
guns wore brought to play upon tho bimgalow, the upper part of 
which caught fire from we lighted sticks which the misoreants 
from time to time threw up. Balls fell around them, the Httic 
room at tho top fell in, oi^ they were yet unhurt—and tliis for 
five long and weary hours. M^or Burton wished to parley witli the 
mutineers, in the hope would he contented If he gave himself 
up, and allow his boys to escape; but bis ehUdreti wenfld not allow 
of such a sacrlflco for their sakes; and like brave men and good 
Christians, they an knelt down and uttered their last prayers to 
that God who will aur^y avenge Ihcir cause. All now seemed 
comparatively quie^ and they began to hope the danger over, and 
let down the one servant who was stiU wi^ them on a mission to 
tho 6ikh soldiers, and others, who were .i^aoad by the chief for the 
personal protecUon of the agent round his bungalow, mid of whom 
at the time ti^re were not less than IM, to beg ci them to loosen 
the boal^ that an escape mi^t be attempt^ across the river. 
They said: ” We have hod no <»ders.” At this moment a shot 
from a pistol was fired. ScaUngdaddere bad boCn obtained, tuc 
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Lot us on to Delhi, and watch, how the imperial 
city fared after the siego. 

As soon as the conquest had been completely 
effected, on the' Blst of September,* it became 
necessary to make arrangements for the internal 
government of the city, irrespective of any more 
permanent or important appointments. Colonel 
Bum was made military governor. This officer 
had been thirty years in the Company’s service 
^iirst in the Bengal native infantry; then in 
raising three native regiments on the Afghan 
frontier; next in the operations of tho Afghan 
war; then in those of the Sikh war; afterwards 
as secrctaiy to the commissioners of tlie Punjaub; 
and, lastly, as an officer in Nicholson’s movable 
column. Colonel Burn being made military 
governor of Delhi, Colonel innes received the 
appointment of commandant of the palace. Mr 
Hci-vcy Harris Greathed, who had been appointed 
civil commissioner for Delhi as soon as tho murder 
of Mr Simon Fraser on the 11th of May became 
known, lived through all the vicissitudes of the 
siege, but sank through illness almost as soon as the 
victorious army entered the imperial city; ho was 
succeeded in his office by Mr Saunders. Another 
change may here bo mentioned. -General Wilson, 
w orn out by his anxibties and labours in the siegc- 
camp, retired two or three weeks after the conquest, 
for tho recovery of his health in tlio hill-country, 
and was succeeded in tho supremo command at 
Delhi by General Penny—subject to any more 
aulboritativo change by order of the Calcutta 
government. 

Within, the city of Delhi was a very desolation. 
Nearly all the native inhabitants left it, in dread 
lest tho English soldiers should retaliate upon 
tUom the atrocities perpetrated by the insurgente 
upon defenceless Europeans. The authorities had 
no wish for the immediate return of these people, 
until it could be ascertained to what extent tho 
tividers and working population had connived at 
the rebellion of the sepoys. Even many weeks 
after all fighting had ceased in and near the city, 
one of the officers wrote of the state of Delhi in 
tlio following terms; ‘Every wall or bastion that 
faced our camp is in almost shapeless ruin; but 
the white marble pavilions of the palace rise 
unharmed along the Jumna’s bank. In one of 

these live the. There is no describing the 

beauty and quairttness of tlieir rooms. I long for 
photographs to send home. They are all of inlaid 
marble, with semianaUs pitch^ in the zenana 
courts between. But all around speaks of awful 
war—tho rows on rows of captured guns—tho 
groups of English soldiers at every post j and not 
English only, for our brave defenders the Goorkhas, 

Binrdorcra nsccndod the walla, and the fiither and hta sons were at 

one fell etroko destroyed.The inaharl^ali was enabled to 

recover the bodies of tho agent and both hla sons in the evening, 
and they were carefnlly buried by hie order. Or Salda'e house 
was attaclted at the same time with the egeney-house. He was 
cut down ontside, in sight Of tho agent, as was alto Mr Saviell, the 
doctor of the dtopensuy In the eity, and vne or two othen whose 
names are not certain.* 

* Clap, xvili., pp. *95-818. 


Sikhs, and Punjaubees mingle among them. A 
strange army indeed, with not a trace of pipe-clay! 
It is a frightM drive from the palace to the 
Cashmere Gate—every house rent, riven, and 
tottering; tho church battered, and piles of fabbish 
on every side. Alas! tho burnt European houses 
and deserted shops! Desolate Delhi! and yet we 
arc told it is clearing and much improved since the 
storming of the place. It h^ only as yet a handM 
of inhabitants in its great street, the Ohandnee 
Chowk, who arc all Hindoos, I believe. Many 
miserable wretches prowd through the camps out¬ 
side the city hogging for admission at the various 
gates; but none arc admitted whoso respectability 
cannot be vouchedTor. Cart-loads of ball are being 
daily dug out from tho Moreo Bastion, now a 
shapeless, battered mass.’ 

The conquerors of Delhi, wishing to prevent for 
over tho imperial city from becoming a strong¬ 
hold for rebels, proposed to destroy at once all 
tho fortifications. Tho Calcutta government, on 
receiving news of the final capture, telegraphed to 
General Wilson to the following effect; ‘ The 
governor-general in council desires that you will 
at once proceed to demolish the defences of Delhi. 
You will spare places of worship, tombs, and all 
ancient buildings of interest. You will blow up, 
or otherwise destroy all fortifications; and you 
will so far destroy the walls and gates of the city 
as to make them useless for defence. As you will 
not be able to do this completely with the force at 
present available at Delhi, you will select tho 
points at which the work may be commenced 
with tho best effect, and operate there.’ After 
General Wilson had retired, and General Penny 
had assitmcd command at Dellii, information 
reached Sir John Lawrence at Lahore of tho 
intended demolition. He evidently did not approve 
of the plan in its totality, and suggested delay even 
in commencing it, until further orders could be 
received from Calcutta. He thus telegraphed to 
Delhi on the 21st of October: I do not think 
any danger could arise from delay, If the for¬ 
tifications bo dismantled, I would suggest that it 
bo done as was the case at Lahore; wo filled in 
tho ditches by cutting down the glacis, lowered 
tho walls, and dismantled the covering-works in 
fi’ont of tho gates and bastions. A wall oPteii 
or twelve feet high could do no harm, and would 
bo very useful for police purposes. Delhi, without 
any walls, would he exposed to constant depre¬ 
dations from tho Meeras, Goojurs, and other pre¬ 
datory races. Even such a partial demolition will 
cost several lacs of rupees and take a long time; 
at Lahore it cost two lacs, and xicoupied upwards 
of two years.’ 

One subject connected with tho capture of Delhi 
was curiously illustrativo of tho state of the public 
mind as exhibited during 'the autumn of 1857. 
Anything less than a sanguinary rotoliation for the 
atrociUes committed by the natives in India was in 
many ono^rs roEarded almost as a treasonable 
shrinking from justice. Kill, kill, kill-all —vras the 
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iiiguDction implied, if not expimeU. Among the 
British residents in India this desire for blood was 
so strong, that it distempered the judgment of per¬ 
sons otherwise amiable and generous. Instead of 
acting on the principle that it is better for a few 
guilty to escape than for one innocent man to be 
puni^ed, the doctrine extensively taught at that 
time reversed this rule of conduct. It is of course 
not difficult to account for Uiis. The feelings of 
those who, a few short months before, had been 


peacefully engaged in the usual Anglo-Indian mode 
of life, were suddenly ren^ by a terrible calamity. 
Husbands, brothers, sons—wives, sisters, daughters 
—were not only put to death uijjustly, but the hladt 
deed was accompmiied by brutalities that struck 
horror into the hearts of all survivors. It was not 
at such a time that men could judge calmly. The 
subject is mentioned, here because it points to one 
of the difficulties, almost without parallel in inten¬ 
sity, that pressed upon the nobleman whoso fate |t 
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was to govern India at such a time. Evciy pro- j 
clamation or diSpatch, issued by Viscount Canning, | 
which contained* instructions to the Company’s 
officers tending to leniency towards any of the 
dark skins, was' misquoted, misrepresented, vio¬ 
lently condemned, and attributed to what in bitter 
scorn M-as called the ‘clemency of Canning,’ It 
required groat moral courage, at such a time, to 
form a definite plan of action, and to maintain it 
in spite of clamour. Differences of opinion on 
these difficult matters of state policy arc of course 
reasonable enough; the point is -mentioned hero 
only in its historical relation to an almost frenzied 
slate of public opinion at a particular time. 

The treatment of the King of Delhi was one of 
tho subjects connected with this state of feeling. 
When taken a prisoner, the dethroned monarch 
was not shot. ‘Vv’hy is this?’ it was asked. 
Because Captain Hodson promised the king his 
life if ho would surrender quietly. For a long 
time this gallant officer was an object of violent I 
abuse for this line of "conduct. ‘ Why did Hodson 
d.arc to do this?’ was the inquiry. It was not 
until evidence clear and decisive had been afforded, 
of Gcnenal Wilson’s sanction having tfeen given to 
this proceeding, that the subject fell into its proper 


i place as one open to fiiir and temperate discus- 
I siori; Again, letters written anonymously at Delhi 
.appeared in the Caloutta newspiqwrs, announcing 
that the ex-royal family were treated with the 
most obsequious deference; and the ‘clemency’ 
was again contrasted with tho ‘ righteous demand 
for blood.’ So much of this as was nntiaio gra¬ 
dually fell out of repute; and then the simple fact 
became known that the king was to be tried as a 
teaitor, but was not to be treated as a felon until 
found guilty. Mrs Hodson, wife to the officer who 
effected tho capture, paid a visit to tho royal cap¬ 
tives, wMch she described in a highly interesting 
letter to an English relation, afterwar-ds m.adc 
public; whatever else it shewed, it afforded no 
indication that the aged profligate w'as treated 
with a degree of luxurious attention offensive to 
the European residents of the place.* 

* ‘ There i< a report, rrhlch htia been mlechicroiuly eet about, and 
mar bare misehlerous conaeqiumcee—nuniol.r, that tbe king baa tho 
' vliole ot bis retinue, and has returned to hie own apartments in tbo 
^ pntaco. 

‘This is. pwfeefiy nntroe. I went with Mr Sanndcre, the ci'il 
commisridHer, and his wife, to are tbo unfortunate and gnilty 
wretch. We mounted a flight of stone steps, at the bottom and top 
of which was D European sentry. A amall low door opened into a 
room, halt of wtdeh waa partitioned off with a grass-matting called 
chitao, behind whioh was n woman cooking some atrooious com¬ 
pound, if I might judge from the smell. In the other half was a 
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For all else, Delhi famished nothing calling for 
special notice during the six weeks following the 
siege. 

Of two columns, despatched from Delhi to 
pursue and punish the rebels after the siege, that 
under Colonel Greatlied has already been noticed. 
A second, under Brigadier Showers, was engaged 
throughout October, mostly west and northwest of 
Delhi. Some of the petty rajahs between the 
dumna and the Sutlej were in an embarrassing 
position; they would have dr.awu down on their i 
heads eventual defcftt by the British if they 
joined the rebels; while they were in immediate 
danger from the enmity of marauders and 
mutineers if they remained faithful to the British. ; 
To their credit be it said, most of them remained 
true to their treaties; they assisted the British 
in a time of trouble to the extent of their means. 
Especially was this the case in relation to the 
Rajahs of Jhoend and Putialah, without whoso 
friendly aid it would have scarcely been possible 
for Sir John Lawrence to send reinfoieemeuts 
from the Punjaub to General Wilson at Delhi. 
An exception was afforded by tho Rajah of 
.Tliujjur, whose tre,acherous conduct earned for 
him a severe defeat by Brigadier Showers about 
the middle of October. That ofBcer was, later 
in tho month, actively engaged in defeating and 
punishing rebels at Sonah, Bullubgurh, and 
other places. 

Of tho country north and northeast of Delhi, 
little need be said. Rohilound was almost wholly 
iu the hands of the rebels during September and 
October. In tho districts of Bareilly, Boodayoun, 
Mooradabad, Shalijohanpoor, and Bijnonr, the Eng¬ 
lish might be reckoned by tens—so fierce had been 
the tempest which had swept them aw.ay. Happily 
Nynee Tal still remained a refuge for many non- 

nail VO bedstead--Ui&t is, a frame of bamboo on four legs, vrlth ffross- 
lopo htrung tmross it; on thU was lying and siuoking a hookah un 
oM mun \>ith a long white beard; no other article of fhrnUure 
whatevor was iu tho room, and I am almost ashamed to say that a 
feeling of pity mingled with my disgust at seeing a mun recently 
lout of an imperial cily, almoat unparalleled for nebes and magni- 
Ut'cnce, eoutlned in a low, close, dirty r(mm, which tho lowest stove 
of liis household would scarcely have occupied, in tho very palace 
where ho had rclgnod supreme, with power of life and death, 
untrammelled by any law, within tho precincts of a royal residence 
as largo as a oonsldcrable-siaed town; streets, RoUerles, tow'crs, 
mosques, forts, and gardens, u private and a public hall of Justice, 
and innumerable courts, passages, and stairoases. lU magnmcence 
can only bo equalled by the atrocities wUidj have been Committed 
theie. Uut to go buck to the degraded king. The boy, Juinma 
lUiUht, repeated my name after Mr Saunders. The old man raised 
1^ head and looked at me, then muttered something 1 could not 
boar, and at tho moment the boy, who had been cidled fVom the 
Opposite door, came and told me that his mother, the hegum, wished 
to Koo me. Mrs Saunders then took possession of me, and wo went 
on into a smaller, darker, dirtier room than the first, in which were 
some eight or ten women crowding round a common **charpcy*' or 
couch, on which was a dark, fut, shrewd, hut sensual-looking 
woman, to whom my attention was particularly drawn. She took 
hold of my hand—1 shuddered a little~and told me that my Imsband 
was a great w'arrlor; but tliat if the king’s life and hei* son’s had 
not been promised them by the government, the king was preparing 
a great army which would have annlbilated us. Tho other women 
stood round in silence till her 8i}cecb was finished, and then crowded 
round, asking how many children 1 had, and if they were all hoys; 
examined my dreu, ami seemed particularly amusra by my bonnet 
and parasol. They were, with one enieption, coarse, low-caste 
women, as devoid of ornamcRt as of beauty. 2^enat klabal asked 
nic--a great honour, 1 found, which 1 did not appreeiate—to sit 
down on her bed; but 1 detdined, os it looked so dirty. Mr Saunders 
Was much amused at my refusal, and told me it would have been 
more than my life was worth six months before to have done so; 
and I have no doubt of it.* 


combatants, who could not yet be safely removed 
to Calcutta or Bombay. Khan Bahadoor Khan— 
a notorious offeiidor whose name has more than 
once been mentioned in these pages," and who, 
after being a well-paid deputy-collector in the 
Gompany’s service, shewed his gratitude by com¬ 
mitting great atrocities .as self-elected Nawab of 
Bareilly—planned a>i attack on Nynee Tal about 
the middle of September. He sent a force of 800 
men, under his nephew, Nizam Ullie Khan. Mjyor 
Ramsey, however, speedily mustered 300 Goorkhas, 
and about 50 miscelliiiieous volunteers and troopers; 
this force, sallying forth from Nynee Tal on the 
18th, encountered the Bareilly rebels at Huldwaneo, 
near tho foot of the hills, and gave so effective a 
defeat to them as to prevent any repetition of the 
attack for a very long time. 

All around the district of Meerut the movements 
of tho rebels were .sensibly checked by tho fact 
tliat that important military station still remained 
in the hands of the British. After the first day of 
outbreak (10th of May), Meerut was provisioned 
and intrenched in such a way as to render it saf6 
from all attacks, especially as the garrison had a 
good store of artillery; and as small bauds of 
trusty troops could occasionally bo spared for 
temporary expeditions, the mutineers were kept 
from any very near ai)proach to Mceiut itself. 
The chief annoyance was from the Goojurs 
and other predatory tribes, who sought to re.nj) 
a golden harvest from the social anarchy around 
them. 

.Happily, the extreme northwest remained nearly 
at peace. The Punjaub, under tho firm control of 
Sir John Lawrence, although occasionally disturbed 
by temporary acts of lawlessness, was in general 
tranquil. A few English troo])3 ascended from 
Kurachco by way of the Indus and Moultan; and 
a few native regiments came from Bombay and 
Siude; but the Sikhs and Mussulmans of the Pun¬ 
jaub ilsolf were found to be for the most part reliable, 
under the able hands of Cotton and Edwardcs. In 
Sindc a similar state of affairs was exhibited; a 
few isolated acts of rebellion, sufEcIent to set tho 
authorities on the alert without seriously disquiet¬ 
ing them. On one occasion a company of native 
artUl(ay was disarmed at Hydrabad, on suspicion 
of being tainted with disloyalty. On another 
occasion the 21st native infantry was disarmed .at 
Kurachee, because twenty or thirty of the meu 
displayed bad symptoms. And on another, a few 
men of the 16th native infantry were detected 
in an attempt to excite their companions to 
mutiny. AU these instances tended to shew, 
that if Sinde had been nearer to Ilindostiin 
or Oude, the Bengal portion of the army there 
stationed would in all probability have revolted; but 
being in a remote region, and among a i>coplo who 
had few sympathies with Brahmin sepoy.s, the 
incendiarism died out for lack of fuel. 

Happily, again, the southern or peninsular por¬ 
tion of India was left nearly free from tho cur.se of 
rebellion during tho two months now.under notice 
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ilijunction iuiplicd, if not expressed. Among the 
British residents in India this desire for blood was 
so strong, that it distempered the judgment of per¬ 
sons otherwise amiable and generous. Instead of 
acting on the principle that it is better for a few 
guilty to escape than fur one innocent man to be 
punished, the doctrine extensively taught at that 
time reversed this rule of conduct. It is of course 
not difficult to account for this. The feelings of 
those who, a few short months before, had been 


peacefully engaged in the usual Anglo-Indian mode 
of life, were suddenly rent by a terrible calamity. 
Husbands, brothers, sons—wives, sisters, daughters 
—were not only put to death unjustly, but the black 
dc<d was accomp^ied by brutalities that struck 
hoiTor into the hearts of all survivors. It was not 
at such a time that qien could judge calmly. The 
subject is mentioned here because it pointe to one 
of the difficulties, almost without parallel in inten¬ 
sity, that pressed upon the nobleman whose fate jt 
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was to govci'H India at such a time. Every pro¬ 
clamation or dilpatch, issued by Viscount Canning, 
which contained* instructions to the Company’s 
officers tending to leniency towards any of the 
dark skins, was' misquoted, misi'Opresented, vio¬ 
lently condemned, and attriWled to what in bitter 
scorn was called the ‘clemency of Canning.’ It 
required groat moral conrage, at such a time, to 
form a definite plan of action, and to maintain it 
in spite of clamour. Differences of opinion on 
these difficult matters of state policy arc of .course 
reasonable enougli; tbo point is -mentioned here 
only in its historical relation to an almost frenzied 
state of public opinion at a particular time. 

The treatment of the King of Delhi was one of 
the subjects connected with this state of feeling. 
When taken a prisoner, the dethroned monarch 
was not shot. ‘Why is this!’ it was asked. 
Because Captain Hodson promised the king his 
life if ho would surrender qnioUy. For a long 
time this gallant officer was an object of violent 
abuse for this line of'conduot. ‘ Why did Hodson 
dare to do this?’ %vas the inquiry. It was not 
until evidence clear and decisive had been afforded, 
of General Wilson’s sanction having been given to 
this proceeding, that the subject fell into its proper 


])lace as one open to fair and temperate discus¬ 
sion. Again, letters written anonymously at Delhi 
appeared in the Calcutta newspapers, announcing 
that the ex-royal family were treated with the 
most obsequious deference; and the ‘clemency’ 
was again contrasted with the ‘ nghteous demaiid 
for blood.’ So much of this as was untnic gra¬ 
dually fell ont of repute; and then the simple fact 
became known that the king was to be tried as a 
traitor, but was not to be treated as a felon until 
found guilty. Mrs Hodson, wife to the officer who 
efifected the capture, paid a visit to tho royal cap¬ 
tives, which she d^cribed in a highly interesting 
letter to an English relation, ivfterwards made 
public; whatever else it shewed, it afforded no 
indication that tho aged profligate was treated 
with a degree of luxurious attention offensive to 
the European residents of the place.* 


* • There ie a report, which has been mUchievoneljr aet about, and 
mny bare mlsshievoua conec^ucuees—namol]’, that the king baa the 
whole of hie retinae, and baa returned to hie own apartments in tho 
paleoe. 

‘ This is perfeotlT nntme. I went with Mr Saondere, the ci' il 
conimleslonor, and hie wife, to ace the nntortunatc and giiillp 
wretch. We mounted a flight of atone etepa, at the bottom and top 
of which was a European sentry. A amaU low door opened into a 
room, half of whfeh was partitioned off with a grass-matting called 
ehitae, behind which wat a woman cooking some atrocious coni- 
puund, if I might judge from the smell. In the other half was a 
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For all else, Delhi ftirnished nothing calling for 
special notice during the six weeks following the 
siege. 

Of two columns, despatched from Delhi to 
pursue and punish the rebels after the siege, that 
under Colonel Greathed has alrestdy been noticed. 
A second, under Brigadier Showers, was engaged 
throughout October, mostly west and northwest of 
Delhi. Some Of tilie petty rajahs between the 
dutnna and the Sutlej were in an embarrassing 
position; they would have dritwn down on their 
lieads eventual defegt by the. British if they 
joined the rebels; while they were in immediate 
danger from the enmity of marauders and 
mutineere if they remained faithful to the British. 
To their credit be it said, most of them remained 
true to their treaties; they assisted the British 
in a time of trouble to the extent of their moans. 
E-speciaily was tliis the ease in I’elation to the 
llajalis of Jhoend and Putialah, witliout whoso 
friendly aid it would have scarcely been possible 
for Sir John Lawrcnco to send reinforcements 
from the Punjaub to General Wilson at Delhi. 
An exception was afforded by the Rajah of 
Jliujjur, whose tre.acherous conduct earned for 
him a severe defeat by Brigadier Showers about 
the middle of October. That officer was, later 
in tlie month, actively cng.agcd in defeating and 
ptuiisliing rebels at Sonah, Bullubgurb, and 
other places. 

Of the country north and northeast of Delhi, 
little need be said. Rohilound was almost wholly 
in the hands of the rebels during September and 
October. In the districts of Bareilly, Boodayoun, 
Mooradabad, Shalijehanpoor, and Bijnonr, the Eng¬ 
lish miglit be reckoned by tens—so fierce had lieen 
the tempest which had swept them away. Happily 
Nyneo Tal still remained a refuge for many non- 

native bedatcad—tliat i<i,nframe of bamboo on four lega, with grosa- 
rnpo Etrnng ncroaa it; on Ibis was Ijrlng and ainoliing a hookah an 
old man nith a long white board; no other artlele of famitnra 
whaterar was in the room, and I am almost asliaiuad to say that a 
fooling of pity mingled with my disgust at seeing a man reecnlly 
lout of an imperial city, almost unparalleled for riches and magol- 
hoonec, conflued In a low, close, dirty room, which the lowest slave 
of Ilia household would acareely baro oecupled, in the Tory palace 
where ho had reigned supreme, with power of life and death, 
untrammelled by any law, within the precincta of a royal rcsidcnco 
as large as a eansiacrable-aited town; streets, gallerios, towers, 
niiiMiies, forts, and gardens, a private and a pubUo hall of Justice, 
and innumerable courts, passages, and staircases. Its magnilieence 
can only bo equalled by the atrocities whlidi have been committed 
there. But to go back to tire degraded king. Tho boy, Jumma 
llukht, repeated my name after Mr Saundcra, Tho old man raised 
his head and looked at me, then muttered eomcthlng I could not 
hear, an l at the moment tho boy, who had been cjuled from the 
opposite door, came and told me that his mother, the begum, wished 
to st« me. Mrs Saunders then took posscssioa of me, ami we went 
on into a smaller, darker, dirtier room than the tot, in which were 
some elglil or ten women crowding ronnd a common “oharpoy" or 
couch, on which was a dark, fut, shrewd, hut scnsual-looliiag 
w Oman, to whom my attention was particularly drawn. She took 
hold of my hand—1 shuddered a little—and toM me tlmt my huebaud 
was a great warrior; but that if the king's life and her son’e hud 
not been promised them by tho government, the king waa preparing 
a great army whioh would have uanihiloted us. The other women 
stood round in silenco till her speech was finished, and then crowded 
1 otind, asking how many children I hod, and if they were all bo^; 
examined my dress, and seemed particularly amused by my bonnet 
and parasol. Tlioy were, with one exception, coorse, low-caste 
women, as devoid of ornament at of beauty. Zeenat Mahal asked 
me—a great honour, I found, which I dlu not appreeinte—to eit 
down on her bed; but 1 deetlned, as it looked eo dliiy. Mr Saunders 
was inueh amused at my refueal, and told me it would have been 
itKire than my lilb was worth six months before to have done so; 
and I have no doubt of it.* 


combatante, who could not yet be safely removed 
to Calcutta or Bombay. Khan Babadoor Khan— 
a notorious offender whoso name has more than 
once been mentioned in these pages, and who, 
after being a well-paid deputy-collector in Uie 
Company’s service, showed his gratitude by com¬ 
mitting great atrocities as self-elected Nawab of 
Bareilly—planned an attack on Nynee Tal about 
the middle of Soj>tcmbcr. He sent a force of 800 
men, under his nephew, Nizam Ullie Khan. Major 
Ramsey, however, speedily mustered 300 Qoorkhas, 
and about 50 misccll.'iucous volunteers and troopers; 
this force, sallying forth from Nynee Tal on tho 
18th, encountered the Biircilly rebels at lluldwaneo, 
near the foot of the hills, and gave so cfl'ectivo a 
defeat to them as to prevent any repetition of tho 
attack for a very long time. 

All around the district of Meerut the movements 
of tho rebels were sensibly checked by the fact 
that that import.aut military station still remained 
in the hands of tho British. After the first day of 
outbreak (10th of May), Meerut was provisioned 
and intrenched in such a way as to render it satb 
from .all attacks, especially as tho garrison had a 
good store of artillery; .and as small bands of 
trusty troops conld occasiou.ally bo sp.ared for 
temporary expeditions, the mutineers were keiit 
from any very near approach to Meerut itself. 
Tho chief annoyance was from tho Goojttrs 
and other predatory tribes, who souglit to reap 
a golden harvest from tho social anarchy around 
them. 

.Happily, the extreme northwest remained nearly 
.at peace. Tho Punjaub, under tho firm control of 
Sir John Lawrence, although occasion.ally di.sturbcd 
by temporary acts of lawlessness, was in general 
tr.aiiquil. A few English troops ascended from 
Kurachce by way of tho Indus and Moultan; and 
a few native regiments came from Bombay and 
Sinde; but the Sikhs and Mussulmans of the I’un- 
jaub itself were found to bo for the most paid; reliable, 
under the able hands of Cotton and Edwardes. In 
Sinde a similar state of affairs w.os exhibited; a 
few isolated acts of rebellion, sufficient to set tho 
authorities on the alert without seriously disquiet¬ 
ing thorn. On ouo occasion a company of native 
artillery was disarmed at llydrabad, on suspicion 
of being tainted with disloyalty. On another 
occasion tlie Slst native infantry was disarmed at 
Kurachee, because twenty or thirty of the men 
displayed bad symptoms. And on another, a few 
men of the 16th native infantry wore detcctcil 
in an attempt to excite their companions to 
mutiny. All these instances tended to show, 
that if Sinde li.ad been nearer to IIindosl.aii 
or Ondo, the Bengal portion of tho army there 
stationed would in all probability have revolted; but 
being in a remote region, and amoug a jtcoplo who 
bod few f^'rapathics with Brahmin sepoys, the 
incendiarism died out for lack of fuel. 

Happily, again, the southern or peninsular [tor- 
tion of India was left nearly free from the curse of 
rebellion during tho two mouths now.under notice 
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In Nagpoor, in the Deccan or Nizam’s dominions, 
in Mysore, in the various province of the Madras 
presidency, in the South Mabratta country, and in 
the provinces around Bombay, the disturbances 
were few. In the Deccan, the Nizam and his 
prime minister remained stanch throughout; and 
although the city of Hyderabad was kept in much 
commotion by fanatic^ moulvies and fakeem, and 
by turbulent Bohillas and Decoanee^ there was no 


actual mutiny of entire regiments, dr successful 
scheme of rebellian. At Ahmedabad, midway 
between Bombay and the disturbed region of 
Rajpootana, one of those terrible events occurred 
on the 26 th of October—a blowing away of five 
men ft-om pns. All the officers whose duty it 
was to attend on those fearful occasions united in 
hoping that such a sight might never again meet 
their eyes. 



nuiiis ncu' Kootub Minar. Dcllil. 













Lucknow, fioiu lUo t Observatory. 

CHAPTER XXL 

THE RESCUE AT LUCKNOW, BY SIR COLIN CAMPBELL 



LITTLE care is needed to avoid 
confusion in the use of iho words 
‘siege,’ ‘defence,’ and ‘relief,’ 
relating to Lucknow—so peculiar 
and complicated were the mili¬ 
tary operations in and near that 
during the mutiny. In the first 
, there was the defence of the Resi- 
by Brigadier Inglis, during July, 
_ 8t, and September: the mutineers 
and rebels in the city itself being tlio 
besiegers. Secondly, in the closing week of Sep¬ 
tember, came the siege of Lucknow city by the 
British under Havelock, Outrmn, and NeiU: the 
rebels being the besieged, and Inglis’s little band, 
still shut up within the Residency enclosure, being 
unable to take an active part in the operations. 
Next, for a further period of seven or eight weeks, 
a renewed defence of the British position was 
maintained by Havelock, Outram, and Inglis— 
the mutineers and rebels being, as in the first 
instance, the besiegers. Then, in the third week 
of November, occurred a siege of the city by Sir 
Cohn Campbell: the mutineers and rebels being 
the ’defenders, and the British inmates of the Resi¬ 


dency being enabled to aid the operations of the 
commandor-in-ohief. After this, there was another 
defence of the Alum Bagh against the rebels by 
Outram, and another siege of Lucknow by 
Campbell. It follows, therefore, that tlic ‘siege,’ 
the ‘defence,’ or the ‘relief’ of Lucknow should 
not bo mentioned without defining the period 
to which the expression refem. 

With this explanatory remark, the scope of the 
present chapter may he easily shewn. Tn former 
pages* the eventful defence of the Residency at 
Lucknow from tho beginning of July to near the 
close of September, by Brigadier Inglis, was 
described; together with the arrival of a small 
army under Havelock and Outram, and the terrible 
conflict in the streets of the city. In the jircscnt 
chapter the sequel of tho story will bo gi\’cii— 
shewing how it arose that Havelock and Outraui 
could not escort tho suffering wonieii and children, 
sick and wounded, from Lucknow to a pl.acc of 
safety; how they struggled on lor eight weeks 
longer; what preparations Sir Colin Campbell 
made to icoUect an army of relief; how he 

• ‘Story of tjie Lucknow Besideney,’ eliap. xL. pp. 316-337. 
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fought his way to Lucknow} and by what fidjcitous 
arrangements lie safely brought away those who, 
from sex, age, sickness, or wounds, were .unable to 
defend thcwselvos against a heruo and relentless 
enemy. 

On the 26th of September, when a few hours’ 
sleep had closed the agitating proceeding of the 
iwovious day, it was found that the ‘relief’ of 
Lucknow was a relief rtdher in name than in 
substance. Sir Henry Havelock sniTenderod the 
command which had been generously left in his 
hands up to this time by a superior officer; 
llrigadicr Inglis surrendered the militcuy control 
of the intrenched position, or rather continued 
to hold it under the supervision of another; while 
Sir .lames Outram, iu virtue of an arrangement 
previously made, assumed the leadership of all the 
British forces, and the exercise of all British pow'er, 
throughout Oude. At present, this leadership and 
power were of humble dimensions, for he com¬ 
manded very little more of the province tlian the 
few acres at the Eesidency and the Alum Bagh. Of 
the gallant troops, under 3000 in number, who, led 
by Ilavelock, Outram, and Neill, bad left Cawnpore 
on the lOtli of September, nearly one-third were 
stricken down by tho time the llesideucy was 
reached. Tho survivors were too few in number 
to' form a safe escort for the women and children 
from Lucknow to Cawnpore; the march would 
have been an awful one, marked by bloodshed 
at every step; the soldiers, distracted by the double 
duties of protectors and comhatante, would have 
been too weak for either, 'fhey brought muscle 
and sinew to aid in constructing countermines and 
batteries; tlicy enlarged tho area of tho intrenched 
or fortified position—but they could not rescue 
those who had so long borne the wonderful siege. 

Some of tho troops, in charge of guns, baggage, 
and baggage animals, had defended a position out¬ 
side the Residency enclosure during tlio night •,.aijd 
arrangements werg now made to secure the new 
or enlarged area—including the Cluck Tower, the 
.Jail, a mosque, the Tareo Kothce, tho Chuttur 
Mun/.il j)alaco, the Fnrccrl Buksli palace, the Pyiio 
Bagh, and other buildings and gardens. It was 
not without severe fighting andmUch loss on the 
2(ith that the wounded were placed in safety, the 
guns secured, aud the new jmsition fortified. Wlieu 
these palaces, which had until now been respected, 
were conquered from tho enemy, they were 
regarded as fair military spoil. The buildings 
formed a labyrinth of courtyards, inner gardens, 
balconies, gatew.iys, passages, veraudalis, rotundas, 
onthouso.s, and pavilions ; and all became a scene 
of plunder. ‘ Everywhere,’ says Mr Rees, ‘ might 
be soon people helping themselves to whatever 
tlioy jdeased. .Jewels, shawls, dyesscs, pieces of 
satin, silk, broadcloths, coverings, rich embroidered 
velvet saddles for horses and elephants, the most 
magnificent divan carpets studded with pearls, 
dresses of cloth of gold, turbgns of tho post costly 
broc.ade, the finest minslihs, the most valuable 
swords and poniards, thousands of flint-guns, caps. 


muskets, ammunition, cash, hooks, picture, Euro¬ 
pean docks, Ekjglish dothes, fuMross officers’ 
uniforms, epaulettes, aigiiillettes, mauuscripts, 
chams; vehicles of the most grotesque forms, 
shaped like fish, dragons, and sea-horses; imauns 
OP representations of the Prophet’s hands, cups, 
saucers, cooking-utensils, diina-ware suflicient to 
set up fifty merchants in Lombard Street^ scientific 
instruments, ivory telescopes, pistols; and (what 
was better than all) tobacco, te.^, rice, grain, spices, 
and vegetable.s.’ There is no proof that much 
order was observed in the partition or distribution; 
every one appeara to have helped himself to what 
ho pleased; aud many collected lai'ge stores of 
useful aud ornamental articles which they after¬ 
wards sold at high prices. There was a good deal 
of luxurious living for the first few days, on the 
savoury provisions found in the palaces; and we 
may in some degree imagine how this was enjoyed, 
after such sorry rations of ebupatties, stewed peas, 
aud morsels of tough gun-buUock beef. There 
was, perhaps, something undignified in all this 
scrambling spoliation that jars with one’s notions 
of heroism and exalted cotwage; but military 
men are accustomed to overlook it in the moment 
of victory. 

When Sir James Outram clearly ascertained 
that the rebels and mutineers, instead of escaping 
from the city, were closing in more and more 
resolutel.v, he saw that no departure wpuld bo 
practicable either for officers or men, military or 
civilians, women or children. Ho endeavoured to 
open negotiations with M.nm Singh, a powerful 
thalookdar or landowner;* to win liira over to the 

* The thtthokdarfe sretem orOhde reqnlree a little explonalion, 
in relation to the pnrtieipaute in the Bovult. Mi«t of tho iinne.xu- 
tlnns efltected by the East India.Cotnpanr were followed by changes 
ciUicr in the ownership of the soil, or in' the assessment of land-tax 
—such land-tax being the chief item in the Company’s revenue. 
When the several annexations occurred, it was found Ihroughont 
a great part of India that superior holders—whether proprietoi’s, 
hereditary farmers of revenue, or hereditary middicmon—held 
large tracts of land, in a middle position between the native govern- 
menls and tho cultivating communities, and were responsihlc fw 
tlic rerenno to the state. In Bengal, these influential men wero 
generally recognised by tho Company as proprietors, and the lights 
of the suh-lioldcrs almost wholly ignored. In the Northwest Pro • 
viuccs, acquired by theOompany at a much later date, the thaloolidars, 
aepiindars, or whatever tliesc landowners may have been called, were 
generally set aside; but the asserted rights of some of them became 
subjects of endless litigation in the courts of law; the landowners 
Ircqnently obtained decrees against theOompany, and many received 
a percentage in compromise of their rights or claims. In Oude, 
annexed in IS3C, the thaloiiltdarce syslcm was particularly strong. 
Almost tho whole country had by degrees become parcelled out 
among great thalookdars or zemindars. Though under a Moham¬ 
medan government, these men were almost universally Hindoos— 
native chiefs who had obtained great presciipUon, exercised great 
power end authority, and were in Ihot feudatories of the govern¬ 
ment. They were much more than mere middlemen or formers of 
revenue. They had their own forts, troops, and guns; they obeyed 
their nawab or king so fbr as they chose or wore compelled; they 
seized with the strong band estates whhdr had unquestionably 
belonged to village communities in earlier times; and they fought 
with each other ss English barons or Scottish olan-clticftolns were 
pout to do iu past agos, Sir William Sloeman estimated the 
number of armed retainers, whtm sen’ices these tlialoolcdars could 
commaud, at scarecly less than one hundred thousand; while they 
had uearly Uvo bundrod pieces of cannon in their several forts or 
strongholds. Under this system tho village proprietary right", 
even If not actually thrown aside and disregarded, became more 
weak and undeSned than whep the villagers held directly from the 
govcmnicnt. Hence arose a very embarrassing questiou when the 
Company took possession of Oudy, With whom was the eetllcmrnt 
to be madel The thalookdars wste strqpg and in possession; tho 
villsgo comnranittes wero dormant, broken, and ill definctl. It 
would have taken some time to suiqiress ibo one aud revive the 
other. Tho opinions of revenue offloere in the Northwest Provinces 
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side of the Britisli, thei’eby lesson tho difficul¬ 
ties of the ■position; hot wily Oudian, balancing 
the relative advantages of loyalty and rebtdlion, 
gave sj'HiCious answers on wliich no dependence 
could be placed. It beoamo necessary to prepare 
for a new defence (tgainst a ne'W si^e. All the 
old ‘garrisons’ wore strengthened, and new ones 
formed; all the gone and mortars were placed in 
effective positions, and all the soldiers told off to 
•regular duties. As Outram aiwl Havelock had 
brought scarcely any provisions with them into 
tho Residency; and as those found in the palaces 
were articles of luxury rather than of solid food, 
a very careful commissariat adjustment became 
necessary—it being now evident that tho daily 
rations must of necessity be small in quantity and 
coarse in quality. Tho enemy renewed their old 
system of firing, day after day, into the British 
position; they bi-oke dow'n tho bridges over canals 
and small stiearhs between the Residency and the 
Alum Bagh ; and they captured, or sought to 
capture, every one •who attempted to leave the 
intveuchment. On the othw liand, the British 
made frequent sorties, to capture guns, blow up 
buildings, and dislodge parties of the enemy. Six 
daj's after the entry of Outram and Havelock, 
a soldier was found under circumstances not a 
little strange. Some of Uie garrison having sallied 
forth to capture two guns on tho Cawnpore I'oad, 
a private of the Madius Europeans •was discovered 
in a dry well, where tlio poor fellow had been 
hiding several days. He had fortunately some 
tea-leaves and biscuits in his pockets, on which ho 
had managed to support life; ho had heard tho 
enemy all round him, but had not dared to utter 
a sound. Tho well contained the dead body of 
a native sepoy; and the atmosphci-e hence be¬ 
came so pestilential and frightful that the poor 
European was wont to creep out at night to 
breathe a little fresh air. Great w'as his joy when 
at length he heard friendly voices; ho shouted 
badly for help, in spite of his c-ahausted state, 
and w.as barely saved from being shot by his 
countrymen as a rebel, so black and filthy was 
his appearance. > 

Tliroughout the month of October did this state 
of affairs in Lucknow continue! Outram had 
brought his guns into the intrenchment by clearing 

ran utrongly in fiivonr nf vlllajfe proprietaries j still stronger in the 
I’unjaiibi iind-Ouilo was Ireiitiia snmowltiat in tho same waj'. The 
result in many eases was to eject the thaloohdars, and make direct 
sctilenicnts with the village communities. 'When the Bevolt began, 
the Ihaloakdars at flrst behavedweU to the British personalty; with 
the butchery by a rabble they hod no svtnpatby; and many went the 
European* whoso lives they saved. But, tiie Company's govern¬ 
ment being torn time upset; and (ho period since tho annexation 
having been too short to destroy tho strength of tho thslookdnrs, or - 
to enable the vlUago proprietors to acoulri! a steady possession of 
their I Ights—the thatookdacs almost universally resumed what they 
considered to be tiielr own. There is eridenee, too, that in this 
eunrso of proceeding they met with aeonsiderahio amonnt of popular 
support It was in this way titer boc.anie committed against the' 
British government TUI Havelock's retreat from bis unsueodssful 
attempt to rellere Lucknow in August, the thalookdars adopted 
a temp.iriting policy; hut when they saw him and Outram retreat 
across tho flanges to Cawopare, they thought thoir time had 
an ivod. They began to act In eonoert—not because they had muob 
sympathy with mutinous sejjoys, with the decrepit king of Delhi, 
or with Uio deposed king ttf tiudo-but in the hope that, amid the 
general anarchy, they might regain their old iufiuence. 
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a passage for them through tho palaco.s; ho had 
destroyed Phillips’ or Philip’s Battery, with which 
the enemy had been accustomed grtatly to annoy 
the gafrison; he had blown up and cleared away 
a mass of buildings on the Cawnpore road; he 
had strengthened all tho points of the position 
held by himself and Havelock; but still he could 
neither send aid to the Alum Bagh, nor receive aid 
firom it. lie could do nothing but maintain his 
position, until Sir Colin Camiibell should be able 
to advance from Cawnpore with a now ai'my. 
A few messages, in spite of tho enemy’s vigilance, 
wore sent and received. Outram was glad to 
learn that a convoy of provisions had reached the 
Alum Bagh ft'om Cawnpore, and that Grcathed 
was marching down tho lioah with a column from 
Delhi. As for Lucknow itself, matters remained 
much as before—sorties, firing, blowing up, Arc.; 
but it must at tho same time bo admitted that 
Outram was moi-e favourably * placed in this 
respect than Inglis had been; his fighting-men 
wore three or four times as numerous, and were 
thus enabled to guard all the posts with an amonnt 
of labour less terribly exhausting. Danger was, 
of course, not over; cannon-balls and bullets 
.still did their work. The authoress of the Lady's 
Diary on one day recorded: ‘ An 18 -pounder came 
through our unfortunate room ; it broke the panel 
of the door, and knocked the whole of tlie barricade 
down, upsetting everything. My dressing-table 
was sent flying through the door, and if the shot 
had come a little earlier, my head would have 
gone with if. Tho box where B. u.«ually sits to 
nurse baby was smashed flat.’ Breakfasts of 
chiipatties and boiled peas were now seldom 
relieved by bettor fare; many a diner rose from 
liis meal nearly as hungry as when ho sat down. 
Personal attire was heconiiiig more and more 
throadbaro. Poor Captain Pulton’s very old 
flannel-shirt, time-worn and soiled, sold by auction 
for forty-five rupees—four pojnuls ten shillings 
sterling. 

Little news could be obtained, from the city 
itself, beyond the limits of the British position ; but 
that little tended to show that the rebels had set 
up a natural son of tho deposed king as ‘ Padishah ’ 
of Oude, as a sort of tributary prince to the King 
of Delhi. Being a child only eight or’ten years 
old, tho real power was vested in a minister and 
a council of state. The minister •was one Shirrefl- 
u-l)owlah; the comnmndor-in-chiof was Hissamiit- 
n-Dowlah; tho council of state was formed of tlir 
late king’s principal servants, the chieftains and 
thalookdars of Oude, and the sclf-eloctcd Icadere of 
the rebel sepoys; while the army was ofliccicd 
in the orthodox manner by generals, brigadiers, 
colonels, majors, captains, subaltern.s, Ac. There 
was a strange sort of democracy niidorlying the 
despotism; for the sepoys elected their oiCcers, 
and the officers their commander; and as those 
who built, np felt that they had the right to jmll 
down, tho tenure of office was very precarious. The 
mongrel government at Lucknow was thus formed 
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of three elements—regal, aristocratic, and military, including Sir Mountstnart Jackson and his sister; 
each trusting the other two only so far as self- fugitives from Seetapoor, were in hands of the 
interest seemed to warrant. Thi worst news rebels, in one of the palaces in Lucknow, and that 
received was that a small body of Europeans, a terrible fate impended over them. 



The Bcaidcoer oad its Defences, tucluiotr. 


November began with very low resources, but hospitals made more comfortable; overcrowded 

with raised ho])cs; for it was known that the hnildings were eased by the occupancy of other 

commandcr-in-chief was busily making arrange- places; cod weather brought increase-of health; 

inents for a final relief of the garrison. Brigadier and improvements were visible in every particular 

—or, as his well-earned initials of K.C.B. now except two—^food and raiment. On the 0th of tho 

entitled him to bo called, Sir John—-Ii^lis month, Mr Cavanagh, who in more peaceful times 

remained in command of tho old or Residency had been an‘uncovenanted,servant’of the Corn- 

intrcnchment; Sir Henry Havelock took charge pany, or clerk to a civil oficer in Lucknow, made 

of the new or palatial position; while Sir James a journey on foot to a point for bi^ond the Alnm 

Outram commanded the whole. Labour being Bagh under most adventurous circumstances,* to 

abundant, great improvements were ‘made in 

all parts; sanitary plans wcio catiiod^ out, and ^SeeN ots,& ttheeuco|tbtsclx&ptcr. 
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communicate in person full detnila of what w-os 
passing within the Residency, to concert plans in 
anticipation of the arrival of Sir Colin, and per- 
hai>s to act as a guide, through the labyrinthine 
streets of the city. As an immediate conse¬ 
quence of this expedition, a ^stem of semaphore 
telegraphy was established from the one post 
to the other, by which it was speedily known 
that Mr Cavanagh had succeeded in his bold 
•attempt, and that Sir Colin arrived at tho Alum 
Bagh on the 11th. Arrangements wero now at 
once made to aid the advance of tho commander- 
in-chief as effectively as possible. Day after day 
Havelock sent out strong parties to clear some of 
the streets and buildings in the southeastern 
of tho city—blowing up batteries and houses, and 
di.slodging the enemy, in order to lessen the amount 
of resistance which Sir Colin would inevitably 
encounter. * 

All this time, while tho British in Lucknow 
were stoutly maintaining their ground ag.ainst the 
enemy, some of their companions-in-arms—near 
at hand, but as inaccessible as if fifty miles distant 
—had their own troubles to bear. The position of 
the small detachment at the Alum Bagh was as 
trying as it was unexpected. When Havelock 
left a few hundred soldiers at that post, with 
four guns, vehicles, animals, baggage, ammunition 
stores, cJimp-followera, sick, and wounded, he 
never for an instant supposed that lie would ho 
cut off from them, and that tho Residency and the 
Alum Bagh would bo the objects of two separate 
ami distinct sieges. Bnch, however, was the case. 
Kot a soldier could go from the one place to the 
other; and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
a messenger could convey a small note rolled up in 
a. (pull, 'flio place, however, was tolerably well 
armed and fortified; and as tho 'enemy did not 
sw.arm in any great numbers between it and 
Cawnporc, reinforcements were gradually able to 
reach the Alum Bagh, although they could not 
push on through tho remaining four miles to the 
RcKidcncy. On tho 3d of October, a convoy of 
300 men of the 61th regiment, with provisions, 
under Major Bingham, started from Cawnporc, 
and safely reached tho Alum Bagh; ho could not 
penetrate further, but the supplies thus obtained 
at tho Alum Bagh itself were very valuable. On 
tho 14th, a second convoy, under Major MTutyro 

• One of tho ^0 hard-worked and soroly tried chaplains, in a 
letter to a relation when tho dangers were past, employed a few 
simple words that really described ths position of tho Kesldency 
enclosure bettor than any long teohnioal details. English friends 
hsd talked and Written concerning the ‘impregnable fort’ in 
wbioh the garrison were confined; to which ho replied: ‘Wo 
were in no fort at all; we occnplod a fow houses in a largo garden, 
with a low wall on one side, and only an eartiien parapet on 
the other, in the middle of a large city, tlie buildings of which 
completely oommanded us, and swarming with thousands of our 
di'odly foot, thirsting for our blood. God gave us proteetion and 
plufk, the former in a wondetitai degree, or not one of us would 
bo hero to tall about It. ... . The engineors calculated that all 
those months nerer one second elapsed without a r^ot being 
Uirown In at ns, and at times upwards of seventy per eoeond, 
besides round shot and shell.' This probably moans Uiat the 
amage was a shot per second tor nearly fire months—rieelre tir 
/oin jcsn million dcadig miitilet thrown into this narrow and 
crowvled space. 


ft 
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of the 78th Highlanders, was despatched; but be 
was attacked by the enemy in such force, that he 
could not reach tho Alum Bagh*; he I'eturned, and 
had some difficulty in preventing the supplies 
from falling into tho hands of tho enemy. An¬ 
other attempt afterwards succeeded. Colonel 
Wilson, commanding at Cawnporc, received tlic 
small detachments of Britiiih troops sent up from 
time to time from tho lower provinces, as well as 
the supplies coming in from every quarter. His 
duty was, not to make coiiqnesls, but to send men 
and provisions to the Alum Bagli or the Residency 
as often as any opportnnity occurred for so doing, 
ife know tliat tiio Alum liagli batteries commanded 
all the approaches, and tliat the ground Avas 
cleared and exposed for five hnudred yard.s on 
all sides; he did not tlierefore apprehend any 
serious calainily to tiie miscellaneous force shut 
up in that place, jirovided he could send provision.s 
in good time.- 'fhe three or four miles from tiie 
Alum Bagh to tho Residency were, it is true, beset 
by difficulties of a most forniidablo characlor; 
bridges were broken, and lines of intronchment 
formed, while mutineers and rebels occupied tlie 
district in groat force; but tlicy directed tlicir 
.attention rather to the Re.sideucy than to the 
Alum Bagh, thereby leaving the latter compara- 
.lively unmole.stcd. Mucli sickness arose within 
the place, owing to the deficiency of space and (4 
fresh .air; and in the intervals between tho .arrival.; 
of the convoys, ))rovision.8 were scanty, and tlic 
distress was considerable. NcvcrtlicJe.ss, the occu¬ 
pants of the Alum Bagh, with such men as Jlave- 
lock and Inglis near them, never for an instant 
thought of succambing; tlicy would fight and 
endure till aid arrived. 

Having thus watched fhe iirocccdiugs of tiie 
beleaguered garrisons at tho Residency and the 
Alum Bagh, w-o may now tr.aco the footsteps 
of Sir Colin Campbell, in his oper.ations for their 
relief. 

Tho commander-in-chier, as ‘has already been 
stated, remained at Calcutta many weeks aftci’ his 
ari’ival in India. lie was called upon to remodel 
tho whole military machinery, and to .arrange 
with the govemov-general the system of strategy 
which would be most desirable under the actnul 
state of affairs. He av.atchcd with inlciiftb interest 
the progress of events on the b.anks of the .Tumna 
and the Ganges. He gave due praise to Wilson 
for tho conquest of Delhi, .and to Grcalbcd for the 
conquering march through the Doab. He admired, 
as a soldier might well admire, the struggles of 
Havelock’s g.all.ant little army ere Ontram had 
joined him ; tho combined operations of Havelock 
and Ontram; and tho 'wonderful defence made fiy 
Inglis against a host of opponents. Ho .‘■■ent up 
from Calcutta, as soon as they arrived, reinforce¬ 
ments for the lamentably small Briti.sli army ; and 
ho sent orders for brigading an<l niarsli.alling, at 
Allab<abad and at Cawn])ore, such troops as could 
arrive froln Calcutta on the one hand, and from 
Delhi on tl^c other. At last, lie himself departed 
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• IVora Calcutta on the 28th of October, travelling 
like a courier, narrowly escaping capture by rebels 
on the way, and arriving it CawnpoVo on the 3d 
of November—utterly heedless of the glitter and 
trappings that usually suiTouud a eomtnander-in- 
chief in India. 

By what stops the various regiments reached 
Cawnpore, need not be traced in detail. As fast 
as they arrived, so did isoTne degree of tranquillity 
succeed to anarchy, A portion of railw.ay had 
for some •weeks been finished from Allahabad to 
Lohumla, forty-two miles towards Futtehpoor, but 
had been stopped hi its working by the mutinj^; 
arrangements were now made, however, for bring¬ 
ing it into use, and for finishing the section between 
Lohunda and Futtehpoor. The English regiments, 
from China and elsewhere, went up from Calcutta 
by road or river, in the modes so often described; 
and were engaged in occasional skirmishes on the 
way, at times and places which have in like manner 
been mentioned. Benares was the converging 
point for the road and river routes; fi-om thence 
the troops went up by Mimpore to Allahabad; 
thence to Lohunda by rail; and, lastly, to Futtch- 
poor and Cawnpore by road-march or bullock- 
vehicles. A column under. Colonel Berkeley was 
on its w.ay ; another under Colonel Ilinde w'as in 
or near Rewah ; another under Colonel Longden 
was near Jouupoor; while Colonel Wroughton, 
with the Goorkhas furnished by Jung Baliadoor, 
was on the Goruckpore frontier of Ondc. Tn'e; 
some of these so-called columns were scai'ocly 
equal to one regiment in strength; but each 
formed a nucleus around which other troops 
might accumulate. Gi'cathed’s column, now better 
known as Hope Grant’s, w'as the main element in 
Sir Colin’s present force. It cros.sed the Ganges 
from Cawnpore into Oude on the 30tfa of October, 
about 3500 strong, with 18 guns, and advanced 
W'itliout opposition towards the Alnm Bagh, near 
which it encamped, and awaited the arrival of the 
commander-in-chiof. 

A little may usefully be said here concerning 
the proceedings of the naval brigade, already 
noticed as having been placed under the command 
of Captain Peel, and as having airived safely at 
Allahabad after a very wearisome voyage up the 
Ganges. On the 4th of October Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell, then at Calcutta, telegraphed to Peel; ‘In 
the course of about a week there will be a con¬ 
tinuous stream of troops, at the rate of about 
ninety a day, p.xssing into Allahabad, which -I 
trust will not cease for the next three months.’ 
Captain Peel W'as employed during October in 
facilitating the passage of troops and artillery up to 
Cawnpore. On the 20th Licutonaut Vaughan joined 
him, bringing 126 more naval oflioers and seamen, 
which raised the strength of the naval brigade to 
510. Most of these new arrivals were sailors of 
the merchant sernce at Calcutta, who had agreed 
with much alacrity to join the brigade. On the 23d 
he sent off 100 seamen to Cawnpore, in* charge of 
four siege traiu 24 pounders. On the 27th he 


despatched 170 more, in charge of four 24'poundei's 
and two 8-inch howitzers ; and on the same day n 
military escort was provided fbr a large amount of 
ammunition. Next, Captain Ped himself started fi)r 
Cawnpore; and was soon afterwards joined on the 
road by Colonel Powell with the hekd-quarters of 
H.M. 63d regiment. Rather unexpectedly, a battle 
took place on the way. While at Thurea, on the 
3lst, news reached them that the Dinapoor muti¬ 
neers, with three guns, had crossed the Jumna, anti, 
were about cither to attack Futtehpoor, or to mai’ch 
towanls Oude. Powell and Peel had with them 
traops and'sailors numbering altogether about 700, 
in cliarge of a large and valuable convoy of siege and 
oth<sr stores. They marahed that same evening 
to the camping-gi'ouud of Futtehpoor, where they 
were joined by some of the 93d Highlanders; and 
on the morning of the 1st of November a column 
of about 500 men mai-ched twebty-four miles to 
Kudjria. The enemy were hero found, with 
their guns commanding the road, their right 
occupying a high embankment, screened by a 
grove, and their left on the other side of the road. 
A part of the column advanced against the guns, 
wliile the i-est rendered support on either side. 
A sharp battle of two hours’ duration ensued, 
during which the enemy kept up so severe a fire 
of musketry that many of the English fell, includ¬ 
ing Colonel Powell, who received a muskot-ball in 
the forehead. Captain Peel, although a sailor, then 
took the command; he carried a force round tlio 
upper end of the embankment, divided tlio enemy, 
and drove them from all their iiositions, capturing 
their camj) and two of their tumbrils. His men were 
so worn out by 72 miles of mai'ching in three days, 
that he could not organise a pursuit. Collecting 
his dead and wounded, which amonntcenu number 
to no less than 95, he marched back to Binkoe; 
and after a little rest, the column, minus those who 
fell in this battle, continued the march towards 
Cawnpore. It was supposed the enemy numbered 
not fewer than 4000 men, of whom one half were 
mutinous sepoys from the Bengal army, and the 
other half rebels whom they had picked up on tho 
way. After leaving some of his men at Cawnpore, 
to seiwo as artillorjmien. Peel advanced with his 
heavy guns, and about 250 sailors, towards the 
Alum Bagh. 

Cndorstauding, then, that regiments and detach¬ 
ments of various kinds were working their waj', 
at the dose of October and early in November, 
towards Cawnpore, and across the Ganges into 
Oude, we may rtsume our notice of Sir Colin 
Campbell’s movements; 

Remaining at Cawnpore no longer than was 
necessary to organise his various miu^ry’ arrange¬ 
ments, the commander-in-chief crossed the Ganges 
on the 9th of November, apd joujed Hopte Grant’s 
column on same day at camp .Buntara, six 
miles short the Alum Bag^ Wishing to have 
the aid of other' detachments which were then on 
the road, he remained .At Buntara till the morning 
of the 12th, when ho started with the force which 
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he had collected lyitb so much trouble.* Advanciug 
towards, the Aluta he defeated a party of 
the enemy in a skirmish at a small fort called 
JoUalabad, a little way to the right of the main 
road, and five or six miles from the city. This 
fort being taken and blown up, Sir Colin pushed 
on and encamped for the night outside the Alum 
Bngh. Ktiowing that Havelock and Outram two 
months before had suffered severely in catting 
.their way through the city, Campbell now forined 
a plan of approach at the extreme eastern or 
rather southeastern salmrh, and of battering 
down tho enemy’s defences step by step, and day 
after day, so as to form a passage for bis infantry 
' with comparatively small loss. This he had 
reason to hope; because there was a large open 
space at that end of the city, which—althongh 
containing many mosques, palaces, and other build- 
iugs—had few of those deep narrow lanes which 
had proved so dangerous to tho former force. 
Ileijce tho tactics of the next few days were to 
consist of a scries of partial sieges, each directed 
ag.ainst a particular stronghold, and each capture 
to form a base of operations for attacks on other 
posts nearer tho lieart of the city, until at length 
the Residency could be reached. The palaces, 
bnildings, and gardens that would ho encountered 
in this route were the Bil Koosha palace and 
park, the Martiniero college, the Sccumler Bagh, 
the Sliah Nujeef, the palafc Mess-honso, the 
Observatory, the Motee Mchal, the Keisah or 
Kaiser Bagh, and various palatial buildings, of 
which the names are iiot clearly rendered ; until 
1 at length those posts would bo reached (the 
Chuttur Munzil, the Pyno Bagh, the Fnrced 
Buksh palace, the Clock Tower, and the Tai’cc 
Kotlico) which were held by Havclqck, and lastly 
those (the Residency and tho other bnildings 
within luglis’s original intrcnchmont) which 
were held by Outram. 

After changing tho garrison at the Alum Bagh, 
giving a little rest to troops who had recently had 
much heavy marching, and receiving an addition of 
about 650 ment from Cawni>ore, Sir Colin com¬ 
menced Ills arduous operations on the morning of 
tho 14tb, with a miscellaueons force of about 4000 
men. he approached tho 1)11 Koosha park, the 
leading ti-oops encountered a long lino of mnsketry- 
flre; he quickly sent up reinforcements; and after 
a running-fight of about two hours, he drove the 
enemy down the hill to the MarUniJre college, 
across the garden and park of the Martinibrc, and 
far beyond the eaual. This was effected without 
any great loss on cither side, Campbell had now 

• H.M. Bifa. SM, rttb, Mid 0.34 foot. 

Sd fntd ithlPuTi^ub Infiintpy. 

I1.&L 9lh Laac«r». 
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seourod tho Bil Koosha (*Heart’s Delight’) and tho | 
MartiniSro(Martine’s coHogo for half-caste children). | 
Hope Grant’s brigade, flanked by B(mrchie»'’8 flchl- 
battery and Peel’s heavy guns, was brought to the 
side of tile canal (which enters the river Goomtee 
close lo the Martiniere), where they e&ctually kept 
tho enemy in check. When night came, Sir Colin 
found he had made a good beginning; he had not 
only secured the easternmost buildings of Lucknow, 
but he had brought with Imj^lburteen days’ pro¬ 
visions for his own troops, dn^n equal proportion 
for those under Outram and Havelock; he had 
also brought all his heavy baggage (except tents, 
left at the Alum Bagh), and was therefore prepared ‘ 
•) make a stand for several days at the Bil Koosha 
if necessary. 

After further completing his an-angements 
on tho 16th, and exchanging ines!;agc.s or signals 
with Havelock and Outram, tho coromandcr-in- 
cliief resumed his operations on the 16th. Leaving 
every description of baggage at the Bil Koosha, and 
sup]ilying every soldier’s haversack with three 
days’ foxxl, he crossed tho canal and advanced to 
the Seenuder Bagh—a high-wallcd enclosure of 
strong masonry, about a hundred and twenty 
yards sqnaro, loopholcd on all sides for musketry, 
and held in great force by the enemy. Oppo- ! 
site to it was a village at a distance of about 
a hnndi’cd j’arcb, also loopholcd and guarded by 
muskoteei-s. After a determined struggle of two 
hours, during whicli artillery and infantry wero 
brought to bear against them in considerable force, 
the enemy wmro driven out of the Seounder Bagh, 
tho village, and a range of barracks hard by—all 
of which speedily became valuable strongholds to 
tho conquerore. >Sir Colin described this as a 
very desperate encounter, no loss than 2f)00 of tlic 
enemy having fallen, chiefly after tlic storaiing of 
the Becunder Bagh itself by parties of tlie 53d and 
93d regiments, aided by the 4th Punjanb infantry 
and a few miscellancons troops. Indeed the 
enemy, well armed, crowded thn Seounder Bagh in 
such nnmbera, that he said ‘thcro never was a 
bolder feat of aims ’ than the storming. Cajitain 
Peel’s naval siege-train then went to tho front, 
and advanced towards the Shah Niyeef—a domed 
mosque with a garden,' which had been converted 
into a strong post by' the enemy; tho wall of the 
enclosure had been loopholcd with great care; the 
entrance had been covered by a regular work in 
masonry; and tho top of tho building had been 
crowned with a parapet Peel was aided by a field- | 
battery and some mortars; while tho village to 
the loft had been cleared of the enemy by Brigadier 
Hope and Colonel Gordon. A heavy cannonade 
was mmntained against the Shah Nujeef for no 
less a space than three hours. Tho enemy defended ; 
the post veiy obstinately, keeping up an unceasing j 
fire of musketry from the mosque and the defences | 
in the garden. At last Sir CoUn ordered the plaro | 
to be stormed, which was effected in an intrepid 
gnanner by the 93d Iliglilandei's, a battalion of 
deiaehments, and the naval brigade. In his 
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dispatch, the commandcr-in-chief said: ‘Captain 
Peel led tip his heavy guns with extraordinary 
gallantry to within a few yards of the btdlding, to 
batter the massive stono-wfills. The withering fire 
of the Highlanders effectually covered the naval 
brigade from groat loss; hut it was an action 
almost unexampled in war. Captain Peel behaved 
very much as if he had been laying the S/tannon 
alongside an enemy’s frigate.’ 

Wliilo Sir Colin and his troops were thus 
engaged, Havelock contributed towards the success 
of the general plan by the capture of a range of 
buildings in advance of the palace of Furecd 
Buksh. It had been agi'ccd by signal and secret 
message, that as soon as Sir Colin should rcadi 
the Secunder Bagh, tlio outer wall of the advance 
garden of the Furood Buksh (Havelock’s most 
eastern jiost), in which tlio enemy bad hoforo 
mado several breaches, should bo blov.ui in by 
mines previously prepared; that two jiowcrful 
liattcries erected in tlio enclosure should then open 
on the insurgents in front; and that after the 
desired ctfect had been produced, the troops should 
storm two.buildings known as tlie Horn Kliana or 
Deer-houso and tlio Eiigiiio-liouso. This was suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished. At about cloven o’clock, 
the operations began. The mines were exploded ; 
the wall was demolished ; the works beyond were 
.‘-helled by mortars; two of the mines at the 
Hern Khaua were charged with destructive effect; 
and the infantrj'—eager for a little active work 
after being many weeks 2 ieiit up within their 
intrcnchmeiit—dashed through the Chuttur 
Munsil and canned all before them, capturing the 
several buildings which had been marked out by 
previous arrangement. 

Thus ended the important operations of Iho 
IGtli, sanguinary in Sir Coliti’s force, but much 
]c.ss so in that of Havelock—operations during 
which the Scoundcr Bagh, the Shah Nujeef, 
tlic 11 cm Kliana, the Engino-liouso, and many 
minor buildings, ivero captured. On the 17th, 
tiio commander-in-chief, after overcoming many 
obstacles, opened a communication between the 
canal and the left rear of a range of bamacks, 
that facilitated his subsequent proceedinp. Cap¬ 
tain Peel meanwhile bepn to operate with his 
now famous naval brigade against a building 
called in the maps the Mess-house—a largo strac- 
tiiro, defended by a ditch twelve feet broad, and 
scarped with masonry, and by a loopholcd mud- 
wall boyoud tho ditch. As a part of Sir Colin’s 
general plan—that of employing artillciy as much 
as possible, to save liis infantry—cannonading 
was continued for several hours apinst this Mesa- 
house ; and then it was stomed and taken without 
much difficulty by various detachments of tho 53d, 
tho 90th, the Pnnjanbees, and other regiments. This 
done, tho troops pressed forward with groat vigour, 
and lined a wall that separated the Mess-houso 
from the Motce Mehal (‘Pearl Palace’). This la^ 
named place consisted of a wide onolosufe contain¬ 
ing many buiklinp. Hero the enemy determined 


to make ono last desperate stand; they fought 
with energy and determination for an honr, but 
then gave way; Sir Colin’s troops broke'an opening 
tlirough tho wall, aided by the sappers, and then 
they poured through, mshing onward until they 
reached tho 2 )art of the city which for seven or 
eight weeks had been In the hands of Havelock. 
On the evening of this day the British found 
themselves in possession of nearly the whole river¬ 
side of Lucknow from tho iron bridge to the DU 
Kooslia. 

It may not be amiss here to mention that these 
operations during tho second decade of November 
were conducted by the following officers: Sir 
Colin Campbell commanded the whole. General 
Mansilold officiated as chief of the staff. Brigadier 
Hope Grant was in immediate comniaud of the 
column, formerly known as Greatlied’s, which 
constituted the chief part of Sir Colin’s force. 
Colonel Greathed, now raised to brigadier-general 
as a mark- of Sir Colm’s estimate of his services, 
commanded one of the brigades of infantry. 
Brigadiers Russell and Adrian Hope took two 
other inftintry brigades. Brigadier Little com¬ 
manded the cavalry, Brigadier Omuford the 
artillciy. Lieutenant Lennox tho engineers, and 
Captain Peel the naval brigade. Tho operations 
brought the honorary distinction of K.C.B. to 
Grant and Peel, who bocamo Sir James Hope 
Grant and Sir ■Willfani Peel. Sir Colin’s advance 
to the llcsidoncy, however, with the collateral 
struggles to which it gave rise, was severe in it.s 
results to his force, though less so than tlie opera¬ 
tions of Ontrain and Havelock in September, fic 
had to mourn the loss of 122 kiUed and 345 
wounded. Out of tliis number there were 10 
officers killed and 33 wounded. Sir Colin himself 
received a slight wound, but not such as to chock 
his activity for an hour.* The loss of tho enemy' 
was frightfully severe; the exact amount -was not 
known to the British, but it must have reached 
three or four thousand. 'I'hey fought at the 
Sccunder Bagh and the Shah Nnjoef with a fierce¬ 
ness wldoh rendered immense slaughter inevitable; 
for Peel’s powerful artillery s-wept them down 
fearfidly. 

AYhothcr the transports of joy tliat animated 
the British in Lucknow on tho 17th of November 
were equal in intensity to tiioso which had broken 
forth fifty-three days before, can never be c-xactly 
measured; men’s emotions are not suseoptiblo of 
such nice estimate. Suffice it to say, that m 
Inglis, on tho 25th of September, had warmly 
grasped the hands of his ddiverers Havelock and 
Outram; so did Outram, Havelock, and Inglis now 

* Iho nfflccra kilted verc iteutenont-oolanel IU<l4iilpta ; Cantabis 
Hardy, Wboatoroft,, Dalcell, and Lumoden; Uentchasto Mnynr, 
Frankiood, and Dobbi; l^aign Thont^n; and Jgidtliipmnn 
Daniel. The wounded were Sir Coim Camiftell i Brigadier KumcII j 
Lleatenant-eolonebXwart and Bate; Xajova Allaen and Bornstun; 
Captain* Alison, Anson, Orant, Uatnteond, Iravers, Walton, eud 
Burroughs; Uentenanta Salmond, Bltman, Ford, Bnlkett, Mnnro, 
French, Wynne, Cooper, Wdeh,-OoidsmitteWood, Faui, M-Queen, 
Oldheld, and Henderson; Enstg^ Watson, nwell, and kl'Nsmara; 
Midshipman laird A. P, OUnton j and Assistabb-surgean Veate*. 
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weleohio with all fervour Sir Colin Campbell and 
those who with h im had just fought their way 
through the hostile streets of Lucknow. Then, 
when a few hours had enabled the new-comers to 
spread forth some of the supplies which thmr com- 
inifsariat had provided, and the old inmates had 
done what little they could to render quiet eating 
mid drinking possible—then were experienced once 
again the luxuries of wheaten bread, fresh butter, 
.oranges, and other articles which are never 
luxuries save to tlioso who have been long unable 
to obtain them. And then the feast of letters 
and newspapers from England was scarcely less 
delightful; for so close had been the investment 
of the Residency, that the inmates had been 
practically shut- out from the world during the 
greater part of the summer and autumn. 

The jubilation was, however, soon ended. 
Almost immediately on Sir Colin’s arrival, an 
annonneemont was made that every European 
■was to leave Lucknow and retire to Cawnpore. 
Many in the garrison had fondly hoped that the 
Buoccss of the commander-in-chief would have 
restored British control over the city; that com¬ 
fort was about to succeed discomfort; that oSieers 
and civilians would rc.sumo their former duties 
under their former easy conditions ; and that the 
ladies and children might rest a while in quiet, 
to recover health and strength before retiring to 
Calcutta or to the Hills. But such was not to be. 
Ciuniibcll had come to Lucknow almost solely to 
liberate them ; and his plan of strategy—or, more 
probably, tho number of available troops at his 
command—did not permit him to leave his small 
force in tho Oudian capital; for there was hot 
work to look forward to. Tho enemy, notwith¬ 
standing their losses, still numbered fifty thousand 
fighting-men in and near Lucknow, sliewing no 
.symptoms of retreat, but rather a determination 
to defend tho rest of tho city street by street. To 
attack them further would have been to sacrifice a 
force already much reduced, and to risk the neces¬ 
sity for a third relief. Sir Colin issued au order, 
therefore, not only that all were to depart, but to 
depart quickly. Tho sick and wounded were to 
be removed directly from tho Residency to the l)il 
Koosha—a distance of four miles in a straight line, 
but five or six if it wore necessary to take a circui¬ 
tous route to avoid tho enemy; tho women and 
children were to follow tho same route on the next 
day; and the bulk of the soldiora were to depart 
•n’hon all else had been provided for. An encamp¬ 
ment was prcpai-ed in the Dil Koosha park, with 
sudi n®jcssaric3 and comforts as could bo hastily 
brought together for*iek, wounded, women, and 
children. Tho sojonm at the Dil Koosha was to 
be a brief epe, snfiacient only for tho otgauisation 
of a convoy to Cawnpore. Only a smaR amount 
of poi-sonal baggage was allowed for^h person; 
and thus those ■who possessed property were forced 
to leave most of it behind. Th« pi’operty, it is true, 
was very scanty; but tile garrison felt vexed at 
leaving even a trifle as a feoofy to the rebels. As 
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tho ordnance stores and the Company’s treasure 
(twenty-three lacs of rupees, safely preserved 
through all the trying scenes of half & year) wore 
to be removed to the Dil Koosha about the same 
time as the non-combatants, and as all this was to 
bo efl'ected without exciting the suspicions of the 
rebels, tho utmost vigilance and caution were 
needed. 

Tho exodus from tho Residency, and the escape 
to the Dil Koosha, through nearly the whole length 
of tho city of Lucknow, will never be forgotten by 
those who took part therein. Many delicate ladies, 
unprovided with vehicles or horses, had to ■walk 
over five or six miles of very rough ground, exposed 
art one jdacc to the fire of the enemy’s musketry. 
The authoress of the Lm^y's Diary, with two 
Ollier ladies, secured a carriage to convey them. 

‘ Wo had a jiair of starved horses of Mr Gubbins’s 
to drag us; but the wretclicd animals had been on 
sicgc-farc so long that they had forgotten the use 
of their logs, and had no strength, so came to a 
stand-still every five minutes, invariably choosing 
tho most dangerous parts of the road for their halt. 
At one place we were under so hot a firo that wo 
got out and ran for our lives—leaving tho vchiclo 
to its fate; and two poor natives, who wore hcl])iiig 
to push it on behind, were shot. At the Furecd 
Buksh wo had to w-ait a long time, as the carnage 
could not bo got through a gateway till some stores 
wore clcai’cd away. Some of tho oflieers of the 
9<ith invited us inside, and gave us wine and 
water, which was very refreshing. Wo walked 
after that every step of the way to Secunderabad 
[Socundor Bagh], where wo all had to wait several 
hours till doolies arrived to take on all the women; 
and M’o proceeded under a strong escort to Dil 
Koosha. The road to Secunderabad was frightfully 
dangerous in places. In one spot we were passing 
a 24-ponndcr manned by some sailors of the naval 
brigade; they all called out to ns to bend tow and 
run as fast as wo could; we had hardly done so 
when a volley of grajjo wlii/xcd over our heads and 
struck a wall boyoutk At Secunderabad wo found 
Iho place overflowing with women and children of 

tho Lucknow garrison.At about nine o’clock 

I'.M. we started again in doolies. Tho crowd and 
confusion were excessive, the enemy hovering 
round and firing occasional shots, and *we were 
borne along in the most solemn silence ; the only 
sounds were the tramp, tramp, tramp of the doolie- 
bearers and the screaming of the jackals. It was 
an awful time; one felt as if one’s life bung in 
a balance, with tho fate wo had so long dreaded; 
but our merciful Father, who has protected us 
through so many and great dangers, brought ii.s in 
safety to Dil Koosha, where wo arrived about t\yo 
o’clock in the morning.’ They found shelter in 
tho hastily prepared Dil Koosha encampment, 
already mentioned; and then, for the first time 
daring five months, they snatched a little sleep 
beyond the Residency intrencluncnt. Mrs (now 
Lady) Ingi^is behaved on this occasion in a manner 
■worthy of tjer name; a doolie or hospital-litter was 




iMprod for lier acooDimod«tioa; batahe 

lu iMnler that the sick aaod wounded ^ 
better attended to. Mr Beee prea «n exbwt &' 0 ||| 
a letter of this lady, in wbieb the incidents of the 
day oi'o narrated nearly in tbh same terms as by 
the chaplain’s wife; but the following few addi* 
tional facts may bo given: ‘The road was quite 
safe except in throe places, where it was overlooked 
by the enemy’s position, and where w'o had to run. 
One poor woman was wounded at one of these 
places. We arrived at Secunder Bagh about six, 
and found every one assembled tliere, awaiting an 
escort and doolies to carry os on. When 1 tell 
you that upwards of two thousand men had been 
hastily buried there the day before, you can fancy 

what a place it wa.'*.Wc were regaled with 

tea and plenty of milk, and bread and butter— 
luxuries we had not enjoyed since the comnienco- 
meut of our troubles. At ten o’clock we recom¬ 
menced our journey; most of the ladies were in 
palanquins, but we liad a coveml-cart drawn 
by two obstinate bullocks. We had a force of 
infantry and cavalry with us, but had not pro¬ 
ceeded half a mile when the column was halted, 
and an order sent back for reinforcements; some 
noise was heard, and it was believed we might be 
attacked. However, it proved a false alarm ; and 
after two disagreeable and rather anxious hours, 
we arrived safely at the Dil Koosha, and wore 
quartered in tents pitched for our reception.’ The 
charnel-house at the Hecundcr liagh, mentioned in 
this extract, was the place where most of the 
slaughter of the enemy had occurred, and where 
the dead bodies had Iieen hastily interred; the 
alinosphoro around it was for many days in a 
frightful state. 

The military movement in this evacuation of the 
Residency was spoken of by Sir Colin, in his official 
dispatch, as something masterly. He told how 
Outranfto planned that each corps and regiment, 
each detacliment and picket, should be able to 
march out silently in tlic dead of the night, without 
exciting suspicion among the myriads of enemies 
near; and yet that there should be guns and 
riflemen so iwsted as to repel the enemy if they 
sliould attempt any serious molestation of the 
retiring troops. It must be remembered that 
Outraiu and Havelock’s gallant and much-enduring 
men had many things to efifoct after the non- 
combatants hail departed from the Residency. 
They were called upon to bring away as many of 
the stores as could conveniently be conveyed, and 
to destroy those which, if left behind, would too 
much strengthen the enemy; they hail to *escort 
and protect their weaker companions, and to 
maintain a bombardment of Uie Kaiser Bagh and 
otlier posts, to deceive the enemy. The last of the 
men came out as quietly and cautiously as possible, 
in the dead of tho night between the 22d and 
2)d of November, leaving lights burning, that tlio 
departure might not be suspected. They silently 
passed through the streets and roads, pnd safely 
reached tho Dil Koosha. Captain Watcni^in, through 


(tome miseosceptiofi, was left bdiind, and found 
himself, 'Ut two o’clock in the mornihg, the only 
living maiu in tho intrenched position which bad 
lately been so crow’ded. The situation was a tcr- 
' rible <»ie, surrounded as lie was by fifty thousand 
vindictive armed enemies. In an agony of mind, 
he ran past tho Tarec Kothee, the Furced Buksli, 
the Chuttur Munril, the Motee Mchal, ihe Secuu- 
der Bagh, mid tlio Martini^re, to the l)il Koosha, 
which he voaobed in a state of mental and bodily^ 
prostration. Sir Colin was among the last to 
leave the place. So cleverly was the evacuation 
managed (without the loss of one man), that 
tho enemy continued to fire into tho Residency 
enclosure long after tho British had quitted it. 
Wiiat the scene was among the women and chil¬ 
dren, wo have just been informed; wbat it was 
among tho soldiers, is well described in a letter 
from one of tho officers: ‘ An anxious niplit indeed 
that was! We left at twelve o’clock, having with¬ 
drawn all our guns from position, so that if the 
scoundrels had only corao on, we should have had 
to light every inch of our way while retiring; but 
tho liand of rrovidcncc, which had watched the 
little garrison for .so long a time, never left it to 
flic last. The eye of the wicked was blinded while 
wo marched breathlessly with beatim; hearts from 
our post, and, forming info lino, walked through 
the narrow dcfile.s and trenches leading from the 
ever-meinorable Bailey guard. Out wo wont, 
while the enemy’s guns still pounded the old wall, 
and while tho bullets stiU whistled over the build¬ 
ings ; and, after a six miles’ walk in ankle deep 
sand, we were halted in a field and told to make 
ourselves comfoitable for the night. Here wo 
were in a pretty jilight. Nothing to cover our¬ 
selves, w'hile the cold was intense; so wo lay dowii 
like so many sheep huddled together to keep our¬ 
selves warm, and so lay till the morning, when we 
rose stiff and cold, with a pretty jirospect of the 
chance of finding our servants in a camp of OC'OO 
men.’ 

The world-renowned ‘Residency’ at Lucknow 
being thus abandoned, it may be well to give in a 
note* Sir James Outram’s comments on the eight 

* *Iftinnw«rc of no parallel to our serio^iofmlncsin motlom war. 
Twenty.oue shafts, nggresratin^ 200 feet in depth, and .liPI (t of 
gallery, have hocii executed. The enemy advanced tuTiity mines 
against tho palaces and outposts; of these they exploded three, 
which caused ua loss of life, and two which did no injury; seven 
ha%‘e been blown in; and out of seven others the enemy have been 
(hivon, and their gnUciica taUen po8so”<:!on of by our miners- 
results of which the engineer department may well be proud. 'J*ho 
reports and plans forwarded by Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.U , 
and now submitted to his excellency, will explain how a lUtc of 
gardens, courts, and dwelling-houses, wlthodt forttticd mcrinto, 
without flanking defences, and closely connected with the build¬ 
ings of A city, h»s been maintainedifor eight weeks in a certain 
degree of security; notwithstanding the close and constant nius- 
ketry.flro front loopholed walls and windows, often aUhiuthuty 
yards, and from every lofty building within rifle-range, and 
notwithstanding a frequ^t &ough desultory ftcd uf roundvshot 
and gropo from guns posted at various distances, l^om seventy to 
live hundred yards. This resi^ hfts boon obttined by the sk Ji and 
courage of the e^ineer and qurtermaeter-generars deparvinents, 
aoaloualy aided % the brave oilioerff and siddlera, who ha^o div 
placed the same codl determination and dioorful nlacrity in flie 
toils of the trench and amid the oonoealed dmigers of the inuio 
that they had previously exhibited 'when forcing their way into 
l/ucknow at tlxc point of the bayonet, and amid a most murderous 
fire.* • 
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weeks’ defence of that plae^,'- as a sequel te 
Brigadier Inglis's account (p, 336) of the previous 
throe monUis’ defence before Outram arrived. To 
Outran! was due the planning and execution of 
the strategical movement by which the evacuation 
of the Residency was accomplished. The com¬ 
mander-in-chief, in a general order issued on the 
23d, thus spoke of it: ‘ The movement of retreat 
last night, by which the final rescue of the garrison 
jvjis effected, was a model of discipline and exact¬ 
ness. The consequence was, that the enemy was 
completely deceived, and the force retiied by a 
narrow, tortuous lane—the only line of retreat 
open—in the face of fifty thousand enemies, 
without molestation.’* 

Great and universal was the grief throughout 
the camp when the rumour rapidly spread that 
Havelock, the gallant Christian soldier, was dead. 
He shared the duties of Outram at the Dil Koosha 
on the 23d and 24th, but died tho next day, 
.stricken down by dy.sontoiy, brought on by over- 
fatiguc. All men talked of him as a religious as 
well as- a brave man—as one, more than most 
men of his time, who resembled some of the 
Puritans of tho sixtccntli, and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. A few words may give the outline of his 
c.iroor. Henry Havelock was born near Sunder¬ 
land in i7f)5. He was educated at the Cliartcr- 
houso, and then studied for tlie bar for a short 
time; but afterwards .Tdoj)ted the military pro¬ 
fession, following the example of his elder brother 
■\Villiani. Ho entered tho 9r>th regiment just after 
the battle of Waterloo, and duiing forty-two years 
saw a good deal of active service. After serving 
eight years in tho United Kingdom, he exchanged 
into the 13th regiment, and went to India in 1823. 
lie joined in tho first Burmese war, of which ho 
afterwarcks wrote and published a narrative. He 
served in various capacities twenty-three years 
before lie l)ocamc a ca]>tain, having no patronage 
in high places to facilitate his advancement. 
Then ho served in the Afghan campaign, of 
which ho wrote a memoir; and took a leading 
])aj-t in the memorable defence of Jelalabad. 
Rising graduiilly in ofiico and in influence, he 
served in later periods at Gwalior, Moodkee, 
Ferozshah, Sohraon, the Sutlej, and other scenes 
of battle. When the Persian war broke out at the 
clo.se of 1856, he was put in command of one 
division of the Anglo-Indian army; and when 
that war ended, he returned to India. What he 
achieved during 1867 the foregoing pages have 
shewn. All classes in England mourned his death. 
The Duke of Cambridge as commander-in-chief, 

^ The fate of the few English prisoners at Lucknow la not clearly 
traceable; but ono account has stated that four Englishmen were 
put to death on tiie night when tho Besidehey was dniUly etaou* 
ated. ^Vhen the English troops, the women end children, the 
guns and baggage, and a quarter of a million sterling in iHvep, had 
safely reached thu Dtl Koosha, the leaders among the rebels beo^o 
enragod beyond measure at A manoourre which eompietely balked 
tbem. A few of them rushed to tho Kaiser Bagh, where the unfor* 
tunatc prisoners were confined, tied four of tiiem-oSlrMountstuart 
•lacksoii, Mr Orr, Mr Barnes, and Sergeant MairUn-'to guns, and 
b!ew them away. The ladies wore said to have been spared at the 
intorcdsslon of one of the begums or princesses of Oude. 


Lords Palmerston and Paamure os ministers of 
the crown, the l^rl of Beriby as ciiief represent¬ 
ative of the party at that- time in opp<»ition, the 
Court of Directors, the Court of Proprietors, the 
coriToration of London, public functionaries and 
municipal bodies, religious and missionary societies 
—all sought to pay respect to the noble soldier 
who was at once pious, daring, and skilful. His 
widow, made Lady Havelock in virtue of his 
knighthood, received a pension of JEIOOO a year, 
llis son received a b.aronetey from the Queen, the 
rank of majo'- from the commander-in-ehief, and 
a pension of £1000 a year from the House of 
Commons. 'Ilie public afterwaids took up the 
subject of a monument to the hero, and a pro¬ 
vision for his daughters, as matters not unworthy 
of support by voluntaiy efforts independent of the 
government. With or without a monument, th% 
name of Henry Havelock will be held in grateful 
remembrance by tho nation. 

Sir Colin Campbell, like all around him, 
mourned the loss of his gallant coadjutor ; but his 
thoughts had no time to dwell on that topic. Ho 
had to think of the living, to plan the march from 
tho Dil Koosha to the Alum Bagh, and thence 
onward to Cawnpore. Certain state-prisoners had 
to bo guivrdcd, as M'cll as the women and children, 
tho sick and the wounded, the treasure and the 
stores, ’fhe whole army was thrown into two 
divisions: one under Brigadier Hope Grant, to 
form an escort from tho Dil Koosha to the Alum 
Bagh ; tlic other, under Outram, to keep the enemy 
at bay until the convoy was safely on its road. It 
was on the 24th that this novel and picturesque 
proces-sion set out. Tho distance to the Alum B.agh 
was about four miles; and over the whole length 
of very rough road was a stream of bullock- 
carriage.s, palanquins, carts, camels, elephants, guns, 
.ammunition and store wagons, soldiers, sailors 
(of the naval brigade), sick, wounded, women, 
children, and prisoners. The delays were groat, 
the stoppages many, tho fatigue distressing, the 
dust annoying; and all gladly rested their weary 
limbs at the Alum Bagh when nighf came. 

It had been fully intended to afford the troops and 
their convoy several days’ repose at the Alum Bagh; 
but on'the 27th, Sir Colin was surprised to hear 
very heavy firing in the ’direction of Cawnpore. No 
news had reached him from that place for several 
days; therefore fearing some disaster, he felt it 
necessary to push forward as quickly as possible. 
Leaving Outram in command of part of the force 
at the Alum Bagh, and placing the rest under (bo 
immediate command of Hope Grant, he resumed hi.s 
march at nine o’clock on tho moining of the 28tb. 
Messages now reached him, telling of a reverse 
which General Windham had suffered at Cawn¬ 
pore, at the hands of the Gwalior mutineers. Sir 
Colin hastened forward, convoy and all; but he 
and a few officers took the «t.art, and gallopwl on 
to Cawnpore that same night. The nature of 
Windham’sl disaster will come for notice in tho 
next chaptA'; here wo have only tq speak of its 
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immediate effect upon Sir Colin’s plans. The 
enormous train of helpless -vromen, children, sick, 
and wounded, could cross the Ganges and quit 
Oude only by a bridge of boats; if that were broken, 
the result might be tragical indeed. Orders were 
sent for the heavy guns to hurry on, and to take up 
such a position as would prevent the enemyfrom 
destroying or attacking the bridge; while a 


force of infantry, cavalry, and horse-artillery was 
to cross quickly, and command the Cawnpore end 
of the bridge, llappily aU this was effected just in 
time. When the passage was rendered sale, the 
artillery, the remaining troops, and the non-com¬ 
batants, were ordered to file over the bridge; this 
they did, occupying the bridge in a continuous 
stream for thirty AoKra—unmolested, owing to Sir 



Colin’s prompt plans, by the enemy’s guns. All 
having safely crossed, the troops encamped around 
the ruinous old intrenchmont rendered memorable 
by the gallant spirit and hapless fate of Bir Hugh 
Wlioolcr; while the women, children, sick, and 
wounded, were )iut temporarily into occujiation of 
the old foot-artillery lines. 

Although Sir Colin Campbell abandoned Luck¬ 
now for a while, he did not abandon the Alum 
Bagli. This ]iost, a compact enclosure, capable 
of being defended on all sides, would afford an 
important base for future operations if maintained. 
Taking Hope Grant’s division back with him to 
Cawnpore, ho left. Oulram with three to four 
thousand men to hold the Alum Bagh against all 
odds, furnishing him with as large a supply as 
possible of provisions and stores. Tliis force con¬ 
sisted of all the remaining or available companies 
of Il.M. 5tli, 78th, 84th, and OOtlf foot, the 
Madras Europoauc, the Ferozporo mkhs, three 


ficld-battcrics, some heavy guns, two squadrons 
of the military train acting as dragoons, and a 
body of irregular cavalry. While the enemy 
were busily engaged in refortifyiug the city, so 
as to make it more formidable than ever, Sir 
James was ihaking the Alum Bagh proof against 
all their attacks. The position thus occupied 
included not only the Alum Bagh itself, but a 
standing camp about three-quarters of a mile 
distant, and the bridge of Bunttee, which was 
separately held by 400 Madras sepoys and two 
guns. 

Serious work and anxious thoughts occupied the 
mind of tlio commander-in-chief. He could do 
little in active military operations while so many 
helpless beings were depending on him for pro¬ 
tection. Hence the sojourn of those wdio, from 
sex, age, or sickness, could render no active service 
at Cawnpore, was rendered as brief as possible. 
Vehicles, animals, provisions, and stores, were 
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qnickly collected; and on the 3d of December the 
march was resumed towards Allahabad—under 
an escort of H.M. 84th foot, two guns, and some 
cavalry. How the released Europeans fared on 
their journey; how they were cheered and greeted 
at Allahabad; how they felicitated themselves on 
once again sleeping in safety; and how they 
ultimately reached Calcutta by steamers on the 
Ganges—need not Ub told in detail. Let it suffice 
J;o say that when the ladies and children, with the 
invalided officers, who had passed through so 
wonderful a series of events, were approaching 
Calcutta, Lord Canning issued a notification, in 
which he said; ‘ No one will wish to obtrude upon 
those who are under bereavement or sickness any 
show of ceremony which shall impose fatigue or 
pain. The best welcome which can be tendered 
upon such an occasion is one which shall break 
in as little as possible upon privacy and rest. But 
the rescue of these sufferers is a victory beyond 
all price; and in testimony of the public joy with 
which it is hailed, and of the admiration with 
which their heroic endurance and courage arc 
viewed,’ it was ordered that a royal salute should 
bo fired from the ramparts of Fort- William as 
soon as the steamer arrived; that all ships-of-war 
in the river should bo dressed in honom- of 
tho day; that officers would be appointed to 
conduct the passengers on shore; and that the 
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state-baigos of the governor-general should be in 
attendance, 

. Thus ended a great achievement. Tho women, 
children, sick, and wounded, who had to be 
brought away from the very heart of a city 
swarming with deadly enemies, and escorted 
through a country beset by mutinous sepoys and 
rebellious chieftains, were not fewer than two 
thousand in number. Let it be remembered, that 
wliile tliis helpless train of persons was on the 
way through Oude, behind them was the enormous 
hostile force of Lucknow, while in front of them 
were the Gwalior mutineers flushed by a recent 
victory. That all should have passed through this 
perilous ordeal with scarcely the loss of one life, 
reflects lasting credit on the generals who planned 
and executed tho maneeuvrq^ Of the five noble 
officers whose names are imperishably connected 
with tho extraordinary.sieges and defences of 
Lucknow—Inglis, Havelock, Neill, Outram, and 
Campbell—two fell before tho grateful thanks of 
their countrymen at home could reach them ; but 
the remainiug three, when Christmas arrived, had 
the infinite satisfaction of knowing that their 
arduous labours had been rewarded by the safe 
arrival, at or near Calcutta, of the tender and 
weakened, the broken-down and invalided—those 
who had so long formed the European community 
in the Lucknow Residency. 




Caranagh's Adreviurc .—At p. 362 it is mentioned that 
Mr C.-ivaniiKh, an nncovonantecl civil servant of the Com- 
jaiiy in the Kesidcncy at Lucknow, volunteered to make 
the iicrilons journey from that post to the cominander- 
in-rliief'u ciinip many miles beyond the Alum Bagh, in 
order tr establish more complete correspondence between 
Sir James Outram and Sir Colin Campbell than was 
po.s3ible by the simple medium of a small note enclosed in 
a quill. Mr Cavanagli’s account of his hair-breadth run 
was afterwards published in the Blue-books; and as it 
all'ords a good idea of the state of Lucknow and' its 
environs at the time, we will reprint it here ; 

‘AVbile passing through the iatronchmont of Lucknow, 
about ten o’clock a. m. on the 9th inst., I learned that a spy 
had come in from Oawnpore, and that he was going back in 
the night as far as the Alum Bagh with dispatches to bis 
excellency, Sir Colin Campbell, the eotomander-in-chief, 
who, it was said, was approaching Lucknow with 6000 or 
6000 men. 

‘ I sought out tlie spy, whose name is Kanoujoe Lall, and 
who was in the court of the deputy-commissioner of Duria- 
had before the outbreak in Oude. He had taken letters 
from the intrenehment before, but I had never seen him 
till now. 1 found him intelligent, and imparted to him my 
desire to venture in disguise to the Alum Ba^ in his com¬ 
pany. Ho hesitated a great deal at acting as my guide, W 
made no attempt to exaggerate the dangers of the road, 
lie merely urged that there -s'os more ebiuee of detection 
by our going together, and propoeed that we should take 
different roads, and meet outside ot the city, to which I 
oiqecled. I left him to transact some businoss, my mind 
dwelling all the time on the means of aocompfishing my 
oiijeiit. 


‘ 1 had, some days previously, witnessed the preparation 
of plans which were being mode by direcUon of Sir James 
Outram to assist the commandej-in-c)iiof iu his march into 
Lucknow for the relief of the besieged, an<l it then oonurrod 
to mo that some one with the requisite local knowledge 
ought to attempt to reach his excellency’s camp beyond or at 
the Alum BagL Tho news of Sir Colin Campbell’s advance 
revived tho idea, and I miido up my mind to go myself at 
two o’clock, after finishing the business 1 was engaged upon. 
I mentioned to Colonel E. Napier, chief of Sir .Tamos 
On tram’s staff, tlmt I was willing to proceed through the 
enemy to the Ahun Bagh, if the general thought my doing so 
would be of service to the oommander-in-chief. He was 
surprised at the offer, and. seemed to regard the enterprise 
as fraught with too much danger to be assented to; but he 
did me the favour of communicating the offer to Sir James 
Outraui, because he considered that my seal deserved to be 
brought to his notice. 

‘Sir James did not enconras?! me to undertake llic 
joumoy, declaring that he thought it so daiigcrous that he 
would not himself have asked anyoffleer to attcmjit it. 1, 
however, spoke so confidently of Buccess, and treated tlio 
dangers so lightly, that he at last yielded, an<l did me (be 
honour of adding, that if I succeeded in reaching the 
commaader-in-chie^ my knowledge would Iw .a gi-cat help 
to him. 

‘ I secretly ammged for a disguise, so that my dep.arturo 
mi(fiit not be known to my wife, us sbe w.is not «iill etiongh 
to bear the prospect of an eternal sepaiation. When 1 left 
home, about seven o’clock in the CTeniug. she thought I 
was gone on duty for the night to the mines; for X was 
working as am assistant field-engineer, by order of Sir James 
Outram. 1 > 
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‘ By haU-p«st seven o’clock my disguise was completed, 
and when I entered the room of Colonel Napier, no one in 
it recognised me. I was dressed as a hadmasb, or as an 
irregular soldier of the city, with sword and shield, native- 
mole shoes, tight trousers, a yellow silk'koortah over a tight- 
fitting white muslin shirt, a yeilow-ooloared chints sheet 
thrown ronnd my shonlders, a cream-coloured turban, and 
a white waistband or kumnrbnnd. My face, down to the 
shoulders, and my hands, to the wrists, were coloured with 
lampblack, the cork used being dipped in oil to cause the 
colour to adhere a little. I could get notking better. 1 had 
little confidence in the disguise of my features, and I trusted 
more to the darkness of the night; hut Sir dames Outram 
and his stxff seemed satisfied. After lieing provided with 
a small donhle-iiarrelled pistol, aud a pair of broad pyjamahs 
over the tight drawers, I proceeded with Kanoujeo Ball to 
tlio right bank of the river ffoomtee, running north of our 
intrenchment, acoompauied by Captain Hardingc, of the 
irregular cavalry. 

‘ Here we undressed and quietly forded the river, which 
was only about four and a half feet deep, and about a 
hundred yards wide at this point. My courage failed me 
while in the water, and if my guide liad been within reach, 
T should perhaps have pulled him back and abandoned 
the enterprise ; bat he waded quickly through the stream. 
Ileaching the opposite liank, wo went crouching up a 
ilitrli for three hundred yards, to a grove of low trees on 
the edge of a pond, where we stopped to dress. While we 
were here, a man came down to the pond to wash, and 
went away again without observing us. 

‘ My confidence now returned to me, and with my tulwar 
resting on my shoulder we advanced into the huts in' 
front, where I accosted a matchlockman, who answered to 
my remark that the night was cold: “ It is very cold—in fact, 
it is a cold night." I passed him, adding that it would be 
colder by and by. 

‘After going six or seven hundred yartls further, we 
reached tlie iron bridge over the Goomtoc, where we 
wore stopped and called over by a native oftioor who was 
seated in an upper-storied bouse, and eecmed to be in 
command of a cavalry picket, whoso horses wore near the 
place saddled. My guide advanced to the light, and I 
stayed a little hack in the shade. After being told that 
wo had come from Mundcou—our old cantonment, and 
then in the i)o.sseasion of the enemy—and that wo were 
going into the city to onr homes, he let us proceed. Wo 
continued on along the left bank of the river to the stone 
bridge, W'hich is about eight or nine hundred yards from 
the iron bridge, pa.ssing nnnnticed through a number of 
sepoys and matcblockmen, some of whom were escorting 
persons of rank iu palanquins preceded by torches. 

‘ Recrossing the Gooratee by the stone bridge, we went by 
a sentry unobservtd, who was closely questioning a dirtily 
dressed native, .and into the ohowk or principal street of the 
city of liucknow, which was not illuminated as much ns it 
used to bo previous to the siege, nor was it so crowded. 
I jostled against several armed men in the street without 
U'ing spoken to, and only met one guard of seven sepoys, 
whu Avere amusing themselves with some women of 
ple,asurc. 

‘ When issuing from the city into the country, w« were 
challenged by a ohowkeedar, or watchman, who, without 
stopping us, merely asked who we were. The part of the 
city traversed that night by me seemed to have been 
deserted by at least a third of its inhabitants. 

‘ I was in great spirits when we reached the green fields, 
into which I hail not been for five months. Everything 
aronnd us sjnelt sweet, and a carrot I took from tho road¬ 
side was the most delicious I had over tasted. I gave vent 
to my feelings in a conversation with Kanoujeo tall, who 
joined in my admiration of the province of Oude, and 
lamentation that it was now in the hands of wretches 
whose misgovornment and rapacity were ruining it. 

‘ A further walk of a few miles was aoeomplisbod in high 
spirits. But there was trouble before us. Wg^ had taken 
the wrong roiul, and were now quite out of out way in the 
Dil Koosha rark,.wliicli svaa occupied by the enemy. I went 


within twenty yards of two guns to see what strength they 
were, and returned to the guide, wdio was in great alarm, 
and begged I would not dlstntrt him heoause of the mis¬ 
take, as it was caused by his anxiety to take me away from 
the pickets of the enemy. I bade him not to he frightened 
of me, for I was not annoyed, as studi accidents were not 
unfreqnent even when there was no danger to he avoided. 
It was now about midnight. 'We endeavoured to persuade 
a culrivator, who was watching his crop, to shew ns the way 
for a short distance, hut he urged old age and lameness ; 
and another, whom I peremptorily fcld to come with us, 
ran off screaming, and alarmed the whole village. We next 
walked quickly away into the canal, running under the 
Char Bagh, in which I fell several times, owing to my shoes 
being wet aud dippery and my feet sore. The shoes were 
hard and tight, and had rUbbed the skin off my toes, and 
cut into the ficsb aboveitho heels. 

‘ In two hours more we were again in the right direction, 
tAvo women in tho village we passed having kindly helped 
us to find it. About two o’clock we reached an advanced 
picket of sepoj's, who told us the way, after asking where 
we had eomc from, and whither we were going. I thongfat 
it safer to go up to tho picket, than to try to pass them 
unobserved. 

‘Knnoujoe Ball now liogged I A»'Ould not press bim to 
take me into tho Alnm Bagh, as he did not know the way 
in, and the enemy Avere strongly posted around the place. 
I was tired, and iu pain from the shoes, and would there¬ 
fore have preferred going into the Alum Bagh; but, as the 
guide feared attempting it, I desired him to go on to the 
camp of the commander-in-chief, which he said was near 
Bunnoe (a village eighteen miles from Lucknow) upon the 
Cawnpore road. The moon had risen by this time, and aa’o 
could see well ahead. 

‘ By three o’clock we ariiA-ed at a grove of mango-trees, 
situated on a plain, in which a man was singing at the top 
of his voice. I thought he was a villager, but he got 
alarmed on hearing us approach ; and astonished us, too, 
by calling out a guard of twenty-five sepoys, all of whom 
asked questions. Kanoujeo Ball here lost he.art for the first 
time, and threw away the letter intrusted to him for Sir 
Colin Campbell. I kept mine safe In my turban. We 
satisfied the guard tliat Ave were poor men travelling to 
Umroula, aArilliige two miles this side of the chief .s camp, 
to inform a friend of the death of his brother by a shot 
from the British intrenchment at Lucknow, and tliey told 
us the road. They appeared to be greatly relieved on dis¬ 
covering that it was not their terrible foe, who was only a 
few miles in advance of them. We went in the direction 
indicated by them, and after walking for half on hour wc 
got into a jheel or swamp, which are numerous aud large 
in Oude. We had to wade through it for two hours up to 
onr waists in water, and through weeds ; for before we 
found out that we were in a jheel, we bad gone too far to 
recede. I was nearly exhausted on getting out of the 
water, having made great exertions to force onr Avay through 
the weeds, and to prevent the colour being washed off my 
face. It was nearly gone from my hands. 

‘I now rested for fifteen minutes, despite the remon¬ 
strances of the guide, and went forward, passing between 
two pickets of the enemy, who had no sentries thrOAvn out. 
It was near four o’clock in the morning when I stopped at 
the corner of a tope or grove of trees to sleep for an hour, 
which Knnoujee Ball entreated I would not do; hAit 1 
thought he OA’errated the danger, and, lying down, I told, 
him to see if there was any one in the grove who would 
tell him where we then were. 

‘ We had not gone far when I heard the English chal¬ 
lenge “ Who comes there ?’ with a native accent. We had 
reached a British cavalry outpost; my eyes filled Airith joyful 
tears, and I shook the Sikh ofifioer in charge of the picket 
heartily by the hand. The old soldier was as pleased as 
myself when he heard whence I had come; and he was 
good enough to send two of his men to eondnet me to the 
camp of the advance-guard. An officer of her Majesty’s 
9th Bancors, who was Arisiting his pickets, met me on tho 
way, and took me to his tent, where I got dry stockings'and 
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tivDscrs, And, w)iat 1 much needed, a glass of biandy—s 
liquor I hod not tasted for nearly two mjmths. 

' 1 thanked God for haring ^ely conducted me through 
this dangerous euteriwise, and Eanoujee LaU for the courage 
and intelligence with which be had conducted himself 
during this taking night. When we were questioned, he let 
me speak as little as possible. He always had a ready 
answer, and I feel that I am indebted to him in a great 
measure more than to myself for my eecape. It will give 
me great satisfaction to hear that he has been euitably 
rewaided. 

^ ‘In uudertakinff this enterprise, I was actuated by a 
sense of duty, believing that 1 could be of use to his excel¬ 
lency tlie commander-in-dhief when approaching, for its 
relief, the besieged gartisoninwhich hod heroically resisted 
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the attack of thirty Uiues its own number for nearly five 
months, within a weak and irregular intrenehment ; and, 
secondly, because 1 was anxious to perform some service 
which would insure to me idle honour of wearing our Most 
Gracious Majesty’s Cross. 

‘ My reception hy Sir Colin Campbell and his staff was 
cordi^ and kind to the utmost degree ; and if I never have 
more than the remembrance of their condescension and of 
the heartfelt congmtulation of Sir James' Outram and of 
all the officers of his garrison on my safe return to them-"! 
Bhall not repine, though to ho sure having the Victoria 
Cross would make me a prouder and a happier man, 

‘jAutis Catanaoii. 

‘ Canijii, Alum Bat/k, Nov. 24 .’ 



OnoCT or Mahaatta Aa«i.-rrom Iho CollccUon of Sir S. Meyrlck: a a, Helmet; h, Sword; c, Mwket; 
d, Kniie and Sbeatli; e, Usee; f, Shield. 


CHAPTER IXIL 


CLOSING EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


expedition of Sir Colin 
Campbell to Lucknow in Novom- 
I ber, followed by the extraordinary 
^rescue of the British residents at 
^^Ihat city, formed an episode in the 
Jfhistory of the Indian Revolt well 
worthy of being treated singly and 
separately from other matters. This 
’havingbeen done, the present chapter may 
conveniently be devoted to the closing events 
of tlic year in other places, touching only upon 
such occurrences as immediately affected the 
mutiny or the plans for its suppression. As in 
the former chapters *■—relating, the one to July 
and August, and the other to September, and 
October—the survey (applicable in this case to 
November and December) may usefully begin in 
the Calcutta provinces, and thence travel west¬ 
ward. 



Calcutta itself, for reasons more than once 
stated, was not likely to be materially affected by 
mutinous proceedings. The interests of the native 
towns-peoplc, concerned in supplying the wants of 
a larger number of Europeans than resided at any 
other city in India, led them to prefer scenes Of 
quiet, even if 'the Bengalee character had been 
more warlike than is its wont j while the frequent 
lauding of British troops from other shores kept 
in awe such of the sepoy soldiers as still remained 
in arms. A naval squadron anchored in the 
Hoogly, with sufficient power of metal to batter 
the city to ruins if danger arose. The natives, 
except a few of fanatical character, were more 
disposed to seek for holiday than for war; and 
holiday occasionally foil to their share, in the 
proceedings of the British themselves. On one 
day, towards the close of November, there were 
4500 British troops temporarily garrisoned at 
Calcutta, and 11 ships-of-war anchored in the 
rivci'. The troops comprised H.M. 19th, 20th, 
42d, 51th, 79th, and 97th regiments of foot, or 
porlions of them, together with one battalion of 
the GOth Rifles, and one of the Rifle brigade. A 
review of most of these fine troops war? held on 


the Calcutta volunteers’ parade-ground, before the 
journey to the upper provinces commenced. The 
Calcutta government commenced operations for 
reorganising the vast regions which had been 
tlirown into confusion by tho Revolt. A ]>lan was 
sketched out for separating tho divisions of Delhi 
and Meerut from the Northwest Provinces, and 
transferring them to tlic government of the Pun- 
jaub—in order that they might shai'o in the pecu¬ 
liar system of executive rale whicli had been found 
to work well itt tlie Punjaub, under the energetic 
Control of Sir John Lawrence. The rest of the 
fhis ..— - 1(1 pe permanently 

VI —xatuinn. Another proceeding on the ])art 

of the government was to send out a commission 
to tho Andaman Islands, to examine how far they 
were suited as a penal settlement for rebeks or 
traitors sentenced to transportation; the commis¬ 
sion comprised naval and medical officers, who 
were empowered to select a spot healthy in 
situation and easily defended. 

In tho easternmost districts of India, mutiny 
shewed itself in small degree, It could hardly he 
other than slight, however; for the Hindustani 
troops were few In number, and tho general popu¬ 
lation not ill affected. Three companies of the 
34th Bengal native infantry, it will he remem¬ 
bered,* were stationed at Chittagong at the very 
beginning of the troubles in March and April; 
they not only remained faitliful when the other 
companies of the same regiment became mutinous 
at Berhampore, but made a very high-flown 
declaration of their loyalty. After remaining ‘ true 
to tjicir salt’ throughout the whole of tho summer 
and autumn, these three companies at length 
yielded to the general mania. They broke out 
into mutiny at Chittagong on the 18th of Novem¬ 
ber, burnt their lines, blew up the magaaine, 
looted the treasury, and commenced a search for 
Europeans. These latter escaped, chiefly in boats 
upon the river. The mutineers then released the 
convicts from the jail, and decamped. They moved 
northward, apparently tending toward Tipperah, 
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where a petty rajah held his court. Directly this 
was known, Major Byng, commanding a Silhet 
native regiment, marched down from the hills, 
and met the mutineers. A brief conflict ensued, 
ill which the major unfortunately received a 
mortal wound; but the misguided men of the 
34th, meeting with no kind of sympathy from 
the Silhetees, wore almost wholly annihilated 
within a few days. 

* There wore at that time two companies of the 
73d native regiment at Dacca; and as soon as the 
authorities received from the magistrate of Chitta¬ 
gong nows of what had occurred at the last-men- 
tioiicd jilace, they resolved to disarm those two 
companies, as a precaution against mischief. The 
sepoys, however, hearing the nows from Chittagong 
more speedily than the authorities, prepared for 
I'esistaiiee. A party of volunteers disarmed a few 
scattered sepoys; bnt as the others had artillery 
to assist thorn, a hundred English sailors, with two 
or three howitzers, were told off to deal with them. 
A sharp contest ensued at the sepoy barrack-s, with 
balls, grape, and musketry; until at length the 
sailors, dctermiiiod on a closer attack, rushed upon 
the scjioys, drove them out of the barracks, and 
killed many on the spot. Tho rest set off on a 
hasly inarch to .Tclpigoroo, the head-quarters of the 
regiment. 8o utterly was that part of India 
denuded of British troops, that there were none to 
repel even one or two hundred mutineers; and 
many villages were plundered on the road. The 
chock came from a quarter where apparently the 
mutineers least expected it—from the men ‘of 
their own regiment. The motives of the native 
troop.s were as inscrutable now as at any former 
time; for although the two companies thus 
rebelled, fought, and fled, the bulk of tho regiment 
remained faithful They had even quietly per- 
inittod two hundred Goorkhas to join the regiment 
—that step having been adopted by the authorities 
to infuse new blood into the corps. An officer of 
the 73d, writing from Jelpigoree on tho 3d of 
December, said: ‘Our men have sworn to their 
native officers (not to us) that they will do their 
duty; and our spies, who have hitherto proved 
so trustworthy, declaim that we may fully depend 
on the regiment. Yesterday the test commenced 
by our ordering accoutrements and ammunition 
to be served out to our two hundred Goorkhas. 
This was doUo cheerfully, and is a very good 
indication of tho prevailing feeling. A strange 
scene it w'as, watching tho sepoys doling out 
ammunition to Goorkhas to fight against their own 
(the sepoys’) comrades, and it did one’s heart good 
to see it: we are all under arms, and very san¬ 
guine.’ Those men actually joined in routing the 
mutinous companies of their own regiment, and 
in driving them towards Bhotan, where they died 
miserably among an unsympathising population.— 
Such discrepancies in conduct between different 
regiments and different ooiflpanios of the same 
regiment, threw great difficulties in the way of 
any logical tracing of the causes of the Revolt. 


In a wide region of Bengal westward of Calcutta, 
the only incidents requiring notice were two or 
three in which tho Shckhawuttie battalion shewed 
that it still remained faithful to tho Comjiany’s 
raj—almost the last relic of the once magnificent 
Bengal army. With' this regiment Colonel Forster 
put down tho recusant Rajah of Pacheto, whoso 
domain touched the gi-and trunk-road above 
Raneegunge. After hovering some time on tho 
verge of treason. Ibis man at length refused to 
obey the British re.sideut at-llugonauthpoor, Mr 
Lushington, who was obliged to intrench himself 
in self-defence. Colonel Forster hastened thither; 
and by his own boldness of bearing, and the faith¬ 
fulness of his Shekhawutties, he captured tho 
rajah, a fort of no inconsiderable strength, much 
wealth, and a mass of treasonable correspondence 
—without firing*a shot. Shortly afterwai-ds, 
Forster naarched to Sumbhulpore, where a band 
of ruffians, headed by one of their own class, had 
commenced a course of violence that needed and 
obtained a prompt check. 

Let us hasten on to tho busier scones of tho 
northwest, viewing them in connection with 
Cawnporc as a central point of strategy, and with 
Sir Colin Campbell as leader of all the British 
operations. This may the more ap}»roprialely be 
done; bcciiuse there were no events on tho Lower 
Ganges, between Calcutta and Benares, requiring 
notice, so far as concerned the months of November 
and December. 

Cawnpore was a centre in military matters for 
the following reasons. On one side of it was 
Lucknow, so important in relation to tho occu¬ 
pancy of Oude; Allahabad, on another side, was 
on tho great line of route for troo|)S from Calcutta; 
Agra and Delhi, towards the noi-thwest, lay on 
the path of approacli from tho Punjaub; while on 
tho south and southwest were tho roads along 
which armies or columns of armies might march 
from tho two southern provinces of Madras and 
Bombay. Hence Sir Colin Campbell made earnest 
endeavours to maintain a good position at Cawn¬ 
pore, as a convenient base of operations. Colonel 
Wilson, as commandant, was instructed to attend 
to tho w’ants of Lucknow so far as ho could, and to 
watch tho movements of insurgent troops in tho 
neighbourhood. This continued throughout October. 
In November, when Sir Colin went with his small 
army to relieve Lucknow, he left General Wind¬ 
ham—^well known in Crimean warfare ns tho ‘hero 
of tho Redan ’—in command at Cawnpore, not to 
fight, but to keep communication safely open from 
Lucknow vid Cawnpore to Allahabad. Sir Colin, 
it will be remembered,* hurried back to Cawnpore 
at the end of November on account of evenis that 
had occurred during his absence. What those 
events were, wo have now to narrate. 

The series of disasters that occurred to General 
Windham originated in part in the want of good 
communication between him and Sir Colin 
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Campbell. Whether the laessengers w^e stopj^ 
by the way, does not clearly appeiar j bat Shr ColhB 
remained in ignorance that the Cwafor muQtieers 
were approaching Gawnpore; ViMe Windham 
received no replies to letters sent by himj asking 
for instructions for Ms guidance. Sir Oolin knew 
nothing of Windham’s troubles until, on the 27th 
of Novombor, he heard at the Alum Bagh the 
noise of artillery-firing at Gawnpore; while Wind¬ 
ham received no aid or advice until Sir Colin 
himself appeared late on the following day. 
Whether or not there were defective tactics in 
the subsequent management of the affair, this 
uncertainty at the beginning was unquestionably 
disadvantageous. Windham knew, about the 
middle of the month, that the Gwalior and Indoro 
mutineers, swelled to 20,000 strong by reinforce¬ 
ments of rebels from varions quarters, had readied 
within about thirty miles of Cawnpoiic, on the 
Calpee road; and a week later he found that they 
were within twenty miles. As the troops at his 
command barely exceeded 2000 men, and as he 
received no nevys from Campbell, ho considered 
how best to maintain his position. lie was in an 
intrenchnient or intrenched fort, far distant from 
the one formerly occupied by Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
and placed close to the Ganges, so as to command 
the bridge of boats; there being within the intronch- 
ment the requisite buildings for tbo daily necessities 
of his force. As the city of Gawnpore lay between 
him and the Calpee road, he deemed it necessary 
to take np a new position. Leaving some of liis 
troops, therefore, in the intrenchinent, he formed 
with the remainder a new camp at Dhuboulco, 
close to the Canal westward of the city, at a point 
where ho believed ho would be able to watch and 
frustrate the enemy. 

On the 26th, finding that the mutineers were 
approaching, ho went out to encounter them. He 
started at three in the morning with about 1200 
infantry (cMefly of the 34th, 82d, 88th, and Rifles, 
100 Sikh cavalry and eight gums), and marched eight 
or nine miles tq Bhowsee, near the Pandoo Nuddee 
—leaving his camp-equipage and bagg.age no.ar the 
city. Brigadier Carthew was second in command; 
and the chief officers under him were Colonels 
AValpole, Kelly, and Maxwell. The enemy were 
found strongly posted on the opposite side of the dry 
bed of the Pandoo Nuddee, The British advanced 
with a line of skirmishers along the whole front, with 
supports on each flank, and a reserve in the centre. 
The enemy opened a heavy fire of artillery from 
siege and field guns; but such was tlie eagerness 
of the British troops to engage, that'they carried the 
position with a ru.sh, cheering as they went; and a 
village, half a mile in the rear of the enemy, was 
rapidly cleared. The mutineers hastily took to 
flight, leaving behind them two howitzei-s and ono 
gun. At this point, apparently for tho first time, 
Windham became aware that he had been engag¬ 
ing the advanced column only of tho enemy, and 
that the main force was near at hand, f Rendered 
uneasy by his.position, he resolved on retiring to 


pmteet the city, camp, cantonment, intrenchinent, 
and bridge of boats. This he did. 

So far, then, the operations of the 26th, were to a 
certain extent successful. But disaster followed. 
He encamped for the night mi the Jewee Plain, on 
the Calpee side of Gawnpore, having the city 
between Mm and the intrenchmeut. Whether 
Windham did not know that the enemy were so 
near in great force, whether Ms camping-ground 
was ill chosen, or whether he loft his flanks unpro-' 
tected, certain it is that, about noon on the 27th, 
when Ms men were preparing for a camp-dimior, 
they were surprised % an onslaught of the enerfiy 
in immense force, from behind a thick cover of 
trees and brushwood, beginning with an over¬ 
whelming artillery cannonade. For five hours did 
this attack continne, chiefly near tho point of 
junction of tho Delhi and Calpee roads. Dis¬ 
tracted by an attack on three sides of him, 
Windham hastened to see what was doing on the 
fourth side, towards the city; and here he ascer¬ 
tained that the mutineers had turned his flank.s, 
got into the city, and were beginning to attack 
the intrenchment near the bridge. Retreat, was 
at once resolved on; and although tho general’s 
dispatch did not state the fact, the private letters 
shew that the retreat was same qui pent. For, in 
truth, it became a matter of speed, whether the 
British could rush back to the lutronchment in 
time to save it. They did so; but at the expense 
of a laigc store of tents, saddlery, harness, camp- 
equipage, and private property—all of which had 
to* be abandoned in the hasty scamper from tho 
camp to the intrenchment. This booty the enemy 
at once seized upon, and cither appropriated or 
burned according to its degree of usefulness. No 
less than five hundred tents fed a bonfire that 
night—a loss quite irreparable at that time to tho 
British. 

Bitter was the mortificiition with which tlic 
troops contemplated this day’s work. One of tlie 
officers said in a private letter; ‘ You will read the 
account of tins day’s fighting with astonishment; 
for it tells how English troops, with their trophies 
and their mottoes, and their far-famed bravery, 
were repulsed and lost their camp, their baggage, 
and their position, by [to?] the scouted and 
degi'adcd natives of India.’ The beaten ‘ Fering- 
hees,’ as the enemy had now a right to call them, 
did certainly retreat to their intrenchment amid 
overturned tents, pillaged baggage, men’s kits, 
fleeing camels, elephants, horses, and servants. 
Another officer who had just come up from Alla¬ 
habad, and who was within tho intrenchment bn 
the afternoon of this day, thus described tbo scene: 

' Saw our troops retreating into the outer intrench¬ 
ment. A r<^nr panic followed. Trains of 
elephants, camels, horses, bullock-'wagous, and 
coolies came in at the principal gate, laden with 
stuff. The principal building are the General 
Hospital, tibe Sailors’ Hospital, the Post-office, and 
the Commissariat-cellars. Around these houses, 
which are scattered, crowds of camels, bullobks, 
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and horses were collected, fastened by ropes to 
stakes in the ground, and among the animus, piles 
of trunks, bed?, chairs, and miscellaneous furni¬ 
ture and bagg^, There was scarcely room to 
move. Met one of the chaplains hastening into 
the intrenchment. He had left everything in his 
tent outside. The servants almost everywhere 
abandoned their masters when they heard the 
guns. Mounted officers were galloping across the 
wough ground between the inner and outer 
intrenohments, and doolie after doolie, with its 
red curtains down, concealing some poor victim, 
passed on to the ho.s)uta]s. The poor fellows were 
brought in, shot, but, shattered, and wounded in 
every imaginable way ; and as they went by, raw 
stumps might be seen hanging over the sides of 
the doolies, literally like tom butchei'-meat. The 
agonies which I saw some of them endure during 
the .surgical operations were such as jio tongue or 
pen can describe. The surgeons, who did their 
utmost, were so overworked, that many sufferers 
Lay bleeding for hours before it w.as possible to 
attend to ihem.’ During the hasty retreat, one of 
tlie guns hail been overturned in a narrow street 
in Cawiipore. The British could not wait to bring 
it away ; but at night General Windham ordered 
100 men of the G4th to aid a few seamen of the 
naval lu'igado in an expedition to secure the gun. 
It was a delicate task, in a city crowded with the 
enemy ; how it was done, one of the officers of tlie 
naval brigade has told.'*^ 

Wliat wa>s next to he done,' became an import¬ 
ant question. General Windham assembled his 
superior officers, and conferred with them. If 
he could have obtained reliable information 
concerning the position of the enemy’s artillery, 
he would have jiroposed a night-attack; but, in 
ignorance on Ibis important point, it was resolved 
to defer operations till the morrow. Early on the 
28th, accordingly, the force was divided into four 
sections, thus distributed: One, under Walpole, 
was to defend tlie advanced portion of the town on 
the left side of the canal; a second, under Wilson, 
was to hold the intrenchment, and establish a 
strong picket on the extreme right; a third, 
under Oarthow, was to hold the Bithoor road in 
advance of the intrenchment, I’oceiving support 
from the picket there if needed; while the fourth 

• • Wo motohed off nnder the guidance of a native, who «oid he 
wo»iid take u« to the »pot where the gun lay. Wo told him be 
should be well rewarded If he brought m to the gun, but If ho 
brought u« Into a trap, wo had a eoldiot by him at full cock" 
ready to Wow bis brains out. Wo passed our outside pickets, and 
entered the town through very narrow streets without a singla 
nigger being seen, or a shot fired on either side. We crept along- 
not a soul spoke a word, all was stiU os death; and after marebi 
ing in this way into the very heart of the to«-n, our guide brought 
us to the very spot into which the gun was caprised. The solSers 
were posted on each side, and then we went to work. Not s man 
spoko above his breath, and each stone was laid down quietly. 
When wo thought we had cleared enough, I ordered the men to 
put their shoulders to the wheel and gun, and when all was ready 
and every man had bis pound before him, 1 said “ Heave I" and 
up she righted. We then limbered up, called the soldiers to foUow, 
and we marched into the intrenohments with Our gun without s 
shot being fired. When we got in, the oolonel returned ns his best 
thank j, and gave us all an extra ration of grog; WO then letumed 
to oiir guns in the battery,’ 


section, under Windham himself, was to defend 
the portion of the town'nearest fee Ganges on 
the left of fee canal, and support Walpole if 
ilcedfal. These several arrangements were especi¬ 
ally intendedito protect fee intrenchment and 
the bridge of boats—so important in relation 
to Sir Colin Campbell’s operations in Onde. 
The British position was to be wholly defen¬ 
sive, A severe struggle ensued. The Gwalior 
mutineers were now joined by another force 
under Nona Sahib, and a third under his brother 
Bhola Sahib; altogether the insurgents numbered 
21,000. They marched unmolested towards tlio 
city and cantonment; and then were the few 
British sorely pressed indeed. Walpole was 
speedily engaged in very hard fighting; and it 
was on his side only that anything like a 
victory was achieved. Aided by Colonels Wood¬ 
ford and Watson, and Captain Greene, WaIi>ole 
repulsed a vigorous attack made by the enemy, 
and captured two 18-pounder guns. Carthew, 
who struggled from morning till night against 
a most formidable body of the enemy, was 
.at longlh obliged to retire from bis position. 
AVilson, eager to render service at an exposed 
point, led his section of troops—chiefly consisting 
of II. M. G4lh foot—against four guns planted by 
the enemy iu front of Carlhew’s position. lie and 
his g.allant men advanced in the face of the enemy, 
and under a murderous fire, for more than half 
a mile, up a ravine commanded by higli gromid iu 
front as well as on both sides. From the ridgo iu 
front, the four O-pounders played upon them as 
they rushed forward. After reaching and almost 
capturing the guns, they wore encountered by a 
very largo force of the enemy who had hitlierto 
been hidden; further jirogrcss was impossible; 
they retreated, and saw their officers falling around 
them ill niouiviful number. Colonel Wilson him¬ 
self was killed; as wore also Major Stirling, 
Captain M'Crea, and Captain .Morphey; while 
many other officers were wounded. It was a 
defeat and a loss, for which no counterbalancing 
advantage was gained. 

Thus the 28th had increa.sed the humiliation of 
the preceding day. Tents, baggage, officers, prestige 
—all had suffered. The mutineers revelled in the 
city as conquerors on the night of fee 28tb, seizing 
evei'ything which had belonged to the British. 
More than 10,000 rounds of Enfield cartridges, the 
mess-plate of four Queen’s regiments, paymasters’ 
chests, and a large amount of miscellaneous pro¬ 
perty, fell into their hands. On the morning of 
fee 29th the insurgents began to bombard the 
intrenchment and the bridge of bo.afs, Il.ad 
not Sir Coliu Campbell arrived at that critical 
time, it is hard to say what miglit have been 
the amount of disaster; for the enemy were in 
immense strength; and if the hridgo of boats 
had been broken, the fate of the relugcos from 
Luoknow might have been sad indeed. All tliat 
day did thcfifiring of the enemy continue. All that 
day did the living stream from Lucknow ajiproacl 
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the hridgo. Sir Oolin immediately assuined com¬ 
mand at Cawnpore, Mortifying as it was to him 
to leave the enemy in possession of the city and 
everything west of it, he had no alternative; Ohle 
holy duty pressed upon him—to prdtect the help¬ 
less Lucknow convoy until it could he sent on to 
Allahabad. He despatched Hope Grant with a 
column, to keep open the road from Cawnpore 
through Puttehpoor to Allahabad; while he 
employed all his other troops in keeping the enemy 
at bay. The officers in the intrenchraent, looking 
over their earthworks, could see the six miles’ 
train of women, children, sick, wounded, bearers, 
servants, camp-followers, horses, oxen, camels, 
elephants, wagons, carts, palanquins, doolies, 
advancing along the road to the bridge; and most 
narrowly were the movements of the enemy 
watched, to prevent any interruption to the passage 
of the cavalcade over the frail bridge. 

This unfortunate series of events at Cawnpore 
greatly disconcerted Sir Colin Campbell. In 
his first dispatch to government relating to them, 
hercrciTcd almost without comment to Windham's 
own narrative. Three weeks afterwards a singu¬ 
larly worded dispatch was issued from his camp 
near Cawnpore, expressing a regret at an 
‘ omission’ in his former dispatch; and adding, ‘ I 
de.sirc to make my acknowledgment of the great 
difficulties in Avhich Major-general AVindliam, C.B., 
was ]ilacod during tho operations ho dcsorilies in 
his dispatch; and to recommend him and tho 
officers whom ho notices as having rendered 
him assistance to your lordship’s protection and 
good offices.’ Lord Canning shortly afterwards 
issued a general order, containing an echo of Sir 
Colin’s dispatch. General Windham continued for 
a time with tho commandcr-iu-chief. If official 
dissatisfaction with his management at Cawnpore 
existed, it was either hushed up' or smoothed 
away by subsequent explanations. 

Tho month of’ December opened amid events 
that caused sufficient anxiety to Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell. Tho convoy of Lucknow fugitives had not 
yet been sent away; the Gwalior mutineers bad 
not yet been defeated. IIo was compelled, to act 
on the defensive until his helpless non-comhatants 
were provided for. During one week, from the 
26th of November to the 2d of December, the loss 
in British officers had been very considerable in 
and near Cawnpore; for 10 were reported killed, 
32 wounded, and 2 missing. The commander-in- 
chief, therefore, while repelling the still audacious 
insurgents, had to promote and establish numerous 
officers, as well as to rcoiganisc his force. •, 

It was a great relief to Sir Colin when the 
convoy left Cawnpore ou its march towards 
Allahabad. He was then free to act as a military 
commander; and the enemy did not long delay 
in giving him an opportunity of proving his 
powers of command. On tho 5th of December 
tho enemy’s artillery attacked his loft pickets, 
whUe their infantry shewed on tho saine quarter; 
they also fired on tho British pickets in the 


Generalgunje—an old bazaar extending along the 
cantil in front of the line occupied by the camp. 
Brigadier Greathed had held this advanc^ 
position supported by Peel’s and Bourchier’s 
guns. Sir Colin resolved to take the offensive 
on the following day. The enemy occupied a 
strong position. Their centre was in tho city of 
Cawnpore, and lined the houses and bazaars 
overhanging the canal and the barricaded streets; 
their right stretched away to a point beyond the 
crossing of the main trunk-road over the canal; 
while their left occupied the old cantonment, from 
which General Windham’s post had been prin¬ 
cipally assailed. Tho canal, along which wore 
placed tho centre and tho right, was thus tlic 
main fc-iturc of the enemy’s position, and could 
only ho passed by two bridges. Tho enemy’s 
camp was two miles in rear of their right, on the 
Calpce road, whiah was intended to bo their line 
of advance and retreat. Sir Colin well studied 
this po.silion before ho formed his plan. ‘li 
appeared to me,’ he said in his dispatch, ‘ that if 
the enemy’s right were vigorously attacked, it 
would be driven from its position without assist¬ 
ance being able to come from other parts of tho 
lino: the wall of the town, which gave cover to 
our attacking columns on the right, being an 
clfectivc obstacle to tho movement of any porlion 
of the enemy’s troops from their loft to their 
right.’ In fact, his quick eye saw that the 
Gwalior mutineers had placed onc-half their 
force in such a spot that it could not help tlio 
other half, provided tho attack were made in a 
certain fa.shion. It was really a large and 
powerful army to which he was now conlVonlcd ; 
so many other mutinous regiments had joined tho 
Gwalior Contingent, that their force was now esti¬ 
mated at little short of'25,000 men, with about 10 
pieces of artillery. 

On the morning of the 6th, the commandcr-in- 
chiof assigned to all his several corps and regi¬ 
ments their respective duties.* General Windham 
opened a heavy bombardment at nine o’clock, 
from the intrenchment in tho old cantonment, to 
induce the enemy to believe that tho attack would 
be in that quarter. For two hours, the rest of the 
force was quietly taking up its position—Great- 
hed’s column in front of the enemy’s centre, and 
the other columns in roar of the old cavalry lines, 
effectually masked from observation. When it 
was judged that Windham’s fire had draAvn tho 
enemy’s attention away from the real point of 
attack. Sir Colin sent his cavalry and horse-artil¬ 
lery by a detour on tho left, to- cross tho canal a 
mile and a half higher up, and assail the enemy’s 
rear; while tho infantry deployed in parallel lines 

* The regiments or portions of regiments—made up into four 
brigades of infantry, one of cavaliy, one of artUlery, and ono of 
engineers—were the following: II.M. 8th, 23d, 32d, 38th, 4Sd, S3d» 
64th, 82d, and 03d foot; Kide Brigade; 2d and 4th Funjaub 
infantry; U.H. 9th Lanoers; Is^ 2d, and 6th Funjaub cav^ry; 
Hodson’fl Horse; horse-artillery; light field-battery; heavy 
fiold-battery; Naval brigade; Queen’s and Company's Kngfnccrs; 
Sappers and Miners. 
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fronting the canal. Captain Feel was tho first 
man to cross the canal bridge for the attack on the 
enemy’s camp; the heavy guns followed him; and 
in a few minutes the enemy were astonished at 
finding tliemsolres in the heat of battle on a side 
not at all contemplated by them. Their defeat 
was equal to their surprise. Sir Colin's raiments 
crossed the canal by various bridges, reached the 
enemy’s camp, cut their forces in two, and then 
complo^y routed them—pursuing them for fourteen 
miles on the Calpee road, and capturing guns and 
wagons as they went. In all this work the sailors 
of the naval brigade pushed forward with an 
energy which seems to have struck even tho' 
coramander-in-ohief, accustomed as he was to 
deeds of daring. In his official dispatch he said: 
‘I must here draw attention to the manner in 
which tho heavy 24-ponnder guns were impelled 
and managed by Captain Peel and his gallant 
sailors. Through tho extraordinary energy and 
good-will with which the latter have worked, 
their guns have been constantly in advance 
thmughout our late operations, from the relief 
of Lucknow till now—as if they were light field- 
pieces. The service rendered by them in clearing 
our front has been incalculable. On this occasion 
there was the sight beheld of 24-pounder guns 
advancing with tho first line of skirmishers.’ 
Before Sir Colin returned to camp in the evening, 
the enemy had been driven entirely and comi>letely 
away from Cawnpore. The four infantry brigaflcs 
engaged in this hot day’s work wore headed by 
Brigadiers Greathed, Adrian Hope, Walpole, and 
Inglis. Windham was only employed in masking 
tho real nature of the attack. Sir Colin men¬ 
tioned this matter in the following peculiar 
terms: ‘ Owing to his knowledge of the ground, 
I requested Major-general Windham to remain in 
command of the intrenohment, the fire of which 
was a very important feature in the operations 
of the 6th of December; although I felt and 
explained to General Windham that it was a 
command hardly worthy of his rank.’ 

There was a subsidiary operation in this battle 
of tho 6th. After the capture of the enemy’s 
camp, in the afternoon, General Mansfield was sent 
to occupy a position called the Subadar’s Tank, in 
rear of the enemy’s left, and about a mile and 
a half from tho intrenchment. Having taken 
measures for the safeguard of the captured camp, 
and for maintaining a good post on the Calpee 
road, Mansfield advanced towards the Tank— 
struggling over broken ground and through enclo¬ 
sures, and driving parties of the enemy before 
him. After a good dc.al of manoeuvring, in ground 
that greatly assisted the rebels, Mansfield succeeded 
in securing the position sought, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing largo bodies of the enemy’s 
infantry and cavalry move off westward in full 
retreat. As it was not practicable to communicate 
with Sir Colin after sunset, tho position taken np 
being almost isolated; and as there wei'e consider¬ 
able numbers of the enemy still in occupation of 


the town and the old cantonment—Mansfield 
strengthened tho pickets all round his position, 
and bivouacked his troops for Ihe night, where 
they were left undisturbed by the enemy. 

The mutineers were so thoitmghly worsted in 
these operations on the 6th, that they retired from 
Cawnpore, irresolute tCUching their ftiture plans— 
some marching in one direction, some in another. 
After securing and consolidating his position on 
the 7th, Sir Colin prepared farther work for hir 
lieutenants. On the 8th, he gave ordera to Briga¬ 
dier Hope Grant to march to Bithoor, and, if it 
should appear to him desirable, to advance further 
to Serai Ghat, a ferry over the Ganges about 
twenty-five miles above Cawnpore. This energetic 
officer set off with a strong column of 2800 men* 
and 11 guns, and marched through Bithoor to 
Soorajpore, throe miles short of Serai Ghat. Hero 
he bivouacked for the night. Early in the morning 
of the 9tb, leaving a portion of his column to 
guard the baggage, he advanced with tho main 
body, and found the enemy assembling on the 
bank of the river. The opposing forces soon got 
engaged in an artillery action, in which Grant’s 
guns narrowly escaped being lost in a quicksand 
at file river-side. After a sharp firing for half an 
hour, the enemy’s guns were silenced and then 
withdrawn. Then came up a force of tho rebels’ 
c.avalry, to endeavour to capture Grant’s guns; but 
ho promptly sent forward his own cavaliy, which 
advanced upon them, drove them away, pursued 
them, and cut np a considerable number. The 
nature of the ground, however, was such that most 
of the enemy reached the cover of ti-ees and houses 
before the British could intercept them. .Hope 
Grant^s infantry was not engaged in this conflict; 
the retreat of the enemy taking place before their 
aid was needed. The enemy left behind them 
fourteen brass guns and howitzers, one iron 18- 
pounder, together with a large store of wagons 
and ammunition—all of which were speedily 
secured by the conquerors. These trophies were 
brought away by the exertions of the infantry, 
who had much difficulty to contend against along 
the quicksands, 'riie troops had been marching 
and fighting for thirty hours, with few and short 
intervals, and had scarcely eaten for twenty-four 
hours; so that a supper, a night’s rest, and a quiet 
day on tho lOlh, were very welcome to them. 
This affeir at Sei-ai Ghat completely succeeded; 
but the most extraordinary feet relating to it has 
yet to be mentioned. Hope Grant’s casualty-list 
was a blank! In his dispatch he laid: ‘1 am 
truly grateful to God, and halqiy to say, that 
though tho fire of grape from the enemy was most 


* 4Sd Highlanders, . . . . 40S 

9Sd fo^ . . . . 41,S 

S3d Itighlandors, , , . KIC 

4th Funjanb rifles, . . • . • 332 

Bill Loncen, . . . . . S27 

ith FttiUanb caTglty, . . .. 83 

Hodsen's Horse. . ' . • . lOS 

Rorse.srttUery, . . ... 83 

Foot-niiUlery, . . . . 139 

Sappers, ..... iw 
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severe and well placed, faHing aaiong the artUIery 
like hail, I had not a linglo man even wounded, 
and only one h<H%e of Captdin Middleton’s hatteiy 
killed. It was truly marvellous and providential. 
Thirteen guns, noost of them 9-ppunders and 
24-pounder howitzers, were playing with grape on 
the gallant artillery, and with round-shot upon 
the cavalry, the former within about five hundred 
yards—and his excellency is well aware with what 
precision these rebels fire their guns—^yct not one 
single man was wounded.’ It requires all one’s 
faith in the honour of a touthful man to credit 
such a marvellous announcement. 

In the various operations from the 3d to the 
8th of December inclusive. Sir Colin suffered a 
loss of 13 killed and 66 wounded—a mere trifle 
compared with the strength of his force and the 
kind of enemy with whom he had to deal. Among 
tlie killed were Lieutenants Salniond and Vincent; 
aiid among the wounded. General Mansfield, 
Lieutenant-colonel Ilorsfor^ Captahis Longden, 
Forbes, and Mansfield, Lieutenants Neill and 
Stirling, Ensigns Wrench, Graham, and Dyce. 
Lieutenant Stirling aftcrwaixis died from the 
effects of a wound which was at first reputed 
curable. 

The occurrences narrated in the last few pages 
will have shewn by what steps Sir Colin Campbell 
obtained a firm footing at Cawnporc, as a centre 
from which he and his officers might operate in 
various directions. lie had removed the British 
from Lucknow ; he had furnished to Outram such 
a force as would enable that general to hold the 
Alum Bagh against all assailants; and he had 
dispersed the formidable rebel army which so 
endangered Windham and the British interests at 
Cawnporc. In the latter half of December he 
prepared to start off, with one portion of his force, 
towards Furruckabad; while Walpole was to 
proceed to Btawah, and Hope Grant to Futtehpoor; 
leaving Seaton to operate near Miupooree, Franks 
near Benares, and other brigadiers and colonels in 
various directions as rapidly as small columns 
could be brought together. The object appeared to 
be, to attack and dispereo the enemy in various 
parts of the Northwest Provinces, and either 
permit or compel them to retreat into Oude— 
where a great effort, made early in the ensuing 
year, might possibly crush the rebellion altogether. 
So much of these operations as took place in 
December may briefly be noticed hero, before 
proceeding to the affairs of Central India. 

The whole region around Benarc% Mirzaporc, 
Allahabad, Goruckpore, and Jounpoor was thrown 
into occasional uneasiness—not so much by rebel¬ 
lious manifestations at those places, as by tempt¬ 
ations thrown out by the Oudians. Mahomed 
Hussein was still powerftil as a leader near the 
Oiidian frontier; and ho left no means untried 
to rally numerous insurgents around his standard. 
As the British could spare very few troops for 
service in this quarter, Mahomed Hussein remained 
throughout the most of the year master in and 


near Gdrnckpore. Even if the British were 
enabled to defeat him occasionally, they had no 
cavalry wherewith to organise a pursuit^ and he 
speedily returned to his old quarters. Thus, 
towards the close of Docembej^ Colonel Boweroft, 
with a mixed body of English sailors, Sikh police, 
and Goorkha irregulars, defeated this chieftain 
near Mujhowlee; but, unable to pursue him with¬ 
out cavalry, the victory was of little effect. Jung 
Bahadoor, as we have seen in a former chapter, 
sent a strong body of Goorkhas several weeks 
earlier to aid in the pacification of Uiis ])art of India; 
and the gallant little Nepaulese warriors enabled 
the few English officers to effect that which would 
have boon impracticable without such assistance. 
Jung Bahadoor himself, in conformity with an 
engagement made with Viscount Cauuiug, pre¬ 
pared to join inf the scene in person. He descended 
with 9000 picked men from his mountains in 
December, to attack the Ondian rebels near 
Goruckpore and Azimghur, and d*'ive them back 
to their own country. It was just at the close 
of tlic year that ho began to encounter the enemy, 
and to obtain successes which left Franks, Row- 
croft, Longden, and other officers, free to engage in 
such oj)erations as Sir Colin Campbell might plan 
for them at the opening of the now year. 

Allahabad and MimiJore, though often threat¬ 
ened, remained safely in British hands. In the 
llewah district, southwest of those cities, the rajah 
still continued faithful, and Captain Osborne still 
carried on those energetic operations by which he 
had so long and so wonderfully maintained his 
post in a territory where he was almost the sole 
Englishman, and whele many of the rajah’s troops 
were burning with impatience to join the insur¬ 
gents elsewhere. Osborne was incessantly on the 
watch, and almost incessantly in motion, to keep 
open the important line of route between Mirza- 
poro through Rewah to Jubbulpoor—part of the 
available postal route between Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay. There was a nest of rebels at Mj'here that 
gave hifh much,trouble; but, aided by the faithful 
jiortion of the rajah’s troops, he defeated them at 
Kuiichynpore and Zorah; and finally, on the 28th 
of December, stormed and captured Myhere itself. 

In Oude, as the last chapter sufficiently shewed, 
Briti.sh power was represented simply and solely 
by Sir James Outram and his companions 'in the 
Alum Bagh and at the Bridge of Bunuee. Luck¬ 
now was quite in the hands of the enemy, as were 
all the provincial districts of Oude. Sir James 
maintained his post steadily; not strong enough to 
make conquests, but holding the key to a position 
that might become all-important as soon as llio 
commander-in-chief should resume operations in 
that quarter. So well did'he keep watch and 
guard, that the movements of any insurgent troops 
in his vicinity became speedily known to him. 
On the 22d of December, the rebels made a clever 
attempt to obtain possession of the road to Cawn- 
pore, .They posted 1200 men in.sido a jungle, with 
a sandy plain in front and a road close at hand. 
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Sir Jaues,' detecting the intended plan, idlently 
merod out two regiments in iLe dead of the night. 
The soft sand deadened all sound; and dawn 
found them within the enemy’s pickets. A ratfling 
Tolley and a cheer startled the enemy, who, after 
one disciiarge of their muskets, fled, leaving a 
hundred of their number dead on the field, besides 
four guns and several ammunition-wagons. One 
good result of this victory was, to induce some of 
the villagers to bring supplies for sale to the camp. 

In Rohilcund, nothtog could at pr^ent be 
effected to wrest the province from the enemy, 
until the Doab had been cleared from the host of 
rebels and marauders who infested it. 

The proceedings of certain columns in the 
Doab, both before and after Sir Colin’s victory at 
Cawnpore, must here be noticed. 

Colonel Seaton, during the month'of November, 
was placed in command of a column—consisting 
of one wing of the 1st Bengal Europeans, the 7th 
Punjaub infautsy, a squadron of Carabiniere, 
Hodson’s Horse, a troop of horse-artillery, and two 
companies of Sappers and Miners. Seaton started 
from Delhi, and worked his way southeastward, 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, clearing off 
small portions of the enemy as he went. After 
picking up at Allygurh a small force from the 
Agra garrison under Major Eld, he started again 
on the 13th of Decemher, towards Etawah and 
Minpoorco, The self-styled Rajah of Slinpoorcc, 
who had fled at the approach of Greathed’s coluiim 
iu October* afterwards returned to his old haunts, 
and expelled the officials established there by 
Grcathed. His palace had been blown up, and 
his treasury and jewel-house looted; 'j’et he 
possessed influence enough to collect a band of 
retainers in his service. To punish this rebel was 
one of the duties intrusted to Colonel Beaton. On 
the 14th, he fell in with a body of the insurgents, 
4000 strong, at Qunjeroe, on a small stream called 
the Ncem Nuddee. His column suddenly sur¬ 
prised them, disordered them by a hrilliaiitjjharge 
of Cambiniers, and drove them in eonfusion along 
the Futteghur road—capturing several guns on the 
way. Hodson’s Horse cut down many of them 
during a brief pursuit. On the 16th, the column 
marched to Khasgunj, and on the 16th to 
Sahawur—in each case only to learn that the 
enemy liad just fled. Seaton, determined not to 
give them up readily, marched on to Putialah, 
several miles further on the Pnrruckahad road, 
whore ho came up with them on the morning of 
tbo 17th. They were drawn up in a good position, 
Avith their centre and left posted bdiind ravines, 
and their right abutting on a tope of trees in front 
of the village. After having caused this position 
to ho well reconnoitred by Captain Hodson and 
Lieutenant Grcathed, Colonel Seaton began the 
contest with a sharp fire of light artilleiy, to 
which the enemy promptly responded. He then 
ordered the cavalry round to the right, to avoid 
the ravines, and to attack the enemy in flank. 
While this was being done, the infantry, deploying 


into line, advanced boldly on the enemy’s right, 
charged with the bayonet, and speedily drove 
them out of the tope and village. The rout was 
complete, the cavalry having got round beyond 
tho ravines, and reached a point whence they 
could pursue the fleeing enemy. Thirteen guns, 
camp-equipage, baggage, ammunition, and stores 
fell into the hands of the conquerors; while no 
less than 600 of the enemy were computed to have 
fallen in tho field or during tho pursuit Leaving 
Purruckabad and its, chieftain to bo dealt with by 
Sir Colin Campbell, Colonel Seaton moved on 
towards Minpoorec. He found the enemy awaiting 
him, posted a mile west of the city, with their 
front screened by large trees, under cover of which 
their guns opened upon the column as it came up. 
Seaton, by a flank-movement, disconcerted them, 
and they commenced a retreat, which resulted in 
the loss of six guns and a largo number of meu. 
The colonel at once took possession of Minpoorce. 

Brigadier Showera, another officer to whom the 
management of a column was intrusted, started, 
like Seaton, from Delhi, and, like him, sought to 
regain towns and districts which had long been a 
prey to misrule. This column began its operations 
in October, and during tho following month 
returned to Delhi, after having retaken Nunooiid, 
Dadree, and other places southwest of tho city, 
together with many lacs of rupees which tho 
rebels had looted from tho several treasuries of 
the Company. Between Delhi 0 ,nd tho Sutlej, 
General Van Cortlandt maintained tranquillity by 
the aid of a small force. Colonel Gorrard was the 
commander of another small column; consisting 
of one .European regiment and a miscellaneous 
body of native troops. With this he marched to 
Rewaree, and thence to the town of Narnoul in 
Jhujjur, where a rebel chief, Sunuand Khan, h.ad 
taken post with a number of armed retainers. 
Gcrrard defeated them, and ca])turcd tlicir strong¬ 
hold, but Ins own gallant life Avas forfeited. 
Another small force, divided into detachments 
according to the services required, took charge of 
the triangular space of country included bctvveeu 
Agra, Muttra, and Allygurh. Colonel Riddell and 
Major Eld moved about actively w'ithin this S])acc 
—now watching tho movements of rebellious 
chieftains, now cutting off’ the advance of mutineers 
from Rohilcund. 

Colonel Walpole of tho Rifle Brigade, in the 
higher capacity of brigadier, was intrusted by Sir 
Colin Campbell with the command of a column, 
consisting of H.M. fiSth foot, two battalions of the 
Rifle Brigade, three squadrons of the »th Lanoera, 
the 1st Punjaub caA^alry, Bourchier’s battery, and 
Blunt’s troop of horse-artillery. His duty was to 
sweep along the western half of the Doab, ne.ar 
the Jumna, and clear it of rebels. He started 
from CaAvnpore on the 18th of December, and on 
flic following day reached Akhnrpore, half-way to 
Calpee. Here ho remained a feAv days, settling 
the surrounding country, which had long boon 
disturbed by the Gwalior mutineers. Prom tbenco 
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he proceeded towards Etawali, to clear the country 
in the direction of Agra and Dholpore. 

It will thus bo seen that, while Sir Colin was 
engaged in the larger operations at Lucknow and 
Cawnporc, and soon after the completion of those 
operiitions, small columns of troops were marching 
and fighting in various parts of the Northwest 
Provinces, clearing away bands of insurgents. 
The mutinied sepoy raiments still kept together 
iji largo bodies, mostly in Oude or on its borders; 
the insurgents hero adverted to were rather 
marauders and plunderers, who were influenced 
very little cither by creed or by natioiulity in 
taking uj) arms ; they were retainers of ambitious 
petty chieftains, or they wore reckless men, who 
iio])C(l in the scramble to enrich themselves with 
plunder. 

The commander-in-chief himself took tho field 
just before tho close of the year. Having made 
arrangoments for the security of Cawnporc after 
the groat victory over tbe Gwalior mutineers, and 
Laving marked out separate paths of duty to be 
I'ollowcd by Seaton, W,ali)olc, Hope Grant, Pranks, 
Iloworoft, and other olfi(jers, he directed his atten¬ 
tion towards PuiTuokabad, which had long been 
in liostilo hands. This city, near the point of 
junction of Otidc, llohilcnnd, and the l)o.ab, it w'as 
iini)orl.ant to place again under British control. 
Colonel Seaton was oi-dered to direct his march 
towards that point, after other o])eKitions in the 
Doab; and Sir Colin now arranged to co-operate 
with him. Leaving Cawnporc in the last week of 
Lttcciubcr, he marched up the great trimk-road, 
by way of Moemn-ke-Serai. It was not, however, 
until the year 1858 had arrived, that Campbell, 
W.alpolo, .and Seaton, meeting from various points, 
cficcted a thorough capture of Purruckabad, and 
uf llie long deserted cantonment at Futteghur. 
Here, however, as in many other quarters, tho 
coinmander-in-chiof had to bear the vexation of 
losing his prey; tho enemy, wonderfully alert in 
ihcir movements, escajicd from those places just 
before he reached them; he captured both the 
towns, but tho enemy were still at large to fight 
elsewhere. 

Let us on to Delhi. 

Ever since the conquest in September, the 
imperial city had gradually assumed a state 
somewhat more orderly than was possible imme¬ 
diately-after the siege. Many .weeks after the* 
conquc.st, when the Delhi Gasiette had again got 
into working-order, it contained a graphic account 
of the city in its condition at that time. On the 
road from Kumaul to Delhi was an almost con¬ 
tinuous line of dead carcasses of camels, horses, 
and bullocks, with their skins dried into parchment 
over the mouldering hones. Here and there were 
romaius of intrenchments, where battles had been 
fought on the road. From Badulla Serai to the 
Lahore Gate of the city every tree was either 
levelled with the ground, or the branches lopped 
oft' with round-shot. The garden-housM of the 
wealthy citizens w-ero in almost every instance 


masses of ruins, ■with the blea,<dung remains of 
men and beasts around them. Here and there 
might be seen a perfectly white skeleton of a 
human being; while on all sides lay scattered 
fragments of red and blue clothing, cartouch- 
boxes, round-shot, fragments of shell, and grape- 
shot. Near the Subzee Mundoe every tree was 
a mere bare trunk, with the branches and 
foliage gone, and shot-marks visible all around. 
The gaily ornamented residences near at hand 
were masses of blackened ruins, with sand-bags 
and loopholed screens which told of many a scene 
of fiery warfare. With the exception of the Moreo 
Bastion and the Cashmere Gate, the northern 
wall of the city did riot exhibit much evidence 
of devastation. The Cashmere Gate breach had 
been repaired. Tho main-guard was wholly 
destroyed. St James’s Churdi was full of shot- 
holes, even up to the ball and cross. Most of 
the houses in this part of the city were utter 
ruins, some blackened as if by fire. The Bank, 
formerly the residence of tho Begum Sumroo, 
had nothing hut the walls and fragments of 
verandah remaining; and in a like state was 
the house of Sir T. Metcalfe. In tho narrow 
street leading from SkiunePs house to the Chandnee 
Chowk, every house bore visible proof of the 
showers of musket-balls that must have fallen ; 
and every door was completely riddled. Tho roads 
wore still cut up with shot and shell furrows. 
In many of the streets might be seen the debris 
of arcJiways, which had been built up by the city 
people, but broken into by our troops. Slioji- 
doors and huge gates lay about in all directions, 
many of which wert well backed up by heavy 
stone-work, logs of wood, &c. ; and remains of 
sand-bag defences were numeron.s. In short, tbe 
city shewed that it had been obstinately defended, 
and that its o<mquest must liavc been terrible 
work for besiegers as well as bo.sieged. 

The aged Icing and his family still continued to 
be tho subjects of newspaper g<5ssip, mostly in a 
strain of fierce invective against the autlioritics 
for shewing lenity. It was stated in a former 
chapter,''^ that Mrs Hodfiou, wife to the gallant 
officer who had captured the king, made public 
the result of a visit to the royal captives, as 
shewing that no undue luxury marked their 
Ijrison-lifo. But still the charges and insinuations 
continued. Newspaper paragraphs circulated the 
news that Jurama Bukht, son or grandson of the 
king, was allowed to ride about the streets of 
Delhi on an clopiiant, with an English colonel 
behind him; and that indulgence was gran fed 
to men whose only desert was speedy hanging. 
Captain (Major) llodson himself made jiublie a 
refutation of this charge, shewing llic .'tbiiurd way 
in which a very trifling incident had been magnified 
into a state proceeding. A military commission 
W'as appointed to try such lead ere of tlic mutiny as 
were captured in or near Delhi. By sentence of 

» r. sjc. 
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this tribunal, twenty subordinate members of the 
royal family were executed on the ISIli of BfOToai- 
her. Shortly afterwards, various chiefe of Goor- 
gaon, Jhnjjur, and Babulgurh were similarly put 
upon their trial, and sentenced according to the 
strength of the evidence brought again^ them. 

The subject of prize-money remained for many 
Aveeks, or even months, involved in much contro¬ 
versy in Delhi. Notwitlistanding the ruin and 
devastation, the amount of property recovered was 
\evy lai-ge, including forfeitures declared against 


those who were convicted of treason. This wealth 
reverted to the state, as a slight set-off for tho vast 
expenses incurred. Some of tho officers and sol¬ 
diers, however, fondly hoped that it would be 
regarded as booty for the troops; and were thrown 
rather into discontent by an announcement that 
the reward of tlie conquerors of Delhi was to consist 
of six months’ ‘batta’ or pay.^ It was just one of 
those questions on which much might be said on 
both sides. By a subsequent arrangement, much 
of the personal property lately belonging to the 
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rebels was set apart, and treated as prize-money 
to be shared by t}ic soldiers engaged in the capture. 

The leniency question, the prize-money question, 
and tho paucity of reward to the engineer officers 
engaged in the siege of Delhi, were among many 
subjects made matter for controversy during the 
later weeks of the year. But tliese wo may pass 
over without further comment Suffice it to say 
that the rc-conquerod city remained in British 
hands, and was gradually brought under the con¬ 
trol of the British authoritic.s. As to tho aged 
king, preparations were made for siibjccting him 
to a regular trial, to be commenced shortly after 
the arrival of the new year. 

Of the Punjaub, little need be said. Ila])pily for 
British interests in India, the same iwwerful mind 
continued to wield the destinies of the remote 
province. Sir John Lawrence, watchful over 
everything that occurred, not only maintained the 
Punjaub in quiet, but sent frequent reinforcements 


to other provinces. During the summer and 
autumn, tho number of Sikh and Punjaubee regi¬ 
ments which he raised was something marvellous. 
Occasionally some of tho wild tribes exhibited 
signs of insubordination ; but they were met with 
such a determined front, and they received so little 
Sympathy from the mass of the people, that their 
turbulence fell harmless. John Lawrence saved 
the Punjaub, and tho Punjaub saved British 
India. 

In all the portion of the empire included within 
the Saugor territories, Bundelonnd, the Mahratta 
states, and Bajpootana, the months of Kovember 
and December differed from tho previous months 
principally in this circumstance—that tho new 
mutinies were fewer, because the materials for 
mutiny were becoming exhausted; but that the 
battles were more numerous, because small armies 
were gradually being sent up from Madras and 
Bombay. 
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In October and November, many military opera¬ 
tions in the Mahratta and Sangor countries were 
placed in doubt, so far as concerned the compre¬ 
hension of them in England, by a difference of 
only one letter in the, names of two commandera. 
The movements of Brigadier Steuart were often 
attributed to Brigadier Stuart, and mee versd. 
Steuart commanded a column in the Dcccan, 
which marched to Hosungabad, and then across 
.the Nerbudda to Schorei His duty was to protect 
Saugor* on the right, Indore on tho left, and 
Bhopal in the centre. By those movements, 
Saugor and Jubbulpoor were rendered tolerably 
safe. Ilolkar, at Indore, was sadly troubled by 
the mutinous feeling among his own troops. In 
order to maintain British influence in that import¬ 
ant quarter, the Bombay government organised a 
new column, which, strengthened by other troops, 
would form a Malwah Field Force, toljc placed 
under tho command of Sir Hugh Rose; while Sir 
Robert Hamilton was ordered to resume his old 
aj'pointracnt as British resident at Holkar's court. 

Jh igadicr Stuart, portions of who.se column were 
engaged in and near ^eemuch, Mundisoro, Dhar, 
Mchidpore, llanpoora, and Kotah in October, 
swept off many iiarties of rebels from the regions 
bordering on Malwah and Ilajpootana. Never¬ 
theless the state of affairs remained very unsettled. 
Many potty chieftains, incited by the nume¬ 
rical weakness of tho British, and by the niiex- 
pecled stand made by rebels elsewhere, appeared 
by tacit agreement to consider this the proper 
time to set up as little kings on their own account, 
each relying on the services of retainers who pro- 
l)ably thought that something good might come to 
their share in the scramble. 

At a somewhat later date, when Stuart was 
in command of tho Malwah Field Force, before its 
name was changed to the ‘First Brigade of the 
Nerbudda Field Force,’ he had a contest with tho 
Mundisoro rebels. Being joined by a portion of 
tlic Hyderabad Contingent under Major Orr, 
Stuart approached within three or four miles of 
Mundisore on tho 21st of November. Tlxis town 
is a few miles south of Neerauch, on the road to 
Indore. The brigadier encamped until a good 
reconnaissance could be effected. The rebel enemy 
at Mundisore, hearing of his approach, had posted 
pickets entirely covering the country over which 
he was advancing; they also mustered in some 
force outside the walls, and appeared inclined to 
altack. In the afternoon he found that tho enemy 
wore advancing in form, threatening his centre 
and both flanks at the same time. They advanced 
steadily, in great numbers and with banners flying: 
and he wont forth to meet them. Tho struggle 
was a brief one. M.ajor Orr easily repulsed the 
enemy’s attack on the left flank; Captain Orr and 
Lieutenant Dew checked that on the right; a few 
rounds of artillery preserved the centre; and tho 
enemy, giving way at all points, retreated into the 
town. Brigadier Stuart had now another matter 
to censider. He heard that a rebel army of 6000 


men, employed in besieging Neemuch, intended to 
raise the siege, ^.nd to join their companions at 
Mundisore. This he resolved to prevent if possible 
by intercepting them. Accordingly, early on tho 
22d, he marched to such a position as would com¬ 
mand the approaches to Mundisore; and later in 
the day his cavalry were engaged with a party of 
rebel horse under Ileera Singh—one of many 
Rajpoot chieftains who took up arms at that dis¬ 
turbed period. Keeping a sharp watch during the 
night, Stuart prepared on the morning of the 23d 
to control the Neemuch and Mundisore road both 
from the north and the south. The enemy appeared, 
and took up a strong position with their right in 
and beyond tho village of Oor.aria, their right 
centre covered by a date nullah and lines of date- 
troe.s, their battery of six guns on rising ground, 
with a large mud-hut protecting their gunners, 
and their left stretched along the ridge running 
e.ast from the village. The battle that ensued was 
a very severe one. Stuart was obliged to recall a 
body of infiintry, who charged a village that 
seemed full of the enemy; the rebels took posses¬ 
sion of the houses, from which they kept up a very 
galling fire. The British could doubtless have 
taken the viUago ; but the brigadier found his roar 
attacked by a second body of the encmj', requiring 
a new distribution of his troops. The engagements 
of this day resulted in a sort of drawn battle. On 
the 24th, the village was shelled for three hours ; 
and was then captured by H.M. 86th and a native 
regiment, with considerable loss on both sides. 
During tho ensuing night tho enemy evacuated 
Mundisoro and tho whole vicinity, dispersing in 
flight throughout the country, after having lost at 
least fifteen hundred men during the four d-ays. 
Tho brigadier then moved his camp to Mundisore, 
and made arrangements for dismantling the fort 
and destroying tlie guns before leaving the neigh¬ 
bourhood. By this scries of operations, not only 
was Mundisore cleared of rebels, but Neemuch 
w.as relieved from a force which pressed very 
threateningly upon it. 

Tho siege of Neemuch must now bo noticed. 
The small English garrison at this station had for 
months been threatened by the Mundisoro rebels; 
but it was not until the 8th of November that a 
formidable attack was’actually made. A forco of 
.'iOOO infantry, with three guns, advanced to witliin 
two miles of the town; and as it was impo.ssible 
t<wmeet such numbers in the open field, Captain 
Simpson prepared for tho best defence he could 
make within the fort. Intrenchments had been 
formed some time before; but unfortunately tboj- 
were too extensive to be cft’cctively defendc<l by 
the few hands in the garrison; and they thus 
speedily became occupied by the enemy. <hi the 
0tb, the enemy marched in full force into tho 
bazaar and cantonment, plundering wherever they 
■went. They then placed their gnus at convenient 
distances, and began jd.aying .sleaddy .against the 
fort. This cannonading was continued for several 
days. The rebels managed to build batteries for 
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their guns in such positions that, from the foliage 
and other obstacles, they<wcro unobservable from 
the walls of the fort. After about a foMnight of 
this battering, the rebels resolved to attempt an 
escalade. They brought foi-ward huge ladders on 
wheels, affording room for four mai abreast, and 
])laced them against the walls of the fort; but here 
they were met by such steady and continuous 
volleys of musketry that not a man could enter. 
A Beloocheo Mohammedan, belonging to the 12th 
Bombay native infantry, doing duty in Neemuch, 
jicrformcd an act of gallantry that won for him 
much and well-deserved applause. One of the 
besiegers, in retreating from the withering mus- 
ketry-fivc from the fort, dropped a splendid Mus¬ 
sulman green flag on the ground. The Bcloochoe 
at once offered to capture this flag. Under cover 
of a tremendous fire of musketry, ho and a 
Inavildar were lowered by a rope from one of the 
enclosures; quick as lightning the flag was secured, 
and in a few minutes W’avcd on the walls of 
Noeniueh. The movements of Brigadier Stuart, 
recorded in the last paragraph, now disturbed the 
rebels; they departed, and Neemuch was for a 
time si)arcd further molestation. 

This narrative may pass over without particular 
mention the other regions of the vast empire* of 
India. Disturbances there were in November and 
December, but not of such grave importance as 
to call for record. At Saugor and at Jubbulpore, 
the Europeans cried loudly for more troops, but 


they were still able to defend themselves against 
actual attacks. At Gwalior and at Bhopal, at 
Indore and at Mhow, although the vexations 
were many, the continued fidelity of Scindia and 
Holkar lessened the calamities tliat might other¬ 
wise have befallen the British. In Rajpootana 
and Gnjerat, petty chieftains would from time to 
time unfhrl the flag of rebellion, and collect a 
band of fighting retainers around them; but Gicse 
territories were within practicable r§ach of 
Bombay, whence columns marched for the pacifi¬ 
cation of the upper country. Some portions of 
the Nizam’s territory were occasionally troubled by 
insubordinate troops belonging to the contingent; 
as the Nizam and his prime-minister, however, 
remained firm in their alliance with the British, 
and as the distance was very great to the turlnilcnt 
regions of the Jumna, serious danger was averted. 
In the South Malmatta country, around Kolaiiorc, 
Sholaporc, Satara, ancl Poonah, indication.s once 
nowand then appeared that fanatic Moliamniodans 
wore ready to unfurl the green flag agahist 
the infidel Feringhoes; but tho near vicinity of 
the presidential city of Bombay, and the quiet 
demeanour of the natives furthip south, prevented 
tho intended conspiracies from becoming serious 
in magnitude. In tho Madras presidency, tran¬ 
quillity was almost wholly undisturbed. 

Thus ended the extraordinary year —the 
most momentous that the English liad ever expo 
rienced in India. 


Proposed Itc-organisation of ihe Indian Army .—In 
clusliiy tlie lurrativo for tho year 1857, it may bo useful to 
advert to two imirortanl subjects -wliioU occupied the 
attention of the East India Company—the state of the 
army, and tho causes of tho mutiny. Instead of rusliing to 
conelusionH on imperfoot data, tho Court of Directors 
iii.slructcd the Kovernor-gcncral to appoint two commissions 
of iroiiiiry, empowered to eollool information on those two 
Miliji’i l.s. The letters of instruction were both dated the 
Ilf Ktiveinbor; the first ran as follows : 

‘ 1. We triiRl that when success, by the hlcssing of Divine 
I’rnvideiKM', shall have attended your efforts to put down 
the mutiny of the native army of your presidency, and to 
re-cslnblisli the authority of the government in tho disturbed 
distiiets, you will he ona,bled to toko advantage of «thc 
servieea of Kplect oflicers of ability and experience, to assist 
you, liy iuMisiigatioii and by practical counsel founded 
liiereon, in forming wise conclusions on the most important 
subject which must soon ]ireas for decision—namely, the 
projior orgaiiiaatiou of our army in India. 

‘ 2. To this end wc anthoriso yon to appoint, as soon as 
cii-eiimslancos will permit, a commission, composed of mili¬ 
tary ofKi'ors of tiio anidc.s of tlio three presidencies (with 
uIkuii sliould lie associated oflicers of tho Queen’s array 
wild liavc biul experience of Indian service), on wlioso 
kuiiuhilcc, experience, and jiidginentyon can rely; together 
v.iUi oil*' or more civil servants, whom you may consider to 
ha Mii'idaily (piaUfiod for such a duty by their knowledge of 
the native cliar,acter and general administrative ex])cricnco, 
‘y. in framing instructions for tho guidance of this 
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commission, wc arc desirous that tlio following heads of 
inquiry should be specified, in addition to any others which 
you may consider to de.servc their attention: 

‘ 1st, Should corps be nii.sed each in a prcserilxid district, 
and be recruited there, and there only ? 

‘2d, Should cori« he composed of troops or companies, 
each of which shall consist of soiiaratc tribes or castes; or 
sliovdd the tribes or castes bo mixed up together in the 
whole regiment ? 

‘ 3d, Should a company or companies of Europeans form 
a eomporfent part of a native regiment ? 

‘ 4th, What alterations should bo made in your recruiting 
regulations relating to tribes and ctiltes, with a view to 
determine the future composition of the native army? 

‘6th, Will it he expedient to enlist natives of other 
tropical countries, equally qualified for sendee in Imlia, 
with tho natives of the country; and if so, should they be 
formed in separate regiments, or in companies, or otherwise ? 

‘ 6lh, Whether, in native infantry regiments, the dis¬ 
continuance of. the grades of native commissioned oliieers, 
and tho substitution of a Eui-opean sergeant and corporal to 
each company, is advisable; and if so, whether, in lieu of 
the prospect of distinction and emolument arising out of 
these grade-s, it would lie advisable to e.'jtablish graduated 
scales of good-service pay and retiring pensions, claimable 
after specified periods of service? 

‘ 7tb, Whether the system of promotion generally, by 
seniority, to the grades of native commissioned ofltcers (it 
those are retained), should not Ixj altered and assinplatcd 
to tho systems in force at Madras and Bombay? 
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‘8th, If separate ooips are to be maintained for militaiy 
and police purposes, what will be the best oigamsation for 
caoh branch resi)ectivelyl 

‘9th, Have the powas of commandii^ officers of native 
corps, and the powers of offioers in charge of companies, 
been diminished? What consequences have been Hie 
result? Is it desirable that those powers should be in* 
creased, or what other measnres should be adopted for the 
improvement of discipline ? • 

‘ 10th, Should cadets be trained and drlQed in Bniopean 
regiments before they arc posted to native regimauts; or 
,what would be the best mode of drilhug Md tnuning 
cadets before they are posted to native regimMitsf 

‘llvb. Should the special rulos regulating punishment 
in the native .army bo retained; or should they bo assimi¬ 
lated to the rules which obtain in the British army; or 
ought there to be any, and what, changes in those rules, or 
in (ibo system of punisliment? 

‘ 12 th, How con the demands for European officers for 
staff and detached employments be best provided for, 
without injuring the efficiency of regiments? 

‘ i. It is to be understood that the inqiiirieB to be made 
liy the commission, and the opinions to be offered by them, 
arc to have reference to tho several branches of the native 
army—infantry, regular and irregular; cavalry, regular 
and irrejmlar; artillery, and Sappers and Miners; and, 
witli respect to the artillery, and Sappers and Minets, 
whother they- should bo composed, as heretofore, of Euro¬ 
peans and natives, or Ite entirely European I 

‘ 5. To aid your goaernment in forming an opinion ae to 
the ]iroportiun which the European should bear to the 
native portion of the army in India generally, and at each 
presidency separately, wo would recommend that your 
govn nmeul should call upon the commission to give tireir 
opinions on this very important question; and we can 
entertain no doubt that the enlarged knowledge and 
cvpcriiiice of tbo members of the commission will 
ciialjlc them to furnish you with valuable information 
Oil lliis head. 

‘ (i. H.'iving obtained opinions on all these heads of 
in(iniry, ami on such other heads as you may deem to he 
e.sscntial to tlio thorough development of the important 
qiKKtionx at issue, you will refer the views of the commis¬ 
sion for the consideration of the commander-in-oMel^ and 
will then furni.sh us with the results of your careful 
(leli)ieratioii upon the whole of tho measures which should, 
in ymir judgment, be taken for the organisation and main- 
teimnce, in the utmost priwiticablo state of efficiency, of 
whatever military force you may think it desirable to 
form. 

* 7. The commission itself may be instructed to make to 
Iho govornor-general in council any suggestions or vocom- 
mendalinns which occur to them, although not on matters 
comprised in tjie specified heads of inquiry.’ 


JProposed Inquiry into tlte Cavm qf the Mutiny .—The 
second letter adverted to above was in the following terms • 

‘ I. Although we are well aware that, from the period 
when the mutiny of the Bengal army assumed a formidable 
aspect, your time must necessarily have been too much 
encased by the pressing exigencies of tho pnblio service 
during each passing day, and in taking provident measures 
for the future, to admit of your directing much of your 
attention to past events, we have no doubt that you have 
not enaitted to take advantage <rf all the means and oppor- 
tunitire at your command for the important purpo.sr! of 
investigating the causes of the extraordinary disaffeetioji 
in tho ranks of that army, which has, unhappily, given 
rise to so much bloodshed and misery. 

‘2. In this persuasion, and as a review of the volumincns 
records containing the details of tho events which have 
occurred since the first display of disaficction .at Barrack- 
pore, has entirely failed to satisfy our minds in regard to 
the immediate causes of the mutiny, we desire that you 
will lose no timo in reporting to us your opinions on the 
subject, embracing tiie following haads, together with any 
others which yon may deem it necessary to add, in order 
to the full elucidation of the subject: 

‘1st, The state of feeling of the sepoy towards the 
government for some time preceding the outbreak. 

‘2d, Any causes which of late yeans may ho thought 
likely to have affected their loyalty and devotion to the 
service. 

‘8d, Whether their loyalty had been affected by the 
instigations of 'emissaries of foreign powers, or native 
states, or by any general measures of our administration 
affecting themselves or any other classes of our subjects ? 

* 4th, Whether tho proposed use of the now cartridges 
was to any, and what, extent the cause of the outbreak 't 

‘6th, Whetlrer the objects which the muthiocrs .'iro 
supposed to have had in view were directed to the subvei- 
»on of tho British power in India, or to the attaiuraenl of 
pecuniary or other advantages ? 

‘6th, Whether the progress of the mutiny can be iracid 
to gonoral combination or concert, or was tlic n.sult uf 
separate impulses at tho several .stations of rcgimenl.s; and, 
if the former, how the combination was caiiic"! on witbout 
any knowledge or su.spicioii of it on the iwrt of tin- 
regimental officers ? 

‘3. If, however, you should not fool yourselves to be 
in possession of information suffidont to fomi a well- 
grounded opinion uixmthe causes and olijeete of tho mutiny, 
wo authorise you to ajipoint a special mited ooinmission 
for a preliminary investigation into tho ramo, to bo com¬ 
posed of officers selected from rJl braiwljcs of tlie .sciwioefi of 
India, in whose personal exjioricmtc and soumlnc.ss of 
judgment you have entire confidence. In that case, yon 
will lose no time in reporting to ns your sentiments uiion 
the conclusions arrived at by the commission.’ 






COMHEL E. II. GKEATnED. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

A SECOND YEAR OF REBELLION. 



HEN, at tlie opening of 1868, the 
stirring events of the procoiling 
year camo to bo passed in review, 
most men admitted that the progress 
of the Indian Revolt had outrun their 
ex])cctations and falsified their hopes. 
Some had believed that the fall of Delhi 
would occur after a few days of besieging, 
bringing with it a pacification of the whole 
Country. Some, allowing that this capture might 
very probably be retarded several weeks, did not 
the less look to a general pacification as a natural 
result. Others, relying on the heroic Havelock and 
the energetic Neill, prepared to date the termination 


of the rebellion from tRe expected capture of 
Lucknow. Others, recognising Sir Colin Campbell 
as ‘the right man in the right place,’ strengthened 
themselves in the belief that he would march at 
once from Calcutta to Cawnpore, and put down all 
the rebels before the summer was well oyer. Some 
believed that the sepoys, lamenting the ill 8ucce.ss 
of their treachery to the British government, 
would return to their allegiance without inocu¬ 
lating other portions of the Indian community 
with the vims of lawlessness. Others had fondly 
hoped that, under the pressure of public opinion in 
England, such large numbers of fine troops would 
have been sent over in the summer and autumn. 
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as would suffice to quell the mutiny even though 
the sepoys remained obstinate. 

All these hopes were dashed. The gloomy 
prophets, on this occasion, were in the ascendant. 
The mutiny had spread to almost every native 
regiment in the Bengal army. It had been accom¬ 
panied by an unexpected display of military organ¬ 
isation among the revolted sepoys. It had incited 
many ambitious chieftains to try their chance for 
an increase of power. It had been encouraged and 
extended by the long delay in the conquest of 
Delhi. It had further received a certain glow of 
triumph from the extraordinary events at Lucknow, 
which loft the rebels perfect masters of the city at 
the end of the year. It had been permitted to 
grow to unwonted mt^nitude by the extreme slow¬ 
ness with which British troops arrived at Indian 
ports. Lastly, it had become surrounded by very 
un-English attributes, in the savage feeling of 
vengeance engendered in the minds of English 
officers and soldiers by the sepoy atrocities. 

It is true that Englishmen had much to bo 
proud of, in the achievements of their countrymen 
during the past year. They could point to the 
sagacity of Sir Henry Lawrence, in ^liietly forti¬ 
fying and provisioning the Residency at Lucknow 
at a time when less acute observers saw no storm 
in the distance. They could admire, and wonder 
while they admired, the heroism with which Sir 
Hugh Wheeler and his companions had so long 
niaintained a wretchedly weak position against a 
large army of mutineers headed by an arch-traitor. 
They could follow with delight the footsteps of Sir 
Henry Havelock, winning victory after victory 
over forces five or ten times as strong as his own. 
They could shew how, in a hot climate, Neill had 
advanced from the cast and Nicholson from tho 
west, fighting energetically against all obstacles, 
and dying like true soldiers at the head of their 
columns. They could ask the world whether a 
garrison was ever more nobly defended, under 
circumstances of trying difficulty, than the Resi¬ 
dency under Inglis; and whether a garrison was 
ever brought away from the middle of a hostile 
city under more extraordinary conditions, and 
with more complete success, than was achieved 
in tho * Exodus from Lucknow’ under Campbell, 
Outrara, and Havelock. They could point to Sir 
John Lawrence for an example of what a civiUan 
could do, maintaining a large and recently con¬ 
quered country at peace the energy of his own 
individual character, raising regiment after regi¬ 
ment of trustworthy native troops, and sending an 
army to reconquer Delhi before a single additional 
soldier could arrive ftum England. They could 
point to the exertions of numerous individuals, 
any one of whom would have been a hero if his 
heroism had not been eclipsed by that of men 
better known to fame. 

These recollections afforded some consolation 
under the disappointment occasioned by the long 
continuance of the war waged by the mutineers. 
Y^t were they far from being an adequate reward 
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for the blood and freasure expended; the pre¬ 
vailing natural feeling was one of disappointment. 
Nor were theorists less at fault in their estimate 
of causes, than practical men in their expectation 
of results. Still was the question put, ‘ What was 
the cause of the mutiny?’ And still were the 
answere as diverse as ever. Prom May to Decem¬ 
ber the theories multiplied faster than tho means 
of solving them. On the religious side, men banded 
themselves chiefly into two parties. One said that 
the native troops in India had revolted because we, 
as a nation, had tampered with their religion. We 
had nearly put down infanticide and suttee; we 
paid less respect th.an formerly to their idols and 
holy places; wo had allowed pious officers to 
preach to the sepoys in their regiments, and 
missionaries to inveigh against brahmins and 
temples; and we so clumsily managed a new 
contrivance in tho fabrication and use of cartridges, 
as to induce a suspicion in the native mind that a 
personal insult to their religious prejudices was 
intended. On the other hand, religious Christians 
contended that tho revolt was a mark of God’s 
anger against the English nation. They urged that 
a )>eoplo iiossessing the Bible ought long ago, by 
government as well as by individual efforts, to have 
distributed it throughout the length and breadth of 
India; that we ought to have encouraged churchc.s 
and chapels, ministers and missionaries, Bildo 
classes and Scripture-readers; that we ought to 
have disregarded caste prejudices, and boldly pro¬ 
claimed that Hindooism and Moslcmism were 
worse than mockeries, and that no expectations of 
happiness in this life or the next were sound Imt 
such as rested on Biblical grounds—in short, that 
England had had a magiiiflccnt opportunity, and a 
deep obligation, to teach with all her power the 
way of salvation to two hundred million benighted 
beings; and that, failing this, the Revolt had been 
a consequent and deserved calamity. Another 
clasis of reasoners attributed tjio outbreak to the 
want of sympathy between the Europeans and the 
natives in the general relations of life. A young 
man was sent out to India by the Company, either 
as a writer in the civil service or as a cadet in the 
army; ho learned tho immediate duties of his office, 
studied just so much of the vernacular languages 
and customs as were absolutely needed, rose in the 
middle years of his life to higher offices and 
emoluments, and returned to end his days in 
England. Ho held tho natives in contempt; he 
neither knew nor cared what passed in thcii' 
inmost hearts; he treated India as a conquered 
country, held especially for the benefit of the 
Company’s servants. Hence, according to the view 
now under notice, tho natives, having nothing for 
which to love and respect the British, were glad to 
avail themselves of any pretext to expel the foreign 
element from their land. Military men, acquainted 
with the Bombay and Madras armies, insisted that 
the mutiny had arisen from the organisation of 
that of Bengal; in which the Brahmin sejiuys and 
Rajpoot sowars had been so pampcfcd and petted, 
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that they began to deem themselves masters 
instead of subjects, and to aim at a sort of 
military despotism on their own account. Other 
speculators, pointing to the fact that Mohammedans 
have in all ages been intensely ihnatical, regarded 
the mutiny as only one among many indi¬ 
cations of an attempt to revive the past glories 
of the Moguls, when the followers of Mahomet 
were the rulers in India. Others again, keeping 
clear of the larger questions of creed and race, 
attributed the troubles to the policy of annexation, 
which had been pursued to so extraordinary a 
degree in recent years. These reasoners urged that, 
whatever may have been the faults and follies 
of the King of Oude, five million natives unques¬ 
tionably looked up to him as their sovereign, and 
felt their prejudices shocked and their alarm 
excited, when, in 1866, he was rudely hurled 
from his throne, and made a pensioner dependent 
on a company of merchants. Another class of 
theorists, impressed with a horror of taxation, pitied 
the poor Hindoos who had to pay so much to the 
Coinpauy for permission to live on the soil, so 
much for the salt monopoly, so much for other 
dues; and sought to find a reason for the mutiny in 
the desire to throw off these imposts. Commercial 
men, estimating nations and countries by a stand¬ 
ard familiar to themselves, had long complained 
that the Company did not encourage independent 
commerce in India; and now they said ; ‘ If you 
had acted with English good sense, the revolt 
would never have occurred. Afford facilities for 
the construction of railways, canals, and docks; 
build ships and steamers; develop your mineral 
wealth in coal and iron; sell or let plots of land 
to men who will bring English experience and 
English machinery to bear on its cultivation; 
grow tea and coffee, sugar and cocoa, timber and 
fruits, cotton and flax, com and pulse, on the 
soils favourable to the respective produce—do all 
this, or afford facilities for others to do it, and 
the natives of India will then have something 
more profitable to think of than mutiny and 
bloodshed.’ 

We point to these various theories for the 
purpose of remarking, that the controversies 
relating to them were as warmly conducted at 
the end of the year as when the news of the 
cartridge troubles first reached England. The 
higher the position, the more extensive the experi¬ 
ence, of public men, the more chaiy were they in 
committing themselves to any special modes of 
explanation; it was by those who know little, 
that the boldest assertions were hazarded. An 
opinion was gradually growing up among cautious 
reasoners, that tho revolt must have been the 
composite resultant of many co-ordinate or co¬ 
existent causes, each of which contributed tow'ards 
it in a particular way; but such reasoners would 
necessarily perceive that a true solution could only 
be arrived at when all the separate items were 
known, and properly estimated. Hence the autho¬ 
rities, both in (England and in India, recommended 


and followed a plan that may thus be enunciated 
—^flrst suppress the mutiny; then collect gradually 
evidence of its various pr^isposiug causes; and, 
finally, make use of that evidence in remodelling 
the institutions of British India on a firmer basis. 
The Notes at the end of the last chapter shewed 
that the Company took the comtaon-sense view, 
of inquiring into tho probable causes of the 
mutiny before planning the re-organisation of 
Indian afifoirs. The candid acknowledgment by 
the Directors, that the voluminous documents 
hitherto produced had ‘entirely faded to satisfy 
their minds in regard to the immediate causes of 
the mutiny,’ was full of significance, and, it may 
bo added, of caution to others. 

So fiir as concerns the present Chronicle, the 
treatment will necessarily be affected by the 
character of tho struggle. At the beginning of 
1868, scarcely any symptoms of further mutiny 
were presented. The Bengal army was gone, 
scattered in anarchy; the armies of Bombay, 
Madras, and tho Punjaub, were almost wholly 
sound; and the daily events consisted mainly of 
military ojjerations against the revolted sejioy 
regiments of the Bengal army, and against such 
chieftains as had brought their retainers into tho 
field for selfish purposes. Hence the narrative 
may march on more rapidly tlian before. 

All the interest of the military operations in 
India, at tho opening of the now year, grouped 
itself around the commander-in-chief. Slow as 
had been the arrival of British troops iu India, 
during the months when Wheeler, Havelock, 
Neill, Outram, Inglis, Barnard, Wilson, ami 
Nicholson were struggling against diificultios, tho 
disembarkations were very numerous in November 
and December. When the old year gave place to 
the new, it was estimated that 23,000 British 
troops had landed at Calcutta since the troubles 
began, besides others put on shore at Bombay, 
Madras, and Kurachee.‘f They had advanced 


* A return tvas prepared by order of parliament, of tho odds 
and ends compoBing: what-was called tbe tea-kit of English soldiers 


going out to India, tho cost at which they were csi 
mode of paying for them: 


Jmated, and tho 


AiitclcR. Prlco. 

Two canvas frocks at 3s. 3d, (jackets substi¬ 
tuted for frocks in the case of sergeants), . 40 0 G 
One pair canvas trousers, .... 034 

One nock handkerchief, . » . , . G 0 8 

One pair of slioes,.G G 0 

Three pounds of marine soap, at 7d,t . ,018 

Two pounds of yellow soam at 7d,, . . 0 12 

Nino balls of pipeolay, , • . • .009 

One quart tin-pot, with hook, . . . 0 10 

One scrubbing-brush, , , , . .008 

Three tins of blacking,.0 10 

One clasp-knife, ..0 10 

One bag in lieu of haversack, . . . 0 0 10 

Needles mid thread,.0 10 

Three pounds of tobacco, at 2f. 6(f., . . 0 8 0 

Two flannel-belts, . . . . .020 

Two check-shirts, at St. 6d,, . . . 0 ft 0 


£2 0 8 

<The prices,* as the return tells us, *are unavoidably liable to 
variation, but those in the above list will serve as a general 
standard for guidance. These extra necessaries ore paid for by 
the men to whom they are issued, out of pay advanced for the 
purpose. Tobacco is issued to such men only as are In the habit 
of using it; and if any man be proWded already with any of tho 
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into the upper provinces, by those routes and 
modes which have so often been adverted to, 
and were placed under the brigadiers whom Sir 
Colin Campbell had appointed to' conduct the 
various operations planned by him. We have 
first, therefore, to notice such of the proceedings 
of the commander-in-chief ns took place during 
the mouth of January; turning attention after¬ 
wards to military proceedings in other quarters. 

• Sir Colin Campbell, as the last chapter shewed, 
rescued Cawnpore and General Windham from 
trouble at iho close of NoVember and the beginning 
of the following month. Uo did not move from 
tho vicinity of that city till towards tho end of 
Decembei-. Writing to Viscount Canning on this 
sulyect, on the 6th of January, he said; ‘I am 
iiiibrmcd by the civil authorities that my pro¬ 
tracted slay at Cawnpore was of much benefit; 
.and 1 am convinced that, apart from any imme¬ 
diate military object, it is necessary, for the 
re-eslabliHlimcnt of authority, that tho march of 
tho troops should bo deliberate. Time is thus 
all'orded to tho magistrates and special commis¬ 
sioners to visit rebellious towns and villages, and 
a[;ain disjilay to tho jicople in unmistakable 
manner the resolution of your lordship’s govern¬ 
ment to visit punishment on all those who during 
Hu: last few mouths have set aside their allegiance.’ 
lie at the same time glanced rapidly at the chief 
inilitiiiy ojieratious which had marked the month 
of itecembor in the Oangetic and Jumna regions— 
surii as Oiilram’s defence at tho Alum ISagh; 
Adrian Hope’s clean sweep of Nena Sahib’s pro¬ 
perly at Bitboor Walpole’s expedition to Elawah 
aud Alin])oovce; Beaton’s energetic movements with 
a column from Delhi; and AViudham’s expedition 
to Eiittiah. 

IVhcu tho vehicles had returned to Cawnpore, 
after convcyiug tho Lucknow fugitives to Allaha¬ 
bad, the commandcr-in-chief prepared to move 
lus licaduiuavtcrs to. Eurruckabad and Fort Fut- 
teghur, near which places many insurgent chief¬ 
tains required to be dealt with. 11c started on 
llie 24th of December and marched to Chowrepore. 
After remaining there some time to organise his 
force into brigades, &c., he renewed his march on 
the 2Mth, aud reached Mocrun-ke-Soi’ai. At the 
several haltiug-idaccs of himself and his briga¬ 
diers, ho made arrangements for destroying tho 

oliovo orticlcs, and such are in a serviceable oonditien, a duplicate 
supidy is not given.* 

It will at once be understood that the ordinary eaulpmsnt of 
the soldier Is not hero mentioned; only the extras for the sea- 
voyage being excluded. The • nine balls of pipeclay* constitute 
perhaps the worst item in tho list. « 

Uefore the final departure from tho neighbourhood of Cawnpore, 
tile nritish troops did their host to despoil one wlio received more 
execration than any other man in India, dn offloer writing at the 
close of tile year, said : * We have made very good use of our delay 
at Cawnpora Tho Highland brigade was cnoamped at Bitboor 
and employed in raising all Nena Sahib’s valoabfoa ftom a well. 
The operation was a moat difilcult one, as the well was deep and 

liill of water. However, it was very successful; for not including 
their last day's work (a very good ono) they ridsed 75J pounds of 
gold in various shapes, and m pounds of silver. The last day 
tliey got an enormous quanUty of gold end sliver, so heavy that a 
man could just carry it. I hope they will come upon Bajeo Kao’s 
jewels. There axe two more wells yet to open. The Nena is 
“ beating his breast" at our woU-successes.* 
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connti*y-boats on the Ganges, in order to prevent 
molestation of the Doab from the Oude side of tho 
river when tho troops should have moved on. On 
tho 31st he arrived at Goorsaigupjo; Greathed, 
Windham, aud Hope Grant all being with him. 
On tho first day of tho new year, Sir Colin sent 
forth two regiments under Adrian Hope to secure 
the iron suspeusion-hridge over the Kallec Nuddee, 
a very important point on the road from Oawniioro 
to Futteghur. A jiarty of sailoi*s were ipiilo 
delighted to assist in this work, replacing with 
ropes some of the ironwork which the rebels had 
begun to destroy. On tho 2d the ciiciny, hovering 
in villages near the bridge, attacked Sir Colin’s 
pickets and advanced columns; but they wci'o 
speedily defeated and driven across the Ganges 
into Rohilcund.* Proof was here alibrded that 
tho insurgents had not forgotten the advantagc.s 
of organisation. ‘ Tho rebels,’ said the commandcr- 
in-chief in his dispatch, ‘ who were disi>crsed on 
this occasion, consisted of three or four battalions 
of the 41st and other corps of native infantry. In 
the 41st, ihe rebels had begun with much system 
to orgaui.se a second battalion, their recruits being 
dressed in a neat uniform.’ On the 3d, Sir Colin 
reached Futteghur, tho old British station near 
the city of Furruckabad. Fortunately, the enemy, 
who had hold Futteghur for at least six months, 
now retreated so precipitately that they had not 
time to destroy tho government property within 
tho jdace. Sir Colin found a large amount of 
stores of tho most valuable description, belonging 
to the gim and clothing agencies. Having secured 
these important items of military property, lie scut 
a large stock of grain to Cawn]Jore, to Jighlou tlie 
labours of the commissariat for the su])i)Iy of Sii* 
Janies Outram at the Alum Bagh. The Nawalj 
of Furruckabad had long been among the most 
ferocious leaders of tho insurgents ; aud tho com¬ 
mander-in-chief now proceeded to such measures 
as would punish him severely^ for his treachery. 
‘The destruction of the Nawab’s palaces is in 
process. I think it right that not. a stone should 
be left unturned in all the residences of the rcljcl- 
lious chiefs. They are far more guilty than their 
misguided followers.’ 

On the 6th of January, then, tho commandor-in- 
chief was on tho hanks of tlic Gauges at Futteghur. 
With him were the brigades and columns ol' IIojic 
Grant, Adrian Hope, Walpole, Windham, Beaton, 
Greathed, and Little; Iiiglis, with a jnovabk* 
column, was restoring order in a part of the Doab 

* One Incident of this affair waa afterwards thus dcKcHiM d i).\ 
im officer present; ‘ A brigade was sent to repair the .suspoiishiit 
bridge. They commenced work on the Ist, and by muriiiru; of the 
2d had finished it all but one or two plunks, wliich they Avon* la.vni^' 
down, when the chief saw the villagora come oni of i.hc* 11111^0 
opposite. He desired some one to go and tell not to he 
afraid, os they would not be hurt; when ull «)i' a l)un« 

came a round-shot from ainongnt them, Avhicli l»ilJ>'‘l lour inoit ot 
tho 53d. Tho enemy were then disei»verod to m loioe; lint 
naval brigade soon opened on llicm, pilelhuT 11"' yilluKC tor 
about two hours, they returning it with an 13 I'outnh'r mnl st 
0-pounder. When the firing commenced, ao wer** all Rriii lor, 
the bridge was soon hnfshod, and then the cliiei with Ins iont* 
crossed, turned them out of tho vilJa.go, and pursued them Asith 
cavalry and artillery for about eight inilos.’ 
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between Cawnpdte and fitawah; wbti^ Ontmtni 
was etui at the Alnm iBagli. Sir Ootin soavedix 
moved from that spot duriag tlw retnajeto of Idle 
month. Ho was waiting for inM)t« tfoo]^ fl?dHa 
Calcutta, and for vast stores Of warlike medsrkl 
from the upper province. It may here be remarked 
that the enormous weight of storoi and ammnni- 
tion required for an army, and the vast distances 
to be traversed in India, gave a stupendous 
character to some of the convoys occasionally 
]ireparctl. Tims, on the 22d of January, about 
30(X) troops started from Agra for the Cawnpore 
re-dons, having in charge 19 guns of various 
calibre, and 1600 carts laden with stores and 
ammunition. There were 750 rounds of ammuni¬ 
tion for each of 24 guns, and 600 for each of 
44 howitzers and mortars—all required by the 
comraandcr-in-chief. Several ladies, e» route to 
Calcutta, took advantage of the protection of this 
force. The above numbers give a very imperfect 
idea of the convoy; for native servants and camp- 
followers, together with animals of draught and 
burden, always accompany such a train in swarnw 
almost incoiiccivablo. 

Wlicu the English public found that the whole 
of the autumn months, and the winter so far as 
the end of January, had passed away without any 
gieat achievement except the relief of Lucknow, 
portions of them began to complain and to 
censure. They could not and would not find fault 
with Sir Colin,because ho was a general favourite; 
and therefore they rushed to a conclusion inimical 
to Viscount Canning, who from the firet had been 
made to bear the burden of a vast amount of anony¬ 
mous abuse. A story arose that the governor-general 
and the commandor-in-chiof were at‘cross-purposes,’ 
that Campbell was doing nothing because Canning 
thwarted him. The Duke of Cambridge and Lord 
Pamnuro took occasion, in the House of Lords, to 
give authoritative contradictions to these rumours; 
and among other, evidence adduced was a letter 
written by Sir Colin to his royal highness—tho 
one as commander-In-chief in lildia, the other as 
conimandcr-in-chicf of all the Queen’s forces 
generally—just when he was about to set off to 
liea<l the military operations at Cawnpore and 
Lucknow. ‘ Now that I am .on the point of leaving 
Calcutta,’ he said, ‘ I would beg, with the greatest 
respect to the governor-general, to record the deep 
sense of the obligation 1 entertain towards his 
lordship. Our intercourse hfts been most cordial, 
intimate, and unreserved. I cannot bo sufiSeiently 
thankful for his lordshiji’s confidence and support, 
and the kindly manner in which they have been 
afforded, to my great personal satisfaction. One 
at a distance, and unacquainted with the ordinary 
mode of transacting business in this country, could 
hardly estimate the gain to tho public service 
which has thus been made. But I allude princi¬ 
pally to my own feelings of gratification.’ Whether 
or not the governor-general and tho oomiuander- 
in-chiof were divided in opinion touching the best 
policy to purauc, it is certoin that mon in lower 


tfaoa^ in^atMl pditisiu Vfidely in 

tbeir view* on tha pohit. Borne w«fo anxious 
that Lucknow should be attaekod at oiice. They 
urged that that city being the seat Of rebellion, 
a orashing of the force there would didigarten the 
rebels elsewhere; whereas every day would 
add to the strength of Lucknow, i^en our 
victories increased the number and desperation 
of its defenders; and, therefore, till this central 
point was captured, the revolt would always have- 
a nucleus, a flag around which the discontented 
might rally. On the otSer hand, it was urged 
tliat Eohilcund should bo olearcd before Lucknow 
could be profitably seized. Largo bands still 
roaming over that province might interrupt the 
Commander-in-chiefs communications, if he left 
them in his roar while engaged in Oude. Again, 
Sir Colin was waiting for more troops. It was 
asserted that, oven if ho oould conquer sixty or 
eighty thousand fighting-men in the streets of 
Lucknow, he could not leave a force there while 
he was endeavouring to clear out Rohilcund. So 
far as can bo judged from attainable evidence, it 
appears that Sir Colin himself held tliis second 
opinion—resolving to clear the outworks before 
attacking the oentraf stronghold of rebellion. 

Leaving tho ooinmander-in-chicf for a while, we 
may suitably direct attention to tho proceedings of 
other generals in other parts of the wide field of 
operations—beginning with those connected vith 
Sir James Outram. 

The Alum Bagh, never once out of EnglMi 
hands since the month of September, remained 
a very important stronghold. The reader will 
perhaps recall to mind the relation which tliat 
fort bore to the operations at Lucknow; but a short 
recapitulation may not be misplaced here. When 
Havelock and Outram, on the 25th of 8e]itember, 
advanced to Lucknow, they left Colonel M'Intyre, 
of the 78th Highlanders, in command at the Alum 
Bagh, with orders to maintain that post until 
ftirthcr instructions reached him. He had with 
him 280 English soldiers of various regiments, a 
fow Sikhs, 4 guns, 128 sick and wounded, between 
4000 and 5000 native camp-followers, lai-ge num¬ 
bers of cattle, and a valuable store of baggage, 
ammunition, and other military appliances. His 
supply of food for the natives was very scanty, 
and those poor creatures soon suffered terribly 
from hunger. After a few days, tliey stealthily 
collected crops of rice and grain in fields near at 
hand, under protection of the guns; but this 
resource was soon exhausted. It is a familiar 
occurrence 4n the annals of Indian warfare, that 
the oamp-followei'8 and army-servants exceed by 
five or ten fold the number of actual combatants; 
and thus is to be explained the strange composition 
of the miscellaneous body oolleeM within the 
walls of the Alum Bagh, Unable to receive aid or 
even instructions from tho Residency, M‘Intyrc 
maintained his position as best he could, A 
convoy of provisions reached him from Cawnpore 
on the 7th of October, under Major Bingham,’and 
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anotheroa tbe i$th asw Banuttmi. Bomo 
of the troops Mtnaited -with Um on «Mh ooeatton, 
raieiug his throe altogetb^lo IKK) ilg^tiag^aen and 
ten gans. Hean^hile be fortified ids position with 
bastions and other dfifeace-nwtai, and contended 
suocessfoll^ against the enemy, who oonstruoted 
five batteries in various parts of the exterior, and 
brought artilleiy-fire to bear against him day 
after day. They also held the nei^bouring fort 
bf Jelalabad, which formed a sixth base of attack. 
So steadily and actively, however, did the colonel 
maintain his defence, that the enemy’s fire occa¬ 
sioned him voiy little loss. Matters continued 
thus until the middle of November when Sir 
Colin Campbell, conquering Jelalabad, and 
reaching Alum Bagh, made a few changes in the 
garrison. Then, in the last week of the month, 
Sir James Outram became master of the Alum 
Bagh, with a picked force of 3000 to 4000 men. 
lie easily maintained his position throughout 
Bcceuiber, and gave the enemy a severe defeat on 
the 2‘M, at a place called Qiulee, three miles IVom 
Alum Uagh on the DU Koosha road. Tlie opening 
of the year 1858 found Outi-am still at his post, 
and the enemy still endeavouring or hoping to out 
off his communications and starve him out.* 
Some of his troops were away, convoying a supply 
of provisions fi’om Cawnpore; and the enemy, 
knowing this, resolved to attack turn on the 12th 
of January in his weakened state. Fathoming 
their intentions, he prepared for defence. At 
sunrise they ajipeared, to tlie immense number of 
at least 30,900, and formed a wide semicircle in 
front and flank of his position. Outram, massing 
his troops into two brigades, sent them out to 
confront tho enemy. Then commenced a very 
fierce battle; for while the main body of tho 
enemy attacked these two brigades, a second pro¬ 
ceeded to assault tho fort of Jelalabad, while 
a third by a detour reached the Alum Bagh 
itself, and endeavoured to out off Outram’s com¬ 
munications with it. From sunrise till four o’clock 
in the afternoon did the struggle continue, every 
British gun being incessantly engaged in repelling 
the advances "Of dense masses of the enemy. 
Foiled at every point, the insurgents at length 
withdrew to the city or to their original positions 
in the gardens and villages. It was a very serious 
struggle, for the enemy fought well and were fti 
overwhelming numbort; nevertheless, their dis¬ 
comfiture was complete. Four days afterwards 
they made another attack, in smaller numbers, but 
with greater boldness; the result was the same as 

*Sir;iunei Outnun’s total force in and near the Alum Bagh, at 
the beginning of the year, vaa made up of the foUoving elementa i 

H.U. 5tb, tStb, 78th, 8<tb, and 90th foot. 

lit Madraa Xtiropeant. 

Jiraayor’a Feroaporo Sikhs. 

12th irronlar caralry. 

Uardlng^a corps. 

Military train. 

Xnrinaer park. 

Artillery park. 

Madras Ssppers and Hlnsrs. 

• Royal artiUery, under Eyre and Uande. 

Bengal artillery, under Olpherl 


beforo~-coiapiete defeat aad aeVeBe loss. Thus 
did this skUful and watchfol oommander frustrate 
every hostile atteihpt made by the swarms of 
insurgents who sufrounded hinij 
We turn our attentiim next farther eastward. 
The Nepaulese leader, Jung Bahadoor, with 
Brigadier MacGregor as representative of British 
inteiests, entered Goruckporo on the 6th of January, 
thus taking possession of a city which for many 
months had been almost entirely in the hands of 
rebels. The force was Goorkha, the officers were 
Nepaulese and English. Jung Bahadoor and 
Brigadier MacGregor being the two loaders, the 
brigades were thus commanded—tho first by Run 
Singh and Captain Plowden, tho second by 
Sunmuck Singh and Captain Edmonstone, the 
thiikl by Juuga Doge and Lieutenant Foote, and 
the artillery by Loll Siugh and Major Fitzgerald. 
This singular combination was made because, 
although Jung Bahadoor was entitled to appoint 
his own native officers, it was nevertheless desirable 
that English officers should be at hand to advise 
or even control if necessary. Tho advancing 
force had fii-st to effect a passage over a nullah, the 
bridge of which was broken, and the banks stoutly 
defended by the enemy; this was done after a 
short but sharp conflict. The enemy fled from the 
nullah through a jungle towards tho city, pursued 
by the Goorkhas; but the latter could not equal 
the sepoys in running over loose sand, and there¬ 
fore could not come up with them. Ail the 
baggage having crossed the nullah, Jung Bahadoor 
steadily advanced towards the city, attacked by 
new parties of the enemy in skirmishing form on 
both flanks. Many hundreds of the rebels rushed 
into the river Ribtee, to effect a safe crossing to 
tlie other side, adjacent to the Oude frontier ; but 
they were shot down or drowned in considerable 
numbers in this attempt to escape. Goruckpore 
was entered, and taken possession of in the English 
name. It is curious to trace, in tho military 
disjiatch* of brigadier MacGregor to the Calcutta 
authorities, the same conventionaj ‘mention’ of 
Nepaulese officers as is customary in the British 
army. Colonel Loll Singh ‘ proved himself a good 
artillery officer;’ Captain Suzan Singh’s ‘very 
effective fire was much admired ;’ Brigadier Juuga 
Doge ‘reaped, conjointly with the artillery, tlie 
principal honours of the dayBrigadier Sunmuck 
Singh’s brigade‘was well in advance;’ Brigadier* 
Run Singh’s brigade ‘was most skilfully led 
through the forest;’ and Brigadier Jodh Adhikaree 
was only shut out from praise by the fact that Iii.s 
brigade was not brought into action. The uames 
of the British officers were set forth in ])arallel 
order, each to receive praise by tho side of his 
Nepaulese companion. The English commander 
of a military force, we may here remark, must 
often be embarrassed while writing In's di'^jiatcbcs; 
for tmless he mentions tho name of almost every 
officer, he gives offence; while it taxes his pon ers 
of composition to vary the terms in which 
enoomiums are expressed. When Goruckpore 
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was once again placed under British control, 
the authorities quickly put down the so-called 
government which had been introduced by 
Mahomed Hussein, the self-ap^iointed nazim or 
chief. Such of his adherents as had cleai'ly 
been rebellious were quickly tried, and many 
of them oxocntod. All the convicted natives who 
were not sentenced to hanging were made to do 
sweeper’s work, within the church, jail, and 
other buildings, without respect to their caste, 
creed, or former dignity. MushuiTufi’ Khan, and 
other rebellious leaders in the district between 
Goruckpore and the Oude frontier, wore one by 
one captured, to the manifest pacification of tlie 
country villages and planters’ estates. 

In the wide stretch of country between Patna 
and Allahabad, and between the Ganges on the 
south and Nepaul on the north, everything was 
awaiting the completion of the commandcr-iu- 
chiefs plans. In and near Arrah, Azimghur, 
Ohazeepore, Jounpoor, Benares, and Mirzaporo, 
there were bodies of malcontents ready to break 
out into open rebellion* as soon as any favourable 
opportunities should occur for so doing, but 
checked by the gradually increasing power of the 
British. On one occasion, towards the close of the 
mouth, Brigadier Pranks marched out of Secundra, 
near Allahabad, against a body of 600 rebels, who 
were posted with several guns at Nussunporo. 
Ho totally defeated them, and captured two of 
their guns. About the same time, on the 22d of 
the month. Colonel Roweroft, with detachments 
of ll.M. 10th foot, sailors, Sikhs, and Goorkhas, 
proceeded from Azimghur towards the Oudian 
frontier, there to aid in hemming in the rebels. 
Indeed, Jung Bahadoor, Franks, and Roweroft, 
at the end of the month, feeling that all was 
pretty secure on the east of the frontier, were 
gradually drawing a cordon round the Oudians, 
from Nepaul in the north to the Ganges on the 
south—ready to concur in any large scheme of 
operations which Sir Colin CampMl might be 
enabled to initiate. 

The brigadiera who were more immediately 
under the eye of Sir Colin Campbell were 
employed during the month of January, as has 
already been implied, in clearing away bands of 
insurgents in the Doab and neighbouring districts: 

^ To detail the various minor contests will bo unne¬ 
cessary ; one or two will suffice as samples of all 
On the 27th of the month. Brigadier Adrian Hope 
had a smart contest with the enemy at Shum- 
shabad. Taking with him a small column,* he 
started from Futteghur on the previous day; and 
proceeded through Kooshinabad to Shnmshabad, 
where he found the enemy in considerable force. 
They occupied a commanding knoll on the edge 

» 9th Lancers, two squadrons. 

Hodson’s Horse, 900. 

Bengal H.A. oiia troop. 

Benpal F.A. 4 guns. 

49d Highlanders. 

03d foot. 

4th Pnnjaub rifles. 


of the plateau overlooking the plain stretching 
towards the river. On the knoll was a Mussul¬ 
man tomb, surrounded by the remains of an old 
intrenohment, upon which they had raised a 
sand-bag battery j their front was defended by a 
ravine impassable for cavalry or gttns. Hope, 
having formed his plan of attack, moved over 
some broken ground towards the enemy’s camp. 
They at once opened with a well-directed fire of 
round-shot Silencing these guns by a flank iirc, 
Hope ordered his infantry to advance out of a 
hollow where they had been screened; tliey did 
so, rushed upon the camp, and captured it. Then 
began a pumuit of the fleeing enemy by Hope’s 
cavalry, and the securing of several guns and 
much ammunition which they had left bohind 
them. The brigadier- believed the insurgents to 
consist of two of the mutinied Bareilly regiments, 
accompanied by a motley group of rebels anxious 
for plunder. About the same day, another district 
near Furruckabad became the scene of a fierce 
encounter. A body of rebels about 6(»00 strong, 
with four gun^ being heard of at a distance of 
some miles from the city, a force was sent out- 
consisting of H.M. 42d and 53d foot, the -Jili 
Punjaubecs, two squadrons of H.M. 9lh Laucors, 
two of Hodson’s Horse, a horse-battery, and two 
troops of horse-artillery. The enemy’s guns w-cro 
planted on the site of an old mud-fort on rising 
ground, whence they opened fire as soon a.s the 
British came in sight. The morning being densely 
foggy, the column proceeded cautiously to prevent 
a surprise. The action that ensued was chiefly 
carried on by artillery and cavalry, and was 
marked by several deaths on tlie side of the 
British owing to the blowing up of tumbrils. 
Among the wounded was the gallant ilodson, 
whose name had become so well known in con¬ 
nection with an active and useful body of Punjaub 
or Sikh irregular cavaliy. The result of this, as 
of almost all similar contests, was the defeat and 
dispersion of the enemy. A glance at a map will 
shew that at Furruckabad and Futteghur (the latter 
a military station near the former), the commander- 
in-chief was in an admirable position to send out 
detachments on special service. BareUly, Allygurh, 
Agra, Muttra, Minpooree, Gwalior, Etawah, (Jalpee, 
Cawnpore, and Luoknow, formed an irregular 
dlrclo of which Furruckabad was the centre. 

On the first day of the year the little colony at • 
Nynee Tal received one of the alarips to wliich 
it hod been so often subjected for six months; 
but, as in all the other instances, the danger was 
promptly averted. The subsidiary station at 
Huldwanee, eighteen miles distant, was attacked 
early in the morning by a laigo number of the 
Bareilly rebels. Some time previously, a force of 
about (too Goorkhas had been sent to that station ; 
but owing to the absence of the commandant at 
Almora, and to tho neglect in making any defen¬ 
sive arrangements, tho place was not well prepared 
to resist a surprise. Tho enemy opened an artil¬ 
lery fire most unexpectedly, for their approach 
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was not in the least anticipated. The gallant little 
Goorkhas, however, speedily turned out, met the 
enemy hand to hand, drfeated them, pureued 
them three or four miles fkxnn the station, and cut 
down a considerable number of them. 

Of the two imperial or once imperial cities, 
and Delhi, little need be said in connection with 
the events of January. Agra, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was never out of British hands during the 
turmoils of 1857, although severely pressed; and 
wlien Delhi on the one side, and Cawnporo on the 
other, were recovered, there was less chance than 
ever that Agra would fall into the hands of the 
enemy. The citizens resumed their ordinary 
employments, and the British authorities re-estab¬ 
lished their civil control,* 

After four months of strict military occupancy, 
the city of Delhi was thrown open to natives who 
during that interval had been excluded. On the 
18th of January an order to this intent came into 
operation. Bach person availing himself of it had 
to pay one rupee four annas to the kotwallee or 
jiulice authority; for this he was provided with 
a ticket, which insured him certain facilities for 
living and trading within the city. The Chandnee 
Cliowk began to resume its former lively appear¬ 
ance ; a military baud resumed its evening music 
in the open space fronting the English church; 
and, ‘but for the shot-holes all around,’ as an 
eye-witness observed, ‘the signs of many san¬ 
guinary months were paadng away,’ A formal 
charge was drawn up, and judicial proceedings 
commenced, against the imprisoned king; but 
as the trial chiefly took place in February, we 
may defer for a few pages any notice of the 
proceedings. 

Everything westward of Delhi may happily be 
dismissed in the same language which has so often 
sufficed in former chapters. Sir John Lawrence, 
with his able coadjutors Montgomery, Cotton, and 
Edwardcs, still held the whole length and breadth 
of the Punjaub at peace or nearly so. And the 
.same may in like manner be said of Sinde, where 
Mr Frere and General Jacob held sway. 

Of the state of the widely scattered and diversely 
governed regions of Central India and Rajpootana 

♦ The condition of the Britiah (loartera In Agra at tho begin- 
of tho year waa briefly told by ono of the writers in tho 
MiftasUife newspaper, after the severe pressure on tho garrison 
had ceased: < The fort la being abandoned by every one who has 
a house which can be made In the least degree habitable; but many 
pepplc win still be compelled to remain within its gloomy walls for 
an indefinite period; as In many instances the destruction of houses 
h.i8 been so complete, that It will be a work of time and a matter 
of oonalderable expense to place tiftm in anything like decent 

■■fpair. As wo are fortunate enough to possess a good house 

with a pucka roof, which has been put into excellent repair, we 
intend publishing next Tuesday's paper in that building—tiio 
former printing-office of the Mo/iaaUUe. We shall all be put to 
great straits for furniture, crockery, and such lUte things; for 
although a charpoy (stump-bodstead), a teapoy, and a couple of 
broken cbnirs, were as much as we could find room for in one of 
our little oolls of the fort, yet wo shall soon require rather more 
when wo dwell in roomier habitetlons. Our distant friends must 
know that it is a rare thing to see two plates of the same pattern 
on any table, and that none but those upon whom fortune has 
smiled indulge in glass tumblers. Tin pots are the height of our 
ambition. Port, sherry, brandy, AUsopp, and Bass, are beverages 
gcncraUy as unknown to this community as they were to Robinson 
Crusoe.’ 


at the beginning of the year, it is difficult to give a 
correct picture. Unlike tho Hindustani regions, 
they were inhabited by a very motley population 
—Bundelas, Rajpoots, Roliillas, Mahrattas, Bhoels, 
J4ts, Ghonds, all mingled, and governed by chief¬ 
tains who cared much more for their own petty 
authority than for tho kings of Delhi and Luck¬ 
now, or for castes and creeds. Luckily the two 
principal Mahratta leaders, Scindia and Holkar, 
still remained faithflil to the British, and thus 
rendered possible what would have been impos¬ 
sible without their assistance. If to Central India 
and Rajpootana, wc add Bundelcund and the 
Saugor territories, we shall have a wide sweep of 
country approached nearest at one point by the 
Calcutta presidency, at another by tho Madras 
presidency, and at a third by that of Bombay. 
As, however, Calcutta had no troops to spai'e for 
that part of India, Madras and Bombay sent up 
columns and ‘field-forces’ as fast as they could 
be provided; and thus it is that wc read of small 
military bodies under Btuart, Stcuavt, Roberts, 
Whitlock, Rose, Raines, and other officers. 
According to the number of troops composing 
them, and the districts in which their services 
were required, these columns received various 
names—such as ‘Rajpootana Field-force,’ ‘Ner- 
budda Field-force,’ ‘ Malwah Field-force,’ and 
‘Central India Field-force.’ The mere naming 
might be of small consequence, were it not that 
confusion arose occasionally by dillorcnt appel¬ 
lations being employed at different times for the 
very same force. At various periods during the 
month encounters took place, a few of which 
may briefly bo noticed. 

On the Gth of January, a small force of about 
.'>00 miscellaneous troops, with guns, set out from 
Camp Muddah in Rajpootana, under Major 
Raines, to rout a body of rebels at Rowah. They 
found the village strongly foi’tifled by a hedge 
fronting a deep ditch and breastwork of earth, 
thick and loopholed. After a reconnaissance tho 
major advanced; when the enemy opened fire, 
bringing down branches of trees with a crash 
among tho British. When a hot artillery and 
infantry fire had been maintained for some time, 
about 200 men of the .10th Bombay N.I. received 
orders to ftorm tho village; they advanced in 
admirable order, dashed forward, cleared the 
hedge, mounted to the opposite side, and com¬ 
pelled the insurgents to make a precipitate retreat. 
The village was burned to ashes, and the force 
returned to camp—having marched over dcoj) 
sand in a thick jungle for twenty-two miles. One 
of the horrors of war was illustrated forcibly in a 
few brief words contained in an officer’s narrative 
of this engagement: ‘ Tho villagers were mowed 
down in sections by the artillery, as they were 
entering a cave on the sides of the rock in rear 
of the village.’ Nothing peiqilcxcd the English 
officers more than to determine how far to com¬ 
passionate the native villagers; sometimes thc.so 
poor creatures suffered terribly and undeservedly ; 
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bat on other occasions flieynnqaestionably assMed 
the rebels.* 

Sir Hugh Rose had a ^brt but decisiTe micoonter 
with a body of rebols at RatgoHi or Rutgurh 
towards the close of the month. This was a town 
in Central Ihdia, between Saugor and Bhopal, 
in and near which many chieftains had nnfhrled 
the banner of rebellion, at the head of whom was 
Nawab fazil Mahomed Khan. Batgurh was a 
strong place, in good repair, and supplied with a 
year's provisions. The rebels intended to have 
made a bold stand; but they lost heart when they 


saw siege-artillery brought up to a position which 
they had deemed unattainable, and applied to the 
breaching of their fort. Many of the defenders 
abandoned the fort during the night, letting them¬ 
selves down by ropes from the rocksi &c. On 
the next day some of flreir number, aided by 
many mutinous sepoys, emerged from the 
thick jungles in the neighbourho^, attacked the 
videttes guarding the rear of Sir Hugh’s camp, 
and attempted to relieve the fort; but they were 
driven across the river Betwafa, and the fort securely 
captured. It is worthy of note how many of the 
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contests during the wars of the mutiny partook of 
the nature of sieges. Mud-forts have been famous 
in India for centuries, and the natives exhibit 
much tact in defending them. As long as guns 
attack from a safe distance, such strongholds 
may be long defended; hut a storming by British 
bayonets utterly paralyses the garrisons. Sir Hugh 
bent his attention towards Saugor also, which bad 
for many months been invested by a large body 
of the enemy. With the second brigade of tho 
Central India Field-force, reinforced by the 3d 
Europeans and the 3d native cavaljgy from the 
Poonah division, he laid his plans for an effective 
relief of that place. General Whitlock, with a 
Madras column, was also bound for Saugor; but 
it was expected that Rose would reach that place 
before him. 

In another region, much nearer Calcutta, a 
small military affair presented itself for notice. 
Just before the commencement of the new year, 
Sumbhulpore was relieved from a trouble that had 
pressed upon it, in the presence of a miscel¬ 
laneous body of rebels. A small force of less than 
300 troops, consisting of Madras native infantry, 
Eamgurh infantry, and Nagpoor irregular cavalry, 
made a forced march from Nagpoor to Sumbhul¬ 
pore j and on the 30th of December Captain Wood 


marched out with this force to chastise a body of 
rebels encamped in a gorse-land near the city. 
The victory was speedy and decisive, and was 
rendered more valuable by tho capture of three 
native chieftains who had boon leaders in the 
rebellion. The rebels were not sepoys, but 
escaped convicts. 

The large and important regions of Nagjjoor and 
Hyderabad exhibited nearly the same features at 
the beginning of tho year as they had done during 
the summer and autniim. Containing very few 
pure Hindustanis of the Brahmin and Rajpoot 
castes, and being within comparatively easy reach 
of the trusty and trusted native troops of the 
Madras presidency, they were seldom disturbed by 
symptoms of mutiny. Tho British commissioners 
or residents had, it is true, much to render them 
anxious; but the perils were not so great as those 
which weighed down their brother-officials in other 
regions. The Deccan, or Hyderabad, or the Nizam’s 
Country—^for it was known by all three names—^had 
from the first been more troubled by marauders 
than by regular military mutineers. The villages 
of Mugrool, Jauappul, Sind Raid, Rungeence, and 
Dawttlgaum, mostly distant about twenty or thirty 
miles from Jaulnah, wei-e infested during January 
by predatory bands of Rohillas and Bheels,- who 
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alarmed the villages by acts of plunder, dacoitoe, 
and cruelty. They even weut so fw as to plunder 
tlie treasure-chest of a regiment (tf tiie Hyderabad 
Contingent, while on the way from Aurangabad 
to Jaulnal^ and barely two miles from the last- 
named place. The officer commanding at Jaulnah 
sent a small force in pursuit; but the maraudera, 
here as elsewhere, were swift of foot, and made 
clear off with their booty. These Bheels, a half- 
salvage mountain tribe, gave annoyance in more 
districts than one, CapUin Montgomery, super¬ 
intendent of police at Ahmednuggur, a city 
between Jaulnah and Bombay, found it neCessary 
to go out and attack a strong body of them, who 
held a position in a jungle twelve miles from 
Chandore. He had with him a miscellaneous force 
of Bombay native troops; but after three successive 
attempts he was beaten back from the enemy's 
position, and wounded, as well as three of his 
oflicers. 

The Nagpoor force, though never very closely in 
league with the mutineers further north, contrived 
to rouse suspicion and bring down punishment 
early in the year. The Nagjwor irregulars had 
been disarmed by Brigadier Prior very early in 
the history of the Revolt; but Mr Plowden, com¬ 
missioner of the Nagpoor tcrritoiy, believing that 
they might be trusted, advised that their weapons 
should again be given to them. The conduct of 
the men throughout the rest of tho year justified 
tills reliance; but, with tho strange inconsistency 
that so often marked the proceedings of the natives, 
they stained the first month of the year with a deed 
of violence. On the 18th of January, at Raeepore, 
a place on the road between Nagpoor and Cuttack, 
a party of Mussulman gunners in the Nagpoor 
artillery suddenly rose, murdered Sergeant-major 


Sidwell, and called on the 3d Nagpoor irregular 
infantry to assist them in exterminating the Euro¬ 
peans. Either the 3d were innocent in the matter, 
or their hearts failed them; for they not only 
remained firm, but at once assisted in disaiming 
tho gunners. On the 22d, Lieutenant Elliott, 
deputy-commissioner, rode into Baeeporo, and 
immediately brought tho gunners to trial; all but 
one were found guilty, and were hung that same 
evening, amid frantic appeals to their comrades 
to save them for the sake of their common faith— 
an appeal to which tlio infantry did not respond. 

It may be observed, in relation to all the mili¬ 
tary operations in the month of Januarj', that 
there were certain rebel Icadei's wliose personal 
movements wore seldom clearly known to the 
British officers. Nena Sahib of Blthoor, Koer 
Singh of Jugdispore, and Mohammed Khan of 
Bareilly, were unquestionably urging the sepoys 
and rebels to continue the struggle against the 
Company’s ‘raj;’ but their own marchings and 
retreatings from place to place were veiled in 
much obscurity-. There was, in truth, a very 
intelligible motive for this; for a price was placed 
upon the head of each, and he could not fully 
know whether any traitor were at his elbow. 
Some of the leaders, such as the Rajah of Minpooree 
and tho Nawab of Furrackabad, were believed to 
have joined their fortunes with those of tho 
defenders of Lucknow; while Mahomed Hussein, 
as we have seen, was hovering between Oude and 
Goruckporo, according to- the strength of the 
Goorkhas sent against him. It was known that 
many of the Gwalior mutineers, after their severe 
defeat in December, had collected again in 
Buudclcuiid; but it was. not clearly ascertained 
wlio among them assumed the post of leader. 
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CHAPTEU XXIV. 

MILITARY OPERATIOIS IN FEBRUARY. 


l^MPATIENT as the whole 
I British nation was to hear of a 

yHj brilliant and successful termination 

the struggle in India, every 
telegram, every weekly mail, showed 
si that the time for this satisfaction 
still far distant. The mutineers 
lpP^..^^woro beaten, but not crushed; the 
rebellious chieftains were checked, but 
^^^^not extinguished; their deluded followers 
^ were disappointed in the results obtained, but 
not detenwl from making further efforts. Kigknd, 
with all her delays and waverings of opinion, had 
sent over a large, fine, and complete army; the 


Tunjaub had supplied such a force of reliable 
troops as no one would have ventured beforehand 
to anticipate; generals had been brought into 
notice by the exigencies of public affairs who 
possessed those fine soldierly attributes which a 
nation is proud to recognise; the authorities, 
steady at their posts, never for a moment doubted 
that the British ‘raj’ would be established on a 


firmer basis than ever—and yet everything war 
in turmoil in India. Blood and treasure were 
being daily expended; but the time had not 
arrived when any adequate return was obtained 
for these losses. January having passed, men 
speculated whether Lucknow and Oude—to say 
nothing of other cities and provinces—would fall 
permanently into British hands during the month 
of February. What was the response to this much- 
mooted question, the present chapter will show. 

The gallant commander-in-chiof, Sir Colin 
Campbell, being the chief actor in the busy mili¬ 
tary scenes of the period, it may be well to trace 
his movements during the month of February, 
before noticing the marchings and battles of 
other generals. 

It will be remembered, from the details given 
in the last chapter, that Sir Colin, after the capture 
of Furruckabad and Futteghur early in January, 
remained during the greater part of that montli 
encamped in that neighbourhood, organising the 
military arrangements necessary for an advance 
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into Oude. TUeso arrangements inrolvod the 
arrival of siege-guns from iMLhi and Agra, and 
the concentration at ono point of different columns 
under his brigadiers. Among various subsidiary 
oj'crations, Captain Taylor, of the Engineers, was 
sent to tho Alum Bagh, to report as far as possible 
on tho defensive works thrown up by the enemy 
in and near Lucknow, and to gather a strong 
engineer force to aid the commander-in-chief. Sir 
Colin remained nearly stationary during those 
])rcliminary proceedings, elaborating the details of 
his plan of strategy, in conjunction with his chief 
of the staff. General Mansfield. When his troops 
and his missiles, his pergonnd and matSriel, were 
])retty well collected, he returned from Futteghur 
to Cawnpore oii the 4th of February. Viscount 
Canning had shortly before gone up froilii Calcutta 
to Allahabad; and Sir Colin started off on tho 
8(1) to meet him. What those two representatives 
of British power agreed on during their interview, 
II) oy of course kept to themselves; but every one 
felt tho probaliility that some extensive scheme of 
policy, military .and political, to be worked out by 
soldioi's and civilians in unison, was discussed and 
mutnnlly acccjitcd. Returning again to Cawnpore, 
the commandcr-iii-chicf made tho last arrange- 
nionls for giving activity to the force which had 
been so dowly and with so much diflSculty col¬ 
lected. Fain would many critics have censured 
t!)o old general for delay; fain would they have' 
urged that in two months lie had only fought two 
battles—.at Cawnpore and tut Furruckabad—while 
the world was impatiently waiting to hear of tho 
rcconqucst of Oude; but as he kept his own 
council with remarkable reticence, critici.sm gave 
way to a belief that there m’jst have been good 
and sufficient cause for tho caution which marked 
all I) is proceedings. 

On or about the 11th of February, all the 
preparatory operations were completed, and an 
army, larger than any which had up to that 
time .appeared against the rebels, began to cross 
the Ganges from Cawnpore into Oude. It had 
originally been intended to effect the crossing 
of a j)ortion of tho army at Futteghur; but 
Cawnpore was afterwards selected. The crossing 
Avas necessarily a slow and difficult ono, on 
account of the vast impedimenta of an Indian 
aiany. To increase the facilities, a second bridge 
of boats was constructed. Even with this addition 
the passage aci’oss tho Ganges lasted several days; 
for each bullock-cart carried hut little. A small 
portion only of the ammunition, irrespective of all 
other equipage and baggage, required the services 
of fifteen hundred carts. The artillery was on an 
enormous scale; tho siege-guns, the naval-brigade 
guns, the field-guns, and the horse-artillery guns, 
numbered not much loss than two hundred in 
all. After cros.sing, the army distributed itself at 
certain places on tho line of route from Cawnpore 
to Lucknow. For instance, on tho 16lh of tho 
mouth, the head-quarters were still at Cawnpore; 
one portion of the army was qpcamped at Onao, 


one march from Cawnpore; another at Busherut- 
gUnje, a march and a half from Cawnpore; a 
third at Nawabgunge, two marches from Oawn- 
pore; a fourth, under Ontram, at the Alum Bagh; 
and a fifth at Shoorajporo, twenty miles from 
Cawnpore on the Allygnrh road. Sir Colin 
himself still remained with hoad-quai‘ters at 
Cawnpore—^partly to provide for tho safety of 
convoys of ladies and children passing down from 
Agra tlirough Cawnpore to Allahabad; partly to 
await tho entry into Oude, from tho east, of tho 
forces under Jnng Bahadoor and Brigadier Franks; 
and partly to watch tho proceedings of a large 
body of the enemy near Calpoe, who were threat¬ 
ening again to overrun the Doab unlo.ss strongly 
held in check. 

It may hero usefully be stated that Sir Colin 
organised his Oudian army before any of tho regi¬ 
ments began to cross into that province. As a 
permanent record of tho component elements of 
that fine force, we give the details in a note at the 
end of the presedt chapter; hut a summary m.ay 
not bo out of place here. The ‘ army of Oude,’ as 
tabulated on the 10th of February, comprised such 
regiments and corps as were at that time under the 
more immediate command of Sir Colin Cam])bell; 
and took no account of the separate forces 
under Jung Bahadoor, Franks, Seaton, Maegregor, 
Windham, Inglis, Van Cortlandt, Rose, Stuart, 
Steuart, Orr, Whitlock, Greathed, Penny, 
M'Causland, Roberts, and other officers whoso 
services were required elsewhere, or who had not 
reached tho Oudian frontier at that date. The 
army of Oude, thus limited in its meaning, was 
systematically classified. There were three divi¬ 
sions of infantry, under Outram, Walpole, and a 
third general afterwards to be named. These were 
suhdmdcd into six brigades, under Hamilton, 
RuKsell, Franklyn, Adrian Hope, Douglas, and 
Ilorsford—two brigades to each division. Each 
brigade was further dh'ided into three regiments 
or battalions. The Queen’s regiments of infantry 
in the six brigades were the 5th, 23d, 34th, 38th, 
42d, 63d, 78th, 7^th, 84th, 90th, and ■93d, and two 
battalions of tho Rifle Brigade. Tho other infantry 
regiments were Company’s Europeans, Sikhs, and 
Punjanbees; the Goorkhas wore in corps not yet 
incorporated in tho army of Oude. A fourth 
division of infantry, under Franks, Wroughton, 
and Puhlwan Singh, was provided for, but did not 
at that time form a part of the army of Oude. The 
cavalry formed one division, under Hope Grant, 
aud was separated into two brigades, under 
William Campbell and Little. Tho Queen's 
cavalry regiments in this division were the 2il 
Dragoon Guards, the 7tli Hussars, .and tho 9tli 
Lancers; the other cavalry were Sikhs, Punjaubces, 
and a few volunteers and irregukirs of miscellane¬ 
ous origin. The artillery division, under A]chdalo 
Wilson (tho conqueror of Delhi), comprised a field- 
artillery brigade under Wood, a siogc-artillery 
brigade under Barker, a naval brigade under Peel, 
and an engineer brigade under Napier. 
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Not until the last day of February did the 
commander-in-chief cross over the Ganges, and 
take command of the army destined to besiege 
and finally capture the great city of Lucknow. 
Meanwhile Sir James Outram, at the Alum Bagh, 
had been daily in communication with the other 
oiBcers, and had prepared detailed plans of every¬ 
thing I'elating to Lucknow and its defences, so far 
as he was acquainted with them. The engineers, 
too, had boon busily engaged in preparing that vast 
store of sicgo-matorials which is necessary for the 
attack of strongly defended fortifications. 

What the army of ,Oudo effected during the 
month of March, the next chapter will shew. 
Before quitting this part of the February opera¬ 
tions, however, it may be well to qotico episodically 
the remarkable connection between tho newspaper 
press and the battle-field in recent times. In the 
great wars of former days, correspondents residing 
at the chief cities in foreign countries were wont 
to send such items of information as they could 
pick up to the editors of Englisiff newspapers; and 
militaiy officers, cautiously and anonymously, sent 
occasional criticisms on the details of the battles 
in which they were engaged. It was left for the 
l>oriod of the Crimean war, however, to commence, 
or at least to perfect, a system by which a non- 
military writer is sent out at enormous expense, to 
join an army in the field or at a siege, to bear some 
danger and much privation, to see with his own 
eyes everything that can be seen, and to rvrite such 
descriptions of the scenes as shall be intelligible to 
ordinary newspaper readers. Mr W, H. Bussell, 
of the Times, gave an importance to such com¬ 
munications never before equalled, by the brilliant 
style in which he described the military operations 
in Bulgaria and the Crimea daring the Bussian 
war of 1854-6; and the system was ably carried 
out by special correspondents connected with the 
staff of some of the other London newspapers. 
When tho Indian mutiny was half a year old, Mr 
Bussell started from England, to do that for India 
which he had before done for the Crimea—mix 
in tho turmoil of war, and describe battles in a 
graphic and vivid way. What he saw and what 
he did in February initiated him into many of 
the peculiarities of Indian life, when scenes of 
slaughter had not yet come under his notice. 
Leaving Calcutta on the 4th of February, he went 
like other travellers to Kaneegunge by raUway, and 
thence to Benares by gharry dfik—a four-wheeled, 
vcnotian-blinded, oblong vehicle, driven by a native 
with ‘ mail post guard’ inscribed on his brass belt- 
plate, and drawn at tlie rate of seven miles an hour 
by a single horse, the horse being changed at post- 
houses at every few miles’ distance. On the way 
were troops going up with groat regularity, travel¬ 
ling 36 miles per day in buuock-carts, and supplied 
witii comfortable meals and sleeping-places at 
the dak-bungalows. Travelling thus % way of 
Burdwan, Nimeaghat, Shcergotty, and Noubutpore, 
he arrived at Benares ; this city, ‘long, straggling, 
and Turkish looking,’ was completely commanded 


by a new fort at Eajghat, built since the troubles 
of tho preceding summer. Thence to Allahabad 
the fields were rich with com, and the roads 
thronged by natives and trains of bullock-hackeries 
laden with cotton fop the Benares and Mir«iporo 
markets. Arrived at Allahabad, Mr Bussell com¬ 
menced his camp-life, messing generally with some 
of the officers, and sleeping under a tent. Viscount 
Canning and his suite were at that time living 
under canvas within the fort; while all aroun,d 
were evidences of military preparation for tho 
English regiments sent up from Calcutta. Thence he 
travelled for fifty miles by the second portion of tho 
great trunk-railwayi The rebels in tho preceding 
June had attacked tho locomotives in an extraordi¬ 
nary way, if his account is to be taken as anything 
more than mere raillery; ‘ They fired musketry 
at the engines for some time at a distance, as if 
they were living bodies; then advanced cautiously, 
and finding that the engines did not stir, began 
to belabour them with sticks, all the time calling 
them names and abusing them.’ By horsc- 
dak Mr Bussell proceeded through Fnttehpoor to 
Cawnporc, where he, like all others, was struck 
wilh astonishment that poor Sir Hugh Wheeler’s 
‘ intrcnchment’ could over have held out so long as 
it did. Sir Colin Campbell was then at Cawnporc, 
living in a small subaltern’s tent, work ng inces¬ 
santly, and prpvided with an amount of personal 
‘ baggage’ so marvellously small as to shew how 
little the old soldier regarded luxuries. Mr Bussell 
remained at Cawnpqpo till the 27th, wiicu ho 
joined the army in the march towards Lucknow. 
He had provided, in true Indian fashion, for tho 
carriage of himself and Baggage, a saddle-horse, a 
horse-gharry, and fou. camels. His account of the 
preparations for his march is not only amusing 
from the way in which it is told, but is instructive 
on matters relating to travelling in India.* The 

* * I have not: as said one word of the two other camels which 
wero appointed to carry my tent. Under tho eaves of that tent had 
gathered a Strang population—they came as sparrows come to a 
house, without the knowledge or consent of the owner; but tho 
analogy fails In other ros^cts except noise, because the natives 
roquire to be i>aid. There are two men who belong to tho tent* 
post, as in England certain gentlemen belong to horses; then 
there Is a man to carry water, who belongs to a lai^ skin to con* 
tain that liquid; next there is a cleaner or sweeper; then there is 
a kbitmutgar or servant, and there is his and my master, one 
Simon, ** an assiaes man” he says himself, but ho only means that 
he is a follower of St Fiundsco d'Asstsi; and then follow camel* 
keepers, and horsu-keepers, and grass-cutters; so that I feel very 
much 08 Sancho did In his government of Barataria. On the 
morning of the S7th, soon after midnight, oommeueod a tumult in 
camp, tho like of which I never heard before; first began a loud 
tapping of all the tent-pegs, as if an army of gigantic woodpeekerB 
wore attacking us. This was oansed by tho kiSIassies, or tent-men, 
loosening the tont-pe^, so that they might be drawn easily from 
tho ground when tho word to march was given. Then followed a 
most hideous grumbling, ginwling, roaring noise, as if many 
thousands of aldermen were choking ail at once, only that it was 
kept up for hours; that was cNtused by tho camels objecting to tho 
plaoement of tlie smallest article on tliclr backs, and continuing 
their opposition till they stalked off witli iholr loads. Then came 
the trumpeting of olephtmts, tho squeaking of bullock cart-wheels, 
the hum and buzz m thousands of voices, and at last tlie first 
bugle-call, which announced that tho time for turning out bad 
arrived. Daylight woa still striving with the moonlight for 
mastery, and casting a sort of neutral tint over the camping- 
ground, on which blazed tlie fiames of many watchfires, when the 
heads ^ our columns began to cross the bridge of boats at Ca-wn- 
pore. There was but a waste of baked earth w'here, at sunset, hod 
been a camp—only "h few tents belonging to tho oommandor*in* 
chief and the head-qparters* staff, wero left behind; and for 
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end of February found Mr RusseU, a civilian 
immersed in all the bustle of an army, ready to see 
and hear whatever the month of March should 
prescni to his attention. 

LCavit^ for the present the commander-in-chief 
and his army, we shall briefly trac4 the operations, 
so far as they occurred in the month of February, 
of such of his generals as were employed in 
dutibs away from his immediate control and 
supervision. 

Sir James Outram at once presents cltBms for 
notice; for though appointed general of one of 
the divisions of the army of OriAe, ho hold an 
independent command until the month had 
expired. During more than three months this 
distinguished officer had never seen Sir Colin 
Campbell; during more than five months he had 
never once been away from the vicinity of Luck¬ 
now. and the Alum Bagh. He marched with 
Havelock and Neill from Cawnpore to the capital 
of Oude in September, and relieved or rather 
reinforced luglis; he commanded the British 
Residency at Lucknow during October, with 
Havelock and Inglis as his subordinates; he aided 
Sir Colin to effect the ‘rescue’ in November; .and 
then he commanded at the Alum Bagh through¬ 
out the whole of December, January, iind Feb- 
ruiiry. What he did in the first two of those 
months, wc h.avc seen in former chaptei's; what 
were his military proceedings in Febiniary, a few 
lines will suffice to shew. 

Whether the enemy supposed that, by another 
.attack on the Alum Bagh, they might disturb the 
exteuisive plans of the British; whether they were 
influenced by a sudden impulse to achieve a 
limited -sneces.s; or whether another motive 
existed, presently to he mentioned—they fought 
.another battle with Sir James Outram, and 
received their usual defeat. On the morning of 
the 21st of Fobrufiry, no less than 20,000 of the 
enemy attacked the Alum Bagh. Having filled 
•all the trenches with as many men as they could 
hold,-and placed large masses of infantry in the 
topes as a support, they commenced a simultar 
neons movement round both flanks of Outram’s 
position—threjitoning at the same time the whole 
length of front, the north-east corner of the Alum 
Bagh, and the picket and' fort at Jelalahad. 
Outram, perceiving at a glance the nature of tho 
attack, strengthened tho several endangered points. 
At tho Alum Bagh and Jelalahad posts the enemy 
received a severe check, having come within range 
of tho grape-shot which the British poured out 
upon them. He detached about 250 cavalry, and 
two field-pieces, under Captain Barrow, to tire 

hours tho bridge echoed to thetnunp of mon ond hona, the ramble 
of Artillery, and the tread of liuminorahlc olephahts, and camels, 
nnd oxen. The Ganges is At this season at its lowest, and the 
bridges are not, I should think, more than SCO yards long; one Is. 
Used for the exit, tho otlier for tho ontranoo of Cnwnporo. They 
lend to A level sandy plain, overflowed by the Ganges for several 
hundred yards in the rainy season, on wljioh there wore now 
moving, OB for as tho eyo could reach, tits strings of baggage 
animals and the oommisaariat carts of the army, with tholr 
fantastic followers.' 


roar of Jelalahad; here Barrow came guddcnly 
upon 2000 of the enemy’s cavalry, and 6000 
infantry, whom he kept at bay so effectually with 
his two field-guns, that they were quite frustrated 
in their intended scheme of attack. Tho enemy’s 
attack on Outram’s left flank was made by no 
fewer than 5000 cavalry and 8000 infantry. To 
oppose these he sent only four field-guns and 120 
mon of the military tr<ain, under Major Robertson; 
but this mere handful of men, with the guns, 
drove away the enemy. A large convoy was at 
the time on the road from Cawnpore; and the 
escort for this convoy had taken away most of 
Outram’s cavalry. It is not surprising that tho 
enemy should select such a time for attacking the 
A^jira Biigh endeavouring to intercept tho 
convoy; but it is certainly a matter for wonder 
that such a large army should suffer itself to bo 
beaten by a few hundred men. Tlie c.asualty-list, 
too, was as surprising as anything else; for 
Outram had only !) wounded and none killed; 
whereas the enemy’s loss was adverted to in tho 
following terms: ‘ The reports from the city state 
the enemy to have lost 00 killed and 200 wounded 
in their attack on the Alum Bagh, and about 80 
or 90 killed in front of Jelalahad. 'This w.as 
exclusive of their loss on the left flank, and .along 
our front, whei'c our hc<avy artillery had constant 
opportunities of firing shell and shrapnel into the 
midst of their moving masses. I consider their 
loss to have been heavier than on any of their 
jirevious attacks.’ At this very time the hulk of 
Sir Colin’s army was approaching the Alum Bagh; 
the enemy well knew that fact, and had only been 
induced to hazard tlio attack on the 21st by the 
temporary absence of some of Outram’s troojt.s. 
The attack having failed, they hastened back 
to strengthen their defensive arrangements at 
Lucknow. 

It may now be well to notice what was doing 
eastward of Oude. The strong CJoorkha force 
under Jung Bahadoor, and the effective column of 
miscellaneous troops under Brigadier Franks, had 
greatly improved the condition of that portion of 
country which lay between Oude and Lower 
Bengal, around the cities and stations of Patna, 
Dinapoor, Arrah, Buxar, Ghazeepore, Azimghur, 
Gomckporc, Jounpoor, Benares, and Mirzapore. 
Mutineers there were, and marauders connected 
with rebel chieftains; but their audacity, except 
in the immediate vicinity of Oude, was chocked 
by the increasing power of the forces brought to 
boar against them. 

Brigadier Franks, one of the most energetic and 
admired of the olficers whom the wars of tlic 
mutiny brought forth» Lad since the montJi of 
December commanded a column called fbc Jonn- 
poor Field-force, which h.ad been employed in 
chastising and expelling bodies of rebels from 
the Azimghur, Allahabad, and .Tounpoor districts. 
During these operations, ho hatl defeated the 
enemy at many places. The lime av.-is now 
approaching when Franks was to join Sir Colin 
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in the final operations against Lueknow; and 
■when his Jonnpoor field-force, losing It# indi¬ 
viduality, was to form the fourth division of 
infantry in the army of Onde, with P»inks as its 
general of division. That change, however, was 
not likely to occur until the month of March had 
arrived. About the middle of February he 'was 
with his force at Budleeporo, a town on the route 
from Jonnpoor to Sultanpore in Oude. His force 
comprised II.M. 10th, SOth, and 971h regiments, six 
regiments of Qoorkhas, and twenty guns. Colonel 
Puhlwan Singh commanded the Goorkhas, afid 
Colonel Maberley the artillery. The force was 
a strong one, containing 2300 Europeans and 
3200 Goorkhas, and an excellent park of guns. 
There was one month’s provision! collected; ^d 
Franks was awaiting the orders of Sir Colin for 
an advance into Oude. Colonel Wroughton was 
with him, having no distinct military command, 
but acting as a medium of communication between 
Franks and Puhlwan Singh; being familiar with 
the Goorkha.'s, his services were valuable in giving 
such instructions to the Nepaulcso auxiliaries as 
would enable them to understand and obey the 
orders of the brigadier. 

Although placed in an expectant attitude, until 
he could receive instractions from Sir Colin, and 
until he heard of Jung Baliadoor’s crossing of the 
frontier into Oude, Brigadier Pranks was quite 
ripe for an encounter with the enemy whenever 
and wherever he could meet witli them. They 
gave hiiA an opportunity before the month was 
out, and he made ample use of it. He crossed the 
frontier into Oude near Singramow, on the IDth, 
and received speedy proof that a very large body 
of the enemy was before him—ordered, apparently, 
by the self-appointed authorities at Lucknow, to 
prevent him from approaching that city. Pranks, 
however, cleverly deceiving the rebel leader, N-azim 
Mahomed Hossein, attacked his army in detail, first 
at Chandah and tficn at Humeerpoor. The section 
of tbo rebels at Chandah, under Bunda Hossein, 
comprised among other troops the mutinous sopoys 
of the 20th, 28th, 48th, and 71st Bengal native 
regiments. Pranks attacked them in a strong 
position. They were in the fort and intrenchments, 
and crowning a long row of hillocks in front of the 
town; every neighbouring tope and village was full 
of them. Nevertheless he defeated thorn, and cap- 
tqred six of their guns. Giving his troops only a 
very brief rest, ho marched on to Humeerpoor, two 
or three miles distant, on that same evening, and 
attacked a still larger force under the Nazim him¬ 
self. The defeat was equally significant. ‘Our 
Enfield rifles did it all,’ wrote one of the English 
officers. The enemy retreated during the night, 
and Pranks and his brave men bivouacked, after 
having, in the two engagements, inflicted a loss on 
their opponents of six guns and 800 men killed 
and wounded. The brigadier himself had been in 
the saddle fifteen hours on this severe day. After 
resting on the 20th, Pranks and his opponent the 
Nazim, the one at Humeerpoor and the other at 


Warree, sought which should be the first to obtain 
possession of the pass, jungle, and fort of Ba<isbai- 
gunje. By a forced march, the English brigadier 
outmanoeuvred the Nadm, gain^ the- fort, and 
waited till reinforcements could reach him. The 
two forces came in sight of each other again 
on the 23d, by which time the Nazim and 
Bunda Hossein had swelled their motley army 
to no less than 25,000 men, comprising 6000 
revolted sepoys, 1100 sowars, and the rest rabble.; 
having ’ with them 25 guns. The result of 
this encounter was a severe battle, fought near 
Sultanpore. The enemy had taken np a very 
wide position; their centre resting on file old 
cantonment and sepoy lines, thence extending 
through villages and tope% and screened in front 
by hillocks and nullahs. Franks turned the 
enemy’s right by a detour, drew them into a hot 
stru^le, and won a complete victory. Napless 
than 1800 insurgents were killed and wounded, 
including two or three rebel chieftains. Tlic 
victors captured twenty pieces of artillery, and tbo 
whole of the enemy’s standing camp, baggage, 
ammunition, &c. The result of this battle was 
'that the enemy were frustrated in the attempt to 
check the advance of Pranks into Oude; he found 
the roads to Lucknow and Fyzabad entirely open 
to him. If he had had cavalry, he would have 
pursued and cut up the enemy in retreat; but 200 
horse, long and anxiously expected from Allahabad, 
did not arrive at Sultanjioro until the day after the 
battle. These three actions, two on the 19th and 
one on the 23d, were marked by that anomaly 
which the military operations in India so often 
exhibited—the disparity between the losses on the 
two sides. Nothing but a full trust in the truthful¬ 
ness of a gallant officer would render credible the 
fact that, after confiiots in wliich 2000 of the enemy 
were killed and wounded, the conqueror could 
write as follows: ‘ I am proud to announce that, 
through the glorious conduct of the officers aiul 
men of this force, European and Ncpaulese, I have 
been enabled by manceuvring to achieve these bril¬ 
liant results with the loss on our side, in all three 
actions, of only 2 men killed and 10 wounded ’— 
and this, be it remembered, in contoating against 
four times his own numbers. 

Wlulo this Jounpoor field-force was thus actively 
engaged, a small body of English sailora wore 
slowly advancing by another route into Oude. 
Ever active to be up and doing, a band of about 
250 tars, belonging to the Steam-frigate Pear!, 
wore delighted at being formed into a naval 
brigade, and offered a chanoe of meeting and 
well belabouring the ‘Pandies.’ Under Captain 
Sothoby, they wore sent up the fiver Gogra in 
the Company’s steamer Jimna.. They cmi)arked 
near Dinapoor, and disembarked on the 20 th at 
Nowraiiie, twenty miles Aort of Fyzabad. The 
enemy had two forts at that place, both of which 
were s|)eedily taken, together with guns and 
ammumtion, and the enemy drivSn away with 
great loss. Jung BahadooT, with his Nepaulese 
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contlngant, was at the time not fiir distant j and 
Colonel Roworofk, with SWOO Ooorkhas, aided in 
the attack. 

The proceedings of th« Nepwiero leader mast 
now bo noticed. The English officers frequently, 
though cautiously, oompMned pf the slowness of his 
movements; and Sir Oolin Oampbdl was becom¬ 
ing impatient for his appearance near the great 
scone of conflict at Lucknow. He had been many 
jveoks in the region around Gorackpore, with a 
fine army of 9000 Goorkhas 5 and though he had 
aided in putting down many bands of insurgents, 
it was now hoped that he would at once advance 
towards the contra of Oudo. This he did, but not 
rapidly, during tho month of February. 

On the 26tb, while Jung BahadOOr and Brigadicr- 
Maegregor were on the march from Mobarukhpoor 
to Ukberpoor, on the way to Pysabad, they learned 
that a small body of rebels were in a fort at 
Borozepoor. A iwrtion of the body-guard went to 
tho place, and relied on a promise made by the 
rcliols that tliey would evacuate tho fort in forty 
minutes. Instead of departing, tho enemy pro- 
jiarcd for a dofenco; and a desperate fight ensued 
around a small fort distinguished by much novelt}^ 
of construction. The fort was so completely sur* 
rounded by an impenetrable hedge of bamboos, 
that the besiegers were in much doubt concerning 
the nature of tho defences within. At one place 
they were stopped by a ditch, at anotlier by a high 
mud-wall and bastion, at another by a row of lofty 
bamboo-stakes. The place being very small, an 
attempt was made to storm it by ass.ault; but so 
many wore tho obstacles, that a clearance by can¬ 
nonade became necessary; and it was not until 
after much artillery firing, and much loss of life, 
that tho fort was captured. 80 peculiar was tho 
construction of tho place, that Captain Holland 
was obliged to drag a 6 -pounder gun through a 
bamboo-fcuoe and an outer ditch, before he could 
breach a mud-wall which had until then been 
invisible. It was certainly no small achievement, 
in a military point of view, for tho enemy to have 
constructed a fort entirely novel to tho besiegers, 
and capable of being defended for several hours by 
loss than forty men against many hundreds. 
When all was over, Brigadier Maegregor, wishing 
to know something more of the nature and con¬ 
struction of this little fort of Borozepoor, requested 
Lieutenant Sankey, of tho Madras Engineers, to 
os.aniiiio and report thereon—seeing that there 
might be like forts elsewhere, with which it would 
be well to bo familiar. Near tho village of Berozo- 
poor, tlicn, the fort was built. It was only sixty 
feet square, with circular bastions at the angles, 
and a banquette just within the parapet on which 
musketeers might stand. The mnd^rampart was 
fifteen feet above the level of the ground, very 
thick at the bottom and Iqopholed for musketry at 
the top. It was surrounded by a ditch, this A^in 
by a belt of high bamboos, whict was in turn 
oaoirckd by another ditch ton or twelve |“eet dwp. 
A rew of newly planted bamboo dips, eight or t«i 


feet high, was placed on the immediate lip of the 
oountersoarp of the outer ditdi. Lieutenant Sankoy 
said in his report: ‘Viewed.from the oulside, 
nothing very suspicious or formidable was dis¬ 
coverable about the place, It had all the apjwn - 
ance of an ordinary clump of bamboos at the 
corner of a village; which latter, like all inha¬ 
bited places in this part of tho country, was very 
well screened in foliage,’ He found it, however, 
‘a very hedgehog of fortification. Nothing could 
be more difficult of approach; every portion 
bristling with thorns, and intercepted by ditches 
and banks.’ 

A little must now be said concerning a few 
isolated operations, belonging to tho month of 
February, near tho Jumna and the Ganges, in 
which Seaton, Maxwell, and Hojic Grant were 
concerned. Colonel Seaton, at tho close of tho 
month, was at Mahomedabad, a few miles distant 
from Fulteghur. He had with him a detach¬ 
ment of tho 82d foot, 300 of Do Kantzow’s horse, 
350 of Do Kantzow’s foot, and 40 Sikh troopers. 
After waiting for the arrival of the 4th Punjaub 
infantry, the 3d Europeans, Alexander’s Horse, 
and nine guns, ho was enabled to organise an 
efficient column for chastising the rebels in a 
number of villages around Futtcglmr. Those 
operations, however, scarcely commenced until the 
mouth of March. 

Colonel Maxwell had tlio gratification of defeat¬ 
ing a body of insurgents who had for a long time 
given much anxiqiy to the British officcra—anxiety 
arising from a doubt concerning tho plans and 
movements of the insurgents. Tho Gwalior 
mutineers are here alluded to. They did not allow 
tho mouth to pass away wholly without giving 
signs of activity; though those signs were few and 
unimportant. Colonel Maxwell, commanding a 
detachmout sent out from Cawuporc, suddenly 
found himself attacked on the 4lh by the mutineers, 
who marched from Calpeo to his camp at Bhog- 
neepore. Tho broken nature oT the ground, the 
cover of the crops, and the dimness of tlio light 
at five o’clock on a winter’s njoniiug, jireicnted 
Maxwell from forming a correct estimate of 
numbers; but he had every reason for believing 
them to bo in great strength. He could only 
bring against them five companies of II.M. 88 i]i 
foot, 50 troopers, and 2 guns; yet with this small 
force he maintained a running-fight for four bom s. 
Tho enemy disputed every inoli of the ground, 
making a stand at Chowra, a place throe or fom- 
miles distant from tlie camp. Ho ]>ur.sncd llioin 
until fltey retreated across a small river, keeju'ng 
up the fire of their skirmishers to tlie very losi. 
It is diflioult to underatand what could hin-o hcon 
tiio nature of tho enemy’s fire; for while, .-iftcr the 
battle, the bodies of eighty rebels w-erc tound dead 
upon tho field, Colonel Maxwell recorded only five 
wounded (none killed) in his own little force. 
Among the wounded was Jaeutenant Ihomp.'-on, 
one of the few who esoaj)od alive from Cawnporo. 

About the middle of February, it became known 
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tliat bodies of tho enemy wer^ in motion t}m 
fords or ghats on the left bipdc of tbA fimigoB, 
between Euttegbnr and Cawnporo, ready fef miy 
mischief that might present itself. To clear away 
these rebels, a movable column was organised, 
consisting of H.M. 34th, 38th, and 53d regiments, 
squadrons of the 7th Hussars and 9th Lancers, 
squadrons of Hodson’s Horse and Watson’s Horse, 
a company of Sappers and Miners, and a few guns. 
This column was to start ftom the main Lncknow 
road at a point near Bnnnee, and to proceed on a 
line inclining towards the Ganges at such an angle 
as to sweep the rebels towards the west, whore, at 
present, they would be less mischievous than if 
near the banks of the river. Sir Hope Grant took 
command of this column, which consisted of 3246 
men (2240 infantry, 636 cavalry, 320 artillery, and 
44 native Sappers). One of his achievements with 
this column consisted in the storming and capture 
of tho town of Moeangunje or Meagunje, on the 23d 
of February. In the course of his various march¬ 
ings, he learned that a body of the enemy had 
taken up a strong position at Meeanguuje, a town 
between Lucknow and Futteghur. They had 2000 
infantry in the town, 300 cavalry outside, and five 
or six guns. Hope Grant’s force being stronger 
than tlieirs, a victory was naturally to be expected, 
although the position was a strong one. .Mecan- 
gunje was surrounded by a stone wall fourteen 
feet highland had three strong gates, opening into 
the Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Bohilcund roads 
respectively; there were also numerous bastions 
on all sides. At each of the gates the enemy placed 
guns behind strong breastworks, and the breas^ 
works themselves were covered hj trees. After a 
careful reconnoitring. Grant found a weak point 
on the fourth side of the town, whei’e he could 
bring two heavy guns within three or four hundred 
yards of the wall, at a place where a postem-gatc 
pierced it. Telling off part of his force to com¬ 
mand tho Lucknow road, another part to the 
Bohilcund road, and the rest to await behind a 
village the result of the cannonading, he opened 
fire. In less than an hour, the two heavy guns 
made a practicable broach in the wall. Grant at 
once ordered H.M, 53d to advance to the assault. 
The regiment separated into two wings, one of 
which, after entering the breach, proceeded under 
Colonel English through the left of the town; 
while the other, under Major Payne, penetrated 
to tho right. This work was admirably done; the 
infantry advancing through a labyrinth of lanes, 
and driving the enemy before them at every yard. 
The town was captured, and with it six guns. 
The enemy, in endeavouring to escape by the 
several gates, wera killed or captured to the 
number of nearly a thousand altogether. Here 
occurred another of those inexplicable anomalies 
already adverted to; Sir Hope Grant, in language 
too distinct to be misinterpreted, stated that ^ 
loss was only 2 killed and 19 wounded. 

The Doab had undergone a wonderful improve¬ 
ment during the winter months. District after 


district was ^radai^^y fSaihog out of the enemy’s 
'lUtndB, a.nd into ]&e pow^ of lyhe ^itwh. Never¬ 
theless, there was much need fsr inaftion. Tho 
insurgents were cunning, and often iipp^red where 
httle expected. The commander^in-chief’/l opera¬ 
tions, in February as in December,,were inflnenoed 
by the necessity of providing for the safety of 
non-combatants osc^ing from the scenes of strife. 
In the earlier month, as we have already seen, 
Sir Colin could not chastise the Gwalior mutineei's 
until he had sent oft the women, children, sick, 
and wounded from Lucknow to Cawnpore, 
Futtchpoor, and Allahabad; and now, in Feb¬ 
ruary, he had to secure the passage of a convoy 
from Agra, comprising a largo number of ladies 
and 140 children. Protected by the 3d Bengal 
Europeans, some irregular horse, and two guns, 
these helpless persons left Agra on tho 11th of 
February, and proceeded by way of Ferosabad 
and Minpooree to Cawnpore — tlicnco to be 
forwarded to Allahabad. On the way, the convoy 
watched narrowly for any indications of tho 
presence of Nena Sahib, who was reported to be 
in movement somewhere in that quarter. 

• Of Delhi, the chief matter hero to be noticed, 
is the trial of the old imprisoned king, for 
complicity in the mutiny and its atrocities. With¬ 
out formdly limiting the account to the month of 
February, the general course of the investigation 
may briefly bo traced. 

The trial commenced on the 27th of Jah^ry, 
in the celebrated imperial chamber of the Dewani 
Khas, the ‘Elysium’ where in former days Mogul 
power had been displayed in all its gorgeousness. 
The tribunal was a court-martial, all Gic members 
being military officers. The piwident was Colonel 
Dawes (in lieu of Brigadier Showers, who, though 
first appointed, had been obliged to leave for 
service elsewhere). The other members were 
Major Palmer, Major Redmond, Major Sawyers, 
and Captain ^thney. Major Harriott, deputy- 
judge-advocate-general, officiated as government 
prosecutor. The charges against the king were 
set forth under four headings.*. It may be doubted 

* ‘COPT or cnABOES rxEFEnSEC Aokimr UAno»E& baradoos 

■HAH, EX-KIKO OF UELBI. 

* 1. for that he, being n pensioner, of tho British government in 
India, did at Delhi, at varione times between the 10th of May and 
Ist of October 18£7, encourage, aid, and abet Mahomed Bukht 
Khan, Snbadar of the regiment of aniUery, and dlyera othere, 
non-oommissionod oflioeri and eoWiera, unknown, of the East 
India Cfanpany’e army, in tho crimes of mutiny and rehelllon 
against the state. 

* 2. For having, at Delhi, at variont times between the 10th of 
May and 1st of October 1807, eneonraged, aided, end abetted Mirza 
Mogul, his own son, a snb,)eet of the British government in India, 
and divers other unknown Inhabitants of Delhi and of the Korth- 
west Frovinoes of India, also subjects of the said British govern¬ 
ment, to retel and wage war againat the state. 

‘ 3. For that he, being a eubject of the BriUah government in 
India, and not regarding the duty of bit tfieglattos, did at Delhi, 
on the 11th of May list, or tbereabonte, aa a false tialtor against 
ttie atata, ;»oolalm and declare himself the reigning Ftlng #nd 
sovereira of Indio, and did then and then .ttsdmusly •Mae and 
take unlawfiil poeaetllsn of the otty of Delhi; and iddrrover, 
at various times between tbs lOUt if May and latof Oebeber 1887, 
81 tueb'falie traitor aforeeaid, treaeonaUy cowmire, dsnsnlt, and 
agree with Mine Mogul, his son, and'Wttli'MthcMed Bnkht Khan, 
subadar of the regiment of ertlllery, end divers other false 
traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and aiuie imurreetton, rebellion, 
and war against thO' stMe; and; farther to fhlfll and perfect his 
treasonable design of oTertbrowing and destroying the British 
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whetHi^ tSo 'weAfisosSe''l#ii‘’^ia^i<>^ {‘to 
raise, levy, ted mtee' Jteoneciate, i«b<sUion, and 
waV “‘ tressofltety cdfispkj?, atid agree 

with,' *c.) wtffl weH fitted for the purpose} bid 
this may depend oii the -mode in which the 
English Wae tonslated into Hindustani. 

It was Imposalbl® fot the spectators to regard 
without emotion the appearance of the aged 
monarch, the last representative of a long line of 
Indian potentate, thus hrottght as a culprit before 
a tribniial of English Officers. Even those who 
considered him simply as a hoary-headed villain 
wore interested by the proceedings. After being 
in attendance some tim^ sitting in a palanquin 
outside the court, under a guard of Rifles, he was 
summoned within at about noon. He appeared 
very infirm, and tottered into court supported on 
one side by his farourite son, Jumma Bukht, and 
on the other by a confidential servant. He sat 
coiled up on a cushion at the left of the president; 
and‘pres«Jtod such a picture of helpless imbecility 
as, under other oircumstances, must have awakened 
pity.’ His son stood a few yards to the left, and 
the guard of Rifles beyond all. 

After the membem of the court, the prosecutor, 
and the interpreter, had taken the usual oaths, the 
prosecutor proceeded to read the charges against 
the prisoner. He next addressed the court in a 
concise and explanatory mannerand announced 
that, though the king would be tried to ascertain 
whether ho were guilty or not guilty, no capital 
sentence could bo passed upon him, in consequence 
of his life having been guaranteed to him by Sir 
Archdale Wilson, through Captain Hodson. When 
the king was asked, through the interpreter, 
whether he was guilty or innocent, he professed to 
bo ignorant of the nature of the charges against 
him. This, however, was affected ignorance, for 
the charges had long before been presented to 
him, translated into his own language. After 
considerable delay, be pleaded ‘not guilty.’ 

During several sittinp of the court, occupying 
many w’ceks, numerous witnesses were examMed. 
Among them were Jntmull, Mukkhun Lall, Captain 
Forrest, Sir Thoophilus Metcalfe, Hussun Uskereo, 
Bukhtnwar, Eishen, Chnnee, Oolam, Essamoola 
Khan, and other peraons, European, Eurasian or 
half-caste, and native. The evidence brought 
against the king was of very varied tdiaraeter, 


sovornment in IndU, did utemUe nraed Ibrett st Delbl, nnd 
send them {otth to Hgbt and wngo war ngaiatt Um nid Brltlth 
government. 

d. For that he, at Delhi, on the Uth of Uejr tbeToebaatt, 

did, vrlthih the preeinete at the seiaoe nt DeUil, blontomdr onnse 
and become ncecarary to the aittroer of 09 poreone, ehter 'i'oiaen 
and children, of Europenn and mixed Enrapenn dMeeati and fUd, 
moreover, between the lOth of May and the let ^ Oolober U>7, 
eneourage nnd abet dtvere loIdioM and otben in tnurdeti^ 
Earo^n oSeen and other Englieh inble^ iBolnding women 
and children, both by givingnadpromlelngeiieh numderere eervlee, 
advancemebti and dbiunotioa; and ftirUMT, that .he iaened prdKf 
to dinerput nativernlera, baring local .aatbority itt lndlav' tp eiay 
and marderCtarUllane aM EnUiiA VM^e whei^tr and wbwevar 
found in thelr tantoiae t: lt)>wtae1» or any part eneh eenOnat 
beiagahetnoneeffesce nnder tbo ptOfletoaa.ot dot IS, irf ISSjTr.of 
the tegbdative Gronelt of India. . . 

•FEEQ&ttKK d, UAEtttolT. HMOa, ! 

■ aavtmmat Pm^evtot.- 

vmi. S, 1858.' 


tending to shew that he both aided in inciting 
the mutiny, and'in enconraging the atrocities of 
the mutineers. Some of the evidence proved that, 
so long ago as the summer of 1856, the King 
of DeUii had been in correspondence with the 
Shah of Persia, touching an overturning of the 
English ‘raj ’ in India: in a manner and at a time 
corresponding with the advance of tlio Persians 
towards Herat. Other portions confirmed the fact 
that many of the massacres at Dellii, at the 
beginning of the Revolt, were sanctioned by the 
palace profligates, and even committed immediately 
under the king’s own apartments. Eir T. Metoslfej 
in his evidence, stated it as his opinion, derived 
from an intimate acquaintance wi& Delhi and its 
inhabitants, that the Revolt was the legitimate fruit 
of a Mussulman conspiraty; that the courts of 
Delhi and Lucknow were concerned in this con¬ 
spiracy ; that the war with Persia helped to 
strengthen it; that the Hindoos were used as tools 
in the matter by the Mohammedans} and that 
the affair of the greased cartridges was regarded 
as a lucky opportunity for enlisting Hindoo 
prejudices. 

During the trial the king displayed a mingled 
silliness and cunning that revealed much of his 
character. Sometimes, while the evidence was 
being taken, he would coil himself up on his 
cushion, and appear lost in the land of dreams. 
Except when anything particular struck him, ho 
paid, or appeared to pay, no attention whatever to 
the proceedings. On one of the days he was 
aroused from sleep, to reply to a question put by 
the court. Sometimes ho would rouse up, as if by 
-some sudden impulse, and malce an exclamation 
in denial of a witness’s statement. Once, when 
the intrigues of Persia were under notice, ho asked 
whether the Persians and the Russians wore the 
same people. On the twelfth day of the trial, the 
king was more animated than usual; he several 
times declared his innocence of cveiything; and 
amused himself by twisting and 'untwisting a scarf 
round his head. 

Without tracing the incidents of the trial day by 
day, or quoting the evidence, it may suffice to say 
that the guilt of the aged sinner was sufficiently 
proved, on some if not all of the charges. The 
safety of his life being guaranteed, impri^nment 
became the only probable pnnisliment. He was 
sentenced for the rest of his days to transportation 
—-either to one of the Andaman Islands (a group 
in the eastern portion of the Bay of Bengal), or to 
some other place tliat might bo selected. It may 
not be inappropriate to mention that some of the 
witnesses proved that Mr Colvin at Agra, and Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe at Delhi, wore told of a forth¬ 
coming Mohammedan conspiracy iiiaiiy weeks 
before the Meerut outbreak; so utterly, however, 
(Ud Aese authorities disregard the rumour, that 
^y ffid hot even report it to the Calcutta govern¬ 
ment, There were only a few men in India, in 
the spring of 1857, who believed that the British 
‘raj’ was ‘on the edge of a volcano.’ 
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In connection with the fkto of the old king/ifinoh 
attention was necessarily bestowed on the past 
conduct of his favourite young wife, the intriguing 
Sultana Zeenat Mahal, the ‘tok, fot, ^rowd, but 
sensual-looking woman,’ whom Mrs Hodson visited 
in the prison,* in relation to the Revolt. Ever 
since the year 1883, a fend had existed in the royal 
family, arising out of the polygamic troubles so 
frequent in oriental countries. The king, instigated 
by Zeenat Mahal, wished to name the child of his 
old age, MirsKi Jumma Bukht, heir to the throne 
of Akbar; but the British government insisted on 
recognising the superior claims of an elder son, 
Mirza Fukhr-oo-deen. Strife and contest imme¬ 
diately commenced, and never ceased until one 
obstacle was removed from the path. Mirza 
Fukhr-oo-decn died in 1856, as alleged, of cholera, 
but not without suspicion of foul play. From that 
time till the hoginning of the mutiny in tho 
following year, the imperial palace was a focus of 
intriguing. The sultana bent her whole energies 
towards obtaining the heirship to tho throne of 
the Moguls for her own son. She was known to 
have declared that this object would be persistently 
and steadily pursued, and to have opened many 
communications thereon with the authorities at 
Calcutta. When, however, it was announced that 
a grandson of the king should, after him, possess 
all that remained of imperial power, her plans 
were at once dashed. It thenceforward l)coame 
a question with her whether, by an overtnni of 
the English ‘ raj,’ she could obtain that which was 
denied to her by the government; and when 
other sources of revolt and rebellion appeared, 
there was an intelligible reason why she should 
encourage the insurgents. Nothing camo out at 
the trial so clear as to fix guilt unquestionably 
upon her; but there remained on men’s minds a 
susjiicion to which collateral circumstance afforded 
much probability. * 

'f ransferring attention from Delhi to Rohilcuml 
and the Ilills, it may at once bo explained that 
little occurred during the month of February 
requiring detailed notice. Tho lime had not yet 
arrived when Sir Colin Campbell could scud 
stronj' columns to sweep away the rebels in that 
quarter. Bareilly was still the head-quarters of 
a rebel fiirce, which ruled almost the whole of 
Rohilcund. Khan Bahadoor Khavi, tho self- 
appointed chief, had still around him a largo body 
of revolted sepoys and insurgent I’ctainera; and in 
the whole region between Oudo on the one side, 
and Delhi and Meerut on tho other, very little was 
under British control. The time, however, for 
making a demonstration in this quarter was 
a])proaclung. Among other militaiy arrangc- 
niouts planned about tho middle of February, w.as 
the formation of a movable column at Meerut, 
to be hold in readiness to march anywhere at a 
short notice. It was to consii!t of a squadron of 
Carabinioi's, a wing of tho 60th Rifle.?, a wing of 

• Chap. XX., p. SST- 


the Beloooh battaUon, flie 1st Piinjaub infantry, the 
Monltanee horn, a fieldi-battery, two 18-poundera, 
and one 8-ineh howitzer. There was at the same 
time at Looksai', near EoorkMi, a small force under 
Captain Brind, consisting of a squadron of Cara- 
biniers, Hughes’s irregular cavalry, detachments 
of Coke’s Rifles, of the Nusseree battalion, and of 
the 3d Punjaub infantry, and a troop of horse- 
artillery. At Roorkee another corps was to be 
formed, under Major Coke, to consist of Punjaub 
regiments about to arrive. It was proposed that 
these throe bodies—the movable column at Meerut, 
Brind’s corps at Looksar, and Coke’s corps at 
Roorkoe—should ultimately form a Rohilcund 
field-force, under Genoiul Penny. What was 
effected by means of this force, will come for 
notice in a future page; little could he achieved 
until the conimander-in-chief had broken the 
strength of the enemy in Oude, now the groat 
centre of rebellion. 

The hilly country in and aionnd Kumaon, 
although too far removed from tho Jnimia regions 
to bo frequently engaged in tho horrors of war, 
was nevertheless occasionally made a battle-ground 
between hostile forces. Early in Fehruaiy, Colonel 
M'Oausland, commanding in Kumaon, fonned a 
camp at Huldwanee, to protect the Kumaon hills, 
and to clear the Barbnr and Turale districts of 
rebels. He found two formidable bodies of the 
enemy threatening that region. One, under a 
leader named Fuzul Hnq, consisting of 4000 men 
and 6 guns, was encamiied at Sund% in a strong- 
position on tho banks of the Sookhee river, about 
fifteen miles fi-om Huldwanee, on the Peleebhcct 
road. The other, under Khali Khan, consisting of 
5000 men and 4 guns, -was encamped at Churpnrali, 
on the PahU Nuddeo, sixteen miles from Hnld- 
waneo, on ,^ Bareilly road. So far as could bo 
judged, it’ Appeared as if these 9000 men intended 
to make a combined attack on Huldwanee, and 
then to force tho hill-passes. To encounter these 
enptnies, M'CausIand’s force was but small, con¬ 
sisting of 700, Goorkha infantry, 200 hor.se, and 
2 field-guns; nevertheless he resolved to confront 
them boldly. On tho 9th of February he com¬ 
menced a movement intended to prevent the 
junction of the two hostile forces. In the dead of 
the night, leaving his tents to be guarded by a few 
men in a barricaded square called the Mundee, ho 
marched out os quietly as possible to the i)iacc 
occupied by Khali Khan’s army. Ho came up to 
them at daybreak on the 10th, and found them 
encamped in a strong position; with their rear 
and left protected by file Paha Nuddee, a small 
village filled with infantry on their right flank, 
their front protected by rough gi'ound iutoi-sectefl 
with nullahs and long Jungle-grass, and tho road 
commanded by |t)ur pieces of artillery. So com¬ 
pletely did he surpikie tfaoni, tliat when liis cavalry 
first appeared, the reMs thought their alli^ under 
Fuzul Huq had arrived. Finding the enemy’s 
right flank tiie beet to atttufl^ the colonel sent most 
of his men to that point, covexed by the fire df his 
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two guns. The contest was sharp and severe. In 
about an heur the Goorkhas had captured the 
enemy’s guns, cut down every aidilleryman serving 
them, and dislodged the enemy from the village. 
Meanwhile the few liorse made a gallant chaige, 
repulsing a superior body of the enemy’s cavalry, 
and taking a standard. The colonel’s two guns 
worked immense execution among the enemy’s 
cavalry, ‘into which’ (to use the professional 
Janguage of the commander) ‘they poured shrapnel 
with beautiful precision and tremendous eftcct.’ 
The victory was complete. The enemy lost their 
guns, ammunition, standing-camp, baggage, 3()0 
killed, and COO wounded. The colonel, having thus 
defeated nearly six times his number, returned to 
lluldwaueo—his gallant Goorkhas liaving marched 
thirty-four miles and fought a severe battle in 
thirtooii hours. It w'as deemed necessary to return 
at oticc, lest their jirolonged absence from Huld- 
waiiec should tempt Fuzul Iliiq, whose anny was 
not far distant, to make a dash on the camp and 
station. 

Nyiiee Tal was deeply interested in all these 
movements. During February it was hemmed in 
by the rebels on one side, and by the hill-snows on 
the other. The enemy, deterred by the gallant 
force at Uuldwanee, ho[>ed to penetrate to the little 
colony by a detour through the Kulleedongee Pass. 
'J’hi.s liopo, however, was not worth much to them j 
for the pass was long and fatiguing; and near its 
to]) was a small body of Goorkhas, who, with a few 
^uiis, were determined to make a stout resistance if 
any attack were made. 

'i'lio I’unjanb and Sindo were nearly at peace. 
The few iustenccs of turbulence, or of military 
o])oratiou, may pass without record here. 

In that vast range of country which has in so 
many chapters required attention, comprising Raj- 
])ootaua, Gujerat, Central India, the Mahratta 
Slates, liiindelcnnd, and the Saugor territories, the 
month of February exhibited the gradual strength¬ 
ening of Britisli columns sent up from Bombay 
and Madras, and the success of numerous small 
engagements in which the names of Rose, Roberts, 
Orr, Whitlock, Stuart, Steuart, and other officere 
arc concerned. Being small in themselves, these 
oiigagemculs hardly need separate notice; but 
taken collectively, they tended to assist the com- 
mandcr-in-chiors plans towards the general 
pacification of India. 

Tlje month of February witnessed the conclusion 
of a sei'ics of services rendered by a small force 
under somewhat remarkable circumstances. Men¬ 
tion has frequently been made of Captain Osborne, 
political agent at Rowah, almost the only English¬ 
man within a turbulent district. Fortunately, the 
Rajahs of Eewah svnd Nagode remained faithful to 
the British; they, with the aid of Osborne, formed 
a corps of such of their native troops as they felt 
cotdd bo tmsled ; and this corps was placed under 
Colonel Hindo for active service. It was November 
when the corps was first organised; but, the troops 
being undisciplined, badly equipped, and badly 


armed, and the arrangements for marching and 
camping being very defective, it was the middle of 
December before the corps started from the town 
of Rewah. The duty to he performed was to keep 
open and safe the road from Rewah to Jubbulpoor 
(one of tire great highways of India), and to capture 
such forts by the way ns were in hostile hands. 
Imperfect as were the materials at his command, 
Colonel Ilinde nevertheless, between the middle of 
December and the middle of February, captured 
six forts, forty guns, two mortars, and two standards; 
rendered the great road to the Deccan secure; re¬ 
established diik and police bungalows; restored 
OPfler in the Myherc territory ; anuoxed the small 
territory of the rebellious chieftains of Bijocra- 
googhar; appointed tchsildars and police therein ; 
and captured a largo number of turbulent rebels. 
The six forts taken wore Kunchun]ioic, Goouah, 
Myherc, Jokai, Khunwava, and Bijeeragooghar. 
These service.^ liaving been rendered, Captain 
Osborne recalled the corps to Rewah; and the 
governor-general thanked both him and Colonel 
Hindo for what they had effected in a troubled 
region, with very limited means. It is pleasant— 
amid the treachery of so many ‘Bandies’ and 
‘Singhs’—to read that Osborne and Hindo had a 
good word to .say for Dinbund Bandy, Lullaie 
Singh, Sewgobind Bandy, Davy Singh, and 
Bisseshur Singh—Rewah and Nagode native 
officers, who were both faithful and brave in the 
hour of need. 

Brigadier Whitlock, with a Madras column, was 
rendering service in the oouiilry between Nagpour 
and Bundolcund. He had various skirmislio!; witli 
iMinds of rebels at Jubbulpooi" and Slcemanabad; 
and wdicn he had restored something like oi-dcr in 
that region, he moved off towards Cawnporo, there 
to take part if necessary in tlie operations of the 
army of Oude. 

Few Europeans in India had better reason tbau 
those at Saugor to welcome tlic_ approach of some 
of their countrymen as deliverers. So far back as 
the month of June, the officers, tfieir ladies, and 
the civilians, had been shut Hi* in the fort by orders 
of Brigadier Sage, on account of tiie suspicious 
symptoms presented by the 3lst, 42d, and other 
native regiments. There tlicy remained through¬ 
out the whole of the autumn and par( of tlio 
winter, too strong to be seriously molested, and too 
well supplied wiUi food to suftier those privations 
which were so sadly experienced at Lucknow. Sir 
Hugh Rose arrived with his force at Saugor on the 
.3d of February, and liberated those who had .so 
long been confined within the fort. No battle was 
needed to eflect this; for though the garrison were 
ahnost entirely without reliable troops, tlioy " cro 
not besieged by any considerable force of the 
enemy, , Rose, who had collecied a fonc with 
much difficulty from various (juartcivs, ynepared 
after the relief of Saugor to attack nunicrous l)an(ls 
of rebels in that part of Imlia. Ho assaulted the 
strong fortress of G.arra Kotah, at the conflncnce of 
the Sonah and the Guddance; he captured it, 
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pursued and cut up the enemy, and then marched 
towards Jliansi, where busy work awaited him in 
the following month. 

General Roberts, towards the close of Fcbmary, 
was collecting a force at and near Nuseerabad, for 
operations in that part of Rajpootana. He went 
with the head-quarters of II.M. 95th from Doesa 
to Beaur, and thence to Nuseerabad, where he 


arri%’6d on the 22d. He was to bo joined shortly 
afterwards by the 72d Highlanders^from Doesa, 
and by 200 of tlie Sinde horse under Major G|e^n; 
and when strengthened by other regiments, espe¬ 
cially a good body of cavalry, he intended to march 
■towards Kotah, a very strong fortress which had 
long been in the hands of a rebel chieftain. 

The regions forming the central and southern 
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portions of the Bombay presidency were a little 
disturbed by fanatical Mohammedans, who, though 
unable to bring any very large number of conspirar 
tors into their plan of action, did ucvertholess 
make many attempts to raise the green flag, the 
symbol of- Moslem suprem'a<gr. There were no 
mutinies of whole regiments, however, or even 
companies of I’cgimcnts. Indeed the instigators of 
mischief were ratlicr rioters than soldiers; and the 
authorities only regarded these outbreaks seriously 
os sparks that might possibly kindle inflammable 
materials elsewhere. 

The Nizam’s country, generally XKsaoeful on 
account of his fidelity to the English, became a 
field of temporary struggle owing to the insubor¬ 
dination of a minor chieftain, the Rajah of Shora- 
pore. His small territoiy, bounded on one side 
by the river Kistnah, occupied an angle in the 
dominions of the Niram. Wishing, perhaps, to 
rise from the i-ank of a petty chieftain to one of 
greater power, he had for some time displayed 


hostility towards the British. But his career now 
canto to an end. A force left Bolgaum at the end 
of January, to advance to Shorapore; another left 
Kulladgheo for the s.ame deslin.atiun ; while a 
third advanced from Madras. The Nizam, at the 
same time, acting in harmony with his prime 
minister and Colonel Davidson, issued a proclam¬ 
ation denouncing ns rebels any of his subjects who 
should assist the chief of Shorapore. These various 
measnres had the desired result; the insurgents 
were dispersed, Shorapore seized, and the chief 
made prisoner. 

In reference to such occurrences as the one 
described in the last paragraph, it may be observed 
that many of the residents, or British represent¬ 
atives at the courts of native princes, exhibited a 
wisdom and intrepidity which claim for them a 
rank by the side of the military heroes whose 
names are much better known to the world. 
Such a one was Colonel Davidson, British resident 
at the Nizam’s comt at Hyderabi^ In the Deccan. 
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During many months, h«, with a few hun¬ 
dred fiuthfnl troops, maintained English prestige 
amongst a fanatic Mussulman population of two 
or three hundred thousand men, who often 
threatened the handful of British in the city. ‘ Dis¬ 
affected persons,' a well-informed authority has 
said, ‘thronged to the Nizam’s palace by day and 
by night, with imprecations upon their lips against 
Enropc-ans. It was impossible to tell when mutiny 
.might break out among the native soldiers; and 
it was cert.ain that the rabble were only aw.aiting 
their opjiortunity to glut themselves with English 
bloo<l. Yet amidst all this the British resident 
never faltered or wavered; and by more force 
of character he preserved peace in tlie city a)id 
district, and succeeded in securing to onr side the 
Ni'/iim and his minister Salar Jung. This Salar 
Jung was a young and well-educated man, who 
for his friendship to the British was hated by the 
Mussulmans.’ The ]>osition of this minister was 
almost as dangerous as that of the resident; for 
if the attack of the 17th of July * had succeeded, 
he would have shared the common fate of the 
British. Colonel Davidson not only secured 
llydcxabad, but was subsequently enabled to send 
a considerable cavalry force for service elsewhere. 

Among other ijolilical arrangements of the 
* Sco cliap. xvii., p, SIH. 


month, was the termination of a short governor¬ 
ship in tlio regions around Allahabad. On the 
4th of August, in the preceding year, after the 
Northwest Provinces had been thrown into 
anarchy by the mutiny, a ‘lieutenant governorship 
of the Central Provinces’ was established, and 
placed in the bands of Mr John Peter Grant, 
one of the members of the gupreme Council at 
Calcutta. A few weeks afterwaids, on the 19th 
of September, some of the other provinces in the 
Jumna regions were placed under a ‘chief-com¬ 
missioner of the Northwest Provinces.’ BoBi of 
these offices wore abolished by the governor- 
general in council, on the 9th of February; and 
Viscount Canning, then at Allahabad, took under 
his immediate authority and control the wlible of 
the provinces lately placed under those officers. 
He became in fact, though not in name, and for 
a temporaiy period, governor of a presidency 
of which Allahabad was the capital. At or about 
the same time, Meerut and Delhi were handed 
over to the chief-commissioner of the Punjaub. 
Thus, all the political power between Calcutta ami 
the Afghan frontier b^ing in the hands of Canning 
and Lawrence, and ail the military power in Sir 
Colin Campbell, it was hoped that greater energy 
and precision would be thrown into the coifibiued 
operations. 


s. 


Sir Colin CampbdVa At my of Oude .—On tlio lOUi of 
Fobi-nai-y, .-is stated in the text of this chaptei', the oom- 
iiiaiidcr-in-chief made a formal announcement of the eom- 
poiicut elements of the army with which he was aboat to 
enter Oude. These jiarticulani we give hero in a note, as 
a permanent record of an interesting matter in the military 
history of the llcvolt. It must be clearly borne in mind, 
bowever, that this aimy of Oude comprised only sneh 
troojis ns were at that date under the immediate command 
of Sir Colin. Columns, eoips, and fiold-foroes, under Franks, 
Featon, J iing Bahadoor, Maegregor, Windham, Van Gortlandt, 
I’enny, M'Causland, Orcathed, lloberts, Eose, Steuart, 
Stuart, Whitlock, and other officers, were rendering active 
or defensive serviees in various parts of India; and it 
dejraided on the course of circumstances whether any and 
which of these could assist in the grand opwations against 
Lucknow. 

' Hmd-guaHen, Camp Cnmpore, Ftb. 10. 

‘ The troops now in Oude, and those advaneing into that 
province, are formed Into divisions and brigades, and staff- 
officers are attached as follows; the whole being under tbe 
Ijorsonal command of his Excellency the Oommajider.in- 
obiuf. 

‘Such appointments os now appear for the first time will 
take effect from this date. 

ArUUery Dlviilon. 

‘Staff.—Major-general Sir A. Wilson, K.C.B., Bengal 
Artillery, commandiug; Major B. B. Mhnson, Ben^ Artil¬ 
lery, Assistant Adjutant-general; Lieutenant E. Biddulp^ 
Iloyal Artillery, Beputy-assistant-quartermaster-general; 
Lieutenant-colonel 0. Hogge, Bengal Artillery, Bireotor ot 
Artilleiy in the Oi-dnanoe Department; Captain C. H. 


Barchord, 20th Eegimont Native Infantry, Aid-de-camp; 
Lieutenant H. G. Deedes, 60th Eoyal Bifles, Extra Aid-de- 
camp. 

‘Brigade of Field-wtillery.—^Brigadier D. E. Wood, C.B., 
Royal Uorse-artUlcry; Lieutenant J. S. Frith, Bengal 
Horse-artillery, M:ijor of Brigade.—E troop Eoyal Horse- 
artillery; P Troop Eoyal Horse-artillery; 1st Troop Ist 
Brigade Bengal Artillery; 2d Troop Ist Brigade Bengal 
Artillery; 2d Troop 3d Brigade Bengal Aftillory; 8d Troop 
Sd Brigade Ben^ Artillery; 8d Company 14th Battalion 
Eoyal Artillery, and No. 20, Light Field-battery; 2d 
Company 8d Battalion Bengal Artillery, and No. 12 Light 
Field-battery. 

‘ Brigade of Siege-artillery.—Brigadior G. E. Barker, C.B., 
Eoyal Artillery; Lieutenant A. Bunny, Bengal Horse- 
artillery, Major of Brigade.—3d Company 8th Battalion 
Royal Artillery; 6th Company 11th Battalion Eoyal 
Artillery; 6th Company 12th Battalion Eoyal Artillery; 5th 
Company 13th Battalion Royal Artillery; 4th Company Ist 
Battalion Bengal ArtiUery; 1st Company 6th Battalion 
Bengal Artillery; 3d Company 6tb Battalion Bengal 
Artillery; Detachment Bengal ArtiUery recruits. 

‘ The Naval Brigade will form part of the division under 
Sir Arcbdale Wilson, btit will be under the immediuto 
command of Captain W. Peel, C.B., Eoyal Navy, and 
independent of the Brigade of Siege-artillery. ^ _ 

‘Sn^neer Brigade.—^BrigadierR Napier, Bengal ^gineers, 
Chief-engineer; Major of Brigade, Lieutemant H. Bingham, 
Veteran Establishment, Brigade Quartermaster; Lieutenant- 
colonel H. D. Harness, Royal Engineers, oumnianding RoyH 
Engineers; Captain A. Taylor, Bengal Engineers, command¬ 
ing Bengal Engineers.—4th Company Eoyal Engmeeis; 
23d Company Eoyal Engineers; Head-quarters Bengal 
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Sappers and Minois; Punjaub Bappers aadSIiners; corps 
of Pioneers. 

Cavalry Division. 

‘ BrijiafUer-general J. H. Grant, C.B., oommandipg; Cap* 
tain W. Hamilton, Dth Lancers, Depaty-asaistant-aajataiit- 
geueral; Lientenant P. S. Eoberts, Bengfd Horse-artillery, 
Ilpputy-assistant-quartermastcr-general; Captain the Hon. 
A. H. A. Anson, her Majesty’s 84th Ke^^ent, Aid-de- 
camp. 

‘1st Brigade.—Brigadier A. Little, her Majesty’s 0th 
Lancers; Captain H.' A. Sarel, her Majesty’s 17th Lancers, 
Major of Brigade.—^Her Majesty’s Otlj Lancers; 2d Battalion 
Military TrMn; 2d Punjaub Cavalry; Detachment 6th 
Punjaub Cavalry; Wale’s Horse. 

‘ 2d Brigade.—^Brigadier W. Campbell, her Majesty’s 2d 
Dragoon Guards ; Captain H. Forbes, Ist Light Cavalry, 
Major of Brigade.—Her Majesty’s 2J Dragoon Guards; her 
Majesty’s 7th (Queen’s Own) Hussars; Volunteer Cavalry; 
Detachment 1st Punjaub Cavalry; Hodson’s Horse. 

1st Infantry Division. 

‘Major-general Sir J. Ontram, G.C.B., Bombay Army, 
commanding; Captain D. S. Dodgson, 30th Native Infantry, 
Doputy-aasistent-adjulnnt-genernl; Lioutenant W. E. Moor- 
com, her Majesty’s 62d Light Infantry, Deputy-assistant- 
quartcnnaster-general; Lieutenant F. K. A. Chamior, 34th 
Native Infantry, Aid-de-camp; Lieutenant Hargood, 1st 
Madras Fusiliers, Extra Aid-de-c^p. 

‘1st Brigade.—Brigadier D. Eussell, her Majesty’s 84t!i 
Eeginrent.—Her Majesty’s 5th Fusiliers; her l&jcsty’s 
84tli Eegiment; let hfadras Frrsiliors. 

‘ 2d Brigade.^Brrgadier C. Franklyn, her Majesty’s 84th 
Eegiment.—Her Majesty's 78th Highlanders; her Majesty’s 
00th Light Infrurtry; Eegiment of Foruzpore. 

2il Infantry Division. 

‘Captain E C. Stewart, her Majesty’s 35th Eegiment, 
Deprrty-assistant-adjutant-general; CajAain D. 0. Siiute, 
Deputy-assistant-quartermaster-goncral. 

‘3dBrigade.—Brigadier W. Hamilton,her Majesty’s 78tlr 
Ilighlarrders, commanding; Captain G. N. Fendall, her 
M.ajo.“ty’s 53d Eegiment, Major of Brigade.—Her Majesty’s 
34Ui Eegiment; her Majesty’s 38lh Eegiment; her Majesty’s 
63d Eegiment * 

‘ 4th Brigade.—Brigadier the Hon. A. Hope, her Majesty’s 
03d Highlanders; Captain J. H. Cox, her Majesty’s 760r 
Eegiment, Major of Brigade.—Her Majesty’s 42d High¬ 
landers ; her Majesty's 08d Highlanders; 4th Punjanb 
Bides. 

sa Infantry Division. 

‘ Brigadier-general E Walpole, EifleBrlgade, commandirtg; 
Captain C. A. Beorwcll, 7ist Eegiment Native Infantry, 
Depnty-asslstant-adjutairt-^eral; Captain T. A. Carey, 
17th Eegiment Native Infantry, Deputy-assistant-qusarter- 
master-general. 

‘0th Brigade.—^Brigadier Douglas, her Majesty’s 79th 
Highlandera—Her Majeesty’s 23d Fusiliers; her Majesty’s 
7‘Jtli Highlanders; 1st Bengal Fusiliers. 

‘Citli Brigade.—Brigadier A. H. Horsford, Eifle Brigade.— 
2(1 Battalion Rifle Brigade; 8d Battalion Eifle Briginiei 2d 
Puiij.aub Infantry. 

‘ Cajitaln C. C. Johnson, Depuly-asaistmit-quai'termastor- 
general, will Ire attached to army hcad-quartera Deputy- 
judge Advocate-general to the Force.—Captain A. C. 
Eobertson, Her Majesty’s 8th (the King’s) Ei^iment Keld 
Paymaster.—Captain F. C. Tombs, 18th Eegiment Native 
Infantry. Baggage Master.—Lieutenant J. Morland, 1st 
Bengal Fusiliers. Provost Matshal.—Captain A. C. Warner, 
7th Light Cavalry. Postmaster.—Major C. Apthoip, 41st 
Native Infantry. Superintending Surgeon.—J. C. Brown, 
M.B., Bengal Horse-artiUeiy. Field Suigeon.—Surgeon 
Wilkie. Medical Storekeeper.—Assistant-surgeon Corbyn, 
M.D. 

‘ All staff appointments connected with Major-general Sir 
3. Ontrani's force not specified above will hold good until 
the junction of that force with army head-quarters. 


‘ AE appointments not filled qp in the above order are to 
ho temporarily provided ior under the orders of offioers 
commanding divisious and brigodea 


‘The following is the General Staff of the army advancing 
into Oude: 

‘ Comniander-in-chiaf.—His Excellency Gaoeral Sir Colin 
Campbell, G.C.B., Her Majesty’s service. 

‘MUitary Secretary to Cominander-ta-chie£—^Major A. 
Alison, her Majesty’s service (wound^). Acting Secretary 
and Aid-de-camp.—Colonel A. C. Sterling, O.B., lier 
Majesty’s service. Aid-de-camp.—Captain Sir D. Baird,' 
OSth foot. Aid-de-camp.—Lieutenant F. M. Alison, 72d 
Highlandera. Aid-de-camp.—Captain W. T. Forster, 18th 
foot. Commandant at head-quarters, and interiweter.— 
Captain J. Metcalfe, Bengal infantry. Surgeon.—Staff- 
surgeon J. J. Clifford, M.D., her Majesty’s service. Chief 
of the Staff.—Major-^eral W. E Mansfield, her Majesty’s 
service. Deputy-assistant Adjutant-general to the Chief of 
the Staff.—Captain E J. Hope Johnstone, Bombay infantry. 
Aid-de-camp to the Chief of the Stafti—Captain C. Mans¬ 
field, 83d foot (wounded). ' Acting Aid-de-camp.—Lieu¬ 
tenant D. Murray, 64th foot. Deputy-adjatant-gener.al of 
the Army.—Major H. W. Norman, Bengal iufautiy. Assist¬ 
ant Adjutant-general of the Army.—Captain D. M. Stewart, 
Beng.il infantry. Depnty-adjutant-gencral, her Majesty's 
troops.—Colonel the Hon. W. L. Eakenham, C.B. Assistaut- 
quartemastor-geneml of the Army.—Captain G. Allgood, 
Bengal Infantry. Deputy-assistant-quartermaster-gf:ner.al. 
—Captain C. C. Johnson, Bengal infantry. Acting quarter- 
master-general of her Majesty’s Forces.—Captain 0. F. 
Seymour, 84th foot. Judge Advocate-general.—Lieutenant- 
Colonel K. Young, Bengal infantry. Deputy Judge Advo¬ 
cate-general.—Captain A. 0. Eobertson, 8th foot. Principal 
Commissariat Officer.—Captain C. M. Fitzgerald Bengal 
infantry. Commissary of Ordnance.—Captain W. T. Brown, 
Bengal artillery. Field P.aymaster.—Captain P. C. Tombs, 
Bengal infantry. Provost Marshal.—Captain A. C. Warner,- 
Bengal cavalry. Baggage Master.—Lioutenant J. Moi laud, 
Bengal infantry. Principal Medical Officer, Queen’s Troops. 
—^Dr J. C. Tice. Superintending Snrgeou.-^urgeon J. 0, 
Brown, Bengal ai'tilleiy.’ 

Mohammedan Jtelel Lmden .—Whatever may have been 
the proximate causes of the Eevolt, it is certain that the 
rebel leaders were found relatively more numerous nmong 
the Mohammedans than among the Hindoos. They talked 
more frequently and fiercely about fighting for the faith ; 
and they dragged into the meshes of a net many Hindoos 
who would otherwise have remained free from treasonable 
entanglement. Several native proclamations have been 
noticed in earlier chapters of this work ; and we now pre¬ 
sent another, illnstrative of Mussulman intrigues. It 
purports to come from Prince Mirsa Mahomed Ferozo Sliab, 
and was dated the 8d of Enjub 1274, corresponding to the 
17lh of Peliruary 1858 : 

‘Bo it known to all the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
inhabitants of India that to rule over a country is one of 
the greatest blessings from Heaven, and it is denied to .a 
tyrant or an oppressor. Within the last few years the 
British commenced to oppress the people in Ind'ui under 
different plea^ and contrived to eradicate Hindooism and 
AJohammedanism, and to make all the people embrace 
Christianity. The Almiglity Power observing this, diverted 
Cie lioarts of the people to a different courae, and now 
every one has turned to annihilate the English, and they 
have nearly dope so. Through avariee and ambition, the 
British have shewn some resistance, though in vain. 
Through Divino mercy; that wUl in a short time Ire reduced 
to nothing. Let this also be known to all the Hindoos and 
Mussulmans, that the English bear the bitterest enmity 
towards them. Should they again become predominant in 
this conntty—^whieb; God forbid—^tbey will destroy religion, 
property, and even the life of eveiy one. A brief sketch of 
the views and intentions of the Supreme Court and Parlia¬ 
ment is hereby given, in order to warn the people that they 
should get rid of habits of negligence, and strive in unify to 
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destroy the infidela When the Indian troops mnti&ied to 
save their religion, and killed all infidels in several places, 
the wise men of England were of opinion that had the 
British authorities in India kept the following filings in 
view, the mutiny sfroaid never feave hroksQ oat: 1. They 
should have destroyed the race of the tamer fcingn and 
nuhlca % they ehoold have burnt ^ books of oveiy ether 
religion. A They ahoald not have left even a biswa of 
ground to wy of the native raleia. 4. They thauld have 
intermarried among the aidivei^ so that after a abort time 
ail would have become one race. 6. They ahonld net have 

• taught the nee of aztilleiy to the natives, d. They should 
not have left arms among the natives. 7. They should not 
have employed any* native antU he eonientad to eat and 
drink with Europeans. 8. The mosques and Hindoo 
temples should not have been allowod to stand. 0. Neither 
Moniviee nor Bndunina should have been allowed to preach. 
10. The several cases brot^t intoafae courts ihould have 
been decided Booordiog to English laws. 11. English priests 
should have p'rfonned nuptial ceremonteof the natives 
according to their Engfish customs. 12. All prescriptions 
of the Hindoo and Hu8suliuan''pfaywciaiis should have been 
prohibited, and English medicines famished instead. 13. 
Neither Hindoo nor Mussulman fakeers should have liccn 
allowed to convert ^ple without the permission of English 
missionaries 14. Eunqioan doctors only should have been 
eillowod to aa'ist native women in childbed.—But the 
aiithniil.ies did not take mcan.s to introduce these measurca 
Oil the contrary, they enoom'.aged the people: so much se^ 
ih.at they at last broke out. Had the authorities kept in 
view the maxims above alliided bo, the natives would 
have remained quiet for thousands of years. These are now 
the real intentions of tlie English ; hut all of ns lunst con- 
juiiiUy exert, ourselves for the protection of our lives, {iro- 
perty, and region, and to root out the English from this 
country. Thus we shsdl, indeed, through Divine mercy, gain 
a great victory over them. I (the prince) now draw a 

• brief sketch of my tiuvols, and I hope the people will pay 
attention to what 1 say. Before the de.strnctiou of the 
English, I wont on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and on luy return 
I observed that the English were in a bad and hazardous 
po.sition. I therefore offered thanks to God, because it is 
in my nature to follow the principles of my religion and 
to promulgate justice. I persuaded luauy at Delhi to raise 


a religious war; I then hastened towards Gwalior, whore 
the majority of the military officers promised to kill the 
Englisli and take np my cause. A small portion of the 
Gn^or army acoompojii^ me. I had not the least inten¬ 
tion to announce war before I hod everything in onler; but 
the anny became very enthusiastic, and commenced fighting 
with tiie enemy (the English). Thou;^ our army was then 
but a handful, and that of the enemy vety large in num¬ 
ber^ still we fought miutfuUy; and, though apparently we 
were defeated, in reality we were viotorious over our enemy, 
for _we killed 1000 of them. Since tiicn I have been col¬ 
lecting as well as exhorting the poojde. I have exerted 
myself in procuring ainmunitiou up to this day, now four 
months since the commencement. Thank God, an army of 
150,000 old and new men are now hound by a solemn oath 
to embrace my cause. I have ooileoted cousidenrble treasury 
and munitions of war in many places, and in a short time 
I shall clear the country of all infidels. Since the real 
purpose of this war is to save religion, let every Hindoo and 
Mussulman render assistance to the utmost. Those that 
arc old should offer their prayers. The rich, but old, should 
assist our sacred warriors with money. Those in perfect 
health, as well as young, should attend in person. But all 
those who are in the seiTloe of cither Mirza Birjish Kadur 
Bahadoor in Lucknow and of Khan Babadoor Ehan at 
Bareilly should not venture out to join us, for these rulers 
are themselves using their best endeavours to clear the 
coimtiy of all infidels. All who join ps should do so solely 
with a view of promulgating their religion, not with that 
of worldly avarice. Thus victory will certainly smile upon 
u.s; then distinguished posts will be conferred on the 
people at large. Tlie delay in defeating the English h.rs 
been caused by jicople killing innocent children and wonioii 
without any permisRion whatever from the leaders, whose 
commands were nut olieyed. l<et ns all avoid sncii practice.s, 
and then ]irochum a sacred war. Lastly, the grc,at and 
small in this campaign will be equal, for wc are waging .a 
religious war. I (the prince) do now proclaim a sacroil 
war, and exhort all, according to the tenets of their reli¬ 
gion, to exert themselves. The rest 1 leave to God. IVo 
shall certainly conquer the English, consequently I invite 
the people again to my as.sistanco.—Printed at Bareilly, by 
Shaick Nisar Ally, under the supervision of Moulvio 
Mahomed Kootooh Hhah.’ 












Qoorkhos in theii' native eotmlry, Nepaul. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

FINAL CONQUEST OP LUCKNOW: MARCH. 



HE. month at length arrived 
•which was to witness the great 
> siege of Lucknow, the capture 
of that important city, and the 
commencement of a re-estaUish< 
ment of British inSuence in Oude. 
The city which, excepting a small 
portion near and around the Residency, 
had been wholly in the hands of the 
Rebels since the beginning of July, was 
to revert to the Company’s possession in 
March, by a series of military operations 
which it is the purpose of this chapter to trace. 

The extraordinary events in that city have been 
too frequently dwelt on in past chapters to render 
any lengthened notice here necessary. The reader 
will only have to bear in mind that 'Lawrence 
maintained the BOsideni^ intact until his death 
early in July; that Ihglis continued the defence 
until September; that Outram and Havelock held 


the same position until November; and that from 
thence to March the city was wholly in the hands 
of the enemy—the Alum Bagh alone being held 
by Outram. Concerning the buildings and general 
arrangement of Lucknow, it may be uscM here to 
fteshen the recollection by a few descriptive details. 
The city lies on the light bank of the river 
Qoomtec, which there runs nearly from northwest 
to southeast. All the buildings on the opposite or 
left bank of the river are merely suburban. After 
winding round the buUdinp called the Martinii^rc 
and the l)il Koosh'a» the river changes its course 
towards the south. The southeastern extremity 
of the eity is bounded by a canal, which enters the 
Goomteo near the MartiniSre. There is no defined 
bouiSfiary on the southwest, -west, or northwest, 
the urban giving way to the rural in the same 
gradual way as in most English towns. Between 
the crowded or commercial part of the city, and 
the river, extends—-or extended at the time of’the 
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Revolt (for it will be convenient to adopt the past 
tense in this description)—a long series of palaces 
and gardens, ocenpying collectively an immense 
area, and known by the several names of the 
Tarce Kothce, Farced Buksh, Byne Bagh, Chuttur 
Munzil, Kaiser B^j Shah Mnnzil, Motee Mehal, 
Shah Nujeef, Seconder Bagh, &c. Still fhrther 
in the same line, were the Ridings once famons 
as the Residency, the Mneheo Bhowan, the great 
Eraanbarra, and the Moosa Bagh. In short, for 
a distance of at least five miles, there was a string 
of i-oyal or governmental buildings along the 
right bank of the river, forming a belt between 
it and the poorer or denser streets of the city. 
There was a stone bridge beyond the Mneheo 
Bhowan, an iron bridge near the Residency, and 
—in peaceful times—a bridge of boats near the 
Motee Mehal. As to Uie general aspect of the 
city, when seen from a distance, writera have 
been at a loss, for similes applicable to it, owing 
chiefly to the vast space over which the buildings 
arc dotted. ‘ If,’ in the quaint words of one 
writer, ‘Clapham were overrun by a Moham- 
nicJiin conqueror, who stuck up domes, cupolas, 
and minarets on half the meeting-houses and 
mansions ; and if that pleasant suburb, when all 
the trees are green, wore spread for eighteen or 
twenty mdes over a dead level suri^e—the aspect 
it would present might in some degree give one a 
notion of Lucknow.’ 

The city, in the interval between November 
and M.arcli, had been fortified by the rebels in 
great strength. Although not enclosed like Uellii 
l>y a fortified w.all, its many square miles of 
area, full of narrow streets and high houses, 
and occupied by an enormous military force in 
addition to the ordinary population, constitnted 
a formidable stronghold in itself. But the rebels 
did not neglect tiio usual precautions of defensive 
warfiiro. lligbtly judging tliat the English com¬ 
mander would avoid a hand-to-hand contest in the 
streels, and would direct his attack totvards the 
soutli-eastorn suburh, they spared no labour in 
strcngtlicning that side of the city. In considering 
tlicir ))lan of fortification, they treated the courts 
and buildings of the Kaiser Bagh as a sort of citadel, 
and interposed a triple series of obstacles between 
it and tlio besiegers. First, exterior of the three, 
.was a lino of defence extending from the river to a 
building known as Banks’s house, once occu])iod by 
Major Banks; the canal formed the wet ditch 
of tliis line, and within the eanal was a rampart or 
elevated earthwork. The second clcfenco con¬ 
sisted of an earthwork beginning at the river-side 
near the Motee Mehal, the Mess-house, and the 
Einiinharra. The third or interior defence was 
the principal rampart of the Kaiser Bagdi itself. 
All these lines consisted of weU-oonstrueted earthen 
parapets or ridges, fronted by wide and deep 
ditches, and strengthened at intervals by bastions. 
Not relying wholly on these formidable lines, 
the enemy had loopholed and fortified almost 
every house and enclosure, constructed strong 


counter-guards in front of the gateways, and placed 
isolated bastions, stockades, and traverses across 
the principal streets. The three lines of defence all 
abutted at one end on the river Goomtee, and at the 
other on the great street or road called the Hnzrut- 
gnnje; which street was among the principal of 
those loopholed and bastioned. It was estimated 
that the enemy defended their works with nearly 
100 guns and mortars. The insuigont troops were 
variously computed at 40,000 to 80,000 in number; 
the estimate could not be a precise one, because 
it was impossible to determine how many peasants 
fWm the country or desperate characters from the 
city joined the regular sepoys. There is, however, 
reason to believe that, at the beginning of March, 
the city contained 30,000 revolted sepoys, 80,000 
volunteers and armed retainers of chieftains, and 
an ordinary city population of no less than 300,000 
souls. It was a terrible thought that a city should 
be bombarded containing so largo a number of 
living beings; but, as one of the stem necessities 
of the wai’, it was imperative. The chieftains of 
Oude, and the revolted sepoys ^ the Company’s 
army, wore there in great number; and until they 
were subdued, nothing could be effected towards 
the pacification of this part of India. 

It may not be out of place here to notice a few 
of the individuals who, during tho interregnum in 
Oude, assumed sovereign or governing power. Tho 
newly set up king was a boy of eight or ten years 
old, a son of the deposed king living at that time 
under surveillance at Calcutta. As a boy, ho was 
a puppet in the hands of others. The prime mover 
in all the intrigues was his mother, the Begum 
Huzi-nt Mehal, who professed to be regent during 
his minority, and to bo assisted by a council of 
state. She was a womfcn of much energy of char¬ 
acter, and conducted public affairs in an ajiartmont 
of the Kaiser Bagh. Morally she was tainted in 
full measure with oriental vices. Like Catherine 
of Russia she raised one of her paramours, 
Mummoo Khan, to the office ot chief judge, and 
did not scruple openly to acknowledge her 
relations towards him. While executing the 
Begum’s commands in all that related to the 
management of the newly formoel government, 
he enriched himself at tho expense of the people 
generally. The chief 'minister was one, Shirreff- 
u-Dowlah, and tho generalissimo Ilissamut-u- 
Dowlah; but Mummoo Khan, held up by courtly 
favour, had sources of power superior to both. 
Another notability was a Moulvio or Mussulman 
fanatic who, though professing allegiance to the 
boy-king of Oude, was suspected of aiming at the 
throne himself. Most of tho officers of the govern¬ 
ment purchased their places by largo gifts to the 
Begum or her favourite, knowing that they would 
obtain an ample return during the anarchy of 
the period. The eunuchs of tho roy.al palaces 
held, nominally if not really, military commands. 
The whole city of Lucknow, it is quite evident, 
was a hideous mass of intrigue, in which the 
various members of the royal family sought liow 
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best they could obtain power and wealth at the 
expense of the bulk of the people; while thiidr 
ministers and officers were parasitical just so &r 
as might bn subservient to their own interests. 
The trading classes generally had very little reason 
to rejoice at the temporary cessation of the British 
‘ raj.’ The Begnm imd the Moulvie leader were 
r^rded as the chief instruments in the Opposition 
to the Brihsh. Every measure was resorted to 
that conld raise the fanaticism of the native 
population. The English, and especially their 
Sikh aliiei^ were represented as systematically 
murdering all who 'fell into their hands. On one 
occasion, shortly befOTe tlie arrival of Sir Colin, 
the Begnm rode through the streets of the 
city on an elephant, as one might imagine our 
Elizabeth appearing before her troops at Tilbury; 
and she used all her arts to induce the several 
chieftains to make her cause theii'S. 

These preliminaries settled, the narrative may 
be preceded with. How the troops under the 
commander-in-chief approached Lucknow in 
Pobruary, and wbat were the components of tho 
army of Oude, in generals and soldiers, tho last 
chapter showed. 

When, on the 1st of March, Sir Colin Campbell 
was within a few miles of Lucknow, in his camp 
at Buntara, he fully considered all the infonnation 
obtainable up to that time concerning the defences 
of the city. One result of the inquiry, was to con¬ 
vince liim that a necessity would arise for operating 
ft*om both sides of the Goomteo river, whenever 
tho actual assault should take place.* This would 
bo necessary, or at least desirable, because such 
a course would enable him to enflladd (that is, 
attack laterally or at tho extremities) many of the 
enemy’s newly constructed works; and because 
he would thus bo able to cut off the enemy from 
their external sources of supply. It is true that 
ho could not iiope wTiolly to surround a city 
wliich, with its fortified suburbs, had a circuit of 
little less than twbnty miles; still he would make 
an important approach towards that condition 
by cannonading from both sides of the river. One 
of his earliest preparations, therefore, had relation 
to the means of crossing the river; and to this end 
his engineers were busily engaged in fitting casks 
so that they might bo placed across the river as a 
floating-bridge. The former bridge of boats, oppo¬ 
site some of the palaces, had been removed by the 
insurgents; while tho iron and stone bridges were 
well watched by them. 

On the 2d, Sir Colin marched at daybreak from 
his camp at Buntara, diverged from the road to tho 
Alum Bagh, and took that which went near the 
Jelalabad fort towards the eastern margin of tho 
suburbs. With a portion only of his army, he 
advanced to the Dil Koosha, the palace and park 
at tho easternmost extremity of the city. Tho 
chief officers with him at the time of tliis advance 
were Generals Lngard, Adrian Hope, Hope Grant, 

* The plans of Lacknov at pp. 321 and 362 vUl convey an idea of 
tho situation of the olt; relativelr t« the river. 


Idttle, and Arohdale WUson, His midn object at 
first, with a force of five or six fiiopsand men, was 
to march to such a spo^ near tike Dil Koo^a, as 
would enable him to form a camp jjnst beyond 
reach of the enemy’s guns; and to protect bis 
enormous sie^e-train as it gradually arrived, until 
the time was come for oomthenoing active ppera- 
tiona Not only the siege-train,* but tiie countless 
appendages of an Indian army, would equally 
require protection during its passage from Buntara 
to tlio Dil Koosha. Mr Russ^, who accompanied 
this expedition in person, says that no language 
can correctly convey an idea of the vastness in the 
number of elephants, camels, oxen, horses, camp- 
followers, and vehicles that daily demanded the 
Commander-in-chiefs attention at this period. 
‘ Who really can bring before his mind’s eye a train 
of baggage-animals twenty-five miles long, a string 
of sixteen thousand camels, a siege-train park 
covering a space of four hundred by four hundred 
yards, witli twelve thousand oxen attached to it, 
and a following of sixty thousand non-combatents 1’ 
Even tho doolies or Jitter-carriages for wounded 
men constituted a formidable item. To each com¬ 
pany of a regiment there were ten doolies, and to 
each dooly were six coolies or native porters: thus 
there were nearly five hundred dooly-carriers for 
each average fegiment; and even with this large 
supply, if the sick and wounded in any one regi¬ 
ment exceeded eighty men, there would be more 
than tho coolies could properly attend to. 

The force with which Sir Colin started from 
Buntara brought a few. guns only. These were 
dragged along the centre of the line of route; tho 
infantry were on citlier side of them, tho cavalry 
and hoi*se-arUllory outside all, and the baggage in 
the rear. Each soldier took a small quantity of 
food with him. Tho march was through a flat 
woll-cultivated country, past the Jelalabad fort, 
but a mile or so distant from tho Alum Bagh. Tho 
skirmishers at tho head of the column, as they 
approached the Dil Koosha, found a body of 
insurgent troopers watching their progress. When 
tho column began to clo.so on the advance-guard, 
the enemy opened fire with several guns which 
were in position in strong bastions along the 
hue of canal—the outermost of the three lines of 
defence before adverted to. This lire was heavy 
and well sustained. It w'as not difficult to capture 
the Dil Koosha itself; but Sir Colin’s troops wore 
much annoyed by the enemy’s fire over the open 
country, until they could secure tho Dil Koosha 
and the Mahomed Bagh as advanced jackets, with 
heavy guns placed in battoy to oppose the enemy’s 
artillery. This once effected, a secure base for 
further operations was obtained, with the right 
resting on the river. It was a good day’s work, 
not in conquest, but in the preparations for 
conquest. 

When Sir Colin eameto reconnoitre the enemy’s 
position, he found tiiat the new lines of defence, 
ccmstructed since Kovember, were vast and well 
planned. He further saw that no immediate attack 
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conld be successfttUy maid© upon Qiein by infuitryj 
without such a sacrifloo of life as he had determine 
if possible to avoid. To fight with artUloryj before 
seniling in his footeoldiers to fight, was his plan; 
and ho now at once sent back a messenger to the 
camp at Buntara, for the rest of the troops and 
heavy siege-artillery to advance without delay. 
All during the following night was the rood from 
Buntara to the Dil Koosha filled with an appa- 
j ontly endless train of soldiers, guns, commissariat- 
carts, beasts of burden-and of draught, and camp- 
followers—ready to swell the large number already 
at the last-named place. This train was protected 
on either side by cavaliy and horse-artillery, ready 
to dash out against any of the enemy that should 
threaten interruption. 

.During the whole day on the 3d, the operations 
consisted chiefly in this bringing forward of guns 
and bodies of troops to positions necessary to bo 
occupied when the regular siege began. When tlie 
remainder of the siege-train had arrived, and also 
General V7alpolc’s division, Sir Colin’s position 
embraced all the open ground on the southeastern 
margin of the city, with his right flank resting on 
the Oooratee, and his left in the direction of the 
Alum Bagh. The Alum Bagh and the Jelalahad 
fort were both occupied by portions of his troops, 
and tho country between them was controlled by 
Iloflson’s Irregular Horse ; while a strong brigade 
of cavalry, nndor Brigadier W. Campbell, swept 
ilia suburbs northwest of the Alum Bagh. By 
this ari'angemcnt, almost the eutii’e southern half 
of the city was invested by his forces. Tlie Dil 
ILoosha was head-quarters, surrounded by the tents 
in which tho soldiers took their few brief lioui-s 
of rciiose. Tho jialace, built in an Italian style, 
still retained much of the splendour belonging to 
it in irtorc peaceful days, when it was the ‘ Heart’s 
Delight’ of the sensual monarch; but now it w.as 
well guai’ded by 42d Highlanders, ready to grapple 
with priucolings and sepoys at any moment. From 
llio roof of this palace could be seen the chief 
buildings of tho city, as well as tho vast defensive 
jircparations which the enemy had made. The 
sepoys in the Mai’tiniSro maintained a rifle-fire 
against such of the British as made their aj^ear- 
ance on tho flat roof of the Dil Koosha; but 
the distenco too great to render tho fire 
dangerous. 

Tho operations of tho 4th were a sequel to those 
of the 3d—^not an actual commencement of tho 
siege, but a furtherance of the arrangements neces¬ 
sary to render the siogo successful. The camp was 
extended from tho I)il Koosha to Bibiapore, a 
house and enclosure a littiie further down tho right 
hank of the river. From the glimpses obtained by 
the skirmishers and luckets, and from tho iuforma- 
tion broughfin by spies, it was ascertained that 
many of the inhabitants, terrified at tho formidable 
preparations for tho siege, were fleeing.from tho 
city on tho opposite side j and that the ‘ autho¬ 
rities ’ wore endeavouring to check Uris flight, 
wishing the inhabitants to fight for their property 


and their lives within the city itself. There were 
intelligible reasons for this on both sides. The 
citizens, whether their love for their native royal 
family was great or small, had little inclination to 
sacrifice their own personal interests to that senti¬ 
ment ; while, on tho other hand, the rebel leaders 
cared not how many townsmen were rained, so 
long as the privileges and profits of government 
remained with themselves, rather than reverting 
to the British. 

It was on the 5th that General Franks joined the 
commander-in-chief, with that corps which now 
became the fourtl) division of the ai'my of Oude. 
He had fought his way half across the province, 
from tho Jounpoor frouticr, defeating many bodies 
of rebels on the way, and arriving at Lucknow 
precisely at the time which had been agreed on, 
Jung Bahadoor and his large Nepaulese army, did 
not arrive at the time specified : a want of punc¬ 
tuality whicli disturbed both tho plans and tho 
equanimit}' of Sir Colin. The components of the 
army of Oude, as laid down by tho commander- 
in-chief on the lOtli of February, were enumerated 
in a note at the end of tho last chapter. At present, 
on tlie 5th of March, when Franks had arrived, 
the army before Lucknow consisted approximately 
of the following numbers of troops—Fii-st division 
of infantry, nndor Outram, about 5000 strong; 
second, under Lugard, 5400; third, under Walpole, 
4300; fourth, under Franks, 4800; cavalry, under 
Hope Grant and other commandcr.s, distributed 
among tho infantry divisions; artillery, including 
tho naval brigade, 1100; and engineers, 1700. Tlie 
army of Oudo was often said to consist of 30,000 
troops, of whom 18,000 were British and tho rest 
native; but such an estimate was worth little 
unless the exact day be named to which it ajiplicd. 
The army varied both by arrivals and dcjiarturcs. 

'The portion of the siege-jilau connected with the 
left bank of the river had never been lost sight of 
during the preparatory operations on the right. 
While the infantry, cavalry, artillery, and com¬ 
missariat wore busily engaged iu camping near 
tho Dil Koosha, tho engineers wer6 collecting the 
casks, fascines of fagots, ropes, and timbers, neces¬ 
sary for foi'ming a bridge, or rather two bridges, 
across the Goomtee, at some point below where 
the enemy were iu greatest force. The spot selected 
was near head-quarters at Bibiapore, where the 
river was about forty yards wide. The enemy, 
uneasy at tho proceedings of tho engineer, gradu¬ 
ally assembled iu considerable numbers on the 
opposite bank; but as the British brought up guns 
to oppose them, tho engineering works proceeded 
without much molestation. These bridges exem¬ 
plified some of the contrivances wliich military 
commanders are aconstomed to adojil, iu the 
course of their onerous duties. Tho groundwork of 
each was a collection of empty beer-casks, lashed 
by ropes to timber cross-pieces, and floated of! one 
by one to their positions ; a firm roadway of 
planking was afterwards fixed on the top of the 
whole range from end to end. Firm indeed 
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must the construction necessarily have been; for 
troopers on their horses, heavy guns and mortars, 
ammunition-wagons, and commissariat carts, all 
would have to pass over these bridges, secure so 
far as possible from accident to man or beast 
To Sir James Outram w’as intrusted the com¬ 
mand of that portion of the army which was to 
cross by these bridges of casks, and operate against 
the city from the left bank of the Goomtoe. This 
gallant officer had been in and near the Alum 
Dagli for a period of just one hundred days, from 
November to March, defending himself success¬ 
fully against'numerous attacks .made on him by 
the enemy, as narrated in former chapters. It 
was right that he should now have the most 
important command under Sir Colin. lie took 
his departure from the Alum Bagh—leaving that 
important post, which he had so long and so 
well defended, to the care of Brigadier Franklyn 
and of the r>th and 78th Queen’s regiments of 
foot. The force intiusted to him consisted of 
Walpole’s division of infantry, together with 
regiments and detachments from other divisions.* 
Franks with his division took Walpole's place 
near the Dil Koosha. The plan of attack agreed 
upon was, tlmt Outram, after crossing the Goomtee, 
should advance up the left bank; while the troops 
in position at the Dil Koosha woi'e to remain at 
rest until it should have become apparent that the 
first line of the enemy’s works, or the rampart 
running along the canal and abutting on the 
Goomtee, had been turned. Sir James, arriving 
at the Dil Koosha from the Alum Bfigh, effected 
his crossing safely on the 6th, and pitched his 
camp for the night on the left bank of the river, 
near the race-course. It was a formidable burden 
for the bridges to bear, comprising, besides the 
infantry and cavalry, thirty guns, and a large 
train of bagg.age and ammunition animals; never¬ 
theless the floating fabrics bore up well, and fully 
answered their intended purpose. English troops 
of the line. Highlanders, lancers, hussars, dragoons, 
artillery, engineers, commissariat, horses, oxen, 
camels, elephants—all passed safely over, and 
speedily fell into orderly array on the other side 
of the river. This was, of course, not done without 
a little fighting. The enemy could not be blind to 
the proceeding, nor to the consequences likely to 
result from it. There was skirmishing in front of 
the Chukkur Walla Kothee, or Yellow House, a 
circular building on the’left bank of the river ; 
and there was much prancing about of leading 
personages who hastily came out of the city; but 

* 23(1 Fusiliers. 

7dth Highlimders. 

Riile Brigado« two battalions. 

Ist Bengal Etiropeans. 

Sd Punianb in^try. 

Sd Dragoon Giuu^t. 

9tb Lancors. 

let, 2d. and 5th Punjaub cavalry, detachment. 

D* Aguilar's trodp, horso-artillcry. 

Remington’s troop, royal artillery. 

McKinnon’s troop, ff n 

Gibbon’s light fieid'battery. 

Middleton’s • * • 

Head-quarters, field-artillery brigade. 


nothing disturbed Sir James from securely 
encamping at night. 

While Outram was thus crossing the river on 
the 6th, Sir Colin remained simply on the defen¬ 
sive near the Dil Koosha, deferring all active 
operations until the subsidiary force had got into 
fighting order on the left bank. The enemy main¬ 
tained a continuous fire from the MartiniSre; but 
tho gunnery was not good, and vciy litUe mischief 
was occasioned. One of the most striking circum¬ 
stances 'connected with the position and proceed¬ 
ings of the commander-in-chief was that he carried 
the eketrk telegrofih witk him from camp to camp, 
from post.to post. Chiefly through the energy of 
Lieutenant Patrick Stewart, poles were set up and 
wires extended wherever Sir Colin went. Calcutta, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Buntara, and the Alum 
Bagh, could all communicate instantly; and now 
a wire made its appearance through a drawing¬ 
room window at the Dil Koosha itself, being 
stretched over a row of poles along the lino of 
rente which tho commander-in-chief and liis 
troops had followed. Nay, the wires even followed 
Outram over the river, and made thoir appearance 
—for tho first time in tho history of Oude—on the 
left bank. No sooner did Sir Colin adv<ancc a few 
miles, than Stewart followed him with poles and 
wires, galvanic batteries and signalling aiiparatus 
—daring all dangers, conquering all difficulties, 
and setting up a talking-machine close to tlic 
very enemy themselves. It may almost literally 
bo said that, wlicrcvcr he lay down his head at 
night. Sir Colin could touch a handle, and con¬ 
verse with Lord Canning at Allaliabad before ho 
went to sleep. Tho value of the electric tclegrapli 
was quite beyond ail estimate during lliesc wars 
and movements: it was worth a large army in 
itself. 

On tho 7th, Sir James Outram, while making 
his arrangements on the opposite side of the river, 
was attacked in great force by tlic enemy. Ou 
the preceding day, ho had baffled them in all their 
attempts, with a loss of only 2 killed an<l 10 
wounded; and he was not now likely to be 
seriously afl'ected even by four or five times his 
number. The enemy occupied the race-course 
stand with infantry, and bodies o^avalry galloped 
up to tho same spot with the intCTtiou of disturb¬ 
ing Outram’s camp. He resisted all tho attacks, 
chased them to a distance with his cavalry, and 
maintained his advantageous camping-ground.* 
The road from Pyrabad and from tho cantonment 
passed near his camp ; and as all that region had 
for many months been entirely in the hands of 

* Mr ItusBolI, all day on tXo Sth and 7th, was watohing tho 
proceedings from a position such as has seldom beforo been 
occupied by a newspaper writer. He was on the roof of the Dil 
Koosha, taking his elisnce of such shots ns came from the Mar- 
tiniire, and viewing Outram's nuuvbings and fightings by means 
of a telescope. Sometimes his resolution was nearly baffled by 
heat and dujt. ‘The wind was all but intolerable—very hot and 
very high, and surcharged with dust. 1 had a Httle camp-table 
and chair placed on the top of the building, and tried to write; 
but the heat and the dust were Intolerable- I tried to look out, 
but tho glasses were filled with dust; a fog would be Just as good 
a medium.' 
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the rebels, there was a 1 (.ability at any moment of 
.some sudden onslaught being made on him. The 
commander-in-chief had foreseen this, when ho 
placed at the disposal of Outram a division strong 
enough to form a compact little army in itself. 

The result of a careful reconnaissance made on 
the 8th, by Sir Colin, resulted in instructions to 
Outram to arrange his batteries during the night, 
and on the following day to attack the enemy’s 
position, the key to which was the Chukkur Walla 
Kothee. On the rooming of the 9th, accordingly. 
Sir James made the attack with excellent effect; 
the enemy being driven out at all points, and the 
Yellow House seized. He advanced his whole force 
for some distance through ground affording excel¬ 
lent cover for the enemy. He was by that means 
enabled to bring his right flank forward to occupy 
the Fyzabad road, which he crossed by a bridge 
over a nullah, and to plant his batteries for the 
juirpose of enfilading the works upon the canal. 
During this day’s operations, much skirmishing 
took place between his Sikhs and Rifles and the 
cneniy ; but the most obstinate contest was main¬ 
tained within the Yellow House itself, where % few 
fanatics, shutting themselves up, resisted for several 
hours all attempts to dislodge them. They were 
at length expelled, fighting desperately to the last. 
Outram was then enabled to take the villages of 
.leainoor and Jijowly, and to advance to the 
I’adishah Bagli or King’s Garden, opposite the 
Furoed Buksh palace, .and to commence an 
enfilade fire on the lines of the Kaiser Bagb 
defences. 

While Outram was engaged in these successful 
operations of the 9th on the left bank of the 
Goouitce, a very heavy fire was kept up against 
Iho MarliniCre, from mortars and guns jdaced in 
position on the Dil Koosha plateau. Sir .Colin 
iiad i)urposcly deferred this assault until Outram 
had captured the Yellow House, and commenced 
that flank attack which so embarrassed the enemy. 
The sailors of the naval brigade were joyously 
engaged on this day; for the thicker the fight, 
the better were they pleased. They commanded 
four grofit guns on the road near the Dil Koosha; 
and with these they battered away, not only 
against the Martinicre, but also against a cluster 
of small houses hear that building. Captain Sir 
William Peel managed to throw not only shot 
and shell, but also rockets, into enclosures which 
contained numerous insurgent musketeers—a 
visitation which necessarily prompted a hasty 
flight. It had well-nigh been a bad day for the 
British, however j for Peel received a musket-ball 
ill the thigh while walking^ibout fearlessly among 
his guns; the ball was extracted under the influ¬ 
ence of chloroform; but the wound nearly proved 
fatal through the eagerness of the gallant man to 
return to tho fray. Ho was, however, spared for 
the present. The enemy resisted this day’s attack 
with a good deal of resolution; for they fired 
shot right over the MartiniSre towards the Dil 
Koosha, from guns in their bastions on the canal 


lino of' defence. When the cannonading had 
proceeded to the desired extent, a storming of the 
Martiniijre took place, by troojis imder tho com¬ 
mand of Sir Edward Lugard and other able 
officers. The instructions given by the com- 
mandcr-jn-cliief for this enterprise were minute 
and complete,* .and were carried out to tho letter. 
The infantry marched forward from their camp 
behind tho Dil Koosha, their bayonets glittering 
in the sun; and it was remarked that tho sight 
of these terrible bayonets appeared to throw the 
enemy into more trepidation than all the guns 
and howitzers, mortars and rockets, A bayonct- 
cliargo by tho British was more than any of the 
‘Pandies’ could bear. Silently and swiftly the 
Highlanders and Puiijanbces marelied on, tho 
former towards the Martinicre, and the latter 
towards the trenches that flanked that builditig; 
while tho other regiments of Lugard’s column 
followed closely in the rear. Distracted by 
Outram’s enfilade fire from the other side of the 
river, .and by Lugard’s advance in front, the 
enemy made but a feeble resist.ancc. The 42d 
Ilighl.anders and the Punjaubeo infantry climbed 
up the intrenclimeut abutting on the river, and 
rushed along the whole lino of works, till they 
got to the neighbourhood of B.auks’s house. Me.au- 
wliilc, another body of infantry advanced to the 
MartiuiSro, and captured the building and the 
whole of tho enclosure surrounding it. All this 
was done with very little bloodshed on either 
side; for Lngard’s men, in obedience to orders, 
did not fire; while tho enemy escaped from the 
walls and trenches without maintaining a h.and- 
to-hand contest. This abandonment of the defence- 
works would not have taken jil.ace so speedily had 
not Outram’s flanking fire enfiladed the whole 
line; but the insurgent artillerymen found it 
impossible to withstand the ordeal to which they 


♦ ‘ IIo (Sir Edward Lugard) will employ for the purpose the 4lh 
hrignrlo, with the 38(h and rogimcnt*i of the brigade in 
8u]>port. 

‘ Tlio 4‘2d Highlanders W'ill lead tho attaelr, and seize, as a first 
measure, the huts and ruined houses to the loft of the MaiUnicrc, 
as viewed from the brigadier^gencrars front. 

‘ ^VhilG the movement is being made upon tlic huts in question, 
the wall below the right heavy battery will he lined very thickly, 
with at least the wdng of a regiment, which will be lianked again 
by a troop of U.A. The huts having been seized, this extended 
wing behind tho wall will advance right across the open on the 
building of the Martinicre, its place being taken imtnedialcly by 
a regiment in support, which will alHO move rapidly forward on 
tho building. But the attack on the huts is not to stop there. As 
soon as they aro in, the Highlanders must turn sharp on llu; 
bnildiog of tho Martinicre, also following up the retreating 
enemy. The heavy guns of tlio right battery, as well ns those 
holonging to tho troop, will search the intrenchnn iits of tho tank 
and the brushwood to the right yvhile this advance i.s going 
forward. 

♦Tho whole line of the ruined huts, jrartinicro, Ac., Iinving 
been seized, the engineers attached to the 2d division fttr llie 
operation will be set to work immediately by the brigadier-gcncnU 
to give cover to the troops. 

‘The men employed in the attack will me nothing but tm- 
bayonet They are absolutely forbidden to lire a siiol lill tlje 
position is won. This must he tliorouglily explained t<» the men, 
and they will bo told also that their advance is jlankt-cl nn every 
side by heavy and light artillery, as well as by tlie infantry tire on 

* °Thff'’bi'ig«dier-ffOiicraI will oanso hi? whole division =•■ 

12 o'clock. Jnlyln; iiicketswill rcinaiii in laiup. Ihe .mth toot, 
now in the Mahoniod ItoBh, will ho relieved hy a resnngut from 
Brigadior-gcncral Franlisa division. ‘ 

allowed to pass the lines of huts and Ihe bmidiiig wstbout orders. 
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■were now exposed. Sir Colin’s plan had heen so 
carefully made, and so admirably carried out, 
that this capture of the enemy’s exterior line of 
defence was effected almost without loss. 

On the 10th, while Ontram was engaged in 
strengthening the position which he had taken 
up, he sent Hope Grant with the cavalry of the 
division to patrol over the whole of the country 
between the left bank of the Goomtee and the old 
cantonment. This was done with the view of 
preventing any surprise by the approach of bodies 
of the rebels in that quarter. An extensive system 
of patrolling or reconnaissance had formed from 
the first a part of Sir Colin’s plan for the tactics of 
the siege. Outram on this day brought his heavy 
guns into a position to rake the enemy’s lines, 
to annoy the Kaiser Bagh with a vertical and 
direct fire, to attack the suburbs in the vicinity of 
the iron and stone bridges, and to command 
the iron bridge from the left bank; all of which 
operations he carried out with great success. The 
enemy, however, still hold the right end of the 
iron bridge so pertinaciously, that it was not until 
after a very heavy cannonading that the conquest 
was effected. 

On the city side of the river, on this day, the 
operations consisted mainly in securing the con¬ 
quests effected on the 9th. At a very early hour 
in the morning, while yet dusk, the rebel sepoys 
advanced in great strength to reoccupy the defence¬ 
line of the canal, apparently not knowing that the 
Highlanders and Punjaubees had maintained that 
position during the night; they wore speedily 
undeceived by a volley of musketiy which put 
them to flight. At sunrise a disposition of troops 
and heavy guns was made by Lugard for an attack 
on Banks’s house; and this house, captured about 
noon, was at once secured as a strong military 
jwst. 

Thus did this remarkable siege go on day after 
day. Nothing was hurried, nothing unforeseen. 
All the movements were made as if the city and 
its environs formed a vast chess-board on which 
the commander-in-chief could see the position of 
all the pieces and pawns. Nay, so fully had he 
studied the matter, that ho had some such com¬ 
mand over the ground as is maintained by a chess¬ 
player who conducts and wins a game without 
seeing the board. Every force, every movement, 
was made conducive to one common end—the 
conquest of the city without the loss of much 
British blood, and without leaving any lurking- 
place in the hands of the enemy. 

The conquest and fortifying of Banks’s house 
enabled Sir Colin to commence the second part 
of his operations. Having captured the enemy’s 
exterior line of defence, ho had now to attack the 
second or middle line, which (as has been already 
shewn) began at the river-side near the Motee 
Mehal, the Mess-house, and the Emanbarra. The 
plan he formed was to use the great block of houses 
and i)alaces extending from Banks’s house to the 
Kaiser Bagh as an approach, instead of sapping up 


towards the second lino of works. ‘ The operation,’ 
as he said in his dispatch, ‘ had now become one 
of an engineering character; and the most earnest 
endeavours were made to save the infantiy from 
being hazarded before due preparation had been 
made.’ The chief engineer. Brigadier Napier, placed 
his batteries in such positions as to shell and breach 
a large block of the palaces known as the Begum 
Kothee. This bombardment, on the llth, was 
long and severe; for the front of the palaces was? 
screened by outhouses, earthworks, and parapets, 
which required to be well battered before the 
infantry could make the assault. The 8-inch guns 
of the naval brigade were the chief instruments in 
this formidable cannonade. At length, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, Napier announced that 
the treaches were practicable, and Lugard at once 
made arrangements for storming the Begum Kothcc. 
He had with him the 9.8d Highlanders, the 4th Pun- 
jaub Rifles, and lOOO Goorkhas, and was aided in 
the assault by Adrian Hope. His troops speedily 
secured the whole block of buildings, and inflicted a 
very heavy loss on the enemy. The attack was one 
of a desperate character, and was characterised by 
Sir Colin as ‘the sternest struggle which occurred 
during the siege.’ From that point Napier pushed 
his engiriecring approaches with great ju(lgmeiit 
through the enclosures, by the aid of the sappers 
and the heavy guns; the troops immediately 
occupying the ground as ho advanced, and the 
mortars being moved from one position to another 
as the ground was won on which they cmild bo 
placed. Outran! was not idle during these opcr.v 
tions. He obtained possession of the iron bridge, 
leading over the river from the cantonment to tho 
city, and swept away the enemy from every part 
of the left bank of tho river between that bridge 
and the Padishah Bagh; thus leaving him in a 
position to enfilade the central and inner lines 
of defence established by the enemy among the 
palaces. 

It was while these serious and important opera¬ 
tions were in progress, on the llth of March, that 
the commander-in-chief was called upon to attend 
to a ceremonial affair, from which he would doubt¬ 
less have willingly been spared. Tho ])reccding 
chapters have shewn how Jung Bahadoor, descend¬ 
ing from the Nepaulese mountains with an army 
of OOOQ Goorkhas, rendered a little service in the 
Goruckpore and Jounpoor districts, and then ad¬ 
vanced into Oude to assist in tho operations against 
Lucknow. Ilis movements had been dilatory; and 
Sir Colin was forced to arrange all the details of 
the siege as if no reliance could be placed in this 
ally. At length, however, on the afternoon of the 
llth, Jung Bahadoor appeared at the Dil Koosha; 
ho and Sir Colin mot for the first time. The 
meeting was a curious one. The Nepaul chieftain, 
thoroughly Asiatic in everything, prepared for 
the interview as one on which he might lavish 
all his splendour of gold, satin, pearls, and dia¬ 
monds; the old Highland officer, on the other 
hand, plain beyond the usual plainness ..of a 
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soldier in all that concerned personal indulgences,* 
was somewhat tried even by the neceslity for his 
full regimentals and decorative appendages. A 
continuous battle was going on, in which he 
thought of his soldiers’ lives, and of the tactics 
necessary to insure a victory; at such a time, and 
in such a climate, he would gladly have dispensed 
with the scarlet and the feathers of his rank, and 
of the oriental compliments in which truth takes 
little part. A tasteful canopy was prepared 
'in front of Sir Colin’s mess-tent; and here were 
assembled the commander-in-chief. Archdale Wil¬ 
son, Hope Grant, a glittering group of staff-oflScers 
and aids-de-camp, a Highland guard of honour, an 
escort of Lancers, bauds, pipers, drums, flags, and 
all the paraphernalia for a military show. Sir 
Colin was punctual; Jung Bahadoor was not. Sir 
Colin, his thoughts all the while directed towards 
Lugard’s operations at the Begum Kothce, felt 
the approaching ceremony, and the delay in 
beginning it, as a sore interruption. At length 
the Nepauleso chieftain appeared. Jung Baha¬ 
door had, as Nepauleso ambassador, made himself 
famous in London a few years before, by his 
gorgeous dress and lavish expenditure; aud he 
now appeared in fully as groat splendour. The 
j)resontation.s, the greetings, the compliments, the 
speeches, were all of tbe wonted kind; but w’hcn 
Captain Hopo Johnstone, as one of the officers of 
the chief of the staftj entered to announce that ‘ tho 
Begum Kothee is taken,’ Sir Colin broke through 
all ceremony, expressed a soldier’s pleasure at the 
news, and brought the interview to a termination. 
Jung Bahadoor returned to his own camp; ami 
the commander-in-chief instantly resumed hi8 
ordinary military duties. Sir Colin was evidently 
somewhat pur-dtSi to know how bast to employ 
his gorgeous colleague; although bi» emjrtesy 
would not allow him to shew it. T’he Goorkhas 
moved clo.so to the caual on tbe J,3th; and on the 
following day Sir Coliu requested Jung Bahadoor 
to cross the canal, and attack the suburbs to the 
left of Banks’s house. As he was obliged, just 
at that critical time,' to mass aU the available 
strength of his British troops in the double attack 
along the banks of the Gooratee, the commander- 
in-chief had few to spare for his loft wing; and he 
speaks of the troops of the Nepanlcse leader as 
being ‘most advantageously employed for several 
days,’ in thus covering his left. 

We return to the siege operations. So groat had 
been the progress made on the Hth, that the 
development of the commander-in-chiefs stra¬ 
tegy became every hour more and more clear. 

* When Sir Colin started from Buntara to the Dll Koosba on 
the 2d of March. Mr Ritaseil saya of his personal appearance: * He 
wears a serviceable air which bespeaks confidence and r(»olatlon, 
and gives the notion of bard work and success. Everything about 
him is for service^ even down to the keen-edged sabre in a coarse 
leather sheatii, not dangling and clattering from bis side and 
hitting tbe flanks of hit horse from gaudy sUng-belts, but tucked 

np compactly by a stout shoulder-belt just over his hip. 

And SQ of his nether man; not clothed in regulation wltii gold 
stripes, but in stout brown corduroy, warranted to wear in any 
climate. The chief of the stair and the ofiioera of the stalf for the 
most part follow the example of tbe commander-in-chief.* 


Outram’s heavy fire with guns and mortars produced 
great effect on the Kaiser Bagh; while the Begum 
Kothee became a post from which an attack could 
be made on the Bmanbarra, a Urge building 
situated between the Begum Kothee and the 
Kaiser Bagh.* The Begum Kothee palace, when 
visited by the officers of the staff' on the morning 
of the 12th, astonished them by the strength which 
the enemy liad given to it. The walls were so 
loopholed for musketry, the bastions and cannon 
were so numerous, the ditch around it was so 
deep, and the eartlicn rampart so high, that .ill 
marvelled how it came to be so easily captured on 
the preceding day. The enemy might have licld 
it against double of Lugard’s force, had they not 
been paralysed by the bayonet. It was a strange 
sight, on the following raoniing, to see Highlanders 
and Punjaubecs roaming about gorgeous saloons 
and zenanas, still containing many articles of dress 
and pei-soual ornaments which the ladies of the 
palace had not had time to carry away with them. 
Whither the inmates had fled, the conquerors at 
that time did not know, and in all probability did 
not care. It was a strange and unnatural sight; 
splendour and blood appeared to have struggled 
for mastery in the various courts and rooms of the 
palace, many contests having taken place with 
small numbers of the enemy.t From this building, 


• U b well to bear in mind the diatinction between two great 
Eniaubarraa at hucknow; one, called the Ihuanbarra of (ihazno- 
u-deen Hyder, just qicntiopo^; and the other, (he Bmanbarra of 
Azof-u-X^owl^, between the Mufidiou Bbowan and tlie Moosa 

t Til* graphic writer to whom >vc have more ihaa onec adverted 
was among those who hastened to the Begum Koiliuo «i> a spi e- 
tahir on this morning. Among the scenes that mot his view he said: 
*I saw one of Uic fanatics, a fine old scpo.v with a ipi^zlcd mous- 
tacdie, lying dead in the court, a sword-rnt acrotot his temj)i(', a 
ImyoneC-tbrust through his neck, his thigh broken by a ImUct, and 
hla stj^moch slashed open, in a desperate attempt to esrupc. Tlioro 
Inujl been five gr six of these fellows ahogctlior, and they had either 
been siurprlsed and wuthlo to escape, or hod shut tbcmsch cB up in 
des{>eration in a small room, otto of many looking out on tho court. 
At Aral, attempts were made to start Uicm by throwing in live 
shell. A hag of gunpowder was more successful; and out llicy 
churgad, andj with the exception of one man, wore shot and 
bayoneted on the spot. Tlio man who got away did so by a 
desperate leap tliiough a window, amid»a shower of !>idlcts and 
many bayonet-thrusts. Such are the common incidents of this 
war. From court to court of the huge pile of buikUngK wti wan¬ 
dered through tho same scones—dend scja>ys—bUiod-splashcd 
gardens—group.s of eager Highlanders, looking out for the enemy's 
loopholes—more eager groups of plunderers searching the dead, 
many of whom lay heaped on the top of each other, amid the ruins 
of rooms brought down upon them by our cannon-shot. Two of 
these wOTe veritable chambers of horrors. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the sepoys and. niatchlockmcn wear cotton clothes 
many at this timo of year using thickly quilted tunics; and in 
each room there is a numl cr of mafr, or quilted cotton coverlets, 
which serve as beds and qutUs to tho naUves. The cxp]o.sion of 
powder acts firo to this cotton very readily, and it may be easily 
conceived how hoiTible arc the consequences whore a number of 
these sepoys and Ntdeebs get into a place whence there is no cbcape, 
and where they fall in heaps by our shot. Tho matches of the 
men and tbe discharges of their guns sot fire to their cotton 
clothing; it is fed by tlic very fat of the dead bodies; the snull 
is pungent and overpowering, and nauseous to a degree. I looltr.l 
in at two such rooms, where, through the dense smoke, I « oul«l 
sec piles of bodies; and I was obliged to own that the hon ors of 
tho hospital at Sebastopol were far exceeded by whiif 1 witnessed. 
Upwards of 300 dead were found in the courts of the p.-itnce, and, 
if we put tho wounded carried oft' at ivc may 
capture of the place cost the enemy loi’O men at 
of the building round tho numerous courts were tor ino inos par 
small and dark, compared with the great wre o* * 

and garden enclosures. The w***^**'^®*®®"’ up 1 i 
and entertainments, once possessed some clamis to * ^ 
wWch were, however, now lying under our iect in the hhape of 
lustrel, mirrors, pier-glasses, gilt tables, damask, silk and 
embroidered fragments of furniture, and morblo tables, over which 
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we have said, Sir Colin determined that progress 
should be made towards tho Emanbarra, not by 
open assault, but by sapping througli a mass of 
intermediate buildings. • 

The 12th was tho day when the sapping com¬ 
menced ; but so many and so intricate were 
tho buildings, that three days wore occupied in 
this series of operations; seeing that it was neces¬ 
sary to destroy or at least to render innoxious such 
houses as might have concealed large bodies of 
the enemy. Lugard’s troops having been hotly 
engaged on the 11th, they -were noAV relieved by 


others under Pranks. The work was of formidable 
character; for tho flat roofs of many of tho houses 
were covered with two or three feet of earth, baked 
in the sun, and loopholed for musketry. Every 
such house had to be well scrutinised, before a 
further advance was made. Tho sappem made 
passages, either actually underground, or through 
the lower portions of the walls and enclosures 
surrounding the buildings. On the 13th these 
approaches were so far completed that a large 
number of guns and mortars could be brought! 
forward, and placed in position for bombarding 



Gatewiy of ttic Emaii^ai-ra at Luctoow. 


the Emanbarr.!. On this day, too, Jung Bahadoor’s 
troops took po.ssession of a mass of suburban houses 
southward of tho city, between Sir Colin’s camp 
and the Alum Bagh; after Avhich tho cornmander- 
in-ehiof paid a return visit to tho Nepauleso chief¬ 
tain, who strove to display still more magnificence 
than at tire former interview. 

The 14th of hfarch was one of the busy days 
of the siege. The sap was carried on so succes.s- 
fully that the Emanbarra could be bombarded by 
heavy guns and mortars, and then taken. Directly 
this was done, Brasyer’s Sikhs, pressing forward 
iir puT’suit of tho fleeing enemy, entered the Kaiser 

one made liis a-ay from place to place with difficulty. TIio camp, 
follou'ers were busily engaged to selecting and carrying aa-ay such 
articles as attracted their fancy—slmwls, retatt, cushions, unibrel- 
las, swords, matchlocks, tom-toms or drums, pictures, looking, 
glasses, trumpets; but tho more valuable plunder disappeared 
last night. It will be long before a Begum can live here in state 
again. Every room and wall and tower are battered and breached 
by our shot.' 


Bagh—the third or inner line of defence having 
been turned without a single gun being fired from 
it. Supports were quickly thrown in, and the 
British troops found themselves speedily in a part 
of the city already well known to Campbell and 
Outram during their operations of November- 
surrounded by the Mcss-housc, tho Tareo Kotheo, 
tho Motee Mchal, and the Chuttur Munzil. All 
these buildings were near them, and all were 
occupied by tliem before night closed in. As fast 
as the infantry seized these several jrositions, so 
did the engineers proceed to seonre tho outposts 
towards tho south and west. As in many other 
cases when it was tho lot of the English in India 
to fight their greatest battles, or bear their greatest 
sufferings, on Sundays; so was it on a Sunday that 
these busy operations of the 14th took place. Tho 
front walls of the Kaiser Bagh and tlio Motee 
Mduil were extensively mined; insomuch that 
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when the artillery had effected its di-ead work, the 
infantry could approach much more safely than 
if exposed to the sight of sharp-shooters and 
inatchlockmen. It is time that neither English 
nor Highlanders, neither Sikhs nor Goorkhas, 
■would have h^itated to rusli forward and storm 
these buildings wifltout a sap; but as Sir Colin was 
well sultplied with heavy guns, he acted steadily 
on the plan of employing them as muph as possible 
•before sending on his men—feeling that the loss 
of men would be more difficult to replace than 
thiit of guns and missiles, at such a time and in 
such a Uountry. In his dispatch relating to the 
operations of the 14tli of March, he said; ‘ The 
day was one of continued exertion ; and every one 
felt that, although much remained to be done 
before the final expulsion of the rebels, the most 
difficult part of the undertaking had been over¬ 
come. This is not tho place for a description of 
the various buildings sapped into or stormed. 
Suffice it to say that they formed a range of 
massive ]>alacc.s and walled courts of vast extent, 
equalled perhapsj but not surpassed, in any capital 
of Europe. Every outlet had been covered by a 
work, and on every side were prepared barricades 
and loopholcd parapets. The extraordinary indus¬ 
try evinced by tho enemy in this respect has been 
really unexampled. Hence the absolute necessity 
for holding the troops in hand, till at each succes¬ 
sive move forward the engineers reported to me 
that all which could be eflbeted by artillery and 
the sappers had been done, before the troops were 
led to tho assault.’ 

A little must here be said conceniing the share 
which Sir James Oiitram had in the operations of 
the 12th and two following days. All his tactics, 
on the left bank of the river, w'ere especially 
intended to support those of tho commander-in¬ 
chief on the right bank. On the 12th his heavy 
guns, at and near the Padishah Bagh, poured 
forth a torrent of shot, to dislodge fiio enemy from 
certain positions near tho city. His head-quarters 
wove established under a small tope of trees near 
a ruined mosque; and he, as well as Lugard and 
WaljMslc, lived as simply as possible under tents. 
The Padishah Bagh itself—a suburban palace with 
beautiful saloons, halls, tciTacos, orange-groves and 
fountains—^was held by H.M. 23(1. The left bank 
of the river being occupied as far up as the iron 
suspension bridge, Outram planted two or three 
guns to guard that position from any hostile attack 
from the north; while two or three regiriients of 
his own infantry; in convenient spots near the 
bridge, kept up a musketry-fire against such of ! 
the enemy as were visible and within reach on tho 
opposite or city side of the I’iver. This nnuske^y- 
fire was continued all day on the 13th, while the 
batteries of heavy guns were being brought Ihx’ther 
and further into position. On tho 14th, the same 
operations were continued; but the conquest of 1 
tho Kaiser Bagh was so sudden and unexpect^ om' 
this day, that the proceedings on the left hamk of 
the'river were relatively unimporkut. • 


When the morning of the I6th arrived, Sir 
Colin Campbell felt that he might call Lucknow 
his own; for although much remained to be done, 
the conquests achieved were vast and important. 
The Mahomed Bagh, the Dil Koosha, the 
Martini^re, the Secunclcr Bagh, the Emanbarra, 
tho Mess-house, tho Sh.ih Mpn/,il, the Motee Mehal, 
the Begum Kothcc, and the Kaiser B.ugh, were 
all in lus hands—constituting by far the strongest 
and most important of the palatial buildings along 
the hanks of tho river. Moreover, tho natives 
were evidently dismayed; vast numbers wore 
leaving tho city on the llohilcund side; and spies 
brought 'information that tliu rebel leaders 
encountered much difficulty in keeping tho sepoys 
steadily at tho defence-works. Tlic progress made 
by the British had surpi-iscd and alarmed the 
insurgents, and tended to paralyse their exertions. 
Some of the British officers had entertained a 
belief that the Kaiser Bagh was llie key to the 
enemy’s position, Avhereas others had looked rather 
to tho Begum Kothce. The latter proved to be 
right. The enemy had greatly relied on the last- 
named building; insomuch that, when it was 
captured, they rushed in wild confusion to the 
Kaiser Bagh, intent rather upon flight tlian upon 
a stubborn resistance. The garrison of the Kaiser 
Bagh, disconcerted by this irruption of their 
brother insurgents, were rendered almost uinablc, 
even if willing, to make a manful resistance. The 
British were almost as much surprised by the 
speedy capture of the Kaiser Bagh, as the enemy 
were by the loss of the Begum Kothce. When tho 
gi'cat palace changed hands, tho smoko and Mood 
and cries of war were strangely mingled with the 
magnificence of kiosks, mosques, coiridors, courts, 
gardens, terraces, saloons, mirrors, gilding, chaiido- 
licrs, tapestry, statues, pictures, au(i costly furniture, 
in this strange jumble of oriental and European 
splendour. 

A soldier loses all his heroism when tho hour 
for prize and plunder arrives.’ Those, whether 
officers or spectators, who have described tlio scene 
which W!X8 presented when these Lucknow palaces 
were conquered, tell plainly of a period of wild 
licence and absorbing greed. On the one hand 
there were palaces containing vast stores of 
oriental and European luxuries; on tho other, 
there were bands of armed men, brave and faithful, 
but at the same time poor and unlettered, who 
suddenly found themselves mastei's of all tliese 
splendours, with very little check or supervision 
on the part of tlieir officers. At first, in a spirit of 
triumphant revenge, costly articles were broken 
which were too large to be carried .away; glass 
chandeliers were hurled to the ground, mirrors 
shattered into countless fragments, .statues muti¬ 
lated and ovorturaed, picturc.s stabbo(.l and torn, 
4oors of costly wood torn from their hinges. But 
■ when this destruction had boon wreaked, and 
when the troops had forced their way through 
courts and cqrridors strewn with sepoys bras-s 
lotas or,driukhig-vessels, charpoys, clothing, belts, 
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ammunition, muskets, matchlocks, swords, pistols, 
chupattics, and other evidences of precipitate flight 
—when this had all occurred, then did the love of 
j)lunder seize hold of the men. The Kaiser Bagh 
had been so quickly conquered, that the subaltern 
officers had not yet received instructions how to 
control the movements of the troops in this 
matter. Sikhs, Highlanders, English, wpre soon 
busily engaged. In one splendid saloon might 
be seen a party of Sikhs melting down gold and 
silver lace for the sake of the precious metals; 
in another, a quantity of shawls, lace, pearls, 
and embroidery of gold and silver, was being 
divided equally among a group of soldiers. In 
a sort of treasure-room, apjiarently belonging to 
some high personage, a few men of two British 
regiments 'found caskets and boxes containing 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, pearls, opals, and 
other gems, made into necklaces, bracelets, ear¬ 
rings, girdles, &c.; together with gold-mounted 
jiislols, jcwel-hilted swords, saddle-cloths covered 
with gold and pearls, gold-handled riding-canes, 
jewelled cui)S of agate and jade, japanned boxes 
filled with crystal and jade vessels. And, as it 
a])pcarcd that every one felt himself permitted or 
at least enabled to retain whatever he could 
capture, the camp-followers rushed in and seized 
all that the soldiers had left. Coolies, syce.s, khit- 
mutgars, dooly-bearers, and grass-cuttersi, were 
seen running hither and thither, laden with costly 
clothing, swords, firelocks, brass pots, and other 
articles larger in bulk than the actual soldiers 
could readily have disposed of. It was a saturnalia, 
during which it is believed that some of the troops 
appropriated enough treasure, if converted into its 
value in money, to render them independent of 
labour for the rest of their lives. But each man 
kept, in whole or in part, his own secret. 

Let us on from this extraordinary scene. The 
15th was chiefly employed in securing what had 
been captured, removing powder, destroying mines, 
and fixing mortars for the furtlrer bombardment 
of the positions still held by the enemy, on the 
right bank of the Goomtcc, and in the heart of the 
city. As the infantry and artillery could fulfil 
this duty, without the aid of horse, two bodies of 
cavalry, under Walpole and Hope Grant, w'ere 
sent out to prevent, if possible, the escape of the 
enemy on tire sides of the city not subject to 
immediate attack. One of these generals pro¬ 
ceeded towards the Sitndeela road, and the other 
to that leading to Seetapoor. Whether this flight 
of the enemy disappointed or not the expectations 
of the commarrder-iu-ohief, was a question which 
he kept to himself. The city, for all practical 
military purposes, was twenty miles in circum- 
feronoe; and he could not have guarded all the 
outlets without a very much larger army than 
that which was at his disposal. Like as at 
Bebastopol, the siege was not aided by a complete 
investiture of the place besieged. It is possible 
that the capture of the Kaiser Bagh, and the 
coirsequent flight of the enemy, occurred too early 


for Sir Colin to be enabled to put in operation 
certain manoeuvres on the other side of the city. 
Be this as it may, large numbers of rebel sepoys, 
and a still larger of the regular inhabitants of the 
city escaped during the 14th and 16th, mostly 
over the stone bridge—as if hopeful of safety in 
Rohilonnd and Upper Oude. 

On the 16th Sir James Outram, after ten days 
of active operation on the left hank of the Goomtee, 
cro.ssed over by a bridge of casks opposite the 
Secunder Bagh; and he then advanced through 
tho Chuttur Munzil towards the Residency. To 
lessen the chance of the enemy’s retreat’as much 
as possible, he marched right through the city, not 
only to the iron bridge near the Residency, but to 
tho stone bridge near the Muchee Bhowan. All 
this was an enterprise of remarkable boldness, for 
the buildings to be successively conquered and 
entered were very iinmcrous. Ontram shifted his 
own head-quarters to Banks’s house, on the city 
side of the river; and it was here that he received 
a letter from the Begum, or mother of tho young 
boy-king, containing some sort of proposition for 
compromise or cessation of hostilities. Whatever 
it may have been, no successful result attended 
this missive: the progress and conquest went on 
as before. His troops, as they advanced to the 
Chuttur Munzil, the Pyno Bagh, the Fureed 
Buksh, and the Taree Kothee, found all these build¬ 
ings aWndoned by tho enemy—who had been too 
much dismayed by the operations of tho ICth to 
make a bold stand. At length he approached the 
Residency, the enclosed spot whose name will ever 
he imperishahly associated with Inglis’s defence of 
the British garrison, and in which Outram himself 
had passed many, anxious weeks between Septem¬ 
ber and November. Hardly a building remained 
standing withm the enclosure; all had been 
riddled and shattered during the long period from 
July to November, and most of them subsequently 
destroyed by the enemy. Up to this time Outram’s 
march of tho 16th through the city had been 
almost unopposed; but ho now ascertained that 
the houses and palaces between the iron and 
stone bridges were occupied by the enemy in con¬ 
siderable force. Hard fighting at once commenced 
here, in which the 20th, 23d, and 79th regiments 
were actively engaged. They advanced at a rapid 
pace from the Residency towards the iron bridge. 
A 9-pounder, planted fo command a road by 
the way, fired grape into them; hut it was 
speedily captured. By that time the large guns 
Were brought into position, to play upon tho stone 
bridge, the Emanbarra of Azof-n-Dowlah, and 
other structures northwest of the iron bridge. At 
that time' Grant and his troopers were near the 
stone bridge on the left side of the river, while 
Outrara’s guns were firing on it from the right 
bar^; as a consequence, no more escape was 
permitted by that channel; and the fugitives 
therefore ran along the right bank of the river, to 
a pm of the open country northwest of Lucknow, 
not yet controUed by tho English. Many of the 
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rebel se])oys resolved to make a stand at the. 
Moosa Bagl), a building at the extreme limits of 
the city in this direction; but the day was. too far 
advanced to attack them at that spot; and the 
troops wei-o glad to rest for the night in the 
splendid saloons and courts of the Emanbarra—one 
of the grandest among the many grand structures 
in Lucknow. 

While Outram was engaged in these operations 
on the 16th, obtaining a mastery along almost the 
whole right bank of the river, the enemy very 
unexpectedly made an attack on the Alum Bagh, 
which was only held by a small English force 
under Brigadier Pranklyn. Sir Colin Campbell 
inimodiatcly requested Jung Bahadoor to advance 
to his left up the canal, and take in reverse the 
post from which the enemy was making the 
attack. The Ncpaulese chieftain performed this 
service successfully, capturing the post and the 
guns, .and expelling the enemy. 

When the morning of the 17th arrived, the 
comniander-in-chief found himself so undoubtedly 
the master of Lucknow, that he was enabled to 
disiiense with the services of some of his gallant 
artillery officcr.s, whose aid was much wanted at 
Putteghur and elsewhere. Still, though the great 
conciuc.st was mainly effected, the minor details 
had yet to bo filled up. There were isolated 
buildings in which small knots of the enemy had 
fortified themselves ; these it would bo necessary 
to capture. It was also very desirable to check 
the c.imp-followcrs in their manifest tendency for 
)>lundering the shops and private houses of the 
city. Sir Colin did not wish the townsmen to 
regal'd him as an enemy; ho encouraged them, 
so far as they had not been in complicity with 
the rebels, to return to their homes and occupa¬ 
tions ; ami it was very essential that tho.se homes 
should, in the meantime, be spared from reckless 
looting. In some of the streets, pickets of soldiers 
wore placed, to comjicl the camp-followers to 
disgorge the ]ilundcr which they had appropriated; 
and thus was collected a strange medley of 
trinkets and utensils, which t]ic temporary holders 
gave up with sore unwillingness. Here and there, j 
where a soldier had a little leisure and oppor- 
tuniQ', he would hold a kind of mock-auction, 
at which not only camp-followers but officers 
would buy treasures for a mere trifle; but these 
instances were few, for there was not much ready 
cash among the conquerors. Sir Colin found it 
necessary to issue an order concerning the plun¬ 
dering system.* Outram and Jung Bahadoor 


* *It having heon underutood that several small pieces of 
ordnance captured in the city have boon appropriated by Indi¬ 
viduals, all persons having euoh in their possession are direoted 
at onco to make them over to the commissary of ordnance in 
charge of tho park. 

*It is reported to the commander-in-chief that the Sikhs and 
other native soldiers are plundering in a most outrageous manner, 
and refuse to give up their plunder to tho guards told off for tho 
express purp<»e of checking suoh procet^inga. His excelloncy 
that strong parties, under tho command of European 
ofneers, bo immediately sent out from each native regiment to 
put a stop to those excesses. 

^Commanding officers of native reghnenta are called upon to 


took part in a series of operations, on tho 17t.b, 
intended to obtain control over the northwest 
section of the city. The one set forth from the 
river, the other from the vicinity of the Alum 
Bagh; and during tho day they cleared out many 
nests of rebels. There was also an action on the 
margin of the city, in which the enemy managed 
to bring together a considerable force of horse, 
foot, and artillery; their guns were captured, 
however, and themselves put to flight. 

Sir Colin, responsible for many places besides 
Lucknow, and for many troops besides those 
under his immediate command, now made daily 
changes in the duties of his officers. Major 
(now Lieutenant-colonel) Vincent Byre and Major 
(now also Lieutenant-colonel) Turner, two of the 
most distinguished artillery officers, departed for 
Fntteghur and Idraporc; and Franklyn went to 
Cawnporc. Inglis succeeded Franklyn at the 
Alum Bagh. Sir Archdalc Wilson and Brigadier 
Ru.sscll took their departure on sick-leave. 

A considerable force of the enemy still lingered 
around the Alum Ibigh, in'e.solutc as to any 
aclual attacks, but loath to quit the iicighhourhood 
until the Last ray of hope was extinguished. Willi 
these rebels Jung Bahadoor had many smart 
conle.sts. He had been instructed by Sir Colin 
to obtain secure possession of the suburbs of the 
city near the Char Bagh—the bridge that carried 
the Cawnpore road over the canal. 

It was on this day, the ]7lh, and partly in 
consequence of the success attending the operations 
of the Goorkhas, tliat two English ladies, Mrs On- 
and Miss Jackson, were delivered from the hands 
of enemies who had long held tliem in bondage. 
It will be remembered that on the night of the 
22d of November,* the insurgents in Lucknow, 
enraged at the safe evacuation of tho Residency 
by the British, put to death certain English 
prisoners who had long been in confinement in 
the Kaiser-Bagli. Among them were Mr Orr 
and Sir Mountstuart Jackson. So far as any 
autlientic news could be obtained, appeared that 
Mrs Orr and Miss Jacksou had been spared ; 
partly, as some said, through the intervention of 
the Begum. During tho subsequent period of 
nearly four months, .the fate of those" unhappy 
ladies remained unknown to their English fi iends. 
On tho day in question, however (the 17th of 
March), Captain M'Noil and Lieutenant Bogle, 
both attached to tho Goorkha force, while cxjilor- 
ing some of the deserted streets in the suburb, 
were accosted by a native who asked their pro¬ 
tection for his house and property. The man 
sought to purchase this protection by a revelation 
concerning certain English ladies, who, he declared, 


USB tliPir best ondcavonrs to restore order, and are held rcsponsiblo 
that all their men who are not on duty remain in camp, ana that 


those who are on duty do not quit their posts. 

• An native soldiers not on duty are to b« confined to camp till 

further orders, and all who may now he on duty in the city are to 
be relieved and sent back to camp. , . , ^ xi. . u * 

• All commanding officers are enjoined to uso their best 
endeavours to prevent their followers quitting camp. 

• Cliap. xxi. p. 369. 
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were in confinement in a place known to him. 
Almost immediately another native bronght a 
note from Mrs Orr and Miss Jackson, begging 
earnestly for succour. M'Noil and B(^le instantly 
obtained a guard of fifty Goorkhas, and, guided 
by the natives, went on tbeir errand of mercy. 
After walking through half a milo of narrow 
streets, doubtful of an ambush at every turning, 
they came to a house occupied by one Mepr 
Wajeed Ali, who held, or had hold, some office 
under the court. After a little parleying, M'Neil 
and Bogle were led to an dbscuro apartment, 
where were seated two ladies in oriental costume. 
These were the prisonei-s, who had so long been 
excluded from every one of their own country, 
and who were overwhelmed with tearful joy at 
this happy deliverauce. It was not clearly known 
whether this Meer Wajeed Ali was endeavouring 
to buy ofi’ safety for himself by betraying a trust 
imposed in him; but the two English oificers 
deemed it best to lose no time in securing their 
countrywomen’s safety, whether he were a double- 
dealer or not; they procured a palanquin, put 
the ladies into jt, and marched off with their 
living treasure—j)roud enough with their after¬ 
noon’s work. When these poor ladies came to 
tell their sad tale of woe, with countenances on 
which marks of deep suffering were expressed, it 
became known that, tliough not exposed to any 
actual barbarities or atrocities, like so many of 
their countrywomen in other parts of India, their 
lives had been made very miserable by the 
unfeeling conduct of their jailcns, who were per¬ 
mitted to use gross and insulting language in their 
jirescnce, and to harrow them with recitals of 
what Europeans were and had been suffering. 
They had had food in nmderate sufficiency, but of 
other sources of solace they were almost wholly 
bereft. It was fully believed that they would not 
have been restored alive, had the jailer obeyed 
the orders iasued to him by the Moulvjc. 

After a day of comparative repose on the 18th, a 
combined movement against the Moosa Bagh was 
organised on the 19th. This was the last position 
held by the enemy on the lino of the Goomtee, 
somewhat beyond the extreme northwest limit of 
the city. Outram moved forward directly against 
the place; Hope Grant cannonaded it from the 
left bank; while William Campbell, approacliing 
on the remote side from the Alum Bagh, prevented 
retreat in that direction. Some said the Begum 
was there, some the Moulvie or fanatic chieftain ; 
but on this point nothing was known. All that 
was certain was that several thousand insurgents, 
driven from other ](laccs, had congregated within 
the buildings, and courts of the Moosa Bagh. 
Outram’s troops started from tlie Emanbarra on 
this expedition early in the morning; he him¬ 
self joined them from Banks’s house, while Sir 
Colin rode over to see in person how the work was 
cflectcd. Opposite the Moosa Bagh, which was a 
largo structure surrounded by an enclosed court, 
was the residence of Ali Nuckee Khan, vizier or 


prime-minister to the deposed King of Oude; and 
in other parts of the vicinity were numeroits man¬ 
sions and mewques. If the rebels had held well 
together, they might have made a stout resistance 
here, for the buildings contained many elements 
of strength; but discord reigned; the Begum 
reproached the thalookdars, the thalookdars the 
sepoys; while the Moulvie was suspected of an 
intention to set Up as King of Oude on his own 
account. Outram’s column was to make the direct, 
attack; Hope Grant’s cavalry and horse-aj4illery 
were to command certain roads of approach and 
exit on the riverside; while William Campbell’s 
cavalry, aided by two or three infantry regiments, 
wore to command the opposite side. The contest 
can hardly be called a battle or a siege; for as 
soon as the rebels clearly a.sccrtaincd that the 
British were ai)proaching, they abandoned court 
after court, house after house, and escaped towards 
the northwest, by the only avenue .available. 
Although they did not fight, they escaped more 
successfully th.an Sir Colin had wished or intended. 
Whether the three movements were not timed in 
unison, or whether collateral objects engaged the 
attention of Brigadier C.amiffiell, cerl.ain it is that 
few of the enemy were killed, and that many 
thousands siifely marched or ran out. The open 
country, covered with enclosures and corn-fields, 
enabled the sepoys better to escajic than the 
British to pursue them, .A regiment of fciikhs 
was sent to occupy the Moosa Bagh; and now 
was Lucknow still more fully than before in the 
hands of the commandcr-iu-cliicf. 

On the 2Cth, further mciisures were taken, by 
proclamation .and otherwise, to induce the peaceful 
portion of the inhabitants to return to their homes. 
This was desirable in every sense. Until the 
ordinary rel.atious of society were re-introduced, 
anything like civil government was simply impos¬ 
sible ; while, so. long as the houses, deserted by 
their proper inhabitants, served us hiding-places 
for fanatics and budmashes, the streets were never 
for .an instant safe. Many officers and soldiers 
were shot by concealed antagonists, long after tlie 
great buildings of tlie city had been conquered. 
Moreover, the Sikhs and Goorkhas were becoming 
very unruly. The plunder h.od acted upon them 
as an intoxicating indulgence, shaking the steady 
obedience which they were wont to exhibit when 
actively engaged against the enemy. Even at a 
time when Sir Colin was planning which of his 
generals he could spare, for service elsewhere or for 
sick-leave, and which regiments should form new 
columns for active service in other districts—even 
at such a time it was discovered that bodies of the 
enemy were lurking in houses near Outram’s head¬ 
quarters, bent upon mischief or revenge; and there 
w.as much musketry-fire necessary before they could 
bo dislodged. The ‘ siek-leave,’ just adveiied to, 
was becoming largely applied for. Many officers, 
so gallant and untiring as to be untouched by any 
suspicion of their willingness to shirk danger and 
hard work, gave in ; they had become weakened 
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in body and mind by laborious duties, and needed 
repose. 

The Moulvie, who hail held great power within 
Lucknow, and whoso influence was even now not 
extinguished, commanded a stronghold in the very 
heart of the city. Sir Edward Lugard was 
requested to dislodge him on the 21st. This he 
did after a sharp contest; and Brigadier W. 
Campbdl, with his cavalry, placed himself in 
such a position, that ho was enabled to attack the 
enemy who were put to flight by Lugard, and to 
inflict lieavy loss on them during a pursuit of six 
miles. The conquest of the Moulvio’s stronghold 
had this useful effect among others; that it enabled 
Sir Colin to expedite the arrangements for the 


return of such of the inhabitants as wei-e not too 
deeply steeped in rebellion to render return expe¬ 
dient. Among those who fell on this occasion, on 
the side of the enemy, was Shirreff-u-Dowlah, the 
chief-minister of the rebel boy-king, or rather of 
his mother the Begum; this man had been in 
collision with the Moulvie, each envious of the 
other’s authority; and there were those who 
thought it was by a treacherous blow that he 
now fell. Even in this, the la.st contest w-ithin 
the city, the sappers had to be employed ; for the 
Moulvie had so intrenched himself, with many 
hundred followers, that he could not be dislodged 
by the force at fii-st sent against him; the 
engineers were forced to sap under and through 
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some surrounding buildings, before the infantry 
could obtain command of that in which the 
Moulvie was lodged. 

This was the last day of those complicated scenes 
of tactics and fighting which formed collectively 
the siege of Lucknow, and which had lasted 
from the 2d to the 2l8t of March. Concerning the 
cavalry expeditions, during the third week of this 
period, it is pi-etty evident that they had been 
fruitless in great results. Sir Hope Grant had cut 
up a few hundred fugitive rebels in one spot, and 
intercepted more in another; Br^adier William 
Campbell bad rendered useful service both in and 
beyond the suburbs of the city; but the proofs 
were not to be doubted that the mutinied sepoys 
and rebel volunteers had safely escaped from the 
city, not merely by thousands, but by tens of 
thousands; and that they still retained a sufficiency 
of military organisation to render them annoying 


and even formidable. When this news reached 
England, it dampeil considerably the pleasure 
afforded by the conquest of Lucknow. The nation 
asked, but asked without the probability of receiv¬ 
ing a reply, whether the enemy had in this parti¬ 
cular foiled a part of the commandei'-in-chiePs 
plan; and whether the governor-general shared 
the opinions of the commander concerning the 
plan of strategy, and the consequences resulting 
from it 1 

The losses suffered by the British army during 
the operations at Lucknow, though neccs.sarilj 
considerable, were small in comparison with those 
which would have been borne if artillery had not 
been so lai-gely used. Sir Colin from the first 
determined that sliells and balls should do as much 
of the dread work as possible, clearing away or 
breaching the enemy’s defence-works before he 
sent in his infantry to close quarters. During the 
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entire scries of operations, from the 2d to the 21st 
of March, he had 19 officers killed and 48 wonnded. 
The whole of the generals and brigadiers escaped 
untouched; and there were only two officers among 
the wounded so high in military rank as lieutenant- 
colonel. The killed and wounded among the 
troops generally were about 1100. The enemy’s 
loss could hardly have been less than 4000. One 
of the deaths most regretted during these operations 
was that of Major Hodson; who, as the commander 
of ‘ Hodsonis Horse,’ and as the captor of the King 
of Delhi, had been prominently engaged in the 
Indian wars. It was on the day marked by the 
conquest of the Begum Kothee that he fell. Having 
no especial duty on that day, and hearing that 
Brigadier Napier was busily engaged in engineer¬ 
ing operations connected with the attack on that 
palace, he rode over to him, and joined in that 
storming attack which Sir Colin characterised as 
‘the sternest struggle which occurred during the 
siege.’ Hodson, while assisting in clearing the 
court-yards and buildings near the palace of parties 
of the enemy lurking there, was shot by A sepoy. 
His orderly, a laigo powerful Sikh, carried him in 
his arms to a spot beyond the reach of shot, whence 
he was carried in a dooly to Banks’s house, where 
surgical aid could bo obtained. Some of his wWB 
irregular troopers cried over him like children. The 
shot had passed through the liver, and he died after 
a night of great agony. A spot was chosen fof hi< 
grave near a tope of bamboos behind the Mar- 
tiniere. Sir Colin and his Staff attended the 
funeral, at which the old chief was much affected j 
he had highly valued Hodson, and did not allow 
many hours to elapse before he wrow a graceful 
and feeling letter to tho widow 0# tlf* deceased 
officer. As soon as possible a telegrapWo Ihessage 
was sent to bring-down Captain DaV, the com¬ 
mandant of the famous corps of Guides j he was 
every way fitted to command a similar body of 
irregular cavalry, ‘ Hudson’s Horse.’ 

No sooner was tl»e city of Lucknow clearly and 
unequivocally in the hands of Sir Colin Campbell, 
than he completely broke up the lately formidable* 
‘ array of Oude.’ The troops had nothing more 
immediately to do at that spot; while their services 
were urgently needed elsewhei’e. With regret did 
tho soldiers leave a place where such extraordinary 
gains had fallen to the lot of some among their 
number; or, more correctly, this regret endured 
only until the very stringent regulations put an 
effectual stop to all plundering. The regiments 
were re-organised into brigades and divisions; new 
brigadiers were appointed in lieu of those on ‘sick- 
leave ;’ and a dispersion of the army Commenced. 

It is impossible to read Sir Colin Campbell’s 
mention of Jung Bahadoor without feeling that he 
estimated at a small price the value of the services 
yielded by the Nepaulese leader. Whether it was 
that the arrival of the Goorkha army was delayed 
beyond the date when tho greatest services might 
have been rendered, or that Sir Colin found it 
embarrassing to issue orders to one who was little 


loss than a king, it is plain that not much was 
effected by Jung Bahadoor during the operations at 
Lucknow. He came when the siege was half over; 
he departed a fortnight afterwards; and although 
the coramandor-in-chief said in u courteous dis¬ 
patch: ‘I found the utmost willingness on his 
part to accede to any desire of mine during the 
progress of the siege; and from the first his High¬ 
ness was pleased to justify his words that he was 
happy to be serving under my command’—although 
these were the words used, there was an absence of 
any reference to special deeds of conquest. It was 
a pretty general opinion among the officers that tho 
nine thousand soldiers of the Nepaulese army were 
far inferior in military qualities to those Goorkli.as 
who had for many years formed two or three regi¬ 
ments in the Bengal army. When the looting- 
in the city began, Jung Bahadoor’s Goorkiias could 
scarcely be hold in any control; like the Sikhs, 
they were wild with oriental excitement, and 
Sir Colin was more anxious concerning them than 
his own European troops. Viscount Canning, wlio 
WM In intimate correspondence with the com¬ 
mander-in-chief through the medium of the electric 
telegraph, exchanged opinions with him in terms 
known only to themselves ; but the announcement 
Bfltde public Was to the effect that the governor- 
general solicited tho aid of the Goorkha troops 
in the neighbourhood of Allahabad, atid invited 
Jung Bahadoor to a personal conference with 
him at that city. It was during the last week in 
March that the Nepaulese allies quitted Lucknow, 
and marclied off towards the Oude frontier. 

Of tlic troops which remained at Lucknow, after 
the departure of some of the brigades, it need only 
bo said in this place that they began to experience 
tho heat of an Indian equinox, which, though 
much less than that of summer, is nevertheless 
severely felt by Europeans. A letter from an 
assistant-surgeon in the division lately commanded 
by Brigadier Franks, conveyed a good impression 
of camp-troublcs at such a time.* 

When the governor-general wrote the usnal 
thanks and compliments after the conquest of 
Lucknow, he adverted very properly to tho 

• ‘ Thotigh we are aU in the town, oup camp and hospital are 
still In the oJd place. While I write this in my tent in camp, tho 
^ermometer is at 100 degrees; not a breath of wind, and tiio flies 
—I can pity tho Egyptians now—tho tent is filled with them, and 
everything edible covered with them. We drinh and eat flies, 
and in our turn are eaten by them. They nestle In your hair, and 
commit the most determined suloides in your tea or soup. Old- 
fashioned looking crickets come out of holes and stare at you; 
lisards run wildly across the tent; and ants by the thousand 
ply their wonted avocations utterly unmindful of your presence. 
When night arrives, ft becomes a little cooler, the candies arc Ht, 
all the flics (save tiie euicldes) have gone to roost upon the tent- 
polos, and you fancy that your troubles are over. Vain hope I 
the tent-doors are open; in flies a locust, hops into some dish, 
kicks himself out again, hitting you in tlie face, and Anally bolts 
Out at the opposite door. Then comes a flock of moUis, aii sires 
and shapes, whi^ dart madly at tho lights. Atlast you pniout your 
candle, and get into bod, when a new sound commences. Hum, 
1mm, sometiiing soft and light settles on your face and hands: a 
sensation of red-hot needles int!mat«9 that tho mosquitoes are 
upon you. The dom^ic flea and bug also abound; their appo- 
tltes quite unimpaired by the climate. Jackals and pariah dogs 
yell and howl all nij^it. Day dawns, gttd you bare your flics 
down upon you lively as aver. This wUl give you some idea of 
our tent comforto.* 
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previous operations, which, though not conquests 
in the ordinary sense of the term, had won so much 
fame for Inglis, HaVelOck, Neill, Ontram, and 
Campbell; and then after mentioning some of 
the most obviou's facts connected with the siege,* 
praised all those whom Sir Colin had pointed out 
as being worthy of praise. Concerning the pro¬ 
clamation which Lord Canning issued, or proposed 
to issue, to the natives of Oude, it will bo 

* * From tho 2d to tbo 16th of Mftrob a series of masterly opera, 
tions took placOf by which the commander.in.chief. nobly sup* 
ported in his welMaid plans of attack by the ability and skill of 
the general officors, and by the indomitable bravery and resolution 
of the oiBcers and men of all arms, drove the rebels successively 
from all tboir strongly fortified posts, till the whole felt into the 
possession of our troops. That this great success should have been 


convenient to defer notice of it to a future chapter; 
when attention will be called to the important 
debates in the imperial legislature relating to that 
subject 

Here this chapter may suitably end. It was 
designed as a medium for the remarkable episode 
of the final conquest of Lucknow in the month of 
March; and will be best kept free from all topics 
relating to other parts of India. 

accomplished at so little cost of valuable lives, enhances the 
honour due to the leader who has aebievod it.* After mentioning 
the remarkable services rendered by Outram during moi e than 
five months in the Residency and the Alum Bagh» Viscount 
Canning could not do other tlian recognise tho crowning service 
of that distinguished man, as the second jn command under 
Campbell during the great operations of March. 


Itete. 


Lucknow PrOfUmmtwM. —When Sir Colin Campbell had 
effectuiilly oonqnei-ed buetnow, and kid gathared informi- 
tion concerning the proceedings of the rebels since the 
preceding mouth of November, it *r»s found that no means 
Jiad )>ueu left uotried to madden the populace into a death- 
struggle with the British. Among other methods, printed 
proclamations were posted up in all the police stations, not 
only in Lucknow, hut in many other parts of Oude. 

One of these iirockmatielM, addressed to the Mohamme¬ 
dan.', run thus; 

‘ (jod says in the Koran: “ Do not enter into the friend¬ 
ship of Jews and Christians; those who are their friends 
arc of them—that is, the friends of Christians are Chris¬ 
tians, and friends of Jews are Jews. Cod never shews his 
way to infidels.” 

•By this it is evident that to befriend Christians, is 
irreligious. TIioso who are thoir friends are not Moham- 
niedaiiR; therefore all the Mohammedan fraternity should 
willi all their hearts be deadly enemies to the ChrisUamh 
and never licfrieiid thorn in any way; otherwise, all will 
lose their religion, and become infidels. 

‘ Some people, weak in faith and worldly, think that if 
tliey offend the Clirlatians, they will fall thmr vlotitK when 
their ralo is re-ostahl!shed. God *«y» 6f these people: 
“ Look in the hearts of these unbelievers, who are anxious 
to seek the friendship of Christians through fear of receiv¬ 
ing injury,” to remove their doubts and as.sure their 
wavering mind. It is also said that “ God will shortly give 
us victory, or will do something by which our enemies will 
he ashamed of themselves.” The Mussulmans should there¬ 
fore always hope, and never believe that the Christians will 
lie victorious and injure them; but, on the contraiy, should 
boije to gain tho victory and destroy all Christians. 

‘ If all the Mohammedans join and remain firm to thoir 
faith, they would no doubt gain victory over the Christians, 
because God says that the victory is due to the faithful 
from Him ; but if they become cowards and infirm to their 
religion, and do not sacrifice their private interest for tho 
pul,lie good, the Europeans will be victorious, and, having 
subdued the Mohammedans, they will disarm, hang, shoot, or 
Wow them away, seize upon their women and children, dis¬ 
grace, dishonour, and christianise them, dig up their houses 
and ^rry off their property; they will also bum religious 
and sacred books, destroy the mnsjids, and efface the name 
of Islam from the world. 

‘If the Mohammedans have any shame, they should all 
join and prepare themselves to kill the Christians without 
minding any one who says to the contrary; they should 
.also know that no one dies before his time, and when the 
time comes, nothing can save them. Thousands of men are 


can-ied off by cbolera and other pestilence; hut it is not 
known whether they die in their senses, and he faitliful to 
their own religion. 

‘ To be killed in a war against Christians is a proof 
of obtaining martyrdom. All good Mohammedans pray 
for such a death; therefore, every one should sacrifice his 
life for such a reward. Every one is to die assuredly, and 
those Mohammedans who would spare tbemsclve.s now will 
be sorry on their death for their neglect. 

‘As it is tho duty of all men Mid women to oppose, kill, 
and expel the Europeans for deads coramilled by tliem at 
Delhi, JhnjUr, Eewaree, and the Doab, all the Mob.ammedans 
should discharge their duty with a willing heart; if tlicy 
neglect, and the Europeans overpower them, tliey will be 
disarmed, bung, and treated like the inhabitants of other 
unfortunate countries, and will have nothing but regret and 
sorrow for their lot. Wherefore this notice is given to warn 
the public.’ 

Another proclamation, addressed prinofpklly to zemindars 
and Hindoos in general, but to Mohanttliedans also, was 
couched in the folhiwing terms ; 

'All the Hindoos and Moliamraedans know that man 
loves four things most: 1, his religion find caste; 2, his 
hoflOiir; 8, his own and his kinsmen’s lives; 4, Ids pro¬ 
perty. All these four are well protected under native 
rulers; no one interferes with any one’s religion; every 
one enjoyif his 'respectability according to his caste and 
Vrealth. All the respectable people—-Syad, Shaikh, Mogul, 
find Eatna, among Mohammedans; and Brahmins, Chatiocs, 
Bys, and Kacths, among the Hindoos-~are respected accord¬ 
ing to their castea No low-caste people like chuniaiv, 
dhanook, and passccs, can be equal to and address them 
disrespectfully. No one’s life or property is taken unless 
for some heinous crime. 

‘ The British are quite against these four things—they 
want to spoil every one’s caste, and wish both the Molnim- 
medans and Hindoos to beeme Christians. Tlioas.an(ls 
Lave turned renegades, and many will become so yet; Iwtii 
the nobles and low caste are equal in their eyes; they 
disgrace the nobles in the presence of the ignoble; tliey 
arrest or summon to their courts the geiiti-j', niiw,abs, .and 
rajahs at the instance of a. chumar, and disgrai e them ; 
wherever they go they liang the respectable people, kill 
their women and children; their troops disbonour the 
women, and dig up and carry off their buried property. 
They do not kill the mahainns, but disbonour tbcir women, 
and carry off their money. They disarm the ^oplc wher¬ 
ever they go, and whpn the people are disarmed, they hang, 
shoot, or blow them away. _ , , i, 

‘In some places, they deceive the landholders by 
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promising them remittance of reTenue, or lessen the amount 
of their lease; their object is that when their goremment is 
settled, and every one becomes their subject, they can 
readily, according to their wish, hang, disgrace, or diris- 
tianise them. Some of the foolish landholders have been 
deceived, but those who are wise and careful do not fall 
into their anarea 

‘ Therefoie, all the Hindoos and Mohammedans who wish 
to save their reli^ohi honour, life, and property, are 


wanied to join the government forces, and not to be 
deceived by the British. 

‘ The passees (low-caste servants) should also know that 
the chowkeedaree (oftiee of watchmen) is their hereditwy 
right, but tho British appoint burkundanzes in their post^ 
and deprive them of their rights; they should therefore 
kill and plunder tho British and their followers, and 
annoy them by committing robbery and thefts in their 
camp.' 



Hindoo Mevaldic OsNAWxtiTs. 

a Women’s Karrings. b Parsec Women’s Nock-ring. e Women’s Nose-rings. d Women's Forehead Omoment. 
/ Men’s Earrings. ff Women’s Anklets. A Women’s Armlets. < Women’s loe-rlngs, A Women's Finger- 
rings. I Women’s Nechlace. m Hen’s Necklace. 
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CIIAPTEll XXVI. 

MINOR EVENTS IN MARCH. 



AVI]J6 briefly narrated in the 
last chapter the progress of Sir 
'Colin Campbell’s array in Oudc, 
from the beginning towards the 
I close of March; it now becomes 
^_^expedient to watch the operations 
of those military officere who, 
during the same month, were engaged 
i in services in other parts of India. The 
achievements wero not so groat in magni¬ 
tude or notoriety, but they do not the less require 
to be noticed: seeing that they illustrate the state 
of feeling among the native population, the fluc¬ 
tuations of fortune among the rebels, and the 
struggles of British officers amid great difllculties. 

As in former chapters, there will be a conveni¬ 
ence in beginning with the Calcutta regions, and 
trausfeiTing attention successively to the west, 
northwest, and southwest. 

The Anglo-Indian capital was shorn of some¬ 
what of its splendour during the spring months, 
by tho absence of the governor-general at Allaha¬ 
bad ; but in truth this was a secondary matter; 
for it was not a time for levees, gaieties, or 


vice-regal presentations and splendour. Calcutta 
experienced a panic so late in the history of the 
mutiny as the 3d of March-.one of many to 
which a somewhat excitable population had been 
exposed. A telegraphic message ‘was received 
from Barrackporo, to tho effect that the sepoys 
of two native regiments at that station—the 2d 
and tho 23d B. N. I.—were deserting in bodies of 
ten or twelve; and that the deserters were sup¬ 
posed to be making their w'ay to Calcutta. The 
officers of the volunteer guards were at once 
requested to send pickets to certain unprotected 
buildings in Calcutta. Very speedily these pickets 
wore told off; eavalry patrolled the streets all 
night; the artillerymen I'omaiued watchful within 
tho fort; and the English troops present were 
kept under arms. Tho rumour proved to have 
been greatly exaggerated, and tho .suspected 
danger passed away—but not without causing 
much trepidation among the unwarliko jiortion 
of the Calcutta community, 

8o numerous were tho European troops that 
arrived at Calcutta during the winter, and so 
obvious the necessity for increasing the strength 
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of that branch of the army in India, that pre¬ 
parations were made for accommodating them 
within easy reach of the capital. Barrackpore, 
although well supplied with sepoy lines, had 
never held European troops in large number. It 
was now resolv^, instead of buil^ng new Euro¬ 
pean barracks at that place, to increase those at 
Chinsura. This town, about twenty miles h'om 
Calcutta, on tiie banks of the Hoogly, had already 
a fine European barrack and military hospitd, in 
a very healthy spot, About the month of March, 
many hundred men were set to work, to increase 
the barrack accommodation to a l^ve] with the 
'wants of five thousand European troops, and to 
raze all the buildings within five hundred yards 
on all sides, to form parade-grounds, &c. 

In the regions north and east of Calcutta, the 
materials for rebellion were pretty nearly ex¬ 
hausted. There had from the first been only a 
small amount of disturbmce in timsp districts! 
and it became gradually evident idwt the town 
and village |iopulation were dwir^ of continu¬ 
ing their peaceful avocathms, nnihterrupted by 
mutinous sepoys or fanatic^ Mohammedans. 

It was in many ways fortitnata that the recently 
I acquired province of Fagn bl4 rmsiined peaceful 
during the dangerous periods of the mutiny. Hafl 
revolt or treason been at work in that quarter, the 
embarrassment of tho govenimcnt would have 
been seriously aggi’avated. Disturbances, it is 
true, did take place; but they were not of such 
magnitude as to give occasion for .alarm. This 
was mainly owing to the policy of the King of 
Burmah. We had taken from him a rich pro¬ 
vince, a slice out of his empire, by a mingled 
cour.se of war and politics; and ho was no more 
likely to be content witli that result than any 
other defeated monarch. But he was a shrewd 
observ.ant man ; he measured the power of 
England, and saw reason to believe that he would 
weaken rather than strengthen himself by any 
hostility at this‘time. There were not wanting 
those near him who urged him to a different 
policy. Burmah, like other countries, had its 
war-party, who kept up a spirit of bitterness 
towards the British. This party was headed by 
the king’s brother, and by many of the old dispos- 
se.sscil Burman officials of Begu. There is reason 
to believe that, had the strength of the rebels in 
Oude remained much longer unbroken, the King 
of Burmah might have been drawn or driven 
into hostility in spite of himself. Whenever news 
came over from the opposite side of the Bay of 
Bengal, the Mohammedans resident in Burmah 
made the most of such parts of it as indicated a 
decline of the English ‘ raj,’ and gave strength to 
a feeling among the Burmese which the king 
might not much longer have been able to 
resist. In the early part of 1857 there were 
four European regiments in Pegu; but the urgent 
demands from India had led to the withdrawal 
of all these, except a wing of the 2d Madras 
Europeans at Toungoo, and a few of H. M. 29th 


at Thayetmyo; and even of native Madras troops 
in Pegu, the number W'as but small. There was 
a time, in tho autumn of that year, when the 
war-party might have wrought serious mischief 
to British interests; but when steam-frigates, 
corvettes, gun-boats, and regiments from various 
quarters began to shew themselves at Rangoon 
OP in the Inwaddy, or v^ro known to bo passing 
up the Bay towards Calcutta, the chances were 
altered. Instead of fighting, the king did a much 
wiser thing, whether from humane or from politic 
motives—he subscribed tea thousand rupees 
towards the Mutiny Relief Fund. 

West and southwest of Ca|n»tl»,' in a part of 
India very imperfectly known to Europeans, 
tranquillity was occssionaUy disturbed, nut so 
much by mutinous seiJoys, as by ambitious chief¬ 
tains desirous of strengthening tlmmselvcs in a 
time of anarejhy and uncertain allegiance. In the 
region around Chyabaesa, many petty oocuncncos 
fi’Ont time to time kept the few Europeans in 
aauietf. There were not many rebel sepoys in 
tligt quarter, jt is ^ue; hut, on the otlter hand, 
thjwe were fyw trpops of any kind to aid Captain 
Honerief, thn lentor assistant-commissioner. A 
semhmyage ti^^ sailed Coles or Koles, infested 
the neighbourhood. On the 26th of March, three 
thousand of these Coles, with a medley of guns, 
muskets, and native weapons of .all kinds, 
assembled at Chuckerderpore, where Moncrieff 
had a small camp of marines and two guns; tlicy 
were, however, dispersed by a mere handful of 
men, and three of tlieir guns taken. This district 
was kept in an agitated state mainly by the 
.machinations of a turbulent chieftain, the Rajah 
of Porabat. 

Let us advance, however, to those regions where 
the audacity of tho insurgents was more seriously 
felt—the regions of the Middle Ganges and the 
Lower Jumna. The Lower Ganges, between Cal¬ 
cutta and Dinapoor, remained peacefully in tlie 
hands of cultivators and traders, who were glad 
enough to be free from tho visitations of fighting- 
men ; but from .Dinapoor upwards tlie sources of 
discordance were numerous. A few mutineers 
lurked about, aided by a much larger proportion 
of desperate characters, who took service under 
chieftains (mostly Mohammedan) bent upon 
increasing their own power at the expense of tho 
British. 

Tho Azimghur district, nearly north of Benares, 
became in March the scene of a conflict which 
certainly gave a triumph for a time to the enemy, 
although it was favourable to the British in the 
first instance. This conflict took place on the 
21st at Atrowlia, between a body of insuigents on 
tho one side, and a small force under Colonel 
Millman of H.M. 37th, commandant of the Azira- 
ghnr field-force. Being in camp at Koelsa, he 
received information from Mr Davies, magistrate 
of Azimghur, that a considerable body of mutineers 
was in the neighbourhood of Atrowlia, a place 
about twenty-five miles from that city. The 
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colonel immediately sot out, with about 260 
infantry, cavalry, and gunners, and two pieces of 
ordnance—his troops being British and Madrasses, 
At daybreak on the 22d, he espied the enemy— 
chiefly sepoys of the Dinapoor brigade, who had 
followed the fortunes of Koer Singh—posted in 
several topes of mango-trees. His infantry of the 
37th, his Madras cavalry under Colonel Cumber- 
lege, and his two guns, speedily discomfited the 
enemy and put them to flight; but his day’s work 
was not ended. While his men were halting in 
the neighbourhood of Atrowlia, and breakfast was 
being prepared among the topes of trees, news 
was suddenly brought that the rebels were ad¬ 
vancing in great force. Millman, immediately 
proceeding with some skirmishers to ascertain 
their stfeiigth, found them strongly posted behind 
a roud-w'all, in the midst of topes of trees and 
sugar-canes. He sent back orders for his troops 
to advance; but the enemy Increased in number 
so rapidly, that he could not contend against 
them; ho retired slowly from Atrowlia to his 
camp at Koclsa, followed by the enemy, who fired 
at a distance, and endeavoured to turn his flanks, 
lie made one dash with his cavalry ; but news, or 
at least a rumour, reaching the camp, that no 
fewer than 5000 rebels were approaching, such a 
panic was created among his camp-followers, that 
many of the hackery-drivers left their carts, and 
all the cooks r.an away. The colonel, perplexed 
hoili by his foes and liis camp-followcre, and 
conscious that his camp was untenable in case of 
a night-attack, and that adequate supplies would 
bo wanting for his men—deemed it expedient 
to retreat to Azimghur, which he did tho same 
day. He was compelled to abandon a portion 
of liis tents and baggage, which fell into tho hands 
of (he enemy. 

This \vas a vexatious and serious discomfiture. 
It told unfavourably in two directions; for while 
it paralysed the exertions of the few British 
officers and troops in that region, it afforded to 
the rebels an excuse for vaunting abroad their 
prowess and success. The natives, inexplicable in 
cliaracter to Europeans, were often incredulous to 
rumours of defeat among their own countrymen; 
but rumours on tho other side spread among them 
with astounding rapidity, cupouraging them to 
schemes of resistance which they might possibly 
otherwise have avoided. 

It was a natural consequence of the withdrawal 
from Atrowlia, and the retreat to Azimghur, that 
the last-named station should itself become 
imperiled; for a wide range of country was 
thus left wholly at the mercy of Koer Bingh 
and his associates. The British in Azimghur 
proceeded to intrench themselves within tho 
jail, which was surrounded by a deep ditch j 
and every man was set to work to stren^hen the 
fortifications. The rebels gradually approached, 
to the number of four or five thousand; and 
then tho small garrison was fiiirly besieged—all 
the .rest of the city being in the hands of the 


insurgents. A messenger was despatched to 
Benares on the 26th, to announce the state of 
affairs; but all that tho authorities at that place 
could do, on the spur of the moment, was to send 
fifty dragoons in carts, drawn by bullocks and 
pushed on by coolies. A telegraphic message Avas 
at the same time sent to Allahabad; consequent 
upon which a wing of H.M. 1.3th foot, and the 
depot of tho 2d, started off to Benares, for service 
at that place or at Azimghur. There was a rumour 
that Koer Bingh intended to attack Ghazeepore or 
Benares, or both, on his way from Azimghur to 
Arrah; and this rumour led to mueh entreaty for 
aid to the threatened stations. 

It will hereafter be seen that Azimghur needed 
the care of Sir Colin Campbell. Meanwhile we 
may notice the state of afiairs in a district some¬ 
what further north. 

The neighbourhood of Qoruckpore was the scene 
of a contest early in March. At that time there 
were assembled about 200 men of the naval 
brigade, under Ca])tain Solheby, 200 Bengal 
yeomanry cavalry, 900 Goorkhas, a few Sikhs 
and four guns—under Colonel Roweroft. This 
motley but stanch garrison was attacked on the 
6th in great force by several influential rebels, 
who had with them an army of 12,000 men, 
including 3500 sepoys of mutinied Bengal regi¬ 
ments. Between eight o’clock and noon, Roweroft 
not only defeated this greatly superior force, but 
chased the enemy seven miles, nearly to their 
encampment at Bilwa or Belwar. The enemy 
lost 400 or 600 in killed and wounded, eiglit gun.s, 
and much ammunition. Among the leaders of 
tho rebels were tho Nazim Mahomed llussciu, 
Rajah Babio Buksh of Gouda, the Rajah of 
Churdah, and Mehndee Ali Hussein, who wore all 
mounted on elephants. This victory was a very 
fortunate one; for not only was Goruokpore saved 
fi’om being a second time overrun by insurgents, 
but Colonel Roweroft received news that many 
thousand villagers on the banks ef the Gogra were 
ready to rise in rebellion if he had been defeated. 
This kind of peril was constantly inrqrressed on the 
minds of the British officers; the consequences of 
a disaster were always more than they could safely 
calculate. 

A defeat was oxpciienced by a small force in 
the Allahabad district towards tho close of March, 
owing to tho want of due information concerning 
the position and strength of the enemy. Two 
companies of H.M. 64th, a hundred Sikhs, a few 
Madras cavalry, and two guns, went out to attack 
some rebels at a place called Suraon, between Alla¬ 
habad and Qopeegunjo. Insufllcicntly infornied of 
tbo locality, the force came suddenly to a s]iot 
surrounded by a jungle, in which a largo body of 
rebels were concealed. Much to tho astonishment 
of tho magistrate of the district, those rebels 
possessed six pieces of artillery; a fire was opened, 
which wrought much mischief to the British force, 
and eventually compelled it to retreat. This was 
a small affair, but it rendered tho authoritie.s 
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uneasy; for it shewed that within a few hours of 
Allahabad, where the governor-general had tem¬ 
porarily taken up his quarters, there wore not only 
insurgents ready for mischief, but that those insur¬ 
gents, in some way and from some source not 
easily accounted for, had possessed themselves of 
artillciy. 

Jung llaharloor’s participation in the later stages 
of the siege of Lucknow w-as noticed in the last 
chapter. lie had entered Oude ft’om the cast; and 
shortly before his junction with Sir Colio, his 
advanced division had a sharp engagement with a 
force of the enemy, which may briefly be noticed 
hero. Captain Plowdeii was in charge of this divi¬ 
sion ; and under him were a few English and many 
Ncpaulc.se ofTiccrs, commanding the Goorkha regi¬ 
ments of which the division consisted. Having 
received information that tho Nazim Mahomed 
Hussein, with a force of 4000 men, intended to 
dispute the passage of Jung Bahadoor’s army at tho 
road to Lucknow over tho Kandoo Nuddee, Captain 
Plowdcn prepared to contest the matter with him. 
Ilis division consisted of seven Goorkha regiments, 
about 4000 .strong, with thirteen guns. On the morn¬ 
ing of the .ithof Mar(5h, he found the enemy drawn 
up in detached parties near tho bridge; he opened 
fire with his guns, and then charged w’ith infantry 
in line. His progi-ess was much disturbed by an 
intervening space of bush-jungle and deep ravines; 
nevertheless his Goorkhas charged resolutely, drove 
back the enemy at all points, pursued them for 
two or three miles, killed 600 of their number, and 
captured a gun—without losing jnore than 17 in 
killed and wounded. Captain Plow'dcn, in his 
dispatch, told how he had been aided by the 
Nepauleso General Khnrrnk Bahadoor, tho two 
brigadiers Junga Doje and Run Sing Bahadoor, 
Colonel Teela Bickrum Singh Tappah, and other 
oflicers whose names present a formidable appear¬ 
ance. The Nepaulese army punsned its w'ay to 
Lucknow, and rendered a small amount of assist¬ 
ance. When their services had terminated at that 
city,.Jung Bahadoor took a few of the best regi¬ 
ments with him to Allahabad, on his expedition to 
an interview with the govenior-gcneral; but the 
main body of his army marched off vi/l Nawab- 
gungc, on the Fyzabad route, towards the Ncpaul 
and Goruckpore frontier. Whether Jung Bahadoor 
was negotiating with Lord Canning concerning 
the price at which the services of the Goorkhas 
were to be purchased; or whether any project was 
afoot for transferring some of the Goorkha regi¬ 
ments formally to the British service—was not 
made publicly known ; but it was understood that 
the main Nepaulese force would remain near 
Nawabgungo un(il after tho interview between 
the tw'o great personages. 

Of the wildly excited province of Onde, it is 
scarcely necessary to say much here. The great 
event of tho month, tho siege of Lucknow, has 
already been recorded ; tho other parts of the 
province w'cro still almost wholly iu the hamls 
of tho insurgents. It will, however, contribute 


towards an understanding of tho state of the 
province in March, if we advert to a few facts 
concerning the temporary occupants of the city of 
Lucknow, and tho arrangements made by Sir 
Colin affecting his army. 

Firet, a word or two concerning tho soldiery. It 
would bo quite impossible to say which reghnents 
of the Queen’s anny rendered most service or 
behaved most valianUy ; but the defence of Luck¬ 
now had beCn so extraordinary in its character, that 
the government deemed it right to notice specially 
the courage and fortitude of the 32d infantry— 
Inglis’s main prop during his defence of the 
Residency from tlie 1st of July till the arrival of 
Havelock and Oulram near the end of September. 
There was put forth an announcement to the 
effect that ‘ her Majesty, in consideration, of tho 
endui'ing fortitude and persevering gallantry dis¬ 
played in defence o£ tho Residency at Lucknow, 
has been graciously pleased to command that tho 
32d be clothed, equijipcd, and trained as a liglit 
infantry regiment, from the 2()th of February 
1858. Her Majesty has also been plea-sed to com¬ 
mand tliat the word “Lucknow” shall bo borne 
on the regimental colour of the 32d light infantry, 
in commemoration of the enduring fortitude and 
persevering gallantry displayed in the defence of 
(ho Residency of Lucknow for eighty-seven daj's.’ 
Many of the other royal regiments Inul borne 
more fighting in the open field; but none equalled 
the 32d in long enduring privation and heroism, 
owing to the extraordinary circumstanoes iu which 
the regiment had been jdaccd. 

Next, concerning the city itself, the place which 
had undergone so strange a series of sieges and 
defences. In Lucknow, after the recapture, tho 
shopkeepers gradually returned, opened their 
places of business, and resumed commercial deal¬ 
ings. Many parts of the city had been so battered 
by shot and shell that the buildings were scarcely 
habitable; but as this only occurred to a small 
extent in the trading streets, there was little 
interruption on that ground to tho return of the 
inhabitants. The chief obstacles were—the com¬ 
plicity of many of tlie towns-peo])lc in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the mutineers, and tho impoverishment 
of others by several days of figliting, anarchy, and 
plunder. The troops destined for the delcuco of 
the city wore quartered in some among the many 
palaces, not so much battered by cannonading 
as the others. A clear space was forrafed around 
tho Kaiser Bagh, by tlie demoliljon of small 
buildings; and operations were made for opening 
a wide street or avenue entirely through tho 
city, from tho iron bridge to the canal—strategic 
precautions, intended to give the garrison control 
over the city in case of a turbulent rising. Pre¬ 
cautions were iu truth still necessary. Luck¬ 
now had contained more rofiSans, more desperate 
characters ready for any lawless enterprises, 
than most other cities in India; and tho British 
authorities felt by no means certain that tho 
lurking-places in tho narrow streets were, yet 
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cleared of tlicm. The officers boro in mind, with 
regret and resentment, that two of their com¬ 
panions had been murdered in the city when the 
siege might have boon deemed fairly over. These 
two were Lieutenants Cape and Thackwell. They 
rode from the camp into tho city, but for what 
purpose was not clearly known to their com- 
jiauions. They got off their horses, tied them to 
a doorpost, .and went into a house. It is supposed 
lliat bndma.shes, prowling about, shot them; but 
tlic only certainty is that, when some of the 
Madras fusiliers went out to search for them, the 
headless trunks of the two unfortunate olKccrs 
were all tliat remained to reveal the secret of 
tiieir fate. 

The details given in the last chapter will have 
rcndoi'cd evident the fact that tho escaj)c of the 
re'»els from Lucknow after the siege was far more 
conipletc than the English public had exjiected or 
wished. IIow' far it disappointed those immediately 
responsible, no one but themselves knew. A secrecy 
enveloped the plans of the cornmandcr-in-chiof; 
li(! told just so much as ho wished to bo known, 
and keiit the rc.st to himself, or shared it with the 
governor-general. Whether foreseen or not, how¬ 
ever, the escape of the rebels was very marked 
and significant. Sir Hope Griiiit and other cavalry 
leaders endeavoured to check them, but the check 
wiis of small account; in truth, the caviilry were 
b)0 f(!W for a belt of countiy so wide. When tho 
fact t>ccame indisputably clear that the main body 
of insurgents bad got away, the question arose— 
wljiLlicr? The camping-grounds of the fugitive 
rol)cls were very imperfectly known to the British 
authorities. It was supposed, but on uncertain 
information, that, at the end of the month of 
March, Nona Sahib was at Bareilly, with 2000 
men, and many mcmbei-s of his family ; that tho 
ISegtiin of Oude was at Kliyrabad, with nearly 
10,000 men; that 2000 )iiorc were near Shah- 
jclianpoor; and that Kli.an Bnhadoor Khan wiis 
concocting some scheme of operations with the 
A'ena, having Rohilcund for its theatre. These 
wore the suppositions, founded on vague data. 

One thing Sir Colin speedily decided on. It was 
useless to keep a fine army at Lucknow, while so 
much serious work had to i)u done elsewhere. As 
already mentioned, ho broke up his ‘array of 
Oude’ into separate portions. Jung Bahadoor 
having taken his departure with his nine thousand 
Nepaulese, the commandcr-in-chief proceeded to 
organise columns or divisions for special service 
in various directions. On tho 29th of March Sir 
Colin Issued a general order, pointing to the forth¬ 
coming duties of these portions of tho army. The 
bth and 78th regiments were to march from tho 
Alum Bagh to Cawnporc. The artillery at tlio 
Alum Bagh was to bo divided, some to return to 
the camp at Lucknow, the rest to join the 51h regi¬ 
ment. Tho troops to ho left at Ijucknow were to 
be fonned into a division under Sir Hope Grant. 
This was to comprise H.M. 20th, 28th, 33d, 53d, 
90th, .and 93d infantry, the 2d Dragoon Guards, 


three Punjaub regiment* of horse, and various 
detachments of artillery and engineers, with Brig¬ 
adiers W. Campbell and Barker as subordinate 
commanders. Sir Edwiird Lngard was to form 
and command a division to be called the ‘ Azim- 
ghur Field-force,’ to consist of IT.M. 10th regiment, 
various dct.achuic'nts of cavaliw, arlillory, and 
engineers, and whatever troops might at that 
time he in the Aziinghnr district. . i'lie infantry 
of this force was to foian a brigade under Brigadier 
I)ougla.s; and the destination was the district 
from which the force was named—a district, as we 
have lately seen, greatly endangered by the pre¬ 
sence of a large rebel force, linlced, so tirgont 
was the need for aid in that quarter, that Lugard 
started off at once. Another tli vision, for service 
in Rohilcuml, wiis placed under the command of 
General Waljiole. It comprised H.M. 42d, 79th, 
and 93d infantry, two battalions of the Rifle 
Brigade, the 1st Bengal Euro|)oans, two regiments 
of native infantry, II.M. 7th Hussars and !)tli 
Lancers, three regiments of I’unjanb cavalry, the 
Naval Brigade from H.M. steamer SJinnvoii, and 
various detachments of artillery and engineers. 
Everything portended that this division would 
have hot svork before it—hot both in the common 
and the figurative sense ; for the powerful sun of 
the month of April would soon ]iour down on the 
heads of the troojis; while it was quite certain tl)at 
Rohilcund contained a largo number of mutinied 
se])oys, rebel leaders, and desperate men ready fur 
any deeds of violence and anarchy. 

It may here suitably be mentioned, that .Sir 
Colin Campbell’s experience of Oudian warfare 
taught him the iicces.'ity of caution in all attacks 
on the forts with which that province was so fully 
provided. His oflicers would have daslied at iheiii, 
as at other obstacles; but he forh.idc enterprises 
likely to be followed by losses wliich gooil gnus 
might obviate. On the 24tli of March, just when 
tlie army of Oude was about to be broken nj), he 
issued a general order concenihig tlie arrangements 
to be made for attacking such stronghold.s.* 

Quitting Oude for a time, and tr.ansTcrring atten¬ 
tion to tho important and fertile Doab between 
the Ganges and the Jumna, wo shall see that the 
month of March found tliat part of India still 
much distracted by fighting and lawless violence. 
True, Allahabad was in British hands at one 
cud of it, Delhi at the other, Cawnpore and Agra 

* * Tlie coTninatidor-in-i‘l»it'f prohibiia columns from moving to 
tUo attttok uf fui'tH, whoUtev large or small, without at least two 
heavy guti8,.or a heavy gun and a heavy howitzer. If possible, such 
columne should always have mortars also; namely, two and 
two 5j[-inch. .Arrangements arc to be made by the 
gcncral of ordnnnco to insure the presence of a propoiiion of 
heavy guns, howitsioj'B, mortars, and cohorns, at all stations wbero 
Hritish regimenU arc quartered. Wherever thcie is a pos.^iluHty 
of movable columns being organised, tho necessary eJepbjuit and 
bullock draught should be maintained. When an cxj»i<tition 
against a fort is deemed absolutely necessary, and Jica\y omnanfc 
cannot bo obtained, a special reference is to bo made to the ciuef 
of the staff by telegraph. If, however, the st-ation bo reniovtd 
from tho wire, tho general uflicer commandinj; tho uiviHion or 
station must, of course, exercise a discretionary poiver; but the 
comniander4n>chief be);B that it may be recollected, as a principle, 
that, except iu oases of the most absolute ncicsbity, forts are not 
to be attacked w'lth light guns only.’ 
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at intermediate points j. but nevertheless there 
wore numerous bands of rebels roaming abont 
the open country. Whether two or three of these 
towns wore on river-banks just beyond the 
Doab, does not affect the question, which is not 
one of mere geographical nomenclature. 

The Lower Doab was brought more fully than 
before within the influence of military control, by 
the opening of a further portion of the great trunk- 
railway to Puttehpoor, placing that town within a 
few hours’ distance of Allahabad. This opening 
took place on the 25th of March; when Viscount 
Canning, with nearly all the civil officers of the 
last-named city, made the inaugurating journey to 
Futtehpoor, amid the holiday accompaniments of 
flags, triumphal arches, bands of music, feasting, 
and speech-making. Further to the northwest, 
Cawnpore rem.ained a kind of central point, whence 
troops could be sent to quarters where they wei-e 
most needed. A few regiments only were kept 
there, suflBcient to guard against sudden surprises. 
AH the Dritish who entered the place beheld w'ith 
melancholy interest tlio cross erected near the 
terrible well by the men of the 32d, in memory of 
the women and children of that regiment, included 
among the victims of Nona 8alub. 

There was an important town, southwest of 
Cawnpore, which seemed likely to be a scene of 
warfare. During the month of March, it became 
very apparent that Calpee was a spot which would 
speedily require attention on the part of the mili¬ 
tary authorities. When Sir Colin Campbell 
defeated the Gwalior mutineers at Cawnpore, 
many weeks earlier, they fled from that neighbour¬ 
hood. Rumours spread around tliat a considerable 
portion of the defeated force had fled southwest to 
Calpee, fortified themselves there, and called upon 
the neighbouring zemindars for supplies of men 
and money—both of which were forthcoming. 
The truth of this rumour, doubtful for a time, 
became confirmed as the spring advanced. It was 
now certain that rebels in great force occupied 
Calpee, well supplied with artillery and other 
munitions of war, and eagerly watching for a 
chance of making an attack on Cawnpore—should 
that oft-besieged place be left at any time insufla- 
ciently guarded. To what extent Nena Sahib or 
his brothers were connected with this Calpee force, 
was not known. The struggles in and near that 
town belong to a month beyond that to which this 
chapter relate.s. 

The great city of Agra remained peacefully in 
the hands of the British. Occasionally, small 
columns were sent out to attack and disperse 
bodies of mutineers who were working mischief 
in the country districts; but the formidable 
brigades of mutinied regiments were not in that 
quarter. As one instance; on the 11th of March, 
Brigadier Showers found,it necessary to chastise 
some rebels at Bah, in the Agra district. lie set 
forth with two companies of the 8th foot, 400 of 
the Sikh police, two guns, a howitzer, and a 
mortar; and encountered a motley force of 4000 


rebels—comprising throe troops of insurgent 
cavalry, three companies of infantry, and a body 
of escaped conviols. These ruffians had assaulted 
and captured the town of Bah, plundered all the 
houses, carried off the cattle, and murdered some 
of the wealthier inhabitants. This body of rebels 
appeared to have come from the direction of the 
Gwalior territories across the Chumbul. Many 
of their leaders had been in the civil service 
of the Company, but turned rebels when they 
thought rebellion would be more profitable. 
Against these men Brigadier Showers marched 
from Agra. A strange wild contest ensued. 
The enemy did not stand to fight a battle, 
but made use of ravines, rocks, temples, topes, 
and villages as places whence masked attacks 
might be effected. There were no roads there¬ 
abouts, and Showei-s experienced much difficulty 
in struggling through jungles and ravines. 

It was often difficult for the officera in command 
to muster troops enough to put down these bands 
of insui-gents. At one period during the month. 
Colonel Riddell marched out from Minpoorce 
to aid in intercepting fugitives from Lucknow. 
While he was gone, information arrived that 
Etawah was threatened by a large body of 
rebels. No aid being available from Min- 
poorco, a telegraphic message was sent on to 
Futteghur (Furruckabad); and Colonel Seaton 
immediately ordered a regiment of Bengal Euro¬ 
peans to march to the threatened spot. The.se 
minor operations were often very h.ai'assing to 
the troops, who had to march great di,stances, 
and wage contests which did not bring them so 
much glory as a regular siege or a great battle. 
Officers naturally preferred those battle-fields 
which would bring their names in honourable 
form into the official g.azettes; and private soldiers 
tho.se which might earn for some of them the 
Victoria Cross; but many weary months pas.sed 
over some of the corps, during which the troops 
were engaged in harassing pursuit of marauders 
and ruffians whom they heartily despised, and to 
conquer whom brought them very little increase 
of military reputation. 

Speaking generally, it may bo said that, at the 
end of March, the efforts made by tho British 
officers in tho Doab were directed chiefly to 
prevent the escape of rebels across the Ganges 
from Oudo. Ono small force was watching to 
this intent at and near Cawnpore; another was 
in tho Minpoorce district; a third was marching 
down the road from Meerut to Futteghur; while 
two others, under Chamberlain and Coke, were 
endeavouring to control the Gangetic valley 
between Futteghur and Roorkeo. 

Further to the northwest, tho region around 
Delhi was nekrly all in British hands, and the 
city itself wholly so—all fee mutinous regiments 
being far away^ The authorities, after Delhi had 
remained several months peacefully in their 
hands, resolved on the formation of a camel 
corps, under a peculiar system of oiganisatioii. 
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It was completed by the end of March, by a 
native named Lalla Jotee Pershaud, under the 
superintendence of Captain Chalmers, assistant 
commissary-general. The camels, 400 in number, 
■were selected with great care, in the Bikaneer 
district. The drivers were armed each with a 
sword and fusil; and each camel was fitted to 
carry a European soldier if necessary. The 
drivers, equivalent to troopers or cavalry-men, 
were carefully selected froin the natives of Eaj- 
pootana. The purpose in view •w'as to form a 
corps of armed men capable of moving with great 
rapidity to any spot where their services might be 
urgently needed. Lalla Jotee Pershaud was a 
wealthy and influential man ; and it was intended 
to make the officering of the corps such as would 
render it an aceeptablc compliment to friendly 
natives of good position. 

As to the city itself, no semblance of fighting 
Avas presented. The conquest by Sir Archdale 
Wilson, half a year before, bad been so complete, 
that no enemy remained to fight with. The British 
kept jnst sufficient reliable troops in the place to 
defend it from surprise; but the authority was 
mainly transferred to civil commissionor.s, who 
giudually re-established order and reorganised the 
revenue department. The old king still resided 
there, waiting for his time of punishment. A 
.sjiecial tribunal tried and executed a large number 
of rebels. 

A curious struggle of opinions ai-oso on the 
<lucstion—What should be done with Delhi? 
Not only within that city itself, but all over 
India, the controversy was maintained with 
much earnestnesi!. The opinions resolved them¬ 
selves into three varieties—advocating destruction, 
decay, and conservation, respectively. When the 
city was captured, a very gener^ desire was 
expressed, under the influence of fierce indig¬ 
nation, to destroy tho place altogether, leaving 
not one stone upon another to tell where Delhi 
had been—or rather, leaving the stones to tell 
where Delhi had ceased to be. The destructives, 
if these persons may thus bo called, argued that 
Delhi should be extinguished from tho list of 
cities, because it was tho centre of disaffection, 
tho scene of the first and worst stroke levelled at 
British power; that the Mohammedans of India 
would ever tliiuk they had a national rallying- 
point, so long as Delhi remained; and that tho 
dcstniction of this I'allyiug-point would impress 
them with an idea of British power. Tho place 
has a charm for native ears; it is a sign, a symbol, 
a standard, a flag of nationality, the momoiy of 
which should be effaced, as something dangerous 
to the future security of the British * raj.’ Delhi, 
they urged, should be regarded rather as a dynas¬ 
tic than a commercial capital; everything in it 
recalls tho past greatness of a race which had jnst 
been foremost in mutiny. For all these i-easons— 
destroy Delhi. Gradually there arose a second 
party, who suggested decay rather than destruc¬ 
tion. . They said: ‘ Destroy Delhi, and it wbuld 


be perpetually an object of regret to tho followers 
of Islam; but Delhi decayed would excite only a 
feeling of contempt. No tradition of sovereignty 
could attach to a dirty little village in whicli a 
population of pauper Mussulmans, around the 
ruins of old palaces, scrambled for the charity ol' 
a contemptuous traveller.’ They recommended 
that tho European troops at Delhi should be 
removed to Hansi, whera they might bo easily 
accommodated; that the araenal should be re¬ 
moved to Perozpore; or that an entirely new 
European city should be built, lower down the 
Jumna; and that Delhi should thou be left to 
be supported by natives alone, buTdened by a 
special taxation as a punishment for treason— 
this, it was believed, would gradually rob the city 
of all its dignity and importance. But there 
arose a third party, to which, it was vepulod, no 
less a personage than Sir John Lawrence belonged, 
urging the preservation of Delhi. The grounds 
for this advice were many and important. It 
was pointed out, among other things—that Delhi 
is admirably jdacod, geographically and politi¬ 
cally ; that its site was selected by men who 
looked primarily to tho maintenance of power 
in tho norlhwesleru regions of India; that, as p 
commercial entrepot, it is tho point at which tlie 
two great streams of Central Asian trade diverge 
to Calcutta and Bombay; that, as a military can¬ 
tonment, the city commands the’ Jumna at the 
best point for crossing tho river; that it is llie 
most central point from which the marauding 
Qoojurs and Mcewatties could be controlled; that 
tho imperial palace would form an admii-able 
fortress, to be garrisoned by British troops; and 
that the walls, brought at one point within a 
narrower sweep, would keep out jdundcrers and 
protect the magazine. 

Whatever was to be tho course pursued, Delhi 
remained, at the period to wdiich this chapter 
relates, undestroyed. Tho city-wall w’as still 
standing, with tho breaches hastily earthed up; 
all the gates had been closed, except the Cashmere, 
Lahore, and Calcutta Gates, but noftc destroyed; 
tho fractured Cashmere Gate had been replaced 
by a temporary wooden barrier; the Englisii 
church liad been painted and repaired; the 
college, riddled by cannon and musket balls, had 
been converted into a bairack; the raagfizine 
remained as poor Willoughby had left it, lialf 
blown up; and the palace had not suffered very 
materially from the siege. Concerning the prin¬ 
cipal street of the city, an eye-witness AvroUi as 
follows: ‘ The Chandnee Chowk is the only sf leol 
we have seen in India to which the tenn.s of 
descriptive admiration bestowed on Eurojioan 
cities justly apply. If the traveller doc.s not 
examine details too minutely, the elieerful pi('lii- 
resque aspect of the Chandnee Chowk inny I'cniind 
him for a moment of the rarisi.au boulevards. In 
the centre of a spacious street is a double row ol 
well-grown trees, on either .side a broad roadway 
flanked by irregular picturesque buildings. But if 
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•we speak of this street as being in 1858 cheerful, Chowk before the rebellion, it is but as the ghost 

•we can allude only to its architectural structure, of the former life of the place that movm to and 

Neither its associations nor its own present accom- fro. There is the mosque \yhere Nadir Shah sat 

pauiments and accessories are other than gloomy, and witnessed his great massao^i There is the 
Every house has been plundered; and the little Kotwallee or police-station, ■whei’eat were exposed 
show of property, as it begins again under the the bodies of murdered Europeans, and afterwards 
protection of British bayonets slowly to accumu- of their murderers the princes, whom Hodson 
late cannot disguise the ruin which 1857 has slew. In front of this building stand now three large 
created. To a stranger, the population that flow's gibbets, whereon have been already justly executed 
up and down the shinmg street would seem large ; between two and three hundred of those J^'ho 

but to one who saw Delhi and the Chandnee joined in the murder and rapine of the 11th of 



Kootub Mlnar, near Delhi. 


May, and on which more culprits arc destined yet ness, was visible on the countenances of a very 
to pay for their crimes. Everywhere the demean- large percentage of those natives with whom the 
our of the native population is more than respect- British came into contact, telling of discontent or 
ful to the Europeans—it is cringing. Fear possesses of hostile passion. 

every soul. Never was a conquest more thorough Of Rohilcund it is not necessary to say much in 
than is for the present that of Delhi and its neigh- this chapter. The greater part of it still continued, 
bourhood by the British. The present disposition as it had been for nine months, in the hands of the 
of the native mind in Delhi towards us, of terror rebels; and in addition to this, many of the escaped 
and trembling obedience, is one which no Wiseman mutineer regiments from Lucknow had unques- 
can wish permanently to continue. It is a dispo- tionably directed their steps to this province, to 
sition, however, which no wise man will deny that swell the numbers of those who were in arms against 
it was necessary temporarily to create, if the mild the British. General Walpole was sent out against 
uniformity of British rule was ever again to be them with a powerful column; What he achieved, 
a.sserted in Delhi.’ In connection with these we shall see in the proper place, 
observations, it may be stated that the cringing That part of Rohilonnd which constitutes the 
servility of the natives, so manifest at Delhi, was ‘ Hills,’ the group of healthy hill-stations at the base 
by no means so evident in Oude and the Doab. A of the Himalaya, though nearly cut off from corn- 
sullen haughtiness, or perhaps a fierce vindictive- munication with the Jumna regions, maintained 
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itself bravely, never once falling into the hands of 
the armed insurgents. Colonel M'Cansland, military 
commandant ii^ Kumaon, so steadily and watch¬ 
fully maintains British interests in that remote 
hilly province, that he generally detected hostile 
machinations in time to frustrate them. Ho had 
chiefly Goorkhas for troops, Rohilcund rebels for 
opponents; and he seldom failed to baffle and 
defeat those rebels, whether his force were great 
or small. Early in March ho heard that the 
insurgents had sent a detachment to collect 
revenue—that is, to plunder—at Sitargnnje, a 
place twenty-five miles from his camp at Huld- 
wauee. He determined to surprise them; and 
although tho success was not so great as he could 
have wished, through the unexpected absence of 
tlie larger part of the enemy’s force, still those who 
were mot with wore speedily vanquished. He 
intrusted the enterprise to Captain Baugh, who 
commanded tho Nepaul Contingent in the Kumaon 
brigade. Baugh started off on the evening of tho 
3(1, taking with him about 220 horse and foot, and 
two mountain howitzers. To expedite matters, 
ho mounted his infantry and artUlcry on elephants; 
hut during the night his progress was retarded 
‘by an elephant cariying one of the mountain 
liowifzci’S falling sick.’ Arriving at Sitargunje 
early in the morning of the 4th, he found that the 
main body of rebels had departed on the preceding 
day to a village about six miles distant. Most of 
those remaining were within tho government 
tehscel, a high building forty or fifty yards square; 
and these did not fight; they fell or escaped as 
their individual luck determined. Captain Baugh 
brought away from tho place whatever he thought 
uiiglit be most useful. Finding that the main 
body of the insurgents, under Fuznl Huq, num¬ 
bered not less than 6000 men, with six guns, he 
did not deem it prudent to march after them 
with his little force to Buttorec, the village where 
they were on that day encamped, about midway 
between Huldwanee and Bareilly. 

The Punjaub and Sirhind continued to be nearly 
free from anarchy. Yet there were symptoms 
which, if left unattended to, might have led to 
evil. The 4th regiment Bengal native cavalry, 
one of the last remaining links in that fine army, 
was disarmed and unhorsed at Vmballa during the 
month of March, After ten months of faithfulness, 
amid the treachery of so many Of their compatriots, 
these troopers at length exhibited a tendency to 
iusubordination, not safdy to be overlooked. In 
the Punjaub generally the movements of troops 
were very frequent and rapid, shewing that the 
authorities were well on the alert. Wishing to 
obtain a healthy military station west i of tho 
Indus, the brigadier in command Jaid the founda¬ 
tion of Campbellpore—a station named in honour 
of the commander-in-chief. This custom w'as 
often adopted in India: witness Jacobabad and 
Sleemanabad. 

One of the most instructive facts brought to 
light, during the wars of the mutiny, was the 


ardour with which some of the natives of India 
joined in waging battle with others. During the 
first and second Sikh wars, the sepoys of the 
Bengal native army unquestionably fought heroic¬ 
ally against the Sikhs, winning battles in a way 
that excited tho admiration of their British oflicers. 
And now the Sikhs shewed themselves equally 
willing to aid the British against the sepoys, and 
equally able to vanquish them in the field. Two 
inferences may legitimately he drawn from this— 
that success depended rather on the British officers 
than on tho kind of troops whom they com¬ 
manded ; and that the maintenance of an army 
formed of any one nation in India is not so safe 
as the admixture of nationalities, each to act as a 
check upon the other. The subject is adverted to 
in this jdaco, because the month of March wit¬ 
nessed the return of the Guides to Peshawur, and 
the honours that marked that event. It will be 
remembered* that this celebrated corps, chosen 
among the Punjaubees for their activity and intel¬ 
ligence, consisted of two small regiments, one of 
infantry and one of cavalry; that they made an 
extraordinary march of 750 miles, from Peshawur 
to Delhi, ill the hot weather of June 1857; and 
that they served most gallantly in the operations 
against that city during the autumnal months. 
They remained until February in and near Delhi, 
and then returned to their native country. Major- 
general Cotton, commanding in the Peshawur 
division, made a point of giving the gallant 
fellows an honorary reception. He caused all the 
troops in the Peshawur cantonment to be paraded 
on the 16lh of March. On the approach of tho 
Guides to the parade-ground, the assembled troops 
saluted and the guns fired; the major-general 
delivered an address; a feu de joie and an ordnance 
salute of twenty guns followed; and the Guides 
marched past him in full military array. Captain 
Battyo, who had commanded the cavalry portion 
of the force, was killed almost immediately on the 
arrival of the Guides at Delhi; but Captain Daly 
lived to return. Cotton addressed Daly and his 
companions first, welcoming them back to Pesh¬ 
awur ; and then he addressed the Peshawur force 
generally, telling them of the wonderful mardi 
which the Guides had made nine months before, 
and of their deeds at Delhi. ‘ Within thi-ee hours 
after reaching Dellii, the Guides engaged tlie 
enemy, and every one of their officere was 
wounded. For nearly four months, officers and 
men were almost constantly in action, sometimes 
twice a day. They took 600 men to Delhi, and 
received 200 recruits during the siege. Not one 
man deserted to the enemy or from the corps; but 
no less than 350 were killed and wounded, and 
120 fell to rise no more. I need not dwell on 
their separate deeds of valour, their general actions, 
their skirmishes, or their single combats; but as 
a specimen of the spirit that animated the corps, 
I will mention that a mere boy, Singh by name, 

• Cliaii. xiv; p. 234. 
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bore a wonnded European soldier of fhe 
battle.’ 

In connection with > this subject, it may be 
remarked that the personal character of the 
British officers has tdways exercised a very notable 
influence over the native troops of India. In 
Brigadier Hodgson’s (pinions on the Indian 
Army, an anecdote is related, illustrative of the 
power posse.ssed ■ over the sepoys by any com¬ 
mander whoso prowess and genius they had 
learned to value. A native oflicer, speaking to 
him of events which he had himself witnessed, 
said: ‘ During the campaign against the Mahrattas, 
in the year 1804, we made a tremendous forced 
march of 64 miles in 30 hours, and surprised 
Ilolkar and his cavalry at Furruckabad, and 
routed them with great slaughter. AVc had 
inarched 2fl0 miles in 13 days. The troops had 
been upon very short commons for some time; 
and you, sir, know what a tyrant a hungiy belly 
is. Tho scpahccs (sepoys) began to be very loud 
in their grumblings, and expressed their discontent 
pretty freely. This was reported. A short time 
afterwards, Lick Sahib Bahadoor (Lord Lake) was 
observed riding past the column eating dry pulse. 
This fact s]>read rapidly through the ranks; and 
from that moment, not the whisper of a murmur 
W!is heaid. I believe, sir, had a man grumbled 
after that, he would have run the risk of being 
put to death by his companions—such was the 
lovo and veneration the sepabees had for Lick 
Sahib Bahadoor.’ 

Some of the half-savage mountain tribes of 
Peshawnr and the Afghan frontier gave occasional 
(rouble; but neither there nor in Sindc were tho 
autliorities prevented from sending reinforcements 
to the more troubled provinces. In connection 
with Sinde, it may be mentioned that Mr Frere, 
commissioner of tliat province, communicated a 
singular document to Lord Elphinstone, governor 
of the Bombay presidency. It was not directly 
connected with the mutiny or its instigators; but 
was nevertheless deemed important by Mr Frere, 
as illustrating phases of Hindoo character con¬ 
cerning which Europeans know so little. The 
information was given by Mr Macdonald, deputy- 
collector of Larkhana, in his weekly digest under 
diite 2<Ub of March. Wo teanscribc it in a foot¬ 
note.* 

* ‘ A circumstance well worthy of note luis taken place during 
the last week; it calls for remark, inasmuch as It exposes tlie 
peculiar superstitions of the Hindoo shopkeepers of this country, 
in the talooka of nusoorabad, Itelow tho hills which form the 
western boundary of Sinde, and not far south of tho Jaghlre of 
Oliybeo Klian, tko Sirdar of the Chandia tribe, there stands the 
ancient and still important town of Hamal. It is sitnated on a 
mound close to the great Western Trunk-road, which runs from 
the town of Dost Alice, in Kumbur, to that of Gool Mahomed 
Luggaree; this part of the country is annually flooded by the hill- 
torrents, and for this reason all the towns are built on eminences, 
and surrounded by strong bunds. About twelve months ago, a 
certain shopkeeper of the town wont out to Ids field with his 
ilonitoy to work. On returning in tho evotung he loaded the asts, 
and was proceeding homewards, when the animal fell down and 
died. The Hindoos of that town consider that if, through any 
luati's carelessness, the death of a beast of burden is caused, that 
man must make a pilgrimage to the town of flarrainsir, a few 
miles south of Lueput, in the Bunn of Kutch, and there, shaving 
his head ami performiir; other numerous ceremonies, expiate Ids 


We ihi^ iiow conveniently turn our attention to 
'^Central ladia—that tegion, south of the Jumh^ in 
wMoh Mahrattas and Bnndelas Js^re so>ti>ong. 
We have stated in former ohapteil’ that Sir Hugh 
Bose, a distinguished Bombay officer, was placed 
in command of various raiments and detachments 
known collectively as the ‘Central India Field- 
force.’ Ho was gradually working his way north¬ 
ward to the notorious city of Jhansi, defeating 
rebels everywhere on his road. On the 4th of 
March, Sir Hugh Rose was enabled to tel*®raph 
tho following news, from his camp at Peeplia: 
‘ Yesterday, the troops under my command forced 
tho pass of Mudenpore, after a short but very 
vigorous resistance. The troops, British and native, 
behaved gallantly. The pass is extremely strong, 
and the enemy suiRired severely. They numbered 
about 4000 or 6000 Pathans and Bundelas, and 600 
or 700 sepoys of the 62d and other regiments. I 
sent Major Orr in pursuit; and he cut up 60 or 60 
rebels, of whom a large proportion were sepoys. 
Tho enemy are scattered in every direction. They 
have abandoneil the little fortress of Seraj, a fort 
or arsenal which is the property of the Rajah 
of Shagurh, in which I shall have a small force 
to keep up my communication with Saugor. I am 
now in communication with my first brigade 
(under Brigadier Stuart) at Chendaree, and this 
gives me command of the whole of the country uji 
to .Thansi, with tho exception of two or throe 
forts, wliiclr I can take.’ About a week later, ho 
sent news to Bombay that the capture of the pasi; 
of Mndenporo—on the line of hills which separated 
the British district of S.augor fi’om the little state 
of Shagurh—and the defeat of tho rebels on the 
3d, had produced advantages far exceeding those 
at first anticipated by him. Tho rebels had .suc¬ 
cessively abandoned several strongholds which 
they had pos.sessed—first the fort of Seraj, witii 
four guns, a rude manufactory for powder, shot 
and shell, carriagos and tents; then the town and 
fort of Murrowra, with a triple lino of defences; 
then the town and fort of Multhoiie; next the pass 

fault. Consequently, when this unfortunate man returned home 
and reported the death of the donkey, he was at once told that, 
unless fa e immediately made the requi^te pilgrimage to Narrainsir, 
and there expiated his fault, they would neither cat nor drink 
with him, nor bold any intercourse whatever with him. As tho 
poor man thousbt tho ass’s death was in no way brought about 
by any fault of his, be appealed to the punchayets (Hindoo jqrics 
of five persons each) of Larkhana, Guerrilla, and Kuinhar, other 
large towns In (he Larkhana district. They returned answer 
that the punchayet of Hamal was wrong in its decision, and 
that they acquitted the man of all blomo as to the cause of tho 
ass's deaUi. A controversy was at once raised throughout this 
part of tho country, and it ended in all the punohayet<) of the 
towns of the Ratcha country riding with the punchayet of Hamul, 
and the punchayets of the towns on the plain near the river 
taking part with Larkhana. Tlie dispute came to a clim:ix 
during the past week, when the Larkhana punchayet, in the 
name and acting for tho minor towne near the river, Issued a 
notice that tho liin^oos of these towng.lP^d no longer associate 
with, nor have any intereonrae with of Hamal, Ghybee 
Dhcrah, and other towns of the Katcha country. This challenge 
wos at once accepted, and the punchayets of the Katcha country 
issued a countermottce, forbidding all Hindoos of their towns to 
hold interccrirse wltih those of the district towns above mentioned; 
marriages before agreed upon have been broken off, agencies 
broken up, iiartnorships dissolved, and even the ties of relationship 
are no longer binding. To such an extent do the supewtitious 
feelings of these men act upon their social conduct.' 
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of Ooonall; then the pass and toira of Homt; and 
lastly, tho fort of Oomcl Garh. As all the passes 
had been fortified and bjurrioaded, their precipitate 
abandonment liy the rebels -was fortunate for Sir 
Hugh. Another result was the ooenpation by him 
of tho hitherto independent district of Shagnrh; 
tlio rajah having joined the rebels, Sir Robert 
Hamilton and Sir Hugh Rose resolved to punish 
him by ‘annexing’ his small territoiy, or at least 
occujiying it until instructions could be received 
from Calcutta. Accordingly, on the 10 th of March, 
tho British flag was hoisted at Murrowra, in 
Sliagurh, in presence of Rose’s second brigade, 
under a salute of twenty-one* guns. Tho encamp¬ 
ment of the brigade at this time w'as about twenty- 
ftvo miles from Jhansi. Rose and Hamilton wore 
well on the alert; for Balia Sahib, brother of the 
Nona, was at that time heading an army of rabble, 
and levying contributions in various parts of 
Bundclcnnd. What troops this rebel had with 
him, was not clearly known; but it was found 
tliat the Rajah of Chuanporc had been mulcted 
by liim of seven lacs of rupees; and the Rajah of 
Churkarec, resisting a similar demand, had had 
his town destroyed by fire, and was compelled to 
lake refuge in his fort. Mr Came, British resident 
in Churkaree, narrowly escaped capture at the 
hands of the rebels. 

While Rose was thus engaged, Brigadier Stuart, 
with the first brigade of the Central India Field- 
force, was clearing out various rebel haunts 
in districts lying southward of Jhansi. On the 
morning of the 6th of March, Stuart’s column or 
))rigado set out from his camp near the Cliendarec 
furl, and marched si.K or eight miles to Khook- 
wasas, a fort near which a large body of rebels 
were assembled. The route being through a thick 
jungle nc.arly tho whole distance, the S.'ith and 
stitli regiments advanced cautiously, in skirmish¬ 
ing order. Arriving at a small pass near the 
fort, Stuart found that the enemy had barricaded 
the road, .and lined the hills on either side with 
niatcblock-mcn. The engineers soon cleared away 
the b-ai-ricadcs; while a small party of tho 8Cth 
rnsbed up the hills and dislodged the matchlock- 
men. Shortly afterwards, however, it was ascer¬ 
tained that the chief body of the enemy had taken 
up a position behind the wall of an enclosure about 
a mile from Gio fort. The fi6th dashed forwards 
<0 gain this enclosure; two of the oiffiicers, Lieu- 
icnant Lewis and Captain Keating, climbed to its 
top before any of their men, and jumped down 
into tho interior of the enclosure. The troops soon 
cleared out the cnelosuro, and then pursued their 
operations ■ against the fort itself. Working his 
way steadily onwards, defeating and expelling 
bodies of insurgents from neighbouring villages, 
Stuart was at tetigth enabled, on the 17th, to 
capture the fort of Cheaidaree itself. This place, 
situated in Malwah, about a hundred miles from 
Cwalior, is in a district which was assigned by 
Scindia in 1844, according to agreement with tho 
British government, to assist in the maintenance 


of the Gwalior Odntingent The fort—consisting of 
a strong rampart of sandstone, flanked by circular 
towers, and crowning a high hill—was in the hands 
of insurgents at the date now under notice; and it 
was Brigadier Stuart’s duty to capture it. After 
cannonading on the evening of the 16th, he formed 
a practicable breach in the walls, and resolved 
to take the idace by assault on the following 
morning. This ho did very effectually. The 
25th and 86th regiments, by an impetuous rush, 
carried everything before them. Captain Keating 
was severely wounded whilst foremost with the 
storming-party. The enemy mostly escaped, on 
account of the simple failure of a letter. On 
tho preceding evening, the brigadier received a 
message informing him that Captain Abbott was 
within available distance with a considerable body 
of irregular cavaliy; and in return a letter was 
despatched to Abbott, requesting him to gallop 
forward and invest the north side of the fort. This 
letter did not reach Abbott in time; and as a con¬ 
sequence, there M’as no obstacle to the escape of 
the rebels northward. All the guns, eight of iron 
and two of brass, were taken. 1'he foft was given 
up to the keeping of one of Bcindia’s lieutenants 
or soubahs, in friendly relation with the British ; 
and tho inhabitants of the town resumed their 
peaceful avocations, apparently glad to get rid of 
the presence of the rebels. 

Stuart’s operations at Chendareo greatly facili¬ 
tated the advance of Sir Hugh Rose towards 
Jhansi. He marched on, witli tlie second brigade 
of his Central India Field-force, and reached tliat 
blood-stained city on the 21st of March. He gave 
a sketch of liis operations from the 20th to the 
25th in the following brief telegraphic form: ‘ On 
the 20th my cavalry invested as much as possible 
the fort and town of Jhansi. The next day the 
rest of my force arrived. The rebels have fortified 
the walls of the town, and, shutting themselves 
u)( in tho town and fort, have not defended the 
advanced position of Jhansi. The ranee h.as left 
her palace in the town, and has goqe into the fort. 
The rebel garrison numbers about 1500 sepoys, of 
whom 600 are cavalry, and 10,000 Bundelas, with 
30 or 40 cannon. Their position is strong; but I 
have occupied two good positions, one a breaching, 
the other a flanking one. I have been delayed by 
the want of a plan of Jhansi, and consequently 
have been obliged to make long and repeated 
reconnaissances. I opened a flanking fire, vertical 
and horizontal, yesterday (the 26th), and hope to 
open a breaching fire to-morrow, or at latest the 
next day,’ We shall sec in a later page that Sir 
Hugh completely succeeded in his assaull, c.arly in 
April. 

The present maybe a proper place in which to 
advert to a matter which greatly agitated the 
public mind from time to time, both in England 
and India—namely, the conduct of the insurgents 
towards those of the British who unfortunately 
fell into their power. Jhansi was one of the 
stations in respect to which horror was most 
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distressingly expressed. TUe morbid taste for 
horrors engendered by the incldesis of the Eevtdt' 
gave rise to many exaggerations. The terrible news 
from Delhi, Cawnpore, Jhansi, and other idaces, 
during the early months of the struggle, produced 
mischief in two ways; it created a demand 
for indiscriminate sanguinary vengeanee; and it 
])roduced a tendency, not only to believe, but to 
e-xaggerate, all rumoura of atrocities as committed 
by the natives. In England as well as at Calcutta, 
controversies almost of a fierce character arose 
on these points; the advocates on one side treat¬ 
ing it as a point of honour to believe the tragedies 
in their worst form ; while those on tlie other, in 
bitter terms demanded proof that the rumours were 
true. It was extremely difficult to disprove any 
statements concerning atrocities committed; for 
in most cases there were no Europeans left behind 
to give trustworthy testimony. Circumstances 
became known, during the progress of the military 
operations, which led to an inference that, though 
inhuman slauglitcr of innocent persons unques¬ 
tionably took place soon after Delhi fell into the 
hands of tbe insurgents, it was not preceded by so 
uuieh of hideous lyarbavity towards the women and 
children as hiid at first been reported and btdieved. 
It also became more and more evident, as time 
advanced, that many of the inscriptions on the 
w.all of the slaughter-room at Cawnpore must have 
been written after tlic departure or death of the 
hapless persons whoso writing they professed to 
be, by some one who fiiilcd to sec the cniclty of 
the hoax he was perpetrating. This subject is 
adverted to in the i)resont place, because the month 
of March lightened a little (he terrible severity of 
the story of Jhansi, one of (hose which made a 
di.stressiiig impre.ssion on the public mind. It Avill 
be remembered * that, early in June of the preced¬ 
ing year, the British at Jhansi, upwards of fifty in 
number, were all put to dcalli by the insurgents, 
acting at the instigation of a woman, the ranee or 
chicflaineis of Jhansi; the destruction w'as so coni- 
jdete, (hat no European was left to tell the true 
incidents. Nine months afterwards, in the montli 
of March, some of the English newspapers in 
India gave a detail of revolting indignities said to 
have been inflicted on the females of the party at 
Jhansi—greatly adding to the di.stre.ss already felt 
by the relatives of the murdered persons. Jhansi 
had by that time been restored to British rule; 
and Captain Pinkney, superintendent of Jhansi, 
Jaloun, and Chendaree, determined to ascertain 
how far (lie real facts could bo got at. After a 
diligent inquiry in various quarters, ho arrived at 
a belief that the massacre, however barbarous, 
had not been deepened in atrocity by the frightful 
circumstances put forth in the newspapers. The 
truth appeared to him to he as follows : Wlieu the 
British in the fort w'ere unable longer to hold out 
through want of food, they surrendered to the 
rebels, who swore that they would spare all thcii- 

* cbap. *1., p. I'a 


Jivis. Ho Boowsr, however* w«f 0 the fort-gates 
(^>ened, than (ho rabels entered, bound the men, 
and took them as well as the women and children 
to a place outside the city-walls o|]3ed the Jokun 
Bagh. Here the men were jilacea in one group, 
and the women and chUdren in another. The 
rebels and the ranee’s anned servants then 
murdered all the men. Major Skene being tlie first 
cut down by the jail darogah, one Bukshisli Ali. 
After this the women and children were put to 
death with sw’ords and spears, The dead bodies 
were stripped, and left two days in the Jokun 
Bagh, wlien they were all thrown into a neigh¬ 
bouring stream. Shortly after the w'riting of 
Captain Pinkney’s report, a letter was sent to (In^ 
supremo government by Sir Robert Hamilton, 
political agent in Central India, in which a few 
of the facts wore somewhat difterently stated. 
According to his account, when the uuhajipy 
Euro])caus reached the Jokun Bjigh, ‘they were 
stopped on tho roadside under some trees. Tliey 
were accompanied by a crowd of mutinous sc|)oys, 
irregular .sowars, disaflceteil police, fanatic Mussul¬ 
mans, men in the service of tho ranee, inhabitants 
of tlie town, and rabble. Here Bukshisli Ali, Jail 
darogah, called out: “ It is tho re.ss.ahlar’s order tliat 
all should he killed and immediately cut down 
Captain (Major) Skene, to whom he was indehled 
for his situation under government. An iiidLs- 
criminate slaughter of the men, women, and 
ciiildrcn th,cu commenced; all were mercilessly 
destroyed, and their bodies left strewn about the 
road, where they remained until tho third daj’, 
when, by permission of the same rcssaldar, they 
were all buried in two gravel-pits close by.’ Exe¬ 
crable as this was, it was far less harrowing than 
the iicw.spapcr narratives which had given ri.sc to 
the investigation. Captain Pinkney ascertained 
that the total number of Europeans thus barbar¬ 
ously murdered was sixty-seven, of whom just 
about one half were women and ehildrcn. Sir 
Robert Hamilton caused the ground around tho 
two gravel-pits to be cleared, and an enclosing wall 
to bo built; he and ali the other officials, on a selected 
day, attended a funeral-service at tho spot, delivered 
by the llev. Mr Schwahe, chaplain to the station ; 
and he also planned the erection of an obelisk. 
Strange that India should become the ground for 
so many obelisks and crosses erected in raemoiy of 
Euroi>eans ruthlessly murdered by natives. One 
hundred and two years before, in 175C, Suraj-u 
Dowlah, after conquering Calcutta from tho Com¬ 
pany’s servants, drove a hundred .and forty-six 
adult Europeans, on a sultry Jnno evening, into a. 
dungeon only twenty feet square; and of tlio.'^^e 
miserable creature^ a hundred and twenty-three 
died during tho night, of heat, thirst, pressure, 
suffocation, and tnadnc.ss. An obelisk was after- 
ward.s set up, to mark this terrible ‘ Black Hole of 
Calcutta.’ And now, in tho middle of the nine¬ 
teenth centmy, the English again found themselves 
engaged in erecting these damning memoriids of 
native brutality, at Cavrapore and at Jhansi. . 
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Leav^ug JbA^ei aud its mcHirni^I vec<414ptioQSrfot‘ 
a while, we pass over from the Mahratta territories 
into R^jpootana; where numerous petty chieftains 
kept the teriPitory in a state of mueh agitation. 
There w-ere scarcely any of the mutinied Bengal 
regiments in that part of India; but the Kotsdi 
Contingent, and other auxiliary corps which had 
revolted, sided with some of the chieftains in 


h(«tilities against the Brit&b. So &r as concerns 
the operations of the month of March, those of 
the Kotah insurgents w^ the chief that call for 
attention. Wo have in former pages alluded to a 
‘Rajpootana Field-force,’ formed of several regi¬ 
ments sent up from Bombay. The first division 
of this force set forth from Nuseerabad on the 
10th of March, for service against Kotah. It 
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consisted of II.M. 95th foot, a wing of the 83d, 
the 10th Bombay infantry, the Sinde horse, and 
some liorso and foot artillery. Siege-material of 
formidable character accompanied the column ; 
comprising eighteen field-pieces, of which ten were 
8-inch mortars and howitzera, and an immense 
supply of ammunition. Tlie second division, that 
slarted on tho following day, consisted of Il.M. 
T2d foot, a wing of the 83d, tho 1st Bombay 
Lancei-s, a mountain train. Brown’s battery, and 
an engineering corps. The 8th Hussars, with 
detachmciils of horse and foot artillery, were 
afterward-s to join the columns. Several of the 
guns in the siege-train wei-e drawn by elephants. 
Brigadici’-gcneral LawTence accompanied this 
field-force, but only in a political capacity; tho 
military command was held by General Ro^rts. 
Tbe conquest of Kotah was looked forward to as a 
diflacult enterprise, not only from tho force of the 
enemy in men aud guns, but from the peculiar 
position of the town its,elf. Kotah is bounded by 
the deep river Chumbul on one side, and by a lake 
on .the other; and there was a m-obability that 


I batferles would have to he erected on the opposite 
j aide of the river. Tlie approach to it by land from 
Nuseerabad was also beset by many obstacles. It 
would be necessary (o traverse the Moknudurra 
Pass, a long and narrow valley between two 
parallel ranges of hills, easily rendered formidable 
by a small number of men. It was altogether .a 
larger aud more iinporlant operation than the 
conquest of the numerous petty forts with wliieli 
Rajpootana abounded. Many persons in India 
thought that those forts might safely be left to 
themselves; since the hill-cliieftaius were more 
frequently incited by hostility towards each oilier 
than towards the British, and since it was very litile 
better than a waste of power to punsuc them into 
the wilds jand jungles which intersect tlint part of 
India. One favourable circumstance in connection 
with Kotah was, that the rajah was failldul, aud as 
much opposed as the British to the insurgents. 

The middle of tho month was occujiied by the 
march of Roberts’s force from Nu-seerabad, over a 
difficult country. Surmounting all obstacles, the 
general arrived at Kotah on the 22d of March, 
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and encamped a mile or two distant, on the north 
bank of tho Chumbul The rebels were in posses¬ 
sion of the south bank, having with them a power¬ 
ful array of guns, many of large calibre. The fort, 
the palace, and half the city, were held by the 
rajali, with Eajpoots and troops from Kcrowlie. 
On the 25th, a portion of the British, about 300 in 
number, under Major Hcatley, crossed the river, to 
aid the rajah at a critical moment. The rebels had 
that morning made a desperate attempt to escalade 
the walls, and drive the rajah’s troops into their 
only remaining stronghold, the castle; but this 
attempt was frustrated; had it succeeded, the 
rebels would have commanded the ferry over tho 
river. Portions of H.M. 83d, and of the Bombay 
troops, formed the small force which crossed the 
river on the 25th. Two days afterwards, 600 men 
of H.M. 9,5111, with two 9-pounders, crossed over. 
On the 3()th General Roberts was able to announce 
by telegraph, ‘I this day assaulted tho town of 
Kotah with complete success, and comparatively 
trifling loss. No officer killed. The whole town 
is in my possession.’ Upwards of fifty guns were 
captureel. The victory was gained by a clever 
flank-movement, which turned the enemy’s 
position, and rendered their defences useless. This 
was a point in tactics which the rebels seldom 
attended to sufficiently; they repeatedly lost battles 
by allowing their flanks to be turned. 

Eastward of the Mahratta and Rajpoot terri¬ 
tories, there were isolated bodies of insurgents in 
the Saugor regions, between the Jumna on the 
north and Nagpoor on the south. But General 
Whitlock, with a field-force gathered from the 
Jladras presidency, kept these rebels under some 
control. His movements, however, scarcely need 
record here. 

Tho South Mahratta country kept up just so 
much disturbance as to demand the vigilant atten¬ 
tion of the authorities, without exciting any serious 
apprehension. In the month of March there was 
much of this disturbance, near the frontier between 
the two presidencies of Bombay and Madras, at 
Bclgaum. On the one side, the Bombay govern¬ 
ment ofl'ered a large reward for the apprehension 
of three brothel's, rebel leadens. Baba Desaee, 
Nena Desaee, and Hunmunt Desaee; while the 
governor of the Madras presidency put in force 
a disarming statute on his side of the frontier. 
One of the leaders, Hunmunt Desaee, after many 
contests, was driven, with the wives and families 
of others among the insui-gents, into a tower on 
the summit of a peak in the Coonung range; it 
was a one-storied structure, with a ladder l^ing 
to an entrance trap-door. Such towers had been 
u.scd by the military police in that range, and 
Hunmunt defended himself here as long as he 
could. There were other traitors in this part of the 
country. Towards the close of March, Mr Manson, 
one of the Company’s civil servants, obtained 


a clue to a conspiracy in which several natives 
—Naga Ramchundor, Balia Bhoplay, Bhow Shrof 
Chowdry, and others—were concerned; having 
for its object tho collecting of guns unknown to 
the British authorities, and the inciting of other 
natives to acts of rebellion. One of these men was 
the chief of Jamkhundie, one a money-lender, and 
two others were Brahmins. The money-lender 
■w'as supposed to have assisted the mutineers of 
Kolaporc with pecuniary means for carrying on 
their operations. By lodging these mischief-makers 
in safe keeping at Belgaum and Satara, prepara¬ 
tory to a trial, the authorities checked an incipient 
disturbance. 

This little patch of country, inhabited to a con¬ 
siderable extent by the southera Mahrattas, was 
the only part of the Bombay presidency soutli 
of the city itself -which was in any anxiety con¬ 
cerning the proceedings of the insurgents. And 
indeed, northward of the city, there were no 
manifestations of rebellion short of the region."! 
around Gujorat and Rajpootana; where even 
those who were disposed to be peaceful found 
themsdves embarrassed and imperiled by the 
turbulence of their neighbours. In Gujerat, Sir 
Richmond Shakospear commenced and stradily 
carried on a gener.al disarming of the population ; 
the Guicowar or native sovereign cordially assisted 
him, and the two together collected many guns 
and thousands of stands of arms. As to the Madras 
presidency, it w'as quite at peace. From Cuttack 
in the nor^ to Travancorc in the south, there were 
no rebellicnu raiments, and few chieftains who 
ventured to endanger their safety by disputing the 
British ‘raj.’ In the Nagpoor and Saugor terri¬ 
tories, belonging rather to the Bengal than to tlic 
Madras presidency, the elements of convulsion 
surged occasionally, but not to a very alarming 
e.xtcnt. The Nizam’s country -was troubled in a 
way which shows how desirable it is that orientals 
should not be tempted by anarchy or weakness in 
the governing power. Tho regular troops were 
moderately steady; but tho news of mutiny else¬ 
where excited all the turbulent elements of tho 
Deccan. Robber chieftains and city ruffians rose, 
not so much against the British, as against any 
who had property to lose. Tho town of Mulgatc, 
held by a chieftain who commanded a motley 
band of Rohillas and Arabs, resisted the Nizam’s 
authority for some time; but it fell, and the 
leaders were taken prisoner. 

This chapter will have shewn that,* when the 
last day of March arrived, the attention of the 
military authorities in India was chiefly directed 
to those districts which had Azimghur, Bareilly, 
Oalpee, and Jhansi for their chief cities, and which 
swarmed with large bodies of rebels ready to 
make a desperate' resistance. It was left for the 
months of April and May to develop the strategic 
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So frequent is tlie mention, in till matters relating to 
tlie local government of India, of ‘covenanted’ and 
‘ iincovenanted’ service, and so peouliar the duties of 
those covenanted servants who bear or bore the title of 
‘collectors’—tliat it may'bo well to sketch briefly the 
Company’s remarkable system, so far ns it refers to those 
two subjects. The collectors and magistrates suffered 
much and braved much during the mutiny, owing to their 
peculiarly intimate relations with the natives; and their 
duties deserve on that account a little attention in the 
jjresent work. For many reasons it will be desirable, as 
in the volume generally, to adopt the past tense in speaking 
of this system—tearing in mind, however, that the system 
was fully in operation during the mutiny, oxcejrt when 
the olHcials were actually driven away from their districts. 

‘Covenanted’ and ' Vneen'enanted’ fiervicc .—The ‘ser¬ 
vices’ supported by the East India Company were of 
four kinds—civil, military, naval, and ecclesi.istical. The 
military has already been frequently noticed ; the Company 
supported a military force of something near throe hundred 
thousand men, involving various engagements on the one 
hand with the British crown, and on the other with native 
jiriuees. The naval service was limited to a force of about 
sixty vessels and five thousand men, employed chiefly in snr- 
veyiiig, coast-guarding, mail-convcy.ance, and the prevention 
of jiiracy. 'The ccclcsia,stical service, maintained by the 
Company for their own servants only, consisted of three 
Cliurch of England bishops, about* a hundred and forty 
Protestant clergymen, three Homan Catholic bishops, and 
about eighty Roman Catliolic priests. . Tlio Protestants 
wen; liberally supported; the lioman Catholics .simjily 
received a grant, in aid of large)' fiuxls to he derived by 
lliOQ from other quarters. But it was the civil service 
that constituted the most remarkable featuie-in the Com¬ 
pany's organisatio!), embracing Jill the persons engaged in 
tlic collcclinii of revenue or the adnjinistration of justice. 

The civil service wfis of two kinds, eovenanted and 
nncovenanted. The uueovenanted civil servants were very 
much like employes in other countries, p)iid reasonably for 
their sei-vices, but having no peetjliar privilegas — no 
lieclared provision for life, no claim to promotion by 
seniority, ilo stiimlated furlough or leave of abseiiee, no 
elaiimablc imnsion. Tlioy comprised Europeans, Eurasians 
or half-castes, and natives. Subordinate duties, fiswil and 
judicial, were intrusted to them, according to their range 
of ability and supposed honesty, as judged by the local 
governments. Tho Europeans in this class were chiefly 
persons who had gone out to India in some other capacity, 
or were sons of officers already in service in India. The 
European and Eurasian nncovenanted servants barely reached 
three thousand in number. The class was mainly composed 
of natives—Mohammedans more generally than Hindoos. 
The employment of natives as nncovenanted servants of 
tlic Company was commenced by Lord William Bentinck 
(1828 to 1835), and steadily increased nnder other 
governors-geuoral ; insomuch that the judicial adminis- 
Iratiou of the lower courts fell almost wholly into the 
hands of natives. The hnmhlor offices in the revenue 
department were also filled by them. A few of tho 
nncovenanted servants received salaries ranging from £500 
to £800 per annum; but in the greater number of instances 
the lunount wa.s far lower. 

Tho covenanted servants comprised nominated or favoured 
TKrsons who, after receiving a special education in the 
Company’s seminary at Hailoyhury, wore subjected to 
exa)uiiiation in England, and then sent out to India at 
the Company’s expense. They entered into a covenant, 
prescribed by ancient custom, ‘That they shall obey all 
orders; that they shall discharge all debts; and that they 
shall treat the natives of India well.’ Until 1863 (when 


a system of public competition was establidied by tho 
charter granted to the Company in that year), the appoint¬ 
ment of persons to this favoured service was wholly in the 
patronage of the directors. After a certain amount of tuition 
and examination, the young men (‘ writers,’ as they were 
snmctime.s called) were conveyed to India, where they pur¬ 
sued farther studies, chiefly in oriental languages, at Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay. While so studying, they received 
an ‘ out-of-eraploy allowance.’ At length they commenced 
employment .as ‘assistants’ to magistrates and collectors 
in country districts, as soon a.s they jiossessed a certain 
amount of knowledge of vernacukir languages, criminal 
law, and revenue law. Their daily duties were p.artly 
magisterial, partly fisciU. After some years’ practice, the 
assistant was competent for promotion. He became col¬ 
lector or m.agistrate of a district, under regulations differing 
in the different presidencies. In Bengal, the offices Jg, 
judge, magistrate, and collector were held by three diflbmlt '* 
jiCT-sons, all ‘covemauted;’ in the other presidencies tho 
offices of magistrate and collectr)r were held by the sanie 
person; in the ‘non-regulation provincc.s’ (Punjaub, 
K'.agpoor, Sinde, &a), all three offices were held by one 
person. The local government hn*l a voice in the selection 
of persons to fill these offices; but the principle of pro- 
niiition by seniority was extensively acted on, and was 
almost claimed as a right by the ‘covenanted* Tho 
salaries paid were very munificent. The lowest -assistant 
received .£.500 per annum, and the amount rose gradually 
to £10,000 j)er annum, the salary of a member of the 
Supreme Council at Calcntt,-). 

Snell were the chief points of difference between the 
covenanted and nncovenanted servicas of the East Indi., 
Company. It was not .so much a distinction of race, 
colour, or creed, as a means of favouring selected persons 
in Engkand, and of giving those ]icrsons a special education 
to fit tliem for civil duties in India. 

Cnllcclors and Coltrcforafcs .—We shall next notice in 
a succinct way the remarkable duties of such of the 
coven.anted civil sorviuits a.s filled the office of collector— 
especially in lliose districts where the collector was also the 
magistrate. In the Northwest Provinces, to wliich the 
mutiny was mainly confined, the collector-magistrate of 
each district was in many mattere controlled by the 
commi.osioner of the province in which the district was 
siliiateil; but lie had in a larger dcgi-ee tlian the commis¬ 
sioner an intimate knowledge of the villages and villagers 
of India, their incomes, hopes, fears, wants, and peculiari¬ 
ties ; and he hecamo more deeply involved in anxieties 
and dangers consoinent on the mutiny. 

The term ‘ collector’ ’very inadequately expresses the 
status and duties of the official so named. So far from 
being a mere tax-gatherer, he was a revenue judge, an 
executive district authority, with large powere and heavy 
ro.sponsihilltics. As collector and magistrate, he was 
responsible to two different departments—to the higher 
judicial courts for his conduct as a magistrate, ami to the 
revenue department in all that concerned his collectoi-slii;'. 
Ho had two sets of assistants, with duties clearly .lefini'il 
and separated. The magisterial duties being dismissed 
without farther description, as susceptihle of easy eoaipie- 
hension, wo shall dwell only on the oollee(orshij>. 

The duties of tho collector were fivefold. He was col¬ 
lector of government revenue ; registrar of l.njdcd lunpcrtv 
in his distriet; revenue judge between landlord .and tonmit ; 
ministerial officer of courts of justice; and treasurer am 
accountant of the district. None hut a man ot v-aried aiii 
extensive attainments, united to sseal and uidnstry, could 
adequately fulfil so many duties; many of the great numc.s 
in the recent years of Indian history are those ol men 
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who hud tlie foundations for their grcatne.ss as collectors. 
The districts over which the collectors presided varied 
greatly in sise and wealth ; hut in all cases they comprised 
several thousand villages each, and yielded revenue varying 
from one to two hundred thousand pounds per annum—for 
the whole of which the collector was responsible. In the 
whole of India, the collectorates were somewhat under a 
hundred and seventy in number, for the most part identical 
with districts, but in a few cases competing whole pro¬ 
vinces newly annexed; and these collectorates yielded, in 
IS.’id, revenue to the amount of about thirty millions 
sterling. 

The collector-magistrate had generally two assistants, 
like himself ‘covenanted’ servants of the Company. Besides 
those there were ‘ uncovenantcd’ servants, European and 
native, sufficient in number for the duties to be rendered. 
The district was marked out into snb-districts containing 
from one to two hundred villages eacli. The collector 
resided at the bead-station of the distriet, w'ith a stall' of 
clerks, writer’s, and record-keepers. Each sub-district was 
under the revenue management of a responsible native 
officer, who had subordinates under him to keep bis 
accounts and conduct the details of his office. Carrying 
down the classification still more minutely, every village in 
every sub-district had its headman and its native accountant, 
wlio were in intimate correspondence concerning tlie revenue 
of the village. 

The chief official of the district, as collector of govern¬ 
ment revenue, obtained this revenue mainly from three 
sources—^land-tax, spirit and drag duty, and stamps. The 
second and third items were so small in amount, that many 
well-wishers of the Company uigcd the abandonment of 
those imposts ; and at anyrate only a small share of the col¬ 
lector’s attention was devoted to tliem. The land-tax was 
the great somce of revenne; and until the government of 
India undoigocs an entire revolution both in spirit and in 
practice, such mast continue to be the ease. So decided 
was the importance of tliis tax compared with all others, 
that of the thirty millions storling raised in 1856, no 
leas than seventeen millions re.sulted from land-tax. The 
land-tax formed the great fund out of which tlie vast 
expenses for the executive government, military and civil, 
were mainly paid. Hence the importance of the revenue- 
collector and his land-tax duties. The assessment of the 
land, for the realisation of the ta.x, diflercd in different 
presidencies, according to the relations existing between 
the state, the landowners, the farmers, and the lahourers. 
In Bengal the revenue was collected in gross from great 
and powerful zemindars, the state iiaving little or noting 
to do with the actual cultivators. In Madi-as no zemindars 
or groat men were recognised ; the state drew the tax from 
the ryots oi cnltivators, each on his own iiit of land. In 
Bomliay the Madnas system existed in a modified form. In 
Oude nothing could be done till the annexation in 1856, 
when the peculiar ihalookdaree system* laid a foundation 
for many troubles in the following year. In the Northwest 
Provinces the assessment depended on the peculiar village 
tenures, whicli had existed from time immemorial, and 
according to which the ownership of the soil could not ho 
interfered with by the state so long as the village paid the 
revenue. Groat as may have been, and great as were, the 
differences between the Hindoo, Mohammedan, and English 
governments, tliis village system maintained its ground 
century after century. The tenure of land in these pro¬ 
vinces, recognised by the Company as among those insti¬ 
tutions which they wished to respect, were mainly three in 
number: 

Zemindaree —denoting those estates where the pro¬ 
perty was-held collectively without any territorial 
division, whether the owners were one, few, or 
many. 

Puttidaree —those estates where tlie properly was 
partially or entirely divided, and held separately 
by the coparceners. 

Bhyackandi—estates held by coparcenary oommunitic’S, 
• Chap, xzl., p. 300. 


where aotual possession had overborne law; it was 
a kind of Puttidaree founded on actuality rather 
than right. 

Whichever of these systems previdled, the Comiany 
respected it in assessing the land-tax ; and thus each piece 
of land was represented in the tax-books by the name of 
a particular tax-payer or community of tax-payers. The 
actual assessment, the percentage on produce, depended on 
circumstanoes sperially ascertained in each district; but 
the two guiding principles laid down by the Company, 
when they established a revenue-system for the Northwest 
Provinces were—that the rate should he light enough to 
leave a wide margin of profit to the cultivators; and tlmt 
it sliould he fixed without alteration for a considerable 
period of years. The collector, knowing how mucli was 
assessed uiwjn every village or every piece of land, w.as armed 
witli powers sufficient to enforce payment. 'Whetlier tlie 
assessment was ‘ light’ or not, was a standing controvei-sy 
between those wlio respectively supported the zemindaree, 
the ryotvvaree, and the village systeiua The Company’s 
advocates generally urged that, thoiigli the ratio of tax 
to produce seemed heavy, any comparison with Englisii 
land-tax would he fallacioms ; seeing tii.it the villagers and 
cultivatoi-s in India were not called upon to pay, in addi¬ 
tion to land-tax, any such imposts as excise, titlies, 
chnrch-ratc.s, county-rates, lioor-ratos, or income-tax. Tlie 
excellences and defects of the system, however, are not 
discussed here; we simply describe the system itself. 

Tlie collector, having a definite amount to receive, from 
a definite number of villages, represented by a definite 
number of persona, could neither incre.ase nor lessen, anti¬ 
cipate nor postpone, the tax, •without special rca-soiis. If 
a district suffered from drouglit the government often 
defend or wholly remitted the tax; hut thi.s only under 
well-defined elrcumstajices. The eolleetor’s register recorded 
all changes in ownerehip or oeonpancy by death or private 
transfer; and as he knew each year who ou;iht to pay, lie 
was intrusted with certain iiowers to enforce p-ayment l>y 
imprisonment, distraint of jiersoual property, animlmcnt of 
lease, sequestration of profits, transfer of def.aulting sliaie 
to a solvent.shareholder of tlic same community, fariuiug 
of the estate to a .stranger, or sale by public auction: 

In most districts, until the time of the Eevolt, the 
collection of revenne was an easy task, occupying only a 
portion of the collector’s thouglits in May and June, 
November and December. ‘ So compike tlie machiuci’y,’ 
siiid a writer in the Cdlimtia lierkv', ‘so prosperous tlic 
provinces, so well adjusted the assessment, that tlie gulden 
shower fell uninterruptedly; and the collector, who load 
without an effort of his own transmitted a royal ransom 
half-yearly to the public treasury, was scarcely aware of tlie 
financial feat which he and his subordinates had performed.’ 
But when a drought, an inundation, or any great calamity 
interfered with the growth or harvesting of the crop, tlie 
collector’s duties were roost trying and laliorions; seeing 
that he had to listen to petitions for relief or delay from 
hundreds or thousands of villages in his district. 

His ordinary duties as a collector of revenue occupied 
only a small portion of his time and thouglits. As registrar 
of landed property, ho kept maps and registers of land, 
drawn out with a degi'ee of minuteness scarcely paralfeled 
in any other cotmtiy in the world; and these mn|is and 
registers were renewed or con-ected annually, to show the 
size, position, ownership, and crop of every cultivated field 
in the whole district. As revenue judge between landlord 
and tenant, he was often called upon to assist tho resiion- 
sible landowner to collect his rent from the cnltivators, nr 
to assist tlie cultivotor in'resisting oppression by the land¬ 
lord ; it was a duly requiring a knowledge both of law ami 
of revenue matters. As a ministerial officer of the courts 
of justice, he had to put in force, somewhat in the manner 
of a sheriff, all decisions of the judge relating to land, 
transfera of property, or arrears of land-tax; and his local 
knowledge often enabled him to assist the judge in arriving 
at an equitable decisioo. As treasurer and accountant, he 
took care of the hags of silver coin in which the land-tax 
and the other taxes were cliieflyimid, tested and weighed tlic 
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ooin before making up his accounts, paid monthly stipends 
to some of the military and civil officers of the district, kept 
a minute debtor and creditor account, and trausmitt^ his 
accounts and his surplus silver to Calcutta. In addition to 
all these duties, the collector, considered as the European 
who possessed most knowledge on various subjects in his 
district, performed miscellaneous duties scarcely susccptiMc 
of enumeration. ‘Everything that is to be done by the 
executive, must be done by him, in one of his capacities; 
and we find him, within his jurisdiction, publican [tax- 
gatherer], auctioneer, sheriff, road-maker, timber-dealer, 


enlisting sergeant, sutler, slayer of wild beasts, wool-seller, 
cattle-breeder, postmaster, vaccinator, discounter of bills, 
and registrar-genepal—in which last capacity he has also 
to tie the marriage-knot for those who object to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Latterly, he has been made schoolmaster of his 
district also. Every new measure of government places an 
extra straw on the collector’s back. Whatever happens to 
be the prevailing hobby, the collector suffers. One day 
specimens are (ailed for, for the Exhibitions of London or 
Paris; the next day, the cry is for iron and timber for the 
railway, or poles for the telegraph.’ 
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Zemindar, Hindoo landowner. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

DISCUSSIONS ON EEBEL PUNISHMENTS. 


EFORB entering on the military 
struggles that iiiai:ked the mouth 
April, it may he desirable to 
notice the phases of public feehng 
concerning the amount of punish- 
meut due to the mutineers and rebels 
in India. The discussions on this 
subject undoubtedly influenced the course 
of proceeding adopted both by the military and 
the civil authorities; although it may not be 
possible to measure the exact amount of that 
influence, or the exact date at which it was felt. 
Some of the proceedings of Viscount Canning at 
Calcutta, in reference to this matter, belonged to 
the month of March; some of the discussions in 
the imperial parliament, and at the India House, 
bearing on Canning’s line of policy, belonged to 
later months; but it will be useful to give a rapid 
sketch, in this place, of the nature of the discussion 
generally, and of the remarkable tone given to it 
by party politics in England. All reference to 


the debates concerning the re-organisation of the 
Indian government, whether at home or in India 
itself, may more fittingly be postponed to a later 
chapter. 

Almost from the first, a large portion of the 
Anglo-Indian population cried aloud for most 
summary and sanguinary vengeance on rebels and 
mutineers of all kinds, Mohammedan and Hindoo, 
towns-pcople and country peasants. General Neill 
was idolised for a time by this class—not so much 
because he was a gallant soldier and a skilful com¬ 
mander, as because he was supposed to be terribly 
severe in his treatment of insurgents. This matter 
has been adverted to in former pages, as well as 
the torrents of abuse that were poured upon the 
governor-general for ‘ clfflmencya word used in a 
mocking and bitter spirit. Many of the censors 
afterwards joined the ranks of those who abused 
the same governor-general for a policy supposed to 
be antagonistic to that of ‘clemency.’ The fact is 
again mentioned here, owing to its connection 
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with a controversy that gave rise to formidable 
parliamentary struggles many months afterwards. 
The proceedings of four different bodies—the 
Calcutta government, the Board of Control, the 
Houses of Parliament, and the Court of Directors 
—must be briefly noticed to shew the course of 
tJiis controversy. 

At first, when the mutiny was still in its 
earlier stages, the friends and relations of those 
who had suffered barbarous treatment at the 
hands of the natives gave utterance to a wild 
demand for vengeance, springing not unnaturally 
from an excited state of feeling. The following, 
from one of the Calcutta journals, is a fair 
example of this kind of writing in its milder 
form: ‘ Not the least amongst the thousand 
evils which will follow in the track of the 
rebellion is the indurating eflect it will have upon 
the feelings of our countrywomen when the 
struggle is over. There arc many hundreds of 
liugli.sli ladies who lie down nightly to dream of 
horrors too grc:it for utterance; who scarcely 
(onverso except upon one dreadful subject; and 
who would be found almost as willing as their 
husbands and fathers to go out and do battle with 
the mutineers, ^ thej/ could only insure the infliction 
of deep and thorough vengeance. It is a contest with 
murderers who are not satisfied with their life’s 
blood, that they have to expect daily. Their very 
sorviuits are perhaps in league to destroy them. 
They suffer almost hourly worse than tho pains of 
death. JIany have already died by homicidal 
hands; but more from the pangs of starvation and 
travel, from tho agonies of terror, and the slow 
jirocess of exhaustion. And all this while frknd.s 
and relatives sigh vainlg for the coming of the dag of 
retribution.' The italicised passages shew only a 
very moderate ulc of the words ‘ vengeance ’ and 
‘ retribution,’ but may suffice to indicate the feeling 
hero adverted to. 

The Calcutta government, as has been duly 
recorded in the proper chapters, from time to 
time issued ordera and proclamations relating to 
the treatment which the mutineers were to receive, 
or which was to bo meted out to non-military 
natives who should show signs of insubordination. 
There was, as one instance, the line of policy con¬ 
tested between Mr Colvin and Lord Canning. The 
former issued, or intended to issue, a proclamation 
to tho mutineers of the Northwest Provinces, in 
which, among other things, ho promised that 
‘ soldicra engaged in the late disturbances, who are 
desirous of going to their own homes, and who 
give up their arms at the nearest government civil 
or military post, and retire quietly, shall bo 
permitted to do so unmolested;’ whereas Lord 
Camiing insisted that this indulgence or leniency 
should not be extended to any regiments which 
had murdered or ill-used their oflicers, or com¬ 
mitted cruel outrages on other persons. Then 
there were several orders and statutes proclaiming 
martial law in tho disturbed districts; appointing 
commissioners to try mutineers by a very sum¬ 


mary process; authorising military officers to deal 
with rebel towns-people as well as with revolted 
sepoys; enabling the police to arrest suspected 
persons without the formality of a warrant; 
making zemindars and landowners responsible 
for the surrendering of any ill-doers on their 
estates; and other measures of, a similar kind. 
When, in the month of July, Viscount Canning 
found it needful to check the over-zeal of some of 
the tribunals at Allahabad, who were pi'ono to 
hang accused persons without sufficient evidence of 
their guilt, ho was accused of interference with tho 
righteous demand for blood. It is true, that those 
were, in the first instance, merely newspaper 
accusations; but as the English public looked to 
newspapers for the chief part of their information 
concerning India, these controversies gave rise to a 
very unhealthy excitement; and weeks, or even 
months, often passed before the truth could bo 
known—as was strikingly evidenced in tho case of 
the lieutenant-governor of the Central Provinces, 
whose supposed ‘ clemency ’ (in a matter of which, 
as soon appeared, he knew ahsolutely nothing) was 
held over him as a reproach for nearly four 
months. In September appeared a proclamation 
at Agra, warning the natives of the possible con¬ 
sequences of any complicity on their parts in the 
proceedings of tho mutineers. Part of the ]iro- 
clamation ran as follows: ‘The government of 
these provinces calls on all landowners and 
farmers, with their tenantry, and on all well- 
disposed subjects, to give all possible assistance 
to the authorities in bringing those outcasts 
(mutineers and rebels) to justice. L.andowners 
and farmers of land, especially, are reminded of 
tho terms of their engagement not to harbour or 
countenance criminals and evil-disposed persons. 
The government requires proofs of the fidelity and 
loyalty of all classes of its subjects, in recovering 
the arms, elephants, horses, camels, and other 
government property, which have been feloniously 
taken by the offenders. All persons are warned 
against purchasing or bartering for any s\ich 
property of the state under the severest penalties ; 
and rewards will be paid to those who, imme¬ 
diately on obtaining possession of the same, bring 
them to the nearest civil or military station.’ 

So far as concerns the imperial parliament, 
little took place during the year 1867 touching on 
the subject of tho present chapter. The opposition 
party sought to shew that her Majesty’s ministers 
were responsible for the outbreak; some members 
of both Houses broached their views concerning 
the causes of the mutiny; others criticised flic 
mode in which troops were sent to India; some 
condemned, others defended. Viscount Canning; 
many put forth suggestions concerning the future 
government of India; many more sought fo over¬ 
whelm with guilt the East India Company; while 
missionaries, civil servants, Indian judge.s, aristo- 
cratio officers, favoured commanders, were made 
subjects of frequent and warm debate but the 
members of the legislature generally held aloof 
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from that excessive demand for a sanguinary 
policy towards the insurgent so much dwelt on hy 
many of the Anglo-Indiana ^ftfr pauit^p^ 
containing among other proyhdi^ ^a^ea 
to ‘The Punishment of ^ 

Officers and Soldiers in thh ^)huoe;^f 
India Company,’ parliament wasptorii^uednn the 
28 th of August. Duiing the recess, ilie prras was 
busy on those accusations and redmnations already 
advert«i to—in turn correcting, and corrected by, 
the official documents which from time to time 
appeared. Commercial trophies having agitatoii 
the couiitiy dnrii^ the autumn, parliament met 
again on the 3d of December, for a short session 
before Christmas. Although the purpose of meeting 
was prescribed and limited, the members of the 
legislature did not deem it necessary or desirable 
to remain silent on a subject so uppermost in 
men’s thoughts as the mutiny in India. Speeches 
were made, motions brought forward, explanations 
given, and returns ordered, on the state of the 
army, the mode of sending over troops, the 
conduct of the government, and various other 
matters bearing on the straggle in the East. The 
speech from the thranc contained many allusions 
to that straggle, but none that bore on the mode 
of punishing the rebels. The Earl of Derby, in a 
speech on the opening-night, sought to discourage 
the cry for vengeance raised in niiiny quarters. 
After urging that England should deal with the 
nmtineei's in justice and not in revenge, he added: 
‘For every man taken with arms in his hands 
there ou^t to bo a righteous punishment, and 
that punishment death. For those miscreants who 
hare perpetrated unmentionable and unimaginable 
atrocities upon women, death is too mild a sen¬ 
tence. On them should bo indicted the heavier 
punishment—a life embittered by corporal punish¬ 
ment in the first instance, and afterwards doomed 
to the most degrading slavery. Be they Brahmins 
of the highest caste, they should be forced to 
undergo the lowest, most degrading, most hopeless 
slavery. But, while ho would take this course, he 
earnestly deprecated tho extension of a feeling of 
hostility to the whole native population. From 
letters which he had seen, ho fearcil that every 
white man in India who had suffered in any way 
by tlic mutiny came to regai-d every man with a 
black face as his enemy. Now, that was a feeling 
which should be i-estoained, if not by Christianity, 
at least by motives of sound policy. Measures 
.should bo taken to convince the natives that the 
English arc their masters; but they must also be 
convinced that the English are their benefactors. 
We should not try to govera India by the sword 
alone.’ This sentiment was also well expressed 
by Mr Mangles, chairman of the East India Com¬ 
pany, at the Haileybury examination on the 7th 
of December. Addrfflsing tho assembled pro¬ 
fessors, prizemen, students, and Company’s officers 
present, he adverted to the sudden rupture of 
friendly relations in India, and added: ‘ For many 
years to come, there must exist strong mistrust 


and suspicion, if not more bitter feelings, between 
those wW ral® Ujose who arc subject. It is 
iaspos^hle/t^l! it should bo otherwise, sfter.the 
Bceiies 'vKh|#i- hays beep., rasped through, ^ 
ttiis^wies tod jputdars-^nd worse thto nrardera 
—itfisli h*ro been rife thrpu^pt the land. But, 
gentlemen, you are boi^,Jto.,«|raggle with those 
feelings and subdue tiiient, It w^l be your duty 
to remember that only a sniall part, an inPinitesimal 
part, of the population of India have been engaged 
in these frightfhl and scandalous outrages.’ [Hero 
many striking instances of fidelity were brought to 
notice.] ‘It would therefore be most unjust to 
bring the charge of treachery against tho whole 
people of India. It will be your duty, under these 
circumstances, to struggle against the suspicion 
and distrust which have been engendered by 
recent events, and to endeavour to win the affec¬ 
tions of the people over whom you are called upon 
to exercise power. If we cannot govern India in 
that w!iy, wo ought to give up the country and 
come iiway.’ 

When jiarliameut met for the usual session, in 
February, a question was put by tho E.irl of 
Ellcnborongh, concerning the policy intended lo 
be jiursucd towards the rebels. Adverting to a 
rumour of some very wholesale series of military 
executions.in Central India, he said: ‘AVithout 
questioning the justice of the sentence in that 
particul.ar case, he doubted if capital punishment 
was so efficacious as a severe flogging. The natives 
were not afraid of death, but shrank from corporal 
pain. Besides, it Is quite impossible to hang all 
tho mutineers, and the continued exhibition' of 
unrelenting severity must inevitably create a 
blood-feud between the native.s and their European 
masters.’ Earl Granville, on the part of the 
government, replied that no particular instructions 
had been sent out to Tiscount Canning on this 
matter, because tho utmost relLancc was placed on 
the justice and firmness of that nobleman; he 
added, that he agreed in the opinion that the 
frequent spectacle of capital punishment must 
have the worst possible effect; and ho concluded 
by stating that the governor-general was directing 
his thoughts towards the possibility of transporting 
some of tho evil-doers to the Andaman Islands. 

Now occurred a change in political matters 
which threw Indian discussions into a new 
channel. Hitherto, the subject of the punishment 
of mutineers had been discussed in parliament 
■with reference rather to pei-sons than to property. 
The ministry, however, liaving been changed on 
grounds quite irrespective of dndian affaii-s, and 
the Earl of Derby having succeeded Viscount 
Palmerston as premier, India was dragged into 
the consequences of this change. The Earl of 
Ellcnborongh, admitted ou all hands to be a well- 
informed statesman on Indian matters, however 
opinions might differ concerning his temper and 
prudence, was appointed president of tho Board of 
Control. When governor-general of India, many 
years earlier, he had been in frequent collision 
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witli the East India Coffi|»hy. aa ivpNswii^ botii 
by the Court of Diwpi^ «#«' 
gwerumAt; and it -fM thbr^ht 3iat 

hirtiew assBiuption of ttttthority in Indiin a&ire 
would be marked by aomothing notable and 
important. It was The singular termination 
of his ministeHal career was closely and imme¬ 
diately connected with the subject to'Which this 
chapter relates, in a way that may now be briefly 
narrated. 

At first this question of punishment had to bo 
discussed by the now government in the same 
manner as before—that is, in relation to the 
(■anguiuary vengeance advocated by many writei's 
of letters and newspaper articles, espcoially at 
Cakiilta. On tho ISth of March, Mr Rich moved 
in (he House of Commons for tho production of 
certain paficra Avhich ho expected would throw 
light on thi.s mailer, lie contended that tho 
conduct of the army, in the punishment of the 
insurgents, A\as merciless and cruel. He intimated 
the iiu'Oi'bit.y of requiring the authorities in India 
to act strictly iip to the instructions of Lord 
(’.imiiii" vho, lio thought, deserved honour for 
bus tirmuoss and humanity. The Calcutta journals, 
lie assorted, rccomiueudcd that Oude should be 
made one wide slauglitor-lionse, in which extermi¬ 
nation should bo the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion ; and it was but right that the government 
.should at once check this terrible feeling of 
sanguinary animosity. Most of the speakers in 
the debate lliat followed agreed in tho Aiow taken 
by Mr llich; and more than one of them broached 
the dociriiio that the insurgents in Oude ought 
not to be treated like rebel sepoys—seeing that, 
\\bother wisely or unwisely, they wore fighting for 
vhat they deemed national independence. 

During the first half of the month of April, 
notlimg occurred in parliament involving any very 
gieat collision of opinions on this particular subject; 
but towards the close of tlio month a clashing of 
views on Oude afiairs became manifest to tho public. 
Throughout the first ten months of the mutiny, 
A'hilo Visgonnt Pahnerston was at tho head of 
affairs, tho o))position party, in both Houses of 
Parliament, frequently appeared as advocates for 
tlio deposed rdjral family of Oude, dwelling on tho 
injustice involved in tho dcjiosition. Much of this 
advocacy may have l>een sincere, but much also 
Avas mere siiccial pleading; for tho speakers well 
knew that, if in oflace, they AA'ould not and could 
not seek to undo what had boon done. No sooner 
<lid a change of ministry take places than tho uoav 
ocenpaufs of office became much more cautious in 
denouncing the ‘annexation of Oudoseeing that, 
if an iniquity at all, it was one in which the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, the Calcutta government, the Court 
of Directors, the Crown, and both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, wore all implicated. Every one uoav saw 
that the practical question before the country was 
—not the rights or wrongs of tho annexation— 
but the treatment of insm-gonts engaged in the 
Avarlike struggle. It became known that the Secret 
2 0 


On^tfiittee Itad sent a 

lotto Jo' council, dated the 
24th of March, rcilaKtig to the treatment which it 
was desirable that rebels and mutineers should 
rccoiro. So peculiar and anomalous vreti^ the 
functions of this Secret Committee, that although 
nominally belonging to tho Court of Directors, It 
was little other than the mouthpiece of the presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control. Tho letter was 
really from the Earl of Ellenborough, rather than 
from any one else. 

Before jmrsning this narrative, it may bo w'cll to 
say a few words concerning tho organisation and 
functions of this Secret Committee—ono of tho 
many anomalies connected with our government 
of India, Mr Arthur Mills (//idia in 1858) 
de.seribeil tho ielation between tlio Hecrel Oom- 
niittce, the Court of Diroctois, and tho Board of 
Control, in the folloAving tcriiis: ‘The Court of 
Directors meets weekly at the East India House 
for tho transaction of busine&.s, the (mliiiary details 
of Avliich are disch.arged by throe coniinittecs— 
1. Finance and homo; 2. Political and military; 
:5. llevenue, judicial, and legislative. There is aKo 
a “ Secret Committee,” Avith jieculiar functions alto 
gethev different from those of tho three ordinary 
committees. Tho office of the Secret Committee 
is purely ministerial. It roecives from India all 
dispatches on matters w'itli respect to whieli 
secrecy is deemed important—including lliose 
which relate to war, jicacc, or negotiations Avith 
native powers or stales Avitliiii the limits of (lie 
charter, or other states or jirinecs; and forAvards 
.such dispatches to tho Board of Control. The 
Hccret Committee also transmits to linlia, after 
signature, dispatches prepared by (hat Doiud, 
which it is hound to do, under oath, “without 
disclosing the same.” Tho Kceict Committee is 
composed, as prescribed by act of parliament, of 
three directors. The court m.iy elect whom they 
please; but the chairman, deputy-chaii-man, and 
senior member of tho court, are almost invariably 
appointed. Tho papers of the Secret Committee 
are in charge of the examiner at tfie East India 
House, Avho is clerk to tho committee. . . . There 
is also a secret department in the Boanl of Control, 
for tho pui'poso of carrying on Avvitten and oral 
communications with the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors. The oral communications arc 
for tho most part carried on through the president 
personally; in tho written communications he i.- 
assisted by a senior clerk, and occasionally by the 
secretaries of the Boai'd. On the arrival of secret 
dispatches from India, tho copy intended for the 
Board is sent to tho senior clerk in flic secret 
department, aaTio prepares a prim of all the letter- 
and enclosures, Avhich ho lays hefore the prc.'-i- 
dent; who thereupon gives him instructions, oral 
or written, for thd preparation of an answer, or 
sometimes drafts ono himself, it is then copied 
in official form, and transmitted to the Secret 
Committee of the East India House.’ 

Tho secret dispatch, produced by tlic antbonly 
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here described, began by expressing a hope* that, 
as soon as Lncknow should fell before the con¬ 
quering ann of Sir Colin Campbell, the govomor- 
general would feel himself suffioienfly strong to act 
towards the natives with the generosity as well 
as the justice which is congenial to the British 
character. The subsequent paragraphs laid down 
the propositions that it would be better, except in 
aggravated instances, to award punishment such as 
is usual against enemies captured in regular war, 
than against rebels and mutineers—the exceptions 
being those in which the fighting by the insurgents 
‘exceeded the licence of legitimate hostilitiesthat 
the insanity of ten months ought not to blot out 
the recollection of a hundred years of fidelity; 
that the punishment of death had been far too 
frequently awarded; and that the governor- 
general ought sternly to resist the entreaties of 
those who would uige him to the adoption of a 
sanguinary policy. 

The Cth of May was the date on which the battle 
may be said to have begun in parliament, on the 
policy to be pursued towards Oude. Mr Bright, 
in the House of Commons, .asked the ministers 
whether there was any authenticity in a certain 
proclamation concerning Oude, said to have been 
issued by Viscount Canning ; whether, if authentic, 
it had been issued in accordance with any direc¬ 
tions from the homo government; and, if not so 
s.anctioned, what steps the government intended to 
take in relation to it ? These questions came upon 
the House generally by surprise, as indic.ating a reve¬ 
lation of things hitherto hidden ; and it was then 
for the first time made public, by the minister who 
replied to these questions—that the government had, 
three weeks before, received a dispatch containing 
a co]iy of the proclamation adverted to; that the 
matter was immediately taken into consideration by 
the government; that a secret dispatch had been 
sent off, stating the views of the government on 
the matter; and tliat there would be no objection 
to produce both the proclamation and the dispatch. 
This announcement was the forerunner of a storm, 
in which the passion of party was strongly mixed 
up. On the 7th, in the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Ellcnboi-ough moved for the production of certain 
papers, analogous to those ordered by the other 
House on the preceding night; and then arose a 
debate whether Viscount Canning had really issued 
the proclamation he intended; whether it was 
a proj)er proclamation to issue; whether it was 
right that the Earl of Ellenborough should repri¬ 
mand Viscount Canning in so imperious a way as 
he was accused of doing; whether the secret dis¬ 
patch containing that reprimand should have been 
kept so entirely concealed from the Court of 
Directors; whether it should have been sent out to 
Calcutta at the time it was; and whether a so- 
called secret dispatch ought to make its appearance 
among parliamentary papers, unrelieved by any 
comments on it by Viscount Canning. There was 

♦ See Note O, at the end of the chapter. 


unquestionably something strange in the mode of 
proceeding; for the dispatch, although not made 
known to the Court of Directors until the morning 
of the 7th, had been communicated to certain 
membere of both Houses on the 6th. Earl Gran¬ 
ville urged that, if the govepmnent widied to get 
rid of Visconut Canning, tho usual course might 
have been adopted for so doing; but that it was 
neither just nor generous to keep him in office, and 
yet give publicity to such insulting censure on him. 
The Earls of Derby and Ellenborough replied that 
it was not intended to dismiss Viscount Canning, 
or even to censure him; hut to induce him to 
make such modifications in his proposed proclama¬ 
tion as would render the policy adopted in Oude 
loss severe. 

It now becomes necessary to attend to this much- 
canvassed proclamation itself, before ffiiticing the 
fhrther debates concerning it. 

The proclamation in question, and the explana¬ 
tions bearing on it, wei'e dated at a period when, 
from the absence of an electric telegraph between 
England and India, they could not of conisc be 
known in the former country. On flic 3d of 
March, while at Allahabad, paying anxious atten¬ 
tion to tho daily telegrams received ft-om Oude, 
Viscount Canning sent a proclamation and an 
explanatory letter to that province, relating to flic 
treatment to be meted out to rebels.* Allhongb 
Sir Colin Campbell commanded tho army of Oude, 
and conducted the military operations, Sir James 
Ontram was chiof-commissionor of the province ; 
.and on his shoulders rested, at that time, all that 
could bo effected in the way of civil government. 
The proclamation was to bo at once a sentence, a 
w.arning, and a threat, addressed to tho iiiliabitanfs 
of Oude. It announceil that Lncknow, after 
months of anarchy, was now again in Britisli 
hands; it dwelt on tho fact that many of the 
citizens, even those who had shared the bounty 
of the government, had joined the insui-gcnts; and 
it declared, that the day of retribution for evil¬ 
doers had arrived. It proceeded to name si.x 
rajahs, thalookdars, and zemindars, who had 
remained foithful amid great temptation, and who 
were not only to retain their estates, but wore 
to receive additional rewards. It jfromised a pro¬ 
portionate reward to all other chieftains who could 
prove that they had been loyal. With thc.'o 
exceptions, the wliolo proprietary right to the soil 
of Oudo was declared to be forfeited to the British 
crown—subject only to such indulgences as miglif, 
as a matter of favour, be conceded to individuals, 
conditional on thoir immediate submission to the 
Bfiprenio authority, their surrendering of arms, and 
their steady assistance in the maintenance of order 
and discipline; and conditioned, also, on their 
innocence of shedding tho blood of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen in the cruel outrages which 
had taken place. The stringent and startling 

* See notes A and B, at the end of tho chapter; where many of 
the documents hero referred to are printed in fuU. 
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clause in tliis proclamation was that which related 
to the confiscation: deellHtag,that,'with the fow 
specified exceptions, ‘ the proprietary right in the 
soil of the province is confiscated to the British 
government, which will dispose of that right in 
smeh manner as it i*y seem fitting.’ In the letter 
to Sir James Ontram accompanying this draft of 
a proclamation. Viscount Canning stated that 
the proclamation' was not to be issued until Luck¬ 
now had been fully conquered by Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell; and that, when so issued, it was to be 
addressed only to the non-military inhabitants 
of Oude, without in the slightest degt-ee oflering 
jiardon or lenity to-rebel sepoys. The proclama¬ 
tion was spoken of as a very indulgent one; seeing 
that it promised an exemption, almost general, 
from the penalties of death and imprisonment, 
to Oudian ehieftains and others Who had gone 
ag.ainst the government; the confiscation of estates 
was treated as a merciful diminution of punish¬ 
ment, rather than as a severe measure of jnstico, 
Sir James Outram was to exercise his judgment as 
to the mode and the time for issuing the proclama¬ 
tion, in the English, Iliudee, and Persian languages. 
11c was supplied with suggestions, rather than 
strict instiMictions, how to dt*al with those Oudians 
wiio had been inveterate opponents of the govern¬ 
ment, but without being oonoerned iu actual 
murder; how to regard those who had fought 
ill the insurgent ranks, but shewed a willingness to 
smTcndcr their arms; and how to draw a line 
between the chieftains on the one hand and thoir 
less responsible retainers on the other. 

Such being the general character of the proposed 
proclamation and its accompanying letter, we 
proceed with tho debate. 

After the discussions on Friday the 7th of May, 
the conduct of the government underwent much 
discussion out of parliament; tho supporters of 
Viscount Canning contending that tho publication 
of the secret dispatch was unfair to that nobleman, 
even if the dispatch itself were defensible. On the 
lOtli, the Earl of Shaftesbury gave notice of a reso¬ 
lution condemnatory of tho publication ; and Mr 
Cardwell gave notice of a similar resolution in the 
House of Commons. In the course of an irregular 
discussion, it appeared that the government had 
not received a single official dispatch from Viscount 
Canning since that which contained the draft of his 
proposed proclamation, and they were quite in the 
dark whether the proclamation had b^u issued, 
altered or unaltered. It also booame known that 
the late president of tho Board of Control, Mr 
Vernon Smith, had received a letter from Viscount 
Canning, stating that the proclamation woi^ 
require an explanatory dispatch, which he had not 
had time to prepare. 

On the next day, March 11th, parliament was 
surprised by an announcement that the Earl of 
Ellenborougli, without consulting his colleagues, 
had resigned into the Queen’s hands his seals of 
office as president of the Board of Control. Amid 
the courteous expressions of regret on the pai't of the 


other ministers, at losing so important a coadjutor, 
it soon became evident that tho publication of the 
secret dispatch had emanated from the Earl of 
Ellenborough, without tho knowledge or consent 
of tho Earl of Derby and the cabinet. He found 
that he had drawn them into trouble; and he 
resolved to take tho whole blame on himself— 
resigning office to shield others from censure. 
There was a generosity in this which touclicd lii.s 
colleagues. Tho Earl of Derby candidly admitted 
that there were parts of the secret dispatch 
which ho could not quite approve, and that the 
publication of it was indefensible; but that he 
deeply regretted the resignation of the Earl of 
Ellenborough. 

This will bo the proper ]>kco in which to notice 
the celebrated dispatch fraught witli .such im¬ 
portant consequences. On the 2Jth of March, 
after Visconnt Canning’s proclamation had been 
penned, but long before any news concerning it 
could roach England, tho Hecrot Committee wrote 
to him on the subject of the treatment of the 
rebels generally. Tho letter was virtually from 
tho Earl of Ellenborough; although, on account 
of tho absurd system of double government, it 
professed to emanate from a committee sitting 
m Leaflenhall Street. Tim general cliaracicr of 
this letter was noticed in a recent paragraph, 
and the letter itself is given in. Note 0 ; it 
may therefore be p<assed without further notice 
liero, AV’heu, on the 12th of April, a draft-copy 
of Visconnt Canning’s proposed proclamation 
reached England, the Earl of Ellenborough wrote 
the much-discussed ‘secret dispatch,’ ])urporting, 
as before, to come from tho Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors. A fow days elapsed 
before the writing, and a few more before 
the forwarding, of this document. Tho carl* 
expressed his apprehension that .the proposed 
proclamation would raise such a ferment in 
Oude as to render pacification almost impossible. 
He declared his belief that the-mode of settling 
the land-tenure when the British took possession 
of Oude had been in many ways uiljus', and had 
boon tho chief cause of the general an 1 national 
character of tlio disaffection in that province. He 
asserted that the Oudians would view with dismay 
a proclamation which-cut them off, as a nation, 
from the ownership of land so long cherished by 
them; and would deem it righteous to battle still 
more energetically Ilian before against a govern¬ 
ment which could adopt such a course of policy, 
lie went through a process of argument to shew 
that the Oudians regretted the dethronement of 
thoir native king; that thqir regret ought to be 
at least respected; that they had never, as n 
nation, acknowledged British .suzerainty; that 
they ought not to bo treated as rebels in tJic same 
sense as th* inhabitants of those parts of India 
which had long liocn under British control; and 
that the confiiot in which they had engaged should 


• Sec Note U. 







on fhis accouut bo regarded nit|»rj M legitiipa^e 
war than as rebellion. The bangn^stid' 
portions of tho dispatch were oosiitilhn! jin t&e 
fiftceiilli and two following clansesW ^bigraphs j 
in Inch the earl, addressing |jbe greatest Britldi 
functionary in India, said: ‘Other coniineroTS, 
%\hcn they have succeeded in overootning resist¬ 
ance, ha^ 0 excepted a few persons as still deserving 


„ Ihepr Clemency to t|e gn^t Ipay of the 
pd||>l& Voti We Acted apon a differeht |»inciple. 
Yon’ hitve reserved a few afe desertring of special 
fevonr, and you have Struck with what th^ will 
feel as tho severest of pnnishn|ent the mass of the 
inhabitants of the cenutiy. We cannot but think 
that the precedents fh>m which you have departed 
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will appear to have been conceived in a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which appears in the 
precedent you have made.’ 

Such was the celebrated secret dispatch, tho 
writing and promulgation of which led to the 
resignation of tho Earl of Ellenborongh. That 
resignation produced an exciting controversy in 
and out of parliament. As the offender, the 
president of the Board of Control, had sacrificed 
himself, was it necessary or desirable to make the 
ministry generally responsible for his supposed or 
alleged misdeeds? Party .considerations speedily 
became mixed up with the discussion of this 
question. The Whip had recently been displaced 
by the Conservatives, under circumstances that 
occasioned much irritation ; and each party 
availed itself of tho India controversy as a handle 
to bo employed against the other. On the one 
side it was contended that Viscount Canning 
deserved praise rather than censure, for his 
untiring attention to the affairs of India during a 
troubled period; that, even if bis proposed i)ro- 
clamation were injudicious, it was not right to 
publish the secret dispatch relating thereto, until 
he had explained tho reasons for framing his 
liroclamation; and that tho ministers ought not 
to be shielded from blajBe simply on account of 
the resignation of their colleague. On the other 


hand, tlie ministers endeavoured to shew that (his 
resignation ought to be taken into account; and 
when this failed, they took up the cause of the 
Oudians, contending tiiat tho inhabitants of that 
province wore in a different category from the 
other natives of India. 

When tho great debates on this subject came on 
in both Houses, on the 14th of May, the ministons 
dwelt forcibly on the conduct of Mr Vernon 
Smith, w'ho had received a letter or letters from 
Viscount Canning, which he ought, in (ho interests 
of tho public, to have communicated to the 
government, but w'hich he shewed only to 
members of his own party. It W'as ui^ed—and 
tho argument made a great impression botli in 
and out of parliament—that if the Earl of Jilleu- 
borough had known of Viscount Canning’s inten¬ 
tion to send homo an explanation concerning the 
intent and scope of the proclamation, it might 
possibly have led to a modification of the secret 
dispatch, or even to an abandonment of it. In 
the House of Lords, the case against the govern¬ 
ment was argued by Lords Shaftesbury, Argyll, 
Somerset, Cranworth, Grey, Newcastle, and Gran¬ 
ville ; while the arguments on the other side were 
maintained by Lords Ellenborongh, Derby, Car¬ 
narvon, Chelmsford, and Donoughmoro. The Earl 
of Shaftesbuiyr had couched his resolution in such 
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a foMrt’fSSPlie'thotifelit ’^4 
Viscount OattnWg ftiir-flay; ’w&fenever liii iot^- 
tioQS and pro’Oeedings slionid %o really knovfn. 
Witliont^dertaking to defend the proclamation, 
in tfeo absence of any proof wlxotljer that document 
had or had not undergone modification, he con¬ 
tended &at fhe dispatdv passed on the governor- 
general a cruel and unmerited censure; that this 
so-called 'secret’ dispatch was evidently intended 
by its writer to be a public one, administoriug 
rebuke that should bo known to all the world; 
that its publication was perilous, even seditious, 
inasmuch as it encouraged the people of Oudo to 
persevere in rebellion, and virtually absolved 
them from all blame for their past conduct. The 
Earl of Ellenhorough, in reply, defended every 
word of the di.sj)atcli; ho insisted that it would be 
iinpossil)lo to govern India peacefully even for a 
day, if llie proclamation were acted on in its full 
spirit, llo cared not for office; lie resigued 
bccaufc he had unintentionally embarrassed his 
colleagues, not because ho regretted any part of 
hi-, conduct. The Earl of Derby, and other 
mciiibcr.s of tlio cabinet, described the resolutions 
as a party manceuvro to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment ; claimed an acquittal on the plea that their 
collca;',uo had taken all the blame of the publi- 
ca'iou to himself; and complained that the 
S’o\ ernor general had not sent one single letter to 
tile new govcnimcnt, explanatory of his plans and 
motives. Wlieii the debate was ended, the result 
shewed a very close division—there being contents, 
1.39, non-conteuts, 1C8; giving a majority of 9 for 
ministers. 

F.ir more exciting ami inilucnlial was the debate 
in the Oominons on the same night. From the 
day when Mr Cardwell gave notice of his resolu¬ 
tions, the case was regarded as a serious one for 
the ministers; seeing that ho was a distinguished 
member of an iudepeudont party in the House, and 
uould bo able to bring a largo accc.ssion to the 
regular opposition votes. The very fact of the Earl 
of Ellcnborough having resigned, seemed to afford 
proof that the publication of the dispatch, if not 
the writing of it, was disapproved by some of the 
ministers, and would weaken tlicm in the ap¬ 
proaching debate. Mr Cardwell’s resolutions,t 
# 

*1. I'liat it appms, from papm laid upon the table of iblu 
Hoiv-je, Uuit a dispaloH has been addtessed by ibe Seci*ct Committee 
of tlic Court ot Diroctorw, to the governor-generfil of India, 
uKippioNiug a pKiclaraation ■which the governor-general had 
informed the court he intended to issue after the fall of Lucknow. 

'i. That it is kmovk n only fiom intcUIgcneo that hoa i cached this 
by correspondence published in newspapeis, that tho 
aittmdea proclamation has l>een issued, and with an important 
moumoatlon, no official account of this proceeding having yet 
i»ccn received; that this House Is sUll without full InformaUon 
as to tlie giounds upon whioli Lord Canning bad noted, and his 
answer to the objections made to his Intendea proclamation in the 
dispatch of tho Secret Cummlttco ouunot be received for sovciul 
weeks. 

*3. That, under these circumstances, thl^ House is unable to 
lorm a judgment on the proclamation issued by Lord Canning, but 
luinks It light to express its disapptobution of the premature p&bli- 
caiion by her Majestj *8 ministers of the dispatch addressed to the 
governor-general; since this public condemnation of his conduct 

cauumted to weaken tho authority of the govcrnw-gencral of 
lodia, and to enconrago those who are now in arms against thU 
country.* 

^ u House, whilst it abstains from expressing any opbiion 

on tho j^olioy of any proclamation which may 'lavc been issu^ by 




lifce ihose 'bf Earl of Shaftesbury, did not bind 
the House to any approval of the much-talkcd-of 
proclamation, whetlier issued or unissued; they 
related only to tho unfairness of the dispatch in 
the absence of further news from India, and to 
the still greater unfairness of making tho reproof 
contained in tliat dispatch patent to all the world. 
The members of tho Whig opposition, and all 
who sided with them in the debate, adhered pretty 
closely to this line of argument; but the ministers 
and their supporters travelled mueli further. They 
felt that tho only justification for tlic di,spalch and 
its publication was to be found in tho proclama¬ 
tion ; and they therefore gave tho proclamation as 
black a character as it could well ri-oeive. Viscount 
Canning was abused in round terms as a tyrant 
and sjsoliator ; and lliose who sn])portcd him were 
accused of being influenced purely by factions 
motives in bringing forwaul the re-olutions. The 
attack agiiinbt the government was inninlaincd by 
Ml' Cardwell, Lord Jolui Russell, Mr Vernon 
Smith, Mr Lowe, Colonel Sykes, and others, an.l 
resisted by the solicitor-general. Lord Stanley, M r 
llaillic, lire. Tho debate was adjourned to (he 
17tli, wbeu it. became evident that man}' of the 
independent members intended to su]>port the 
governmeut—partly because they disapprovi'd of 
the Canning )>roclauiation; partly because they 
suspected the AVhigs of an intention to make tins 
Indian question a stepping-stone to a return to 
office; and partly because they coudeinncd the 
conduct of tho late ju'e.sident of the Hoard of 
Control, in withholding Canning’s letter. This last- 
named circiinistaDee told very seriously against 
the AVhig jiarty; the Conservatives made the mo t 
of it, and won over many adherents from among 
Ihe inde].ondent member.s. Again nas the debate 
adjourned, to tho 18th. It now became still more 
evident that the division-lLst would iire.sont an 
aspect far diifci'ent from that at first cxjiected ; the 
prophesied majority for the resolutions grailiially 
fell, and the ministers began to llJok confidently to 
a decision in their favour. A new element had 
entered into tlie case. If the Derby ministry 
would have resigned office when beaten, thei'e was 
a .sufficient number of independent members ready 
to carry the motion against them; but as there 
was a threat of a dissolution, and as many seats 
would be endangered by a general election, self- 
interest became mixed np with patriotism. An¬ 
other adjournment took place, to tho 20th, on 
which day the House was addressed by Sir Janu's 
Graham, Mr Bright, Sir R. Bethdl, Mr Labouchore, 
and other inorabcrs of influence, 'i'he current of 
debate set in very much in favour of the goveni- 

the govoi'nor-sencrat of India wlOi I'olatlon to Oodo, In', ‘oon 
wUh great and serious apprehension that her Romii 

ment have addressed to tho gotemor-gonrriil of tiulia, throujii 
tlio Secret Committee of tho Last Indifk ihric'.oi'., amt hati' 
published, a dispatch condemning in strong tnm- O'o lon.UicI of 
the gorcmor-general. And tins Homo n o( opin.on fli.it sucli 
a course upon the part of liei Mii.testt *s govonnnent must tend, 
under the picsont circumstances of tiuho, to iiroduie a most 
pr^udleiitl effect, by weakening the authority of llio governor. 
general, and cncout.iging ftirtlier resistiinco on the part of tho e 
who aio stUl In arms against us.' 
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raent. It transpired that many Eminent moh in 
Indiar-including Sir James Oiitmil, Sir John 
Lawrence, General Mansfield, and Genoiral Irahks 
—had all in various ways expressed an opinion 
that Lord Canning's proclamation, if issued in the 
form originally intend^, would be productive of 
some mischief in Oude. 

This, therefore, will be a convenient place in 
which to notice the officially recorded opinions of 
Outram on the subject—the only ones which were 
presented before the House in a formal and un¬ 
doubted manner. The documents received from 
India shewed that Sir Jame.s entertained many 
misgivings concerning the proclamation and its 
probable tendency. The proclamation and its 
accompanying letter being sent to him from Alla¬ 
habad, ho reidied on the 8th, in a communication * 
pointing out to Viscount Canning the paragraphs 
which appeared to him miscluevous. He declared 
his belief that there were not a dozen landowners 
throughout the whole of Oude who had not in 
some way or other assisted the rebels during the 
past struggle; and that, therefore, there would be 
hardly any exceptions to the sweeping confiscation 
proposed by the governor-general. lie asserted 
most distinctly his conviction that, as soon as the 
proclamation should be made public, nearly all 
the chiefs and thalookdars would retire to their 
domains, and prepare for a desperate resistance. 
He expressed an opinion that the landowners had 
been very unjustly treated in the land-scttlemcut 
after the auuexation ; that, apart from this, their 
sympathy with the rohels was an exceedingly 
natural feeling, under the peculiar circumstances 
of Oude; that it WfOS not until the mutiny w.as 
many weeks old that they turned against us; that 
they ought to he regarded rather a.s honourable 
encmios than as Vebols ; that they would be con¬ 
verted into relentless enemies if their lands were 
confiscated, ,n»aiutaining a guerrilla war which 
would ‘ involve tltf loss of thousands of Europeans 
by battle, disca,sc, and exposurebut that if 
their lands were insured to thorn, they would 
))robably bo more attached to British rule than 
ever they had yet been. It is evident that Sir 
James Outram had already discussed this subject 
with the goveinor-general, for he apologises for 
‘once more’ urging his views upon his lordship. 
A brief reply f was immediately sent to this 
letter, ]»roposing a very slight increase of leniency 
in the treatment of the landowners, but leaving 
the general spirit .of the proclamation untouched. 
Later in the month, the govcrnor»general replied 
more at length to the arguments of Sir James. 
He admitted % that the inhabitants of Oude were 
far differently placed from those of Bengal and 
the Northwest Provinces, in respect to allegiance 


to the British crown; both becauitB annexation 
had been recent, and because it had been no 
voluntary act on the part of the Oudians. But ho 
would not admit that, on those grounds, the rebel 
thalookdars should be treated so indulgently as 
Outram proposed. He urged that ex^ption from 
death, transportation, and imprisonment, fSs a 
great boon, sufficiently marking the treatment of 
the Oudians from that of other natives. Without 
catering on the question whether the settlemSot 
of the land-claims had been unjust, he offered his 
reasons for thinking that that matter had not had 
much to do with the complicity of the thalookdai’s 
in the rebellion. He attributed this complicity 
mainly to ‘the repugnance which they feel to 
suffer any restraint of their hitherto arbitrary 
powoss over those about them; to a diminution 
of thoir importance by being brought under equal 
laws; and to the obligation of disbanding their 
armed followei's, and of living a peaceful and 
oi-derly life,’ He maintained that if Sir James’.s 
suggestion were acted on, the rebels would be 
treated, not merely as honourable enemies, but as 
eueniics who had won the day; and that this woiibl 
be accepted by the natives as a confession of fear 
and weakness, encouraging them to regard rebellion 
as likely to be a profitable game. In short, 
Viscount Canning insisted on liis proclamation 
being maintained in its chief features. 

It was impossible that such a letter as that (»r 
Sir James Outram could foil, when made known, 
to exert a considerable influence in the House of 
Commons. The resemblance hetweeu it and the 
Bari of Ellenborough’s dispatch was very close, 
except in relation to discourteous and haughty 
language, which Outram neither did nor could use. 
On the 21st of May, alter five nights’ debate, 
marked by speeches from almost all the eminent 
men in the House, the contest ended in a kind of 
drawn battle. Influenced by a great variety of 
motives, the opponents of the government urged 
upon Mr Cardwell the withdraw^al of his resolu¬ 
tions. They did not wish to be compelled to vole. 
Some had been impressed by the recorded opinion 
of Outram, and the rumoured opinions of Lawrenee 
and other eminent men in India; some disliked 
party tactics, even against their oiy)onents; some 
w'cre afraid of a general election, if their votes 
should lead to a dissolution of parliament All the 
leader’s of the Whig party joined in a wish to with¬ 
draw the resolutions; and this was done. Tiu’ 
affhir had, however, been so managed thronghoul 
as to give a good deal of triumph to the Con¬ 
servative government, and to strengthen thul 
government for the rest of the session. 

What was the ultimate fate of the much-con¬ 
demned proclamation, will remain to be shewn i» 
a later page. Two ftirther documents relating to 
this matter are given in Notes I and K. 


See Note C, 


t See Nete 1). 


i See Note E, 
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Tke offi(?!al docttmenU refened to in tlds chAptev are of 
»o niuoli importance, in reference to the political history of 
the Intliatt J^volt, and to the opinions entertained by public 
men couceminR the feelings of the natives, that it may be 
wdl to present the chief of them in full. Owing to the 
length of time ncco!<sary for the transmission of letters 
between England and India, two or more of those docu¬ 
ments w'cre crossing the ocean at the same time, in opposite 
directions, and thorofore could not exactly partake of the 
nature of question and answer. We shall attempt no other 
classification thiua that of placing in one group the docu¬ 
ments writteu in India; and in another those uritton in 
London—observing, in each group, the order of dates. 

A. 

I’he fiM document here given is a letter dictated hy 
Viscount 0.uming when at Allahabad, and signed hy hie 
scctotary, Mr Kdmoustouc. It was addressed to Sir Janies 
Outrani, lii his capacity of chief-commissioner of Oude, and 
was wiitlen at a time ivlieu the fall of Lucknow was soon 
I spected • 

‘ Ai.i.AUAItAn, Mai-eh 8| 18S8. 

‘SiK—I an) directed hy the Right Honourable the 
Hovenior-geiicral, to enclose to yon a copy of a proclamation 
uhich is to be issued by the chief-commissioner at Lucknow, 
as soon as the Biitii^ troops under Ills Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief shall lioro possession or command of 
the city. 

‘ 2. This procLimalion is .addressed to the chiefs and 
iidiabitauts of Oude only, and not to the seiioys. 

‘ 5. The govoruor-goneral has not considered it desirable 
lli.it this ])TOclamation should appear until the capital is 
eitliei- actually in our hands or lying at our mercy. He 
believes that any iiroelamatiou put forth in Oude in a 
liberal and forgiving spirit w-ould be open to inLsconstruction, 
■iiid capable of pcrveraioii, if not preceded by a manifestation 
iif 0111 power; and tliat this would he especially the case at 
Liiekiiow —wliicli, although it has recently liccn the scene 
of uiip.aralloled heroism and daring, and of one of the most 
brilliant and successful feats of arms which British India 
liM ever witnessed—is still sedulously represented by the 
icbcls as being beyond our power to take or to hold. 

‘4. If an exemption, .almost general, from the penalties of 
(Icalli, transportation, and imprisonment, such as is now 
about to be offered to men who have been in rebellion, had , 
lieeu publicly proclaimed before a heavy blow had been 
struck, it is at least as likely that resistanee would have 
been encouraged by the seeming exhibition of weakness, 
as that it would liavo boon disarmed by a generous 
forlicaranoe. 

‘5. Translations of the proclamation into Ilindec and 
IVi-sinn accompany this dispatch. 

_ ‘ 6. It will he for the chief-oommissioner in comamnica- 
lion with His Excellency the Commander-in-chie^ to deter- 
nmie the moment at which the proclamation shall bo 
imbllshed, and the manner of disseminating it through the 
l)rovincc; os also the mode in which those who may sur¬ 
render themselves under it sliall be immediately and for 
the present dealt with. 

_ ‘ 7. This last question, considering that we shiill not bo 
in hrm possession of any large portion of the province when 
llio proclamation begins to-take effect, and that the hulk of 
our troops, native as well as European, will be needed for 
other purposes than to keep guard througli its districts—is 
one of some difficulty. It is clear, too, that the same 
treatment will not bo applicable to all who may present 
lliemselves. ‘ 

‘ 8. Amongst these there may be some who have beto 
wntmuously in arms against the govomment, and who have 
shewn inveterate opposition to the last, but who are free 


from the suspicion of having put to death Or injured 
Eurojicans who fell in their way. 

‘9. To these men their livi's are guaranteed and their 
honour; that is, in native acceptation—they wiU neither 
be transported across sea, nor placed in prison. 

‘10. Probably the most easy and ellectual way of dispos¬ 
ing of them, in the fir, t iustanci, will be to require that 
they shall reside in Lucknow under surveillance and in 
charge of an oflicor appointed for that purpose. 

‘II. Tlicir ultimate condition and piace of residonee 
may remain to be determined liorcaftcr, when tbo ebief- 
commissioner shall be able to report fully to the governor- 
general upon the inditiduiil character and past conduct of 
each. 

‘ 12. There will bo others who, altliough they have taken 
up arms .against the government, have done so le«s licarlily, 
and uiwu whom, lor other causes, the cliief-oonimissioner 
may not sec reason to put restraint. These, after surrend¬ 
ering their arms, might lie allowed to go to their hoines, 
w ilh such security for their peaceable eouduct ns the cbicf- 
coinmisHimier may think proper to require. 

‘la. One obvious security will be that of making it 
clearly understood by them, that the amount ot favour 
which they shall hereafter receive, and the condition in 
which tliey shall be re-estsiblished, will be in part depend¬ 
ent upon their conduct after dismissal. 

‘14. The iiermission to return to their homes must not 
1)0 consiilerc.l as a reinstatement of them in the possession 
of their lauds, for the deliberate disposal <‘f wliifli the 
government will preserve itself unfettered. 

‘1.5. Tlierc will prebably be a third class, less couqtro- 
misod by acts of past hostility to the government, in whom 
the ohicf-commitsioner may see re.ason to repose enough of 
confidence to justify their services being at once enlistod on 
the side of order, towards the inaintonaiiee of which in 
their respec live districts Hiey might be allied upon to 
organise a temporary police. 

‘10. The foregoing remarks apply to the tli.alookdars and 
chiefs of the province. As regai-ds their followers who may 
make submission with them, these, from their numbers, 
must ot neces.sity be dismissed to their homea But before 
tills is done, their names and places of residUnce should be 
registered, and they should receive ,a warning that any 
disturbance of tlio peace or resistance of authority which 
may occur in their neighbourhood, will be visited, not upon 
the individual offenders alone, but by lieafy fines ujion Uie 
villages. 

‘17. I am to observe that the governor-general wishes 
the cliief-commissioncr to consider what has been above 
written as suggestions rather than instructions, and as 
indicating generally the spirit in which his iordsliip desires 
tliat the proclamation should be followed up, without tying 
down the action of the chief-commissioner in matters which 
may have to lie judged under circumstances which cannot 
lie foreseen. 

‘ 18. There remains one more point for notice. 

‘19. The proclamation is addressed to the cliicis aiiJ 
inimhitauts of Oude, not to mutineers. 

‘20. To the latter, the governor-general docs not iiitciul 
that any overture should be made at present. 

‘21. But it is possible that some may siiirciidoi them¬ 
selves, or seek Icniis, and it is neocss.iiy that the cine) 
commissioner should li prepared to meet any .aihuiiccs fioiii 
them. 

‘22. The sole promise which can Ix'given t" anymntmecy 
is, that his life shall be spared; and this promise muyt not 
1)0 msde if the man Ixdongs to .i regiment which has 
murdered its officers, or if lliorc bo otbev prma Jucie 
reason to snpposi' that lie has been implicated in aiij 
specially atrocious crime. Beyond the guaranlre of life to 
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those who, not coming within the above-stated exception, 
shall enri'cuder themselves, the fs^voaor-geneKil cannot 
sanction the giving of any specific pledge. 

‘•23. Voluntaiy sul)n)i.ssion will he counted in mitigation 
of pmiishment, but nothing must he said to those who so 
submit thcm.sulvo3 which shall har tlie government from 
awarding to each such meosiiTe of secondary punishment as 
in its justice it may deem fitting.—I have, 4tc., 

(Signed) ‘ G. F. 1»mohstone. 

‘Allahabad, March Z, 1858.’ 


B. 

The proclamation referred to in the above letter ran as 
follows; 

‘rnoCLAMATloX. 

‘The army of His Excellency the Comniaiidor-in-chief is in 
wssession of Lucknow, and the city lies at the mercy of the 
Bil^h government, whose authority it has for nine months 
rebelliously defied and resisted. 

‘ This resistance, begun by a mutinous soldiery, has found 
.support from the inhabitants of the city and of the province 
of Oude at largo. Many who owed their piusperity to the 
British government, ns well as those who believed them¬ 
selves aggrieved by it, Imvc joined in this Imd cause, and 
have mnged themselves with the enemies of the state. 

‘They have boon guilty of a great crime, and have 
subjected tlicrnselves to a just retribution. 

‘ The capital of their coniilry is now once more in the 
hands of the British troops. 

‘ From tills day it will be held by a force wliioh notbing 
can withstancL.and tbe authority of the goverumont will he 
carried into every corner of the province. 

‘ The time, then, has come at which the Right Tlononi'uhle 
the Governor-general of India deems it right to make known 
the mode in which the British government will deal with 
the tlialookdars, chiefs, and handliuldcrs of Unde, and their 
followers. 

‘ The first care of tlie governor-general will he to reward 
lho.se wlio liave been steadfast in their allegiance at a lime 
wlien the authority of the govei'nment was partially over- 
home, and who have proved this by the support and 
ussislauoe which they have given to British oificers. 

‘Therefore the Right Honourable the Governor-general 
hereby declares that 

‘ Drigliejjie Singh, Rajah of Bulrampore; 

‘ Kooiv^ipit Singh, Rajah of Pudnaha; 

‘Rao Hnrdoo Buksh Singli, of Kutiaree; 

‘ Kaslioeporshaud, Tbalookdar of Simindec; 

‘Zuhr Singh, Zemindar of Gopaul Khelr; and 

‘Oliandedioll, Zemindar of Monion (Baiswarah), 
c.re hcncefoi'wai'd the sole hereditary proprietors of the 
lands which they held when Ondo came under British rule, 
subject only to such moderate assessment as may be im¬ 
posed u]Km them, and that those loyal men will be furllier 
rewarded in such miumer and tO’ such c.vtent as, uiion con¬ 
sideration of their merits and their iiosition, the governor- 
general shall delormiue. 

‘ A proportionate measure of reward and honour, accord¬ 
ing to their deserts, will he conferred upon others in whose 
favour like claims may be established to the satisfaction of 
the government. 

‘ The governor-general further proclaims to the people of 
Oudo that, with the ahovo-montionod exceptions, the pro- 
prietai'y right in the soil of the province is eonfiscatc.d to 
the British government, which will dispose of tfa,at right in 
.such manner as it may soom fitting. 

‘Tothose thalookdars, chiefs, and landholders, with their 
followers, who shall make immediate submission to the 
chief-commissioner of Oude, surrendering their ams and 
obeying his orders, the Right Iloiioni-able the Governor- 
general promises that their lives and honour shall be safe, 
provided that their hands are unstained with Englisii blood 
murderously shed. 

‘But, as regards any farther indulgence which may be 


extended to them, and the condition in which they m.ay 
hereafter be placed, they must throw themselves upon the 
justice and mercy of the British government. 

‘To those among them who shall propaptly come forward 
and give to the chief-commissioner their support in tiie 
restoration of peace and order, this indulgence will be large, 
and the governor-general wiU bo ready to view lilMrally the 
claims which they may thus acquire to the lestitntion of 
their former rights. 

‘As participation in the murder of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen will exclude those who are guilty of it from 
all mercy, so will those who have protected English lives 
be specially entitled to consideration and lenieney. 

‘ By oitier of the Right Honourable the Governor-general 
of India. 

‘G. F. Ebmoxstonf, 

‘ Secretary tp the Gurenment of India.' 


a 

Sir .Tames Oatram, not fully satisfied with this proel.ama- 
tinn, directed his socretaiy, Mr Couper, to write as follows 
tu Mr Edmonstoue: 

‘Cams, Cnjfii.tir, March 8, 1838. 

‘ Sin—I am diracted to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, No. 191, dated 3d inst, enclosing a proclam.atiou to 
be Issued to the landholders, chiefs, and inhabitants of 
Oude, upon the fall of the capital. 

‘2. In this proclamation a liercditary tllle in their 
estates is promised to such landholdci-s as have liecn 
steadfast iu their allegiance, and, with these, exceptions, 
the proprietary right in tljfe soil.of the province is con¬ 
fiscated. y 

‘ 3. The ohief-oommisstonor desires mo to ob.serve that, 
iu his belief, there are not a dozen landowners in tlie 
province who liave not fliemsolves home arms against us, 
or sent a representative to the durbar, or assisted the leliel 
government with men or money. The cllcct of llie jirocla- 
ination, therefore, will he to confiscate the entire proprietary 
right in the soil; and this being the case, it is, uf course, 
hopeless to atlemiit to enlist the landowners on the side of 
order; on the coutrai-y, it is the chief-commissioner’s firm 
conviction that a.s soon' as the chiefs and tlialookdar.s 
become acquainted with the determination of the govern¬ 
ment to confiscate their rights, they wiU betake Ihemsulve.s 
at once to their domains, and prejiare for a desperate and 
prolonged resistance. 

‘4. The chief-commissioner deems thi.s matter of such 
viral importance, that, at tiio risk of being deemed impor¬ 
tunate, he ventures to submit his views once more, iu the 
hope that the Right Hon. the Govornor-gonornl may yet lie 
induced to reconsider the subject. 

'R. He is of opinion tiiat tlie landholders wore most 
unjustly treated under our settlement operations, and even 
had they not been so, that it would have required a degioe 
of fidelity on their part quite foreign to the usual cliaractcr 
of an Asiatic, to have remained faithful to our governmeut 
under the shocks to which it was c.xposed in Oude. In 
fact, it was not until our rule was virtually at an end, the 
whole country overrun, and the capital in the hands of the 
rebel soldiery, tliat the thalookdars, smarting as they were 
under the loss of their lands, sided against us. The chief- 
commissioner thinks, therefore, that they ought hardly lo 
bo considered ns rebels, but ratlier ns honourable enemies, 
to whom terms, such as they could without loss of dignity 
aceopt, should be offered at the termination of the 
campaign. 

‘ If these men be given hick their lands, they w'ill at 
once aid us in restoring order; and a police will soon lie 
organised with their co-operation, which will render unnece.s- 
sary the presence of our enoimons army to rc-estohllsh 
tranquillity and confidence. 

‘But, it their life and freedom from imprisonment only lie 
offered, they will resist; and the chief-commissioner fore¬ 
sees that we are only at the commencement of a guerrilla 
war for the extirpation, root and branch, of this class of 
men, which will involve the loss of thousands of Enrepeans 
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by battle, disease, and exposure. It must be borne in mind 
that this species of wai-fare has always been peculiarly 
haraaainjj to our Indian forces, and will be far wore so at 
present, when we are without a natire wray. 

‘C. For the above reasons, the chief-commissioner earnestly 
revests that such landholdeis and chiefs as have not been 
accomplices in the coldjblooded murder of Em-opcans may 
be enlisted on our side by the restoration of their ancient 
possessions, subject to such restrictions ns will protect 
their dependents from oppression. If his lordship agree 
to this proposition, it will not yet be too late to communi¬ 
cate his assent by electric telegraph before the fall of the 
city, which will jirobably not take place for some daya 
Sliould no .such commiinioation be received, tlie chief- 
conimi.ssionorwill act uimn his present instructions, satisfied 
that he has done all in his power to convince his lordship 
that they will be Inofifeotuiil to re-establish our r-ule on 
a firm basis in Oude.—I have, he., 

. (Signed) ‘ (}. CocpEn, 

^Secretary to Chief-cuvimissioner. 
‘ Chlef-roMiaimnner’s Offiee, Cmup, Ch'mUU, ihtreh 8.’ 

0 . 

Mr Edmonstone, on the part of Viscount Canning, wrote 
the following brief loply, suggesting an additional danse to 
the proclamation, and promising a more detailed communi¬ 
cation at a future time : 

‘ AuAUAnAD, Murch 10, lS.'i3. 

‘fliR—Your secretary’s letter of the 8th instant was 
delivered to me at an early hour this morning, by Captain 
F. liirch, and it will receive a detailed reply in due course. 

‘Meimwhile, I am desired by the Bight Honourable the 
('lovernor’-goneral to subjoin a clause wlilch may be inserted 
in the i)roclamation (forwarded with my letter, No. Iftl, of 
tlio lid inslont), after the paragraph which ends with the 
words, “justice and luorcy of the British government.” ^ 

“‘To I, hose amongst them who shall promptly come 
forwmil, and give tii the chief-commissioner their suiiport 
ill the restoration of peace and order, this indulgence will 
be large, and the govornor-gonoral will be ready to view 
liberally tbe elaiina which they may thus acquire to a 
restitution of their former rights.” 

‘ 2. This clause will add little or nothing to your discre¬ 
tionary iKiwcr, hut it may serve to indicate more clearly to 
the thalookdars the liberal spirit in which the goveruor- 
.' eticral is )>roparod to review and reeipiucate any advances 
on their jiart. 

‘ 3. It is exjiected that yon will find means to translate 
this additional clause into the veniacular languages, and 
that you will be able to have copies of the proclamation, so 
nniended, prepared in sutlieionl uuinlicrs for immediate use. 
It more should be required, tlie magistrate of Cawnpore 
will lithograph them on your requisition. 

‘■1. It is very iuiportimt, its you will resullly see, that 
every copy of the vernacular version of the proclamation 
sent to you, with my letter of the 3d instant, shoulil be 
carefully destroyed.—I liavo, kc., 

(Signed) ‘tl. F. EnsroifSTOSE, 
'Secretary, G-jvermnent of India, irilk the 
Governor-yeneml. 

‘AllcJiah'id, March 10,1808.’ 

E. 

It was not until after a lapse of three weeks that the 
proniised detoilod reply was sent to Sir James Outram, in 
the following terms : 

‘ Au.AnAaAD, Miirci 31, 1853. 

‘Sin—In replying at once on the lOlh inst. to your 
reorctary’s letter of the 8th, in which you urged reasons 
against tlio issue of the proclamation to the thuloekdai's 
and landholders of Oude, which had been transmitted to 
you by the Bight Hon. the Governor-general, my answer 
was confined to communicating to you the addition which 
Ills lordship w-as willing to make to that proclamation, 
without entering into the general questions raised in your 
letter. The governor-general desires me to express his 
liojie that you will not have sniiposcd that the arguments 


adduced by you were not fully weighed by him, or that 
year opinion upon a subject on whioh you are so well 
entitled to oflSor one, has not been roceivcil with sincere 
respect, although he was unable to concur in it. 

‘2. I am now directed by his lordship to explain the 
grounds ni>on which the course advocated in yonr letter 
—namely, tliat such landholders and chiefs ns have not 
been aocomplices in the cold-bloodod munlcr of Europeans 
^ould be enlisted on our side by the restoration of their 
miciont possessions, subject to such restriction.s as will 
protect their dependents from oppression—is, in the oiiiiiion 
of the governor-general, inadmisKlUe. 

‘ 3. The governor-general entirely agiees with you in 
viewing the thalookdai-s and landholders of Oude in a very 
different light from that in which retjela in our old pro¬ 
vinces ore to bo regarded. The people of Oude had beoii 
subjects of the British government for little more tlmii one 
year when the mutinies bi-oke out; they had become so by 
no act of their own. By the Introduction of our rule many 
of the chiefs had suffered a loss of property, and all hail 
e.xpeiicuccd a diminution of the importance and arbitrary, 
power wliieh they had hitherto enjoyed; and it is, no 
marvel that those amongst them who had thus been losers 
.should, when they saw our authority dis.solved, have 
hastened to shake off their new allegiance. 

‘4. The governor-general views these ciroumslanceH ns 
a palliation of acta of rebellion, even wheie bostility has 
lieeii most active and systematic. Aocordingly, pnnislimpnl 
by death or imprisonment is at once put asidu by the 
]uoelamatioii in the case of all who shall submit thein- 
Bolvcs to the government, and who arc not murderers; and 
whilst confiscation of proprietary rights in the laud is 
declared to ho the general iiennlty, the means of obtaining 
more or less of exemption from it, and of establishing a 
claim to restitution of rights, have lieeu pointed outj and 
are within the roach of all without injury to their honour. 
Nothing more is miuiicd for this than that they should 
promptly tender their adhesion, and help to mainlaiu peace 
and order. 

‘ 5. The governor-general considers that the course thu.s 
taken is one con.sistent with Iho dignity of the govoriiineiif, 
and abundantly lenient. To have followed that which 
i.s suggested in your secretary’s letter would, in his 
loi'dslrip’s opinion, have been to treat the ioIhiIs not only 
as honourable enemies, but us enemies who had won the 
day. 

‘In the course of the rebellion, most of the loiidors 
in it, proliahly all, have letakon to themseUos the 
lauds and villages of whieh they were deprived, by the 
summary settlement whioh followed the CRt.alilisluneut 
of our government in Oude. If upon the oaiiture of 
Lucknow by the commander-in-chief, before our strength 
Imd hocu seen or fell in the distant districts, and before 
any submission had been received or invited from them, 
the rights of the rebel chiefs to all their ancient possessions 
had been recognised by the govcrmnenl, it is not possihlo 
that the act would not have been viewed as dictated by 
fear or wcaknc.>is. It would have led the people of Oude, 
and all who aro watching the course of events in that 
province, to the conclusion that rebellion against the 
British government cannot be a losing game; and .although 
it might have purchased an immediate return to order, it 
would not assuredly have placed the future pe.ace of tic 
province upon a secure foundivtiou. 

‘ 6. You observe, indeed, that the landholders won- mo.-t 
unjustly treated uudor our settlement. The guvetnor- 
general desires me to oluserve that if this were unre¬ 
servedly the case, or if the proceedings of the coumiii-siuiii;, ■; 
by vrhieh many of the Ihalookdars wore deprived of portions 
of their possessions had been generally imju.st, he would 
gladly have concurred in your recommendation, and would 
have been ready, at the risk of any misiiikriiretation of the 
motives of the government, to leinstate the llmlookdars at 
once in their old possessions. lint it is not .‘o. As a 
question of policy, indeed, the governor-general considers 
that it may well be doubted whether iho attempt to 
iutroduce into Oude a system of village settlement in place 
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of the old Bottlomeni upder thalookdais 'kM a vise one ; hut 
this is a point wliich need not he dieenaned hete. A* a 
question of justioe, it is certain tliat the iMid and Tillages 
takuu from the thalookdars had, for the mast par^ been 
usurped by them through fraud or Violence. 

‘ 7. That unjust decisions -were come to by some of oUr 
local odicers in investigating and judging the titles of the 
landowners is, the governor-general fears, too true; but 
the proper way of rectifying such injustice Is by a re-heai^ 
ing where complaint is made. This, yon are aware, is the 
course which the governor-general is prepared to adopt, and 
to carry out in a lilieral and oonoiliatofy spirit. It is a very 
different one from proclaiming that indiscriminate restitu¬ 
tion of all their undent possessions is at mee to be yielded 
to the landowners. 

• 8. That the hostility of the tbalookdars of Oude who 
Iiavc been most active against the British government has 
been provoked, or is excused, by the injustice with which 
they have been treated, would seem to be your opinion. 

‘ But I am to observe, that there .are some facts whicli 
deterve to be weighed before pronouncing that this is the case. 

‘9. No chiefs have been more open in their rebellion 
than the rajahs of Churda, Bhinga, and Uonda. The 
governor-general believes that the first of these did not 
lose a single village by the summary settlement, and 
certainly his assessment was materially reduced. The 
second was dealt with in n like liberal manner. The Rajah 
of (Honda lost about 80 villages ont of 400; but his 
iissesament was lowered by some 10,000 rupees. 

•10. No one Was more benefited by the change of 
government tlian the young Rajah of Naupai-a. His estates 
had been the object of a civil war with a rival claimant 
for three years, and of these ho was at once recognised ns 
sole proprietor liy the British government, losing only six 
villages out of more than a thousand. Ilis mother was 
appointed guardian, but her troops have been fighting 
against us at Lucknow from the beginning. 

‘ 11. The Rajah of Dhowroin, also a minor, was treated 
with equal lihei-ality. Every village was settled with his 
family; yet these people turned upon Captain Hoarsoy and 
his party, refused them shelter, pursued them, caiitured the 
ladies, and sent them into Lucknow. 

‘12. Ushruf Bux Ehan, a large thnlookdar in (Honda, 
who had long been' an object of persecution by the late 
government, was established in the possession of all his 
proiierly by us; yet ho lues been strongly hostile. 

• 13. It is clear that injustice at the hands of the British 
government has not been the cause of the hostility which, 
in those instances at least, has been displayed towards our 
rule. 

• 14. The moving spirit of these men and of others 
amongst the chiefs of Oude must be looked for elsewhere; 
and. In the opinion of tlic governor-general, it is to be 
found mainly in the repugnance which they feel to suffer 
any restraint of Ihoir hitherta arbitrary powers over those 
about them, to a diminution of tiieir importance by being 
brought under equal laws, and to the obligation of dis¬ 
banding tbeir armed followers, and of living a imaceful and 
orderly life. 

‘The penalty of confiscation of property is no more 
tlian a just oue in such oases as have been above recited; 
iuid althougli considerations of policy and mercy, and the 
newness of our rule, prescribe a relaxation of the sentence 
wore or less Iiu-go according to the features of oaoh case, 
this relaxation must be preceded by submission, and the 
govemor-goueral cannot consent to offer all, without 
distinction, an entire exemption from penalty, and the 
restoration of all former possessions, even though they 
should not have been guilty of the murder of Europeans.— 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) ‘ G. E. Edhonstonb, 

‘(ScCT'cfary io the Oovemment of India, 
with the Oovermr-general 

‘Allahabad, 'March 81, 1868.’ 

F. 

The following document, though not pertaining to the 


affairs of Oude, may usefully be given hei'o, hearing as it does 
on the treatment proposed to be adopted towards mutineers 
and rebels. It was written, in the name of Visoonnt Can¬ 
ning, by the secretary to the government of the Northwest 
Provinces, and wos addressed to the functionaries of the 
disturbed w-ovinoe of Eohilcund : ■ . j , 

. ‘ Asha, Jjn-U C8,185S. 

‘Slit—-I am directed to communicate to you tiie general 
principles which the Right Honourable the Governorigeneral 
desires to sec followed by all civil and other ofiioers who 
will exorcise judicial or magisterial powers in Rohilcund, 
on the re-entiy of British troops into that province. 

•2. The condition of Rohilcund has been, in some 
respects, peculiar. The progress of the R«;rolt in the 
interior has until lately suffeix-d little cheek. The people, 
loft to themselves, have in many quartern engaged actively 
in hostilities against each other j hut direct opposition to 
Britisli authority has been mainly confined to the several 
Hudder towns, to the frontier on the Ganges, and to the 
expeditions against Nynee Tub 

‘ 3. Under those cu'oumstances, his lordship cousiders it 
just to distinguish, by a widely differing treatment, tlio 
simple bearing of arms, or even acts of social violoiiee 
committed at a period when tlio check of lawful goveru- 
raent was removed, from acts directly involving treason 
oga'mst the state, or a deliberate defiance of its authority. 
Excepting instances of much aggravation, it is not the wish 
of government that public prosecutions slioiild 1)0 set on 
font on account of offences of the former doss. 

• 4. Further, in re.spectot treason and defiance of Britisli 
authority, his lordship dpsires that criminal j^roccedings 
sluill be taken only against leaders, and against sudi 
persons, whether liigh or low, as have distinguished them¬ 
selves by activity and rancour against the government, or 
liy persistence in opposition to its authority after the 
lilvauce of troops and the re-occupation of stations. The 
governor-general will admit to amnesty all otlier classes, 
even though they have borne arms on the side of tlic 
rebels, provided that they tender an early and complete 
submission. But continuance in oppo.sition will cxetude 
from pardon. 

‘5. Tho governor-general has, reason to Mieve tli.at an 
impi-ession exists in Rohilcund that the Mubamiued,an 
population, as such, is to be proscribed and crushed. It is 
likely that the rumour has been raised and fostered by the 
rebel leaders to excite apprehension and mistrust of tlm 
govemmciit. His lordship desires that every appropriate 
occasion may be taken to disabuse tho people of tliis gross 
error. Such suspected rebels as may be brought to trial 
will be tried each by his own acts. Ea(ih will stand or fall 
by the line of conduct which he shall be proved to have 
followed. The government will maintain, as it has always 
maintained, a strict impartiality in its administration. 
Equal justioe will he shared by all its subjects, whether 
Hindoos or Mohammedans. make public these 

views, and instruct the diief district officers to make them 
widely known, in such manner as may appear to be most 
effectual. 

• ft It will be your care, in accordance with the injunc¬ 
tions of his lordship's orders, en)la>died in the circukir 
order dated the 19th February, to bring forward, for early 
notice by the governor-general, tho several exiimples of 
conspicuously faithful conduct exliibited by many of the 
inhabitants of Rohilcund, under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty.—I have, &c., 

‘ W. Muik, 

‘Sec.toQuvt.NW.J>: 

G. 

We now transfer attention to four of the documents 
written in London. Tho first was nominally from the 
‘ Secret Ciommittee,’ really from the Earl of Ellenborough, 
and was snggested by the state of affairs in India during 
the second h^ of the month of February ; 

• The Secret Obmmittee rf the Omrt of Director) of the l!i»t Iniio 
Company, to the Sovemor-aeneral of Indio in Council, 

March 24,18(8. 

• Tho telegram from Calcutta, dated the 22d ult., wiiich 
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arrived lliia motniag,* coitveyB intoUigenee of the coneeatra- 
tion of the foroo undwr the conmiander-in-chie^ and of that 
under Jang Bahadoor, upon Lucknow; imd we tiuat we 
may indulge the expectation that, ore this, that city has 
been evacuated by the rol^ls, and that no considerable 
corps remains united against us in the field. 

‘ 2. K this happy result should have been attained, it will 
bo vew satisfactory to us to learn that you have deemed 
yoursefvte sufficiently strong to be enabled to act towards 
the people with the generosity, as well as the justice, which 
arc congenial to the British oi^raeter. 

‘8. Crimes have been committed against us which it 
would be a crime to forgive; and some large exceptions 
there must be, of the persons guilty of such crimes, from 
any act of anuiesty which could be gi'anted; but it must 
1)6 as impossible, as it would be abhorrent from our feelings, 
to inflict the extreme penalty which the law might strictly 
award upon all who haVe swerved from their allegiance. 

‘ 4. To us it appeal's that, whenever open resistance shall 
have ceased, it would be prudent, in awarding punishment, 
rather to follow the practice which prevails after the 
conquest of a country which has defended itself to tlie last 
liy desperate war, than that which may perhaps he lawfully 
adopted after the suppression of mutiny and rebellion, 
such acta always being cxcoptcd from forgiveness or 
mitigation of punishment as have exceeded tlic licence of 
legitimate liostilitics. 

‘ 5. While wo may be unable to forget the Insnuily which, 
during the last ten months, has pervaded the army and a 
large portion of the people, we should at the same time 
remember the previous fidelity of a hundred years, and so 
eonduct ourselves towards those who have erred as to 
remove their delusions and their fears, and re-establish, if 
wft ean, that confidence which was so long the foundation of 
our jicwer. 

‘ (). It would be desirable that, iu every ease, the disarming 
of a district, either by the seizure of arms or by their 
suiTeuder, should picoedo the application to it of any 
iimncsty; but tliorc may bo oiroumstaiices which would 
render expedient a different oourse of ]>rocceding. U])on 
these exceptional cases, you and the cllicers acting under 
your orders must decide. 

‘ 7. The disarmiug of a district having been cfi'cclod, with 
exceptions, under your licence, in favour of native gcntle- 
incn, whoso feelings of honour would be affected by being 
deprived of the privilege of wearing arms, and of any otlier 
)3eraons iu whom yon may confide, we tliink tlic possession 
of :irms should ix) punished in c vei'y case by a severe 
penalty ; but unless tlio possession of arms should 1 h' eom- 
billed witli other acts, leading to the conclusion tliat they 
were retained for the jicrpotration of crimes, that penUty 
should not he dcatli. Of course the possession of arms by 
Kiigliabmen must always remain lawful. 

‘ 8. Death has of late been but too common a punishment. 
It loses whatever terror It might otherwise have wlien so 
indiscriminately applied; but, in fact, in India there is not 
commonly a fear of death, although there over must he a 
fear of pain. 

‘ 1). In every amnestied district, the ordinary adnuuilti'a- 
tioii of the law sliould as soou as possible bo restored. 

‘10. In o.arrying these views into execution, you may 
meet with obstruction from those who, maddenecl by the 
scenes they have witnessed, may desire to suhstitute their 
<iwn policy for that of the government; but persevere 
firmly in doing what you may think right; make those who 
would counteract you feel that you are resolved to rule, and 
that yon will lie served by none who will not obey. 

‘11. Acting in this spirit, you may rely upon our 
unqualified support.’ 

H. 

Three or four weeks afterwards, was written the ‘ secret 
dispatch’ which gave rise to so vehement a debate in 
parliament: 

•Afiril Ifl, 1858. 

‘ Our letter of the 24th of March 1858 will have put you 
in pbssesinon of our general views with respect to the treat¬ 


ment of tlie people in the event of the evacuation of 
Lucknow by the enemy. 

‘2. On the 12th in^, we received from you a copy of the 
letter, dated the 3d of March, addressed by your secretary 
to the secretary to the chief-commissioner in Oude, wLioli 
letter enclosed a copy of the proclamation to be issued by 
the ohief-oommissioner as soon as the Britisb U-oops should 
have command of the city of Lucknow, and conveyed 
instructions as to the manner in which he was to act with 
respect to different classes of persons, in execution of the 
views of tlie governor-general. 

‘ 3. The people of Oude will see only tlic proeluiuatiou. 

‘4. That authoritative expression of the will of tlie 
goverament informs the people that six persons, who are 
named as having boon steadfast in their allegiance, are 
henceforward the solo hereditary proprietors of the lands 
they held when Oude came under British rule, subject only 
to such moderate asse.ssment as may he imposed upon them; 
that others iu whose favour like claims may be cstahlislied 
will have confen-ed upon them a proportionate measure of 
reward and honour; nud that, with these exceptions, tlie 
proprietaiy right in the soil of the province is confiscated 
to the British government. 

‘ a. Wc cannot but express to you our apprehension that 
this decree, pronounoing the disinherison of a people, will 
throw difficulties iilmo.rt insurmountable in tlic way of the 
ro-e.stablishmcnt of peace. 

‘ C. We are under the impression that the wav in Oudo 
has derived iimoh of its popular character from the rigorous 
manner in which, without regard to what the cliiof laiid- 
lioldors had become accustomed to consider ns their rights, 
the summary settlement had, in a large portion of the 
province, lieeii carried out by your officers. 

‘ 7. The Inndholdci s of India are as mucli attaclietl t® the 
Boil occupied by tlicir ancestors, and aj-e gs sensitive witli 
respect to llio i-ights in the soil they deem themselves to 
possess, as the occupiers of land in any couiitiy of wliicli 
we have .a knowledge. 

‘8. Whalevor may be your ultimate and undisclosed 
intoiitions, your proclamation will appear to deprive tlie 
great body of the people of all hope upon the subject most 
de.ir to them as individuals, while the substitution of our 
rule for that of their native sovoroigii has naturally excited 
against us whatever they may have of national fooling. 

‘It We cannot hut iu justice coiisuler that those wlio 
resist our uutliorily in Oudo me under very dilfercnt 
cireumstaiicos from those wlio have acted against us in 
provinces which have boon long under our government. 

‘10. We dethronoil tlio King of Oude, and took possession 
of his kingdom, by virtue of a treaty which had been siibse- 
qiioiitly modified by another treaty, •under which, had it 
hceu hold to l>c iu foiec, the course we adopted could not 
have boon lawfully pur.siicd; but wo lield tliat it vtas not 
in force, altbough tbe fact of its uot Iiaving been ratified iu 
Kugland, as regarded tlie iirnvisioii on which we rely for 
our justification, had not lieeii previously made known to 
the King of Oude. 

‘ 11. 'That sovereign and his ancostors had been unifoinily 
faithful to their treaty cnpagcnicnts with us, however ill 
they may have governed Uicir subjects. 

‘ 1‘2. Tliey had more tlian once assisted us in'our difii- 
culties, and uot a suspicion had ever been entertained of 
any hostile disposition on their part towards our govern¬ 
ment. 

‘13. Suddenly tlio people saw their king taken froni 
amongst them, and our administration substituted for liis, 
which, however bad, was at least native; and this sudden 
change of government was immediately followed by a 
summajy settlornont of the revenue, whicli, iu a very 
considerable portion of the province, dc|irived the most 
influential landholders of what they deemed to be tlieir 
property—of what certainly bad long given noalth, and 
distinction, and power to their families. 

*14. We must admit that, under these circumstances, the 
hostilities which have been carried on in Oude have rather 
the character of legitinmlc war than tliat of rebellion, .md 
that the iieojile of Onde slionld rather he regarded with 
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indulgent consideration, than made the objects of a penalty 
exceeding in extent and in severitjr almost any tsliicb has 
been vecoided in history as inflicted upon ii subdued nation. 

‘15. Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in 
overcoHiing resistance, have excepted a few persons as still 
deserving of punishibont, but have, with a generons policy, 
extended their clemency to the great body of the people. 

‘10. You h8vo_ acted upon a different principle. You 
have reserved a few as deserving of special favour, and you 
have struck with what, they will feel as the severest of 
punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the countiy. 

‘17. We cannot but think that the precedents from 
whom you have depaitcil will apiiear to have been conceived 
in a spirit of wisdom superior to that which apiiears in the 
precedent you have made. 

‘18. We desire that you will mitigate in practice tlm 
stringent severity of the decree of confiscation yon have 
issued against the landholders of Oude. 

‘19. We desire to sec British authority iu India rest 
upon the willin.g obedience of a contented people; there 
cannot be contentment where there is general confiscation. 

‘ 20. fiovernment c:uinot long bd maintained by any. 
force in ft country where the whole people is rendered 
hostile by a seirse of wrong; and if it were possible so to 
mniutain it, it would not be a consnmmution to be desired.’ 

I. 

The Court of Directors, before the secret dispatch became 
known to them, adopted courteous language in tlie following 
letter of instructions sent to Viscount Canning, referring to 
an earlier communication : 

• May !i, 1838. 

‘1. Yon will have received, by the mail of the 25th of 
March, a letter from the secret committee, which has since 
l)cen laid before us, resiicoting the policy which it becomes 
you to pursue towards those natives of India who have 
recently been in arm.s against the authority of the British 
government. 

‘ 2. That letter emphatically confirms tlio principles which 
yon have already adopted, as set forth in your eircnhir of 
the 31st of July 1857, by imprc.s,sing upon you tlie pro¬ 
priety of pursuing, after the conquest of the revoltcil 
provinces, a course of policy distinguished by a wise and 
discriminating generosity. You are exhorted to temper 
justice with mercy, ami, except in cases of extreme crimin¬ 
ality, to grant an amnesty to the vanquished. In the 
sontiinenls expressed by the secret committee we entirely 
concur. While there ai'o some crimes which humanity 
calls upon yon to punlsii with tho utmost severity, there 
are otliecs of a lefts aggravated character, which it would 
he equally unjust and impolitic not to pardon and to 
forget. 

‘ 3. Tlie offenoqs with which you will be called upon to 
deal are of three different kinds, firstly, high crimes, 
instigated by malice prepense, and aggravated by treachery 
and emelty. Secondly, offences tho results rather of weak¬ 
ness than of malice, into which it is believed that many 
have been drawn by the contamiijiition of example, by the 
fear of opposing themselves to their more powerful countiy- 
men, or by the belief thiit they have been compromised by 
tlie acts of their associates, rather than by any active demre 
to embarrass the oxistlng government. And, thirdly, offences 
of a less po.dtive eharaoter, amonnting to little more than 
passive connivance at evil, or at most to the act of giving 
such assistance to the rebels as, if not pven, would have 
been forcibly extorted, and which in many cases it would 
have been death to refuse to bodies of licentious and 
exasperated mutineers. 

‘ 4. It is the fiiftt only of these offencc.s, the perpetotors 
of which, and their accomplices, it will be your duty to 
visit with the severest penalty which you can inflict; and 
it is, happily, in such cases of exceptional atrocity, that 
you will have the least difticulty in jiroving both the com¬ 
mission of the offence and the identity of the offender. 
In the other cases you might often be left in doubt, 
not only of the extent of the offence committed, bnt 
of its actual commission by the accused persons; and 


although wc ore aware that tlie lolrihnthm which Jnight 
be righteously inflicted upon tho guUty-taay be in some 
measure restricted by too much nicety of specification, and 
that, in dealing with so large a mass of crime, it Udifficnlt 
to avoid the commission of some acts of individnalinjustice, 
wo may still express our desire that the utmost exei’^on 
may lie made to confine, within the smallest possible 
compass, these cases of uncertain proof and dubious identity," 
ftven though your i-etribulary measures should thus fall 
short of what in strict justice might be inflioled. 

‘5. As soon as you have suppressed the active hostility of 
the enemy, your first care will he the restoration of public 
confidcnea. It will bo your privilege when the disorganised 
province.^ shall no longer he convulsed by intestine disorder, 
to set an example of toleration and forbearance towards the 
subject people, and to endeavour by every means consistent 
with the security of the British empire in tho e.-ist, to allay 
tlie. irritation .and suspicion, which, if suffered .to retain 
possession of the minds of the native and European iiibalul,- 
ants of the conntr}", will evontnally lead to nothing less 
calamitous tlian a war of races. 

‘6. In dcalin.gwith the people of Oude, you will doubtless 
be moved by .siK’clal considerations of justice nnd of )>olicy. 
Tliroughont the recent contest, we have ever regarded such 
of the inhabitants of that country as—not being sepoys or 
pensioners of our own army—have been in anus against ns 
as an exceptional olafts. They cannot lie considered as 
traitors or even rebels, for they had not pledged their fidelity 
to ns, and they had scarcely become our siihjects. Many, 
by the inlroduelion of a new system of government, had 
neceB.s.arily been deprived of tho maintoiianco they had 
latterly enjoyed ; and ollioi-s feared that tho speedy loss 
of tlieir means of subsistence must follow from the same 
course. It w.as natural that such persons should av.ail 
themselves of the opiiortunity presented by tho distracted 
stale of tho country, to strike a blow for Uic resforatinu of 
the native rule, under which the permitted disorganisation 
of the country had so long lieen to them a source of unlaw¬ 
ful profit. Koither the disbanded soldiers of the late native 
government, nor tiie great thalookdars and tlieir retainers, 
were under any obligation of fidelity to our govormnont for 
honofils coiifcrrod upon tliom. You would lie justified, there¬ 
fore, in dealing with them as , 3 'on would with a foreign 
enemy, and in ceasiug to consider them objects of 
punlshiuont after Ihqy have once laid donn their arms. 

‘7. Of these arms they must for ever be dcjirivcd. You 
will doubtless, in prosecution of this object, addre.ss your¬ 
self in the first instance to the case of tho great thalookdara, 
who so successfuUy defied the late government, and many 
of whom, with large l)odic.s of amod men, appe.oi- to have 
aidigl the efforts of tlio mutinous soldiery of the Bcng.al 
army. The destruction of the fortified strongholds of tliesc 
powerful landholders, the forfeiture of their remaining guns, 
the disarming and disbanding of tlieir followers, will bo 
amongst your first works. But, whilst you are (le])riviiig 
Uiis influential .and oiieo dangerous class of people of their 
power of openly resisting your authority, yon will, we have 
no doubt, exert yourself by every possible means to rcconeilo 
them to British rule, and encourage them, liy lilicral 
arrangements made in accordance with ancient usages, to 
become industrious agriculturists, and to emjiloy in tlic 
cultivation of the soil the men who, as .armed retainers, 
have so long wasted the suhstanco of their masters and 
desolated the land. Wo believe that these landholders may 
be taught that their holdings will ho more profitable to 
them under a strong goveramout, capable of maintaining 
the iieace of tho country, and severely punishing agrarian 
outrages, than under one which perjiolually invites, by its 
weakness, the ruinous arbitration of the sword. 

‘ 8. Having thus endeavoured, on the re-estahlislimcnt of 
the authority of the British government in Oude, to 
re-assui-e the great landholders, you will proceed to con¬ 
sider, in the same spirit of toleration and forbearance, the 
condition of the great body of tlie people. You will hear in 
mind that it is necessary, in a transition state from one 
government to another, to deal tenderly with existing 
usages, and sometimes even with existing abuses.. All 
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pi'ccipitete reforms are dangerous. It is often wiwr even 
to tolerate evil for a time, than to alarm and to Irritate the 
minds of the people by the sudden introduction of changes 
which time can iilone teach them to appreciate, or even, 
perhaps, to understand. You wilt be esimcially careful, 
in the readjustment of the fiscal system of the province, to 
avoid the imposition of unaccustomed taxes, whether of a 
general or of a local character, pressing heavily upon the 
industrial resources and aftccting the daily comforts of the 
people. We do not estimate the successful administration 
of a newly acquired province according to the financial 
results of the first few ycjirs. At such a time we should 
cudravour to conciliate the people by wise conresBions, and 
to do nothing to encourage the belief that the British 
government is more covetous of revenue than the native 
ruler whom it has siipiJaiited.’ 

K. 

'I’he last document here given is a letter of instnretions 
from the Court of Dircelors, kind and courteous towards 
the govcnior-gcneral, but evidently conveying an o])inion 
that the proposed proclamation, inilc.ss modified and acted 
on witli caution, would ho too severe for the pitrjmso in 
view ; 

* /‘j/i.'fVff’ Dcixn (rneniy 18/A of Muy 20) 18.)8. 

‘ 1. The secret committee has communicated to us tlic 
governor-gencnirs secret letter, dated 5tli March (No. 9) 

1858, with its oiicfijsnrcs, consisting of. a letter addressed 
to tliu chiur-commissioncr of Onde, dated fid of March, and 
of tlic proclamation refi-rrcd to tiicivin, which was to be 
issued by Sir .James t>ntram to the cliiofs .and inliabitiuits 
of Oude ;is soon as the British troops should liavc posses¬ 
sion or command of the city of Lucknow. 

“2. We liavo also received <ammumicalion of tlio letter 
aildrcsscd to your govcinmcnt by the secret committee, 
nn<ler d.ato tlie 19tli of April last, on the subject of Ibc 
draft of proclamation. 

‘ 3. Oiir j)olitical letter of tbo 5th of May h.as apprised 
yoa of our slrong sense of the distinction which ought to 
bo mainiainod bctwecai tlic revolted scjioys and the chieLs 
and pcoi'le of Oude, and the comparative indnigonce with 
wliicli, equally from justice and policy, the insurgents of 
th.at country (other than seiioys) ought to be regarded. 
In accordance witli tlicse vicw.s, we entirely ajiprovc the 
guar.anteo of life and honour given by the proposed pro¬ 
clamation to all thalookdars, cliiefs, and laiiclholdeis, with 
their iollowers, who should make immediate submission, 


surrender their arms, and obey the orders of the British 
government, provided they have not paitlcipated in the 
murder “ of Engli^men or Englishwomen.” 

‘ 4. We are prepared to learn tliat in publicly declaring 
that, with the exception of the lands of six persons who 
had been steadfast in their allogianco, the proprietary right 
in the soil of tlio province was confiscated to the British 
government, the governor-general intended no more than 
to reserve to himself entire lilierty of action, and to give 
tho character of mercy to the confirmation of all rights 
not prejudicial to the public welfare, the owners of which 
might not, by their conduct, have excluded themselves from 
indulgent consideration. 

‘ 5. His lordship must have Iwou well aware that the 
words of the proclamation, willmut tlio comment on it 
which wo trust was speedily afl'orded by your actions, mu.$t 
Imvo produced tiic expectation of miicli more general and 
indiscriminate dispossession than ixmld have been consistent 
with justice or with policy. We shall doulitlcas bo 
informed, in duo course, of tlic reasons wbicli induced the 
governor-general to employ tliosc tcmis, and of tlio mcaii.s 
which, we presume, have Ijceii taken of making known in 
Oude tho merciful churactei- which wo :issunii' must still 
helong to your views. In the moantiino, it is due to tho 
govenior-geiicnil that we should express luu' entire reliance 
tliat on this, as on former occasions, it has liccn his finii 
resolution to show to all who.se crimes are not loo groat for 
any iiidnlgenco, the utmost degreo of leniency consistent 
witli the furly rcstoiatiou and linn maintonanco of lawful 
authority. 

‘ We accordingly liavc to inform you, that on receiving 
commniiication of the piqiers now acknowledged, the Court 
of Diroctera passed the following resolution : 

‘ “llesolved—That in reference to the dis)i.iteli (lom the 
secret committee to tlie governor-general of India, dated 
the 19th lilt., witli the documents tlicrein alluded to, and 
this day laid lieforo tho Court of Directors, this couit 
desires to exjiress its continued confidence in Uio governor- 
gciicral. Lord Canning, and its conviction that Ids iiieasmo 
for the pacification of Oude, and Ihe other disturbed ills- 
trict.s in India, will be characterised by a goiieioiis policy, 
and by tho utmost clemency that is found to ho cniisistent 
with the sati.sfactory accomplisliiueiit of that important 
object.”—We arc, &c. 

(Signedl ‘ F. Cukkik, 

‘ W. J. EasTwicK, 

‘ioiide/J, il/uy 18, 1858, &C. &(C 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

MILITARY OPERATIONS IN APRIL. 


HE Brilisli officers and 
soldiers in India looked for¬ 
ward, not vritbotit anxiety, to a 
Shot-weather campaign in the 
summer of 1858. MucU diaappolnt- 
' meut was felt, too, in England, when 
Stho necessity for such a campaign 
fbecame manifest. Persons in all ranks 
had fondly hoped that, when Sir Colin 
^Campbell had spent two or three months 
in preparing for-the siege of Lucknow, he 
would be enabM so to invest that city as to 
render the escape the mutineers impossible; 
and that in conqocdiilrit, the heart of the rebellion 



would be crushed out. The i’#ilt did hot answer 
to this expectation. Lucknow was conquered; but 
the prisoners taken could be reckoned simply by 
doitens j nearly all the rebA who were not killed 
escaped into the;'|frovincesS^ It is true that they 
w'ere now a dispemd body instead of a concen¬ 
trated army; but it is also true that, in abandoning 
Lucknow, they would retire to many towns and 
forts where guns could bo found, and where a 
formidable stand might be made against British 
troops. Let the summer approach, and the ratio of 
advantages on the two sides would bo changed in 
character. Hot weather may affect the sepoy, but 
it affects him relatftely less than the Englishman. 
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It isi'ileart-breaking work to a gallant soldier to 
feel Ills bodily strength felling ^roagh heat, at 
a tiine when his spirit is as hwoic as over. The 
rebels were astute enough to know this- The lithe 
Hindoo, with suppl? limbs and no superfluous 
flesh, can make great ajOTches—^specially when he 
retreats. His goods aad chattels are few in tmmberi 
his household arrangements simple; and it costs 
him little time or thought to shift his quarters 
at a short notice, in a period of peaeo. During 
war or rebellion, when he becomes a soldier, his 
worldly position is even more simple than before. 
A man who can live upon rice, parched com, and 
water, and to whom it is a matter of much indiffer¬ 
ence whether he is clothed or not, has a remarkable 
freedom of movement, requiring little intricacy of 
commissariat arrangemonts. The English, during 
(he war of the mutiny, had ample means of 
observing this mobility of the native rebel troops, 
and amide reasons for lamenting its consequences. 
If this were so during the winter, it would he still 
move decidedly the case during a hot-weather 
campaign, when exhaustion and coups de soldi 
work so terribly on the European constitution. It 
was this consideration, as wo have said, that gave 
rise to much disa])pointmont, both in India and 
in England, when the real sequel of the siego of 
l.ucknow became apparent. .TIio disappointment 
resolved itself in some quarters into adverse 
criticism on Sir Oolin Campbell’s tactics; but 
even those who deemed it wise and just to 
]iostj)onc such criticism, could not postpone their 
.anxiety wdicn they found that the rebels, fleqing 
from Lucknow, assumed such an attitude elsewhere 
as would render a summer campaign necessary. 

The long sojourn of the comtn.ander-in-chiof in 
and near the Oudian capital, and the frequent 
communications between him and the governor- 
general, told of serious and weighty discussions 
concerning the policy to be pursued. Rumours 
circulated of an antagonism of plans; of ono 
project for leaving the rebels unmolested until 
after the hot season should have passed, and of 
another for crushing them in detail before they 
could succeed in ro-comhining. But whatever 
might have been the rumours, tho policy adoptetl 
followed the latter of these two courses. The 
army of Lucknow, broken up into divisions or 
columns, was set again to work, to pursue and 
defeat those insurgents who ke]^ the field with 
a pertinacity little expected when the mutiny 
began. So much of those operations as took plaqo 
during the month of April, it is tho purpose of 
this chapter to narrate; but a few words may 
previously be said concerning tho state of affairs 
in Bengal, more dependent on Calcutta than on 
the army of Oude or tho oommandcr-in-chief. 

The fact has already been adverted to that tho 
supreme government, amid all the anxiety of the 
robelUou in the northwest, began in the spring 
of the yqgr to take measures for tho bettor pro¬ 
tection of Lower Bengal. That province, tho 
mosi; important in the whole of India, had been’ 


very little affected by the mutiny, chiefly because 
there were few Mohammedan leaders inclined to 
become rebels; but tlie authorities could not close 
their eyes to the facts that the province was very 
insufficiently defended, and that any successful 
revolt there would bo more disastrous than In 
other regions. So long as the delta of the Ganges 
remained in British hands, there would always ho 
a base of operations for reconquering Upper India, 
if necessary; but that delta once lost, the sendees 
of a Clive, backed by a large army from England, 
would bo again needed to recover it. A plan was 
therefore formed for locating five or six thousand 
European troops in Bengal, quartered at Calcutta, 
Dumdum, Ohinsura, Barrackporo, Dinapoor, 
Benares, and one or two other places. It became 
very seriously contested whether any native army 
whatever would be needed in the province. The 
Bengalees are peaceful, and have few ambitious 
chieftains among them ; lienee, it was argued, a 
few thousand British troops, and a fow hundred 
seamen of the Naval Brigade, would* suffice to 
protect tho province. There were ‘divisional 
battalions ’ of native troops still at certain stations, 
as a sort of military police; but tho regular Bengal 
native army had been extinguished, or had c.x- 
tinguished itself. 8o nseful had a few hundred 
seamen become, that their employment led to 
m.any such su^estions as the following—‘ Wliercvci- 
the,se seamen arc, there is a feeling of absolute 
security at once from external attack and internal 
thjachcry. Bengal has now been nearly twelve 
months without a native army, and within that 
twelve months they have never onco been missed. 
Why not retain this security ? Wliy not strike off' 
Bengal from the provinces to be occupied by a 
native force, and render our improvised force a 
permanent institution 'i A company of European 
sailors would be a nucleus for tho armed police in 
each division. Why not keep them nj) as such, 
give them permanent allowances, recruit them 
primarily from tho same useful class ? There can 
bo no want of men when onco such' a permanent 
opening is known. They wottld nUt only protect 
the great cities, and double the physical force on 
which all authority must ultimately rest, but act 
as a permanent check on tho divisional battalions. 
Wo want such a check. These men may be as 
faithful as tho sepoys have been false, as attached 
to Europeans as tho sepoys have proved thnmsclvcs 
hostile; but there can never be any proof of the 
fact. Let us not again trust armed natives without 
the precautions we take in our ships again,st our 
own sailors—a check by a diflFerent body.’ jMI 
such considerations necessarily resolved themselves 
into a much larger inquiry, to bo conducted 
deliberately and cautiously—^how ought the .army 
of India to he re-constituted ? 

Semi-barbarous tribes in many instances took 
advantage of tho disturbed state of British influ¬ 
ence in India, to make inroads into districts not 
properly belonging to them; and it sometimes 
happened that the correction of these evil-doers 
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Avas a very difficult matter. Such an instance 
occurred in the month now under notice. On the 
borders of Assam, at the extreme nor&east comer 
of India, were a wild mountain tribe called Abore, 
Aviio had for some time been engaged in a system 
of marauding on the Assam side of the frontier. 
Cajjtain Bivar, at Debroogbur, set forth to punish 
them, taking with him a mixed force of sailors and 
Goorkhas. The Abors retreated to their fastnesses, 
and Bivar attempted to fdlow them ; but this was 
an unsuccessful manoeuvre. The Abors brought 
down many of his men by poisoned arrows, and 
maimed others by I'olling down stones upon them 
from the rocks; a portion of their numbers, mean¬ 
while, making a circuit, fell upon the baggage- 
boats, and captured the whole of tho bagg.igo. 
Captain Bivar and his companions suffered many 
j)ri vjitions before they safely got back to Debrooghur. 
These, however, were minor difficulties, involving 
no very serious consequences. Throughout the 
northeast region of India there were few ‘Bandies,’ 
few sepoys of Hindustani race; and thus tho 
materials for rebellion were deprived of one very 
mischievous ingredient. 

The Calcutta authorities found it necessary to 
make stringent rules concerning ladies and children; 
iind hence some of the magistrates and collectors, 
the representatives of the Company in a civil capa¬ 
city in the country districts, were occasionally 
placed in troublesome circumstances by family 
considerations during times of tumult. From the 
first, tho Calciitta government bad endeavoured, 
by every available means, to prevent women and 
cliildrcn from going to the scenes of danger: 
knowing how sorionsly the movements of the 
oliiccrs, military and civil, would bo interfered 
with by the presence of helpless relatives daring 
scones of fighting and tumult. One of the magis- 
tratc.s, in AVestern Bengal, w-as brought into difli- 
culty by disobedience to this order. Ilis wife 
entreated that she might come to him at his station. 
She did so. Shortly afterwards a rumour spread 
that a largo force of the enemy w'as appi-oaching. 
The lady grew frightened, and the husband anxious, 
lie took lier to another place, and was thereby 
absent from his post at a cyitical time. The 
government suspended him from office for dis¬ 
obeying orders in having his wife at the station, 
and for quitting his district without leave at a 
time when his prcscuco was imperatively needed. 

One other matter may be mentioned here, in 
connection with the local government, before pro¬ 
ceeding to the affairs of Oudo and tho northwest. 
The Calcutta authorities shared with tlie Court of 
Directors, the English government, and the House 
of Commons, the power of rewarding or honouring 
their troops for good services; tho modes adopted 
w'cre many; but amid the controversies which 
occasionally arose concerning military honours, 
medals, promotions, and encomiums, it was made 
very manifest during the wars of the mutiny that 
the Victoria Cross, tho recognition of individual 
valour, was one of tho most highly valued by the 


soldiery, both officers and privates. The imltrincss 
of tho bits of metal and ribbon, or tho fastclessncss 
of the design, might bo abundantly criticised; but 
when it became publicly known that tho Cross 
would be given on/y to those who had shewn them¬ 
selves to be bravo among Bto bravo, tho value of 
tho symbol was gi-cat, such as a soldier or sailor 
could alone appreciate. From time to time notices 
appeared in tho London Gazette, emanating from 
the War-offico, giving the utmost publicity to tho 
instances in which tho Victoria Cross was bestowed. 
The name of the officer or soldier, the regiment or 
corps to which ho belonged, tho commanding officer 
w’ho had made the recommendation, the dispatch 
in which the deed of bravery was recorded, the 
date and place of that dotnl, the nature of tho deed 
itself—all were briefly set forth ; and there Ciin be 
little doubt that the recipients of tho Cross would 
cherish that memorial, and the (iazettc notice, to 
the end of their lives. Inciilcutal notices of this 
honor.ny testimonial have been frequently made 
in former chapters; and it is mentioned again here 
because of its imjiortancc in including officers and 
privates in tho same category. Thus, on the 27th 
of Api'il, to give one instance, the London Gazette 
.announced the bestowal of the Victoria Cross on 
Lieutenant-colonel Henry Tombs, of the Bengal 
artillery; Lieutenant James Hills, of the same 
corps; Lieutenant William Alexander Kerr, of tiio 
24th Bombay native infantry; Sergeant Jolm 
Smith, of the Bengal Sappers and Jlincrs; Bugler 
Kobert Hawthorne, of tlic r)2il foot; Lancc- 
cor)iorfil Henry Smith, of tho same rt'giincnt; 
Sci'ge.ant Beiaiard Diamond, of the Jictigal horse- 
artillery ; and Gunner Richard Fitzgerald, of tho 
same corps. Sergc.ant Smith and Bugler Haw¬ 
thorne, it will be remembered, assisted poor Home, 
S.alkeld, and Burgess in blowing up the Cashmere 
Gate at Delhi; uiiUko their heroic but less fortunate 
companions, they lived to receive the Victoria 
Cross.* 

Let us now pass to the stormy northwest regions. 
Beginning with Lucknow as a centre, it will be 
convenient to treat of Sir Colin’s arrangements at 
that place, .and then to notice in succes.sion the 
operations of his brigadici’s in their movements 
radially from that centre, so far as they were con¬ 
nected with the month of ApriL 

That portion of the army which remained in 
Lucknow found tlio montli of April to o))en with 
a degree of heat very distressing to bear. A 
temperature of 100'’ F., under the shade of 

The foMowInff will sivo on Mca of the moflc in whieh <thc 
GnzcUe announcements were mndo; ‘a-lthBombii.v N. 1 .—Licntenant 
William Alexander Korr; date of act of bravery, July 10, IWT.— 
On tho breaking out of a mutiny in the 27th Bombay K. I. in July 
18S7, a party of tbo mutineers took up a position in the strongliold 
or paga near the town of Kolapore, and defended tliomselvca to 
extremity, *'L(euteiiaat ICerr, of the Southern Afabratta Irregular 
Horse, took a prominent share in the attack on the position; and 
at tho moment when its capture was of great public importance, 
ho made a dash at one of tho gateways, with some dismounted 
horsemen, and forood an entrance by breaking down the gate. Tho 
attack was completely sueoeiisful, and ttab defenders were either 
killed, woundetl, or captured—a result that may with perfect Jiwtire 
be attributed to Lieutenant Kerr's dashing and devoted bravery* 
(Letter from the rolltlcal Superintendent at Kolaporo to tho 
Adjutant-general of the Army, dated September 10,1867.)* ^ 
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a tent, was not at all unusual. When the wind 
%vas calm, the pressure of temperature was not 
much felt; but the blowing of a hot wind was 
truly terrible—not only from the heat itself, but 
from the clouds of dust laden with particles of 
matter of the most offensive kind. Every orgtm 
of sense, every nerve, every pore, was distressed. 
And it was at such a time that a commander was 
called upon to plan, and oificers and soldiers to 
execute, military operations with as much care 
and exactitude as if under a cool and temperate 
sky. There were putrefying bodies yet unburied 
in flic vicinity, pools of recently dried blood in 
the streets and gardens, and abominations of 
every kind in this city of palaces: how these 
aflected the air, in a temperature higher than 
is ever known in England, may be imperfectly, 
and only imperfectly, conceived.* 

The la-st chapter told in what way the treat¬ 
ment of the Oude rebels engaged the attention of 
the imperial legislature, and what were the violent 
discussions to which that subject gave rise. In this 
place it will only bo necessary to state that, long 
before Viscount Canning came to hear the views 
of the two Ilou.ses of Parliament, he found it 
necessary to detcruiiue, if not the policy itself, at 
least the names of those who would have the 
onerous task of re-establishing civil government in 
the distracted province. Mr Montgomery, who, as 
judicial commissioner of the Punjaub, had rendered 
.idmirable service to Sir John Lawrence, was 
selected by the governor-general to fill the office of 
chicf-comraissioucr of Oiulc—aided by a staff of 
judicial and financial commissionoi’s, civil and 
military secretaries, deputy-commissionei's, com¬ 
missioners of divisions, dcputy-conimissioner.s of 
districts, and other officers. It was believed that 
he combined the valuable qualities of sagacity, 
experience, firmness, and conciliation. Oude was 
to be parcelled out into four divisions, and each 
division into three districts. The intention was, 
that as soon as any part of the province was 
brought into some degree of order by Sir Colin 
and his brigadiers, Montgomciy should lake it in 
hand, and bring it to order in relation to judicial 
and revenue affairs. Large powers were given to 
him, ill relation to ‘ proclamations’ and everything 
else; and it remained for time to shew tho result. 

While on tliis subject, it may be well to advert 
to tho conduct and position of one particular 
native of Oude. During many months the line of 
policy pursued by tho influential Ouclian land- 

*■ * Of the dttst it is qulto boyond the powers of writing to give a 
dt‘8cr!ption. It is so fine and subtle, that long after tho causes 
which raised it have ceased to exert their Influence, you may-seo 
it like a Y'oil of gausse between your eyes and every ottJect. The 
sun, while yet six or seven degrees above the horiaon, is hid flrom 
eight by it as though the luminary were enveloped in a thick fog; 
and at early morning and evening, this vapour of dust suspended 
high in air seems like a ra{n*ctoud dinging to a hillside. When 
this dust is set tepidly in motion by a hot wind, and when the 
grosser sand, composed of minute flragments of talc, scales of 
mica, and eailh, is impelled in quick successive waves through the 
heated atmosphere, the eflfect is quite suifloient to make one 
detest India for ever. Every article in your tent, your hair, eyes, 
and nose, are flUod and covered with this dust, which deposits a 
coating half an inch thick all over tho tent.’—W. Kusseli. 


owner, R^ah Maun Singh, was a subject of much 
anxiety among the British anthoritios. Hii power 
in Oude waa very considerable, and it wSs fondly 
hoped or wished that ho might prove folthful in 
mutinous times. This hope w'as founded on 
two kinds of evidence, positive and negative— 
proofs that he had often befriended the poor 
European fugitives in the hour of greatest need, 
and that on many occasions ho had not injured 
tho British when ho might easily have done so. 
Nevertheless it was impossible to get rid of the 
impression that he was ‘playing fast and loose;’ 
reserv'ing himself for whichever party should gain 
tho ascendency in the Indian struggle. So much 
importance was attached in England to this rajah’s 
conduct, that the House of Commons ordered tho 
production of any documents that might throw 
light upon it. The p.apers produced ranged over 
a period of six months. So early as June 1857, 
when the mutiny was only six or seven weeks old, 
Mr Tucker, commissioner of Benares, wrote to 
Maun Singh concerning the relations between him 
and the British government—acknowledging tbo 
steadiness of the rajah in maintaining the district 
of Fyzabad in a peaceful condition, so far as lie 
could, and assuring him that it would bo good 
policy for him to continue in the same jiatli. He 
told him that althougir England was engaged in a 
war with China, and had only just concluded one 
with Persia, and that moreover her I-Iiinlnstiini 
troops had proved faithless, she would undoubtedly 
triumph over all opposition from within and with¬ 
out, and would equally remember those who had 
been true and those who had been false to her— 
to reward the one and punish the other. It was a 
letter of thanks for the past, and of warning for tho 
future. During the same month. Maun Singh was 
in correspondence with Mr Paterson, magistrate of 
Goruckpore, giving and receiving friendly assur¬ 
ances, and impressing tho magistrate with a belief 
in his sincere desire to remain faithful to the 
British government during a tiiric of trouble. In 
the middle of July he was in correspondence with 
Mr Wingfield, British political agent with the 
Ooorkha force at that time in the Goruckpore 
district. Maun Singh, it may here be remarked, 
had suffered severely in his estate, by the land- 
settlement made when the Company took posses¬ 
sion of Oude; he had suffered, whether rightly or 
wrongly; and the Calcutta authorities vfere natu¬ 
rally anxious to know whether his losses had 
converted him into a rebel. He wrote to Mr 
Wingfield, promising to adhere faithfully to a 
course oLfriendliness towards the English. Mr 
Wingticl*recoinmendcd tho government to trust 
Maun Singh, to supply him with a certain amount 
of funds, and to believe that ho was able and 
willing to keep the districts of Fysabatl and 
Sultanpore tolerably free from anarchy. He 
adcied; ‘ All I see and hear of Maun bingli makes ■ 
me think Idm stanch up to this moment. Ho 
has exerted himself in every way to protect the 
women and children that were left at Fyzabad, 
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and to place them in safety. He sent four 
sergeants’ wires and seven children to this place; 
but wo cannot expect him to sacrifice himself for 
us. llo has doubtless already made himself 
obnoxious to the rebels by his open adhesion 
to our cause; and if fortune goes against us at 
Lucknow, instead of being able to render us any 
as.sistance, he will himself hare to take shelter 
here.’ The Calcutta government authorised Mr 
Wingfield to thank Maun Singh for his actions 
and his promises, and to assist him with money to 
a certain prescribed amount. In August a letter 
was sent to the rajah himself by the government, 
thanking him for what ho had done, and urging 
him to a continuance in the same course. Many 
months afterwards, the Calcutta autliorities had 
again to discuss this subject. During the autumn. 
Maun Singh’s former pj^mises had been a good deal 
belied. Ho had been in and near Lucknow during 
the period when Havelock, Outram, and Campbell 
were engaged in warfare at that city ; and it was 
more than suspected that he had aided the insur¬ 
gents. True, he was a man who, having some¬ 
thing of the feelings of a gentleman, rather 
succoured than persecuted hapless fhgitives who 
were jiowerless for aught save suffering; but his 
proce^ings in other ways were not satisfactory. 
When Outram commanded in the liesidency, shut 
up with Havelock and Inglis, he exchanged many 
communications with the rajah, but to no satis¬ 
factory end. During the winter, rumours reached 
Maun Bingh that the governor-general, regarding 
him as a traitor in spite of his many promises, 
intended to deprive him of his estates, as a punish¬ 
ment. He wrote a reproachful letter to Mr 
Brcrcton, the magistrate at Goruckpore—com¬ 
plaining that this was a poor reward for his 
services; that he went with his family to Lucknow 
because he was threatened by insurgents at Fyztv- 
bad; but that throughout the various sieges at 
Lucknow ho never joined the rebels in attacking 
theBritish. A moiig various lettere from the ofiScials, 
were two which shewed that Mr Wingfield had 
greatly modified his former favourable opinion of 
the Fyzabad rajah. On the 2d of February he 
wrote: ‘ Maun Singh is not the man to be selected 
as an object of clemency. lie has not the excuse 
of having been hurried into insurrection by the 
force of example, the impetuosity of his feelings, 
or even regard for his personal safety. He with¬ 
stood all these trials; for it was on mature 
reflection, and after weighing all the chances on 
cither side, that he chose that of rebellion. As 
long as he thought the success of the iMurrection 
was but transient, and that our government would 
speedily recover its position, ho professed loyalty, 
and even supported us; but when he heard that 
theGoorkhas were not to march through Fyzabad, 
and that Havelock had been obliged to abandon 
his design of relieving the Residency and to retire 
on Cawnpore, he thought our case hopeless, and 
joined what appeared the triumphant side. lie 
has now found out hfe mistake, and wishes to turn 


again.’ Again, on the 12th of February Mr 
Wingfield wrote: ‘ On Maun Singh’s conduct I look 
with some distrust, which his letter does not tend 
to remove. Our Fyzabad news-writer, whose 
information has invariably proved correct, reports 
tHkt the r^jah has had an interview with some of 
the sepoy ofiioers, and agreed to their proposal to 
invade this (Qoruckpore) district, and moved three 
of his guns down to the Ghat It would be quite 
consistent with his knowg character for duplicity 
to infer that, while aiding the insurgents, ho is 
trying to keep well with us.’ The double-dealer 
had, indeed, his hands full of employment; for 
he had been sounding Sir James Outi’am at the 
Alum Bagh, before he applied to the Ooruckpore 
authorities, at the very time that he had on hand 
some sort of m^otiation with the rebels. He 
succeeded so far as this—^that no party liked 
absolutely to throw him off. Mr Wingfield, in 
writing to the government, candidly admitted that, 
inscrutable and unreliable as Maun Singh w'.as, 
matters would have gone worse for the Briti.sli 
in Oude if ho had not been there. ‘It must be 
admitted that his neutrality up to the jnesciit time 
has paralysed the plans of the insurgents, and has 
made him the object of their indignation. Had 
he declared himself openly against us, the district 
of Gornekpore would long ago have been invaded.’ 
On the 16th of February the governor-general sent 
orders from Allahabad, as to the mode in wliieli 
any overtures from Maun Singh should be received. 
He directed that the nijah should be thanked for 
the humanity he had shown towards individuals ; 
reminded that strong suspicious were entertained 
of his complicity with the rebels; threatened 
with a full and searching inquiry into his past 
conduct; and recommended to submit himself— 
without any other conditions than a promise of his 
life and honour—to the British authorities. But 
Maun Bingh did not follow this advice—he 
remained throughout the spring months balancing 
and trimming between loyalty and disloyalty. 

Reverting to the state of afiairs at Lucknow, it 
may here be observed that the commander-in¬ 
chief remained in that city until the middle of 
April. There was nothing Napoleonic, nothing 
rapid, in his movements after the conquest; but 
those who know him best knew that he -was 
organising plans of operation for all his brigadiers, 
and on all sides of the Oudian capital. So 
thoroughly was he master of his own secrets, and 
of his correspondence with the governor-general, 
that very little concerning his plans were known 
until the very day of operation. Even the higher 
officers had little but conjecture to i-est upon; 
while the mere reisers of gossip were sorely 
puzded for materials. It may be that the exces¬ 
sive publicity of the details of the Crimean war 
had rendered military authorities uneasy, and 
tended to render them chary of giving information 
of their plans in any subsequent wars. During 
the second week in the month. Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell took a rapid gaUop to Allahabad—a- long 
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distance and a somewhat perilous ride in such a 
disturbed state of the country; but he was not a 
man to care for distance or for danger, as person¬ 
ally affecting himself. He had many weighty 
questions to settle with Viscount Canning; and as 
the governor-general could not or would not go 
to the commander, the commander went to the 
governoy-goncral. The result of the interview was 
the departure of Sir Colin Campbell himself, as 
well as his generals, for active service in districts 
distant from Lucknow. 

It will bo desirable to trace the movements of 
tlic generals and brigadiers singly before noticing 
tliose of the commander-in-chief and his head¬ 
quarters. 

And first, for Sir James Outram. This eminent 
man, the second in influence among the military 
commiindcrs in India, quitted Lucknow nearly 
at the same time as many other officers ; but on a 
different mission. When that city was conquered, 
Outram at once became supreme authority there, 
as chief-commissioner of Oude. He collected 
round him a civil stafl', and proceeded to enrol a 
jiolice, establish police-sUlions, and restore order in 
the city. Prom the.se duties, however, he was sum¬ 
moned away. His services were needed at Calcutta. 
Tlic supremo council in that city generally con¬ 
tained one military officer among its members, to 
advise on matters pertaining to war. General 
Low, who had for some time filled that position, 
letired to England ; and Outram was chosen to 
sujjply his place. Personally, it was well that Sir 
James should quit the camp for a while, after half 
a year’s incessant military employment in Oude; 
and ])rofessionally, it was desirable that the 
council at Calcutta should have the benefit of his 
assistance, in any plans for the reorganisation of 
the Indian army—a most important matter, 
towards which the attention of the authorities was 
necessarily much directed. Sir James did not 
foi-gct his old companions-in-arms. As soon as he 
i-eachod Calcutta, he gave orders that copies of one 
of the newspapers should be regularly sent to the 
hospitals of six of the British regiments at Cawn- 
pore, M§erut, Lucknow, and Benares; he knew 
how irksome ai-e the hours in a sick-room, and 
how joyfully a few books or journals are bailed in 
such a place. 

The lines of operation marked out for the other 
generals naturally bore relation to the real or 
supposed position of the insurgent forces. The 
rumours which reached head-quarters concerning 
the concentration of rebel leaders in Bohilcund, 
even making allowance for exaggerations, told of a 
somewhat formidable organisation. Among the 
best-known names included in the list were Khan 
Bahadoor Klian, Nena Sahib, Fuzul Huq, Waladid 
Khan, and Jhe Nawab of Furruckabad. Khan 
Bahadoor Khan was chief ruler; and he appears to 
have organised something like a regular govern¬ 
ment, with dewaus, moonshees, naibs, darogahs, 
kotwals, nazims, and mUitary commsmders. Nona 
Sahib was there as a sort of distinguished refhgee; 


as were also two shahzadas or princes of the royal 
family of Delhi. Nona Sahib is supposed to have 
ai’idved at Bareilly in Bohilcund, after Sir Colin’s 
great victory at Lucknow, with four hundred 
troopers, and to have taken up his abode in the 
fine large native school-room built by the British 
in that city. One among many bazaar reports 
was, that Khan Bahadoor Khan began to entertain 
misgivings concerning the ultimate success of his 
rebel policy ; but that Nena Sahib, acting on his 
tears, insisted that a drawing back would be ruin¬ 
ous. Another rumour, having much probability to 
recommend it, was to the effect that Nena Sahib 
looked to Central India, the region of Gwalior, 
Kotah, and Indore, as the field in which his own 
personal success might ultimately be best insured, 
on account of his great influence among the 
Mahrattas of that region i and it ivas supposed 
that, failing of success in Oude and Rohileuiid, ho 
would endeavour to cross the Ganges and the 
Jumna into Bundelonnd and Central India. Hence 
one of the points of policy on the side of the 
commander-in-chief, was to guard those great 
rivers at as many ghats or passing-places as j)os- 
sible—in the hope that, confined to Oude and 
Bohilcund, tho rebels might be crushed ; and in 
the fear that, scattered over Central India, they 
might again become powerful. Whether his forces 
were sufficiently numerous for this duty, w.as one 
of tho many questions that pressed upon Sir Colin 
Campbell. The trite saying of an enemy ‘not 
knowing when tliey were beaten,’ was many times 
revived by tho British officers in those d.ay.s ; the 
mutineers seldom gained a victory ; but on tho 
other hand, they were not much disheartoied by 
defeat; they retreated, only to collect and tight 
again; and thus the British troops seldom i’elt 
that a victory would give an unquestionably 
permanent advantage. 

Of the Iwwiers who bad taken part in tlic con¬ 
quest of Lucknow, Jung Bahadoor, tho Nepaulc.«o 
chieftain—as has been shewn in 'a former chapter 
—went to Allahabad witli a body-guard, to hold 
ail interview with the governor-general. The rest 
of the Goorkha contingent retraced their steps by 
slow degrees towards their Nepaulese homo. So 
lato as the 22d of April, the main body of 
Goorkhas were no further from Lucknow than 
Nawabgunge, a town on the banks of thp Gogra, 
northeast of the capital of Oude. On that day, 
they marched to Sutturgunje, and on the 23d to 
Durriahad. This town had a fort whicli might 
have made a stout resistance, but there were no 
rebel tro^s at hand to put the matter to jiroof. 
After remaining at Durriabad two days, the 
Goorichas marched on the 25th to Shugaligunjc, 
on the 26th to Mobarrukgunje, and on the 27tli to 
Durabgunje—all of them places on or near the 
banks of the Gogra, on the route towards !• jzabad. 
Resting two days at Durabgunje, they marcbed on 
the 29th to Ayodha or Oude, the ancient Hindoo 
capital, afterwards supplanted by the Moham¬ 
medan Pyzabad, just at hand—which Fyzabad was 
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in its turn supplanted by Lucknow. On the last 
day of the month, the Goorklias were on one side of 
the river Gogra at FyvAbad, and a body of rebels 
on the other—each intently watching the other, but 
without fighting. Maun Singh was at that time at 
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Fyzabad, friendly to the British. Little satisfaction 
appears to have been derived by any party from 
this co-operation of the Goorkhas with the British. 
In the preceding July and August, when Havelock 
was straining every nerve to bring a small force 
up to Lucknow, and when Inglis was contending 
against stupendous difficulties in that city—in those 
months, there was an army of three or four thou¬ 
sand Goorkhas near the eastern frontier of Oude, 
badly commanded and insufficiently employed. 


Why they were not pushed on to Lucknow, 
as an auxiliary force, was known only to the 
authorities; but, in its effect, this inactivity of the 
Goorkhas called forth much adverse criticism. 
Again, during the six months from the beginning 
of September to tho beginning of March, the 
assistance from Nepaul was not of such a charac¬ 
ter as had been hoped by those who knew that the 
Goorkhas enlisted in the Sirmoor aud Rumaon 
battalions were really bravo and efficient troops, 
and who expected that Jung Bahadoor’s Qoorkhfis 
would i)rove to be men of the same .stamp. Why 
the aid rendered was so small, was a politico- 
military question, on which veiy little information 
was afforded. When, at last, a really largo 
Nepaulese army entered Ondc, its movements 
were so .slow that >Sir Colin began the siege of 
Lucknow without its aid ; and when tho siege was 
over, the army began to march back again, without 
participating further in the war. This was a very 
impotent re.sult; and the Nepaulese episode w'as 
by no means a brilliant one in the history of tlie 
wars of the mutiny. So far as concerns tlic 
march during tho month of April, from Lucknow 
towards the Nepaul frontier, it may be remarked 
that the Goorkhas dreaded the approaching hot 
weather, that their number of sick was very 
large, and that the carts for their baggage w'crc 
so enormous in number as greatly to impede their 
movements. 

Another of the generals concerned in the siege 
of Lucknow, Sir Edward Lugard, was intrusted by 
the commander-iii-ehicf with service in a region 
infested by Koer Singh—tho ehieftaiu whose name 
liad been so closely associated with the Dinapoor 
mutiny and the ‘disaster at Arrah,’ in the jircccd- 
ing summer. This rebel had worked round nearly 
in a circle—not metaphorically, but topographic¬ 
ally. lie had marched at the head of insurgents 
south aud southwest from Arral), then west into 
Bundelcuud, then north into tlie Doab and Oude ; 
and now it was his fortune to he driven east and 
southeast back to his old quarters in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Arrah. 

Before Lugard could cross the frontier into the 
provinces eastward of Oude, it was found necessary 
to bring smaller forces to hear ui)on bodies of 
rebels infesting those provinces, and threatening 
to command tho region between the rivers 
Goomtec and Gogra. Tho city of Azimghur was 
in this way greatly indebted to the gallant exer¬ 
tions of Lord Mark Kerr. This officer, immedi 
ately on the arrival of news that Azimghur was 
beset by tho enemy, started off from Benai’es on 
the 2d of April, with 450 men of H.M. 13th regi¬ 
ment and Queen's Bays, and two 6-poundor guns. 
Though impeded by a train of three hundred 
bullock-carts laden witli ammunition, Kerr pushed 
forward with such rapidity that he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Azimghur on tho third day 
after quitting Benares. Here lie was opposed by 
three or four thousand rebels, comprising a large 
proportion of sepoys of the too celebrated Dinapoor 
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brigade. The rebels were commanded with some 
skill by a subadar of one of the mutinied regi¬ 
ments. They occupied a position of considerable 
strength, on the right and left sides of the main 
road; their right resting on a strong vills^e, and 
their left protected by a ditch and embankmant. 
Lord Mark succeeded in dislodging those of the 
enemy who were immediately in his front; but 
while thui^ engaged, his convoy in the rear was 
attacked by eight hundred rebels, who were with 
great ditBculty beaten off, at the expense of the 
life of Captain Jones, who was guarding the 
convoy. Overcoming all resistance. Lord Mark 
succeeded in reaching a point iic.ar Azimghur, and 
remained there until the arrival of Lugard’s 
column from Lucknow. Tliis portion of the 
rebels did not return to the city after the action, 
but retired in good order, taking their guns and 
liaggagc with them. 

Aziinglmr, however, needed the assistance of a 
larger force than Kerr could bring against it; for 
Koer Singh, with a formidable band of rebels, had 
to be contended against, in a region containing 
many large towns. Sir Edward Lugard, placed 
by Sir Colin Campbell in command of a column 
destined for service in this region, started from 
Lucknow during the last week in March ; but the 
destruction of a bridge over the Goomtee .at 
Sultaupore greatly delayed his progress, and 
compelled him to take a circuitous route by 
.lounpoor, which city he did not reach till the 9th 
of April. Ilis culumu was a strong one; compris¬ 
ing three regiments of infantry, three of Sikh 
horse, a military train, three batteries of hor.se- 
artillcry, and seven hundred carts full of warlike 
stores. On the evening of the lOlh, ho marched 
out from .lounpoor, to encounter Oholab Ilosscin, 
one of the rebel chuckl.adiirs or leaders. The 
enemy did not stay to fight, but retreated precipit¬ 
ately. They required close watching, however; 
fur while Sir Edw.ard was on the march from 
.lounpoor to Aziinglmr, a largo rebel force got into 
his rear, .and attempted to re-enter Jouiipoor. 
This caused him to modify his plan, and to 
disperse the rebels before proceeding to Aziinglmr. 
In this he succecdetl, but lost the services of 
Lieutenant Charles Havelock, nephew of the 
distinguished general. The gallant young officer, 
at the commencement of the mutiny, had been 
adjutant of the 12th Bengal native irregular 
cavaliy, and was thrown out of employment by 
the revolt of that regiment. He then went as a 
volunteer with bis uncle, and was for nine months 
more or less engaged in the operations in and 
around Lucknow. When Lugard left the many 
of Ondo, and took command of the column whose 
operations are heye being recorded, young Have¬ 
lock accompanied him, holding a command in a 
Goorkha battalion. It was while Lugard was 
dispersing the rebels near Jounpoor, that the 
lieutenant was kiUed by a shot from a hnt in an 
obscure village. 

Sic Edward, resuming his march towards 


Aziinghur, re.ached that city at length on the 15th, 
somewhat vexed at the numerous delays that had 
occurred on his journey. On his arrival at the 
bridge of bo.ats which crossed the small river Tons 
at that city, he encountered a jiortion of Koer 
Singh’s main army. They fought well, and with 
some delermination ; and it was not without .a 
stiiiggle that he defeated and dispersed them. Mr 
Venables, the civilian who had gained so high a 
reputation for courage during the eiirlier mutinous 
proceedings in the district, was wounded on this 
occasion. The East India Conipany had reason 
to be proud of its civilians, for the most part, 
during the troubles; Mr Venables w.as only one 
among many who nobly distinguished themselves. 
After this battle at the bridge, it soon became 
evident, .as in many other instances, that the 
rebels had been too quick for their pursuers. Koer 
Singh and the main body of his force were quitting 
Azimghnr on the ono aide ju.st when Lugard 
entered it on the othci’; the fighting was merely 
with the rear-guard, and all the re.st of the insur¬ 
gents marched off safely. As it was by no moans 
desirable that they should escape to work mischief 
elsewhere. Sir Edward, on the I6th, sent off 
Brigadier Douglas in pursuit of them, with tlio 
:)7th and 84th regiments, some cavalry and artil¬ 
lery. Lugard himself projiosed to cnc.amt> for a 
while at Aziraghur. 

Wo have now for a time to leave Sir Edward 
Lugard, and to notice the un,satisfactory result of 
the operations which ho initiated. The town of 
Arrah was destined to be the scene of another 
discomfiture of British troop.s, as mortifying if 
not as disastrous a,s that which oeenrred early in 
the mutiny, and inflicted by the same hand—Koer 
Singh. When this indefatigable rebel was driven 
out of Azimghnr, he separated from .some of the 
other chieftains, at a point which he believed would 
enable him to cross the Ganges into the district of 
Sh.ahahad, whore Arrah would be near at liand. 
He marched with two thousand‘sepoys and a host 
of rabble. Brigadier Douglas pursued him with 
great rapidity, tn.arehiug a hundred miles in five 
days of great hc.at; he came u)) with the rebels 
at Bansdeh, defeated them, and drove them to 
Bcyriah, Koer Singh himself being w'ounded. On 
the 21st, a portion of’Douglas’s force again came 
up with the eiioniy while in the act of crossing the 
Ganges at Soojioreghat in tho Gliazecpore’district. 
It appeared that Koer Singh'had cleverly outwitted 
Colonel Cumbcrlege, who, witli two regiments of 
Madras ctivalrj’, W'as endeavouring to aid Douglas 
in crushing him at a jiarticular spot. Koer Singh 
did not wait to bo crushed, hut swiftly and .silently 
marched to the Ganges at a spot not guarded by 
Cnmberlegc. AVhen Douglas’s troops came up, they 
killed a few of the rebels, and cajiturcd two guns, 
six elephants, and much ammunition ami treasnr*^ 
but tho interception had not been jirompt enough ; 
for Koer Singh and the greater part of his force 
had safely crossed to the riglit hank of the river. 
The remainder of Douglas’s column came up ou the 
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' <rf this day, ^nite wott> on* wail tong 

i^rcifa, and needing some dayl^ 1«8t, Kder , 
althongli beaten flret by Lagard''attd then isj 
Donglag, had baffled them both in reference to 
a successful flight} and now it was his fopto.no 
(though wounded) to baffle a third BHtbh officer. 
Tlic rebels reached Koer Singh’s hereditary domain 
of Jugdispore. Tlie town of Arrah was at that 
time occupied by 160 men of H.M. 36th foot, 160 of 
Rattray’s Sikhs, and 60 seamen of the Naval Brigade 
—the whole under Captain Le Grand. This officer, 
hearing of the approach of the rebels, and knowing 
that small bodies had often defeated large armies 
during the course of the war, sallied forth to pre¬ 
vent the march of Koer Singh to Jugdispore, or 
else to disturb him at that place. He found thorn 
posted in a jungle. They were nearly two thou¬ 
sand in number, but dispirited, and without guns. 
Lc Grand’s small force, with the two 12-pounder 
howitr-ers, encountered the enemy about two miles 
from Jugdispore, at daylight on the 23d. After an 
iucll'cctual firing of tho howitzera, a bugle-call 
throw everything into confusion. Whether Le 
Grand, feanng to be surrounded, sounded a retreat, 
or wliothcr some other signal was misinterpretml, 
it appears certain that his force fell into inextricable 
confusion; they abandoned guns and elephants, and 
fled towards Arrah, followed by numbers of the 
enemy, who shot and cut down many of them. The 
3.5th suffered tombly; two-thirds of their number 
wore either killed or wounded, including Captain 
Le Grand himself, Lieutenant Massey, and Dr 
Clarke. This mortifying calamity, in which tho 
uiifortunale Lo Grand is said to have disobeyed 
instructions given by the superior officer of tho 
district, gave rise to much bitter controversy. 
The a.lth was one of those regiments of which the 
colonel AAas an old man, shattered in health, and 
not well filtc'd to head his troops in active service. 
It was also, in the heat of controversy, brought as 
a charge against him that ho was a martinet in 
matters of digciplluo, and kept his soldiers in red 
cloth and pipc-claj'cd belts under the tremendons 
heat of au Indian sun. Tho charges, in this as in 
many similar cases, may have been overwrought; 
but all felt that the SSth had not behaved in such 
a way as Tlnglish troops arc wont to behave when 
well commanded—and hence the inference Alt 
they were not well commanded. 

A now sci’ios of operations became necessary as 
a consequence of this disaster near Jugdispore. 
'riio news hastened the movements of Brigadier 
I)ong]8.s, who on the 26th crossed tho Ganges at 
Seenaghnt, and pushed on the 84th foot and two 
guns towards Jugdispore. It was, however, not 
till tho month of May that that jungle-haunt of 
rebels was effectually cleared out. Meanwhile a 
little had been doing at another spot in tho same 
region. When, after the action at the bridge of 
Azimghur, Koer Singh’s force divided into three, 
one of these divisions, with several horse-artillery 
guns, marched towards Ghazeepore. Brigadier 
Gordon, at Hciiares, at once ordered two companies 


SSf Wtth to proceed tb Gha*eepot« by hasty 
iharche% hUf Ihe number being carried on ele¬ 
phants ot in ekahs. It vas hoped that these 
troops,' coming in aid of small numbers of royal 
troops laropean cavalry, Madras cavalry, and 
two e-ponnder guns, already at Ghazeepore, would 
suffice to protect that important city from the 
rebels ; and this hope was realised. Considerably 
to the northwest, between Gornckpo}^ and the 
Oude frontier, Colonel Roweroft maintained a 
small foreo, with which from time to time ho 
repelled attacks made by tho enemy. On the 
l7th of April, when at Amorah, his camp was 
attacked by .three thousand rebels; the attack was 
not effectually resisted without eight hours’ hard 
fighting. Tho sepoys, almost for the firet time in 
the war, endeavoured to resist a cavalry charge 
in British fashion, by kneeling in a line with 
upturned bayonets; but a corps of Bengal 
yeomanry cavalry made the charge with such 
impetuosity that tho enemy were overthrown 
and a victory gained. 

Such, in brief, was the general character of the 
operations eastward of Oude. We have next to 
touch upon those of Sir Ho])e Grant, in Oude 
itself. 

This gallant general, as colonel of a cavalry regi¬ 
ment, had commcnoe<l his share in tho war as a 
subordinate to one or more brigadiers ; but ho had 
since proved himself well svorthy of the command 
of a column ttnder his own responsibility. When 
Sir Colin Campbell parcelled out among his chief 
officers various duties consequent on the flight of 
the insurgents from Lucknow, a column or divi¬ 
sion was made up, to be commanded by Sir Hope 
Grant, to look after such of the rebels as had taken 
a northerly direction. JTis column consisted of 
H.M. .38th foot, one battalion of tho Rifle Brigade, 
a raiment of SikhS, ll.M. 0th Lancers (Hope 
Grant’s own regiment), a small body of reliable 
native cavalry, two troops of hoi'sc-artillery, and a 
small siege and mortar train. It was known or 
believed that tho Moulvie of Pyzabad liad collected 
a force near Barco, about thirty miles north of 
Lucknow; and that tho Begum of Oude, with 
several cart-loads of treasure, had fled for conceal¬ 
ment to Bitowlie, the domain of a rebel named 
Gorhuccus Singh. To what extent Sir Hope 
Grant would be able to capture, intercept, or 
defeat the rebels in the service of these leaders, 
was a problem yet to be solved. He set out from 
Lucknow on the 11th of April, with Brigadier 
Horsford as his second in command. In the first 
three days the troops marched to Baree, on tho 
Kbyrahad road; and then was experienced one of 
the perplexities of tho campaign. Every brigadier 
or divisional general was painihlly impressed 
with tho danger of moving in a country where the 
mass of the population was unfriendly.* In many 
provinces the towns-people and vill^ers were for 
tho most part dispos^, if not to aid the British, 
at least to hold aloof; but the fact could not be 
concealed that the Oudians generally were, in a 
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rebellioas 4tate«f fe#ll^%iid 
aided to cat off the farces (ff Sit (flip’s lieu¬ 
tenants. It was merely one amohg many examples, 
when Sir Hope Grant set out towards the Gogra, 
in hopes to overtake the Begum and her fleeing 
forces} his column or field-force was accompanied 
by no less than 6000 hackeries or ^vehicles of 


tarfouB twenty 

Boiles 5' imd, it, was, -wliile 

assuming the offensive in W ;0Mk8 and 

rear of fiiis immense train should bd prirfe^ted—a 
difficult duty iu a hostile country, loartjmy had 
Grant approached near Baree, when the oavaliy 
of the Moulvio’s rebel force got into his rear, anc(' 
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altempted to cut off tlie enormous baggago-train. 
iSir Hope was too good a general to be taken by 
surprise; but his rear guard found enough to do to 
repel the attack made upon them, and to protect 
the enormous baggago-train. This done, and some 
horse .artillery guns captured, Sir Hope Grant 
resumed his march. Turning eastward from 
Baree, he marched towards the Gogra, in the hope 
of intercepting the flight of the Begum of Oude, 
her paramour Mummoo Khan, and a largo force of 
rebels. On the 15th he reached Mohamedabad, on 
this route; and on the 17th he halted at Ramnug- 
gur for a few days, while a strong reconnoitring 
party set forth to ascertain if possible the 
exact jiosition and strength of the rebels. The 
news obtained was very indefinite, and amounted 
to little more than this—that the Begum and 
Mummoo Klian were retreating northward with 
one lai-gP force, and the Moulvie westward with 
another; but that it would not be very easy to 
catch either, as the sepoys wore celebrated for 
celerity of movement during a retreat. Sir Hope 
Grant dispersed various bodies of rebels, and dis¬ 


turbed the plans of the Begum and the Moulvie ; 
but he returned to Lucknow toVards the close of 
the month without having caught either of those 
wily personages, aiid with many of his troops 
laid prostrate by the heat of the sun. 

We turn now towards the west or northwest, on 
the Rohilcund side of Oude. It has already been 
mentioned, that after the fall of Lucknow, many 
of the rebel leaders fled to llohilcnnd, with the 
hope of making a bold stand at Bareilly, Shalijchan- 
poor, Moradabad, and other towns in that province. 
Khan Bahadoor Khan, the self-appointed chief of 
Bareilly, was nominally the head of the whole 
confederacy in this region ; but it depended on the 
chapter of accidents how long this leadership would 
continne. At any rate, Sir Colin Campbell saw 
that he could not allow this nest of rebels to remain 
untouched ; Bareilly must be conquered, as Delhi 
and Lucknow had been. The veteran commander 
probably mourned in secret the necessity for 
sending his gallant troops on a long march, into a 
new field of action, with a sun blazing on them 
like a ball of fire; but seeing the necessity, he 
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comuiaTided, atid they obeyed. His plan of strategy 
comprised a twofold line of action—an advance 
of one column northwestward from Lucknow; 
and an advance of another southeastward from 
Roorkee; the two columns to assist in clearing the 
border districts of Rohilennd, and then to meet at 
Bareilly, the chief city of the province. We will 
notice first the operations of the force on the north ¬ 
east border. ».. 

Brigadier Jones, with the Roorkee field-force, 
commenced operations in the eastern part of 
Rohilcund, about the middle of April. His force 
consisted of H.M. 60th Rifles, the 1st Sikh 
infantry. Coke’s Rifles, the 17th Punjaub infantry, 
the Moultan Horse, with detachments of artillery 
and engineers. The force numbered three thou¬ 
sand good troops in all, and was strengthened by 
eight heavy and six light guns. Major (now 
Brigadier) Coke, whose Punjaub riflemen had 
gained for themselves so high a reputation, com- 
mandc<l the infantry portion of Jones’s column. 
The column marched from Roorkee on the 15th, 
and made armngements for crossing to the left 
bank of the Ganges as soon as possible. A large 
number of the enemy having intrenched them¬ 
selves at Nagnl, about sixteen miles below Hnrdwar 
on tlie left bank, Jones made his dispositions 
accordingly. He determined to send his heavy 
guns and baggage to the ghat opposite Nagul; 
while his main body should cross at Hurd war, 
march down the river on the other side, and take 
the intrenchment in flank. This plan was com¬ 
pletely carried out by the evening of the 17th— 
Nagul being taken, the enemy driven away with 
great loss, and the whole column safely encamped 
on that side of the Ganges which would afford 
easier access to the hot-bed of the rebels at Bareilly., 
Four days afterwiirds. Brigadier Jones encountered 
the Daranuggur insurgent force near Nageena or 
Nuggeena, on the banks of a canal. The insur¬ 
gents maintained a fire for a time from nine guns; 
but Jones speedily attacked them with his cavalry, 
outflanked them, charged, captured the guns and 
six elephants, and put the enemy speedily to flight, 
after very considerable loss. Jones’s killed and 
woundetl were few in number; but he had to regret 
the loss of Lieutenant Gostling, who was shot 
through the heart while heading some of the 
troops. The brigadier resumed his march. Luckily 
for British interests, Mooradabad was not so 
deei>ly steeped in rebellion as Bareilly; and the 
Rajah of Rampore, not far distant, was faithful so 
far as his small power would extend. The benefit 
of this state of attiurs was felt at the time now 
under notice. Feroze Shah, one of the Shahzadas 
or princes of Delhi in league with the Bareilly 
mutineers, marched on the 21st of April towarck 
Mooradabad, to demand money and supplies, 
lie was refused; and much fighting and pUlage 
resulted as consequences. Brigadier Jones's 
column came up opportunely; he entered Moor¬ 
adabad on the 26th, checked the plundering, drove 
out the rebels, captured many insurgent chieftains. 


and re-established the confidence of the towns- 
people. At the end of the month, Jones was 
still in Mooradabad or its neighbourhood, ready for 
co-operation in May with another column which 
we must now notice. 

While Jones had been thus occupied, Bareilly 
and the rebels w'ere threatened on the other side 
by the Rohilcund field-force. During the first two 
or three weeks after the conquest of Lucknow, 
Sir Colin Campbell was engaged.in various plans 
which did not permit of the immediate dispatch of 
troops to Rohilcund; but on the 7tli of April 
several regiments began to asiiomblo at the Moosa 
Bagh, to form a small special array for service in 
that province. Why they were not despatched 
earlier, was one of the many problems which the 
commandor-in-chief kept* to himself. On the 9th 
this minor army, the Rohilcund field-force, set 
out, with General Waljiole as its commander, and 
Brigadier Adrian Hope at ttie head of the infantry. 
The distance from Lucknow to Bareilly, about 
fifteen marches, was through a region so ill 
provided with roads that few or no night-marchos 
could be made; it was necessary to have the aid 
of daylight to avoid plunging into unfoi-eseen diffi¬ 
culties and dangers. As a consequence, the troops 
would bo ox])Osed to the heat of an Indian sun 
during their journey, and had to look forward to 
many trials on that account. Not the least among 
the numerous perplexities that arose out of the 
defective state of the roads, was the difficulty of 
dragging Uie guns which necessarily accompanied 
such a force; cavalry and infantry were, in all 
such cases, inevitably delayed by the necessity of 
w'aiting until the ponderous pieces of ordnance 
could arrive.* 

Walpole’s field-force, resting at night under shady 
groves, it was hoped might reach Bareilly about 
the 24th of the month ; and this was the more to 
be desired, seeing that Rohilcund, from its position 
in relation to numerous rivers, becomes almo.st 
impassable as soon as the rains set in—about the 
end of May or the beginning of June. Marching 
onward in accordance with the plan laid down, 
Walpole came on the 14th of April to one of the 

^ It may h«ro be remarked that the difficulty of moving heavy 
ordnance over tlio bad roads and roadl«t8 tracts of India, pain¬ 
fully felt by the artillery officers engaged hi the war, suggested to 
the East India (Company an inquiry into the possibility of employ¬ 
ing locomotives for such a purpose. A maoblne, called * Boydell'a 
Traction Engine,’ patented some time before in England, wa.<) 
tested with a view to ascertain the d^ee of it) availabUity for this 
purpose. The peculiarity of this engine was, that It was a locomo¬ 
tive carrying itt otm railway. Six flat boards were ranged round 
each of the groat wheels in such a way that each board came in 
succession under the wheel, and form^, for a few feet, a flat 
plankroad or tramway for the wheel to roil upon. It was supposed 
that the vehicle would move much more easily by this contrivance, 
timn if the narrow periphery of the wheel ran upon soft mud or 
irregular pebbles and gravel. The motion of the wheel placed ca(‘h 
plank down at its proper time Mid ]^ace, and liftod It up again, 
in such a wi^ tiiat there was always one of the boards flat on the 
ground, beneath the wheel. Colonel Sir Frederlcl^bbott and 
Colons Sir Proby Catitley, on the part of the direotoK tested this 
machine at Woolwich—where tt drew forty tons of ordnance 
along a common road, upUlt as well at upon the level. Another 
road-locomotive, by Messrs Napier, was timed for a similar purpose. 
The results were of good augury for the future; but the maoliincs 
were not perfected early enough to be made applicable for the 
wars of the mutiny. 
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many forts whicli have so often been mentioned in 
connection with the affairs of Oudo. The name of 
the place, situated about fifty miles from Lucknow, 
and ten from the Ganges, was variously spelled 
Rhodamow, Roodliamow, Rocr, and Roowali; but 
whatever the spelling, the fort became associated 
in the minds of the British troops with more 
angry complainings than any other connected 
with the war; since it was the scene of a mortify¬ 
ing repulse w'hich better generalship might have 
avoided, and wdiich was accompanied by the 
death of a very favourite officer. Rhodamow was 
a small fort or group of houses enclosed by a 
high mud-wall, loopholed for musketry, provided 
with in-egular bastions at the angles, and having 
two gates. It was a petty place, in relation 
to the largeness of the force about to attack it— 
nearly six thousand men. While marching through 
tlie jungle towards Rohilcund, Walpole heard that 
fiRcen hundred insurgents had thrown themselves 
into this fort of Rhodamow; but the number 
proved to bo much smaller. He attacked it with 
infantry without previously using his artillery, and 
without (as it would appear) a sufficient recoimais- 
s.incc. He sent on the 42d Highlanders and the 
■1th Punjaul) infantry to take the fort; but no 
sooner did the troops approach it than they were 
received by so fierce and unexpected a fire of 
musketry, from a concealed enemy, that not only 
was the advance checked, but the gallant Brigadier 
Adrian Hope w'as killed at the head of his High¬ 
landers. The troops could not immediately and 
effectually reply to this fire, for their opponents 
were hidden behind the loopholed wail. Every¬ 
thing seems to have been thrown into confusion by 
this first fatal mistake ; the .supports were sent up 
too late, or to the wrong place; and the exasperated 
troops were forced to retire, amid yclis of triumph 
from the enemy. The heavy guns were then 
brought to do that which they ought to have done 
at first; they began to breach the wall, but the 
enemy quietly evacuated the fort during the night, 
with scarcely any loss. Besides Adrian Hope, 
several other officers were cither killed or wounded, 
and nearly a hundmd rank and file. During this 
mortifying disaster, in which the Highlanders 
w'cre particularly unfortunate in the loss of officer, 
Quarter-master Sergeant Simpson, of the 42d, 
displayed that daring spirit of gallantry which so 
endears a soldier to his companions. When the 
infantry had been recalled from the attack, 
Simpson heard that two officers of his regiment 
had been loft behind, dead or wounded in the 
ditch outside the wall. He rushed out, seized the 
body of Captain Bromley, and brought it back 
amid a torrent of musketry; getting forth again, 
he brought in the body of Captain Douglas in a 
similar way, and he did not cease until seven had 
been thn» brought away—to be recovered if only 
wounded, to be decently inteiTed if dead, It was 
a day, however, the memory of which could not 
be sweetened by any such displays of gallantry, 
or by many subsequent victories; the men-of the 


two Highland regiments felt as if a deep peiuonal 
injury had been inflicted on them by the com¬ 
mander of the column. Sir Colin Campbell, when 
the news of this untoward event reached him, paid 
a marked compliment to Adrian Hope in his 
dispatch. ‘ The death of this most distinguislied 
and gallant officer causes the deepest grief to the 
commander-in-chief. Still young in years, he had 
risen to high command; and by his undaunte<l 
courage, combined as it was with extreme kind¬ 
ness and charm of manner, had secure<l the 
confidence of his brigade in no ordinary degree.’ 
Viscount Canning, in a like spirit, officially notified 
that ‘no more mournful duty has fallen upon the 
governor-general in the course of the present 
contest than that of recording the premature death 
of this distinguished young commander.’ 

General Walpole pursued his march, and had a 
successful encounter on the 22d wdth a large body 
of the enemy at Sirsa. His cavalry and artillery 
attacked them so vigorously as to capture their 
guns and camp, and to drive them over the Ratn- 
gunga in such haste as to leave them no time for 
destroying the bridge of boats at that place. This 
achievement was fortunate, for it enabled Walpole 
on the 23d to transport his heavy guns quickly and 
safely over the Ramgunga at Allygunje. A few 
days after this, he was joined by the commander- 
in-chicti whose movements wc must next notice. 

It was immediately after Sir Colin Campbell’s 
return from his interview with the governor 
general at Allahabad, that he withdrew from 
Lucknow all the remaining troops, cxcei)t those 
destined for the defence of that important city, 
and for the rc-cstablishmeut of British influence 
in Oude. He formed an expeditionary army, 
which he headed himself—or rather, the army set 
forth from Lucknow to Cawnporc, and the com- 
mander-in-chief joined it at the last-named place 
on the 17th of April. The result of the conference 
at Allahabad had been, a determination to march 
up the Doab to Furruckabad, and to attack the 
Rohilcund rebels on a side whore ‘neither Jones 
nor Walpole could well reach them. The heat 
was great, the rivers were rising, and the rains were 
coming in a few weeks; and it became now a 
question whether the movements from Lucknow 
as a centre had or had not been too long delayed. 
Sir Colin with his column—for, being a mere 
remnant, it was too small a force to designate 
an army—^took their departure from Cawnporc on 
the 18th, leaving that city in the hands of a small 
but (at present) sufficient body of troops. On flic 
19th he advanced to Kilianporo, on the 20tli to 
Poorah, and on the 21st to Urrowl—marcliing 
during early morn, and encamping in the hotter 
hours of the day. The day’s work coniincnceil, 
indeed, so early as one o’clock in the morning; 
when the elephants and camels began to he loaded 
with their burdens, the equipage and tents packed 
up, and the marching arrangemcnls completed. 
Between two or three o’clock, all being in readi¬ 
ness, away w’cnt infantry', cavalry, artillery'. 
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eif^'eers, commissariat^ and a countless host 
nsitives, horses, camels, elepbanii, bulloicla, and 
vehicles—covering an area of which the real 
soldiers occupied but a very small part. Thty;^ 
marched or rode till about six o’clock; whai all 
prepared for breakfast, and for a hot day during 
■which little active exertion was possible without 
imminent dangei- of coup de sdeiL Sir Colin’s 
train of munition and supplies was enormous; for, 
in addition to the usual baggage of an array, he 
had to take large commissariat supplies with him. 
The villagere held aloof iu a manner not usual in 
the earlier stages of the mutiny, and in other parts 
of India; they did not come forward to engage 
in a trafiic which would certainly have been pro¬ 
fitable to them, ill selling provisions to the array. 
■Whether this arose from inability or disinclination, 
was a matter for controversy; but the fact itself 
occasioned embarrassment and uneasiness to a 
commander who had to drag with his array a 
huge train of animals and vehicles filled with food. 
The enormous number of natives, too, that accom¬ 
panied the force, with their wives and families, 
exerted its usual cumbrous efl'ect on the movements 
of the troops ; so that the fighting-men themselves 
bore hut a minute fractional ratio to the living and 
dead accoinpanimcnts of the column. It is useless 
to complain of this. An army of five thousand, or 
any .otllbr number, of British troops muKt have 
a I.arg’o train of native attendants, to contend 
against llio peculiarities of Indian climate and 
Indian customs. Mr Russell, marching with this 
portion of the late ‘Army of Oude,’ said : ‘ If the 
people we sec around us, 'who are ten or twelve to 
one as compared with us iii this camp, were—not 
to arm and cut our throats, or poison us, or any- 
tliing of that kind—hut simply bid us a silent 
good bye this night, and leave us, India would 
he lost to us in a day. It requires only that, and 
all the power of England could not hold the 
eastern empii'c. We could not even strike our 
tents without these men to-morrow. We are 
do))cudent oii^thom—even the common soldier is 
—for the water we drink and the meals we eat, for 
our transport, for all but the air we breathe; and 
the latter, it must be admitted, is not imjiroved by 
tlicm sometimes.' The moment that such a thing 
becomes possible as a popular desertion, tlirough 
patriotic or any other motives, from the service of 
the state, it becomes impossible to hold India 
excejjt upon sufferance. It is the rupee, self- 
interest, and the necessities of a population trained 
to follow camps, which afford guarantees against 
such a secession—^unlikely enough indeed in any 
nation, and scarcely possible in any war. .... 
We are, in fact, waging war against Hindoos and 
Mussulmans by the aid and with the consent of 
other Hindoos and Mussulmans, just as Alexander 
was able to beat Porus by the aid of his Indian 
allies; and no European or other state can ever 
rule in India without the co-operation and assist¬ 
ance of a large proportion of the races which 
iuha1>it the vast peninsula.’ 


' Sir Colin marked on the 22d ^Meiliinn-ke-serai, 
near the ruins of the ancient oi^of (jatouje; on 
the 23d to Cosaigunje; and on the 24th to Kamal- 
gunje—approaching each day;||earer to FurruckSf 
bad. Every day’s camping-ground v?as selected 
near the Ganges, both for the sake of salubrity, and 
to check if possible the passage of rebel bonds over 
the river from Oudo into the Poab. On the 25tli 
the column reached Furruokahad, or rather the 
adjacent English station of Puttoghur. General 
Penny came fi-om a neighbouring district to confer 
with the command'er-in-chief on matters connected 
with the Rohilcund campaign, and then returned 
to the column or brigade which ho commanded. 
Futteghur had regained a part of its former 
importance, .ns the place where most of the 
artillery-carriages and sopoy-clothiug were made, 
and where vast q'uantities of timber and cloth had 
fallen as spoil to the enemy. , 

The sojourn at Futteghur was very brief. The 
electric telegraph had been busy transmitting 
information to and from Allahabad; and as Sir 
Colin’s plans wore already made, ho lost no 
time in putting them in execution. The main 
plan comprised four movements—Campbell from 
Futteghur, Walpole from Lucknow, Jones from 
Roorkee, and Penny from Puttealeo; all intended 
to hem the rebels into the middle of Rohilcund, 
and there crash them. The marches of Walj)ole 
and Jones have alvcjidy been noticed; Penny 
w.as to march his column towards Meeranporc' 
Muttra, between Shabjebanpoor and Bareilly, after 
cro.^siug the Ganges near Nndowleo; 'wdiilc tlie 
commander-iu-chief was to enter Rohilcund 
directly from Futteghur. In the middle of the 
night bet'wecii the 20th and 27th his column, 
elephants and guns ami all, ci’osscd the Ganges 
by the bridge of boats, and entered the province 
which was to he a scene of hostilities. After a 
few houra the eolnmn reached the river Raragunga, 
which it crossed by the bridge of boats fortunately 
secured by Walpole as the frait of his victory at 
Allygnnje; and soon afterwards the coinmaDder-iii- 
chief effected a junctiou with Walpole, at Tingrec 
near the Ramgunga. No very long time for repose 
w.as allowed; stern work was to be doue, and the 
sooner commenced, the less would it be checked by 
heat and prohibited by rains. A march of a few 
hours brought the now united columns to Jclala- 
bad—one of many places of that name in India. 
It was a fort which had lately been occupied by a 
small lx)dy of matchlockmcn, who had precipitately 
abandoned it when news of Sir Colin’s approach 
reached them. A small village lay near, aM was 
governed by the fort. The Moulvie of Fyzabad 
was believed to have intended to make a stand at 
this place, but to have abandoned it for a larger 
stronghold at Shahjehanpoor. On the 29th, a 
farther approach was made to Kanth. Bach day 
was pretty well like tliat which preceded it—the 
same early marching, camping, and resting, and 
the same struggle with the camp-followers, who, 
however closely watched, pertinaciously plundered 
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the villj^es- thna^ V near which they passed— 
thereby terrifyil% ahd exasperating all villagers 
alike, whether friendly or unfriendly to the British. 
This system of plia^er by the camp-followers was 
one of the greatest troubles to which the generals 
of the several cClnmns were exposed j severe 
punishments were threatened, but all in vain. 

It was on the last day of the month that Sir 
Colin Campbell and General Walpole arrived at 
Sliahjehanpoor; and then it was to learn that the 
wily and active Moulvie had again outmanceuvred 
them. The plan had been to draw a cordon more 
and more closely round the rebels at Shahjehan- 
jioor and Bareilly, and tlius to catch them as in a 
trap. But the Moulvie would not enter the trap. 
Ho held Shahjehanpoor, with a considerable 
force of men and guns, as long as ho deemed it 
safe, and then escaped just at the right moment 
It was well to regiiin Shahjehau])oor, after that 
place had been eleven months in the hands of 
rebels; but it was vexing to learn that the Moulvie 
had retreated towards Oude—the very province 
where his presence was least desired by the British. 
Nona Sahib, it was also ascertained, bad quitted 
Sliahjehanpoor a few d.ays earlier, and just before 
leaving, had ordered the government buildings to 
be destroyed, in order that the British troops might 
find no shelter when they arrived. This cowardly, 
ruthless, but active and inventive chieftain suc¬ 
ceeded in his aim in this matter; there were few 
roofed buildings left, and the encampment had to 
bo effected under a tope of trees, with earthen 
inli'enchmcnfs throwm up around. 

It is evident, from this summary of llohileund 
affiirs, that the operations against the rebels in 
that ]U’ovince did not advance far during the 
month of April, as concerns any effective crushing 
of the rebellion. The insurgents were beaten 
wherever met w’itli; but their ubiquity and 
vitality greatly puzzled Sir Colin and-liis brig¬ 
adier ; and it remained to be seen how far the 
month of May w'ould witness tlio re-establishmeut 
of British authority in Rohiloaiid and Oude. Some 
of the columns and field-forces had penetrated from 
the cast and south as far as Shahjehanpoor, others 
from the west and northwest as far as Moorada- 
had; but Bareilly, the chief city in Rohilcund, 
had not been reached by any of them at the end 
of April. 

Pew events caused moi-c regret in the army at 
this period than the death of Captain Sir William 
I’eel, the gallant seaman who had earned so high 
a reputation ivs commander of the Naval Brigade. 
After.his wound, received at Lucknow, he was 
carried in a doolie or litter to Cawnpore; and 
when at that station he gradually.became able to 
walk about slowly by the aid of a stick. He soon, 
however, exliibited symptoms of small-pox, which, 
acting on a system at once ardent and debilitated, 
proved fatal. He died at Cawnpore after Sir 
Colin Campbell’s force had departed from that 
place towattls Futteghnr ; and thus the Queen and 
the country lost the services of an eminent son of 


an eminent statesman. Every one felt the justice of 
the special compliment paid to this gallant naval 
officer by the governor-general, in the official order 
issued immediately on the receipt of the news of 
Peel’s death.* Throughout the Crimean, Persian, 
and Indian wars, the British navy had been 
engaged in less fighting than many of its ardent 
membora wished; and it was therefore all the 
more incumbent on the authorities to notice the 
exertions of naval brigades when on shore. 

Throughout the extent of the Upper Doab, the 
British officers found much difficulty in maintain¬ 
ing a fair stand against the rebels. Not that there 
were large bodies of trained sepoys in the field, as 
in the regions just described, and in Central India; 
but there were numerous chieftains, each at the 
Iiead of a small band of followers, ready to harass 
any spot not protected by English troojis. Brig¬ 
adier Penny, in command of a field-force organised 
at Delhi, was w’atching the district between that 
city and the Ganges—ready to put down insurgents 
wherever he could encounter tlicin, and hojiiiig 
to assist the commandcr-in-ebief in Rohilcund. 
Another column, under Brigadier Seaton, con¬ 
trolled the region around Futteghur befofo Sir 
Colin reached that place; and he, like Penny, 
.fones, Walpole, Hope Grant, Lugard, and all the 
other commanders of sections of the army, found 
an active watchfulness of the enemy necessary. 
One among Seaton’s engagements in the mouth of 
April may be briefly noticed. On the Cth, when 
evening had darkened into night, he inarched from 
Futteghur to attack a body of rebels conecniing 
whom ho had received information. He took 
with him about 1400 men—comprising 6tif» of 
H.M. 82d under Colonel Hall, 400 Sikhs under 
Captain Stafford, 150 cavalry under Lieutenant 
St John, and 2(X) of the Futteghur mounted-police 
battalion under Lieutenant do Kantzow—together 
with five guns under Major Smith. After march¬ 
ing all night, Seaton came up with the enemy at 
seven in the morning, at a place called Kankur. 
The enemy’s force was very large, though not well 
organised, and included nearly a thousand troopers 
well mounted and armed. After an artillery-fire 
on both sides, and a sharp fire from Enfield rifles, 


* ^AUahabadf Apt-il is ttic niclancholjt duty of the Riffiit 
IlonouraLIo the (iovcrnor-geticmt to anuounco the death of thitt 
most distinguished officeri C&ptRlii William Peel, ILC.B., lute 
in command of her Majest/s ship ^tannon, and of the Naval 
Brigade in the Northwest Provinces. 

‘ Sir William Peel died at Cawnpore, on the 27Ui Instant, of 
smail'pox. He had been wounded at the eommencemont of tiic 
last advance upon Lucknow, but hud nearly recovered from the 
wound, and w'as on his way to Calcutta, when struck by tlu* 
disease which has lirought his honourable career to an earlv dust'. 

‘ Sir William Peel’s services in the Held during tlie hwt pc vimi 
months are well known In India and In England. But it is not»<» 
well known hov great the value of his presence nmi ex iinnie hius 
been wherever during this eventful period bin duty ii«^ ltd 
‘The loss of his daring !mt thoughtful courage, "**** 

eminent abilities, is a very heavy one to his countjy; but it is not 
more to bo deplored than the loss of that ‘ 

earnest character, admirable temper, and 
eiercUea over all within hi. roaoh-a.. 
exorted unceasingly for tho public good, ,, , , . 

aor-goneral bellera. Oiat it may with troth be .aid Uiat there i» 
not aman of any rank or profoMioii wlio, having been associated 
with Sir William reel in tlieao time, of anxiety and danger, ha. 
not felt and acknowledged it.* 
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iiie'dsd rushed forward, entered tUe itriUagt^ and 
VFOrked terrible execution. The.' reh,e)s fled) 
alhandoning their camp, ammnaUioo, and stoijes; 
together with papers and correspondeaoe whieh 
threw light on some of the hitherto obsenre pi-o- 
ceedings of the mutineers.. The rebel Rajah of 
Minpooree was the chief leader of the insurgents, 
and with him were Isma«d Khan and Mohson Ali 
Khan. 

The Minpooree district was much troubled by 
this rebellious raj^i; but as Futteghur on the one 
side, and Agra on the other, were now in English 
hands, the rebels w’ere more readily kept in subjec¬ 
tion. Agra itself was safe, and so was the main 
line of road thence through Muttra to Delhi. 

One of the few pleasant scenes of thp month, at 
Delhi, was the awarding of honour and profit to a 
natire who had befriended Europeans in the hour 
of greatest need. Ten months before, when mutiny 
Avas still new and terrible, the native troops at 
Bhurtporo rose in revolt, and compelled the 
Europeans in the neighbourhood to flee for their 
lives. The poor fugitives, thirty-two in number— 
chiefly women and children—roamed from place 
to })lacc, uncertain where they might sleep in 
peace. On one day they arrived at the village of 
Mahonali. Hero they met with one llidayut 
Ali, a re.ssaldar (troop-captain), of a regiment of 
irregular cavalry which had mutinied at Mozuifor- 
nugger; he was on furlough or leave of absence at 
his native village, and did not join his mutinous 
companions. lie received the fugitives with kind¬ 
ness and courtesy, fed them liberally, gave them a 
comfortable house, renewed their toil-worn gar¬ 
ments, posted village sentries to give notice of tire 
approach of any mutineers, disregarded a rebuke 
sent to him by the insurgents at Delhi, formed the 
villagers into an escort, and finally placed the 
thirty-two fugitives in a position which enabled 
them safely to reach Agra. This noble conduct 
w.as not forgotten. In April the commissioner 
held a grand dtrbar at Delhi, made a compli¬ 
mentary speech to llidayut Ali, presented him 
with a sword’ valued at a thousand rupee.'', and 
announced tliat the government intended to bestow 
nj'on him the jaghire or revenues of his native 
village. * 

Good-fortune continued to mark.the wide and 
important region of the Puiijaub, in the absence of 
any of those great assemblages of rebels which so 
distracted the provinces further to the southeast 
Nevertheless Sir John Lawrence found a demand 
on him for unceasing watchfulness. The longer 
the struggle continued in llindostan and Central 
India, the more danger was there that the I’un- 
jaubces, imbibing an idea that the British were 
weak, would encourage a hope of regaining 
national independence. There was also a grave 
question involved in the constitution of the native 
army. When the troubles began in the month' of 
May, and when Canning was beset with so many 
difficulties in his attempt to send up troops from 
Calcutta, John Lawrence came to tl»c rescue in a 


manner deserving the lastifif g^tude of all con¬ 
cerned in the maintenance of British rule in India, 
He felt a trusty reliance that the inhabitants of 
the Punjaub, governed as he (aMed by Montgomery, 
Cotton, Edwardes, and other energetic men) had 
governed them, would rctnain faithful, and Avould 
be willing to accept active senico as soldiers in 
JBritish pay. His trust was avcU founded. Ho 
sent to Delhi those troop.s, without which the 
conquest of the city could not have been effected; 
and he continued to raise regiment after regiment 
of Sikhs and Punjaubees—equipping, drilling, and 
paying a number so large as to constitute in itself 
a powerful army. But there would necessarily be 
a limit to this process. The Sikhs were faithful so 
far; but what if they should begin to feel their 
power, and turn to a national object the arms 
which had been given to them to fight in the 
British cause ? Not many years had elapsed since 
they had fought fiercely at Moultan and Lahore, 
Sobraon and Chillianwalla, Moodkec and Feroz- 
shah, against those very English whom they wore 
now defending; and it was at least possible, if 
not probable, that dreams of ro-conquest might 
occupy their thoughts. Sir John Lawrence brought 
to an end his further raising of regiments; and 
there can be little doubt tliat the governor-general 
and the commander-iu-cluef appreciated thelnotivcs 
by which he had been influenced. In political 
affairs the Punjaub was very active ; for not only 
did Lawrence become cliicf authority over a larger 
region than before, but many of his as.sistants were 
taken away from him. Wheu Sir James Outram 
went to Calcutta as a member of tlie supreme 
council, Mr Montgomery was appointed chief- 
commissioner of Oude, and took with him many 
of the, most experienced civilians from L.ahorc to 
Lucknow. This necessitated great changes in 
the personnel of the Punjaub civil service, tlie 
C'mnnissionerships and sub-corami.ssioncrship.s of 
districts, &c. 

Pcshawur, the most remote ])ortion of Northwest 
India, was throughout the period of the Revolt 
more troubled by marauding niountainccrs than 
by revolted sepoys. Very few Hindoos inhabited 
that region ; tlie population was mostly Mussul¬ 
man, especially among the hills; and these fol- 
lowora of Islam had but little sympathy svith tlio.sc 
in Hindostan Proper. Tlio disturbances, such as 
they wore, wore of local character. In April, it 
became necossaiy to visit with some severity 
certain tribes which throughout tho winter had 
been engaged in rebellion and rapine. General 
Cotton and Colonel Edwai'des, two of the most 
trusted officers in the Indian army, collected a 
column at Nowshorah for service against the hill- 
men ; and at the close of the month there were 
nearly four thousand men in rendezvous, ready 
for service. It comprised detachments of II.M- 
81st and 98th foot; of tho 8th, 9th, and 18 th 
Punjaub infantry; of other native infantry; of 
the 7th and 18th irregular cavalry; of the Guide 
cavalry; and of various artillery and engineer 
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eor]i8. On tho «tli if tae month, Cotton was at 
a place among tho hills ^led Mungultan^ a 
stronghold of somo of the frontier fanatics. The 
place was easily taken, and the itsut^ents dis¬ 
persed; as they were at Jelemkhana, Sitana, and 
other })laces, soon afterwards; hut it was hard 
work for tho troops, over very bad roadless tracks 
ill hot weather. 

It was a strange but hopoM sign that, amid all 
the sanguinary proceedings in India—^thc rutliless 
b.arhavitics of some among the sepoys and rebels, 
and tlio military refributions wrought by the 


British—kmid all this, a»o ^cefuJ, civilising 
agency of railways was steadily though slowly 
advancing. A recent chapter shewed that tho 
gland trank-railway was extended into the 
l)oal>, the very bot-bed of insurrection, during the 
month of March: the engineeis, mechanios, and 
labourei’s having been accustomed to resumo th^r 
operations as soon as the insurgents were driven 
away from any spot where tho works wore in 
progress. In tho Madras and Bombay presidencies, 
little affected by rebellion, various railways were 
gi'adually advancing; and now, in tlio month of 
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April, the province of Sindc was to have its 
heyday of railway rejoicing. In an earlier 
liortiou of tho volume,* a brief account was given 
of the schemes, present and prospective, for 
sniiplying India with railways. Among those was 
one for a line, 120 miles in length, from Kuracheo 
to Ilydrabad in Sinde: expected, if no difficulties 
intervened, to bo finished towards tho close of 
1859. This was to be one link in a vast and 
extensive chain, if the hopes of its projectors were 
ever realised. Knrachee is not at the mouth of 
the Indus; but it has an excellent harbour, in 
which large merchantmen can cast anchor; and 
engineers were enabled to shew that a little over 
ono hundi’od miles of railway would connect this 
port with the Indivs at a point above the dolt# 
of that river, and just where Hydrabad, the chief 

• Chap. Tii., NortS, p. IW. 


city of Sinde, is situated. Such a railway would, 
in fact, bear a remarkably close analogy to tliat 
in Egypt, from Alekandria to Cairo—each con¬ 
necting a seaport with a capital, and avoiding 
delta navigation much impeded by shaljows and 
shifting sands. From Hydrabad there arc 670 
miles of Indus available for river-steaming up to 
Moultan, in the Punjaub. From that city a rail¬ 
way would be planned through Lahore to Umritsir, 
where a junction would be formed with the grand 
trunk-line, and thus Kuraohee connected with 
.Calcutta by rapid means of travel—a great 
scheme, worthy of tho ago and tho country. It 
could, however, only have small beginnings. On 
tho 29th of April, the first sod of the 
Railway ’ was turned at Kuracheo. It would be 
well if all rejoicings were bascil on sucJi rational 
grounds as those which marked that day in the 
young Alexandria of Western India. Mr Frere, 
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oommiBsioncr of Sindo, presided over the ceremo¬ 
nies. All was gaiety. The 61st regiment Ifflit its 
aid in military pomp; and all the notabihtieB of the 
place—political, military, naval,clerical, commercial, 
and engineering—-were gath4ed tc^ether. And 
not only so; but too lookers-on comprised many 
of those who well marvelled what a railway could 
bo, and how a carriage could move without visible 
means of draught or propulsion—Parsecs, Hindoos, 
Iieloo(diecs, Sindians, Afghans, Punjanbecs—all 
were there, with their picturesque garments, and 
their little less picturesque native vehicles. How 
the officiating dignitary tuincd the sod and 
wheeled the barrow; how the- band played and 
the people cheered; how the chief personages 
celcbmted the event by a dinner; how, at that 
dinner, a triumphant specimen of confectionary 
was (li.splayod, comprising sweetmeat Kuracbees, 
Calcuttas, rivers, mosques, ghats, temples, wheel¬ 
barrows, pick-axes, rails, locomotives, bridges, 
tunnels—need not bo told; they belong to one 
remarkable aspect of modern European and 
American society, which becomes doubly interest¬ 
ing when exhibited among the less active, more 
scn.suous orientals. 

We now turn to that stormy, unsettled region 
southwest of the Jumna, comprising Bundelcund, 
Central India, and Bajpootana. 

Probably no commander had a series of more 
uninterrupted successes daring the wars of the 
mutiny than Sir Hugh Rose. Looking neither to 
Calcutta nor to the Punjaub, for aid, but relying 
on the resources of the Bombay presidency, he 
gradually accumulated a force for service in 
('outral India which defeated the rebels wherever 
they w'ere met with. Wo have seen that^ in 
January, Sir Hugh was busily engaged in defeating 
and dispersing rebels at llatgurh, and in various 
]iarts of the district between Bhopal and Saugor. 
AVo find him in February relieving the British 
garrison which had for so many months been shut 
up within the fort'of the last-named city, and then 
clearing a vasf range of country in the direction 
of Jliansi. Lastly, we have seen how, after 
subduing a district in which rebellious Mahrattas 
were veiy numerous, ho approached nearer and 
nearer to .lhansi during the early weeks of March; 
that he arrived within a short distance of that city 
on the 21st of that month, with the second brigade 
of the Central India field-force; that the rebels 
fortified the walls of the town, and shut tBem- 
selves up within the town and fort; that the 
mutinied sepoys and rebel Bnndelas in the place 
were computed at eleven or twelve thousand; that 
the Ranee of Jhansi had left her palace to seek 
^ater safety in the fort; that Rose’s first brigade 
joined him on the S5th; and that he then com¬ 
menced the siege in a determined manner. From 
tills point, the narrative of Sir Hugh’s operations 
may be carried into the following nionto. 

Before the first week in April had terminated, 
this distinguished general gained very con¬ 
siderable advantages over the enemy. At day¬ 


break on the first of the moT^, his force encoun¬ 
tered an array of the enemy outside tho walls of 
Jhansi, and completely defeated them. The rebels 
were commanded by a Mabratta chieftain, Tantcea 
Topee, a relative of Nena Sahib, who had marched 
thither in tho hope of being able to relieve his 
brother rebels shut up within the beleaguered 
city. Sir Hugh divided his force into two parts— 
one to continue the siege, and tho other to meet 
Tantcea Topee in the field. The rebels, including 
among their number two regiments of the traitorous 
Gwalior Contingent, fought ’desperately ; but Rose 
succeeded in turning tooir left flank with artillery 
and cavalry, breaking up their array, and putting 
them to flight. It was a severe contest, for the 
rebels defended themselves individually to tho last, 
even when their order of battle was broken. Rose 
pursued them to the river Betwah, and captured 
all their guns and ammunition. During the 
pursuit, they endeavoured to check him by setting 
the jungle on fire; but his cavaliy and horse- 
artillery, nothing daunted, galloped through the 
flames, and kept close at the heels of the fhgitives. 
Tho whole lino of retreat became strewed with 
dead bodies; and it was estimated that tho day’s 
sanguinary work had cost the enemy not less than 
fifteen hundred men. 

This battle was followed by a re.sult more favour¬ 
able than Sir Hugh had ventured to hope. The 
ranee, shut up within Jhansi, well knew that 
Tanteea Topee was hastening to her assistance; 
for there was cvwywhere an iutorcoinniunicatiuii 
between the insurgents too close for tho British to 
baffle. Sho knew of his approach, and hoped that 
he would be able to defeat and drive away the 
besiegem; but the battle of the Betwah dismayed 
her, and the result was very favourable to the 
British. In arranging for the siege. Sir Hugh 
divided his infantry into four detachments, two 
on the right and two on the loft. II.M. 86tb, 
and the 26th Bombay infantry, soon gained tbc 
walls, some by breach and others by escalade. 
Lieutenant Dartnell of the 86tb, who was foremost 
in the assault, narrowly escaped being cut to pieces 
directly he cntororl the place. These two regi¬ 
ments were on the left attack. The attack on the 
right was less successful, owing to the use of defec¬ 
tive ladders; the troops were for some time exposed 
to a murderous fire; but at length they entered 
the place, and joined their companions near the 
ranee’s palace. A discovery was now made. The 
ranee had evacuated the place during the night, 
with such of her troops as could break through 
the cordon which Rose endeavoured to draw round 
Jhansi. In the endeavour of the garrison to escape, 
the slaughter was terrible; insomuch that, during the 
storming of the fort and the pursuit of the garrison, 
more than three thousand of tho rebels were laid 
low, besides toe fifteen hundred during toe battle. 
Much of this slaughter was within tho city itself; 
for toetowns-people were believed to have fiivourod 
tho rebels, and the soldiers took severe vengeance 
before their officers could check toe bloodshed.- All 
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this stern fighting ceiild not be carried on 'without 
loss on the part of the British. Sir Hugh had to 
lament the fall of Lientenant*colonel Turnbull, 
Captain Sinclair, Lieutenants Meicklejohn and 
Park, and Dr Stack, besides a number of non¬ 
commissioned officers and privates. The evacua¬ 
tion of the )>lace in so sudden a way greatly les¬ 
sened his chance of loss, for its defence might 
have been long continued. ‘Jhansi,’ he said 
in his telegraphic dispatch, ‘is not a fort, but 
its strength makes it a fortress; it could not have 
been breached; it could only have been taken by 
raining and blowing up ono bastion after another.’ 

After this signal defeat of the rebels at Jhansi, 
the victorious army of Sir Hugh gradually pre¬ 
pared to more towards Calpeo, a town on the 
Jumna, on the line of road from Jhansi to 
Cawnporc. Symptoms appeared to shew that a 
Hli'uggle wouhl take place at this spot. Two 
rebel leaders made renewed exertions to regaih 
lost ground iu that region. The chief of these 
was Tanteea Topco, lately defeated at Jhansi; 
ho had with him two mutinied infantry regi- 
mouts, seven hundred cavalry, a large following 
of Ghazees or fiuiatics, and twelve guns. The other 
w.ns Ram Rao Gobind, who had the command of 
three thousand rabble and four guns. These two 
leaders resolved to act on some common plan; 
Slid Sir Hugh Rose equally resolved to defeat 
them. Nevertheless this gallant officer had ratich 
need for careful planning long after he was master 
of Jhansi. He had a large number of sick and 
wounded, whose safety it would bo necessary to 
provide for; and the roads around that city wCre 
still infested with renmaiits of the Kotah rebels 
and the Chaudefee garrison. He himsolf remained 
at .lhansi until such time as he could resume his 
march without danger to those left behind; but 
he gave active employment to portions oiP his 
ioice. About tlic middle of tlie month ho sent 
Major OiT with a column from Jhansi across the 
Betwah to Mhow, to clear that part of the country 
of rebels, and afterwards to join Rose and the 
main body of the force on the road to Calpeo; the 
major had many small oiicountcre with the rajahs 
of Bampore and Shagnrh, and with detached 
jiarties of rebels. Some days afterwards, on the 
Silst, Sir Hugh despatched Major Gall, with detach¬ 
ments of cavalry and artillery, to a point on the 
Calpce road, to watch the enemy and aid Major 
Orr if necessary. Gall, besides other minor engage¬ 
ments, captured a fqrt belonging to the Rajah of 
Sumpter; the rebels in it proved to bo disguised 
mutineers of the ISthRengal native infantry, who 
fought desperately until all wore killed. Sir Hugh, 
with his first brigade and head-quarters, did not 
take his departure from Jhansi until the 25th. He 
marched ten miles that day to Boregaum, on the 
Calpee road, and resumed his progress on subse¬ 
quent d^ys. His second brigade was soon to follow 
him—■with the exception of detachments of the 
3d Bombay Europeans, the 24th Bombay native 
infantry, and artillery, left under the charge of 


Colonel Liddell to protect Jhansi and the sick and 
wounded. Rumours reached Sir Hugh that four 
. of the rebel leaders~the Ranee of Jhansi, Tanteea 
Topee, the Rajah of Shagurh, and the Rajah of 
Bampore—with seven thousand men and four 
guns, intended if pos.siblo to intercept him, and 
prevent his march to Calpee. To what result all 
those manoeuvres on both sides led, was left to the 
month of May to determine. 

Wliile these operations were going on in and 
near the Jiiansi 4istrict, (Iciicnil Whitlook, Avith 
a column of Madras troojis, was engaged a little 
further eastward, in a di.strict of Bnndelcund 
having Banda for its chief town. He Avas fre¬ 
quently in contact with large or small bodies of 
rebels. One of these struggles took jdace on tlio 
loth of April, when he encountered a force of 
seven tiionsand insurgents headed by the Nawab of 
Banda. Whitlock defeated the Nawab, captured 
Banda, killed five hundred of the enemy, and 
took scveiul guns. After this victory, he gradually 
Avorked his way toAvards Calpce, to aid in Rose’s 
operations. 

The city of Saugor remained in a somcAvliat 
peculiar condition during the spring months— 
secure itself, but surrounded by a disturbed district. 
The European residents were living in canton¬ 
ment!?, sufficiently protected by ti-oops left there by 
General Whitlock after he relieved the place early 
in Tebruary. These troops Averc neither station¬ 
ary nor idle; the vicinity was SAvarming Avilh 
rebels and rualcontent.s, Avliora it Avas necessary to 
check by frequent pursuit and defeat. Those two 
exceptions to 'the generally inulinons condition of 
the Bengal native army, the .31st and 42d regiments, 
still remained in and near Saugor—or such por¬ 
tions of them as had not become tainted by insub¬ 
ordination. Divided into small detachments, they 
assisted the European and Madias troops in 
keeping open the line of communication between 
Saugor and the district marked by the victorious 
operations of Sir Hugh Rose. 

Turning to the Mahratta and Rajpootana states, 
Avo find that, on the 2d of April, a large body of 
rebels, many thousands in number, Avith ten guns, 
crossed the Parbntteo river at Copoind into 
Scindia’s Gwalior territory. They were fleeing 
from Kotah, where a British force had severely 
handled them. Scindia still remained true to Lis 
alliauco. Many of his officers, each with a small 
force, opposed the rebels at different points, drove 
them back across the river, and overturned many 
of their guns and wagons in the stream. The 
rebels, accompanied by largo numbers of women 
and children, made their way by otlier roulos 
towards Bundelcund. 

Kotah, just mentioned, Avas closely connected 
with the insurgent and military operations in 
Rajpootana. It Awill bo remembered * that in the 
month of March General Roberts, comnianding the 
Rajpootana field-force, marched from Nuseorabad 

• Cb«r. p. Ml. 
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toWrt^s Kotoli, accompanied by KIcbai'd Lawrence 
as political representative; that many diffionltios 
had to be snrmonnted on the march; that Kotoh 
was reached on the 22d; and that Roberta captured 
that place just before the end of the month, 
defeating a large body of rebels, and obtaining 
jTosscssion of an extensive store of ordnance and 
ammunition. After this victory, Roberts remained 
a long time at Kotah. Many other places would 
have welcomed his appearance; but there w’ero 
<loubts how far Kotah could safely be left, seeing 
that the neighbourhood was in a very disaffected 
state. The Kotah rebels, on the other hand, were 
greatly disconcerted at the nows of the fall of 
dhansi, which interfered with their plans and 
hopes. Tliey had been camping for a while at 
Kularns, on the road from Gwalior to Bombay, but 
began now to move off towards the south. Gaj>- 
tain Mayne, with some of Scindia’s troops, was at 
that place on the 11th of April, and found that the 
Kotah rebels, about four thousand strong, Avith 
six guns, had joined the rebel Rajah of Nirwur, 
six miles distant. Captain Mayne was preparing 
to watch and follow them, but the troops at his 
command consisted of only a few hundred men, 
and he could do little more than reconnoitre. 
Later in the month. General Roberts organised a 
column to look after tbo rebels at Goonah, Chupra, 
and other places. The column consisted of H.M. 
9.^th foot, the 10th Bombay native infantry, a 
wing of tbo 8th hussars, a wing of tlie 1st lancors, 
and a troop of horse-artillery ; and it started from 
Kotah for active service on the 24th. Tims the 
month of April passed away; Roberts liimsclf 
remaining at Kotah; wbilo some of his officers, 
eaoh with a detachment of tho Kajpootana iicld- 
force, were engaged in chastising bodies of rebels 
ill tho turbulent region on tho border of the 
Rajpoot and Mabratta territories. Like Sir Hugh 
Rose at Jhausi, he bad to consider how bis con¬ 
quered city would fiire if he quitted it. 

The province ‘of Gnjerat, lying as it does 
between Rajppotana and Bombay, was narrowly 
watched by the government of that presidency ; 
and as one precaution, all tbo inhabitants were 


disarmed. On the 8th of April, a fi^-force, com¬ 
prising about a thousand men of all arms, left 
Ahtnedabad to conduct the disarming. Another 
column of about the same strength was preparing 
to march from tho same station about a week 
later. It was expected that tho difficulties of the 
ti-oops would arise, not so much from the opposi¬ 
tion of the natives, as from the gradually 
increasing heg,t of the weather. 

Southward of Bombay there w'as still, as in tho 
earlier months of tho year, just so much of insub¬ 
ordination as to need careful watching on the 
1 jiavt of tho government, but without pre-sonting 
I any very alarming symptoms. The small Mahnitta 
j state of Satara was a little troubled. Two officers 
' of tho recently deposed rajah, his conimander-in- 
' chief and his commandant of artillery, were 
I .detected in treasonable corrc.siM)ndcuco with Nona 
Sahib. One of them, having boon found gnilly, 
Was sentenced to bo hanged; tho indignity struck 
with horror one imbued with liigh-castc notions, 
and ho asked to be blown away from a gun as a 
more noble death; this was refused; and under 
the influence of dismay and grief, he made a con¬ 
fession which afforded a clue to a further consiiiracy. 
There was much in these southern Malirattas 
which puzzled tho anthorilio.s. To what extent the 
natives were bound into a brotherhood by secret 
compact, the English never could and never did 
know. Much comment was excited by an occur¬ 
rence at Kolapore, where two native officers were 
bloun away from guns, on coiniclion of bein'? 
concerned in tho mutiny and rebellion. Tt w;is 
remembered that those very men had sat on courls- 
martial which condemned numbere of their fellow- 
mutincci’s to the same punishment which was 
their own uUiinato doom. One of tho principal 
witnesses against them was a colleague whom they 
had sentenced to death, hut who escaped by 
making ■ a confession w'hich implicated them. 
Many othei’s, however, condemned by the court of 
which these two men were members, died without 
making a similar confession, although it was 
beliov^ that they also might have implicated their 
judges. 


Ifatht Police of /villa .—So peculiar was the position 
of the native police of India—ae a medium between tbo 
military and the civilians, and between the goverwnent and 
the people—tlmt it may he desirable to say a few words on 
the organisation of that body. All parties agreed that this 
organisatioB was defective in many points, and numerous 
reforms were suggested; but the Bovolt found the police 
system still in force nnreformed. The infomatien here 
given is obtained chiefly from a dispatch sent from the India 
House about six months before tlio Revolt began, at a time 
when few or none saw the dark shadow that was hovering 
over our eastern empii-o. 

In Bengal, each district was sab3lvi(ted into smaller 


jurisdictions, each having its local polioo. The police were 
chatged with duties both preventive and detective. They 
were prohibited from inquiring into caees of a potty nature; 
buff complaints in cases of a more serious character weic 
usually laid before the iSolice damgah —^whosc duties wore 
something more than those of an English police sai>crin- 
tendent, something less than those of an Englieh magistrate. 
The darogoh was authorised to examine the complaints 
brought befffire Urn, to issue process of arrest, to summon 
witnesses, to examine the accused, and to fonvard tho case 
to the magistrate or collector-magistrate, or submit a report 
of his proceedings, aocordiug as the evidence seemed to 
waiTant the one or the other coiu'se. 
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In the Northwest Provinces the native revenue-officers 
cjiUed tehnUdan were, at the diswtion of the government, 
invested with the power's of police darogahs whereas in 
Bengal the revenue service was kept wholly distinct from 
the police or magisterial. 

In the Madras presidency, the duties ordinarily per¬ 
formed in Bengal by the police darogahs were, even more 
gt'ierally than in the Northwest Provirrees, performed by 
llu) tohsildar; indeed it w.ns a recognised part of the 
system that tiro tehsildar and the darogah werc_ the same 
person. Tliis double function eaxTied with it an increase of 
]>o\vor. The Madras telrsildar-daro^h wrts authorised, not 
only to imiuiro into petty ca.scs (which the Bengal darogalr 
was prohilrrted from doing), but also to proceed in certain 
specified instances to judgment, sentence, .md the infliction 
of iiiniishment. 

Ill tlio Bomhay presidency, the revenue and police 
fiiiictioriK were, until a recent period, comhined in the 
Willie way as in Madrns. The tclisildars, licsidos their 
roveiiire duties, were .authorised in their police capacity to 
investigate all comjiiaints of a criminal nature, and to 
ovorci.se a ixmal jiirisdietion in rcsiicct of certain petty 
olfoiicos. Within a few montlis lioforc the Itevolt, liowcver, 
a change was made in the organisation. A rrew officer, a 
,sii]K i'iiilcndent of police, was placed under the magistrate. 
The magistrate, confining liiinself for the most part lo 
judicial and administrative matters, loft to his superin- 
1 "iidoiit, of jioliec tlio control of the executive police and llio 
foiuin.aiid of tlie entire stipendiary body, with the initiative 
ill tile prevoiitioii and detection of crime. To aid this 
soperintcndcut in the supervision of the district police, 
liieic was placed in caeli police division an officer cidled 
joint-police amildar; whose duties, in rcg.anl to the pre- 
wnalion of the piildic jic.acn and the investigation of 
M iioiis frillies, wm nearly similar to those of the Bengal 
d.inigiih, but w ilhout including any power of punishing 
oven foe I ho iiio.st liivial oflcnces. 

It tIniK apiieara tlial, apart from the pemal ])Owers 
cxci ciscd by the Miidra.s district police, the Bengal tlarnyah, 
the Madnas khildar, luid tlie Bombay amildar, all aetod 
to a cci'laiii extent jiidicnaJly when ong.aged in investigating 
criiiio:. of a serious natiivc. Tliey examined the parties and 
the evidence, and tliey fonned a judgment on the case to 
i he extent i-f deciding whether it was one for tho iinmediato 
arrest of the accused and transmission to the magistrate, or 
otlierwise. 

No doiiht tlie fomidcrs of this police system anticipated 
beiKdiei.al results from it; hut those results were not 
obtained. It was very inellicieiit for tlie detection of crime, 
and almo.st n«di!.'.s for iirevcntioii. There were defects Imtli 
in organiwiiion and in procedure. The police force attached 
to each division was too much localised and isolated ; and 
tlie notion of comhination between any separate p.art 3 of it, 
with a. view of accomplisliing extensive iwlico objects, was 
eeldom entertained. Although iinalde to chock crime to 
the extent intended and hoped for, tho police were vei'y 


unscrupulous in their mode of wielding them authority, 
and liore a very general cbnractor for oppression and cor¬ 
ruption. The great source of mischief was found to he, 
the want of efficient control and overlooking. The native 
police had a pronencss to oriental modes of administering 
justioe, in which bribery and liarbarity perform a groat part: 
this tendency required to he constantly chpoked by Buro- 
pwis; and if the m.agistralc or coilector-magislrate found 
ids time loo fully occupied lo exercise this supervision, the 
ixilice wrought iimch iniscliief, aud brought tho English 
‘raj’ into disfavour. 'Where the ilistrict was smaller than 
usual, or where the magistrate was more than commonly 
ssealous and active, the police wore found to be more 
efficient tlirougli more snpemsion. 'Vi'heucver it was found 
newssary to gi-applc effectually witli any jxwticular crimes, 
such as tliu;i(irc or dar.oike, the ordiniu'y police provcsl to 
lie wholly useless; an entirely separate iiistnimcntality 
was needed. Besides the want of effective sujiervision, tho 
native jiolice were uiidcrpaid, and had tlici'clore an excuse 
for Jistciiiiig to tlio tcniiitatiniiK of hrilicry. 

In the dispatcli alrcaily adverted to, written by the Court 
of Directors, .a courae of improvement was pointed out, 
without whioli tlio native jiolice, it was affirmed, could not 
rise to tho proper degree of efficiency. The suggestions 
were briefly as follows: To sc2i.aiate the police from tlic 
administration of the land-revenue, in those iirovinces 
wliere those duties had boon customarily united ; in order 
that the n.ative officer should not ho intrusted witli double 
fiinction.s, each of which would interfere with the other. 
To subject all the jiolicc to fioqucnt visit and inspection, 
that tlicy might feel the influence of a vigilant eye over 
tliein. To relieve the collector-magistrate from this addition 
to his many duties, by appointing in each district a Euro¬ 
pean officer with no other duty than that of managing the 
police of tlic district, subject to a general superintendent of 
police for each presidency. To increase the salaries of the 
police, in order that the offi(« might have a higher dignity 
in the cstiniatioii of the natives, and in order that the 
ofliciiil miglit be less tempted to extortion or lirihery. To 
empower the authorities to puiiisli and degrade, more 
readily than was licforo possible, those {lolicc wlio oppressed 
tlio jicojile or otiicrwiso displayed injustice; and to rew,ard 
lho.so wlio displayed more than ordinary intelligence and 
lionc^, a further Bugge.stion was made, arising ont of tho 
organisation of the I’utijauh under the L.awiena‘S .and their 
coadjutora; in which thcro w,a.s a in-cveutive police with a 
military organisation, and a wliolly distinct detective police 
witli a civil organis.ation. This system was found to work 
so well, tliat tlio Court of Directors sulimittod lo tho 
Calcutta gnvoriimciit an inquiry whetlior the police gener¬ 
ally might not witli adv.antagc bo thus'soiiarated into two 
Iiarts, preventive and detective, each exercised by a different 
set of men. _ • 

Tlio Itevolt Iirokc out before the reform of the police 
system could couinionco; and then, like other reforms, it 
was left to 1)0 settled in more peaceful days. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

PH OGRESS OP EVENTS IN MAY. 


' IIEN, on the lOfh of May 1858, 

J W the course of twelve months had 
2 hecn completed since the com- 

Kioncemont of the mutiny, tho 
nation looked back at the events of 
that period as a terrible episode in 
^1 the history of British dominion. Into how 
^ many thousands of families mourning had 
been introduced by it, no one correctly knew; 
the problem was a dismal one, which few had tho 
heart to investigate. Those who, not affected by 
private grief, ‘or biding their grief in a sense of 
jmblic duty, viewed the twelvemonth’s conflict in 
a national sense, saw in it a mingled cause for 
humiliation and pride—humiliation that British 
rule should be so trampled on by those who 
had been long and peacefully under it; pride that 
so many public servants, so many private persons, 


should have proved worthy of their country in a 
time of severe and bitter trial. In military matter,®, 
the once great Bengal native army had almost 
ceased to exist. Twenty thousand disarmed sepoys 
were in and near the Punjanb, carefully watched 
lost they should join the ranks of tho insurgents; 
disarmed regimente were similarly detained else¬ 
where; others had been almost annihilated by 
twelve months of fierce warfare; others were still 
engaged as tho nuclei of rebel armies; while the 
number of Bengal sepoys was very small indeed, 
reckoned by hundreds rather than thousands, who 
still fought faithfully on the side of the British. TIio 
Madras and Bombay troops had, happily for India 
and England’s interest therein, remained almost 
wholly ‘ true to their salt;’ enabling the governors 
of those two presidencies to send gallant field-forces 
into the disturbed northern Sind central provinces. 
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Sikhs, Pnnjaubees, Moultanese, Scindians, Beloo- 
chees, and hill-men on the Afghan frontier, had 
rendered services of such lasting importance in 
Hindostan, that they m^y almost be regarded as 
the preservers of the English ‘rajthis they had 
been enabled to do from two causes—the want of 
sympathy between the mutineers and those north¬ 
western tribes; and the admirable system of 
Punjaub government organised by the Lawrences. 
In civil matters, India hod witnessed the almost 
total breaking up of the ordinary revenue and 
magisterial arrangements, in provinces containing 
at least fifty millions of souls; Europeans driven 
into hiding-places, even if not murdered; and 
treasuries plundered by bands of rullians, who 
gladly hailed the state of anarchy brought on by 
the mutiny of the sepoy regiments. Among tho 
superior members of tho government. Viscount 
(Jaiming still maintained his position, battling 
against unnumbered difficulties; Sir Colin Campbell 
still remained at tho head of tho army, well aware 
that his utmost skill as a military commander 
would long bo needed; and Sir John Lawrence 
still held the Punjaub in his wonderful grasp, 
displaying governing powers of the vciy highest 
order at an eminently critical time. On the other 
band, tho Anglo-Indians had to mourn over a sad 
death-list. Henry Lawrence, Havelock, Colvin, 
Neill, Venables, Nicholson, William Peel, Adrian 
Hope, Wheeler, Barnard, Banks, Battye—all, and 
a vast many more gallant spirits, had sunk under 
the terrible pressure of the past twelve months. 

Appropriating tho present chapter to a rapid 
glance at the progress of events in the month of 
May, and beginning (as usual) with the Bengal 
regions, we may conveniently notice two or throe 
arrangements made by the Calcutta government, 
bearing relation either to tho state of tho army, or 
to the condition of civilians affected by the mutiny. 

Among the earliest measures taken to ro-con- 
Etrnct the Bengal army, so shattered by the 
mutiny, was one announced in a government 
notification on tho 7th of May. It was to tho 
effect that four regiments of Bengal European 
cavalry should be formed, in lieu of eight regiments 
of Bengal natiws cavalry, erased from the list of tho 
establishment for mutinous conduct. Bach regi¬ 
ment was to consist of 1 colonel, 2 lieutenant- 
colonels, 2 majors, 14 captains, 18 lieutenants, 8 
cornets, 1 adjutant, 1 interpreter and quarter¬ 
master, 4 surgeons and assistants, 119 non-com¬ 
missioned and subordinate officers of various kinds, 
.and 700 privates; making a total of 870—an 
unusually large number for a cavalry regiment 
In addition to these, there were to be native 
syces, grass-cutters, and quartor-ma.stor.s, attached 
to each regiment; and various persons employed 
at the depf)t The pay was to be the same as in 
the royal dragoon regiments. Each regiment was 
to bo divided into ten troops. As tho officers were 
to bo about doubly as numerous as the English 
officers in tho disbanded native regiments, it was 
calculated that the four now would absorb the 


officers of eight old regiments. The regiments 
thus extinguished by this first process, were the 
1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, Cth, 7th, 9th, and lOtb Bengal 
native cavalry; the 5th and tho 8th were left to bo 
dealt witli at some subsequent period. As for any 
larger measures connected with the reconstruction 
of a maieo Bengal anny, these wore loft for 
determination at a later period, after collating tho 
opinions of tho most experienced authorities in 
India. 

The distress experienced by the British troo])s 
from tho intense heat of tho Indian sun, and the 
severe strictures passed by the press .and by 
members of the Icgisl.aturc on those regimcnt.al 
officers who permitted or compelled fheir soldiers 
to swelter in red cloth, led to the isiiuing of orders 
concerning light summer clothing. It was fuuud 
that a kind of griiy or dnst-colourcd linen called 
khakee or mrkfp w,TS better suited than anything 
else—even white—as a m.atori.al for clothing in 
tho hot season; and hence the issuing of an 
order by tho adjutant-general, on tho 21st of 
May, to tho cflcct noted below.* This question 
concerning appropriate clothing h.ad long been 
discussed by military men in India: tho officers 
of greatest experience being those who most 
disapproved the wearing of closely fitting gai-- 
ments in such a climate. General Jacob had 
resolutely contended against the adoption of 
English uniforms by the sepoys of tho Company's 
army. lie said: ‘ A sepoy of the line, di cssed in 
a tight coat; trousers in which he can scarcely 
walk, and cannot stoop at all; bound to an 
immense and totally useless knapsack, .so that 
he can scarcely breathe; strapped, belted, and 
pipC|playcd within an inch of his life; with a 
rigid basket-shako on his head, which requires 
tho skill of a juggler to balance, and which cuts 
deep into his brow if worn for an hour; and witli 
a leather-stock round his neck, to comjdete Ids 
absurd costume—when compared with tlio same 
sepoy, clothed, armed, .and accoutrcc^ solely with 
regard to his comfort and cfficionqy—forms tho 
most perfect cx.amplc of what is m.adly called the 
“regul.ar” system with m.any European officers, 
contrasted with tho system of common sense now 
recommended for adoption.’ Tho graphic descrip¬ 
tion by Mr llussell, of the officers and men in Sir 
Colin CamjffieH’s army of Oude, shews how eager 
soldiers arc to get rid of their irksome uniforms 
when permitted, under the influence of a heat 


»‘ With the concurrence of Ibo government, tho conimiinder-In- 
chief is pleased to direct that 'wiiite clothing sltall bo discontiHoed 
in ^0 European regimenta of the Ilonourable Company’s army; 
and that for tho future the summer-clothing of the Etirojietm 
Boldlera shall consist of two suits of “khakee,” corresponding In 
pattern and material with the clothing recently POMctif)norl for 
the royal army of England. Corps are to he penniticd to wear 
out serviceablo summor-clothing of the old pattern now in use; 
but in regiments in which this clothing rcipiircs to h<’ 
tho new pattern now established is to bointrodured without aeiay. 
Commanding officers will take steps to obtain patterns Jrom 
regiin«nt« of her M^osty’s service. A com(>)cto smi, ii i mmng 
c«p-coTer, should not exceed in ,^1 

clothing now suthorised will bo supplied from the elotliing ageney 
of the presidency to aU roornits of Uio C’oropaiiy ?;"f “P "Jj 
at Calcutta between Ist February and 1st October, to be issued 
with the least possible delay after arrival of the recruits. 
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denoted by the cabalistic mark 100° F. or 110° P.: 
‘Except the Highlanders—and when they loft 
Lucknow they were panting for their summer 
clothes, and had sent officers to Cawnpore to hurry 
them—not a corps that I have seen sport a moi’sel 
of pink or shew a fragment of English scarlet. Tlic 
Highlanders wear eccentric shades of gray linen 
over their bonnets—the kilt is discardetl, or worn 
out in some regiments; and flies, mosquitoes, and 
the sun arc fast rendering it impossible in the 
others. Already many officers who can get trews 
have discarded the ponderous folds of woollen stuff 
tucked into massive wads over the hips, and have 
provided some defence against the baking of their 
calves by day, and have sought to protect their 
persons against the assaults of innumerable ento¬ 
mological enemies by night. The artillery had 
been furnished with excellent head-covers and 
good frocks of light stuff. .... The 7th Hussars, 
the Military Train, have vestiary idiosyncrasies of 
their own; but there is some sort of uniformity 
.among the men. Among the officers, individual 
taste and fantasy have full play. The infantry 
regiments, for the most part, are dressed in linen 
froclvs, dyed carkey or gray slate-colour—slate- 
blue trousers, and shakos protected by puggei-ees, 
or linen covers, from the sun. The peculiarity of 
carkey is that the dyer seems to be unable to 
match it in any two pieces, and that it exhibits 
endless varieties of shade, varying with every 
washing, so that the effect is rather various than 
pleasing on the march or on the parade-ground. 
Hut the officens, as I have said, do not confine 
themselves to carkey or anything else. It is really 
wonderful what fecundity of invention iu dress 
there is, after all, in the British mind whgp its 
talents can be properly developed. To begin with 
the head-dress. The favourite wear is a helmet 

of varying shape, but of uniform ugliness. 

Whatever it might be in polished steel or bur¬ 
nished metal, the helmet is a decided failure in 
felt, or wicker-work, or pith, so far as external 
effect is concerned. It is variously fabricated, 
with m.my varieties of interior ducts and passages 
leading to escape-holes for imaginary hot air in the 
front or top, and around it are twisted infinite 
colours and forms of turbans with fringed ends 
and laced fringes. When a peacock’s feather, 
with the iris end displayed, is inserted in the 
hole in the top of the helmet, or is stuck in tlie 
puggeree .around it, the effect of the covering is 
much enhanced; and this style is rather patronised 
by some of the staff. The coat may be of any cut 
or material, but shooting-jackets hold their own 
in the highest posts; and a carkcy-colourcd jerkin, 
with a few inches of iron curb-chain sewed on the 
shoulders to resist sabrc-cuts, is a general favourite. 

. As to the clothing of the nether man, 

nothing but a scries of photographs could give the 
least notion of the numerous combinations which 
can be made out of a leg, leather, pantaloons, and 
small-clothes. Long stage-boots of buff-coloured 
leather—for the manufacture of which Cawnpore 


is famous—pulled up over knee-breeches of leather 
or regimental trousers, are common. There arc 
officers who prefer wearing their Wellingtons out¬ 
side their pantaloons, thus exhibiting tops of very 
bright colours; and the boot and baggy trousers 
of the Zouave officer arc not unknown.’ 

The next point to be adverted to affected civilians 
and private trjidcrs more extensively than the 
militaiy. The compcns.alion to sufi'ercra by the 
mutiny, a much-disputed question for nearly 
twelve mouths, w'as put into a train for settlement 
by a government order issued at Calcutta iu May. 
This Older applied to Bengal only, as being a 
region quite large enough to be brought within 
one set of official rules. The compensation was to 
be for loss of property and effects, leaving losses 
affecting life or health to bo settled by a distinct 
machinery. A Mr E. Jackson was appointed .at 
Calcutta as commissioner to inquire into claims 
for compensation. A limit was named, the 26th 
of August, after which no claims would be received 
from persons resident in India: an ciftension of 
time being allowed for those who were not in 
that country. In cases whore the amount claimed 
did not exceed fifty thousand rupees, the appli¬ 
cation to the commissioner was to he accom¬ 
panied by a detailed sUtoment of the particulars 
of the claim, and of the evidence adduciblc in 
support of it; but where the property was of 
higher amount, the regulation required only a 
general estimate to accompany the application, 
a further period of three months being allowed 
for the preparation and submission of the detailed 
statement of losses. It was at the same time very 
pointedly mentioned that these preliminary opera¬ 
tions did not constitute an actual claim on the 
Company for any compensation wh.atcvcr. ‘It 
is to be understood that the registry of .applic.ations 
above provided for does not imply any recognition 
of claims to compensation; the Honourable Court 
of Divcctoi's having ckprcssly reserved tlicir ftn.al 
decision upon the question, whether or not com¬ 
pensation for losses sustained by the mutiny shall 
be awarded.’ The Company probably deemed it 
wise, in the uncertainty how laige might be the 
total aggregate sum claimed, to avoid any formal 
pledge tliat these compensations could be rightfully 
demanded and would be really paid. The above, 
we have said, applied to Bengal; but about the 
same time a similar notific.ition appeared at 
Allahabad, applicable to the Northwest Provinces. 
Mr C. Grant and Mr E. H. Longden were named 
commissioners to record and register claims. The 
conditions were generally the same as those iu 
Bengal; and to them was added an announcement 
that ‘Applications will be received, subject to the 
same rules, from natives of the country for com¬ 
pensation, on account of loss of properly caused by 
their known loyalty and attachment to the British 
government.’ A similar announcement was after¬ 
wards made, extending the boon to the province 
of Oude. 

Superadded to the arrangements made for the 
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succour of those who had borne pecuniary loss 
by the mutiny, was one dated May 25th. This 
was to the effect that some provision would be 
made for the relief of the destitute families of 
persons who had died after the loss of tlieir 
property, even though the death were not occa¬ 


sioned by the mutiny, Ik was thereupon deter¬ 
mined that grants of money should bo given to 
families rendered impoverished by tliis double 
calamity; the grants to bo regulated on tho same 
principle as those allowed to European and native 
oflScers of the government. 



Dacca. 


One of the resolutions arrived at by the authori¬ 
ties at Calcutta gave very general satisfaction— 
o.vcept to a few ofRcers jealous of any encroach¬ 
ments on tho privileges of the aniiy. Whether 
suggested at‘home, or in India, tho movement 
was in the right direction. The regulation was 
to the effect that civilians who had distinguished 
themselves in the field since the commencement 
of the mutiny, or who should so distinguish them¬ 
selves before the mutiny ended, should bo allowed 
to participate in tho honours which had liithevto 
been considered peculiar to the mijitaiy service. 
The civil servants of tho Company, as a body, 
greatly raised themselves in tho estimation of 
the nation by the gallantry which many of them 
displayed under circumstances of great peril—not 
only in defending their posts against largo bodies 
of insurgents, but in sharing those field and siege 
operations wliich are more immediately sources of 
honour to military men. What tlioso honours 
Were to be, depended partly on the crown, partly 
on the Company; but the object of the order was 
to shew that the civil position of a gallant man 


should not necessarily bo a bar to his occupancy 
of an honoured place among military pion. 

In entering now upon the military operations of 
tho month, it , is satisfactory to know that nothing 
important presents itself for record in connection 
with tho eastern regions of Bengal. There were 
few or no actual mutinies, for reasons more than 
once assigned in former chapters. Notwith¬ 
standing this safety, however—partly tlyough the 
superstitious character of the natives of India, ami 
partly through the uneasy feeling prevailing in 
the minds of Europeans during the mutiny—the 
newspapers were frequently engaged in discussing 
mysteries, rumours, and prophecies of a strange 
character. One, connected more with Bengal than 
with the other provinces, related to ‘something 
white,’ which was to be ominous of British rule 
in India. Where it ai-ose, or how, rernaiued as 
undiscoverablo os tho chupatly mystery; but the 
rumour put on various forms at different times 
and places. At Tipperah, the native story told 
of a ‘white thing* which would be unprocurable 
after some time. At Chittagong, a particular day 
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was named, wlion, ‘out of four things, throe would 
1)0 given and one withheldand at Jessoro, tho 
ba!:aar- 2 )coi)le became so excited concerning a 
])roj)hctic rumour of an equally enigmatical kind, 
that tho magistrate endeavoured to elicit some¬ 
thing "from his ])olico-darogah that might explain 
it; but the man either could not or would not tell 
how the story arose. In Dacca and other places the 
prediction assumed this form—that after a certain 
period, a certain ‘ white thing’ would cease to exist 
in India; and in some instances tlie exact interval 
was named, ‘ three months and thirteen days.’ 

Occasionally, tho authorities found it necessary 
to watch very closely the proceedings of Moham¬ 
medan fanatics; who, at Burdwan, Jessoro, Rung- 
l)oor, and other places, were detected in attempts 
to rou.se up the jieoplc to a religious war. Foi-- 
tunatcl}' the townsmen and villagers did not 
respond to these appeals. Southwest of Calcutta, 
the Snmbhulporo district, disturbed occasionally 
by rebel bands intent on plunder, was kept for the 
most part tranquil by the firm management of 
Colonel Forster. In the month of May he hit 
u])on tho plan of inviting the still faithful 
chieftains of the districts to fiirnish each a certain 
number of soldiers to defend British interests, on 
jiromise of a duo recognition of their services 
aftcrw.ards. Tho chieftains raised two thousand 
matchlockmcn among them, and took up such 
positions as Colonel Forster indicated—a measure 
wliich comidctely frustrated and cowed the rebels. 

W’e may pass at once to a consideration of the 
stale of affairs in Bohar or Western Bengal, com¬ 
prising the districts around what may bo called 
the Middle Ganges. This region, as former 
chapters have sufficiently told, and as a glance at 
a map will at onco shew, contains many important 
cities and towns, which were thrown into gi-eat 
commotion by the mutiny—such as Patna, Dina- 
])nor, Arrah, Buxar, Azimghur, Goruckporc, 
Ohazoepore, Jonnpoor, Sasseram, Benares, Chun- 
argur, and Miraapore.. It is true that many of 
these were formerly included within the govern¬ 
ment of the ‘Northwest Provinces,’ and then 
in that of the‘Central Provinces;’ but this is a 
matter of little consequence to our present,i)urposo; 
if we consider them all -to belong to the Mid- 
Ganges region, it will suffice for the present 
purpose. * 

The condition of the region just defined, during 
May, deiicuded mainly on the rol.ation between 
Sir Edward Lugard on the one hand, and the 
Jngdisiiore rebels on the other. How it fared with 
this active general and the troops under his com¬ 
mand, when Ai)ril closed, we liave already seen. 
It will bo romembci-ed that about the middle of 
tiiat mouth, Kocr Singh took up a strong position 
at Azimutgurh, from which Lugard deemed it 
necessary to dislodge him; that Lugard himself 
remained encamped at Azimghur with tlie bulk of 
his Azimghur field-force, in order that he might 
watch the proceedings of numerous bands of rebels 
under the Rajahs of Nuhurpoor and Naweejer 


and Qholam Hossein, hovering about tfie districts 
of Sandah, Mundorco, and Koelser; but that he 
made up a strong column to pursue Koer Singh. 
This column, placed under the command of Briga¬ 
dier Douglas, consisted of the following troojis: 
H.M. 4th foot; a wing of the 37th foot; a detach¬ 
ment of Punjaub Sappers; two squadrons of Sikh 
cavalry; a squadron of the Military Train ; and 
nine guns and mortars. Then followed the .series 
of cro.ss-purposcs, in which Koer Singh was per¬ 
mitted or enable to work much more mischief 
than Sir Edward had anticipated. The events may 
briefly bo recapitulated thus: On tho 17th and 
18th, Douglas, after starting with his column from 
Azimghur, came up with the rebels, defeated them 
at Azimutgurh, and chased them to Ohosee, Nugra, 
and Sccunderiwe. On the 19th he found that 
they intended to cross tho Gogra before ho could 
come up to them in pursuit—an intention which 
he strove to render nugatory. On the 2(Jth he 
encountered them again, at Muneer Khas, defeated 
them with groat slaughter, captured most of their 
munitions of war, and dispersed tho rebels, the main 
body of whom fled towards Bullah and Boyriali. 
On the 21st, Douglas had tho mortification, tm 
reaching Sheoporo, of finding that Koer Singh had 
outwitted tho officer who had been ordered to 
guard tho passage of the Ganges in tho vicinity 
of Ghazeoporo with about nine hundred men; 
the wily chief of Jugdisporo had got in the rear 
of the detachment by a fiank-movemeut, and had 
crossed tho Ganges at an undefended spot. Then 
followed Oaptain Lo Grand’s disastrous expedition 
to Jugdisporo on tho 23d; tho crossing of flio 
Giangcs on the 25th by Douglas, with his column ; 
and tho advance towards Arrah and Jugdisi)oie 
to retrieve the disaster. To what results these 
operations led in the month of May, wc have 
now to see. 

Brigadier Douglas arrived at Arrah with a part 
of his force on tho 1st of May, the rest having 
arrived two days earlier; but Douglas not being in 
sufficient force to effectually encompass the enemy, 
and the importance of thoroughly ^routing Koer 
Singh being evident. Sir Edward Lugard, leaving 
a few troops to guard Azimghur, set out for the 
Ganges with his main column, crossed over into 
the Shahabad district on the 3d and following 
days, and prci)ared for operations in tho direction 
of Arrah and Jugdisporo. Tho rebels, estimated 
at seven or eight thousand, were supposed to be 
intrenching themselves, and getting in supi)lie.s. 
On the 8th, Sir Edward arrived in the vicinity of 
Jugdispore, and came in sight of some of the 
rebels. Two companies of tho 84th foot, with 
detachments of Madras Rifles, and Sikh horee, 
aided by two horse-artillery guns, wore sent back 
to Arrah, to iwotcct that place while operations 
were being directed against Jugdisporo. The com¬ 
missioner of Patna at the same time sent the 
steamer Patna up the Ganges, to watch the ghats 
or ferries. On the 9th, Sir Edward marched his 
force from Behcea to an open plain a little'to tho 
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■west of Jiigdispore. Here he intended to encamp 
for a while, to allow Colonel Corfield to come np 
with some additional troops from Sasscram. Cir¬ 
cumstances occuiTed, however, to change his plan. 
In the afternoon of this day a lai^e body of rebels 
formed outside the jungle, and moved in the direc¬ 
tion of Arrah; but these were quickly followed by 
cavalry and horse-artillery, and driven back into 
the jungle. Another body, much more numerous, 
began to fire into Sir Edward’s camp before he 
could get his baggage w'cll up and tents fixed. 
This determined him to attaek them at once. 
Dividing his force into three columns, he planned 
an assault on Jugdispore on three points at once. 
The place was carried after a little skirmishing, 
the rebels making only a slight resistance; they 
retired to Lutwarpore, in the jungle district, taking 
with them two guns which they had captured from 
the British in the preceding month. The loss on 
both sides was trifling. Leaving a strong party to 
retain Jugdispore, Lugard returned to his camp in 
the evening. According to the rumours prevalent, 
Kocr Singh, who had so long been a source of 
annoyance to the British, had died of his wounds; 
and the rebels, under his brother Ummer Singh, 
were ill su)>plied and in much confusion. A 
nephew of Koer Singh, named Ritbhunghur Singh, 
gave himself np to the British a short time after¬ 
wards—hopeful of insuring forgiveness by being 
able to shew that, in earlier months, he had 
befriended certain Europeans in a time of great 
l)cril. On the 10th, after ordering all the fortifi¬ 
cations at Jugdispore, .and all the bnildings which 
had belonged to Koer Singh, to bo destroyed, 
Lugard prepared to follow the rebels into the 
jungle. II(? arranged that Colonel Corfield, with 
the Sas.scram force, should approach Lutwarpore in 
one direction, while he himself intended to advance 
upon it from Jugdispore. On the 11th and 12th 
much fighting took place. Sir Edward to#k the 
rebels by surprise; they expected to be attacked 
from Arrah or Bchcea, but he marched westward 
through a belt of jungle to llcttumpore, and 
attacked them on a side which they believed to 
be quite safe. Lugard and Corfield were every¬ 
where successful. It was, however, a harassing 
kind of warfare, bringing more fatigue than glory; 
the rebels, though chastised everywhere, avoided a 
regular engagement, and retreated into the jungle 
after every partial skirmish. At Arrah, Jugdispore, 
Lutwarpore, llcttumpore, Beheca, Peroo, and 
Chitowra, Lugard defeated and cut them up at 
various times in the course of the month ; yet he 
could not prevent them from recombining, and 
collecting around them a rabble of budmashes and 
jail-felons. Sir Edward hoped, at anyrato, to be 
able so to employ a strong detachment of cavalry 
as to prevent the rebels from crossing the river 
Sone, and carrying anarchy into other districts. 
They nevertheless continued to harass the neigh¬ 
bourhood by freebooting expeditions, if not by 
formidable military projects. After Lugard’s 
defeat of the main force, some of the insurgents 


broke up into bands of a few hundreds each, and 
wore joined by budmashes from the towns and 
revolted villages. One party attacked an indigo 
factory near Dumoran, and burned it to the 
ground; another effected a murderous outbreak at 
the village of Raj pore, near Buxar; another 
threatened the railway-bridge works at Kar- 
minassa. These mischi^ous proceedings naturally 
throw the whole district into agitation. The 
threat agsiinst tlic railway-works was fully carried 
out about the end of the month; for the devas¬ 
tators destroyed the engineers’ bungalows and the 
workmen’s sheds, set fire to all the wood and coal 
collected for brick-buniing, destroyed everything 
they could easily lay their hands on, and cHcctually 
stopped the works for a time. Nothing could be 
done to quell these disturbances, until a British 
force appeared. 

Practically, therefore, the ‘ Azimghur field-force,’ 
under Sir Edward Lugard, succeeded in breaking 
down the military organisation of the rebels in 
that part of India, without being able to prevent 
the formation of roaming bands bent on slaughter 
and devastation. And oven the limited amount of 
advantage gained was purchased at a high price; 
for the tremendous heat of the sun struck down 
the poor soldiers with fatal certainty; numbers of 
them were carried from Jugdispore to Arrah, 
towards the close of the month—prostrated by 
sickness, wounds, fatigue from jungle fighting, and 
sun-stroke. 

Somewhat further to the north, in the Goruckporc 
district, another group of rebels continued to hanass 
the country, di.sturbing the operations of jicaceful 
planters and traders. About the end of May, the 
rebel leader Mahomed Hussein, with four thousand 
men, suddenly made an attack upon the Rajah of 
Bansee, one of those who had rcm.aiued faithM 
to the British govcnimont. The rajah was obliged 
to flee to a stronghold in a neighbouring jungle; 
and then his palace, with the, town of Bansee, 
were plundered by the rebels. Mr JVingfield, the 
commissioner of Gonickpore, immodiately started 
forth with two hundred and fifty Europeans and 
some guns to the relief of the rajah, whom he 
found besieged in his strongliold. The enemy fled 
precipitately on hearing of Wingfield’s approach, 
notwithstanding the immense disparity of force. 
The energetic commissioner then proceeded with 
the rajah to attack some rebel villages; while a 
simultaneous advance was made on Amood by 
Colonel Roweroft. The object of these demon¬ 
strations was to keep the rebels in check until tbo 
rains set in, and the waters of the Gogra rose. 
Towards the end of the month, four Euro])eai(.s 
came into Qoruckpore from a neighbouring station, 
where they had been suddenly attacked by a body 
of rabble under one Baboo Surdoun Singh, and 
Other loaders. This was one among many evi¬ 
dences of a still disturbed condition of the Goruok- 
pore district. The district was in a slight degree 
protected by the passjige of a body of troops who, 
though retiring rather than fighting, exerted some 
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kind of influence on the evildoer of tho country. 
We speak of the Goorkhas of Jung Bahadoor’s 
Nepaulcsc contingent. These troops retreated 
slowly from Oudo towards their own country, 
neither receiving nor giving satisfaction from their 
late share in tho warlike operations. After a 
sojourn of some time at Goruckpore, they resumed 
their march on the I7tht)f May, proceeding by 
brigades, and consuming much time in arranging 
and dragging their enormous supply of vehicles. 
They crossed the river Gunduck at Bagaha, with 
much difficulty. A distance of about thirty miles 
then brought tliem to Bettiah, and fourteen more 
to Segowlio—very near tho frontier of the British 
dominions. It was early in the following month 
when tlio Goorkhas liiially reached tlioir native 
country, Nepaul—their leader Jung Bahadoor 
being, though still faithful as an ally, somewhat 
dissatisfied by his failure in obtaining notable 
advantage from the governor-general in return for 
services rendered. Viscount Canning had, many 
months earlier, received fierce newspaper abuse 
for not having availed himself more promptly of 
aid oftered by Jung Bahadoor; but there now 
appeared much probability that caution had been 
all along necessary in dealing with this ambitious 
chieftain. 

Directing attention next to the region of the 
Jumna and the Upper Gauges, we have to notice 
the continuance of insubordination around tho 
Allahabad region, almost in the very presence of 
tho governor-general himself, who still remained, 
with his staff, in that station. One of the most 
ve.\ing symptoms of mischief at this place was the 
occurrence of incendiarism—the burning of build¬ 
ings by miscreants who could not be discovered. 
On tho 24th of May a new range of barracks was 
found to be on fire, and six bungalows were com¬ 
pletely destroyed. Tlic prevalence of a fierce wind, 
and the scarcity of water, frustr.atcd for some time 
all attempts to extinguish tho flames. One poor 
invalid soldiijr was burned to death, and many 
others injured.. Beyond the limits of the city itself, 
it was a state of things very unexpected by tho 
suju-eme authorities, that the road from Allaha¬ 
bad through Futtehpoor to Cawnporo—a road 
more travcrseil than any other by British troops 
throughout twelve months of anarchy—should in 
the middle of May bo scarcely passable without a 
strong escort. Yet such was the case. The oitjio- 
sition to tho British raj, though it had assumed a 
guerrilla character, w.as very harassing to deal with. 
The British were strong in a few places; but tho 
rebels were in numerous small bodies, scattered all 
over the surrounding country; and these bodies 
occasioned temporary panics at spots whore there 
was no force to meet them. The thorough know¬ 
ledge of tho country, possessed by some of tho 
leaders, enabled them to baffle tho pursuers; and 
thus it arose that these petty bands occasioned 
alarms disproportionate to the number of men 
comprising them. Sometimes they would occupy 
tho great trunk-road, between Allahabad and 


Cawnpore, and close up all means of transit unless 
.attacked and driven away by force. On the other 
hand, this district exhibited a remarkable union 
of the now with the old, tho European with the 
oriental, the practical with the primitive—arising 
out of the opening of a railway through a part of 
the route. After reading, as we so often have in 
this volume, of toilsome marches by sunburnt and 
exhausted troops over rough roads and through 
jungle-thickets, it is with a peculi.ar fcchng of 
interest that we find an announcement to the 
effect, that ‘ on the 2Cth of May a special train left 
Allahabad with a pkrty of Sikhs to reinforce 
Futtehpoor, which was said to be threatened by a 
large force of the enemy.’ Had this railway been 
opened when or soon after the Revolt began, there 
is at least a fair probability that the Cawnpore 
massacre might have been prevented—provided 
always that Bie railway itself, with its locomotives 
and carriages, were not in rchch' hands. 

Allahabad, about the period now under notice, 
Wiis made the subject of a very im))ortaut project, 
one of many arising out of the mntiri)'. The Indian 
government had long and fully considered tho 
various advantages likely to be derived I'rom tho 
founding of a great Anglo-Indian capitiil at some 
spot far removed from the three older presidential 
cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Tile spot 
selected was Allahabad. The peculiarities of tliis 
very important station, before .and during the 
mutiny, h.avo been frequently noticed in past 
chajiters. Occupying tho point of the peninsula 
formed by the junction of the two grand river.s 
Gauges and Jumna, Allahabad is .scarcely p.ar.al- 
leled for sitn.ation by any other city in Iiidi.a. Tho 
one river briiigs down to it a streayi of traflio 
from Kumaon, Rohilcimd, Furrackabad, Cawn¬ 
pore, Futtehpoor, and tho southwestern districts 
of Oude ; while the other brings down that from 
Kurnaul, Roorkee, Meerut, Delhi, Muttra, Agra, 
Calpee, and a wide range of country in Rajpootaua, 
Buudelcund, and the Doab. On the other sides, 
too, it has an extraordinary number of l.argo mili¬ 
tary and commercial towns within easy reach (in 
peaceful times), such as Lucknow, Fyzabad, Sultau- 
porc, Goruckpore, Azimghnr, Jounpoor, Benares, 
Ghazeepore, Mirzaporc, Dinapoor, and Patna. 
Agra was at one time intended to have been con¬ 
verted into a presidential city, tho capital of an 
Agra presidency; but tlie intention was not fully 
cari'ied out; the Northwest Provinces were formed 
into a lieutenaut-govcmorship, with Agra as tho 
scat of government; but the events of tlio mutiny 
shewed the necessity of holding with a strong 
hand the position of Allahabad, as a centre of 
great influence; and Agra began to fall in relative 
importance. 

It has been remarked that England .has seldom 
built cities as a nation, as a government; cities 
have grown, like the constitution, without those 
preconceived theories of centralised organisation 
which are so prevalent on the continent of Europe. 
It has been much the same in India as in England. 
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The throe presidential capitals—Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay—became what they are, not from 
the development of a plan, but i'rom a series of 
incidents having little relative connection. ‘ Our 
three capitals arc congeries of houses, without 


order, or beauty, or healthiness other than nature 
may have supplied. Our cantonments, which 
sometimes grow into citic.s, are generally stuck 
down in a plain as a kind of petrified encampment. 
Even when founding, as in Rangoon, it is with 
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the utmost difficulty we can compel successive 
governors to care whether the original plan be not 
sot aside.’ A problem arose whether Allahabad 
might not be an c-sceptiou to this rule. Stiinding 
at the cxti'cinc end of the Doab, and bounded by 
two lino rivers on tlie north, south, and cast, it 
is susceptible of any degree of enlargement by 
including additional ground on the west; it might 
bo made one of the strongest forts in India ; and 
its rivers, aided by the railway when finished, 
might make it a great centre of trade. Most of 
the conditions, therefore, were favourable to the 
building of a fine Anglo-Indian city on that spot. 
Tiio river frontages, it is easily seen, might easily 
be defended against any attacks which orientals 
could bring against them. On the west or land 
side, it was propoMd to oonslruct a line of 
intrcnchment, or a sort of intrenched camp, four 
miles in length, from river to river. This fortifica¬ 
tion would consist, mainly of two great redoubts 
on the river-banks, each capable of holding an 
entire regiment, but each defensible by a small 


force if necessary. With these Iwo .redoubts, and 
one midway between them, and cartlteni embauk- 
ments to connect the three, it would bo possible to 
reuder Allahabad impregnable to .any hostile force 
likely to bo brought against it AVithin the space 
thus marked out by, the embankment and the 
rivers would be included a cantonment, a Euro¬ 
pean town, and a native town. The cantonment, 
a complete military establishment for four or five 
regiments, would be near the western boundary, 
on the Jumna side. Eastward of this would be 
the new English town, built in plots of ground 
let on lease to builders (native or European), who 
would bo required, in building housas, sliops, and 
hotels, to conform to some general plan, having 
reference to the railway station .as .a centre of 
trade. Nearer the Ganges would be tlio native 
town; while at the point of junction of the two 
rivera would bo the existing fort, extended .and 
enlarged so as to form if needed a last stronghold 
for all the Europeans in Allahabad, Many of the 
details in the plan were suggested during a period 
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of panic fear, when the natives were looked upon 
as if they were permanently bitter enemies; and, 
during the long course of years necessary for 
working out the idea, great modification in these 
details might he expected; but the general charac¬ 
ter of the scheme, as developed about the period' 
to which this chapter relates, may be understood 
from the above brief sketch. 

It was on the Sth of May that a notification 
appeared at Allahabad, signed by Mr Thornhill, 
officiating commissioner under the governor- 
general, concerning the leasing of land in that 
city for building purposes. The terms were 
evidently framed with the intention of attracting 
the notice of commercial firms, at Calcutta and 
elsewhere, to Allahabad as a future emporium of 
commerce. The regulations may bo summarily 
noticed as follow: A new civil European town to 
be formed near the railway station at Allahabad, 
distinct from the cantonment, the native town, 
and the fort. Land, in plots of three acres each, 
to be let on lease by the government, for the 
erection of shops, hotels, warehouses, and other 
buildings requisite for a European population. 
Each plot to have a frontage of three hundred feet 
on a public road, with a smaller road in the rear. 
Some of the plots to bo let for dwelling-houses; 
and these, as well as the hotels and shops, to 
receive a certain systematic arrangement laid 
down by the authorities for the general conveni¬ 
ence of the whole community. Priority of choice 
to be given to those who intend to construct 
hotels, on account of the great necessity for that 
species of accommodation in a newly collected 
community. Plots, competed for by two or more 
persons, to be sold by auction to tho highest 
bidder. Tho lease to be for fifty years, unless a 
shorter time bo specified by agreement; and the 
lessee to have tho privilege of renewal, under 
approval as to conditions, but not with any rise of 
rental. Tho rent to be thirty rupees (about £.3) 
])er acre per annum. Leases to be transferable, 
and sub-letting to be permitted, on payment of a 
registration fee; provided the transferree or sub¬ 
lessee enter into an engagement to fulfil the neces¬ 
sary conditions to the government.- Every lessee 
to specify the kind of structures ho intends to 
build on his plot; to commence building within 
one year after obtaining the lease; and to finish 
in three years—on forfeiture both of the lease and 
of a money penalty, if the building fail in kind, 
value, or time. Lessees to be subject to such rates 
and taxes as may bo imposed for municipal pur¬ 
poses, and to all regulations of police and conserv¬ 
ancy. Lessees to be placed under stringent rules, 
concerning the employment of thatch or other 
inflammable materials for the roofs of buildings. 
As a general rule, one plot to one lessee; but if a 
special application be made, and supported on 
sufficient grounds, two or more plots to be leased 
together.—Such were the general regulations. At 
the time of issuing the order, there were about forty 
plots set out as a commencement to the qrstem. 


The turbulent province of Oudo next calls for 
attention; and as Sir Colin Campbell’s operations 
bore almost equal reference to Oude and Kohilcund, 
we will treat both provinces together. 

It will be remembered, from the details given 
in tho last chapter, that after the great conquest 
of Lucknow in March, a considerable time elapsed 
before any effective attempts were made to over¬ 
take and defeat the rebels who had escaped from 
that dty. A few troopers and a few giins were, it 
is true, sent in pursuit, but with no resources for 
a long series of marchings and encampings. We 
have seen that Brigadier John Jones, with the 
Roorkoe field-force, about three thousand strong— 
H.M. 60th Rifles, 1st Sikh infantry. Coke’s Rifles, 
17th Punjaub infantry, the Moultan Horse, and 
detachments of artillery and engineera—advanced 
into the heatt of Rohilcund from the northwest, 
while Sir Colin Campbell and General Wal])ole 
operated from the Oudo or southeastern side: the 
object being to hem in such of tho rebels as had 
assembled in any force in Rohilcund. Recapitulat¬ 
ing the naiTativo in a few words, wo may remind 
the reader that Jones started from Roorkeo on the 
15th of the month; crossed the. Ganges on the 
17th; defeated a body of rebels at Nagul on the 
same day; and advanced during the next four 
days steadily on the road to Mooradabad. On the 
22 d, he fought and won the battle of Hngeena; on 
the 23d, at Noorpoor, he struck into tho high road 
from Mo5™flbrnngger to Mooradabad, with a view 
of protecting one of tho ghats or ferries of the 
Ganges; on the 24th, he reached Chujlite, where 
he learned that Feroze Shah, one of the numerous 
princes of the House of Delhi, had taken and 
entered Mooradabad two days before; and on the 
25th he reached that town, which had been hastily 
evacuated by Feroze Shah on tho news of Jones’s 
approach. Encamping outside the town, Jones 
ordered Lieutenant-colonel (formerly Major) Coke, 
who commanded the inlantry portion of his force, 
to march into Mooradabad, and make a diligent 
search for a number of rebel chieftains believed 
to be hidden there. This search was attended 
with unexpected success. Coke placed parties of 
the Moultan cavalry at all the outlets of the city, 
to prevent escapes, and then he attacked and 
searched all tho houses in which rebel chieftains 
were believed to be concealed. The capture of 
one of them was marked by a daring act of intre¬ 
pidity on tho part of an English officer. Nawab 
Mnjjoo Khan, the chief of the rebels hereabouts, 
had caused himself to be proclaimed Nawab of 
Mooradabad, and had instigated the people to 
murder and plunder tho Europeans in the place, 
many months earlier. To capture this villain was 
a point of some importance. Coke proceeded to 
tho Nawab’s house with two guns, a party of 
Sappers, and the 1st Punjaub infentry. Tho 
soldiers of tho Nawab’s guard making a stout 
resistance, many of them wore shot down, includ¬ 
ing the son and nephew of the Nawab. Lieutenant 
Angelo then burnt open the door of the room in 
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which the Nawab and another of his sons were 
concealed, and captured them. While so occupied, 
ho was fired upon by some of the Nawab’s guard, 
from an upper room j whereupon he rushed up 
stairs, bui’st open the door, entered the room 
single-handed, and shot throe men in succession 
with his revolver; some of his troops then coming 
up, ho captured the rest of the guard. In short, 
the search Avas thoroughly successful. The names 
and titles of twenty-one rebel chieftjiins captured, 
containing many repetitions of Khan, Sheik, Ali, 
Hosscin, 13eg, and Shah, shewed that these evil¬ 
doers were mostly Mohammedans—the Hindoos 
of Uohilcund having been much less extensively 
involved in rebellion. While Jones was thus operat¬ 
ing in the northwest, Walpole was engaged, though 
less successfully, in the southeast, lie started 
oil the 9th from Lucknow, with the ‘Rohilcund 
Picld-forcc,’ iivc thousand strong; received a morti¬ 
fying discomfiture on the 14th at Fort Rliodamow, 
rendered more distressing by the death of Brigadier 
Adrian Hope; defeated the rebels at Sirsa on the 
22d; and crossed the Ramgunga at Allyguujc on 
the 2.3d. 'I'lie commander-in-ehief himself left 
Lucknow about the middle of the month ; started 
from Cawnporc at the head of a small column on 
the 18th; advanced to Kilianpore, Poorah, Urrowl, 
Meenm-ke-scrai, Gosaigunje, and Kamalgunje 
between that date and the 24lh ; entered Furruck- 
abad .and Futteghur on tlio 25th; crossed the 
Ganges on the 2Cth and 27lh; joined Walpole’s 
tiehl-forco on the banks of the Ramgunga on the 
2 Sth; niai’ched to Kanth on the 29th; and 
reached Bhahjeh.anpoor on the 30th, in force 
sulBcicnt to retake that city, but not in time to 
capture Ihe rebel Moulvie of Fy/ab.ad, who escaped 
to work mischief elsewhere.—We thus call to 
mind that, .at the end of April, Campbell and 
Walpole had advanced from the southeast as far 
as Sli.alijehanjioor; while Jones had adv.anced 
from the northwest to Mooradabad—the two forces 
being separ.ated by the city of Bareilly, and a wide 
expanse of intervening country. About the same 
time General Penny w.as planning a march with 
a third column towards a point between Bareilly 
and Shahjehanpoor, after crossing the Ganges at 
Nudowlee; ho was to march through the 
Budayoon district, and to unite his column with 
Sir Colin’s main force at Meeranporc Kutra, six 
marches distant from Futteghur. Bareilly, the 
chief city of Rohilcund Proper, became the point 
to which the attention of the commanders of all 
three forces were directed. We have now to see 
to what result these combinations led in the 
following month. 

On the 2d of May the Rohilcund field-force, of 
which Sir Colin Campbell now assumed the com¬ 
mand in person, started from Shahjehanpoor, to 
commence operations against Bareilly. A small 
force was left behind for the defence of Shahjehan¬ 
poor, comprising one wing of the 82d foot. Bo 
Kaptzow’s Irregular Horse, four guns, and a few 
artillerymen and sappers, under Colonel HtdL 


What befel this small force will presently appear. 
Sir Colin marched on the 2d to Tilmul, over a 
fertile flat country, diversified with topes of trees, 
but nearly overwhelmed with dust, and inhabited 
by villagers who wore thrown into groat doubt by 
the approach of what they feared might bo a 
hostile force. On the 3d he advanced from Tilmul 
to Futtehgunjo ; where he was joined by the force 
which General Penny had undertaken to bring 
into Rohilcund from the west. 

At this point it is desir.able, before tracing the 
further operations of the commandcr-in-chicf, to 
notice the course of events which led to the death 
of General Penny. Being at Ncrowlce, on the 
29th of April, find believing that the rebels wore 
in some force at the town of Oosait, Penny set out 
with a column for service in that direction. This 
column consisted of something under IDOO men: 
namely, 200 Carabiniers, 350 H.M. C4th, 250 
Monltan Horse, 300 Bclooch 1st battalion, 300 
I’unjfiub 2d infantry, a heavy field-battery, and 
a light field-battery with four guns. The column 
left Nerowloo about nine in the evening; but 
various delays prevented Penny from reaching 
Oosait, seven miles distant, until midnight. It 
then appeared that the enemy had retired from 
Oosait, find, as native rumour said, hfid re¬ 
treated- to Batfigunjc. The column .advanced 
deliberately, under the impression that no enemy 
was near; but when arrived at Kukcrowlee, it 
suddenly fell into an ambuscade. From the 
language used by Colonel Jones of the Carabiniers, 
whose lot it was to write the oilicifil account of this 
afilair, it is evident that General Penny had been 
remiss in precautionary measures; ho shared the 
belief of Mr Wilson, a political resident who accom- 
j>anied him, that no enemy was near, and under 
the influence of this belief he relaxed the systematic 
order of march which had been maintained until 
Oosait was reached. ‘ From this point,’ we are 
told, ‘military precautions were somewhat neglected, 
the mounted portion of the column,being allowed 
very considerably to outmarch the infantry; and 
eventually, though an advanced-guard was kept 
up, it was held back immediately in front of the 
artillery.’ Penny with his stall’, and Mr Wilson, 
were riding at the head of the advanced-guard; 
when at four o’clock, near Kukcrowlee, they came 
into the midst of a wholly unexpected body of the 
enemy; who poured out grape and round shot 
at not more than forty yards’ distance, charged 
down from the left with hoi’scmcn, and opemd 
fire with musketry in front. One of the first wli<> 
fell was General Penny, brought low by gr.aiio- 
shot. Colonel H. R. Jones, who now took the 
command, made the best arrangements ho could 
to meet the emergency. The four guns of the 
light field-battery ivere quickly ordered up to the 
front, and the cavalry were brought forward ready 
for a charge. There were, however, many difficul¬ 
ties to contend against. The enemy’s right occupied 
a mass of sand-hills; their left was protected by 
thick groves of trees; the town of Kukcrowlee 
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■was in their roar to fall back upon; and the 
dimness of the light rendered it impossible rightly 
to judge the number and position of the rebels. 
Under these circumstances, Colonel Jones deemed 
it best merely to hold his ground until daylight 
should suggest the most fitting course of procedure, 
and until the infantry should have arrived. When 
the C4th came up with the cavalry and artillery 
which Penny had imprudently allowed to go 
so far ahead. Colonel Bingham at once charged 
tlie enemy in front, and drove them into the town. 
This done, Jones ordered the artillery to shell the 
town; tliis completely paralysed tho rebels, who 
soon began to csca])e from the opposite side. 
Hereupon Jones sent liis cavalry in pnmit; many 
of the enemy were cut up, and one gun taken ; but 
it was not deemed prudent to continue this pursuit 
to any great distance, in a district impei’feclly 
known. This battle of Kukorowlee was thus, like 
nearly all tho battles, won by the British; and 
had it not been for the unfortunate want of fore¬ 
sight on tho part of General Penny, he might have 
been spared to write the dispatch which described 
it. lie was the only officer killed. Those wounded 
were Captains Porster and Betty, Lieutenants 
Eckford, Davies, and Graham. Eckford’s e.scape 
from death was very extraordinary. The first fire 
opened by the rebels shot his horse from under him; 
ho then mounted an artillery-horse; a jiarty of 
Ghazecs—fanatics who have sworn to die for their 
‘ deen ’ or faith—attacked him, Avounde<l him, and 
stabbed his home; Eckfoixl fell off, and a Ghazeo 
gave him a tremendous cut over the back of tho 
right shoulder, and left him for dead; Surgeon 
Jones came up, and helped tho wounded lieutenant 
along; but the enemy pursuing, Eckford was made 
to lie down flat on his face as if dead ; tho enemy 
]iasscd on without noticing him, and he was 
afterwards rescued by some of his companions. 
Three days after this encounter with tho rebels, 
Colonel Jones succeeded in bringing poor Penny’s 
column into safe junction with Sir Colin’s force at 
Futtehgunje—.the mutineers and ruffians from the 
district of Budayoon retiring before him, and 
swelling tho mass of insurgents at Bareilly. 

While this was doing, another Jones was march¬ 
ing through Rohilcund in a .different direction. It 
is necessary to avoid confusion in this matter, by 
bearing in mind that Brigadier John Jones com¬ 
manded the ‘Roorkee field-force;’ while Colonel 
H. R. Jones held the temporary command of tho 
column lately headed by .General Penny. Tho 
brigadier, in pursuance of a plan laid down by Sir 
Colin, directed his march so that both might reach 
Bareilly on tho same day, the one from Moorada- 
bad and the other from Shahjehanpoor. While on 
his marcli, Jones expected to come up with the 
rebels at Meergunjc, a place within a few miles of 
Bareilly. Ho found, however, that after construct¬ 
ing two batteries at the first-named place, they 
had apparently misdoubted their safety, and 
retreat^ to Bareilly. Cavalry, sent on in pursuit, 
ovei-took the rear of the rebels, cut down great 


numbers of them, and captured two guns. At an 
early hour on the 6th, the brigadier with Ids force 
arrived within a mile and a half of a bridge con¬ 
tiguous to Bareilly, known as Bahadoor Singh’s 
bridge. Ilis reconnoitring party was fired upon. 
A skirmish at once ensued, which lasted three 
hours, and ended in tho capture of the bridge; the 
rebels were driven back with great slaughter into 
Bareilly. Just as Jones reached the margin of the 
city, ho hcai'il a cannonading which denoted the 
arrival of the commander-in-chief from the opposite 
direction. 

Having thus noticed the coalescence of the forces 
under the two Joneses, wo shall be prepared to 
trace the march of Sir Colin Campbell tow.ai'<ls the 
common centre to which the attention of all was 
now directed. 

After being reinforced at Futtehgunje by the 
column recently under the command of Pdhny, 
Sir Colin resumed his march on the 3d of May. 
As he advanced, ho received news that tho rebels 
were in much disoider. Scvcr.al of the chiefs had 
loft them ; and Neiia Sahib, a coward throughout, 
had sought safety by fleeing towards the border- 
region between Oudo and Nepaul. The main 
body had been some time at Fureedpore; but 
when they heard of Sir Colin being at Futteligunje 
they retreated to Bareilly—thereby running into 
the power of another column. Tlic villagers, 
mostly Hindoos, told distressing tales of the extor¬ 
tions and wrong.s they had suflered at the hands of 
the Mohammedan chieftains, during the twelve 
months that Rohilcund had been in the power 
of the rebels ; they made great profession of their 
joy at seeing the arrival of an English army ; but 
past experience had shewn that such profession 
should bo received with ranch qualification. Cer¬ 
tain it was, that Sir Colin Campbell, during his 
marches through Oude, the Doab, and Rohilcund, 
received very little aid, and very little correct infor¬ 
mation, from the villagers of the districts through 
which he passed; they were either timid, or 
double-dealing, or both. In one of his dispatches 
ho said: ‘In siiite of tho assumed friendship of 
the Hindoo portion of tho popidation, I have not 
found it easier to obtain information in Rohil¬ 
cund, on which trust could be put, than has 
been tho case in dealing with the insurrection in 
other parts of the empire.’ On the 4th, the 
commandcr-in-chief advanced from Futtehgunje 
to Fureedpore, only one march from Bareilly. 
Rumours now arrived that not only Nena Sahib, 
but the Delhi prince Fero/.e Shah, had sought 
safety by flight from Bareilly; but that Khan 
Mahomed Khan still remained at the head of the 
rebels. On this point, however, and on the number 
of tho enemy’s forces, no information was obtained 
that could be relied upon. As for Bareilly itself, 
su])posiug no fortifications to liave been thrown up 
by tho rebels, it could not long maintain a siege ; 
seeing that, with tho exception of a stream with 
rather steep banks, there was no obstacle to the 
entrance of a force from without. The city Itself 
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consisted mainly of a street two miles long, with gjirdens, plantations, and enclosures ; and outsiite 
numerous narrow streets and lanes branching off the suburbs were wide plains intersected by 
to the right and left; outside those streets and nullahs. It was at present uncertain whether the 
lanes were large suburbs of detached houses, walled two forces, from Shahjehanpoor and Mooradabad, 



Hindoo Fniit-glrl. 

could prevent the escape of the enemy over these brigades, however, the order of advance was thus 
lateral suburbs and ]>lains ; but such was certainly arranged: the 2d Punjaub cavalry formed a lino 

the hope and wish of the commander-in-cliief. of skirmishers on the left of the main-road ; the 

Early in the morning of the 5th, Sir Colin left Lahore light horse formed a similar line on the 

his camping-ground at Furcedpore, and advanced right; while across the road, and in support of these 

towards Bareilly. After a brief halt, the videttes skirmishers, was a line formed by troops of the 

<letected a body of rebel cavalry in tlio distance; 9th Lancers and the 1st Punjaub cavalry, a troop 

and Sir Colin at once marshalled his forces for an of horse-artillery, and several field-guns. Then 

attack. The whole force was brigaded into two came the 78th Highlanders, and a body of Sappers 

brigades ofi*cavalry, under Jones and Hagart; one and Engineers, along the road; the 93d foot on the 

of artillery, under Brind; and two of infantry, right of the road; and the 42d Highlanders on tbo 

under Hay and Stisted.* Without reference to the left. Next, supporting and flanking these, were 

• CavaU'p.’^lst JiripcttiCf under Brigadier Jones (0th Dragoon Punjaub; Sappow and Miners, under Dieutcnant*coloncl Ilariicss, 

Gunrdsi. Hcad^nuarters and two squadrons 6th Dragoon Guards, R.K., chief*cngineer to the force. 

under Captain Bickerstafi'; Captain Lind’a Moultanee hone. Infautry.^HigHland hrigadty under lJeutcnAnt>coIonel Leith 
ntHgade^ under Brigadier Ilagart (7th Htissars). Her M^esty's Hay, C.B. (her Majesty’s 93d HighJandors). Her IBgii- 

9th Lancers, under Major Coles; 2d Pui^&ub cavalry, under landar^ under Lioutenant-eolonel Cameron; her Mi^estys 79th 

M^Jor 8. Browne; detachments of Lahore light horse, Ist Punjaub Highlanders, under Lieutenant-colonel Taylor, C. It.; her l^osty s 

cavalry, ath Punjaub cavalry, and 17th irregular cavairy. 93d Highlanders, under Lieutenant-colonol noM; 4th 

^rtiiiery.—XJnder Lleutenant-eolonel Brind, C.B., B.A.; Lieu- Biaes, Lieutenant M’Queen; Belooch Battalion, Captain Beville. 

tonant-colonel Tombs's troop, B.H.A.; Lieutenant-colonel Kem- Steadier Stifled’* (70th) Brigade. Seven companies her Majesty h 

ington*B troop, Major Uainmond's light field-battery, B.A., 64th foot. Lieutenant-colonel Bingham, C.B.; her Moi^y’s 7BtIi 

four guns; two heavy fleld-batterles, Captain Francis, B. A.; siege- Htohlanders, Colonel Hamilton; 4 companies her Majesty’s 02 foot, 

train with Major Le Mesuricr's company, ItA., under Captain Colonel the Hon. P. Herbert, C.B,; 2d Punjaub Infantry, Lieu- 

Cookworthy's detachment, B.A.; dctachiaent E.E. Bengal and tcnant-colonel Greene; 22d Punjaub infantry. Captain Stafford. 
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ihe99th Hoot, llie Oarabinien^ th« Moultaa fioree, 
tbo remainder of the 9th Lancers an(i< <>f the 
Punjaub cavalry, and a wing of the Belooch 
battalion. Then came the siege-train and the 
enormous array of baggage; flanked by the 64th 
foot, a wing of the 82d, the 2d Punjaub inflintry, 
dnd the 4th Punjaub rifles. Lastly came the rear¬ 
guard, comprising the 22d Punjaub infantry, the 
17th in-egular cavalry, a squadron of the 6th 
Punjaub cavalry, and a troop of horse-artillery. 
As this strong force advanced, the rebels fir^ 
a few shot from a batteiy set up at the entrance 
to B.arcilly; but they made scarcely any attempt 
to fortify or defend either the stream that crossed 
the high road, or the bridge oVer the stream. The 
enemy’s infantry appeared to be mostly congi-e- 
gated in the old cantonment or sepoy-lines, while 
ihe cavalry were hovering about in topes of trees. 
Tlie infantry scarcely shewed ; but the cavalry, 
aided by horse-artillery, made demonstrations as 
if about to attack, in numbers estimated at two 
or three thousand. This did not stay the progress 
of Sir Colin, who was too strong to be affected by 
such an attempt. Advancing through a suburb on 
one side of the city, ho ordered the 42d, the 79th, 
and a Sikh or Punjaub regiment, to explore a 
ruined mass of one-storied houses. What followed 
may best be told in the language of Mr Jlussell, 
who was with the army at the time: ‘ As soon as 
the Sikhs got into the houses, they w’ero exposed 
to a heavy fire from a largo body of matchlock- 
men concealed around them. They either retired 
of their own accord, or were ordered to do so; at 
all events, they fell back with rapidity and disorder 
upon the advancing Highlanders. And now 
occurred a most extraordinary scene. Among the 
matchlockmen, who, to the number of seven 
or eight hundred, were lying behind the walls of 
the houses, was a body of Ghazees or Mussulman 
fanatics, who, like the Roman Decii, devote their 
lives with solemn oaths to their country or their 
faith. Uttering loud cries, “Bismillah, Allah, 
deen, dcen!”.ono hundred and thirty of these 
fanatics, sword in hand, with small circular bucklers 
on the loft arm, and green cummerbungs, rushed 
out after the Sikhs, and dashed at the left of tlic 
right wing of tho Highlanders. With bodies bent 
and heads low, waving their tulwars with a circular 
motion in tho air, they came on with astonishing 
rapidity. At first they were mistaken for Sikhs, 
whoso passage had already somewhat disordered 
our ranks. Fortunately, Sir Colin Campbell was 
close up with the 42d; his keen, quick eye detected 
tho case at once. “ Steady, men, steady; close up 
tho ranks. Bayonet them as they come on.” It 
was just in time; for these madmen, furious with 
bang, wore already among us, and a body of them 
sweeping around the left of tlie right wing got 
into the rear of tho regiment Tho struggle was 
sanguinary but short Three of them dashed so 
suddenly at Colonel Cameron that they pulled 
him ofif his horse ere he could defend himself. 
His sword fell out of its sheath, and he would 


have been hacked to pieces in another moment 
bat for the gallant promt>titude of Colour-sergeant 
Gardiner, who, stepping ont of the ranks, drove 
his bayonet through two of them in the twinkling 
of an eye. The ttiird was shot by one of tho 42d. 
Brigadier Walpole had a similar escape; ho was 
seized by two or three of the Ghazees, who sought 
to put him off his horse, while others cut at him 
with their tulwars. Ho received two cuts on the 
hand, but ho was deliveretl from the enemy by tho 
quick bayonets of the 42d. In a few minutes tlic 
dead,bodies of one hundred and thirty-three of 
these Ghazees, and some eighteen or twenty 
wounded men of ours, were all the tokens left of 
the struggle.’ 

8ir Colin had not yet reached Bareilly. The 
little skirmishing that had occurred was in one of 
the snburbs. The enemy’s c.-ivalry, though power¬ 
less for any serious attack, succeeded in creating, 
by a dash across tho plain towards the baggage, an 
indescribablo amount of alarm among the cani))- 
followcrs, bazaar-traders, horses, camels, bullock.s, 
and elephants. There was not much real fighting 
throughout the day; but the heat was so intense, 
tho poor soldiers suffered so much from thirst, s() 
many were brought low by sunstroke, and .all 
were so fatigued, that Sir Colin resolved to Invouac 
on tho jdain for tho niglit, post])ouiiig till tho next 
day an advance into, and the capture of, the city 
of Bareilly. 

Whether this delay on tlie road to victory was 
sound or not in a military sense, it afforded tho 
enemy an opportunity to escape, which they did 
not fail to take advantage of. On tlio morning of 
tho 6th, it was ascertained that many of the 
Icadei's, and a large body of rebel tronps, had 
quietly left the place. Guns were brought to bear 
upon corhiin buildings in the city, known or 
suspected to be full of insurgents; and it was 
while this cannonade was in progrc.ss that Sir 
Colin became aware of the arrival of Brigadier 
Jonos, already adverted to. On the 7th the two 
forces advanced into the city, and took complete 
possession of it, but without capturing any of tlic 
leaders, or preventing the escape of the main body 
of rebels. A large quantity of artillery, mostly of 
recent native manufacture, fell into tho hands of 
the victors, together with a great store of shell, 
shot, and powder, for the manufacture of which, 
materials and machinery had boon provided by 
the rebels. 

Before proceeding with the narrativc'of Bareilly 
affairs, it will be necessary to notice a very remark¬ 
able episode at Shahjehanpoor. It will be remem¬ 
bered that when Sir Colin Campbell started from 
that place on the 2d of May, to advance on Bareilly, 
he left behind him a small defensive force. In 
his dispatch he said: ‘When I passed through 
Shahjehanpoor, I was informed that the Pyzabad 
Moulvie, and the Nawab of the former place, were 
at Mohumdoe, with a considerable body of men 
who had retired from Shahjehanpoor; and I 
thought it would he impolitic to leave the district 
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without evidence of our presence.’ He therefore 
told off a small defensive force; comprising a wing 
of the 82d foot, Lieutenant De Kantzow’s irregular 
horse, a few artillerymen, and four guns. In 
obedience to orders left by Sir Oolin, Colonel Hall, 
of tho 82d, marched this small force from the 
camp at Azcezgunje, to occupy tho jail in the 
cantonment of Shabjehanpoor as a military post. 
There being no shade within the cantonment, he 
pitched his camp for a time in a tope of trees near 
tho jail. lie next formed tho jail into a small 
intrenched position, with four guns, and as large 
a supjdy of provisions as ho could procure. All 
this was done in one day, tho 2d of May; and, 
indeed, not an hour was to bo lost; for a spy 
appeared on tho following morning to announce 
that a large body of rebels had arrived within four 
miles of tho place. Tliis announcement proved to 
1)0 correct. A strong band of insurgents from 
Mohumdcc in Oude, taking .advantage of Sir 
Colin’.s dc])arturc from Shahjch.anj)oor, were 
ailvancing to regain possession of that station. 
Colonel Hall immediately sent his baggage .and 
jirovisions inlotho jail, and ordered four companies 
of Ihc 82d to guard tho camp during this transfer, 
doing out to rccondoitre, ho saw the enemy’s 
cavalry approaching. Lieutenant Do Kaiitzow 
would willingly have charged the enemy with his 
small body of horse; but tho colonel, knowing tho 
ovorwhelmiug force of the rebels, and noting his 
instructions to act on the defensive, forbade this 
charge. Both went into tho j.ail, with their hand¬ 
ful of troops, .and prej)ared for a resolute defence. 
The I'obels .arrived, seized tho old fort, plundered 
the town, put many of tho principal inh.abitants to 
death, and established ])atrols on the river’s bank. . 
It was computed that they were little less than i 
eight thousand strong, with twelve guns. Against ] 
this strong force, Hall held his position for eight 
d.ays and nights, sustaining a continuous bombard¬ 
ment, without thinking for an instant of yielding. 
Not until the 7th of the month did the commandci;- 
in-chief hc.ar of this disaster at Shabjehanpoor. 
lie at once made up a brig.ado; consisting of tho 
COth Rillcs, tho 7!)th Highlanders, a wing of the 
82d foot, the 22d Punjaub infantry, two squadrons 
of Carabiniers, Cureton’s Horse, with some artillery 
and guns. Brigadier .Tones, who commanded this 
brig,ade, received at the same time from Sir Colin 
discretionary power to attack the enemy at 
Mohuradee after the relief of Hall at Shahjehan- 
poor, if ho should so deem it expedient. Jones, at 
tho head of his brig.ado, started from Bareilly on 
the 8th, and reached Shabjehanpoor on tho 11th. 
At daybreak, a body of tho enemy having been 
seen, Jones sent out tho Mooltan Horse to pursue 
them; but a heavy mass of troops being now 
visible, it became necessary to draw up in order of 
battle. The enemy’s cavalry began the battle; 
these were driven off by Jones’s howitzeiu Then 
the Highlanders and lliflos were pushed on as 
skirmishers, supported by horse-artillery; and in 
a short time the rebels were put to flight- 


allowing tho brigadier to select his own point 
of entrance into Shabjehanpoor, Fortunately he 
made himself acquainted with the fiwt that many 
buildings in tho suburbs had been loopholed for 
musketry, and with tho probability that many 
others in tho heart of •tho town had been 
similarly treated; he thereupon avoided the main 
street, and made a detour through the eastern 
suburbs. No enemy was visible within tho town, 
until a strong p.arty of troopers were found drawn 
up near the school-house; these wore quickly 
dispersed by a few shnapnell shells, and a pursuit 
by the Carabiniers, leaving a gun and some 
ammunition-wagons behind them. Jones con¬ 
tinued his march by the church, and .across the 
parade-ground to the jail, where the gall.aiit little 
g,arrison under Colonel Hall bad so long defended 
themselves ag.ainst an overwhelming force. The 
bold stand m.ade by this officer was an cntcriirisc 
tli.at excited little attention amid tho various 
excitements of the period; but Sir Colin Campbell 
did not fail to sco that the defence bad been 
prompt, energetic, and skilful. The adjutant- 
gcncnal, writing to the governor-general, B.aid : ‘ I 
am directed by the cominandcr-in-chiof to inform 
his lordship that tho licutonant-coloncl hardly docs 
justice to himself iu his report of this defence, 
which was conducted by him with jirudencc ainl 
skill, and consequently with trifling loss. I am to 
add that Lieutcnaut-coloucl Hall, .although he 
makes no mention of the fact, was himsolf wounded 
by a musket-bullet in the leg, from tho cflcct of 
which ho has not yet (May 29th) recovered.’ 

To return to B.areilly. After the opcivations 
wliich have now been briefly described, the insur¬ 
gents were so completely driven out of Mooradabad, 
Bareilly, and Shadijchanpoor, tho piincipal towns 
in this province, that it w.as no longer deemed 
necessary to keep up tlic ‘Rohilcund field-force’ 
in its collected form; the various brigades, cavalry 
and infantry, were broken up, and Sir Colin gave 
separate duties to his various oflicqrs, according 
to tho tenor of tho information received from 
various parts of the country. Some corps and 
detachments remained at Bareilly; some wont to 
Lucknow; one or two Punjaub regiments set off' 
towards Meerut; and General 'Walpolo was placed 
in command in Kumaon and Rohilcund. It was 
just at this time, the 11th of May, that Sir Colin 
Campbell received an official notification from the 
Queen to thank his troops in her name for their 
g.allant services iu earlier months. Tho .addrc..<.s 
was, of course, merely of a customary kind under 
such circumstances ; but it constituted one .among 
tho list of honours to which soldiers look as .some 
reward for their hard life.* The ‘ last stronghold ’ 


• ‘Theeommandcr-in-chlcf lias reccivctl the most flrracioij).com- 
mands ot her Majesty the Queen to communia.itc lo tuc aimy . n 
exprofflion of the deep interest felt by the Queen m cxerlions of 
the troops, and the sttcoessfni proftress of the ,, , 

‘Sir Oolin Campbell has delayed givmp rxMut^n to the royal 
command, until ho was able to annoance to the army that the last 
stronghold of rebellion had falleii before the pcrecTerlng attempts 
of the troops of her Majesty and the Hon. Last India Company. 

‘ It la Impossible for the oommandcr-ln-chief to express adequately 
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adverted to by him wa« Bareilly; he could not 
then know that another stronghold, Gwalior, was 
destined to be the scene of a much more sanguinary 
struggle. 

Among the arrangements more immediately 
affecting Kohilennd, ws(B the formation of a column 
for special service in the country districts. This 
column, placed under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel (now Brigadier) Coke, comprised a wing of 
the 42d Higlilandora, the IstPunjaub rifles, the 1st 
Sikh infantry, a detachment of the 24th Tunjaub 
infantry, a squadron of Carabiniers, the Moultan 
Horse, a detachment of the 17th irregular cavalry, 
and a considerable force of artillery. With three 
weeks’ supplies for the European troops, and four 
weeks’ for the native, this column set forth from 
Bareilly on the 12th of May. 

The commander-in-chief, leaving instructions 
for the formation of eliicient defences at Bareilly, 
started oft" to some more central station, where ho 
could be in easy communication with the various 
columns engaged in different parts of Northern 
India. General Walpole took command of the whole 
of the Rohilcund troops ; having under him Coke’s 
brigade just mlvcrtcd to, and Major Lennox to 
superintend the engineering works at Bareilly. 
Mr Alexander established himself as civil com¬ 
missioner, to rcoi-ganisc a government for that 
long-distracted province. Being thus satisfied that 
affairs were in a goo<l train, Sir Colin started on the 
1 .Ith, taking with him his head-qnarters staff; the 
61th foot, a wing of the 9th Lancers, and detach¬ 
ments of other troops. The veteran commander boro 
heat and fatigue in a manner that astonished his 
subordinates; ho got through an amount of work 
which knocked up his aids-de-camp; and was 
always ready to advise or command, as if rest and 
food wore contingencies that he cared not about. 
The natives, when any of them sought for and 
obtained an interview with him, wore often a 
good deal surprised to see the commander of the 
mighty British army in shirt-sleeves and a pith- 
hat ; but the keen eye and the cool manner of the 
old soldier told that he had all his wits about him, 
and was none the worse from the absence of glitter 
and personal adornment. Ilis advance in the first 
instance was to Fureedpore, as a first stage towards 
Fnttegliur; his second to Futtohgunjc; but here 
ho beard news that changed his plans. To under¬ 
stand what occurred, we must revert to the affairs 
at Shalijehanpoor. 

When Brigadier Junes had relieved Colonel 
Hall from his diiBcultics on the 11th, ho found 
that he had been engaged with a fragment only of 

hia acnae of the high honour done to him in having been ohoacn 
by the Queen to convey her Mujesty’a moat gracious neknowlodg- 
menta to the orniy, in the ranks of which ho has passed his life. 

‘ The commanaer-in-ohief ventures to quote the very words of 
the Queen: 

‘ “ That so many gallant, brave, and dietingulshed men, 
beginning with one whose name will ever be remembered with 
pride, Brigadier-general Haveioek, should have died and fallen, is 
a great grief to the Queen. To all.Katopoans and native troops 
who have fought so nobly and so gallantly—and amongst whom 
the Queen is rejoiced to see the 83d—the Qneen wishes Sir Colin to 
convey the expression of her great admiration and gratitude.”’ 


the enemy’s force; and he prepared for the contin¬ 
gency of a hostile encounter. On the 16th he was 
attacked with great fury and in great force by the 
rebels, who were lieaded by the Moulvie of Fyza- 
bad, the Begum of Oude, the Shahzada of Delhi, 
and (as some thought) by Nona Sahib. The 
struggle continued throughout the day, and needed 
all the activity and resources of the brigadier. So 
large Tvas the body of rebels, indeed, that ho could 
do nothing more than act on the defensive until 
reinforcements could reach him. This w.as the 
information received by Sir Colin when at Puttch- 
gunje. Ho immediately re-arranged his forces. 
Leaving the 47th and 93d foot, the 17tb Punjaub 
infantry, the 2d Sikh cavalry, and some horse and 
foot artillery, to guard Bareilly; he hastened 
towards Slisihjchanpoor with the Clth foot, Iho 
Belooch battalion, the 9th Lancers, and some 
horse and foot artillery. On the 17th ho marched 
to Tilhur; moving cautiously, for the rebels wito 
known to be in great force not far distant. 
He rested during the mid-day heat, in a tope 
of mango-trees beyond the village of Tilhur. 
In the evening, information arrived that tlie 
Moulvie, with a large force, w-a-s strongly jiosted 
on the Mohumdeo road, a’ few miles northeast 
of Shalijehanpoor. Mohumdec, which had been 
made a stronghold by the rebels, conqnised a 
brick-fort, mounted with twelve or fifteen guns, 
strengthened in various ways, and jivotecleil 
within and without hy troops. The Moulvie, as 
the most skilful of the insurgent leaders, held the 
chief command in the.se parts; hut the Begum of 
Oude, and the Shahzada of Delhi, wore believed 
to be near at hand. Mohumdee itself was about 
twenty miles from Shahjehaupoor; but the whole 
road was more or less commandcil by the rebels. 
In the early morn of the 18th Sir 6)lin started 
again. Arriving at Shahjehaupoor, he passed the 
old camping-ground, made a partial circuit of the 
city to the biidge of boats, crossed the bridge, and 
traversed the city to the other side. It was found 
that the city had suffered considerably by the 
cannonading which Brigadier Jones iiad been 
compelled to inflict upon it, in his ojiorations for 
the relief of the little garrison under Colonel Hall; 
and that many of the respectable inhabitants had 
deserted the place until more peaceful times, more 
facilities for quiet trade, should arrive. 

When Sir Colin's force joined that under Briga¬ 
dier Jones, and the two commanders compared 
notes, it was found that the brigadier’s troops had 
suffered intensely from the heat. Mr Russell, who 
at that time—sick and hurt by a kick from a 
horse—was carried in a doolie or litter among the 
‘baggage’ of Sir Colin’s army, was not sufficiently 
in front to witness much of the fighting; but his 
diary is full of vivid pictures of camp-life under a 
burning sun: ‘ In Rose’s attack on the enemy at 
Kooneb, eight men fell dead in the ranks, and 
upwards of twenty officers and men had to bo 
carried from the field through the heat of the sun. 
Nineteen of our casualties at Bareilly, ten of which 
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wcro fatal, wore caused in tlio same way. In fact, 
every march henceforth after ten o’clock in the 
morning must be attended with loss of life.’—‘ A 
j)ecp into most of the tents would discover many of 
the lioad-quarters’ staff panting on their cliarpoys, in 
tlie nearest possible approach to Adamite costume, 
and gasping for breath like carp on the banks of 
a moat. It may readily be imagined—if officers, 
cficli of whom has a tent to himself, with kuskus 
tattic.s, punkalis, an<I similar appliances to reduce 
tlio temperature, suffer so muoh from heat—what 
the men endure, packed ten or twelve in a tent, 
and in some regiments eighteen or twenty, without 
such resources, and without change of light clothing; 
.and how heavily pieket-duty, outlying and inlying, 
presses upon them.’ In encamping after a twilight 
morning march, ‘ it may be easily imagined how 
.anxiously each man surveys the trees about his 
lent as the site is marked out, .and calculates what 
shelter it will give him, and at what time the sun 
will find out his weak points during the day ; for 
indeed the rays do strike through every interstice 
like red-hot shot. There is no indecision of shadow, 
no infirmity of outline; for wherever the sun falls 
on the side of a tent, it seems to punch out a fervid 
blazing jiattern on the gray gi-ound of the canvas.’ 
—‘ The motion of a doolie is by no means unplea¬ 
sant ; but I confess my experience of its comforts 
has now lasted quite long enough. It is a long cot 
slung from a bamboo-pole, borne on the shoulders 
of four men, two in front and two behind, who at a 
shuffling jiace carry you along the road at the rate 
of four miles an hour ; and two sitaro men follow 
as a relief. As the bottom of the lifter hangs close 
to the ground, the ocenpant has more than his 
.''li.arc of ali the dii.'^t that is going; Init if the 
curtains oi‘ tilts .arc let down, the heal hecomes 
insujiportablc.’—‘The march of Jones’s column to 
the relief of Shahjehanpoor had told he.avily upon 
the men. Upwards of thirty r.ank .and tile of the 
70th fell out ill marching to and through the city ; 
and tlie Cblh lli/le.s, accustomed thougli they bo to 
Indiiin warfare, were dc]irivc(l of tlie services of 
uiiwards of forty men from sun-stroke. It was 
liiliablo, 1 was told, to sec the poor fellows lying 
in their doolies, gasjiiug tlicir last. The veins of 
the arm were opened, and leeches apjilicd to the 
tcinjiles ; but notwillistaudiug every c.arc, the 
greater number of tho c.ascs were fatal almost 
immediately; and even among the eases of those 
who recovered, there arc few who arc tit for active 
service again, except after a long interval of rest.’ 
—‘ I own I am distressed when I see the 60th 
Rifles dressed in dark-gi-een tunics, which absorb 
tlic heat almost as much as if they wore made 
of black cloth, and their cloth forage-caps poorly 
covered with a few folds of dark cotton. What 
sh.all we say of the 79th Highlanders, who still 
wear that picturesque and extraordinary hcad- 
ilrcss, with the addition of a flap of gray cloth 
over the ears ? If it were "white, perhaps it would 
aftbrd some protection against the sun; but, as 
it is, this mass of black feathere is surely not the 
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head-dress that would be chosen by any one, 
except a foolish fantastic savage, for tho plains 
of India.’ 

Having arrived at Shahjehanpoor on the 18th, 
the commandcr-in-cliicf wished to give his troops 
a littio needful rest during the heat of tho day. A 
cavalry detachment, however, having gone out to 
reconnoitre, came in siglit of a small mud-fort con¬ 
taining four gnus; the guns fired upon the cavalry; 
the rci>ort of this firing brought forward a body of 
the enemy’s troojicrs; and the appearance of these 
drew out Sir Colin and nearly the whole of his 
force. Thus a battlc-arr.ay w.as very unexpectedly 
formed. Among tho rebels w.as a largo body of 
Rohilla troopers—active, determined, well mounted, 
and well armed ; and as those men fought better 
than was wont among tho laiciny, and w’ero sup¬ 
ported by many gnns, there followed a good deal 
of cav.alry and artillery skirmishing. During tho 
firing, a round-shot passed so close to Sir Colin 
Campbell and General Mansfield as greatly to 
endanger both, .and to increase the desiro among 
the .soldiers gcnor.ally th.at the comniander-in-chief, 
who w.-us very careful of liis men’s lives, would 
att.ach a little more value to his own. Although 
tho result of the encounter was to drive off the 
enemy to a greater distance, it was not wholly 
satisfactory or deci.sivc; Sir Colin harl not in¬ 
tended to resume active service until his troojis 
had been refreshed by a few hours’ rest ; hut the 
reconiiaiss.anco had been so managed as to jirccipi- 
l.atc an engagement with tho enemy. It was only 
a small jiart of tlie rohol force that was thus 
encountered on the IStli; tho main body, eight or 
leu tliousand strong, was .at Mohumdec. 

The coniniandor-in-chief, finding himself too 
weak in cavalry to pursue tlio enemy with any 
eflect, siisjicnded operations for a few days; 
remaining .at Shahjehanpoor until Brigadier Coke’s 
column could join him from tho district of 
I’ilcchhcet. Coke, in accordance with a plan 
already noticed, was preparing to sweep round tho 
country by way of Boodayoun to Mooj".adabad ; but 
lie now joined Hir Colin, on llic "22il; and prepara¬ 
tions wore m.adc for .an immediate advance upon 
tho rebel position at Mohumdec. Again were tho 
enemy beaten, and again did the Monlvio and the 
other leaders escape. ‘When the British marched 
to that place on tho 21th they found that tho 
rebels had cv.acuatcd their strong fort, after 
destroying the dofeiicc-worlvs. They had also 
destroyed Knjoorca, a very strong doubly 
intrenched position, surrounded by thick bamboo- 
hedges, and li.aving a citadel. Several guns were 
dug up at the last-named place; and much ])ro- 
perty was discovered which had once belonged to 
the unfortunate Europeans murdered by tho rebels 
nearly twelve months earlier. 

Throughout tho operations in Oudo .and Roliil- 
cund, from May 1807 till May IH.W, ono of the 
master-spirits among the. rebels was the Moulvio 
of Fyzab.ad—a man whose ii.aiiic li.as been so often 
mentioned: ‘ A tall, lean, and muscular man, with 
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lantern jaws, long thin lips, high aquiline nose, 
deep-set large dark eyes, beetle brows, long beard, 
and coarse black hair falling in masses over his 
shoulders.’ During the investigations which were 
subsequently made into the plans and intrigues of 
the rebels in Oude, the fact was ascertained that 
this Moulvio had been known many years before 
as Ahmed Shah, a sort of inspired fanatic or 
fakeer. He travelled through the Northwest 
Provinces on some sort of miraculous mission 
which was a mystery to the Europeans; his stay 
at Agra was of considerable duration, and was 
marked by the exercise of much influence over the 
Mohammedan natives. Mr Drummond, magis¬ 
trate of that city, kept an eye on him as a suspi¬ 
cious character; and it was afterwards regarded 
as a probability that the Moulvie had been engaged 
in some plotting inimical to the English ‘ raj.’ 'The 
commencement of the mutiny in May 1857 may 
have been determined by unforeseen circum¬ 
stances; but abundant proofs were gradually 
obtained that some sort of conspiracy had been 
long before formed, and hence a reasonable infer¬ 
ence that the Moulvie may have been one of the 
conspirators. When tho troops mutinied at 
Fyzabad in June, they jilaced the Moulvie at their 
head. He had been in that city in April, attended 
by several fanatic followers; and here ho circu¬ 
lated seditious papers, openly proclaiming a reli¬ 
gions war. Although the police on this occasion 
were ordered to arrest him, ho and his followers 
made an armed resistance which could not bo 
suppressed without military aid. The Moulvie was 
captured, tried, and condemned for execution ; but 
the Revolt broke out before ho could thus bo got 
rid of, and then ho suddenly changed character 
from a felon to a leader of a formidable body of 
armed men. Though sometimes eclipsed in power 
by other leaders, he maintained great influence 
over the rebels throughout the turbulent proceed¬ 
ings of the period. There can bo little doubt that 
ho had much of tho sincerity of a true religious 
fanatic; and as he was an able man, and free from 
tho dastardly cruelty that so stained the names of 
Nona Sahib and other leaders of unenviable noto¬ 
riety, a certain kind of respect was felt for him by 
the liritish whom he opposed. 

When tho month of May ended, and Sir Colin 
Campbell had proceeded to Putteghur as a central 
station whence he could conveniently watch the 
progress of events, the Rohilcund and Roorkee 
field-forces were broken up; and the regiments 
which had composed them were set apart for vari¬ 
ous detached duties. Brigadier Seaton remained 
at Shahjohanpoor, with the COth Rifles, the 82d 
foot, the 22d Punjaub infantry, Cureton’s cavalry, 
two squadrons of tho 6th Dragoon Guards, and 
some artilleiy. The 79th Highlanders, and various 
detachments of artillery, took their departure for 
Putteghur. The 64th went to Meerat; tho 9th 
Lancers to Umballa; and Coke’s Sikh brigade 
to Boodayoun or Pileebheet. At the end of 
tho month all was quiet at and near Shahjehan- 


poor, and the peaceM portion of the inhabitants 
were returning; but it was doubtful how soon 
a new irruption of rebels from Oude would throw 
everything again into confusion. Indeed there 
were at that time many rebel leaders at the head 
of small bodies of insurgents, ready for mischief; 
among whom were Baboo Ramnarain of Islam- 
nuggur, and Nizam Ali of Shahee—but these men 
could safely be regarded rather as guerrilla chief¬ 
tains than as military leaders. 

It was on this fitting occasion, when there 
seemed to be a lull in the din of war, that Sir 
Colin Campbell issued a congratulatory address to 
the troops of the Anglo-Indian armies. Although 
the address was not made publicly known to the 
troops by the adjutant-general until tho following 
month, it was dated tho 28th of May, and ran 
as follows: 

‘In tho month of October 1857 tho garrison 
of Lucknow was still shut up, the road from 
Calcutta to Cawnporc was unsafe, tho communica¬ 
tions with tho northwest were entirely closed, and 
tho civil and military functionaries had disap))eai cd 
altogether from wide and numerous provinces. 
Under instructions from the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general, a large plan was designed, by 
which tho resources of the three presidencies, after 
the anival of reinforcements from England, shoidd 
bo made available for combined action. Thus, 
while the army of Bengal, gathering strength I'rom 
day to day, has recovered tho Gangotic Doab, 
restored tho communications with tho northwest of 
tho empire, relieved the old garrison of Lucknow, 
afterwards taking that city, rcoccupying Rohil- 
cund, and finally in.suring in a great measure the 
tranquillity of the old provinces—the three coluini i s 
put in movement from Bombay and Madras have 
rendered like great and clfioicnt services in their 
long and difficult marches on tho Jumna, through 
Central India, and in Rajpootana. The.sc columns, 
under Major-generals Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.l!., 
Whitlock, and Roberts, have admirably performc*! 
their .share in the general combination arranged 
under tho orders of hislordship thegovernor-gencral. 
This combination was spread over a surface ranging 
from the boundaries of Bombay and Madras to 
the extreme northwest of India. By their jiaticnt 
endurance of fatigue, their unfailing obedience, 
and their steadfast gallantry, the troops have 
enabled tho generals to fulfil their instructions. 
In no war has it ever happened that troops have 
been more often engaged than during tho cam- 
])aigns which have now terminated. In no war 
has it ever happened that troops should always 
contend against immense numerical odds, as has 
been invariably tho case in every encounter during 
tho struggle of tho last year; and in no war has 
constant success without a check been more con¬ 
spicuously achieved. It has not occurred that one 
column here, another there, has won more honour 
than the other portions of the army; tho various 
corps have done like hard work, have struggled 
through the difficulties of a hot-weather campaign. 
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and have compensated for paucity of numbers 
in the vast area of operations by continuous and 
unexampled marching, notwithstanding the season. 
It is probable that much yet remains for the army 
to perform; but now that the oommander-ih-chief 
is able to give the greater part of it rest for a time, 
he chooses this moment to congratulate the generals 
and troops on the great results which have attended 
their labours. He can fairly say that they have 
.accomplished in a few months what was believed 
by the ill-wishers of England to be either beyond 
her strength, or to be the work of many years.’ 

This address is not fully intelligible without 
taking into account certain brilUant proceedings 
in Central India, hereafter to bo noticed; but it 
is transcribed here as a suitable termination to 
(be Ilohilcund operations in the mouth of May. 
The other important affairs bearing relation to it 
will find their due place of record. 

Oude itself has been vciy little mentioned in 
this chapter. The reason is, that the most import¬ 
ant section of the rebels escaped from that pro¬ 
vince into Roliilcuiid, after the great siege of 
Lucknow, thereby determining the main scene of 
.struggle during May. There w.ts not, however, 
a total cessation of fighting in Oude. Sir Hope 
Orant, who bad been left .at Lucknow by Sir 
Colin Cam])boll, had more than one encounter 
with the rebels in the course of the month. Some 
of these operations brought him, on the 10th, to 
a place called Jloundca Khora, a fort belonging 
to the rebel Ram Buksh. This fort, though 
of mud, was of considerable strength; it was 
square, with earthen walls and bastions of con¬ 
siderable thickness; it had four guns, and was 
rendered difficult of approach by a ditch and belt 
of [U'ickly jungle. The fort was, however, found 
deserted when Sir Hope arrived. Ilis work then 
consisted in destroying the fort, and such of the 
buildings as could be shown to have belonged 
to Ram Buksh. This done, ho advanced on the 
12th 'to Nuggur. Hc.aring that two thalookdars 
or chieftains, Beni Madhoo and Shewrutten 
Singh, had assembled an army of fifteen thou¬ 
sand infantry, sixteen hundred cavalry, and 
eleven guns, at Sirsee, a village and fort about 
five miles off, Grant determined to attack them at 
once. He left all his baggage, supplies, die., with 
tents struck, in a safe position, with a force of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery for their protection. 
From the extreme difficulty of obtaining correct 
information in that country, Sir Hope was in 
much doubt concerning the ground occupied by 
the enemy; and eventually ho found it stronger 
than ho ha(l expected. The rebels were drawn up 
on the banks of a nullah, with an extensive thick 
jungle in their rear, rendered still stronger by the 
fortified village of Towrio. At five in the afternoon 
the enemy’s first gun opened fire; but as soon as 
Grant had formed his column, with cavalry and 
horse-artillery covering his right flank, the rebels 
were attacked with such boldness and vigour that 
they gave way, and were driven into the jungle. 


leaving two iron guns behind them. Grant’s 
column was at one time almost surrount^d by 
the rebels; but a prompt movement of some of the 
regiments speedily removed this difficulty. The 
rebels suffered severe loss, including that of one of 
thoir leaders, Shewrutten. Sir Hope Grant, deem¬ 
ing it imprudent to allow his troops to enter the 
jungle, bivouacked for the night on the ground 
where the Rattle had been fought, and returned on 
the morning of the 13th to his camp at Nuggur. 
During these operations, he found himself within 
a short distance of the sm.all Hindoo temple in 
which Lieutenants Dclafosso and Thomson, and 
several other Europeans, sought refuge after their 
escape from the boat-massacre at Cawnporc, eleven 
months earlier.* Much blood having been spilled 
on that occasion, one of the objects of the present 
expedition was to bring certain of the native mis¬ 
creants to justice. Mr Elliott, assistant-commis¬ 
sioner, who accompanied the column, went on to 
the temple with a squiidron of cavalry, took a few 
prisoners, and then destroyed tho temple—which 
still exhibited tho shot-holes resulting from the 
dastardly attack of a large body of natives on a few 
unarmed Europeans. 

Towards the close of the month, Hope Gr,ant 
found that a body of the enemy was threatening 
Bunnee, and endeavouring to obtain command of 
the high road between Lucknow and Cawnporc; 
this necessitated an expedition on his part to 
lifustrate the design. As a means of better con¬ 
trolling a})proach to the capit.al, ho blow up the 
stone-bridge over tho Goomtcc, thus leaving the 
iron suspension-bridge as the only mode of crossing. 

Of Lucknow, little need be said in this chapter. 
Tho engineer's wore employed in constructing such 
batteries and strongholds, and clearing away such 
native buildings, as might enable a small llritish 
force to defend the place; while Mr Montgomery, 
tho newly appointed chief-commissioner, was 
cautiously feeling his way towards a re-establish- 
mont of civil government. Viscount Grinning had 
given him plenary powers, in reference to the 
issue of any proclamation to tho natives—powers 
which required much tact in their exercise; for 
there w.as still a largo amount of fierce opposition 
and vindictive feeling to contend against. 

In tho Doab, and the district adjacent to it, 
several minor affairs took place during tho month, 
sufficient to indicate a very turbulent condition of 
portions of the population, even if not of great 
military importance. At one period of the montli 
five thousand rebels, in two bodies, cro.ssod llic 
Kalleo Nuddee, and m,arched along the western 
boundary of tho Futteghur district, burning .and 
de.stroying villages. They then cro.sscd tlie (iangos 
into Oude by tho Shoraporo Gfuit, taking with 
them severid guns. Hero, however, tliey were 
watched and checked by a sm.all force under 
Brigadier Carthew, and by Curctou’.s Horse. About 
the same time, a party of a thousand rebels, with 

* See Chep. niU., p. 138. 
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four guns, marched from Humeorpore to Asung, 
on th» groat trunk-road between Lullutpore and 
Cawtjpore; they commanded that road for several 
day.'!, until a force could be scut out to dis¬ 
lodge them. Higher up the Doab, the fort and 
village of Ayana, in the Etawah district, were 
taken by a party of Alexander’s Horse, and a 
rebel chief, named Hoop Singh, expelled. Colonel 
Riddell, who commanded a column from Etawah, 
cuco\intcrod and defeated small bodie.s of rebels 
near Ooriya and Shercgnrh, and then descended 
the Ganges in boats to Calpce, to take part in an 
important series of operations in which the Ccntr.al 
India fichl-force was mainly concerned. Rrigadier 
Showci’s, during the gro.ater part of this month, 
was employed in various w.ays around Agi'a as a 
centre. Among other measures, he organised a 
corps of Jilt cavalry, to defend the ghats of the 
Ganges, and prevent rebels from crossing the 
river. Agra itself, with the brigadier at hand to 
check rising disturbances, remained free from 
serious troubles; though from lime to time 
rumours were circulated which threw the Euro¬ 
peans into some uneasiness. As the native 
inhabitants still possessed a number of old fire¬ 
locks, swords, and other wcai)ous; it was deemed 
prudent to issue an order for disarming. An 
immense collection of ipu'cr native weajjons was 
the result—not very formidable to English troops, 
but mischievous as a possible element of strength 
to the disaffected. Many of the guns in the fort 
were kept pointed towarfs the city, as a menace 
to evil-doers. 

In reference to many p.arts of the Doab, there 
was ample reason for British officers feeling great 
uneasiness at the danger which still surrounded 
them in the Northwest Provinces, wherever they 
were undefended by troops. The mui-dcr of 
Major AVaterficld was a case in point. About the 
middle of May the m.ijor and Captain Fanshawe 
were travelling towards Allygurh vi<l Agra. In 
the middle of the night, near Ferozabad, a baud 
of a hundre*4 and fifty rebels surrounded the 
vehicle, shot the driver, and attacked the travellers. 
The two officers used their revolvers as quickly as 
they could; but the unfortunate AVaterfield re¬ 
ceived two shots, one in the head and one through 
the chest, besides a sword-cut across the body; 
he fell dead on the spot. Fanshawe’s csccape was 
most extraordinary. The rebels got him out of the 
carriage, and surrounded him; but they pressed 
together so closely that each prevented his neigh¬ 
bour from striking. Fanshawe quickly drew his 
sword, and swung it right and left so vigorously 
that he forced a passage for himself through the 
cowardly crew ; some pursued him, but a severe 
sword-cut to one of them deterred the rest. The 
captain ran on at great speed, climbed up a tree, 
and there remained till the danger was over. His 
courage and promptness saved him from any 
further injury than a slight wound in the hand. 
Poor AVaterfield’s remains, when sought for some 
time afterwards, were found lying among the 


embers of the burned vehicle; they were carried 
into Agra, and interred with military honours. 
The native driver was found dead, with the head 
nearly severed from the body. 

Nyn^e Tal, Mussource, and the other hill-stations 
towards which the sick and tlie weak looke<l with 
so much yeanling, were almost wholly free from 
disturbance during May. One of the few events 
calling for notice was an expedition from Iluld- 
wanec by Captain Crossman. Receiving news that 
two rebel leaders, Nizam Ali Khan and Kali 
Khan, were preparing for mischief at a place 
called Bahonce, ho started off on the 8th of May, 
with two or three companies of his own regiment, 
and a hundred Goorkhas mounted on elephants, 
lie missed the two leaders, but captured many 
otlier rebels, included K<ali Khan’s brother—all in 
the service of the notorious Khan B.alnidoor Khan, 
self-appointed chief of Bareilly. After burning 
five rebel vill.agcs, in whicli great atrocities Inul 
been perpetrated against Christians many monllis 
before, Crossnian returned to Iluldwanoo—having 
been in incessant movement for twenty-six honi's. 

Fortunately, the other regions of ludia ])rcscntc(l 
so few instances—with a nolahle exception, jn-e- 
sciitly to be mentioned—of rebellious lu-oecodincs, 
that a few paragrajdis will suffice for their 
treatment. 

During the earlier half of the month of May, 
minor engagements took jdacc in the Nagpooi- 
territory, for the dispersion of bauds of marauders 
and insurgents. The rebels were so little influ¬ 
ential, the troops sent .against them so few in 
number, and the towns and villages so little 
known, that it is unnecessary to.trace these oj)eia- 
ti(tns in detail. The locJilitics concerned wore 
Arpcillce, Ghotc, Ashtoe, Koonserra, Chainoorslice, 
and others cciually obscure. The insiiigeiits were a 
contemptible r.ahblc, headed by refractory zemin¬ 
dars ; but as their country was almost a complete 
jungle, it Avas very difficult work for Lieutenant 
Nuttall and Captain Crichton to i)ut them down. 
The first of these two officers had under him five 
companies of the Nagpoor irregular infantry, with 
one gun; the other was dej)Uty-commissioncr of 
the district. A party of two thousand rebels, 
under the zemindar of Arpcillee—about a lnm<lrc(l 
miles south of Nagpoor—ravaged many villages; 
and at one spot they brutally murdered Mr Garllan 
and Mr Hall, electric-telegraph inspectors, taking 
away all the public and private property from the 
station. The marauders and murderers were 
gradually put down ; and this necessary work, 
tbough difficult from the cause above mentioned, 
was facilitated by the peaceful tendencies of the 
villagers generally, who rather dreaded than 
favoured Yenkut Rao, Bapoo Rao, and the other 
rebel zemindars. It also tended to lessen the 
duration of the contest, and insure its success, that 
Milloo Potail, and some other chieftains, sided 
w ith the British. Bapoo Rao, tho head rebel of 
the district, was believed to ho bending his stops 
towards tho Nizam’s country; but as he would 
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there fall into the hands of au ally of the British, 
little doubt was entertained that his career would 
soon be cut short. 

The Nizam and his prime-minister kept the largo 
ten-itory of Hyderabad free from any extensive 
military disturbances; but the country districts 
were so harassed by bands of marauding Rohilla 
. freebooters, that the Nizam requested the Bombay 
government to furnish a small force for putting 
down this evil. Accordingly a corps of a few 
hundred men were sent to the legion between 
Anrungabad and Jauluali—with very evident and 
speedy efl’oet. 

It will be remembered that, in connection with 
the events of the month of A])ril, the intended 
disarming of the province of Gujerat was adverted 
to. This critical and imjiortant operation was 
c.arried out during May. Sir Richmond Shakespear, 
who held a military as well as a political position 
in that ])rovince, managed the enterprise so firmly 
and skilfully that village after village was dis¬ 
armed, and rendered so far jiowerless for mischief. 
Many unruly chieftains regarded this afliiir as very 
nnp.alatablo. It was a work of great peril, for the 
turbulent natives were out of all proportion more 
niinierous than any troops Sir Richmond could 
command ; but he brought to bear that wonderful 
iiillucnce which many Englishmen possessed over 
the natives—intlucnce showing the predominance 
of moral over physical power. The native sove¬ 
reign of Gujerat, tlie Guicowar, had all along heen 
faithful aiul friendly to the British ; he trusted Sir 
Riehnioiid Sliakespcar lus fully as Sciiidia trusted 
Sir Robert Hamilton, and gave an eager assent 
to tile disarming of his somewhat turbulent 
s\ibjects. Tlje Nizam, the Guicowar, Sciudia, and 
llolkar—all remained true to tlic British alliance 
during tlic hour of trouble; if they had failed us, 
the ditlieullies of rcconquost would have been 
immensely increased, if not insuperable. 


Of the Bombay presidency mention may be post¬ 
poned to the cha))tor relating to the month of June, 
so far as concerns the appearance and suppression 
of slight rebellious symptoms. One of the minor 
events in Bomb,ay city at this period was the 
conferring of a baronetcy on a native gentleman, 
the liigU-mindcd liberal Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. He 
had long before been knighted ; but his continued 
aud valuable assistance to the govermnont through 
all trials and difficulties now won for him further 
honour. The Parsec merchant became Sir Jam¬ 
setjee Jcjcchhoy, Bart.—])crhaps the most remark- 
ahlo among baronets, race and creed considered. 
Whatever he did, was done in jirinecly style. In 
order that his new hereditary dignity might not 
bo shamed by any ])aucily of wealth on the p.art of 
his descendants, he at once invested twcniy-flvc 
lacs of iTipccs in the Bombay four per cents., to 
entail an income of ten thousand pounds a year 
on the holder of the baronetcy. A large mansion 
at Mazagon w'as for a like pur[)ose entailed; and 
the old merchant-prince felt a commendable pride 
in thinking that Bombay might possibly, for 
centuries to come, count among its inhabitants a 
Sir Jamsetjee .Jejeeblioy. 

The reader will have observed that this chapler 
is silent concerning the brilliant canqiaign ()f 
Sir Hugh Rose in (Jentral India, and ol’ tlie 
subsidiary operations under Generals Roberts and 
Whitlock. It has heeii coii.sidercd advant.age- 
ous, on account of the gi'cat importance of Sir 
Hugh’s exploits, and of the intimate manner in 
which lii.s proceedings in June wore determined 
by those of May, to treat those transactions 
in a sejiarate ch.apter, apart from those con¬ 
nected with the names of Campbell, Lugard, 
l)ougla.s, Grant, Walpole, Jones, and Penny. 
The narrative will next, therefore, take up tlie 
affairs of Central India during the months of 
May and June. 


Bait. 


Transport of Troops to India .—Early in tlie session of 
1858, many mombei-s of the legislature, anxious to witness 
the adoption of tlie speediest mode of transporting troops 
to India, insisted not only that the overland route rid Suez 
ought to have been adopted from the first, but also that the 
government and tho East India Company ought to receive 
national censure for their real or supposed remissnoss on 
this point. In former chapters the fact has been rendered 
evident that, among the many important questions pressed 
upon tho attention of the government, none was more 
imminent than that which related to the mode of strength¬ 
ening the British army in India England, not a military 
country in the continental estimate of that phrase, could ill 
spare troops to wage a great war in her Eastern possessions; 
aud yet such a course was absolutely necessary. With 
ninety-nine regiments of line-infantry, and a proportionate 
number of troops of other kinds, she had to defend nearly 
thirty colonics besides the home country. Nay, at the very 
time when the mutiny began, she had barely finished a war 


with Persia, and had just commciioed another with China 
—superaddud to tiie defensive requirements just adverted 
to. Had the Persian expedition not heen bronglit to a 
successful termination in the spring of 1857. and liad the 
regiments destined for China become practically engaged in 
hostilities in tliat country at that time, it is ditiieult to 
imagine how the governor-general could have sent up any 
reinforcements from Calcutta, or Lord Elphinslone innu 
Bombay, until summer had far advanceil. Under the par¬ 
ticular circinnstanees of time and jilace, however, Oom rats 
Outram and H.avclock were released from their duties in 
Persia time enough to conduct tho important o|M'riiti<iiis at 
Lucknow and clsewliere—bringing with them the yuecn s 
troops and Company’s trooiJS which had been engaged in 
the war in that country ; while, on the other sale, troops 
intended for servico in China were rendered .availaWe Jor 
tlie needs of India. Still, tliis <lid not afleet the strictures 
passed in tho home country. Members of the legislaturo 
inquired, and journalists inquired; ‘Why was not the 
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overland route adopted for or by troopa sent from England 1’ 
Hence the appointment of a oommitteo of the Eonse of 
Commons—‘To inquire concerning the measures resorted 
to, or which were available, and as to the lines of commu¬ 
nication adopted for rcinfoixsing our army during the pend¬ 
ing Eevolt in India, and report thereon to the House; with 
a view to ascertaining the arrangements which should bo 
made towards meeting any future important emergencies 
involving the security of our Eastern dominions.’ 

As the report given in by the committee was comprised 
within a few paragraphs, we will present it unaltered here, 
and then touch upon a few matters of detail connected with 
the subject. 

The committee agreed to report: 

‘1. That the inquiry which this committee has been 
appointed to conduct may be divided into three branches; 
the first, relating to the overland route to India; the 
second, to the employment of steamers, as compared with 
sailing-vessels, for the transport of troops round the Cape 
of (food Hope ; and the third, to the use made daring the 
mutiny of the military resources of this country and of the 
colonics. 

‘2. That the Court of Directors appear, from the first 
intclligouco of the mutiny at Meerut, to have been sensible 
of the advantages of the overland route, and to have lost no 
time in recommending its adoption ; hut that political and 
other considerations deterred her Majesty's ministers from 
at once assenting to that recommendation. 

‘ 3, That the committee cannot judge of the validity of 
those political objections, as they felt themselves precluded 
from inquiring into thorn ; but that they ceased to prevail 
in the first week o£ Septemtier, when the more serious chai'- 
aclcr of the war and the lateness of the season for ships 
dopjarting for Calcuttig led to a formal requisition from tlio 
Court of Directors, and to a compliance with it on the part 
of the cabinet. 

‘ 4. That it would have been desirable, inde])endcn% of 
imlitical considerations, to have taken advantage of the 
overland route at the earliest possible period; and, apart 
from such considerations, it is much to be regretted that 
the steps that wore taken in September to transmit small 
bodies of troops by this route were not resorted to at an 
earlier date. That the transirort, however, of any largo 
l>ody of troops would have required previous arrangements, 
and tliat the evidence laid before the committee leaves great 
room to doubt whether any considerable reinforcements 
eould have been sent in the months of July and August, 
with iV prospect of their arrival in India so,far in advance 
of those sent round the Cape as to give .any great advantage 
in favour of this route. 

‘5. That although the overland route may he advant¬ 
ageously employ^ in times of emergency, it would not be 
advisable that it should he relied upon as the ordinary 
route for the transndssion of troopjs to India. 

‘ G. Tii.at if steamers had been used in greater numbers, 
the reinforcements would have reached India more quickly 
thiin they did by aailing-TOSseis •, but that no evidence hiis 
been lai<l before the committee to shew that, at the time 
the emergonoy arose, a greater amount of steam-transport 
was attainable j whilst it has been shewn that grave doubts 
existed whether the supply of coal on the route would have 
been sufficient for a larger number of steam-vessels than 
were actually employed. 

* 7. That steamers should for the future bo always made 
use of, as far as piossible, in urgent cases; but tliat, for the 
transmission df the ordinary reliefs, the committee would 
not recommend the adoption of so costly a mode of 
transport. 

‘ 8. That the governors of Ceylon and the Manritius gave 
early and valuable assistance to the government of India, 
and deserve great praise for the zeal and promptitude with 
which they acted; that the governor of the Capo, without 
loss of time, forwarded treasure and horses, together with a 
portion of tlie troops at his disposal, but that ho did not 
send the whole amount of the force which he was instructed 
by the home government to transmit to India; that the 
committee have not the means of judging whether the 


aroumstances of the colony did or did not justify Sir 
George Grey in taking this coarse. 

‘9. That the committee observe with satisfaction that 
the people of Canada dii^layed great readiness to afford 
assistance to the mother-eountiy, and that the committee 
are of ojanion that it is highly desirable to give every 
encouragement to such demonstrations of loyalty on the 
part of the colonics. 

‘10, Tliat on the whole, considering the suddenness of 
the danger, and the distance to which the troops wore to 
be sent, the committee arc of opinion that great credit is 
due to the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
for the promptitude and efficiency with which they dis- 
chaigod the difficult task of transmitting reinforcements to 
the army in India daring the past year.’ 

From the tenor of this report, it is evident that the 
East India directors were ready to ado])t the overland 
route before the government gave in their adhesion. The 
‘political reasons’ for avoiding that route were connected 
with the relations between Egypt and various Euroiioan 
countries: relations often involving jealousy and diplomatic 
intrigue, and likely to Ik: thrown into some perplexity liy 
the passage of troops belonging to another nation. The 
ministers were unwilling to iqieak out plainly on this point, 
possibly for fear of giving offence to France; and the 
committee, though sorely against the wish of some of its 
members, refrained from pressing them on this jioiut; 
hence the cautions phraseology of the report, throwing a 
sort of shield over the government. 

In reference to the proceedings connected with the 
transport of troops to India, it may be well to advert to a 
few dates. The home government received, on the 9tli of 
April, the first intimation that a disaffected spirit had made 
its appearance among the native troops at Earrackporo. Cn 
the 19th of M.ay, Lord Ellcnlwrough inquired in the Hoiise 
of Lords whether reinforcements were being sent to India ; 
a reply in tlie affirmative was given, accomjinuicd by an 
expression of oiunion tliat the disaffection was of very minoi 
character. Shortly afterwards, in the House of Coinmous, a 
similar belief was expressed by momliors of the governmi iit 
that tlio occurrences at Barraclcpore were trifling, not likely 
to lead to serious results. At that period, as we have 
already seen,* the Beng.al presidency, including the vast 
range of territory from Pegu to Peshawur, contained about 
23,000 Eurojiean troops and 119,000 native; the Madras 
presidency, 10,000 European and 50,000 native; the 
Bombay presidency, 5000 European and 81,000 native—- 
iimking a total of about 38,000 Company's and Queen's 
European troops, and 200,000 native. Tlicse, the actual 
numbers, were exclusive of the large brigades of the Bombay 
army at that time engaged in, or not yet returned from, 
the Pers'ian 'expedition. During May, the government 
and tho East India directors decided that more Euro])«iii 
troops ought to he in India, in consideration both of tlio 
condition of India itself, and of the incidence of war in 
Persia and China; and the early dispatch of four regimoiits 
was decided on. At length, on the 27th of June, arrived a 
telegram announcing the revolt at Meerut and tho seizure 
of Dollii by tho mutineers While Lord Elgin on the way 
to China, Lord Harris at Madras, Lord EI|)h instone at 
Bombay, Sir Henry Ward at Ceylon, Sir James lligginsou 
at Mauritius, and Sir George Grey at the Caixs of Good 
Hope, were using their best exertions to send troops to aid 
Viscount Canning, tbe home authorities considered what 
best could be done in furnishing reinforcements from 
England. There were no leas thsm 13,000 troops at the 
Cape of Good Hope at that time, including ten regiments 
of Queen’s infantry; it was fully believed in England that 
tho governor might well have spared the greater portion 
of these troops; and the smallness of the number really 
contributed by him led to much disappointment in India, 
and much adverse criticism in England. 

When the authorities at the 'V7ar-offieo commenced their 
arrangement for despatching troops to India, ^ey had to 
provide for a sea-voyage of about fourteen thousand miles. 


* Caiapter xlb, p. 203. 
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A question arose whether, without changing the route 
or shortening the distance, tJie duration of the voyage 
iniglit not he lessened hy the employment of steam-vessels 
instead of sailing-ships. The Admiralty, and most members 
of the government, opposed this change on various grounds, 
principally in relation to difficulties in the supply of fuel, 
but partly in relation to monsoons and other winds. By 
the 10th of .Tuly, out of 31 vessels chartered by the govern- 
nient and the Company for convoying troops to Indio, nearly 
Jill were sailing-ships. A change of feeling took place 
about that date ; the nation estimjited lime to be so valu¬ 
able, that the authorities were almost coerced into the 
cbarteriiig of some of the noble merchant-steamers, the 
va|iiil voyjigos of which were already known. Between the 
Kith of .Inly and the 1st of December, 60 ships were 
charicred, of which 29 were screw-steamori. The autumnal 
averages of passages to India wore greatly in favour of 
steamers. Within a cciiaiii nnmijcr of weeks there were 
(i2 trooii-laden ships dospatched from England to one or 
other of the ports, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Kuroehee; 
llii- jiver.age duration of-all the voyages was 120 days liy 
f'jiiling-vessels, and only 8.3 days hy stcaincr.s—-a iliminn- 
tioii of nearly ouo-thiri Extomliiig the list of ships to a 
later djile, so as to iuclnile a greater number', it was found 
Lliat 82 ships carried 30,378 troops from tho Dnited 
Kiii'jilom to India—thus divided : 6.0 sailiitg-shiiJS carried 
1 n,o:> 1 rjicii, averaging 299 each; 27 simmers carried 
11,]'!!, avoiiiging 622 caeli. It was calculated that 14,000 
of Ibese British soldiers arrived in India/'uc Mcd!» earlier, 
Iiy the adoption of ate.am instead of sailing-vessels. It 
is impossible to esUiuate what amount of change might 
ti.'ivo been produced in the aspofil of Indian aflairs, had these 
Rlrcjim-voyagcs Ujen made in the summer rather than in the 
.■intiimii ; it miglit not have been permitted to the rnnti- 
oeers to rule trinmpliaiit at Lucknow till tho spring of tlie 
fulloiiing year, or liie iidolity of wavering eliieftaius to give 
way under the long eoritinnanee of tho struggle. 

ilesides tho two inquiries eoneerning the promptness 
with wiiieh tr-oops wore sent, and tlic kind of vessels 
emjiloyed to emivey them, tbore was a third rel.ating to the 
loute adopted. From tho earliest nows of tho revolt at 
jMo'. rnt, many jiersons in and out of iBirliaiucnt strenuously 
I'ccmmiionded the use of the overland route, as being 
moch sIioi'Ut than any possible ocean-route. Tho Court of 
Director,s viewed this proposal more favourably than the 
government. Until the month of September, ‘politie.al 
diliieulties’ were dimly hinted at hy ministers, hut with¬ 
out any eandid explanations; and as tho ohjeetinns gave 
w.ty in the month just named, the nation arrived at a 
prutly geuoral eonelusion that those ditficultics had never 
heen of a very insni-mountahlo character. It is only fair 
to stale, however, tliat many experienced men viewed tho 
overland route with distrust, independently of any political 
eonsiderations. They adverted to tho me-onipletenoss of 
llie railway arrangements hetwoen Alexandria .and Cairo ; 
to the difficulty of troops marching or riding over the 
sandy de.sert from Cairo to Sues ; to the wretchedness 
of iSiu'i! as a place of re-emharkation ; and to the 
unhoallhinoss of a voyage down tho Bed Sea in hot 
suinnicr weather. Nevertliele.ss, it was an important fact 
Unit tlie Easi, India 'directors, most of whom possessed 
personal knowledge concerning tho routes to India, urged 
the government from the first to send at least a portion of 
the troops hy the Suez route. It was not until the 19lh of 
September that assent was given; and tlie I3th of October 


witnessed the a’-rivul of the first detachment of Englisii 
troops into the Indian Ocean vid Suez. These started from 
Malta on tho Ist of tho month. On the 2(1 of October, the 
first regiment started from England direct, to take the 
overland route to India. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Stoam-navigntion Company, having practically almost a 
monopoly of tho Suez route, conveyed the {creator portion of 
the troops sent in this way ; and it may bo useful to note 
the length of journey in the principal instances. The 
follovring are tahulaled c.xamples giving certain items— 
such os, the name of the .steamer, the date of leaving 
England, the nnmher of troops convoyed, and tho lime of 
reaching Alexandria, to commence the overland portion of 
the journey; 


fitoamcr. 

IxiR EnjrlaniT. 

No. of 
Tronjrs, 

Day» 

Altfxaudria. 

Sultan^ , 

. . 1057. Oct. 2 

24« 

1.3 days. 

Dutchman^ 

Oot. 14 

S.'yf; 

17 * 

SullaHy . 

Nov. n 

2f;4 

14 

liu.x'ine, 

. . Per. 2 

2.W 

15 

InduSf 

, . Dec. 4 

at 

14 

jibeomif 

. . Dec. 0 

8(;i 

1.5 r 

PerUt 

. IJWO.Kcb. 4 

231 

15 a 


. . Kcb. 11 

24:5 

15 


Tcb. 24 

244 

1.3 

Malabar, 

. . Mar. 11 

2G4 

14 if 

Jllpnu, 

Mur. 27 

42b 

14 

liomi'i’S, 

. . Ap. 8 

m 

17 . 


Thus tho voyage veis made on an average in about If.! 
days, from the shores of Enghind to those of Egypt. Tlie 
landing at Alexandria, the railway journey to Cairo, tiie 
journey hy vans and donkeys .across the desert, the short 
detention at Suez, and the emharkation in auollier steamer 
at that port, oecupieil a number of days varying from 2 to 
17—depending chiefly on the circumstance whether or not 
a steamer was ready at Suez to receive the troops when 
they arrived from Alexandria; the average was about 6n 
days. From Suez tho voyages were made to Kuraehee, 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, or Calcutta. Tho steamers took 
forward all the troo[)S mentioned in tho above list, as uell 
as others which readied Alexamlria hy other means. Mo.st 
of those troops were landed at Bombay ovjinraehec, as 
being nearer Ilian Calcutta; and the average length of 
voyage was just 16 days. The result, then, presented was 
this: 

England to Alexandria, . . H.5 days’ average. 

Alexandria to Suez, ... - 

Buoz to India, .... 10 « 

Mi » 

Those which went to Calcutta inslead of Bombay or 
Kunaclicc, were alioul 3 days longer. Comparing these 
figures with those before given, we arrivd at the following 
remarkable conolu.sion : 

Sailiug-shiiia round Cape, . , 120 days' average. 

Steamers n , . OS • 

Suez route, . ■ , . ■ .30 • 

This, ns a question of lime, triiimphaully justified all that 
had heen said by the .advocnte.s of tiio shorte.st route; nor 
dill it appear that there were any coantcrhulanciug dis¬ 
advantages ox])erieneed. Between tho Cth of Novemher 
1867, and tlio 18th of May 1868, more than 6000 oflicerj'. 
and soldiers landed in Indiji, who had travelled by the Suez 
overland route from England. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ROSE'S VICTORIES AT CALPEE AND GWAIIOL 


B HE fame of Sir Hugh Rose came 
somewhat unexpectedly upon the 
British people. Although well 
known to persons connected with 
India as a gallant officer belong¬ 
ing to the Bombay army, Rose’s 
ary services were not ‘ household 
[s’ in the mother-country. Henry 
jlock had made himself the hero 
le wars of the mutiny by victories 
ime when the prospects were stern 
and gloomy; and it was not easy for others to 


become heroes of like kind, when compared in the 
popular mind with such a noble soldier. Hence it 
may possibly be that the relative merits of Campbell, 
Havelock, Neill, Wilson, Nicholson, Outram, Hope 
Grant, Inglis, Rose, Roberts, Napier, Eyre, Greathed, 
Jones, Bmith, Lugard, and other officers, as military 
leaders, will remain undecided for a long period— 
until dispatches, memoirs, and journals have thrown 
light on the minuter details of the operations. Be 
this as it may, Sir Hugh Rose won for himself a 
high name by a series of militaiy exploits skilfully 
conceived and brilliantly executed. 
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To understand the true scope of Rose’s proceed¬ 
ings in the months of May and June, it may be 
well to recapitulate briefly the state of matters at 
the close of the preceding month. 

After Sir Hugh—with the 1st brigade of his 
Central India Field-force under Brig^ier Stuart, 
and the 2d brigade under Brigadier Steuart—had 
captured the important city of Jhansl, in the early 
jiart of Ajiril, his subsequent proceedings were 
determined according to tho manoeuvres of the 
rebels elsewhere. Jhansi, as the strongest and 
most iiniiortant i)laco in Bundelcund, was a valu¬ 
able conquest; but as the Ranee and Tanteea 
Topee—the one cbieftainess of Jhansi, and the 
other a rej)rcscutativc of tho Maiiratta influence of 
Nena Sahib in these parts—^liad escaped, with the 
greater part of their rebel troops, it became neces¬ 
sary to continue the attack against them wherever 
tliey might bo. The. safety of Jhansi, the succour 
of the side and wounded, and the reconstruction of 
his lield-forcc, detained Rose in that city until the 
25tli of the mouth ; but Majors Orr and Gall were 
in the interim actively employed in chasing and 
defeating various bodies of rebels in the surround¬ 
ing countiy. OiT was sent from Jhansi across the 
river Betvvah to Mhow, to clear that region from 
insurgents, and then to join Rose on the way to 
Calpee; he captured a small fort at Goorwai, 
near the Betwah, and kept a sharp watch on the 
jiroceedings of the rebel Rajahs of Banj)ore and 
Hhagurh. Gall, with two squadrons of the 14th 
Dragoons and three 9-pouuders, was commissioned 
to reconnoitre the position and proceedings of the 
rebels on the Calpee road ; he captured the fort of 
Loharc, belonging to tho insurgent Rajah of 
Sumpter. Hearing that Tanteea Topee, Ram Rao 
Gobind, and other leadei’s, had made Calpee a 
stronghold, and intended to dispute the passage of 
tho road from Jhansi to that place. Rose laid his 
plans accordingly. Calpee, though not a largo 
place, was important as being on the right bank of 
the Jumna, and on tho main road from Jhansi to 
Cawnporc. During tho later days of April, Sir 
Hugh was on tho road to Calpee with the greater 
part of his two brigades; tho rest of his troops, 
under Orr, Gall, and one or two other oflBcors, 
being engaged in detached services. At that same 
time. General Whitlock, after defeating many 
bodies of rebels in and near the Banda district, 
was gradually tending towards a junction with 
Rose at Calpee; while General Roberts was at 
Kotah, keeping a vigilant eye on numerous turbu¬ 
lent bands in Rajpootana. 

When May arrived. Sir Hugh, needing the 
services of Majors Orr and Gall with his main 
force, requested General Whitlock to watch the 
districts in which those two oflicei's had been 
engaged. Being joined on the 8th by his second 
brigade (except tho regiments and detachments 
left to guard Jhansi), he resumed his inarch on the 
9th. News reached him that Tanteea Topee and 
the Ranee intended to dispute his passdgc towards 
Calpee at a place called Kooncli, with a consider¬ 


able force of cavalry and infantry. As soon as ho 
arrived at Kooncli, he engaged the enemy, drove 
them from their intrenchment, entered the town, 
cut them up severely, pursued them to a consider¬ 
able distance, and captured several guns. -The 
heat on this occasion was fearful. Rose himself 
was three times during the day disabled by the 
sun, but on each occasion rallied, and was able to 
remount; he caused buckets of eobl water to bo 
dashed on him, and then resumed the saddle, all 
wet as ho was. Thirteen of his gallant but 
ovcrwi-onght soldiers were killed by sun-stroke. 
Nothing daunted by this severe ordeal, he 
marched on to Hurdwee, Corai, Ottab, and 
otlier villages obscure to English readers, cap¬ 
turing a few more guns as he went. Guided by 
the inforniatiou which readied him eoneeriiing the 
Jiroceedings of the rebels, Sir Hugh, when about 
ten miles from Calpee, bent his line of march 
slightly to the wesst, in order to strike the Jumna 
near Jaloun, a little to the northwest of Calpee. 
He had also arranged that Colonel Riddell, with a 
column from Etawah, should move down ujion 
Caljicc from the north ; that Colonel Maxwell, 
with a eoluinn from Cawnporc, should advance 
from the east; and that General Whitlock should 
watch the country at the south. Tho juirposo of 
this combination evidently was, not only that 
Calpee should be taken, but that all outlets for the 
escape of the rebels should as far as possible be 
closed. 

On the 15tli, the two brigades of Rose’s force 
joined at a jioint about si.x miles from Calpee. A 
large mass of the enemy here made a dash at the 
baggage and rear-guard, but were driven off with¬ 
out eftccting much mischief. When ho reached 
the Jumna, Rose determined to encamp for a 
while in a well-watered spot; and was enabled, 
by a i)er.soual visit from Colonel Maxwell, to 
concert fui-tber plans with him, to be put in force 
on the arrival of Maxwell’s column. On the IGth, 
a strong reconnoitring column under Major Gall 
proceeded along tho Calpee road; yt con.sisted of 
various detachments of infantry, cavalry, and 
horse-artillery. On tho same day, tho second 
brigade was attacked by tho enemy in great force, 
and was not relieved without a sharp skirmish. 
On the 17tli, the eiicray made another attack, 
which was, however, repulsed with less difficulty. 
Nona Sahib’s nephew was believed to be the leader 
of tho rebels on those two occasions. It was not 
until the 18th that Rose could begin shelling the 
earthworks which they had thrown up in front 
of the town. Greatly to their astonishment, the 
enemy found that Maxwell arrived at the op|)osifc 
bank of the Jumna on tho 19th, to assist in 
bombarding the place; they apparently bad not 
e.v'pectod this, and were not prepared with defences 
on that side. On the 20th, they came out in great 
force on the hills and nullahs around the town, 
attempted to turn the flank of Sir Hugh s position, 
and displayed a determination and perseverance 
which they had not hitherto exhibited; but they 
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wtte, as usual, driven iu agdn. On the 21st, a 
portion of Maxwell’s column crossed the Jumna 
and joined Rose; while his heavy artillery and 
mortars were got into position. On the 22d, 
Maxwell's batteries opened fire across the river, 
and continued it throughout the night, while Sir 
Hugh was making arrangements for the assault. 
The rebels, uneasy at the prospect before them, 
and needing nothing hut artillery to reply to 
Maxwell’s fire, resolved to employ the rest of their 
force in a vigorous attack on Rose’s camp at 
Gulowlio. Accordingly, on that same day, the 
22d, they issued forth from Calpeo in groat force, 
and attacked him with determination. Rose’s 
right being hard pressed by them, he brought nj) 
liis reserve corps, charged with the bayonet, and 
repulsed the assailants at that point. Then moving 
his whole lino forward, ho put the enemy com- 
])lctely to rout. In these ass.-iults, the rebels had 
the advantage of position ; the country all round 
Cal])cc was very rugged and uneven, with steep 
ravines and numerous nullahs; insomuch th.at 
Rose had much difficulty in bringing his artillery 
into position. The assaults were made by numbers 
estimated at not far less than fifteen thousand 
men. The 71st and 8Cth foot wrought terrible 
destruction amongst the dense masses of the 
enemy. About noon on the 23d, the victorious 
Sir Hugh marched on from Oulowdic to Calpeo. 
The enemy, who were reported to have chosen 
Calpeo .as a last stand-point, and to have sworn 
either to destroy Sir Hugh’s army or to die in the 
attempt, now forgot their oath; they fled pauic- 
stiickcu after firing a few shot, and left him master 
of the town and fort of Calpce. This evacuation 
w.as hastened by the effect of Maxwell’s bombard¬ 
ment from the other side of the river. 

Throughout the whole of the wars of the mutiny, 
the mutineers succeeded in escaping after defeat; 
they neither .surrendered as prisoners of war, nor 
remained in the captured towns to bo slaughtered. 
They were nimble and on the watch, knew the 
ro.ads and jurrgles well, and had generally good 
intelligence of what was going on; while the 
British were seldom or never in such force as to he 
enabled completely to surround the places besieged: 
as a consequence, each si<^e ended in a flight, 
'riiiis it had been in Bebar, Oude, the Doab, and 
Rohilcuud; and thus Rose and his coadjutors 
found it in Bundelcund, Rajpootana, and Central 
India. Sir Hugh had given his troops a few hours’ 
repose after the hot work of the 22d; and this 
respite seems to have encouraged the rebels to flee 
from the beleaguered town; but they would prob¬ 
ably have succeeded in doing the same thing, 
though with greater loss, if he had advanced at 
once. The British had lost about forty commis¬ 
sariat carts, laden with tea, sugar, arrack, and 
medical comforts; but their loss in killed and 
wounded throughout these operations was very 
inconsiderable. 

Sir Hugh Rose inferred, from the evidences 
presented to his notice, that the rebels hsid con- 


iddered Calpee an arsenal and a point of great 
importance. Fifteen guns were kept in the fort, 
of which one was an 18-pounder of the Gwalior 
Contingent, and two others 0-pounder mortars 
made by the rebels. Twenty-four standards wore 
found, one of which had belonged to the Kotah 
Contingent, while most of the rest wore the colours 
of the several regiments of the Gwalior Contingent. 
A subterranean magaaine was found to contain 
ten thousand pounds of English powder in bairels, 
nine thousand pounds of shot and empty shells, a 
quantity of eight-inch filled shrapnell-shells, siege 
and ball ammunition, intrenching tools of all 
kinds, tents new and old, boxes of now flint and 
percussion muskets, and ordnance stores of all 
kinds—worth several lacs of rupees. There were 
also three or four cannon foundries in the town, 
with all the requisites for a wheel and gun-carriage 
manufactory. In short, it was an arsemal, which 
the rebels hoped and intended to hold to the 
last; but Sir Hugh’s victory at Gulowlio, and his 
appearance at Calpce, gave them a complete 
])anic: they thought more of flight th.an of 
fighting. 

The question speedily arose, however—Whither 
had the rebels gone ? 'riicir losses were very 
large, but the bulk of the force had unquestion¬ 
ably escaped. Some, it was found, luid crossed 
the Jumna into the Ho.ab, by a bridge of boats 
which had eluded the search of the British; but 
the rest, enough to form an army of no mean 
strength, finding that Rose had not fully guarded 
the side of Calpce loading to Gwalior, retreated 
by that road with amas.ing celerity. Sir Hugh 
thereupon organised a flying column to pursue 
them, under the command of Colonel Robertson. 
This column did not effect much, owing in part 
to the provcrbi.al celerity of the rebels, ami in 
part also to difficulties of other kinds. Heavy 
rains on the first two days rendered the ro.ads 
almost impassable, grc,atly retarding the progress 
of the column. The enemy attempted to ni.ake a 
stand at Mahona and Indoorkee, two places on 
the road; but when they heard of the .ajiproafili 
of Robertson, they continued their rctrc.at in the 
direction of Gwalior. The column reached Irawan 
on the 29th; and there a brief halt was made 
until commissariat supplies could bo sent up from 
Calpeo. An officer belonging to the column 
adverted, in a private letter, to certain symptoms 
that tho villagers were becoming tired of the 
anarchy into which their country had been thrown. 
‘ The feeling of the country is strong against the 
rebels now, whatever it may have been; and the 
rur.al population has welcomed our advent in the 
most unmistakable manner. At tho different vil¬ 
lages as we go along, many of them come out and 
meet us with earthen vessels full of water, knowing 
it to be our greatest want in such weather; and at 
our camping-ground they furnish us voluntarily 
with supplies of grain, grass, Ac., in the most 
liberal manner. They declare the rebels plun¬ 
dered them right and left, and that they are 
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delighted to have the English raj once more. It 
is not only the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages where we encamp who are so anxious 
to evince their good feeling; bat the people, for 
miles round, have been coming to make their 
salaam, bringing forage for our camp with them, 
and thanking us for having deliver^ them from 
their oppressors. They say that for a year they 
have h.ad no peace; but they have now a hope 
that order will be once more restored.’ Concerning 
this statement it may suffice to remark, that though 
the villagers were unquestionably in worse plight 
under the rebels than under the British, their 
obsequious protestations to that effect were not 
.always to be depended on; their fears gave them 
duplie.ity, inducing them to curry favour with 
wliichevcr side happened at the moment to be 
greatest in power. 

Colonel Robertson, though he inflicted some loss 
on the fugitives, did not materially check them. 
Ilis column—comprising tho 25th Bombay native 
infantry, the .3d Bombay native cavalry, and 
].50 Hyderabad horse—pursued the rebels on the 
trwalior road, but did not come uj) with tho main 
body. On the 2(1 of June he was joined by two 
s(iuadvons of the 14th dragoons, a wing of the 
(S(ith foot, and four 0-ponndor.s. On the next day, 
Avlien at Mohariir, about midway between Calpee 
and Gwalior (fliVy-live miles from each) he heiird 
news of startling import from the last-named 
city—))rcson1Jy to be noticed. About the same 
time Bi'igadicr Steuart marched to Attakona on 
the Gwalior road, with II.M. 71st, a wing of the 
is(il,h, a squadron of the 14th Dragoons, and some 
guns, to aid in the pursuit of the rebels. 

While these events were in progress on the 
south of the Jumna, Colonel Riddell was advancing 
from the northwest on the north side of the same 
liver. On the ICth of May, Riddell was at Gray.a, 
with tho 3il Bengal Europeans, Alexander’s llorec, 
and two guns; he had a smart skirmish with a 
party of rebels, who received a very severe defeat. 
Some of the Elawah troojis floated down the Jumna 
in bo.ats, under the charge of Mr lluinc, a magis- 
trfite, and safely joined Sir Hugh at Calpee. On 
tlicir way they wore .attacked by a body of insur¬ 
gents much more numerous than themselves; 
whereupon Lieutenant Sheriff landed with a 
hundred and fifty men at Bhijulporc, brought 
the rebels to an engagement, defeated them, drove 
them off, and captured four guns with a large 
store of ammunition. On the 25th, when on tho 
Ranks of tho Jumna some distance above Calpee, 
Colonel Riddell s.aw a camp of rebels on the 
other side, evidently resting a whUo after their 
cscajie on the 23d; he sent tho 2d Bengal Euro¬ 
peans across, and captured much of the oamp- 
oqnip.age—the enemy not waiting to contest the 
matter with him. 

When Calpee had been securely taken, and 
flying columns had gone off in pursuit of the 
enepay, to disperse if not to capture. Sir Hugh Rose 
conceived that the arduous labours of his Central 


India Field-force were for 8 time fflided, and that 
his exhausted troops might take rest. He issued 
to them a glowing address, adverting with com¬ 
mendable pride to the unswa-ving gallantry which 
they had so long exhibited; ‘Soldiers! you have 
marched more than a thousand miles, and taken 
more than a hundred guns. You have forced your 
way through mountain-passes and intricate jungles, 
and over rivers. You have captured the strongest 
forts, and be.aton the enemy, no matter what the 
odds, whenever you met him. You have restored 
extensive di.stricts to the government, and peace 
and order now where before for a twelvemonth 
were tyranny and rebellion. You have done all 
this, and you never had a check. I thank you with 
all sincerity for your bravery, your devotion, and 
your discipline. When you first marched, I told 
you that you, as British soldiers, had more than 
enough of courage for tho work which was before 
you, but that courage without di.sciplino w.as of no 
avail; and I exhorted yon to let discipline be your 
w.atchword. You have attended to my orders. 
In hardships, in temptations and danger, you have 
obeyed your general, and you have never left yonr 
ranks; you have fought against the strong, and 
you have protected the rights of the weak and 
defenceless, of foes as well as of friends. 1 Inn e 
seen 3mu in tho ardour of the couib.at preserve 
and place children out of l).arin’s wa}^ This is 
the discipline of Christian soldiers, .and it is wh.at 
has brought you tvinnii>liant from tho shores of 
Wositern India to the waters of the Jnmna, and 
establishes without doubt that you will find no 
place to C(jual the glory of your arms.’ 

Little did the gallant Sir Hugh suspect th.at the 
very d.ay on which he issued this hearty and well- 
merited address (the 1st of June) would he marked 
by tho c.apturc of Gwalior by the defeated Calpee 
rebels, the flight of Scindia to Agra, and the neces¬ 
sity for an immediate resumption of active oper¬ 
ations by his unrested Central Ijidia Field-force. 

The rebels, it afterwards appeared, having out¬ 
marched Colonel Robertson, arrived on tho 30th of 
May at the Moorar cantonment, in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of Gwalior, the old quarters of tho Gwalior 
Contingent. Tanteoa Topee, a leader whose activity 
was worthy of a better cause, had preceded them, 
to tamper with Scindia’s troops. The M.ahar.ajali, 
when he heard news of the rebels’ approach, sent 
an urgent message to Agra for aid; hut before 
aid could reach him, matters had arrived .at a 
crisis. 

The position of the Maharajah of Gwalior li.ad 
all along been a remarkable and perilous one, 
calling for tho exercise of an amount of s.ag.v 
city and prudence rarely exhibited by so youtliful 
a prince. Although only twenty-tlirc(j years of 
ago, he had been for five j'cars Maliai'.aj.ah bis . 
own right, after shaking ofl' a regency that h.ad 
inflicted much misery on bis country; and during 
these five years his conduct had won tho respect of 
the British authorities. Tho mutiny placed him in 
an embarrassing position. The Gwalior Contingent, 
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kept up by him in aocoj-dance with a treaty with 
the Company, consisted mainly of- Hindustanis 
and Oudians, strongly in sympathy with their 
compatriots in the Jumna and Ganges regions. 
His own independent army, it is true, consisted 
chiefly of Mahrattas, a Hindoo race having litUe 
in common with the Hindustanis; hut he. could 
not feel certain how long either of the two armies 
would remain faithful After many doubtftjl 
symptoms, in July 1857, as we have seen in fonnor 
chapters, the Gwalior Contingent went over in a 
body to the enemy—^thus adding ten or twelve 
thousand disciplined and well-armed troops to the 
rebel cause. Scindia contrived for two or three 
months to remain on neutral terms with the Con¬ 
tingent—on the one hand, not sanctioning their 
proceedings: on the other, not bringing down 
their enmity upon himself. During tlio winter 
they were engaged in encounters at. various 
places, which have been duly noticed in the 
proper chapters. When Sir Hugh Rose’s name 
had become as much known and feared in Central 
India as Havelock’s had been in the Northwest 
Provinces many months before, the rebels began to 
look to Gwalior, the strongest city in that part of 
India, as a possible place of permanent refuge; 
and many of the Mahratta and Rajpoot chief¬ 
tains appear to have come to an agreement, 
that if Scindia would not join them against the 
British, they would attack him, dethrone him, and 
set up another Maharajah in his stead. Meanwhile 
the Gwalior prince, a brave and shrewd man, as 
well as a faithful ally, looked narrowly at the cir¬ 
cumstances that surrounded him. He had some 
cause to suspect his own national or regular array, 
but deemed it best to concejil his suspicions. There 
was every cause for apprehension, therefore, on 
his part, when he found a largo body of insur¬ 
gent troops approaching his capital—especially as 
some of the regiments of the old Gwalior Contingent 
were among the number. 

Although aid from Agra or Calpee had not 
arrived, Scindia had courage and skill enough to 
make a bold stsind against them, if his own troops 
liiui proved faithful; but treacheiy effected that 
which fair fighting might not easily have done. 
Siendia’s body-guard remainod faithful. Such was 
not, however, the case with the bulk of his infantry, 
who had been tampered with by Tanteea Topee, and 
had agreed to desert their sovereign in his hour of 
greatest need. This was doubtless the motive of the 
rebel leader in preceding the march of the Calpee 
fugitives. When the struggle began, Scindia’s 
force comprised two or throe thousand cavalry, 
six thousand infantry, and eight guns ; that of the 
enemy consisted of four thousand cavalry, seven 
thousand infantry, and twelve guns—^no over¬ 
whelming disparity, if Scindia’s own troops had 
been true. The rebels did not want for leaders; 
seeing that they had the Ranee of Jhansi, the 
Nawab of Banda, Tanteea Topee, Rao Sahib, 
Ram Rao Gobind, and Luchmun Nena. Rao 
Sahib, nephew of the Nena, was the nominal 


leader of the Mahrattas in this motley force; but 
Tanteea Topee was really the man of action and 
power. Certainly the most remarkable among the 
numb^ was the Ranee of Jhansi, a woman who— 
but for her cruelty to the English at that station— 
would oommand something like respect. Whether 
she had been unjustly treated by the Company, in 
relation to the ‘annexations’ in former years, was 
one among many questions of a similar kind on 
which opinions were divided; but supposing her 
to be sincere in a belief that territory had been 
wrongly taken from her, then did her conduct 
(barring her cruelty and her unbounded liccntious- 
ncs.s) bear something like the stamp of heroism. 
At anyrate, she proved herself a very Amazon in 
these warlike contests—riding like a man, boiiriiig 
arms like a man, leading and fighting like a nifin, 
and exhorting her troops to contend to the last 
against the hated Feringhcos. 

The battle between the Miiharajali and the 
insurgents was of brief duration. The enemy, 
at about seven o’clock on the morning of the 
1st of .Tune, made their a)>poarance in battle- 
array. Suindia took up a position about two miles 
eastward of the Moovar cantomnent; placing 
his troops in three division!!, of whieli the centre 
was commanded by him iii person. The rcbel.s 
pushed on a cloud of mounted skirmishers, with 
zuniboriicks or camel-gun.s; thc.se were steadily 
corifroutcd by Scindia’s eentre division. But now 
did the tro.acliery appear. It is not (piito clear 
whether the right and left divisions of his force 
remained idle during the fighting of the centre 
division, waited for the capture of guns a.s a signal 
for revolt, marched over to the opposite side, and 
began to fire on such of their astonished com¬ 
panions as still remained true to Scindia; or 
whether the left division went over at the com¬ 
mencement of the fighting, and was followed soon 
after by the right; but at anyriilc the centre, 
comprising the body-guard with some other trooiis, 
could not long contend against such immense odds. 
The body-guard fought manfully until half their 
number had fallen, and the rest fled. Scindia 
himself, too, powerless against such nuiiiorous 
opponents, sought safety in flight, and fortunately 
found it. Attended by a few faithful troops, the 
Maharajah galloped off by w.ay of the Saugor Till, 
the Residency, and the Phool Bagli, avoiding the 
Lashkar or permanent camp of his (late) army ; 
he then took to the open counti’y, by the Dholpore 
road, and reached Agra two days afterwards. The 
rebels sent a troop of cav.alry.si.Ktcen or eighteen 
miles in pursuit, hut he happily kept ahead of 
them. Most of the members of his family fled 
to Scopree, while his courtiers were scattered in 
all directions. 

Directly the Maharajah had thus been driven 
out of his capital, the rebels entered Gwalior, .ami 
endeavoured to form a regular government. They 
chose Nona Sahib os ‘Peishwa,’ or head of all 
the Mahratta princes. They next set up Rao Sahib, 
the Nena’s nephew, as chief of Gwalior. These 
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selections appear to have been assented to by 
Sciudia’s traitorous troops as well as by the other 
rebels. All the troops were to have a certain 
number of months’ pay for their services in this 
achievement. The army was nevertheless the 
great difficulty to be contended against by the 
rebel leaders. Tlio insurgents from Calpce, and 
the newly revolted troops of Scindia, had worked 
together for a common object in this instance ; but 
there was jealousy between them; and nothing 
could niake them continue together without the 
liberal distribution of money—partly as arrears of 
pay, jiartly as an advance. Ram Rao Gobind, who 
had long before been discharged from Scindia’s 
service for dishonesty, became prime-minister. 
The miiin bulk of the army, under the masculine 
Ranee of Jliansi, remained encamped in a garden 
called the I’hool Bagh, outside the city; while 
jiickets and guns were sent to guard all the rofids of 
a])))roach. 'I’lie proper!}' of the principal inhabit¬ 
ants was se<iucstercd, in real or pretended punish¬ 
ment for friendliness towards the Maharajah and 
the British. Scindia possessed an immense treasure 
in his palace, which ho could not take aw.ay in 
his flight; this the rebels seized, by the connivance 
of the truculent treasurer, Amecrchand Batya; 
and it w'as out of this treasure they were enabled 
to rcwar<l the troojis. They also declared a formal 
confiscation of all the royal property. Four petty 
Mahratta chieftains in the district of flhakerwarrcc 
—named Knnnghat, tiholab Singh, Dooghur Shah, 
.and Bukhfawar Singh—had some time j)rcvionsly 
declared themselves independent, and had been 
ca])lured and imprisoned by Scindia for so doing; 
these mc7i were now set at liberty by the newly 
constituted authorities, and received insignia and 
dresses of honour, on condition of raising forccs,in 
tlicir several localities to oppose any British troops 
who might attempt to cross tho Ohumbul and 
a])proacli Gw.alior. The leaders mustered .and 
reviewed their troops, plundered and burnt the 
civil station, and liberated such juisoners as they 
thought might be useful to them. They also 
sent letters of invitation to the Rajahs of Banporo, 
Bhagnrh, Ac., to join them. 

'f lius did a body of rebels, collected from different 
<iuarter.s, and actuated by different motives, expel 
tlie Maliarajah Scindia from tlio throne of Gwalior, 
and install a government avowedly and bitterly 
hostile to him and to the British with whom he 
was in alliance. Throughout twelve months’ events 
at Gwalior, the more experienced of the Company’s 
officers frequently directed their attention to a 
certain member of Scindia’s family, in doubt 
whctlicr treachery might have been exhibited in 
tliat quarter. This was a princess, advanced in 
life, whose influence at Gwalior was known to be 
considerable, and whoso experience of the checkered 
politics of Indian princedoms had extended over a 
very lengthened period. She was known as the 
Baeza Bace of Gwalior. Sixty years before tho 
mutiny began, she was tho beauty of tho Deccan, 
the young bride of the victorious Dowlut Rao 


Scindia of 1797; and she lived through all tho 
vicissitudes of those sixty years, louring thirty 
years of married life she exercised gfS^t influence 
over her husband and the court of Gwalior, 
exhibiting more energy of purpose than is wont 
among eastern women. In 1827 Scindia died 
without a legitirnato son; and the widow, in 
accordance with Indian custom, adopted a kins¬ 
man of tho late Maharajah to be tho new Scindia. 
The Baeza Bace as regent, and Moodkee Rao as 
expectant rajah, had many quarrels during the 
next seven years; those ended, in 1834, in tho 
installation of tho young man .as rajah, and in tho 
retirement of the widowed princess to Dholpore. 
Tumults continueil; for tho princess was considered 
the more skilful ruler of the two, anil many of tho 
Mahrattas of Gwalior wished her to continue as 
regent. Wlicthor from justice, or from motives of 
cold policy, the Briti.sh government sided with 
Scindia against tho Baeza Bace; and she was 
ordered to take up her abode in some district 
beyond the limits of the Gwalior territory. In 
1843, when Moodkee Rao Scindia died, this terri¬ 
tory came more closely than before under British 
influence; a new Scindia was chosen, with the 
consent of tho governor-general, from among tho 
relations of tho deceased Maharajah; and with 
this new Scindia the aged Baeza Baeo appears to 
have resided until the time of the mutiny. Nothing 
unfavourable was known against this venerable 
lady; but Avhen it was considered that she was a 
woman of great energy, and that many other 
native jirinccsses of great energy—such as the 
Ranee of .lhausi and the Begum of Oude—had 
thrown their inflaonco in the scale .against the 
English, it was deemed proper to watch her move¬ 
ments. And this the more especially, as she had 
some cause to complain of tho English policy in 
the Mahratta dominions in past years. Although 
watched, howevci’, nothing .appeared to justify 
suspicion of her complicity with the rebels. 

Great was the anxiety at all the British stations 
when the news arrived that Gwalior,'the strongest 
and mo.st important city in Central India, and the 
capital of a native sovereign uniformly true to the 
British alliance, had fallen into the hands of tho 
rebels. In many minds a desponding feeling was 
at once manifest; wliife those who did not despond 
freely acknowledged that the situation was a criti¬ 
cal one, calling for tlie exorcise of promptness, 
skill, and courage. All felt that the conqueror of 
Jhansi and Caljiec was the fit man to undertake 
the reconqnest of Gwalior, both from his military 
fame and from tho circumstances of his position- 
having around him many columns and corps 
which he could bring to one centre. It w-o-s in the 
true spirit of heroism that Sir Hugh Ito.'c laid 
aside all thoughts of self when tlio exigencies of 
tho service called for his attention. He had won 
a complete victory at Calpoe, and believed that in 
so doing ho had emshod tho rebels in Bundclcund 
and Scindia’s territory. Then, and then only, did 
he think of himself—of his e.\hausted frame, his 
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mind worn by six months of unremitting duty, 
Ms brain fevered by repeated at^ks of son-stroke 
in the fearihl heat of t^t oUmate. He knew that 
he had honestly done his part, and that he might 
•with the consent of every one claim an exemption 
for a time from active service. He intended to go 
down to Bombay on siok-oertificate—after having 
sent (fff a column in pursuit of the fleeing rebels, 
and made arrangements for his successor. Such 
•were Sir Hugh’s thoughts when June opened. The 
startling news from Gwalior, however, overturned 
all his plans. When he found that Scindia’s 
capital was in the hands of the insurgents whom 
he had so recently beaten at Calpee, all thoughts 
concerning fatigue and heat, anxiety and sickness, 
were promptly dismissed from his mind. He 
determined to finish the work he had begun, by 
reconquering the great Mahratta city. No time 
was to be lost. Every day that Gwalior remained 
in the hands of the rebels would weaken the 
British prestige, and add strength to the audacity 
of the rebels. 

Sir Hugh’s first measure was to request the 
presence of General Whitlock at Calpee, to hold 
that place safely during the operations further 
westward. Whitlock was at Moudha, between 
Banda and llumeerpoor, when ho heard the 
news; he at once advanced towards Calpee by 
the ford of the Betwah at llumeerpoor. Rose’s 
next step was to organise two brigades for r.apid 
march to Gwalior. Of tliose brigades the infantry 
consisted of H.M. 86th foot, a wing of the 71st 
Highlanders, a wing of tho 3d Bombay Europeans, 
the 24th and 25th Bombay native infantry, and 
tho 6th Hyderabad infantry; tho cavalry com¬ 
prised wings of tho 4th and 14th Dragoons, the 
.3d Hyderabad cavalry, smd a portion of the 
3d Bombay native cavalry; the artillery and 
engineers consisted of a company of the Royal 
Eiigineer.s, Bombay Sappers and Miners, Madras 
Sappers and Miners, two light field-batteries, 
Le.slie’s troop of Bombay horee-artillcry, and a 
siege-train consisting of two 16-pounders, three 
18-poundcrs, eight S-inch mortars, two 10-inch 
mortars, .and one 8-inch howitzer. The first of 
these two brigades w.is placed under the com¬ 
mand of Brigadier C. 8. Stuart, of the Bombay 
army ; the second under' Brigadier R. Napier, 
of the Bengal Engineers. Arrangements were 
made for tho co-operation of a third brigade 
from Seepree, under Brigadier Smith. Orders 
were at the same time given for bringing up 
Major Orr’s column from tho south, and for 
joining it with Smith’s brigade somewhere on 
tho road to Gwalior; Colonel Maxwell, with 
the 6th Fusiliers and the 88th foot, was invited 
to advance from C.awnpore to Calpee; while 
Colonel Riddell was instructed to cross the 
Chumbul with his Etawah column. Rose did 
not know what might be the number of insur¬ 
gents against whom he would have to contend 
when he reached Gwalior, and on that account he 
called in reinforcements from various quarters. 


Pdahing on Ms two main brigades as rapidly 
as possible, Sir Hugh appeared in the vicinity of 
Gwalio? on the ninth day after leaving Calpee— 
allowing Ms troops no more rest by the way than 
was al^lutely needed. On the evening of tho 
IBth of June he was at Sepowlie, about ten miles 
from the Moorar cantonment; and by six o’clock 
on the following morning he reached the canton¬ 
ment itself. Sir Hugh galloped forward with his 
staff to a point about mhiway between the canton¬ 
ment and the city; and there began to reconnoitre 
the position taken up by the enemy. Gwalior is 
very remarkable as a military position, owing to 
tho relation which tho city bears to a strong and 
lofty hill-fort. ‘ The rock on which the hill-fort is 
situated,’ says Mr Thornton, ‘is completely i.solatcd; 
though seven hundred yards to the north is a 
conical hill .surmounted by a very remarkable 
building of stone; and on tho southeast, south, 
and southwest, arc similar hills, which form a sort 
of amphitheatre at the distance of from one to 
four miles. The sandstone of tho hill-fort is 
arranged in horizontal strata, and its face presents 
so steep a fracture .as to form a perpendicular 
precipice. Whore the rock was natur.ally less 
precipitous, it has been so scarped as to bo ren¬ 
dered perpendicular; and in some places tho 
upper part considerably overhangs tho lower. 
Tho greatest length of tho rock, which is from 
northeast to southwest, is a mile and a half; the 
greatest brcadtli three hundred yards. The height ' 
at the south end, where it is greatest, is 342 feet. 
On tho c<astorn face of tho rock, several colossal 
figures arc sculptured in bold relief. A rampart 
runs round the edge of the rock, conforming to tho 
outline of its summit; and as its height is uniform 
above the verge, its top has an irregular ajipear- 
ance. The entrance wiUiin the enclosure of the 
rampart Is towards the north cud of tho east side ; 
first, by means of a steep road, and higher up by 
steps cut in tho face of tiro rock, of such a size .and 
of so moderate a degree of acclivity that elephants 
easily make their way up. This huge staircase is 
lirotectcd on tho outer side by a high and mas.sivc 
stone-wall, and is swept by several traversing guns 
pointing down it: the passage up to the interior 
being through a succession of seven gates. Tho 
citadel is at tho northeastern extremity of the 
enclosure, and has a very striking appearance. 
Adjoining is a scries of six lofty round towers or 
bastions, connected by curtains of great height and 
thickness. There are within tho enclosure of tho 
rampart several spacious tanks, capable of supply¬ 
ing an adequate garrison ; though fifteen thousand 
men would be required fully to man tho defences.’ 
Tho town of Gwalior, it may suffice to state, was 
situated along tho eastern base of the rock. The 
Lashkar, or permanent camp of tho Maharajah, 
stretch out from the southwest end of the rock; 
whereas the Moorar, or cantonment of the old 
Gwalior Contingent, was on the opposite side of 
the town. 

Such was the place which Sir Hugh Rose found 
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it necessary to reconnoitre, preparatory to a riege. 
The hill-fort, the Lashkar, the Moorar, iJiiB dty, 
and the semicircular belt of hflls, all needed 
examination, sufficient at least to determine at 
what points the rebel army was distributed, and 
what defences had been thrown up. Ho found 
that only a few troops were in the city itself, the 
main body being placed in groups on and near 
the surrounding hills and cantonments. Rumour 
assigned to the rebels a force of seventeen thou¬ 
sand men in arms; but the means for testing the 
truth of this rumour were wanting. 

The examination made by Rose led him to a 
determination to attack the Moorar cantonment 
suddenly, before the other portions of the rebels 
could arrive from the more distant stations—to 
adopt, in fact, the Napoleon tactics, i)ossible only 
when rapid movements arc made. Brigadier 
.Smith wiis operating on the hills south of tlie 
town, as wo shall presently see; but Rose carried 
out his own portion of the attack independently. 
()nlei s wore at once given. The cavalry and guns 
were ])laeed on each flank; while the infantry, in 
two divisions, prepared to advance. The 86th 
lieaded the attack, as part of tho second brigade. 

sooner did tho enemy find themselves attacked, 
tiian they poured out a well-directed fire of 
musketry and field-guns; but this was speedily 
silenced, and tho rebels forced to make a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat. Many of them escaped into tho 
c.ily ovei' a stone-bridge, tho existence of which 
was not correctly known to Sir Hugh. Four 
pieces of ordnance were at tho same time dragged 
over the bridge to tho Lashkar camp—somewhat 
to the vexation of the British, who wished to 
seize them: the capture, however, was not long 
delayed. The main b(xly of rebels, after being 
driven through the whole length of the canton¬ 
ment, were chased over a wi<le expanse of country, 
Home terrible fighting occurred during this chase. 
At one spot a number of tho enemy had been 
driven into a fortified trench around a village, 
and here they maintained a desporato hand-to- 
hand straggle, until tho trench was nearly choked 
with dead and wounded bodies. It was while 
rushing on at tho head of a company of the 7lst 
Highlanders in this contest that Lieutenant Neave 
fell, mortally wounded. Tho rebels engaged in 
this struggle included several men of the Maha¬ 
rajah’s 1st regiment. A strong body of the 
enemy’s cavalry wore drawn up about half a mile 
from the bridge; but they did not venture forth ; 
and Sir Hugh encamped for the night in the 
Moorar cantonment. 

This, then, was the first scene in the conquest. 
Sir Hugh had obtained safe possession of tho 
cantonment of Moorar, and had conquered and 
expelled such of the insurgents as had taken up 
a position there. Nevertheless this was only a 
l)reliminary measure; for the- city and tho rock- 
fort were still in tho hands of the enemy. Either 
through want of means or want of foresight, the 
rebels had done httle to strengthen this fort; or, 


perchance, reposing on ihd idea that that 

ffimons fortress was hnpTeghtitde^^ ^ey deemed 
suoh a precaution unnecessary. Instead of attend¬ 
ing to that duty, they disposed their forces so as 
to guard the roads of approach from Indoorkee, 
Seepree, and other places; and it was in this field- 
service that the mail-clad Amazon, the Ranee of 
Jhansi, engaged. 

Wo must now trace the progress of Brigadier 
Smith, who had taken charge of tho operations 
from the south, and who would need to obtain 
command of the hills southward of tho city before 
ho could reach Gwalior itself. This active officer 
had to make a long march before ho could reach 
the scene of conflict. Ilis column—comprising a 
wing of the 8th Hussars, a wing of the Bombay 
Lancers, II.M. 95th foot, the 10th Native Bombay 
infantry, and a troop of Bombay horse- artillery— 
started from Seepree, and was joined, on the 15th 
of June, at Antree, by Major Orr with his men of 
tho Hyderabad Contingent. Setting out from that 
place, the brigadier, thus reinforced, arrived on 
tho 17th at Kotah-ke-serai, a place about eight 
miles from GwaUor, on the little river Oomr.ah. 
Hero was a small square fort, and also a native 
travellers’ bungalow (implied by tho words L;- 
gerai). As ho approached this place, the brigadier 
could see masses of the enemy’s cavalry and 
infantry in motion at tho base of some neighbour¬ 
ing hills—some of those already adverted to as 
forming a semicircular belt around tho southern 
half of Gwalior. These hills it was necessary for 
him to cross to get to the Lashkar eamj)ing-grouiid. 
Two companies of infantry, belonging to the loth 
and 95th regiments, were thrown across the river 
as skirmi-shers, with a squadron of Hussars as 
videttes; while tho rest of his column remained 
south of the rivor, to guard tho ford and tho fort. 
After a littlo skirmishing, some of his cavalry 
crossed tho river, and came under the fire of a 
battery until then unpcrcoived. Much sharp 
fighting ensued: the enemy having been permitted 
to retain their hold of the hills on one side of the 
river, in consequence of a movement made by 
Smith under false information. 'The road from 
Jhansi to Gwalior crosses the hills that lie south¬ 
ward of the Laslikav; and, before debouching 
from these hills, it runs for several hundred yards 
through a defile along which a canal had heen 
excavated ; tlic eastern embankment of this canal, 
twenty or twenty-five feet in height, supplied au 
excellent cover for Smith’s troops during their 
advance. It was while his column was thus 
marching through the defile, defended l>y three 
or four guns on a neighbouring hill, that the 
principal part of tho day’s fighting took idacc. 
When night came. Smith had secured tlio defile, 
the road, and the adjoining hills; while the enemy 
occupied tho hills on tho other side of the canal. 
Tho most distinguished person who fell in this 
day’s fighting was the Ranee of Jhansi—an Amazon 
to tho last. The account given of her death is 
simply as follows: ‘The Ranee, in trying to escape 
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over the canal which separated the cara|> from the 
Fhool Bagh parade, M with her hcoeej; and was 
cut down by a Hnssar; she still endeav^nred 
get over, when a ballet sh’ock her in the breast, 
and she fell tp rise no more.' The natives are.saki 
to have hastily burned her dead body, to save it 
from apprehended desferation by the Feringhees. 
During the night between the 17th and 18th, the 
enemy constructed a battery on one of their hills, 
from which they poured forth a well-directed fire, 
lessened in serious results by the greatness of the 


distitnoe. It was not witliout much dilRoulty and 
consfaiunt firing that the brigadier, during the 18th, 
becamo master of the hills, and drove away the 
enemy, who were led with nmeh miorgy by Tanteca 
Topee. 

While Brigadier Smith was thus closely engaged on 
the, southern hills, Sir Hugh Rose contented himself 
with maintaining his won position at the Moorar 
cantonment; he could not safely advance into the 
city until Smith had achieved his portion of the 
work. On the 18th, when the brigadier had 
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surmounted some of the southern hills, Sir Hugh, 
seeing that the enemy’s strong positions were on 
that side of the cily, joined him by a flank-move¬ 
ment of twelve jiiilcs—leaving only a sufficient 
number of troops to guard his camp at the Moorar. 
Bose bivouacked for the night in rear of Smith’s 
position, thus enabling both to act together on the 
morrow. The enemy still occu])ied some of the 
heights nearest to the city; and from these heights, 
as well as from the rock-fort, on the 19th, they 
poured out a fire of shot, shell, and shrapuoll. 
llosc, after narrowly examining the chief of the 
heights occupied by the enemy, resolve to capture 
it by storm. Two of the choice infantry regiments 
sent on in advance, ascended this height—the 71st 


on tlic right, the 8Ctli on the left; other regiments 
supported them; while the artillery was plied 
wherever the most cfleclivo result could be pro¬ 
duced. The scheme required that some of the 
guns should be taken across the canal, in ortlor to 
form a battery on one of-the hills; and the sappers 
executed this difficult work under a hot fire. The 
struggle was not a long one; the infantry ran 
intrepidly up to the enemy’s guns, and captured 
them. The height was now gained; and large 
masses of the enemy came full in view in the plain 
below. The rebels, losing heart at their failures, 
became panic-stricken when the height was taken; 
they began to flee in all directions. Then was the 
time for Rose’s cav.alry to vender useful service; 
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tho troopers scoured the plain iH' all, dired^^- or in'nor was 

cutting off the wretched fligititres in laj^^iOTitl^ Aeie tham Mag fWaS ^'ilfio^ the 

bers. By four o’clock in llie day, Rose ttrOfl ifiaater heights were gained, the rebds garo way on all 
of Gwalior, to tho inexpressible dbtonishment of sides. While Brigadier Smith advanced with 
tho enemy. There was scarcely any fighting in [ cavalry and artUlery to occupy the plain of tho 
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riiool Bagli, Sir Hugh pushed on to tho palace. 
V cry little opposition was encountered; few of 
the enemy being met with cither there or at 
tho Lashkar. After providing for the safety of 
tho palace, by posting Europeans and Bombay 
infantry .at the entrances, Sir llugh m.adc arrange¬ 
ments ibr the seonrity of the city. This ho found 
ci)ni])arativcly easy; for the regular inhabitants 
of tho place had good reason to wish for the 
suppression of the rebels, and gladly aided the 
conquerors in restoring order. 

Thus, on the night of the 19th, Sir Hugh Rose 
was rirtually conqueror, though not thoroughly. 
The seizure of palace, city, and cantonments did 

2 o 


not necessarily imply the seizure of the rock-fort, 
the Iwld fortress which for ages has rendered 
Gwalior so famous in India. In point of fari, the 
conquest of this fort was deferred until tho 20tli; 
Sir Hugh looked ujwn it as an easy acliicvenienf, 
because it became known that only a fee' natives 
remained within tho place. The conquest wiis 
not effected without causing tho doalli of a gallant 
officer—liieutenant Arthur Rose, of the 25th 
Bombay native infantry. As .soon as the city 
had Mtlcn into tho hands of tlic besiegers, the 
lieutenant was sent by the commanding-officer 
of his r<simcnt to guard the Jvotwallcc or police- 
station. A shot or two being unexpectedly 
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fired from the fort, Rose proposed to a brother- 
ofiiccr, Lieutenant Waller, the daring project of 
capturing it with the handful of men at their 
joint disposal—urging that, though the risk would 
1)0 great, the honour would be proportionally gi-cat 
if the attcmjit succeeded. Oft' they started, taking 
with them a blacksmith. This man, with his 
lusty arm and fiis heavy hammer, broke in the 
outermost or lowermost of the mjiiiy gates that 
guarded the ascent of the rock on which the fort 
■was situated; then another, and another, until all 
the six gales \voro broken into, and entered by 
the little l)and of assailants. It is hardly to bo 
expected, that if the gates were really strong and 
securely fastened, they could have been burst open 
in this way; but the confu.sion resulting from the 
fighting hii-d probably caused some of the defensive 
arr.angonicnts to be neglected. At various points 
on the ascent the assailants wore fired at by the 
few i-ebcls in the place; and nciir the top a des- 
])cratc hand-to-hand conflict took place, during 
which the numbers were thinned on both sides. 
While Rose was encouraging his men in their hot 
work, a musket was fired at him from behind a 
wall; and the bullet, striking him on the right of 
the s))inc, passed through his body. The man wdio 
had tired the fatal shot, a Bareilly mutineer, then 
rushed out, and cut him across the knee and the 
wrist with a sword. Waller cjimc up, and des¬ 
patched this fellow, hut too lato to save the life 
of his ])Oor friend llo.sc.'*^ 

iScveral days before the conquest of Gwalior w'as 
finally comjilctcd, arrangements were made for 
reinstating Scindia upon the tlironc from which 
he liad been so suddenly .and unexpectedly hurled. 
liTesjicctivo of the justice of Sciudia’s cause, Kir 
Robert Hamilton and Sir Hugh Rose wi.shcd him 
to return at once from Agra to Gwalior for another 
reason—to onaldo the British to judge who among 
ibe townsmen deserved puni.shmcut, and who were 
w'orlhy of forgivcncs.s. It was also very important 
to .shew that the government meant promptly and 
firmly to support so faithful a man, as an encour¬ 
agement to other native princes to maintain faidi 
with tlic British. Even before Rose had reached 
Gwalior, and when the result of the ap|)roaching 
battle could not in any degree be foreseen, Hamilton, 
as political rc.sidcnt at the court of Gwalior, sent 
a (lis|)atch to Kcindia at Agr.a, requesting him to 
move down at once to the C'humbul, that ho might 
be in readiness to present himself at Gwalior when¬ 
ever the proper time should arrive. Accordingly the 
temporarily dethroned Maharajah set out from Agra 
on the 13th of June with all his retinue, escorted 
by a party of Meade’s H orsc, and by some of his own 
ti-oopcrs who still remained faithful. lie reached 

+ Bripfatlier Stuart, when ho heard of the fatal termination of 
this bold and daring achicvouK*iit» issued the following genera! 
order: ‘ Brigadier Stuart has received with the deepest regret a 
report of the death of Lieutenant liose, 2.5th Bombay N! I., who 
was mortally wounded yesterday, on entering the fort of Gwalior, 
on duty witii his men. The brigadier feels assured that the whole 
hrigaitc unite with him in deploring the early death of this gallant 
oOu'er, whose many sterling qualities none who knew him could 
fail to appreciate.* 


Dholpore on the 15th, where he joined Colonel 
Riddell’s column. On the next ho faintly heard 
the roar of cannon at his capital, thirty-seven miles 
distant; and in the evening an express arrived 
from Sir Robert Hamilton, announcing the cap¬ 
ture of tlie cantonment—the first stage towards the 
capture of Gwalior itself. Crossing tho Chumbul, 
and mounting his horse, Scindia galloped oftj 
and rode all night, reaching Gwalior on the '17 th. 
During tho next three days, the presence and 
advice of the Maharajah were very valuable to the 
British authorities, contributing much towards 
tho final conquest. On tho 2()th, wlien all the 
fighting was well-nigh over, Scindia was restored 
to his throne with as much oriental pomp as 
could be commauded in the limited time: Rose, 
Hamilton, and all the chief military and civil 
oflioers, accompanying him in procession from tin' 
camp to tho palace. It was a good augury that 
the townsmen, who lined all the streets, seemed 
right glad to have him back again amongst them. 

■When Gwalior was fairly cleared of rebels, and 
Scindia reinstated as Maharajah, two official con¬ 
gratulatory documents were issued, one by Sir 
Colin Campbell, and the other by Viscount Canning 
—somewhat differing in character, but tending to 
tho same end. Sir Gulin congratnUitod Sir Hugh 
Rose on the successful resxilt of his rapid advance 
upon Owalioi’, and the restoration of Scindia. lie 
adverted to tlic.se as a happy termination of Rijsc's 
brilliant camjiaign in Central India—a campaign 
illustrated by many cngagomoiits in the open 
field; by the relief of Saiigor; by flie capture of 
Ratgurh, Shagurli, and Chendareo; by the mem¬ 
orable siege of Jliansi; by the fall of Caljiee; and 
lastly, by the re-occupation of Gwalior. While 
thanking Rose aud his troops heartily for tlusr 
glorious deeds. Sir Colin did not fail to notice two 
other generals who had shared in tho hot work of 
those regions. ‘It must not he forgotlcn that llin 
advance of the Central India Field-force rormed 
])art of a largo combination, aud was rendered 
possible by the movement of Major-general Roberts, 
of tlio Bombay army, into Raj]) 00 tana, on llie one 
side; and of Major-general Whitlock, of tho Madras 
army, on tho other; and by tho sup))ort they 
rcsiiectively gave to M.ajor-gencral Sir Hugh Rose 
as he moved onwards in obcdioucc to his instruc¬ 
tions.’ Viscount Canning’s proclamation was more 
formal, and was intended to meet the eye of Scindia 
quite as much as those of the gallaut troojis -wdio 
had just reinstated him; it had a political object, 
to encourage native pi-inces in a course of fidelity, 
by shewing that tho British government would aid 
in maintaining them on their thrones, just in 
proportion to their good faith.* 

* * Alldfuthadt June 24, 1858.>-Tho Kiffht Honourable the Govcv- 
nor-gonural has tho liijichcst gratification in announcing that the 
town and fort of Gwalior were conquered by Msijor-gunoral Sir 
Hugh Hose on tlio BHli in.stant, after a general action in which tho 
rebels, wiio had usurped the authority of Maharajah Scindia, 
totally defeated. On tho 20th of dune, tho Maharajah Scindia, 
attended by tlic govern or>goneral*s agent for Central India, and 
Sir Hugh ilose, and escort^ by British troops, was restored to tho 
palace of his ancestors, and was welcomed by his subjects with 
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Tho British had rc-conqucrcd every part of the 
city and neighbourhood of Gwalior, reinstated 
Scindia on his throne, wrought terrible execution 
on the insurgents, and compelled the main body 
to seek safety in flight. But tho questions then 
aro.se, in thi.s as in all previous instances—to what 
quarter had tho fugitives retreated, and what 
amount of mischief miglit they produce during 
and in consequence of their retreat ? It was soon 
ascertained that, while others had chosen a 
different route, tho main body had taken the road 
to Kurowlec. Hence it became an object with Sir 
Hugh to send off a force in pursuit, in the hope of 
so com])letcly cutting up the fugitives as to prevent 
them from reassembling as an organised army at 
any otlier s])ot.. He invited the co-operation of 
l’'rigadicr Showers from another quarter, but 
depended chiefly on tho exertions of a' flying 
column hastily made up, and jdacod under the 
command of Brigadier Napier. On the 2()th, 
within a few hour.s after the capture of Gwalior, 
Napier set forth; and the next few d.ays were 
marked by deeds of gallantry worthy of the name 
iie i>orc. The column consisted of a troop of horse- 
.irtilJcry, a troop of the 14tli Dragoons, a wing of 
the llydcriibad Oontingent eavalr}',and three troops 
of Me.ade’s llortsc—altogether about six hundred 
men, with six guns. Starling from tho Moorar 
cantonment, and ])assing from the Residency into 
tlic open country, Napier reached kSunnowlie, 
twenty-ftnir miles from Gwalioi-, by three o’clock 
llie ne.\t morning. (.)n ai)i)roaching .lowra Aliporc, 
a few hours afterwards, he descried the enemy in 
great force, with ncarlj' thirty guns. Not waiting 
to consider how sm.all liis numbers wore compared 
with those oppo.scd to him, Napier resolved to 
grapple with the enemy. He moved his column 
to the cover of a rising-ground which aftbrded 
ji-artiiil conecalnient; and linding the rebels dis- 
po.scd to move otf, he .‘it once attacked them, with 
a chivalrous daring worthy of all praise. The 
column galloped off to the right, towards the 
enemy’s guns, of which nine were grouiicil in and 
around a small tope of trees. O.aptaiii Lightfool’s 
horse-artillery galloped up to the front, poured in 
two rounds of shot at a distance of five hundred 
yards, limbered up, and dashed off to the enemy’s 
guns, even outstriiiping tho supporting cavalry; 
these guns, being found deserted by the enemy, wore 

every niuik of loj'ally and attachment. It ivafi on tho lot of .luno 
that tho rohcls, aided by the treachery of aomo of MaharajuU 
Seiiidia'8 troopa, ooized the capital of his iiijrhness's hinifdoni. 
and hojied to establish a new government under a pretender in Jii.s 
highnesa'.s territory. Eighteen days laid not elapsed before tlicy 
were compelled to evacuate tlie town and fort of Gwalior, and to 
ri'luiijuish tho authority which they had endeavoured to usurp. 
Tile iiromptitudo and sncccss witli which the strength of tiie 
Itritisli government has been put forth to the restoration of its 
faillifttl ally to the capital of his torritoiy, and tho continued 
presence of iiritisli troops at Gwalior to support his lngline.ss in Utc 
ro-establislimcnt of his administration, offer to all a convincing 
proof that tho llritish government ims tho will and tho power to 
iiefricnd those who, like Maharajah Scindia, do not shrink from 
tlioir obligation or besitato to avow their loyalty. Tlio Itiglit 
llonourable the Govomor-gcncr.al, in order to mark his apprecia* 
tion of the Miiharujah Scindia's friendsliip, and his gratification 
at tho re-cslablishment of his highness's authority in his ancestral 
dominians, is pleased to direct that a royal salute shall bo fired at 
every principal station in India.’ 


at once captured. Of fighting, there was really 
little in amount. Tho enemy, supposed to be at 
least ten times as numerous as Napier’s troops, .and 
supplied with formidable artillery, scarcely made 
a stand .at any point; tho necessity for flight from 
Gwalior had produced a .sort of panic, and Ih"}’ 
made but little rosi.stanco to Najucr. They r.an off 
in various directions, but chiefly towards the south. 
Their ha.ste was too groiit, and the pursuit too 
prompt, to enable them to save any of their guns; 
Napier seized them all, twcnl 3 '-fivo in number, 
together with numerous stands of arms. Ore.at as 
was this achievement, however, consiilcring the 
relative forces of the hclligorents, the result was 
hardly satisfactory in a ])olitic.al ])oint of view. 
The hope Avas not merely to recover Gwalior, but 
to crash the rebel forces. Gwalior, it is true, Av;ts 
taken, and artillery in much strength w.is rap¬ 
tured; still the main body of tlie rebels escaped 
from Rose at Gwalior on tho 191h, .and the same 
main body escaped from Napier at .lowra Aliporc 
on the 21st. Although they had icAv or no guns, 
they fled as an army and not as a rabble; they 
retained that sort of military organisation Avhii h 
might cniiblo them^o work mischief elsoAvhoic. 
Napier, Avisliing to prevent this as fai- as jios- 
sible, pursued them some distance; but as the 
rebels Avere Avonderfully quiclc in thcii' move¬ 
ments, they gradually increased tho distance 
between them and their pui'.suer, until at Icnglli 
Napier AViis thirty miles behind, lie then gave 
up a pimsuit Avhich Avas likelj' to he fruitless, ain' 
returned to OAvalior Avith the guii.s he had e.aptnred. 
It Avas aficrvvards made a subject for (picslion 
whether Rose should not have jdaced n, grcafci' 
force of light cavalry at Na]iior’s disjiosal; but 
there appc.ar.s much jirohahilily that, Avheii once iti 
flight, the rebels Avould hfive succeeded iu escaping, 
in this as in all similar instance.'!. 'I’liey had 
attained grc.at mastery iu the art of fleeing. 

Who was the Iciider of the, body of reliels 
adverted to in the iireecding par.agi’:iph Avas not 
clearly known; porliiips there av;is no recognised 
leader in the hasty lliglit. Another body, howcvci', 
e.stimatcfl at live or sL^ thousjind iu nnmher, 
folloAvcd tho orders of the indcfatigahlc Tanteea 
Topee; lie led tlicni Jioross tho Ohumhul, p:ist 
Shrec Muttra and Ilindoun, and made towarils 
.Icypoor—the chief city of tho jirhicipal .ainoiig the 
Rajpoot states. 8o f.ir as coukl ho ascertained, 
ho hoped to obtain the assistonce of insmgeiit 
chieftains iu that region, lie carried Avilh him 
the crown-jcAvels, and an immense amount of 
trc.asure, that had belonged to Scindia. 'I'iiere 
was a possibility that Tanteea Tojice, by hoii<ling 
a little to the north, would .'idv.'iuce to lihurfpore 
instc.ad ofJcypoor. Tho population of JJlnirtpore 
was -vvarlikc, and Tanteea Tojice eouhl imt outer 
within the earthen Avails if oj'iio.sed; hut it- Ava.s 
impossible at that time to I'ch' <m .any Iiody ol 
Rajpoot troops; and hence the British authorities 
watched with some anxiety tho progress of the 
rebel leader. 
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When, a few weeks earlier, Sir Hugh Rose 
had thanked his gallant troops after the capture 
of Calpcc, ho hoped to be able to retire to 
Roiubjiy, to recruit his shattered liealth after so 
much active service in hot weather. This hope 
was founded on what ai)pearcd to bo rational 
grounds. The last stronghold of tho enemy had 
fallen into his hands, with its guns, ammunition, 
and stores. Detached posts, it is true, might require 
to be carefully guarded; isolated bodies of rebels 
might need purauit and punishment; but there 
did not appear to bo any enterprise of such mag¬ 
nitude .and importance as to demand tho combined 
services of the different regiments in tho Central 
India Field-force. Therefore it was that, almost 
immediately after the fall of Calpee, Sir Hugh 
issued tho glowing address to his troops, already 
.adverted to. His hope of retirement, however, 
was for a time frustrated by tho defeat of 
Scindia by the rebels; but when he had retaken 
(Iwalior, and reinstated tho Maharajah upon 
tlie throne. Sir Hugh found himsdf enabled to 
lulfd his wish. Towards tho close of June he 
issued another address to his troops, in which 
he said; ‘ The major-general commanding being 
on the point of resigning tne command of tho 
Poon.ah division of tlio Bombay army,* on account 
of ill health, bids farewell to the Central India 
Field-force; and at the same time expresses tho 
pleasure he feels that ho comm.andcd them when 
they gained one more laurel at Gw.alior. Tho 
majer-geiieral witnessed with satisfaction how the 
troops and their g.allant comrades in arms—the 
Ra jpootiina brigade, under General Smith—stormed 
height after height, and gun .after gun, under the 
lire of a numerous field and siege artillery, taking 
fin.ally by assault two l8-pounders at Gwalior. 
Not a m.an in these force.s enjoyed his natural 
strength or healtli; and an Indian .sun, .and months 
of niarehing and broken rest, had told on the 
.strongest; but t)ie moment they were told to take 
Gwalior for,their Queen .and country, they thought 
of nothing but victory. They gained it, restoring 
England’s true .and brave ally to his throne; 
putting to complete roul^tho rebel army; killing 
numbers of them; .and taking from them in the 
field, exclusive of those in the fort, fifty-two pieces 
of artillcrj', all their stores and ammunition, .and 
capturing the city and fort of Gwalior, reckoned 
tho strongest in Indi.a. The major-general thanks 
sincerely Brigadicr-gcner.al Napier, C.B,, Brigadier 
Btuart, C.B.,t and Brigadier Smith, commanding 
brigades in the field, for the very ellicient and able 
assistance which they gave him, and to which he 


* The Central India Field*forcc war, a kind of ofikhoot from Iho 
rotmah division of the Bombay army. 

t lirigadicr Stcimrt, ivho had heon with Sir ITiiich Bone in the 
earlier seoiifs of the campaign, retired through ill health boforo 
thu opcrntiotiH at Gwalior bc^'an. Hia bi^udo passed to tho 
command of Napier. 


attributes the success of the day. IIo bids them 
and thoir brave soldiers once more a kind farewell. 
He cannot do so under better aspects tlian those of 
the victory of Gwalior.’ 

Every one admitted that Sir Hugh Rose had 
well earned a season of repose, after his five 
months of marching, fighting, besieging, and con¬ 
quering. It was on the 12th of J.anu.ary 1858 that 
lie took command of liis Central India Field-force 
at Schore. On the 23d he captured the town of 
Ratgurh; on tho 28th, defeated the enemy in the 
field ; and on the 30th^ captured the fort of Ratgurh. 
February came, and with it, the relief of Saugor 
and the capture of the fort of Garra Kotah. In 
March he forced the p.^ss of Mudenporc ; ciipturcd 
a series of strongholds which gav,p him command 
of Bundclcnnd; took and burned Churkarce; 
and odeupied Tal Bchut. In April ho defeated 
the rebel army of Tanteea Topee, near Jhaiisi; 
captured that city; and afterwards stormed and 
captured tho fort belonging to it. In May he took 
the fort of Koonch; then fought a severe halth! 
near Calpee; and ovoutually captured the fort at 
that pl.aco. Lastly, in Juno, as we have just seen, 
he thoroughly defeated the Gw.alior mutineer.-!, 
captured that important Mahratta city and fort, 
.and replaced Scindia on tho throne of his ancc.s- 
tors. Second to Havelock—.and it may he doul)ti'd 
whether even this exception should he made— 
there was no general engaged in the wai-s arising 
out of the mutiny, whose operations were so nume¬ 
rous and so uniformly successful .as those of Sir 
Hugh Rose. It must .at the same time he admitted 
that Havelock, from first to last, had far smaller 
forces .at his command. 

The Ccntr.al India Ficld-forco underwent a total 
break up aftfcr the capture of Gw.alior. The !)5lh 
regiment remained for a time within tlio rock-fort. 
Two of the Queen’s regiments of infantry, and one 
of the Bombay regimente, with (leUaelimcnts of 
c.av.alry .and artillery, occupied the Moorar e.anton- 
ment, until further directions could be received. 
At Jliau.si were st.ationcd tho 3d'Bomh.ay Euro¬ 
peans, tho 21th Bombay native infantry, with 
cavalry .and artillery. Brigadier Smith’s Rajpoo- 
taiia brigade, which had rfcndored such good service 
.at tho siege of Gwalior, was distributed into three 
portions—one remaining at Gwalior, and tho others 
going to Scepree and Goonah. All these troops 
absolutely needed rest. Wlnatcver exertions were 
necessary to check the career of tho fugitive rebels, 
were iutru.sted to troops from other quarters, espe¬ 
cially to General Roberts, who held command of 
all the available troops in Rajpootana. Nothing 
but dire necessity kept British soldiers in the ticlil 
under a midsummer sun in the plains of India. 
As to Sir Hugh Rose, a triumphant reception 
awaited him at Bombay; all ranks strove to 
render him honour, as one who had brought 
great renown to the Bombay army. 


s- - 



DAUiiriNo—Hill Smalumm in 

CHAPTEll XXXT. 

SfATU or AFFAIRS AT THE END OF lUNL 



)LTI10UG II the mihtaiy opera¬ 
tions conducted by Sii Hugh 
Hose and his heioic companions, 
.healing I el ition to the leconquest 
'of Gwalior, and the ic establish 
ment of Scindia on his Mahratta 
throne, wcie the most interesting 
cients in India during the month of 
June, the othci pi evinces also witnessed 
’ struggles and contests which equally 
need to be chronicled, seeing that they all 
-ontiibuted towards the one groat and earnestly 
it sued lesnlt—the pacification of the Anglo-Indian 
an])ire leiiiblc, it is true, were the labours of 
he gallant men who fought and marched against 
he icbels under the scoiching heat of an Indian 
■nn—heat which was that year evcessivo, even 
01 India itself; but such labours were necessary, 
nid weio borne with a deguce of cheerfulness 
vliich commands our adranation for the sterling 
fuahties of British troops. Sii Cohn Campbell 


yearned to place his hi ivt min nndoi sbide and 
at ust, until such timi is tin lains should hut 
cooled down the sumnici s ficiy tempeiatnic, 
he did so to such in estent as wis piacticable, 
but this extent wa not gieat Juno, as we shall 
sec, was a month of much figliliiK' in tlic le ions 
adjacent to the Ganges, the Jumna, the Chuuibul, 
and the Sonc 

Calcutta saw nothing of tho govcrnoi genei il 
during many months lie took up his abode <il 
Allahabid, filling tho ofheos not only of govciiioi 
general of tho whole of India, but spcci il govi i aoi 
of some ol those distinbcd legions wliieh lad it 
one time been cilled the Noithwest Tioviik cs and 
at anothci the Contial I’loviiiccs Ibis he had 
done in oidci that he might be ni mou < isy com 
munication with the coniraandei in chief, ind in 
moio prompt receipt of mtelligciicc fioni the van 
ous sfatiou.! and camjis iii Ondi, Jicli ii llohilciinit, 
the I>oab, Bundelcund, Caitril India, and Hs) 
pootaua How the weight ol responsibility pressed 
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on one who liatl to govern at such a time and 
in such a climate, few were aware ; he worked on, 
early and late, thinking only how best he could aet 
as llie Queen’s viceroy for India. Calcutta had 
not much more to do with Lord Canning’s pro¬ 
ceedings at that period, than the other presidential 
cities; for he had his stall’of government employes 
with' him at Allahabad. 

llcngal was nearly at peace in June; few 
troubles disturbed the cipiable flow of commerce 
and industry. One slight transaction of an opposite 
Iiind may, however, bo briefly noticed. A body of 
sailors sent from Calcutta had ah opportunity of 
bringing some rebels to an account, and defeating 
them in the wonted stylo. A naval brigade, under 
Captain Moore, was stationed in the district of 
Singbhoom, southwest of Calcutta, near the frontier 
between the Bengal and Madras iwesidenoies. The 
district comprised the four petty states of 8ing- 
bhoom, Colehan, Surakella, and Khursawa, each of 
which had its rajah or chieftain. The only town 
of any note in the district was Chyebassa; and 
here w'as the Company’s civil station. The Rajah 
of Hingbhoom, at the period now under notice, was 
endeavouring, like many otlier rajahs, to strengthen 
liimsclf by throwing off British supremacy. It 
hajipened, on the 9lh of the month, when the 
brigade was encamped at Ohuckerdorpore, but when 
some of the olHccrs had gone to Chyebassa, that the 
camp was snddeidy attacked by the rajah’s motley 
retinue of Kolc,s, a half-savage tribe armed with 
baltlc-axe.s, bows and arrow.s, spcais, and match¬ 
locks. They invested the camp on all sides, and 
made a very licrce .attack. The .seamen poured in 
a few shells among them, which threw them into 
much disoi-der. After this a party of thirty went 
out, and committed much havoc among them in a 
hand-to-hand contest. Captain Moncrieff tiien 
rode in from Chyebassa, with a cavalry escort, and 
at once engaged with the rebels. After five hours’ 
skirmishing, the mid-day sun exhausted alike 
Europeans and Kolcs; and nothing further occurred 
till the morning of the 10th. The rebels were so 
numerous that the brigade could only attack them 
on one side at once ; and thus it was not until the 
arrival of a hundred llamgurh troops and fifty 
Sikhs, at noon on the lUh,.that the rajali and his 
Kole.-s gave way—retreating to the jungles of 
rorahaul. 

In other parts of Bengal there were petty chiof- 
tains of like character, who were quite willing to 
set up as kings on their own account—regardless of 
treaties existing between them and the .Company, 
and actuated solely by the temptations afforded 
during a period of disorder. But the conditions 
were not favourable to them. The meek and 
cowardly Bengalees did not imitate the Hindu¬ 
stanis of the Boab and Oude; the hill-tribes were 
too few in number to bo formidable; and the 
steady arrival of British troops at Calcutta strength¬ 
ened the hands of the authorities in all the sur¬ 
rounding regions. Arrangements were gradually 
made for increasing the number of European 


troops at Calcutta, Dacca, Barrackpore, Berhain- 
pore, Hazarebagh, Jessore, and one or two other 
stations—so as to place the whole of Bengal more 
immediately under the eye of the military 
authorities. 

These defensive measures extended as far north 
as Daijefiling—one of those healthy and temperate 
hill-stations which have so often been adverted to 
in former chapters as important sanitaria for the 
English in India. Simla, Landour, Kussowlie, 
Subathoo, Mussouree, Dugshai, Almora, and Nynco 
Tal, are all of this character; and to these may be 
added Darjeeling. A patch of hill-country, contain¬ 
ing about three hundred square miles, and formerly 
belonging to the Rajah of Siklm, was obtained 
by the Company a few years ago, and Darjeeling 
established near its centre. The Himalayas bound 
it on the nortli, Nepaul on the west, Bhotan on 
the oast, and two of the Bengal districts on the 
south. The hills and valloys are beautiful, and the 
climate healthy. Darjeeling is more particularly 
mentioned in this place, because, about the date 
to which this chapter refers, public attention was 
called to a project for establishing a settlement 
called Hope Town, on the slopes of a hill near 
Darjeeling. This settlement was to be for inde¬ 
pendent emigrants, colonists, or settlers, from the 
plains, or even from Europe; who, it was ho])t'd, 
might bo tempted to that region by a fertile .soil 
and a magnificent climate, and thus gradually 
introduce English farming at the base of the 
Himalayas. A company or society purchased or 
leased about fourteen thousand acres of hill-land, 
in Darjeeling district, but not in immediate con¬ 
tiguity to Darjeeling town. It was announced 
that the locality contained clay for bricks, rubble 
for masonry, lime for mortar, timber for carpentry 
and for fuel, and all the essential requisites for 
building; water was abundant, from the mountain 
streams and springs; while peaceful natives in 
the neighbouring plains would be eager to obtain 
employment as artisans and labourer’s. The eleva¬ 
tion of the land, varying from three to six thou¬ 
sand feet, offered much facility of choice. As 
the government had commenced a road from 
Darjeeling and Hope Town to Caragola Ghat on 
the Ganges, there would be good markets for hill 
])roduce in many parts of Bengal—perhaps in 
Calcutta itself. When the project of this Hope- 
Town settlement was first formed in 185C, it was 
intended that the projectors should grant leases of 
small plots for farms or dwellings, for a fixed 
number of years, and at a rental so small as to 
attract settlers; while at the same time this rental 
should so far exceed what the speculators paid to 
the government as to enable them to construct a 
road, and build a schoolroom, church, library, and 
other component elements for a town. This, it may 
be observed, was only one among several colonis¬ 
ing projects brought before public notice in India. 
The land containing many magnificent tracts, and 
the climate presenting many varieties of tempera¬ 
ture, it has often been urged that that noble 
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country presents advantages for settlement which 
ought no longer to be overlooked. So long as the 
East India Company’s powbr existed, any colonis¬ 
ing schemes would necessarily prove almost 
abortive; but now that British India owns no 
other niler than the sovereign of England, there 
may in future years be an opening oftbred for the 
thorough examination and testing of this import¬ 
ant question, that its merits and demerits may 
bo fairly compared. Some of the advocates of 
colonisation have painted imaginary pictures so 
glowing ;is to represent India as the true Dorado 
or Golden Land of the widely spreading British 
empire; some of the opponents of colonisation, on 
the other hand, have asserted that British farmers 
could not live in India if they would, and would 
not if they could:—the future will strike out a 
practicable mean between these two extremes. 

The controversy concerning Indian heat, in 
reference to the wants and constitutions of English 
settlers, bore very closely on the subject of colonis¬ 
ation, and on the diftcrence between the hilly 
districts and the plains. In military matters, 
however, and in reference to the straggle actually- 
going on, all admitted that the summer of 1858 
had been more than usually fierce in its heat. A 
correspondent of one of the journals said: ‘ As if 
to try the endurance of Englishmen to the utmost, 
the season has been such as has not been known 
since 1833. Those who know Bengal will under¬ 
stand it when I say that on the 15th inst. one 
clergyman in Calcutta buried forty-eight English¬ 
men, chiefly sailoi-s. In one ship the captain, chief- 
mate, .and twenty-six men, had all apoplexy at 
once. Nine men from Fort-William were buried 
one morning from the same cause. Her Majesty’s 
19th, at Barrackpore, who are nearly all under 
cover, and who are most carefully looked after, 
have 2(K) men unfit for duty from immense lioils. 
Alt over the country jiaragraph after paragraph 
announces the dcatlis of so many men at such a 
place from apoplexy.’ The same writer mentions 
the case of a colonel who, just arrived with his 
regiment at Calcutta, and, unfamiliar with an 
Indian climate, marched off his men mth their 
stools on: in an hour afterwards he and his 
instructor in rifle-practice wore both dead from 
apoplexy. 

Before quitting Calcutta, it may be well to 
mention that the month of June was marked 
by an honourable and energetic movement for 
recording the services and cherishing the memory 
of Mr Venables, one of those civil servants of the 
Company who displayed an undaunted spirit, and 
considerable military talent, in times of great trial. 
It will bo remembered that, after many months 
of active service, both civil and military, Mr 
Venables was wounded at Azimghur on the 16th 
of April from the effects of this wound he soon 
afterwards sank—dying as ho had lived, a frank 
and gallant man. A committee was formed in 
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Calcutta to found, by individual subscriptions, 
some sort of memorial worthy of the man. Vis¬ 
count Canning took an early opportunity of joining 
in this manifestation; and in a letter to the com¬ 
mittee ho spoke of Mr Venables in the following 
terms; ‘It will be a satisfaction to mo to join 
in this good work, not only on account of the 
admiration which I feel for the high qualities 
which Mr Venables devotc<l to the public service, 
his intrepidity in the field, his energy and c.alm 
temper in upholding the civil authority, and his 
thoroughly just a])))reciation of the ])eo))lo and 
circum-stances with which he had to deal; but 
also, and especially, on account of circumstances 
attending the last service which Mr Venables 
rendered to his country. After the ca))turo of 
Lucknow, where he was attached to Brigadier 
General Franks’ column, Mr Venables c.ame to 
Allahabad. He was broken in he.altli and spirits, 
anxious for rest, and looking forward eagerly to 
his return to England, for which his preparations 
were made. At that time the appearance of 
.affairs near Azimghur was threatening; and I 
asked Mr Venables to forego his departure from 
India, and return to that district, with which he 
was intimately acquainted—there to assist in pre¬ 
serving order until danger should have p.assed aw.ay. 
He at once consented cheerfully; and that consent 
cost him his life. I am certain that the Gonrt 
of Directors, who are fully informed of jill parti¬ 
culars ofMrVenables’s great service.s .-ind untimely 
death, will be eager to mark, in such manner as 
shall seem best to them, their ai)prcciatiou of the 
character of this brave, self-denying English gentle¬ 
man ; and I am truly glad to have an opj)orl,unity 
of joining with his fellow-countrymen in Iinlia in 
testifying the sincere respect which I feel for his 
memory.’ 

Beyond the limits of Bengal, one of the many 
interesting questions that pressed upon public 
attention bore relation to I^cpaul and Jung 
Bahadoor. That gay, gorgeous^ .shrewd, and 
unscrupulous chieftain had gone back to his ewu 
country somewhat dissatisfied with his share in 
the Glide campaign, or with the advantages 
accruing from it. Queen Victoria had made him 
a Grand Cross of the .Bath—a gentle knight ‘ sans 
peur et sans veproclie,’ according to the origiiud 
moaning of that honourable distinction; but there 
were those who believed he would have beiter 
welcomed some more substantial recognition of his 
services, such as a fair slice out of the tcrritoi-y i l’ 
Oude. Some doubted his fidelity to the British 
•ausc, and among these were several of the leaders 
among the rebels. There came to light .a mo.st 
remarkable correspondence, shewing in what w.ay 
Jung Bahadoor was tempted to swerve from his 
allegiance, and in what way ho resisted the, 
temptation. Beveral letters were made public— 
by -what agency does not clearly apjiear addressed 
by the Begum of Oude and her adherents to the 
Nepaule.so chieftain. About the period to which 
this chapter relates, the rebel party at Lucknow 
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disseminated vumoure to the effect that Jung 
Bahadoor, after his return to Nepaul, had been 
•written to by the Begum, and that he had undei’- 
taken to throw in his lot with the ‘patriots’ of 
Oude. That the attempt was made is clear 
enough; but the nature of the response, so far as 
the publishoil corrospondenco revealed it, certainly 
does not seem to implicate him. One letter, 
apparently written about the end of May, was 
signed by Mahomed Surfraz Ali, who designated 
himself ambassador of the King of Oude. It began 
by expressing astonishment that Nepaul should 
have aided the infidel British, .after having in 
former days been in friendly alliance with Oude. 
‘ The chiefs of every tribe,’ it said, ‘ should fight 
for their religion as long as they live.’ Considering 
that the Oude royal family were Mohammedans, ami 
the Nopaulesc Hindoos, the ambas.sa(lor had some 
dilliculty in so framing his lcll.(>r as to prove that 
Jung Bahadoor ought to aid them rather than the 
English; and indeed his logic w.as somewhat lame. 
The ambassador staled tlmt bo was then writing 
at Toolseepore, whither he had been sent by the 
jiowerful Moulvie Ahmedoolah Shah, on the part 
of the King of Oude, to act as accredited agent 
or amba.ssador with the Nepaul authorities. Ho 
proceeded to stale that seven letters, in the Persian 
language, had been written by Mahomed Khiin 
Bahadoor, viceroy of Oude, to as many of the chief 
))crsonages in Oude—among others, to .lung 
Llahadoor himself; and that two letters, in the 
Jiindec Language, had been written under the .seal 
of the King of Oude, one .addi'cssed to the King of 
Nepaul, .and one to .lung Bahadoor. Mahomed 
Surfraz Ali .adiled : ‘Neither 1 nor the servants of 
our government .are acquainted with your titles, 
or those of yonr authorities, so wo c.amiot address 
you properly. I .am in hopes that you will .send me 
word how we should .address you; and jiray for¬ 
give any mistakes or omissions in this letter.’ He 
begged the favour of a letter, with the chieftain’s 
seal attached, for presentation to the court of Oude. 
The letter’s purporting to be’written by or for 
‘ Ramzan Ali Kh.an Mirza TJirjiz Kudr Bahadoor,’ 
King of Oude, assumed quite a regal stylo, and 
almost claimed the alliance of the Ncpanl Maha¬ 
rajah as a right, 'riic royal letter-writer made 
short work of the ■ causes of the mutiny; ‘ The 
British some time ago attempted to interfere with 
the faith of both tho- Hindoos .and the Moham¬ 
medans, by preparing cartridges with cows’ gre.ase 
for tlie Hindoos, and that of i)igs’ for the Moham¬ 
medans, and ordering them to bite them with 
their teeth. The sepoys refused, and were ordered 
by the British to be blown away from guns on 
tho parade-ground. This is tho cause of the war 
brc.aking out, and probably you are .ocqtiaiutcd 
with it. But 1 am ignorant as to how they 
managed to get your troops, which they brought 
down hero, and began to commit every sort of 
violence, and to pull do-«’n temjdos, mosques, 
imaumbarahs, and sacred places. You arc well 
aware of the treachery of the British; and it is 


proper you should preserve the standard of religion, 
and make the tree of friendship between you .and 
me fresh.’ Tlie re.al correspondents, in this 
exchange of letters, wore the Begtim of Oude .and 
Jung Bahadoor. Tho astute chieftain wrote a 
reply, couched in such terms as to suggest a prob¬ 
ability that the British resident ■ at Khatmandoo 
was at his elbow. One of his high-flown i>av.a- 
graplis ran thus: ‘ Since the star of faith and 
integrity, sincerity in words as W'oll as in .acts, .and 
wisdom and comprehension, of tho British, .aro 
shining as bright as the sun in every quarler of the 
globe, be assured tb.at my government will never 
disunite itself from the friciid.ship of the c.v.alted 
British government, or bo instigated to join with 
any monarch against it, be he as high .as heaven. 
AVhat grounds can wchave (hr connecting our.selves 
with the Hindoos .and Mobainmcd.ans of Jliii- 
dostan?’ And he ended with this bit of advice; 
‘As you li.avo sent me a friendly letter, let me 
persuade you, that if any por.son, Hindoo or 
Mohammed.an, who has not murdered a British 
lady or child, goes immediately to Mr Mont¬ 
gomery, the chief-commissioner of Lucknow, and 
surrenders his arms, and makes submission, ho will 
b(! permitted to retain his lionour, and his ci’iiiie 
will be pardoned. If you still be inclined to make 
war oil tlie Britisli, no raj.ali or king in the world 
will give you an asylum; and death will bo llio 
cud of it.’ This reply, siijiposing it to bo a spoii- 
taiioous expression of the re.al simtiments of .lung 
Bali.adoor, woulil have jiosscssed very high value ; 
but a large deduction must prob.ably be m.ailc bolli 
from the .spontaneity and the sincerity. 

It may perhaps be well to notii^c that the royal 
house of Oude was at discord witli itself in those 
day.s, and that the king’s name was used ‘as a 
tower of strength’ by intriguer.s who caved little 
for rightful ownei’ship. The real king—that is, 
the ox-kiiig—w.as at Calciitt.a, a jirisonev and a 
half-idiot, witli depravity enough to enjoy ]>lot.s, 
but not brains, to eicecuto tliein. Tho legitimato 
son and heir, so to siieak, was in Europe, where lie 
had lately buried bis grandmother the dowager- 
queen of Oude, and was spending his father’s 
money at a very rapid r.atc. The regal personages 
at Lucknow were tho Begum and her son. Tho 
Begum was one of the king’s m.any ladies; and 
her son was a weak-headed youth of thirteen years 
old—‘illegitimate,’ according to the assertions of 
the ‘legitimate’ son at that time in Europe. Tho 
exiled king and Ids two sous were, in reference to 
thc.se machinations at Lucknow, mere tools or 
pretences; the real mover was the clever and 
ambitions Begum. In Ncpanl, likewise, the real 
power was possessed, not by the maharajah, or 
sovereign, but by bis all-controlling, king-making 
subject, Jung Bahadoor. 

The proceedings of tho Oudian intriguers during 
the month of Juno will pmcntly bo noticed in 
other ways; but it will bo convenient first to 
attend to tho aifairs of Behar. 

In former chapters it has been narratedi in 
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suffident fulness for the purpose in view, bow the 
western provinces of Behar were tronbM by the 
Jugilispore and Dinapoor rebels, and with how 
many didicultics Sir Edward Lugard had to con¬ 
tend in bringing his ‘Azimghur Field-force’ to 
bear against them. TIio month of June oftered no 
exception to this state of things. Most liai-assing 
indeed were the labours which they brought upon 
him, testing his patience and perseverance more, 
pcrh.aps, than his military skill. Notwithstanding 
the numerous defo.ats which they had sutFcreil, 
these mutinied sepoys .and armed bndin.ashes were 
continually moving from place to place—giving 
evidence of their pro.senco by murder, plunder, and 
Imrning. The jungles around Jugdisporo .afforded 
m.any facilities for hiding and secret flight. f)no 
’of the nj.any •defeats inflicted by Sir Edward 
occurred on the 27lh of May. Immediately aftor- 
w.anls a body of .scvcr.al hundreds of those insnr- 
j.'cnts i.ssned from the o.astcrn jiortion of the jungle, 
and shewed themselves in their time character as 
inar.ander.s bent on mischief, r.athcr tlnin as soldiers 
lighting for a definite cause. On the SOtli they 
burned an indigo factory at Twining Gunge, a 
jilaec near Duinor.an; whilst on the same day 
anollier body julvanccd to the village of Rajporc, 
witliin eight miles of lJuxar, and murdered two 
natives in governnioiit service. From tlioiico lluy 
wandered, during the next four or live days, 
among the noigbbonring villages, working mischief 
at cveiy stop. In anything like a military sense, 
tliese bands of marauders were contemptible; but 
so numerous were the unemployed and half fed 
riillians in tlic disturbed districts, that there were 
always materials .at hand for swelling the numhers 
of these freebooting insurgents. J.ugard w.as coin- 
]iellcd to keep his troojis moving about, between 
Arrali and Buxar; while tlie authorities at 
Gliazcoporc .and Benares wore on the .alert to check 
any advance of the rebels towards those citips. 
Du the 2d of .Tunc he divided his force into two 
wings, .and established camps at Kcsliwa .and 
Dnlleepore, with a line of posts mvoss the jungle. 
On the next day he cut «a broad^ad through the 
jungle to connect the two camjis. Having thus 
coinjdetely hemmed a considerable body of the 
rebels within the southern end of the jungle, lie 
attacked them with bis whole force on the 4th, 
witli a very successful result—-so far as regarded 
the maiutcn.aneo of military su]>criority. The 
rebels attempted for a time to make a stand; but 
tlio loth and 84th foot, charging with tlie bayonet, 
defeated them with gi’eat slaughter. Here again, 
however, w.as the old story repeated; liis hope 
of capturiugthe main body of rebels w.as frustrated; 
they broke up into small bands, and fled in various 
directions. . 

Instead of describing numerous petty contests 
that occurred during the month, it may bo well to 
illustrate the pccnliar characteristics of the struggle 
by one particular instance, to shew timt the British 
troops in Behar had more certainty of bal’d work 
than chance of glory. During the first week in 


June, Sir Edward intrusted to Brigadier Douglas 
tho duty of intercepting a body of rebels from the 
Jngdispore district towards Buxar—a difficult duty, 
on account of the ingenuity of the rebels in eluding 
pursuit. Douglas started on tho 7th, taking with 
him Il.M. 84th fijot, a froop of the 4th Madras 
cavalry, three troops of the military train, and 
three guns of the royal horsc-.artillcry. On th.at 
and the two following days he marched to Buxar, 
by w.ay of Sliahponr and S.aumgunje. Between 
tho 10th and the 13lh he was busily engaged in the 
almost hopeless bask of catebing the rebels who 
were known to bo marching .ami marauding 
not far distant. Now ho would descry n. few 
hundred of tlicm in a tope of trees, and send his 
horse-artillery to dlsfierse them witli grape-shot; 
now he would cross tlic little river Siirronuddee, 
or tho KniTunmiissa, or hasten to the filieapoor 
Gliilt, in the hope of cutting off fugitives ; now 
1)0 would march through or near the villages of 
Gliamur, Cbaws.a, or Barrti, in search cither 
of rebels or of intelligence, llis sjiccess by no 
means repaid him for bis harassing exertions ; 
lie could seldom rely on information obtaineil 
eoncerning tlic movements of the rebels, and still 
more seldom could lie c.atcU the rebels tliein- 
selves. In his dispatch relating to these opera¬ 
tions, the brigadier said : ‘ Tliree men of the roy.al 
hor.se-artillcry died during the night from tlie 

effects of the sun, and one ni.an of the 84t1i. 

Tile heat during the operations was inteiiso, and 
the troops suffered iinich, jiartieulavly the 84tli 
rogimoiit, who have now been thirteen muntbs in 
the field. I consider this regiment at present to 
be quite unlit for active service ; the men have no 
jiositive disease, but they are so cxluausted that 
they can neither e.at nor sleoj).’ If lliey could 
have eiicountcreil the ciieiny, and tlioroiigbly v.an- 
quislied them in a regular battle, tho over-worked 
and beat-worn soldiers would have borne this .and 
more than this cheerfully; but^they had to deal 
with rebels who eluded their search in an extra¬ 
ordinary way. Sir Edward Lugard, in a dispatch 
written on tho 14tli, dated from his camp at 
Narainpoor, near Jngdispore, adverted to this sub¬ 
ject ill the following tci-ms : ‘ To shew tiic rapidity 
and secrecy with which the rebels conduct their 
movements, I beg to slate, that in order to ginard 
against tho return of any party from tho west 
tow.ards tho jungles, without my getting timely 
iutelligenco, so that 1 might intercept them, 1 
posted at lloop-Sangor-^a village thirteen miles 
to my southwest, on the track taken by the relicts 
in their flight—Captain Rattray, with his ISikli 
battalion. He again throw forward scouts sonio 
miles ill the same direction, and constantly Jiad 
parties patrolling in the different villages. But in 
spite of every precaution, tlie rebel force were at ^ 
Medneeporo, within four milo.s of him, before be 
could communicate with mo, and passed on 
towards the jungle the same night. Every 
endeavour to obtoin inforinatiou from the people 
of tho district has jiroved vain j scarcely ever has 
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any int«Uigence been given to n^ until the time hag 
passed when advantage oonld be taken of il* 

In reference to those Jngdispore reb^ it has 
been remarked that they were neither Sikhs fW)m 
the west, nor Foorbeahs from the east; but chiefly 
Bhojpoories of the Shahabad district, most of them 
born Ml Koer Singh’s own estates. Moreover, 
causes have been assigned for thinking that these, 
as well as other rebels, adhered most to those 
leaders who could treat them best, whether in 
pay or plunder, without much reference to their 
militaiy abilities. ‘The extraordinary variations 
ill the numbers of the insurgents may be partly 
.accounted for by variations in the readiness of pay. 
Kocr Singh, when he left Oude, had barely five 
hundred men in his train. As he marched, every 
straggling sepoy, every embarrassed scoundrel with 
a sword, enlisted in his service. By the time he 
reached Azimghur he had two thousand five 
hundred followers; most, but not all, well armed, 
'riie flight across the river dispersed them once 
more; and it was not till the check sustained 
l)v Il.M. S.'Sth that they thronged to him again. 
Apparently tho loaders are well aware of the 
advantage this peculiarity affords. Thus, after their 
defeat by Sir E. Lugard, tho great bulk of the 
Behar insurgents vanished; tho work was appar¬ 
ently coniidete, and the military ends of the cam¬ 
paign to all appearance accomjdished. The loaders, 
liowevor, remained in tho jungle, and in five days 
their followers wore round them agtiin; they had 
glided back in twos and throes, by paths on which 
no European would be met.’ 

After many weeks of fatiguing duty in this 
region, Sir Edward Lugard, worn with heat .and 
sickness, resigned the command about the end of 
June; handing over to Colonel Douglas the oflicc 
of chasing the Jugdisporo rebels from place to 
])lace. Nor was it in that particular locality alone 
that this duty had to bo fulflllod. Uinmor Singh, 
equalling his decoded brother in activity, was no 
sooner defeated in one place than he made his 
ajipearance in‘another, carrying discord into vil¬ 
lages where Ids presence w.as as little desired by 
natives as by Europeans. While Colonel Douglas 
w.as on bis Way towards the scene of his now com¬ 
mand, news reached him .that the English at 
Gayah had been driven into intrenchments by a 
party of a hundred and fifty rebel prisoners, who 
h.ad been set at liberty by tho native police 
employed to watch them, and were speedily joined 
by the jail convicts; all—prisoners, police, and 
convicts—became suddenly ‘ patriots,’ and shewed 
their patriotism by threatening all tho officials at 
the station. This is believed to have been done by 
some connivance with Ummer Singh. The Euro- 
pc.ans at Gayah wore thrown into a great ferment 
by this visitation; the few troops present were 
withdrawn into the intrenchment, as were likewise 
the civilians, ladies, and children. No immediate 
attack followed; but the incident furnished one 
among many proofs that the native police were, 
in most of the Bengal and Hindostan provinces, a 


Muroe of more danger than protection to the 
Biitish-^xeept the Sikh police, who almost 
uniformly behaved well. 

The transactions in Oude, during the month of 
June, told of rebels defeated but not disbanded, 
weakened but not captured. There were m.any 
leaders, and these required to be narrowly 
watched. • 

One of tho first cares of the authorities was to 
place the important city of Lucknow in such a 
state of defence as to render it safe from attacks 
within and without. Various military works were 
planned by Colonel Napier, and were executed by- 
Major Crommelin after Napier’s departure. From 
the vast extent of Lucknow, and the absence of 
any very prominent features of the ground, it 
was a difficult city to defend except by a large' 
body of troops. Tho point which gJivc tho nearest 
appi’o.ach to a command over the city was the old 
fort or Muchee’Bliowan, near which was the great 
Einanharra, capable of sheltering a barge number 
of troops. It was decided to select several spots 
as military posts, to clciir tho ground round tliose 
spots, and to open streets or roads of communica¬ 
tion from i>ost to post. The Muchec Bhowau was 
selected as the chief of these posts; a second was 
near tho iron bridge leading over the Goonitcc to 
the Fyiahad road; a thii'd was on the site of tin* 
Residency, now a heap of ruins; a fourth w.as at 
tho Moosa Bagh. All suburbs and buildings lying 
on the biinks of tho river, likely to intercept tho 
free march of troops from the Muchcc Bhowan to 
the Moosa B.agli, were ordered to ho swopt aw.ay. 
Large masses of houses wore also removed, to form 
good military roads from tho Muchce Bhowan to 
the Char Bagh, the Moosa Bagh, the stone bridge, 
the iron bridge, and tho old cantonment. The 
v.ost i‘.ango of palaces, such as the Fnreed Buksli, 
the Cliuttur Munzil, tho Kaiser B.agh, <Src., were 
converted temporarily into barracks, and all the 
streets and buildings near them either pulled 
down or thrown open. The Martiuierc, ilie l)il 
Kooshn, and Bmks’s house, were formed into 
military posts o*ho eastern side of the city. The 
two extremes of those posts, from northwest to 
southeast,were not far short of seven miles asunder; 
they would require a considerable number of 
troops for their occupancy .and defence; hut under 
any circumstances such would be required in the 
great capital of Oudo for a long period to come. 

The Alum Bagh continued to be maintained, as 
an important and useful station on the road from 
Lucknow to Cawnpore. It was destined to live 
in history as a place which Sir James Oulram 
had defended for nearly four months against 
armed forces estimated at little short of a 
Imndred thousand men. It was not origin.ally 
a fort, only a palace in tho midst of a walled 
garden; but it presented facilities for being 
made into useful shelter for troojw. Another 
place, the bridge of Bnnnee, over the river Syo, 
was also carefully maintained as an important 
military post between Iiucknow and Cawnpore. 
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During the latter part of May^ibeSlngUBh tanopa 
employed ■with Sir Hope Grant in various «5tpe- 
ditious against the enemy suffered severely from 
the heat; and it was found necessary to give the 
38th regiment a temporary sojourn in the Eman- 
harra at Lucknow, supplying their place by the 63d. 
On the 3d of June the Bunnee force moved out, 
to disperse a body of rebels who had posted them¬ 
selves near Pooroa. There was another duty of 
a singular kind intrusted to these troops. The 
llajah of KupoorthuUy, a Bikh chieftain, who had 
rendered valuable services to the government in 
time of need, received as a reward an extensive 
jaghire or domain in Oude. In order that he 
• might defend both himself and British interests 
in that domain, he was assisted in intrenching 
himself, and was supplied with guns, mortars, 
and ammunition; this was irrespective of his 
own force of four thousand Sikh troops. 

Shortly after the opening of the month, rumours 
reached the authorities at Lucknow that a body 
of relicls, estimated at seventeen or eiglileeu thou¬ 
sand, had crossed the Gogra, and taken uj) a 
])osition at Itamnuggur Dhumaree, under the 
orders of Gorhuccus Singh. The correctness of 
this report was not certain—nor of others that 
W.tdhoo Singh was at the head of five thousand 
rebels at Ooosaengunjo, Beiieo Madhoo with a 
small number in the Poorwah district, and Dunkha 
Sh.nh -with a Larger force near Chinhut. Still, 
though these numbers were probably exaggerated 
by alaruiiste, it was not considered prudent to 
leave the northeast region of Oude unprotected. 
Acoordiugl)', a movable column was organised, to 
proceed towards Fyzab.ad. 

Bir Hope Grant, intrusted at that time with the 
conduct of military afliiirs in Oude, iiimself con¬ 
ducted an expedition towai’ds the districts just 
adverted to. A little before midnight on the 12th 
of J line, acting on infonmation which had reached 
him, he marched from Lucknow to Chinhut, and 
thence towards Nawabgungc, on the Pyrnbad road. 
Ills force consisted of the 2d and 3d battalions of 
tbe Iliflo Bi'ig.adc, the 5th Puujaib Kiile.s, a detach¬ 
ment of Engineers and Sappers, the 7th Hussars, 
two squadrons of the 2d Dragoon Guards, llodson’s 
Horse, a squadron of the first Sikh cavaliy, a troop 
of mounted police, a troop of horse-artillery, and 
two light field-batteries. Leaving a garrison column 
at Chinhut, under Colonel Purnell, and intrusting 
the same officer with the temporary charge of the 
baggage and supplies belonging to the column, Sir 
Hope resumed his march during the night towards 
Nawahgunge, where sixteen thousand rebels had 
assembled, witli several guns. By daylight on the 
following morning he crossed the Beti Nuddeo at 
Quadrigunje, by means of a ford. He had pur¬ 
posely adopted this route instead of advancing to 
the bridge on the Pyzabad road; in order that, 
after crossing the nullah, ho might get between 
the enemy and a largo jungle. As a strong force 
of rebels defended the ford, a sharp artillery- 
fire, kept up by Mackinnon’s horse-artillery and 


JoliBfftt't bM!t«iy, was necessaiyto eifret this pass¬ 
age. Having surmounted this obstacle, Sir Hope, 
approaohing nearer to Nawabgunge, got into the 
jungle district. Here the rebels made an attempt to 
surround him on all sides, and pick off his men by 
repeated volleys of musketry. The general speedily 
changed the aspect of affairs, lie sent a troop 
of horse-artillery to the front; Johnson’s battery 
and two squadrons of horse were sent to defend 
the left; while a larger body confronted the 
rebels on the right—where the enemy appa¬ 
rently expected to find and to capture Sir Hope’s 
baggage. The straggle was very fierce, and tlie 
slaughter of the rebels coiLsidcrable; the enemy, 
fanatical as well as numerous, gave exercise for 
all Grant’s boldness and sagacity in contending 
with them. Tlie victory was complete—and 
yet it was indefinite; for the rebels, as usual, 
escaped, to renew their mischief at some other 
time and place. Nearly six hundred of their 
number were slain; the wounded were much 
more numerous. Hope Grant’s list of killed and 
wounded numbered about a hundred. Many of 
the rebels were Qhay.cos or Mohammedan fanatics, 
far more difficult to deal with than tho mutinied 
sepoys. Adverting to some of the operations on 
tho right flank. Grant said in his di.spateh; ‘ On 
arriving at this point, I found that a large number 
of Ghazees, wilh two guns, had come out on the 
open plain, and attacked llodsou’s Horse. 1 
immediately ordered up the other four guns under 
thb command of Lieutenant Percival, and two 
squadrons of the 7th Hussars under Major Sir 
\V. Bussell, and opened grape upon them within 
three or four hundred yards with terrible oifoct. 
But tho tauatics made the most determined resist¬ 
ance ; and two men in the midst of a shower of 
grape brought forward two green standards, which 
they planted in tho ground beside their guns, and 
r.allied their men. Captain Atherley’s two com¬ 
panies of the 3d battalion Iliflo Brigade at this 
moment advanced to the attack, which obliged the 
rebels to move off. The cavalry then got between 
them and tho guns; and tho 7th Hussars, led 
gallantly by Sir W. Russell, supported by llodson’s 
Horse under Major Daly, swept through them— 
killing every man.’ .Whatever may have been tlie 
caasos, proximate or remote, of tho mutiny, it is 
quite evident that sucli Mussulman fanatics as 
these, with their green flag of rebellion and thcii- 
cries of ‘ Dcoii! doeii!’ had been worked up, or had 
worked themselves up, to something like a sincere 
belief that they were fighting for their religion. 

The chief body of rebels, as has just been stated, 
succeeded in escaping from Nawabgunge after the 
battle. They fled chiefly to Ramuuggur and 
Mahadeo on tho banks of the Gogra, and to ^ 
Bhitowlie at the junction of that river with tlie, 
Chowka—^with the apparent and probable inten¬ 
tion of throwing up earthworks for the defence of 
those positions. 

Just about the time wlien Sir Hope Grant 
defeated these Nawabgunge rebels—supposed to 
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have been headed by the Begum of Oudo and 
her paramour Mummoo Khan—the career of 
the energetic Moulvie was suddenly Cut short 
at another. This remarkable man, Moulvie 
Ahmcdiillah Shah, died as he had long lived, 


struggling against the Feringhces and all who 
supported them. On the 15th of June, after 
having been driven from place to jdace by the 
various British columns and detachments, he 
arrived from Mohumdee at Powayne, a town 



Principal Street in Lucknow. 


about sixteen miles northeast of Shahjehanpoor. by the government to whoever could c.npturo the 
He had with him a considerable body of horse, Moulvie; and although some doubt was expriissed 
and some guns. The Rajah of Powayne, named whether this was intended to apply as well to the 
Jnggernath Singh, having incurred the displeasure bleeding eorfise as to the living man, the reward 
of the Motilvic'hy sheltering two native servants of was paid to the Powayne chieftain, 
the Company, was attacked by him. Juggernath It was nnquoitionably a great gain to the 

Singh, and his two brothers Buldeo Singh and British to know that the Moulvie was really 
Koimil Singh, went out to confront the Moulvie removed from the field of strife. As to the 
as best they could. A skirmish ensued, which Begum, she still remained unsubdued, moving 
lasted three hours. The inok notable result was from place to place according as she could gather 
the death of the Moulvie; he received a shot, and a large body of adherents around her. It was 
fell; his head was at once severed; and the Rajah about the second week iu June, so far as is ren- 
sent the head and trunk to Shahjehanpoor, to bo dered apparent by the coiTcspondence, that she 
delivered to Mr Gilbert Money, the commissioner, received Jung Bahadoor’s very decisive rejection 
Glad as the British may have been to get rid of a of the appeal made by her for his alliance, lately 
formidable enemy, it is doubtful whether Mr Money adverted to; and as she lost nearly at the s.ame 
received the bleeding gift with ranch gratification, time her able coadjutor the Moulvie, her pros[)ccts 
The Rajah of Powayne, however, had long been an became more gloomy. Of Nona Sahib, httle more 
object of suspicion, on account of his unfeeling could be said than that he was true to his character 
conduct towards soipc of the poor fugitives in the —a coward in all things. Where he was at any 
early days of the Revolt; and as the Briti.sh cause particular time, the British seldom certainly knew: 
was now obviously the winning cause, ho was he had not the courage of the Moulvie, or the 
anxious, by his alacrity in dealing with the dead Bc^um, or the Ranee. 

body of the Moulvie, to win fiivour witli the In connection rather with the province of 

authorities. A veiy large reward had been oiTcred Goruckpore than with that of Oudo, though 
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nearly on tho boundivry-lino between the two, 
must bo mentioned two encounters in whieh.the 
naval brigade honourably distinguished itself. The 
Shannotis seamen, it will be remembered, supplied 
a naval brigade under the lamented Captain Sir 
William Peel, for service in Oude; but there was 
.aho another brigade furnished by the Pearl, of 
which Captain Sntheby was commander. During 
May and Juno, this brigade was assoeiated with 
certain troops and marines in the maintenance of 
order on tho Gomckpore frontier of Oude. While 
on detached service. Major Cox and Lieutenant 
Tumour came in contact with the enemy on the 
:)th of June. The lieutenant had under him two 
12 ]ionndcr howitzers, a 24-poundcr rocket-tube, 
and .about fifty seamen of tho Pemi's crew ; Lieu- 
ten.ant Pym had the control of about twenty 
marines from the same ship; while M.ajor Cox, 
who commanded tho whole detachment, had 
under him a small military'forco comjnising two 
hundred men of the l.lth light infantry, two trooi)S 
of Madras cavalry, two troops of liciigal cav.alry, 
and twenty Sikhs. It wiis altogether a singular 
medley of combatiints. Having heard that 
Mahomed Hussein was occupying the neighbouring 
village of Amorha or Amor.ali* in great force. 
Major Cox resolved to .attack him. Ho divi<le(l 
his detachment into two ji.art.s, one headed by 
himself, and the other by Major Richardson. 
Tlio seamen and marines were attached to 
llich.ardson’s party. Starting at two o’clock in 
the morning, they marched along tho road lead¬ 
ing through the vill.age. When within a mile of 
Amorah, they I'cceivod a heavy fire from the rebel 
skii'mishers; these wore immediately .attacked and 
driven in by Pym and the m.arincs; while tho 
guns threw shot .and shell on the m.ain body. 
Aticnipting to retreat on tho other ilank, Cox 
nu t and frustrated them ; .and tho result of tho 
skirmisli was a decisive ai)andonuient of the vil¬ 
lage by tho rehcLs. Nine days-afterwards another 
force, similar in constitution but larger in numbers, 
compriHing in its n.aval clement about a hundred 
and ten se.amen, set out from Captanguujo to make 
another attack on Mahomed Hussein, who was 
])ostcd with four thous.and rebels at Hurreah, about 
eight miles off. On api>roaching near Hurreah, the 
enemy’s skirmishcr-s were descried thrown across 
tho river Cogr.a, screened in thick bamboo jnnglc.s, 
villages, topes of trees, and a dry nullah. British 
skirmishers were quickly sent on ahead, drove in 
the ciiem)', .and waded the river after them up to 
their waists; the guns followed, and the enemy 
were driven from tope to tope, and from every 
])lacc of concealment, and chased for four miles. 
Tho heat was tremendous; insomuch that seven 
hours’ marching, fighting, and pursuing nearly 
knocked up oflBcers and men. Mahomed Hnssein, 
however, w.os severely defeated, and this was 
deemed a sufficient reward for all the fatigues 
and privations. Tho Pearts naval brig.ade counted 
this as the tenth time in which it had been in 
action in nine months. 


It may be hero mentioned that an endeavour 
was m.adc, towards the end of June, to estimate 
the number of thalookdars and other petty chicft.ains 
W’ho were in arms against the British in tho j)ro- 
vince of Oude; together with tho amount of force 
at their disposal. The estimate was not wholly 
reliable, for the means of obtaining correct inform¬ 
ation were very deficient. The list published in 
some’of the Bombay ncwspajairs, professing to 
be tho nearest attainable appro,ach to the truth, 
included tho maincs of about thirty-five ‘ th.alook- 
dars,’ ‘r.ajahs,’ and ‘ chuckladars,’ holding among 
them .about twenty-five mud-forts, with nc.arly a 
hundred guns, .and forty thousand armed rchainci-s. 
Tho chief items in this curious list were—‘The 
throe chuckladars Mahomed Hussein, Mchndcu 
Hussein, and Shaik P.adil Im.am, have twenty- 
three guns and ten thous.and men massed about 
Sultanporc; some occupying Saloun, ten kos from 
Roy Bareilly’—‘At Nain, within nine kos of Roy 
Bareilly, four th,alookdar.s, named Juggcrnalii 
Buksh, Bugwan Buksh, Bussunth 8ingh, and 
Jnggernath (?), have coUcctcd eight guns and six 
thousiind men’—‘ Banic Madhao, thalookd.ar; .at 
Sukerporo, a strong fort surromided by jungle, a 
few kos from Roy Bareilly; nineteen guns an<l 
eight thous.and men’—‘Ra,jah All Buksh Khan, 
at Moham, a small fort twenty-five kos ca.st of 
Lucknow; five guns and fifteen hundred men.’ 
Most of tho rebel gathoring-s here adverted to 
wore in the region around Roy Bareilly, southeast 
of Lucknow. 

But I)of.withstanding these high-sounding n.aincs 
and foi'uiidablo numbers, tho cause of regular 
government in Oude was gr.adually advancing. 
'J’hc rebels could no longer endanger; they could 
only annoy. Mr Montgomery, .at Lucknow, 
intrusted with barge powers by tho governor- 
general, was gr.adually feeling his w.ay. AVhdc 
(Jrommcliu took charge of the immediate defence 
of th.at city, .anil Hope Grant was grappling with 
tho rebels in tho open field,* Montgomery was 
employed in re-establishing the ne^Aork of juilici.al 
ami revenue orgiinisation, .as favonr.able o[)])ortu- 
nities arose. The Rajah of Kapoorthully, lately 
adverted to, undertook tho defence of tlio region 
between the Bunnee and Cawnporc; while Hope 
Grant kept a vigil.ant’cye on the centre of Oude. TJie 
.astute and doul)lc-dcaling Maun Singh w.as pbaeed 
in a singular position. He was distrusted by both 
parties, bccanso ho would not openly side with one 
against the other. As the chieftain of Shahgun je, 
on the river Gogr.a, very near the eastern frontier 
of Oude, he would bo formidable either as a friend 
or a foe. He had a fort, guns, and men .at his 
command. There could be no question that for 
thirteen months he had been watching the progress 
of events, to. determine in which Ralance to throw • 
his sword; and it was equally evident that he was* 
gradually recognising more and more the value of 
English friendship—as a consequence, ho was 
bitterly disliked by the rebel leaders. Taking a 
view of tho state of Oudo generally during June, 
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it is necessary to make a distinction between the 
earlier and the later days of the month. The 
former was much less favourable than the latter. 
It could not truthfully be said that the pacification 
proceeded rapidly. Injury was wrought by the 
party-tactics concerning the famous proclamation 
penned by Viscount Canning and condemned by 
the Karl of Ellcnborough, The violent discussions 
arising out of that collision of opinion could not be 
wholly concealed from the natives of India. It 
cannot be doubted that many of the reckless and 
unscrupulous speeches made in the British parlia¬ 
ment became known to, and cherished by, the 
insurgent chieftains. When a halo of suffering 
virtue was thrown around the Oudian royal family, 
and when the Queen of England’s viceroy in India 
was spoken of almost as a murderer and robber, 
(he power of the government became necessarily 
shaken, and the difficulties of pacification increased. 
Tlie proclamation was modified; nay, Mr Mont¬ 
gomery received discretionary powers to determine 
whether, and when, and where there should bo 
a ])Toclamation at all—^thc governor-general wisely 
leaving it to his sagacity to be guided by the 
circumstance of time and place. At the beginning 
of June little had been effected towards winning 
file submission of the malcontent thalookdars and 
chuckladars; the hopes of successful rebellion had 
not been sufficiently damped. Nevertheless, as the 
month advanced, and when the Monlvie was dead 
atid the (Iwalior rebels beaten, the Oudian land¬ 
owners, by ones and twos, began to look out for a 
compromise, which might enable them safely to 
abandon a losing cause. One of tlic most embar¬ 
rassing difficulties perhaps was this—that the 
rebel leaders made instant war against any tbalook- 
dars or chuckladars who gave in their submission 
to the British government under the modified pro¬ 
clamation—^thereby deterring the more timid land- 
owners from the adoption of this course. Maun 
Singh himself was besieged by an insurgent force; 
but his means yf resistance were considerable. 

One of the evidences afforded that the pacifica¬ 
tion of Oude was considered to bo gradually 
approaching, was the disbandment of the corps 
of Volunteer Cavalry, which was composed almost 
wliolly of officers and gentlemen, and which had 
rendered such eminent services at a time when 
Euro|)ean troops were doubly precious from their 
extreme rarity. In a notification issued at Calcutto, 
Viscount Canning, after mentioning some of the 
arrangements connected with the disbanding, thus 
si'oke of the services of the corps; ‘The Volunteer 
Cavalry took a prominent part in all the successes 
which marked the advance of the late Major- 
general Sir Henry Havelock from Allahabad to 
Lucknow; and on every occasion of its employ- 
,meut against the rebels—whether on* the advance 
to Lucknow, or as part of the force with which 
Major-general Sir James Outram held Alum Bagh 
—this corps has greatly distinguished itself by its 
gallantry in action, and by its fortitude and 
endurance under great exposure and fatigue. The 


governor-general offers to Major Barrow, who ably 
commanded the Volunteer Cavalry, and boldly led 
them in all the operations in which they were 
engaged, his most cordial acknowledgments for his 
very valuable services : and to Captain Lynch, and 
all the officers and men who composed this corps, 
his lordship tenders his best thanks for the 
eminent good conduct and exemplary courage 
which they displaj'ed during the whole time that 
the corps w.as embodied.’ The farewell' of Kir 
James Outram was more hearty, because less 
official.* 

Directing our attention next to the Doab and 
Rohilcund, it becomes at once apparent that organ¬ 
isation and systematic government made great 
advances diiring the month of June. The Doab 
no longer contained any large body of armed 
rebels. There were numerous smaller ban(js, but 
these bands chiefly matle use of the Doab as a 
route of passage. The hopes of the rebel leaders 
were directed mainly towards two regions—Oudo, 
on the north of the Ganges; and Central India, 
on the south of the Jumna, According as the 
fortunes of war (or rather depredation) tended in 
the one direction or the other, so did groups of 
armed insurgents cross, or attempt to cross, thoso 
rivers by means of the ghfits or femes. If the 
chances for rebel success appeared stronger at 
Lucknow or Fy/abad, Bareilly or Shabjebanpoor, 

• this current tended northward, or rather north¬ 
eastward: if Calpeo or Jhansi, Gwalior or .ley- 
poor, excited the hopes of the insurgents, the 
current took an 02 )posito direction. The Doab, in 
either case, was regarded rather as a lino of tran.'iit 
than as a field of contest. Sir Colin Campbell, 
well acquainted with this fact, devoted a iiortion 
of his attention to the ghats on the two great 
rivers. It became very important to cheek if 
possible the marching and counterinai’ching of the 
rebels across the Doab ; and several columns and 
detachments of troops were engaged in this duty 
during the mouth now under notice. The succe.ss 
of the few actual encounters depended very much 
on the course of events in Keindia’s dominions, 
narrated in the last chapter. When Gwalior fell 
into the hands of Tanteea Topee and his associato.s, 
all the turbulent chieftains in the surrounding 
districts displayed an aud.acity and hopefulness 
which they had not exhibited during the preced¬ 
ing month ; but when Sir Hugh Rose reconquered 
that city, and rcjdaced Scindia on his throne, 
timidity succeeded to audacity, misgiving to 
hopefulness. 

*■ 'My i>ear BARuow-Woare about to separate, perhaps for 
ever; but, believe uic, I shall ever retain you in affectionate 
remembrance, and ever speak with tliat intonso admiration which 
1 feel for tho glorious voluntc<»'s whom you have commanded 
with such distinction. It would afford me much pleasure to 
shake every one of them by the hand, and tell them liow warmly 
1 feel towards them. But this is impossible; my pressing duties 
will not allow me even to write a few farewell lines to each of 
your offloers : but I trust to your communicating to them individ¬ 
ually my affectionate adieu and stneerest wishes for their pros¬ 
perity. May God bless you and them.* From one like Rir James, 
who had had such spociai means of observing and appreciating 
the exertions of the volunteer cavalry, this warm and genial 
letter must have been doubly gratifying. 
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Tho commander-in-chief, after his participation 
in the rcconquest and pacification of Rohilcnnd, 
returned to his former quarters at Futteghur, 
vhere ho remained until the second week in June. 
Throughout the month he was personally engaged 
in no hostilities; ho was occupied either in study¬ 
ing how to give his heat-wom soldiers repose, or 
how best to employ those whoso services in the 
field wore still indispensable. The governor-gene¬ 
ral much desired his presence at Allahabad, to 
confer with him personally on the military 
arraiigemenls necessary during tho summer and 
autumn. It afforded a significant proof of tho 
scattered po.sition of the British forces, that during 
Iho first week in June there were no soldiers 
that could ho spared to escort Sir Colin from 
butleghur to Allahabad. Quiet as tho Doab was, 
compared with its condition earlier in the year, 
(here wore still rebel bands occasionally crossing and 
rccrossing it, and these bands would have hazarded 
much to caplurc a prize so important as tho com- 
mander-in-chief of tho Anglo-Indian army. He 
could not safely move without an escort, and ho 
had to delay his journey until a few troops came 
in from Hhahjehanpoor and other stations. While 
at Futteghur he caused a search to be made in 
the bazaai'S of that place and Furruckabad for 
su!()hur, in order that any stores of that substance 
might bo seized by and for the government. The 
rebels of (ho various j>roviuccs still passcssed many 
guns; the chieftains and landowners still owned 
more wca])ons of various kinds than they choso to 
acknowledge to tho government; there was iron 
(bi- the making of cannon-balls; there Avere 
charcoal and saltpetre towards tho maldiig of 
gun|iowdcr; hut there was one ingredient, sulphur, 
Avitiiout which all the firearms of the insurgents 
Avould be useless ; and as sulphur was an imported 
article in India, tho government made attempts to 
obtain j'ossossion of any stores of that .substance 
that might be in doubtful hands. Fcrcussion- 
caps, too, were becoming scarce among the rebels ; 
and, the materials and machinery for making more 
being wanting, they were perforce superseded by 
the less cftcctivo matchlock. 

The state of tho Doab at that time is well told 
in connection with a journey made by Mr Russell. 
After the Rohilcund campaign was over, this 
active journalist looked about him to determmo 
what was best worth seeing and describing, in 
I'cfcrcnce to his special duties. If ho went witli or 
after Sir Colin to Allahabad, ho would get to the 
hoiid-quartcrs of politics, Avhero very few stirring 
military operations were to bo witnessed; if ho 
Avont northeast into Oude, or southwest into 
Centriil India, ho might, after much danger and 
difficulty, become involved in the movements of 
some flying column, ill assorting with the neces¬ 
sities of a lame man—for he still suffered from an 
injury by a kick from a horse. Mr Russell there¬ 
fore resolved upon a journey through the Upper 
Do,ab from Futteghur to Delhi, and thenco by 
Umballa to the healthy hill-station of Simla. Ho 
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travelled by Bhowgong, Eytah, Gosaigunje, anil 
Allygurh, meeting with ample evidence on the 
way of the ruin resulting from thirteen months 
of anarchy. Of the diik bungalows or stations ho 
says: ‘Let no one understand by this a jdoasant 
roadside hostelry with large out-oflices, spacious 
courtyard, teams of horses, and hissing ostlers; 
rather lot him sco a mud-hovel by tho way, stand¬ 
ing out, tho only elevation in the dead loA'el of 
baked earth, a few trees under which are tethered 
some wretched horses, and a group of men’— 
Avhose dress consisted of little beyond a turb.an. 
From BhoAvgong to Kyt.ah the country looked like 
a desert; and by the roadside, .at iidcrvals of ten 
miles or le.ss, Avero thannahs or police-stations— 
small one-.storied houses, bearing traces of tho 
destructiveness of the rebel Ic.ider which had so 
often swept the district. Ho crossed the Kalloe 
Nuddee at a point where tho Company had ncA'cr 
yet introduced tho civilised agency of a regular 
bridge. Tho gharry was pusheil and dragged doAvn 
a shelving bank of loose sand, and then over a 
rickety creaky bridge of boats—tho native attend • 
.ants making much use of tho primitive distended 
bladders and earthen j.ars as floating sniijiortcrs. 
Arrived at Eytah, ho found tho place little other 
than a heap of blackened ruins, with enclosures 
broken down and trees lopped off at tiie stem. 
Yet here were three Englishmen, civil sorv.anb! 
of tho Company, engaged in re-establishing (be 
machinery of regular government. Mr Russell, 
like every one else, tried all the v.arictics of 
language to express adequately tho tremendous 
heat of an Indian Juno. He loft Eytah at (wo 
in the afternoon. ‘ Tho gharry was like an oven ; 
the mctol-work burning so th.at it could not I'c 
borne in contact Avith the hand for an instant. 
Tho Avind reminded mo of tho dc.adly blast which 
swept over us on the nnirch to Futteghur that 
dreadful morning Avhen wo left Rohilcund. Not a 
tree to shade the road ; on each side a p<archcd, 
dull, dun-coloured plain, Avith* the w.aving heat- 
linos dancing up and doAvu over its blighted 
surface ; and Avhirling du.st-stoTms or “ devils,” as 
they arc called, careering to and fro as if in demo¬ 
niac glee in their own infernal region. On such a 
d.ay as this Lake’s men (half a century e.arlier) fell 
file after file on their dreadful journey. Could 
I have found shelter, I would gladly have stop]>cd, 
for even the «ati\'cs suftored, .and the horses were 
quite done up ; but in India, in peace and 'var, 
one’s motto must be “No backward stej)!” — so 
on wo went.’ After passing through many small 
towns and poor vilhages, in which half tho hoiisc.s 
were either ruined or shut up, he reached Ally¬ 
gurh, where, ‘ being lato, there w.as nothing ready 
at the bungalow but mosquitoes.’ I’lirsuing his ^ 
journey, he at length reached Delhi. 

The imperial city was now wholly and safely 
under British control. Sentries gu.ardcd the 
bridge of boats over tho .lumna, alloAving no 
native to pass without scrutiny; tho fort of the 
Selimgurh was garrisoned by a small but trusty 
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detachment. The plan, once contemplated, of 
dcstroyinp: the defences, had not been adopted; 
the majestic wall, though shattered and ball-pierced 
in parts, remained in other respects entire. The 
<lefenecs were, altogether, calculated to strike a 
striinger with surprise, at the height and solidity of 
tlic Avail, the formidable nature of the bastions, the 
depth and Avidth of the dry ditch, the complete¬ 
ness of the glacis, and the security of such of the 
gales as had not been battered down or blown in. 


Some of the strt*cts of the city had escaped the 
havoc of Avar ; but others exhibited the effects of 
bombardment and assault in a terrible degi’ee, 
although nine months of peaceful occupation had 
intervened ; houses pitted with marks of shot and 
bullet, public buildings shattered and half in ruins, 
trees by the wayside split and rent, doors and 
Avindows sjdintcrcd, gables torn out of houso.s, 
jagged holes completely through the walls. Half 
the houses in the city Avere shut; and the other 
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half h.ad not yet regained their regular steady 
inhaliitanls. The inighly jialaco of the Moguls was 
nearly as grand as ever on the outside ; but all 
Avilliin displayed a Avreek of oriental sjilcndour. 
The es(juisil(! DoAvlini Khas, Avlicn Mr Russell Avas 
tliere, instead ‘of laiiug filled Avilh turbaned and 
bejcAvelled rajahs, Mogul guards, and oriental inag- 
nilicenco, !is in the olden days, was occupied by 
lii-itish infantry—infantry, too, cnga;;cd in the 
humblest of barr.ack domestic duties. ‘ From 
])iilar to pillar and column to column extended 
tbe graceful arches of tlio elothes-lino, Avith shirts 
ami socks and draAvera tl.-iunting iu the air in 
lieu of silken hanners. Long lines of charpoys 
or bedsteads stretched from one end of the hall to 
the other—arms Avere piled against the columns— 
jiouches, bolts, and bayonets depended from the 
Avails; and in tlie jdiicc Avhere onco blazed tbe 
fabulous glories of the peacock’s tlironc, reclined a 
jirivato of her Majesty’s Cist, of a very Milesian 
type of countenance.’ 

' TUe old king still remained a prisoner at Delhi. 
The drivelling, .sensual descendant of Tamerlane, 
shorn of everything that could imjAart dignity, 
occupied some of the smaller apartments of the 
palace, with a few of his wives, children, and 


grandchildren, near him. All were fretful and 
discontented, as tiny welhiiiiglit he ; for (hey liad 
notliing to see, nowhere to go, no honours to 
receive, no raitgnificonce to luxuria(,o in. WJicn 
interrogated by visitors concerning the early d.’iys 
of tlio Revolt, ho was peevish, and Avislied to 
change (he subject; and Avhen his yomige.st 
hegmn, and his son Jnmma BukJit, Averc induced 
to cfmvcrsc, tlio absence of family unity—if such 
a thing is iiossible in an oricnt.'il palace—was 
ajiparcnt enough. 

Considered ])olilically, Delhi had the grc.at 
iiilvaiitagc, during the spring months, of being 
placed under 8ir John LaAvrcncc. The province 
Avhich contained the once imperial city Avas 
detached front the ‘ iiortliAvcstern ’ grouj), and 
made—Avith Sirhind, the Pnnjaub, and the 
I’cshaAvur Valley—one compact and extensive 
government, under the control of one who, morally 
speaking, was perhaps the greatest man in India. 
It was necessary to reconstruct a government; 
but much careful consideration was needed before 
the principle of construction could bo settled. If 
the peaceful industrious population would return 
to their homes and occupation.s, their presence 
w ould doubtless be welcome; but the neighbouring 
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villages still swarmed with desperate characters, 
whose residence in Delhi would ho productive of 
evil. Many of the better class of natives feared 
that the imperial city would never recover; that 
the injury which its buildings had received during 
the siege, the disturbance of trade by the hurried 
exit of the regular inhabitants, the enormous 
losses by plunder and forfeiture, and the break-up 
of the imperial establishment in the palace, had 
combined to inflict a blow which would be fatal to 
the once great Mogul capital. Delhi, nevertheless, 
had outlived many terrible storms; and these 
prognostications might bo destined to fail. 


One consequence of the steady occupation of 
Delhi during the winter and spring was the 
gradual departure of troops to other districts 
where they were more needed. Among these 
was one of the native regiments. The ‘gallant 
little Goorkhas,’ as the British troops were accus¬ 
tomed to designate the soldiers of. the Sirmoor and 
Kumaon battalions, held their high reputation to 
the very last. The Sirmoor battalion had marched 
down to Delhi at the verj' beginning of the dis¬ 
turbances, and during more than twelve months 
had been on continuous duty in and near that 
region. The time had now come when a rc.spito 
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could bo given to their labours. They took their 
departure to the healthy hill-station of Deyrah 
Dhoon. As they marched out of Delhi, headed 
by their commandant, Colonel Reid, they were 
escorted over the bridge by the 2d Bengal Euro¬ 
peans, who cheered them lustily, and inspirited 
them with a melody, the meaning of which they 
had perchance by this time learned —‘Should auld 
acquaintance be forgotl An ofllieer, well familiar 
with these ‘jolly little Goorkhas,’ remarked on 
this occasion: ‘ There is not in military history a 
brighter or purer page than the record of the 
services and faithful conduct of the Sirmoor 
2 n 


Goorkha battalion during the past year. First in 
the field, always in front, prominent, and inces¬ 
santly fighting throughout the entire campaign 
and siege-operations before Delhi, the regiment has 
covered itself with honour and glory. In our 
darkest days, there was never a whisper, a suspi¬ 
cion, the shadow of a doubt of the honest loyalty 
and fidelity of these brave, simple-minded, and 
devoted soldiers. When others turned traitors, 
robbers, assassins, these rushed without a moment s 
hesitation to our side, fought the good fight, bled, 
and died, faithful 4o their salt, honourable and 
tnie to the last.’ 
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The Punjaub—at Lahore and all the other 
cities and stations—was so steadily and watchfully 
governed, that no disturbances took place except 
of a very slight character—personally distressing, 
it is true, but not nationally or politically of any 
moment. One such was the following; On a 
certain day a number of disbanded sepoys, who 
had long before taken refngo in Cashmere, recrossed 
the frontiers, and attacked the Christians stationed 
at a place called Madhopore; they murdered a 
few, including children, under circumstances of 
great barbarity. No other reason could be assigned 
for this brutality than a vengeful thirst for 
European blood. Hastily they crossed again into 
Caslimere, taking with them a quantity of iduiider. 
A demand was at once made upon the cliief of 
Cashmere, Rurabcer Singh, to capture and give 
tliein up; which demand was shortly afterwards 
attciidod to, although be had exhibited a little 
rcmi.ssness in this matter in one or two former 
instances. The Itajah of Cashmere was not 
wholly nnsusiiectcd, indeed, of unfavourable views 
towards iho IJritisli; and, with a less firm man 
flian John Lawrence at his elbow, be might pos¬ 
sibly have made his mountain territory a retreat 
for rchols. 

Hiiulc, iho laud of the Indus, remained firmly 
in the hands of Mr Frorc and General Jacob, the 
one as civil commissioner and the other as military 
commandant. At one period during the month, 
liowever, Frero was called upon to settle a question 
of religions zealotry, which might have kindled 
into a flame if not promptly dealt with. A Moham¬ 
medan of respectable character cam# to him, while 
at Hydrahad, and complained of an inscription on 
the inner wall of an opon-fronted shop belonging 
to the Christian Mission. The inscription com¬ 
prised one or two quotations from the Koran, and 
an argument to disprove the divine authority of 
the Prophet of Islam, from the evidence of the 
Koran itself. It was prejiared and written, in the 
Siudhi and Arabic languages, by the Rev. Mr 
Matchett; and the Rev. Mr Gell caused it to bo 
conspicuously exhibited in the open shop where 
Bibles were sold or distributed. The complainant 
was one Gholam Ali, a Mobammedan lately 
reluruod from a ])ilgriinagc.to Mecca. Ho stated 
to Mr Frero that the inscription, visible to all the 
passers-by iu the main bazjiar of the city, was 
irritiitiiig and offensive to the Mohammedans. Mr 
Frero road the inscription ; and in afterwards 
explaining to Lord ElpUinstono the reasons which 
determined his decision on the subject, ho said: 
‘ I am willing to be judged by any one who 
has any acquaintance with the ordinary feelings 
of a bigoted Mohammedan population as to the 
pi'obable cflTects of such a placaril on thorn. I feci 
confident that any such unprejudiced person would 
agree with me, that there was much danger of its 
causing an outbreak of fanatical violence; and 
bolding that opinion, I cannot think that I should 
have been justified in allowing it to remain. It is 
quite possible it might never have caused any 


breach of the peace; but I did not think the 
present a time to try unnecessary experiments as 
to how much a fanatical native population will 
or will not bear in the way of provocation.’ Mr 
Frero wrote to the Rev. Mr Gell, the mission-super¬ 
intendent, requesting him to remove the inscrip¬ 
tion ; on the ground that, however well meant, 
it might produce more harm than good. This 
proceeding led to a violent outcry on the part of 
the missionaries and their supporters, and to an 
erroneous narrative forwarded to the government 
of Bombay—accusing Mr Frcre of encouraging 
Mohammedanism and insulting Christianity. It 
was one of those numerous occasions, presented 
during the course of the Revolt and its snppres.sion, 
in which the governing authorities had much 
difficulty in steering clearly through the opposite 
dangers of two religions extremes. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s operations in Central India 
during the month of Juno were treated so fully 
in tho last chapter, that little need bo added here 
on the subject. Tho recapture of Gwalior was the 
great event; all the operations in Rajpootaiia, 
Bundclcund, Gocgcrat, and llolkar’s territory, were 
subordinate to it. When tho month closed, General 
Roberts, with the ‘ Rajpootaiia Field-force,’ was on 
the march from Nusecrabad to Jeypoor, to check 
the progress of thaGwalior liigitives in that direc¬ 
tion. Brigadier Showci's was at or near Futteh- 
pore Sikri, guarding the Agra route. Major Ramsey 
was advancing from Rohilcuiid with the Kumaon 
battalion. The English re-sidouts at Jcyiioor and 
Bhnrtpore were actively engaged in suiiporting, so 
far as was practicable, the loyal tendencies of the 
rajahs of those two states, so as to enable them to 
resist the rebels if the latter were to enter eillior of 
those cities. The doubt was, not so much of the 
rajahs, as of the soldiery in their pay, whose fidelity 
could not wholly be relied on. Tho main body oi’ 
Gwalior fugitives were at that time somewhere 
near Hindoun, a town about equidistant from 
Gwalior, Agra, and Jeypoor; whotbor they were 
about to advance to Ummerporo on the Jeypoor 
road, to Mhow on the Ulwar road, or to any other 
point, was not well known. Indeed, tho rebels 
themselves seemed to be divided in opinion as lo 
their future movements; they were looking around, 
to find some rajah, nawab, or naaim who would 
join them in rebeliion ; but those chieftains were 
becoming more and more cautious how they com¬ 
mitted themselves in this way. The spectacle of 
rajahs blown away from guns, and nawabs hung 
from gallows, was by no means encouraging. 

General Whitlock’s field-force, at the end of 
June, was distributed in various parts of Bundel- 
eund, keeping in subjection the petty chieftains 
hero and there in arms ; for there was no longer 
anything like a formidable army of rebels opposed 
to him. Brigadier Carpenter, with three or four 
hundred men, and two guns, was at Kirkee. 
Major Dallas, with tho 1st Madras N. I., was 
assisting tho civil authorities in re-establishing tho 
revenue and judicial departments. Colonel Recdc, 
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with two hundred men and two guns, was sent 
to look after the safety of Humeerpoor and its 
neighbourhood. Brigadier Macduff, with a portion 
of II.M. 43d foot, went to Calpee. Brigadier 
Mnnsoy, with a small column of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, was sent to Nowgong, to protect a 
convoy of stores on their way from Saugor. The 
remainder of the force encamped for a while at 
Banda as head-quarters, having with them Narain 
Ilao and Madhoo llao as prisoners, a largo number 
of guns, and a considerable amount of treasure and 
jewels captured from the rebels. Whitlock’s long- 
continued e.Kcrtions, although not attended by any 
great battles, had gradually restored something like 
tranquillity to this distracted region. Bundolcnnd 
and the Saugor territory, from the Jumna to tho 
Nerbudda, had for nearly twelve montlw been 
in a miserable condition. Tho various bands of 
mutineers passing from Dinajioor and elsewhere 
wrought great mischief; powerful villages preyed 
upon their weaker neighbours; and tho self- 
installed nawabs and rajahs c.'ctortcd every 
farthing they could get from tho peasantry and 
towns I'cople. Many villages were completely 
deserted; many more had been burned to tho 
ground, .and the people plundered of all the grain 
.and otlier property which they possessed. The 
lesson which the peaceful natives had received 
from the rebels was a severe one, calculated to 
teach them the advantages of regular government 
under British inlhicnce. 

Among tho many ‘ field-forces ’ which about this 
time were broken n]), to relieve tho troop.s from 
some of tboir exbansling labours in fiercely hot 
v.(':ilber, w.as a small one called tho ‘Satpoora 
h'leld-ftircc.’ Hatpoora is a town in Holkar’s 
Jtaliratta dominions, .about seventy-five miles 
.‘..juilicast of Indoro, and very uo.ar the boundary 
of the N.agpoor territory. Hatpoora also gives 
name to a range of mountains which, rnmiing 
cast and west, separates the valley of the 'J’.aptce 
from that of the Nerbudda; and it was in this 
sense that the designation ‘Satpoora Field-force’ 
was given to a small body of troops collected for 
the defence of tho region in question. Major 
Evans, commanding this force, took farewell of 
bis men on tho 22d of June. In an order or 
addros.s, dated from his camp at Jalwana, he 
thanked Captain Scaley and the artillery, Captain 
Langston and the Rifles, Ca])tain Baugh .and the 
0th Bombay N. 1., Captain Briggs and the 19th, 
Lieutenant Latouchc and tho Poonah horse— 
being tho components of his force. Ho made 
special mention of a certain encounter on the 11th 
of April; ‘ when the insurgents, posted in positions 
from which they supposed they could not be 
driven, were at once attacked at three different 
points; and despite a most obstinate and deadly 
resistance, were signally defeated and dispersed.’ 
He proceeded in commendatory terms to state that 
‘ the effect on the enemy has been so dispiriting 
that they have never again dared to collect in 
force', the disaffected chiefs themselves wandering 


about in concealment. The force has tSicrcforo 
been disappointed in not being able again to shew 
their prowess, which all wore so eager to do, and 
would have done ^o well, Iiad oj)portunity offered.’ 

Gujerat, tho Quicowar’s territory—situated south 
of Rajpootaua, and we.st of Holkar’s territory 
—had, it will bo remembered, been most 
happily and effectively disarmed by Sir Richmond 
Shakespear, jiolitical resident at tho court of 
the Guicowar; thereby lessening the probability 
of any hostile outbreak. Gujerat became subject, 
however, during tliis monih, to one of lho.se 
strange taysterics in wliich orientals so mneh 
delight. The lotus, .and tlie clinpatties, and tlie 
‘something white,’ had had their day; and now 
arose the mystery of twi/is. It was asccrt.aiiicd 
that twigs or small brandies had Iicon circulated 
from village to village in the iirovinoe of Gujerat, 
.as signals or watchwords; but nothing could bo 
learned concerning their meaning. An ancient 
custom existed in many parts of India, of measur¬ 
ing the footjiriuts with straws or twigs whenever 
a robbery had boon committed, then forwarding 
them from village to village, until the measure¬ 
ment was found to implicate some one villager; 
after which tho village was made •responsible. 
This and many other ancient customs wiu-e 
referred to; but nothing appeared to llirow light 
on the meaning of the twigs thus transmitted 
through Gujerat. 

To assi.st in tho maintonaiico of tranquillity in 
the Deccan, a small field-force, composed of troops 
selected from the Poonah division of ilic Bombay 
army, was mado up, and placed uinb'r tlio com¬ 
mand of Colonel Gall. Starting from i’oonab, ilic 
colonel arrived at Aurungabad on tlie 8tU of .Iini<“, 
.and rc.snmcd liis march on tlic following day to 
Jaulnali, a military station in tho northwest 
corner of the Nizam’s dominions. Jjarge bands of 
Rohilla marauders, expelled from the city of 
Hyderabad by tho Nizam’s troojis, wore known to 
be iu various villagc.s in tlie Janlhab district; and 
it was deemed expedient to liold .(,'olonel Gall’s 
force in readiness to watch and disiioi-so those men, 
lost their machinations should assume a military 
form. A new cavalry corps named Bcatsoii’s 
Horse assisted in this object. This corps, organised 
by .and under the active officer of tliat name, con¬ 
sisted of recruits from various parts of the Deccan, 
for active service in any regions whore tbeir pre¬ 
sence might be deemed most useful. At present, 
their quarters were at Jaulnah, whore they were 
regularly picketed around the encampment at 
night. Arrangements were also made for strength¬ 
ening tlie Jaulnah district with a wing of the 92il 
Highlanders, and with several guns. 

Of the presidency of Bombay it may happily bo 
said that—partly owing to the seareily of the 
Poorbeah element in tho native army, partly to 
the sagacious and energetic govcrninent of Lord 
Elphiustoue—the curse of rebellion was rendered 
very little apparent. Sindo, placed temporarily 
under that presidency, was well looked after by 
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Mr Frcre; Gujcrat was safe under Sir Richmond 
Shakcspcar; Rajpootana was watched by the 
vigilant eye of General Roberts; while the northern 
Mahratta states, so far as they* were subject to 
Jlombay influence, were under the care of Sir 
Robert Hamilton. 

Certain occurrences in the South Mahratta 
country, however, deserve to be noticed both in 
their political and their military phases. 

Nothing is more certain than that many of the 
insurgent bodies in India rose in arms on account 
of jicrsonal or local matters, bearing little relation 
to the great military revolt, or to the ‘so-called 
national rebellion. The der.angemcnt of regular 
government furnished opportunity for those who 
liad real or assumed grievances. An example of 
this kind w.as furnished in the South Mahratta 
country. The natives of one of the least known 
districts south of Bombay bad been in the habit of 
cutting down trees wherever they pleased, for the 
pur|)oso of planting the cleared ground with various 
kinds of grain. The Bombay government at length 
])ut a stop to this wholesale destruction of timber. 
This stoppage was looked upon by the natives 
as ail infringement of their ‘vested rights.’ A 
inisehicf-niaker—one of the many usually at hand 
wlicn the populace are excited—appeared in the 
person of the Rajah of Jumbote, a place south¬ 
west of Belgaum. He believed, or persuaded 
the peoide to believe, that Nona Sahib held? 
Boonali with a large force ; that the British 
troops wore kept in check almost everywhere; 
.'uid that it was a favourable time for a rise 
against the constituted .authorities who held sway 
there. Another cause for disafiection arose out 
of the Hindoo cu-stom of adoption ; and this was 
felt in the South Mahratta countiy as in .other 
p.arts of India. Many circumstances arose during 
the Revolt, shewing that the natives are familiar 
with .and attached to this custom. When a prince, 
a chief, or a landowner, had no legitimate heir, it 
was customary for him to name a successor or heir, 
generally from among his kinsmen. So long as 
the East India Company had no territorial rights 
in a particular province or region, there W’as no 
motive for interfering with this custom ; but self- 
interest afterwards stepped in, in a way that may 
bn very easily cxjilained. The Company, we will 
supiHisc, made a treaty with a native prince, to the 
eftoct that a certain state or a certain revenue 
should belong to him ‘ and his heirs for ever.’ If 
he b<ad no legitimate heir, the Company was 
tcmjited to seize the goldpn prize after his death, 
under the plea that the adopted son was not 
a true representative. A Hindoo custom was 
interpreted in an English sense, and, being found 
wanting, was disallowed; thereby enriching the 
Company. English lawyers found no difficulty in 
su] (porting this course of proceeding, because it was 
consistent with English law. It was not, however, 
until the governor-generalship of the Marquis of 
1 >alhousic, that this kind of confiscation was exten¬ 
sively acted on ; .and hence the interval between 


1848 and 1858 was marked by much more irrita¬ 
tion among native princely families, than had been 
before exhibited in connection with this particular 
subject. Be it right or wrong, thus to interpret a 
Hindoo usage by .an English test, the history of tho 
Revolt plainly showed that many of the bitterest 
enemies of the government were persons whose 
domains or revenues had been disturbed by a 
refusal of the Company to acknowledge the prin¬ 
ciple of adoption in heirship. The miscreant Nena 
Sahib, the spirited but unscrupulous Ranee of 
Jbansi, many of the princes of the house of Delhi, 
and others whoso names and deeds have often 
been recorded in these pages, had—for some years 
preceding tho outbreak—brooded over their real or 
fancied wrongs in some such matters as the,sc. Is 
it matter for surprise that they welcomed a day 
of revenge—a day that might possibly restore 
to them that of which they deemed thcmselvas 
unju.stly deprived t 

The Rajah of Nargoond was one of tlio.se to 
whom, in a minor degree, this principle applied. 
He was a South Mahratta prince, holding a small 
tendtory eastward of Dharwar—separated from 
Bombay by the once disturbed Kolapore district. 
Being one of the tributaries to tiie Bombay 
government, he petitioned for leave to adopt an 
heir to his raj or rajahsliip; and the result of 
this petition w.as such as to render him a bitter 
enemy. His enmity made itself apparent about 
the date to which this chapter relates, in intrigues 
with the malcontents around him. A ruthless 
murder brought matters to an issue. Mr Manson, 
political agent for tho South M.ahratta countiy, 
having cause to suspect tho rajah, set out from 
Belg<aum to seek a personal interview with him, 
in the hope of dissuading him from rebel move¬ 
ments. They had been on terms of intim.acy, 
which seemed to justify llii.s hope. Ou the 
evening of the 2flth of May, Mr Manson rc.achcd 
Ratndroog—the chieftain of which advised him 
to be on his guard, as tho Rajah of Nargoond 
could not be relied on. The unhappy gentleman, 
believing otherwise, pushed on towards Nargoond. 
That same night his palanquin was surrounded by 
a body of the rajah’s troops at Soorbund, fifteen 
miles from Nargoond, and the political agent was 
foully murdered, together with most of his escort. 

The Bombay government at once issued orders 
to attack the insurgents, and deal severely with 
the disaffected chieftains. It had boon alrcaily 
ascertained that in tho Dharwar collectorate, besides 
the Rajah of Nargoond, there w'ere Bheem Eao of 
Moondurg, and tho Desaee of Hembegee, to be 
confronted. The South Mahratta country, being 
near the boundary-line between the Bombay and 
Madras presidencies, had facilities for receiving 
small bodies of troops froni two directions, to quell 
any disturbances that might arise. A Madras 
column, setting out from Bellary under Major 
Hughes, proceeded northward, and invested the 
stronghold of Bheem Rao at Kopal or Copal. A 
message was sent to this chief, giving him-three 
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hours to remove the ■women and children from 
the place. He returned no answer; whereupon 
a cannonade was opened. A broach was made 
practicable; a storming-party entered; the rebels 
gave way at eveiy point; and very speedily the 
town and fort were in Major Hughes’s possession. 
Bhcem Rao himself, as well as Kenchengowda, the 
Dcsace of Hcmbegeo, were among the slain on this 


occasion. While Hughes was thus occupied at 
Kop.al, a small column of Bombay troops was 
engaged in another part of the South Mahratta 
country. Three or four hundred men, with two 
guns, started from Belgaum under Captain Paget, 
and Joined a party of Mahratta horse under Colonel 
Malcolm at I^oolgoond. Ttiey advanced on the 1st 
of June to Nargoond, the stronghold of the rebel 
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rajah. This stronghold consisted of a fortress on 
the summit of a rock eight hundred feet high, with 
the town at its base. A reconnaissance being made, 
it was found that neaidy two thousand rebels were 
encamped about a i||jle out of the town ; and the 
rajah could be seen, on an elephant, brandishing 
his sword. Malcolm sent on tlio Mahratta horse 
to commence the attack j with the two gnus, two 
companies of the 74th Highlanders, and one of the 
28th Bombay infantry, to support. Of fighting 
tlierc was scarcely any ; the rebels very soon fled 
from the plain and the town, and loft them in the 
hands of Malcolm. The rock-fortress, however, still 
remained unconquored. Early in the morning of 
the 2d, a storming-party was sent to ascend the 
steep and rugged pathway which led up to the gate 
of the fortress, prepared to blow it open with 
powder. Only one rebel was visible; and after a 
couple of rifles had been fired at him, the gate was 
forced open and an entrance obtained. Four men, 
the only occupants of the fortress, threw themselves 
over .a iirccipitous wall in a panic terror, and were 


dashed to pieces—either not understanding or not 
believing the promise of quarter offered to tliein. 

Thus fell the fortress of Nargoond, which had 
been regarded as a formidable stronghold ever 
since the days of Tippoo Saib. Tho rajab fled 
early in the fight, with seven of his principal 
followers. Mr Souter, police-superintendent at 
Belgaum, knowing tho rajah’s complicity in the 
murder of Mr Manson,'*- sot out in pursuit of him. 
At sunset on the 2d, tho rajah and his followers 

* The governor of Bombay, in a public notification, iiBcd bnany 
expressions of respect towards the inemor;^ of the politiml 
Advorting to the advice given to Mr M«««on not to trust hhuiwic 
to the mercies of the Kajah of Nurgoond, Lord Klpliinstonc said : 

* But with that noble devotion to duty, of wiiioh tlie recent liislory 
of India has presented so many instances, Mr Manson drtcrinmed 
to make a final effort to mve the chief, by his personal itiiluence, 
from the ruin impending over him.' Ho added that tho fuels 
shewed ‘that a gallant and uccoinpHsiicd gentleman, who had 
proved himself a most valuable servant of the state, has been 
basely murdered.’ And bo concluded by unnouming that ‘the 
body of Mr Manson lias been recovered, and lm« boen buried at 
KuUadgoo, The Right Hon. tho tiovcruor in Council will regard 
it as a sacred duty to make a provision for the f.imilies of the 
brave men who lost their lives ia dc/eaUaig one whose untimely 
fiite is now so deeply detilored.’ 
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were discovered skvilking in a belt of jungle on the 
banks of the Malpnvba, near Ramdroog *, all but 
one wore captured, just as they were about to start 
for Punderpore. They were sent to Bolgaum, 
to be tried by a special commission. As to the 
rajah, the last hour of this wretched man was 
marked by very unseemly circumstances. On the 
11 til of June he was brought to trial, before Captain 
Schneider, political agent at Belgaum. He was 
found guilty of the crimes imputed to him, and 
was sentenced to be hanged on the next day. 
Early in the morning of tho 12th, two companies 
of II.M. 5Ctb, and two of the 20th Bombay native 
infantry, marched into Belgaum from Bharwar to 
afford a guard during the execution. When tho 
last hour was approaching, tho rajah begged hard 
to bo blown from a gun, as a less degrading death 
than hanging ; but the authorities on the spot were 
not empowered to accede to this application. The 
gallows was erected, and the hanging effected ; but 
the rope broke, and the wretched man fell to the 
ground, where an undignified struggle took place 
between him and his executioners. The extreme 
souleiice of the law was at length carried out, but 
not without evidences of mismanagement that 
added to the painihlness of tho whole scene. 

In coimectiou with the affairs of the Bombay 
presidency generally, a few observations may be 
made on the state of the native army. One of the 
questions that pressed upon the authorities during 
many months bore relation to the treatment of 
tho disarmed sepoy regiments—regiments which, 
though disarmed for suspicious conduct, had not 
so fur committed themselves as to receive any 
more severe punishment. In tho Punjaub Sir 
John ].iawrcn(;c was troubled with the safe keep¬ 
ing of many thuosands of these men ; he daixsl not 
re-arm them, for their fid^ty was more than 
doubtful; and he would not disband and dismiss 
them, lest they should swell the ranks of the rebels. 
Lord Elphinstono, governor of Bombay, was .affected 
by this difficulty only in a small degree, because 
the mutineers .in the Bombay army were few in 
mimber. A proceeding took place, how^ever, in the 
month now under notice, which will illustrate one 
of the modes adopted of dealing with those danger¬ 
ous incumbrances. It will bo remembered* that 
ill the early part of August 18.')7 many parts of 
the South Maliratta country were thrown into 
agitation by the appearance of mutiny among 
certain of the Bombay native troops. Kolapore, 
Poon.ali, Satara, Belgaum, Bharwar, llulnagherry, 
and’Sawiuit Warec were tho chief places affected ; 
a plot was discovered, in which some of tho troops 
were leagued with certain Mohammedan fanatics 
—discovered in time to prevent the massacre of 
numerous Enrope.ans. 'J'he 21st and 27th regi¬ 
ments were two of those implicated; or ivatlier 
some of the companies in those regiments; while 
other conipauios, not actually detected in the con¬ 
spiracy, were simply disarmed. In this disarmed 

' See Cbap. xvil., pp. 289, 299. 


state the men remained more than ten months, 
watched, but not treated otherwise as culprits. 
At length , a settlement of their treatment was 
effected. Lord Elphinstone and his council decided 
as follows: That the native commissioned ofBcors, 
present when the disarming took place, should bo 
dismissed from the army, unless they could bring 
forward special proofs of fidelity—that of the 
native non-commissioned officers, tho elder should 
be expelled, and the younger reduced to the ranks 
—that the sepoys or privates should not be expelled 
unless special grounds were assign.able in their dis¬ 
favour—that the 21st and 27th regiments should be 
formally erased from the Bombay army list, to mark 
with some stigma the conduct of those regiments— 
that two new regiments, to bo called the :50th and 
31st infantry, should bo formed, with a rank lower 
in dignity ^an that of tho other native infiintry 
regiments of the Bombay army—that all the 
privates of the (late) Zlst and 27th, with excepted 
instances, and siich native officers as could clear 
themselves from ill charges, should form the 
bulk of the two new regiments—finally, that the 
vacancies m the list of officers (subadars, jemad.ars, 
havildars, naiks) should bo filled by chosen sepoys 
who liad worthily distinguished themselves in the 
cam])aigns of Rajpootana and Central India. Lord 
Elphinstone, in his order in council relating to this 
matter, dwelt upon the disgrace wliich had boon 
brought* upon the Bombay army by the misdeeds 
of some of the men of fibe late 2lBt and 27th regi¬ 
ments ; adverted to the terrible deaths which most 
of them had mot with in the Kolapore region; 
exhorted tho rest to beware how they listened to 
the solicitations and machinations of traitors; and 
ad<1cd: ‘ The Governor in Council trusts that 
the 30th and 31st regiments will, by their future 
conduct, shew their determination to remlor them- 
sclve.s worthy of the leniency with which (liey 
have been Ircatcd, and to wipe out the stiiin whicli 
the crimes of the 21st and 27th have left upon the 
character of the Bombay army ; so that the recol¬ 
lection of their past misdeeds may be as effectually 
effaced from the minds of men, as their former 
numbers will bo erased from the roll of the' army.’ 

Another instance, somcwli^t analogous to this, 
wjvs prescntofl in tho Punjaub. During tho c.arly 
days of the Revolt, the 30th and (ilst Beiig.al regi¬ 
ments at Julluudur, and the 3d at Phillour, were 
among those which mutinied. Some of the sepoys 
in each, howovei-, remained free from tho taint; 
they stood faithful under great temptation. At a 
later date even those men were disarmed, from 
motives of policy; and they h.ad none but nominal 
duties intrusted to them. At length Sir John Law¬ 
rence, finding that these men had passed through 
the ordeal honourably, proposed that they should 
bo re-armed, and noticed in a way consistent with 
their merits. This was agreed to. About three 
hundred and fifty officers and men, the faithful 
exceptions of three unfaithful regiments, w’cre 
formed into' a special corps to be called the 
Wufadar Pultun or ‘ faithful regiment.* This new 
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corps was to bo in four companies, organisf^d on 
the same footing as the Punjaub irregular infantry; 
and was to be stationed at some place where the 
men would not have their feelings wounded and 
irritated by the taunts of the Punjaubce soldiery 
—between whom and the Hindustani sepoys 
the relations were anything but amicable. Any 
of the selected number who preferred it, might 
receive an honourable discharge from the army 
instead of entering any new corps. The experi¬ 
ment was regarded as an important one; seeing 
that it might aflbrd a clue to the best mode of 
dealing vrith the numerous disarmed sepoys in the 
Punjaub. 

Tlie Bombay presidency was not so closely 
engaged in political and militaiy matters as to 
neglect the machinery of peaceful industry, the 
stay and support of a nation. Another of those 
paths to commerce and civilisation, railways, was 
opened for traffic in India in June. It was a 
portion of a gi’cat trunk-line which, when com¬ 
pleted, Would connect Bombay with Madras. The 
length opened was from Khandalla to Poonah; 
and this, with another portion opened in 185,3, 
completed a route from Bombay to Poonah, except¬ 
ing a long tunnel under the range of hills ’called 
the Bhoro Ghauts, which was not expected to be 
completed until 18C0. On the day of ceremonial 
0 |>cuing, a journey was made from Bombay to 
Poon.ah and hack in eighteen hours, including four 
Iiour.s of portage or portcrfigc at tho Bhoro Ghauts. 
There were intermcdiiatc .stations at Kirkoo and 
TuHigaum. The Company organised a scheme 
including conveyance acro.ss the ghauts, by j)alkccs 
and gharries, as part of their passenger contract. 
An instinctive index to the advancing state of 
society in luilia was afibrcled by the foct, that 
one of tho great Parsec merchants of Bombay, 
Cur,setjcc Jamsetjee, was the leading pensonage 
in the liospit.alities connected with this railway- 
opening ceremonial. 

A few remarks on the sister presidency, and this 
chapter may close. 

If Madras, now as in former months, was wholly 
spared from fighting and treason, it at least 


fui-hislied an instance of the difficulty attending 
any collision on religious matters with tho natives. 
The Wesleyan missionaries' had a chapel and 
school in tho district of Madras city called Pio.v.a- 
pottah. Many native children attended the school, 
for the sake of the secular instruction there given, 
without becoming formal converts. One of them, 
a youth of fifteen or sixteen, mentioned to tlio 
Rev. Mr Jenkins, tho Wc.sicyan minister, his wish 
to become a Christian; it was found on inquiry, 
however, that the ])arents wore averse to this; iind 
Mr Jonkius left it to tho youth whether he would 
join tho mission or return to hi.s p.-ironls. lie 
chose tho former course. Hereupon a disturbance 
commenced .among tho friends of tlie family; this 
was ])ut down by tho police; hut as the youth 
remained at the mission-liousc, tlic religions iireju- 
dices of the natives became excited, and tlie dis¬ 
turbance swelled into a riot. A mob collected in 
front of tlio mission-house, entered the compound, 
threw stones and bricks at the house, forced open 
the door, and broke all the furniture. Mr JenKins 
and anotlier missionary na mod Btephenson, retreated 
from room to room, until they got into tho bath¬ 
room, and then managed to climb over a wall 
into another compound, where they fomid jirotee- 
tion. It was a mere local and teinporai'y riot, 
followed by" tho capture of some of the oflenders 
.and tho escajic of others; but it was just such :i 
sp.ark as, in other rqgious of Indi.a, miglil, have set 
a whole jirovinco into a flame. Tlic mis.siouai'ie.s, 
cstiin.ating the youth’s ago at sevciitecu oi' eighteen 
yc.ars, claimed for liim a right of determining 
whetlior he would return to hi.s iiarents (wlio 
belonged to the Moodelly c.asto), or enter Die 
mission ; whercivs some of tho zealots on the otlier 
side, declaring that Jiis age was only twelve or 
thirteen, advocated the rightful exercise of ])areiit.d 
authority. The magistrates, without entering into 
this question of disputed figm'cs, recommended to 
tho missionaries the exercise of great e.antion, in 
any matters likely to arouse the religious animo.sity 
of tlic natives; and there c.an ho little doubt that, 
in tlie prevailing stale of u.aiive feeling, such 
caution was cininciiliy necessary. 


Queen's Iteyimenh h) India in June .—Snfiloloxit has hooii 
Raid in former chapters to convey some notion of the 
European element in tho Indian army in past years; tho 
necessity for increasing the strength of that clement; the 
relation hotwoon the Queen’s troops and the Company’s 
troops; the difficulty of sparing .additional troops from 
England ; the mode in which that difficulty was overcome ; 
.and the controversy oonoeruing the heat route for troop- 
shipe. It seems desirahlo to add here a few particulars 
concerning the actual number of Europe.an troops in India 
at or about tho time to which tins chapter relates, and tho 
loi aUj,ic8 in which they were stationed. 

The following list, correct as to the regiments, is liable 


to modification in respoct ol localities. Many of llio n'si- 
meuts were at the time in detachtneiits, serving in diil''ri'iil 
places; in such o.ases, the station of the main l«id.v iinli la 
named. Other regiments wore at the lime on tin- inartli; 
those are refolded to the station towards wiiich tliey woro 
marching. 

QimitN’S TBOOP.S I.S THE BCVOAI. «IIM1. 

It may hero he reinarhed, tliat tin: disfimli.tns hetwocn 
‘fusiliers,’ ‘foot,’ ‘light infantry,’ •lliglilamk'rs,’ and ‘rilics 
are more nominal tlian real; tlie-fe aie all iul'aulry rogimeuU 
of the line, with a speoinJ nunil»er aitaeiieil to ea'-'h except 
the particular corp.s called the ‘ lliflc hriga lo. 
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2.1 Dra. Cds., 

6tli tt tt 

Jth u » 


Lucknow. 

Meerut. 

Bealkotc. 


Cavalry. 

I 7tH Lt Dra., Lucknow. 

9th X^ftucers, Umballa. 

MU. Tm., 2d lAt, Benares. 


11th Company, 


EngiMWi. 

. Eajpoo^a. 12Ut Company, 
Ir^faniry* 


Cen. India. 


UofU-^lHillery. 

B Troop, . Allahabad. | F Troop, . Lucknow. 


Eopt^ai 


fid Bat.fithCom. Benares. 

3d » dih n Calcutta, 
fith n 4th // Lucknow. 

Gtli Ist n MouUan. 

7th M 6th tt Hawul Pindoo. 
flth tt Sd tt Lucknow. 

9th tf 3d tt Dumdum. 


'(i<2erp. 

llth Bat.dUi Com.Lucknow. 
12th tt Bih It Lucknow. 

13th * 6th tt Bunneo. 

IStli » 6th n Lucknow. 

14th tt 3d » Agra, 

14th tt 4th tt Allahabad. 

Uth r 7ti> tt Futteghur. 


4th foot, . . Gujerat. 

18th Uoyal Irish, Foonah. 
3.^d foot, . . Poonah. 

51st tt . Kuracheo. 

.'SGth u . . Bcigaum. 

57 th tt . Aden. 

C4th tt . . Allygurh. 

71 st Highlanders, Calpeo. 


72d Highlanders, Keemuch. 
78th tt . Alum Bagh. 
83d foot, . Kaipootana. 
86th tt . . Calpeo. 

6.'>th tt . Ahiucdabud. 
92d Highlanders, Bombay. 
95th foot, . . Ridp^uti^no. 


QUXSN^S TSOOrS IN tBB VADRAB ARUY, 

Tho following Hat applies to the state of affairs about 


Engineers. 

4th Company, Lucknow, 123d Company, Lucknow. 


the third week in Jane: 


Cavalry. 


Infantry, 


5th Fusiliers, Calpee. 

7th 1 . Meeaii Mccr« 

lull foot, . Agra. 

10th tt , Dinapoor. 

lath Lt. Infantry, Goruukporc. 
loth foot, . Barruckpore. 

20th tt . . Lucknow. 

UlUl Fusiliers, Lucknow. 
24th foot, . P’eroaporo. 

27th » . Umballa. 

2!hli It , . Rangoon. 

32d Lt. infantry, Allahabad. 
34t)i foot, . Asinighur. 

3.'>th It . Dinapoor. 

37 th ir . . Ohezeepore. 

3lUh n , Lucknow. 

42d lliglilundcrs, Bareilly. 

52d fuot, . Bonikote. 

5.’t(l H • . Lucknow. 

64th » . Allahabad. 


60th RiL, Ist bat. Shabjehanpoor 


* tt 

fid » Dinapoor. 

61st 

. . Delhi. 

70th . 

. I'e&Iiawur, 

73d . 

. . Sheurgotty. 

75th . 

. Meerut. 

77th. 

. . Calcutta. 

7fitli . 

. Futto^hur. 

eoth. 

. . Cuwnpore. 

SIst . 

. Nowiiherah. 

82d . 

. . Bhahjehuiipoor. 

B4tli . 

. Buxur. 

87th 

. . Jiiliundur. 

With . 

. Oawnporc. 

9()th. 

• Lucknow. 

93d . 

. Bareilly. 

97tb. 

. « Lucknow. 

»3th . 

. Cumphollpoor. 

Rif. Brig 

, fid bat. Lucknow. 

tt tt 

3d tt Luckuow. 


QUl.E^l's TUOni'S IN THE fiOMH 


The ])roce(ling list, relating to tlic Bengal army, gives 
the iiaines and localities of regiments for the week.? 
of June; the following, having reference to the Bombay 
army, applies to the earlier part of the same niontJi; but 
the (UUerence in this respect cannot bo considerable. 


Cavalry. 

.Id Drag. Guards, Kirkcc. | 14th IJght Drag., Calpee. 
8th Hussars, . Nuscerabad. 117th Lancer.'*, . Kirkee. 


Horte^artiUcry. 

1) Troop,.Poonah. 


Ist B.at. 8th Com;, Barodo. 

4th n 3d tt 'Rajpootaiia. 

6tU tt liit tt blade. 


Foot‘artillery. 


llth Bat. fid Com., Rsjpootana. 

nth n 7lh tt Bombay. 

14th tt 5th tt Cen. India. 

Htb n 8tli tt Dliarwar. 


1st Drag. Guards, Bangalore. 1 ISth Lancers, . Kumool. 

Horse-artilkry, 

H Troop, ..... Mount 

Foot-arlUhry. 

3dDat.odCom., Bangalore. ) 14thBat.6thCom.,Bandelcund. 

Infantry, 

Ist foot, ist Battalion, . . • Secunderabad. 

43d tt .Bundelcuiid. 

44th tt ...... MaditiH. 

^h Rides, 3d Battalion, . . . Bangalore. 

6dlh foot,.Cammore. 

68th n .Rangoon. 

60th u .Vizjigjiputiim, 

74tb . .Bclhuy. 

Summing up those entries, it will bo scon that out of the 
99 regiments of the line in the British army (the lOOlh, a 
new Canadian regiment, had not at that time comidetcd its 
organisation), no less than 69 were in India in June 18.58; 
■with a proportion of tho other branches of the military 
service. Nothing cun more strikingly illustrate* the 
importance attached to tho state of our Indian pnsscssion.s. 

On the let of January 1857, there were ahout 26,900 
royal troops and 12,000 Company’s European troops in 
IiuUa. During the ensuing fifteen months, to April 1868, 
there were sent over 42,000 royal troops and 5000 Com- 
ji.any’s Europeans. Those would have given a total of 
85,000 British troops in India; but it was estimated that 
war, sickness, and heat had lessened tliis number to 50,000 
available effective men. At that time the arrangements of 
the English authorities w'ero such as to insure the speedy 
increase of tliis European element to not less than 70,000 
men; and during the summer, still further advances were 
made in the same direction. 








Almoiab, lull-station in Kuniaoiu 

CHAPTER XXXIL 

GIIADUAL PACIFICATION IN THE AUTUMN. 



' F the events of the three months 
-July, August, and September, 
1858—be estimated without due 
J cousidemtion, it might appear that 
the progress made in India was 
I hardly such as could fairly be called 
‘ pacification.’ When it is found how 
"frequently the Jugdispore rebels are 
' mentioned in connection with the affairs 
■ Behar; how numerous were the thalookt 
s of Oudo still in arms; how largo an 
insurgent force the Begum held under her com¬ 
mand; how fruitleiss were all the attempts to 
capture the miscreant Nena Sahib; how severely 
the friendly tlialookdai’s and zemindars of Oude 
were treated by tho,sc in the rebel ranks, as a 
means of deterring others from joining the English; 
how active was Tauteea Topee in escaping from 
Roberts and Naj)ier, Smith and Michel, with his 
treasure plundered from the Maharajah Scindia; 
how many petty chieftains iu the Bundelcund and 
Mahratta territories were endeavouring to raise 
themselves in power, during a period of disorder, 
by •violence and plunder—there may be some 


justification for regarding the state of India as 
far from peaceful during those three nioiUhs. 
But notwithstanding those ai)pe'ai'ances, the jjaeifi- 
cation of the empire was unquestienj-blj' in progrc.ss. 
The Bengal sepoys, the real mutineers, were becom¬ 
ing lessened iu number every week, by the sword, 
the bullet, the gallows, and juivation. The insur¬ 
gent bands, though many and apparently strong, 
consisted more and'more exclusively of rabble, 
ruffians, whose chief motive for action was plumh'r, 
and who seldom ventured to stand a contest even 
with onc-twentieth part their number of English 
troops. The regiments ahd drafts sent out from 
England, both to the Queen’s and the Comp!my’.s 
armies, were regularly continued, so as to render 
it possible to supply a few British troops to all the 
points attacked or troubled. Th.erc A\'as a steady 
increase in the number of Jats, Goorkhas, Bhcels, 
Scindians, Beloochees, &c., enlisted in British .service, 
having little or no sympathy with the high-caste 
Hindustani Oudians who had been tin; authors of 
so much mischief. There was a re e.stablishnient 
of civil government in all the provinces, and 
(excepting Oudo) in nearly all the districts of each 
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province; attended by a renewal of the revenue 
arrangements, ^nd by the maintenance of police 
bodies who aided in patting down rebojb and 
marauders. There was an almost total absence of 
anything like nationality in the motions of the 
insurgents, or rmity of purpose in their proceed¬ 
ings ; the decrepit Emperor of Delhi, and the half¬ 
witted King of Oude, both of them prisoners, had 
almost gone out of the thoughts of the natives— 
who, so far as they rebelled at all, looked out for 
new loaders, now paymasters, new plunder. In 
short, the British government had gained the 
upper hand in every province throughout India; 
and preparations were everywhere made to main¬ 
tain this hold so firmly, that the discomfiture of 
the rebels became a matter almost of moi’al 
certainty. Much remained to bo done, and much 
time would be needed for doing it; but the 
‘beginning of the end’ was come, and men 
could speak without impropriety of the gradual 
pacification of India. 

The events of these three months will not 
require any lengthened treatment; of new 
mutinies there was only one; and the military 
and other operations will admit of rapid reoitaL 

Calcutta saw nothing of Viscount Canning during 
the spring, summer, and autumn. His lordship, 
as governor-general, appreciated the importance 
of being near 8ir Colin Campbell, to consult with 
him daily on various matters affecting the military 
operations in the disturbed districts. Both were 
at Allahabad throughout the period to which this 
cliajder relates. The supreme council, however, 
remained at the presidential eapital, giving effect 
to numerous legislative measures, and carrying on 
the regular government of the presidency. Calcutta 
was now almost entirely free from those panics 
which so frequently disturbed it during the eai-ly 
months of the mutiny; rai)ine and bloodshed did 
not ajiproacU the city, and the English residents 
gradually sobcred_ down. Although the violent 
and often absurd opposition to the govenior-geucral 
had not quite ceased, it had greatly lessened; the 
dignified firmness of Lord Canning made a gradual 
conquest. Some of tlie newspapers, here as at 
Bombay, invented proclamations and narratives, 
crimes and accusations, with a disi cgard of truth 
which would hardly have been shewn by any 
journals in the mother-country; and those effusions 
which were not actually invented, too often received 
a colour ill calculated to convey a correct idea of 
their nature. Many of the jounialists never forgot 
or forgave the restrictions which the governor- 
general deemed it pnulent to place on the press 
in the summer of 1S57; the amount of anonymous 
slander heaped on him was immense. One cir¬ 
cumstance which enabled his lordship to live 
down the calumnies, was the discovery, made by 
the journalists in the following summer, that Lord 
Derby’s government was not more disposed than 
that of Lord Palmerston to expel Viscount Canning 
from office—a matter which will have to he noticed 
more fully in another chapter. The more moderate 


journalists of tho Anglo-Indian press, it must in 
fairness be stated, did their part towards bringing 
about a more healthy state of feeling. 

'f hat the authorities at Calcutta were not insen¬ 
sible to the value of newspapers and journals, in a 
region so far away from England, was shewn by 
an arrangement n;ade in tho month of August 
—which afforded at the same time a quiet but 
significant proof of an improved attention towards 
tho well-being of soldiers. An older was issued 
that a supply of newspapers and periodicals should 
be forwarded to the different military hospitals in 
Calcutta at the public expense. Those for the 
oflioers’ hospital* comprised some magazines of a 
higher class than were included iu the list for tho 
men’s hospitals; but such were to be sent aficr- 
waids to the men’s hospitp,ls, when the officers 
had perused Hiem. 

In connection with military matters, in and 
near the presidential city, it may be mentioned that 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta was tho scene of a 
settlement or colonisation very novel, and as unsatis¬ 
factory as it was novel. It has been the custom to 
send over a small number of soldiers’ wives witli 
every British regiment sent to our colonics or 
foreign territories. During the course of twelve 
months so many regiments arrived at Calcutta, 
that these soldiers’ wives accumulated to eigliteeii 
hundred in number. They were con.signc(l to the 
station at Dumdum, a few miles north of Calcutta; 
and were attended by three or four surgeoii.s and 
one Protestant chaplain. The accommodation 
provided for them was sufficient for the women 
themselves, but not for the children, who added 
greatly to their number. Many of these women, 
being of that ignorant and ill-rcgulatcd class from 
which soldiers too frequently choose their wives;, 
brought with them dirty habits and drinking 
tendencies; and these, when the fierce lieat of an 
Indian summer came, engendered dysenteiy and 
diarrhoea, from which diseases a largo number of 
women and children died. Other irregularities of 
conduct appeared, among a mass of women so 
strangely separated from all home-ties; and 
an-angements were gradually made for breaking 
up this singular colony. 

The details given in former chajiters, especially 
in tho ‘notes,’ >Srill have shewn how large was the 
number of regiments conveyed from tho United 
Kingdom and tho colonies to India; and when it 
is remembered that far more of these landed at 
Calcutta than at Madras?, Bombay, or Kurachec, 
it will easily be understood how military an aspect 
they gave to the first-named city. Ktill, numerous 
as they wore, they were never equal to the demand. 
Without making any long stay at Calcutta, they 

* To tho offleetB* hoBjrftel— Engliahman^ Bengal llur- 
koi’Ut Illustrated Londtm Hem, Puncht Bluchivoo^s 

Magazine^ Fraaefe Magazine^ Neio Monthly Miigtainet Monthly 
Army lAsU four copies Chamhere'a Journal four copies Family 
Jlerald* To the men’s hospItahH-two copies Calcutta Englinkmaut 
two copies Jtengal JTurtsaru^ two copies Fhecnix. two conies 
Illustrated Lonacn NexcBt two ooi^cs P««c4, two copies Household 
li'ords, twelve copies €hamler/e Journal, twelve copies 
Herald, 
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marched to the scenes of action in the northwest. 
In the scarcity of regular troops, the Bengal govern¬ 
ment derived much valuable services from naval 
and marine brigades—^raen oecupying a middle 
position between soldiers and sailors. Captain 
Sir AVilliam Peel’s naval brigade has been often 
mentioned, in connection with gallant achieve¬ 
ments in Oude; and Captain Sotheby’s naval 
brigade also won a good name, in the provinces 
eastward of Oude. But besides these, there were 
about a dozen different bodies in Bengal, each 
consisting of a commandant, two uuder-ofiicers, a 
hundred men, and two light field-guns. Being 
well drilled, and accustomed to active movements, 
those p.arties Avere held in readiness to march off 
at short notice to any districts whore a few resolute 
disciplined men could overawe turbulent towns- 
peo])le; and thus they held the eastern districts 
in quietness without drawing on the regular 
military sfrength of the presidency. The Shannon 
naval brigade acquired great fame; the heroic 
Peel had made himself a univensal favourite, and 
the brigade became a noted body, not only for 
tlieir own services, but for their connection with 
their late g.allant commander. When the brigade 
roturned down the Ganges, the residents of 
Calcutta gave them a public reception and a grand 
dinner. Sir James (lutram was present at the 
dinner, and, in a graceful and appropriate way, 
told of his own exjierience of the services of the 
brigade at Ijuckiiow in the memorable days of the 
lo'cvious winter. ‘Almost the first white faces I 
saw, when the lamented Havelock and I rushed out 
of our prison to greet Sir Colin at the head of our 
deliverers, were the hearty, jolly, smiling faces of 
Some of you Shannon men, who were pgunding 
away Avith two big guns at the palace; and 1 then, 
for the first time in my life, had the opi)ortunity of 
seeing and admiring the coolness of British sailors 
under fire, 'rherc you were, Avorkiug in the open 
)ilains, without cover, or screen, or rampart of any 
kind, your guns Avithin musket-range of the enemy, 
as coolly as if you were practising at the Woolwich 
target. And that it was a hot fire you were 
exposed to, Avas proved by throe of the small staff 
that accompanied us (Napier, young Havelock, and 
Sitwell) being knocked over by muske^ball3 in 
passing to the rc.w of those guns, consequently 
further from the enemy than yourselves.’ Such a 
speech from such a man was about the most 
acceptable compliment that the brigade could 
receive, and was well calculated to produqc a 
healthy emulation in other quarters. 

The authorities at all the stations were on the 
Avatch for any symptoms which, though trivial in 
themselves, might indicate the state of feeling 
among the soldiery or the natives generally. 
Thus, on the 10th of July, at Barrackpore, a 
chuprassee happening to go down to a tank near 
the lines, saw a bayonet half in and half out of the 
water. A search was thereupon ordered; when 
about a hundred weapons—^muskets, sabres, and 
baynuets—with balls and other ammunition— 


were discovered at the bottom of the tank. These 
warlike materials were rendered almost valueless 
by the action of the water; but their presence in 
the tank was not the less a mystery needing to be 
investigated. The authorities, in this as in many 
similar cases, thought it prudent not to divulge the 
results of their investigation. 

The great jails of India wore a source of much 
trouble and anxiety during the mutiny. All the 
large towns contained such places of incarceration, 
which were u.sually full of very desperate charac¬ 
ters ; and these men were rejoiced at any oppor¬ 
tunity of rCA'cnging themselvc.s on the authorities. 
Such opportunities wore often .afforded ; for, as we 
have many times had occasion to narrate, the 
mutineers frequently broke open the jsiils as a 
means of strengthening their power by the aid 
of hundreds or thousands of budmashes mady for 
any atrocitifs. So late as the 3lst of July, at 
Mymensing, in the eastern part of Bengal, the 
prisoners in the jail, six hundred in number, having 
overpowered the guard, escaj)cd, seized many 
tulAvars and muskets, and marched oft' toAvai-ds 
Junialpore. 'The Europeans at this place made 
bunded preparations for defence, and sent <mt 
such town-guards and police as they could muster, 
to attack the escaped prisoners outside the station. 
About half of the number wore killed or reca])- 
turod, and the rest escaped to work mischief 
elsowlicre. It is believed, hoAvever, that in this 
particular case, the prisoners had no immediate 
connection Avith rebels or mutinous sepoys; certain 
prison arrangements concerning food excited their 
anger, and under the influence of this anger they 
broke forth. 

So far as concerns actual mutiny, the Avholo 
province of Bengal w.as nearly exempt from that, 
infliction during the period now under considcrti- 
tion; regular government was maintained, and 
very few rebels troubled the course of peaceful 
industry. 

Bchar, hoAVGA'cr, was not so fortun.ate. Situated 
between Bengal and Oude, it w.a$’ uearer to the 
scenes of anarchy, and sh.arcd in them more fully. 
Sir EdAviird Lugard, as we have seen, wtis employed 
there during the spring months; but having 
brought the Jugdispqrc rebels, as ho believed, to 
the condition of mere bandits and marfiuders, he 
did not think it well to keep his force in active 
service during the rainy season, when they Avould 
probably suffer more from inclement Aveather than 
from the enemy. He resigned comm.and, on 
account of his shattered health, and his Azimghiir 
field-force was broken up. The 10th foot, .and the 
Madras artillery, Avent to Hinapoor; the Hlth foot 
and the military train, under Brigadier Douglas, 
departed for Benares ; the royal artillery were 
summoned to Allahabad; the Sikh caA-ahy and 
the Madras rifles went to Sa-sseram; and the 
Madras cavalry to Ghazceporc. Captain Rattray, 
with his Sikhs, was left at Jngdisporc, whence he 
made frequent excursions to dislodge small parties 
of rebels. 
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A series of minor occtirrraces took place in this 
part of Beliar, during July, sufficient to require the 
notice of a few active officers at the head of small 
bodies of reliable troops, but tending on the other 
hand to shew that the military power of the rebels 
was nearly broken down—to bo followed by the 
predatory excursions of ruffian bands whose chief 
or only motive was plunder. On the 8th a body of 
rebels entered Arrah, fired some shot, and burnt 
Mr Victor’s bungalow; the troops at that station 
being too few to effectually dislodge them, a rein¬ 
forcement was sent from Patna, which drove them 
away. Brigadier Douglas was placed in command 
of the whole of this disturbed portion of Behar, 
from Dinapoor to Ghazecporc, including the Arrah 
and Jugdispore districts; and he so marshalled 
and organised the troops placed at his disposal as 
to enable him to bring small bodies to act promptly 
upon any disturbed 6j)ots. He established strong 
posts at moderate distances in all directions. 
The rebels in this quarter having few or no guns 
left, Dougliis felt that their virtmal extinction, 
though slow, would bo certain. He was con¬ 
stantly on the alert; insomuch that the miscreants 
could never remain long to work mischief in one 
place. Meghur Singh, Joodhur Singh, and many 
other ‘Singhs,’ headed small bauds at this time. 
On the 17th, Captain Rattray had a smart 
encounter with some of these people at Dehree, or 
rather, it was a capture, with scarcely any encoun¬ 
ter at all. His telegriim to Allahabad described 
it very pithily: ‘Sangram Singh having committed 
some murders in the neighbourhood of Rot.as, 
and the road being completely closed by him, I 
sent out a pai'ty of eight picked men from my 
regiment, with orders to kill or bring in Sangram 
Singh. Tliis party succeeded most signally. They 
disguised themselves as mutinous sepoys, brought 
in Sangram Singh last night, and killed his brother 
(the man who committed the late murders by 
Sangram Singh’s orders), his sons, nephew, and 
grandsons, amounting in all to nine persons—^bring¬ 
ing in their heads. At tliis capture, all the people 
of the south [o'f the district?] are much rejoiced. 
The lulls for the present arc clear from rebels. 
I shall try Sangram Singh to-morrow.’ The trunk- 
road from Calcutta to the upper provinces, about 
Bassoram, Jehanahad, Karnmnassa, and other 
places, was frequently blocked by small parties 
of rebels or marauders; and then it became 
necessary to send out detachments to disperse 
them. As it was of. immense importance to 
maintain this road open for traffic, military and 
commercial, the autliorities, at Patna, Benares, and 
elsewhere, were on the alert to hunt down any 
predatory bands that might make their appearance. 

Although Douglas commanded the district in 
which Jugdispore is situated, he did not hold 
Jugdispore itself. That place had changed hands 
more than once, since the day when Koer Singh 
headed the Dinapoor mutineers; and it was at 
the beginning of August held by Ummer Singh, 
with the chief body of the Behar rebels. Brigadier 


Douglas gradually organised arrangements for 
another attack on this place. His object was, if 
possible, so to surround Ummer Singh that he 
should only have one outlet of escape, towards 
Benares and Mirzapore, where there were sufficient 
English troops to bring him to bay. The rebels, 
however, made so many separate attacks at various 
places in the Shababad district, and moved about 
with such surprising celerity, that Douglas was 
forced to postpone his main attack for a time, 
seeing that Jugdispore could not be invested unless 
be had most of his troops near that spot. All 
through the month of August we hear of partial 
engagements between small parties of rebels and 
much smaller parties of the Englisli—ending, in 
almost every case, in the flight of the fdhner, but 
not the less harassing to the latter. At one time 
we road of an appearance of these ubiquitous 
insurgents at Eassorah; at another at Airali; at 
others at Bolowtce, Nowadda, Jngragniije, M.as- 
Bcogunje, Roopsauguly, Doomraon, Burrarpore, 
Chowporc, Pah, Nurreehurgunjo, Kuseea, Nissrcc- 
gunje, and other towns and villages—mostly south 
of the Ganges and west of the Sonc. 

It is uimoocssary to trace the operations in this 
province during September. There was no rebel 
army, projicrly so called; but there were small 
bands in various directions—plundering villages, 
burning indigo-works, molesting opium-grounds, 
murdering unprotected persons known or sup¬ 
posed to be friendly to the British, and committing 
atrocities from motives either of personal venge¬ 
ance or of plunder. Of patriotism there was 
nothing; for the peaceful villages suffered as 
much from these ruffians as the servants of the 
st.ite. The state of matters was well described by 
an c}'c?witnes.s, who said that Shahahad (the dis¬ 
trict which contains Arrah and Jugdispore) ‘is one 
of the richest districts in Behar, and is pillaged 
from end to end; it is what an Irish county 
would be with the Rockites masters of the ojqior- 
tuiiity.’ It w'as a riot rather than a rebellion ; a 
series of disorders produced by ruffians, rather 
than a manifestation of patriotism or national 
independence. To restore tranquillity, required 
more troojis than Brig.adier Douglas could com¬ 
mand at that time; but everything foretold a 
gr.adu.al suppression of this state of disorder, 
when October brought him more troops and 
cooler weather. 

Wo now pass on to the turbulent province of 
Oude—that region which, from the very beginning 
of fhe mutiny, was the most difficult to deal witli. 
It will be remembered, from the details given in 
the former chapters, that Lucknow was entirely 
reconquered by the British; that the line of 
communication between that city and Cawnpore 
was safely in their hands; that after Sir Colin 
Campbell, Sir James Outram, and other generals 
had taken their departure to other provinces. Sir 
Hope Grant remained in military command of 
Oude; and that Mr Montgomery, w'ho had been 
Lawrence’s coadjutor in the Punjaub, undertook, as 
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chief-commissioner of Oudoj the difiScult task of 
re-establishing civil government in that distracted 
country. 

It may bo well here to take some notice of an 
important state document relating to Oude and 
its government, its thalookdars and its zemindars. 

During the spring and summer,* the two 
Houses of Parliament were hotly engaged in a 
contest concerning Viscount Canning and the 
Earl of Bllenborough, which branched off into a 
contest between Whigs and Conservatives, marked 
by great bitterness on both sides. The immediate 
cause was a proclamation intended to have been 
issued (but never actually issued) by Viscount 
Canning in Oude, announcing the forfeiture of 
all estates belonging to thalookdars and zemindars 
who hiid been guilty of complicity with the 
rebels. The Earl of Bllenborough, during his 
brief tenure of office as president of the Board 
of Control, wrote the celebrated ‘ secret dis¬ 
patch’ (dated April 19th),f in which he con¬ 
demned the proposed proclamation, and haughtily 
reproved the governor-general himself. It was a 
disp.atch, of which the following words were dis- 
,approved even by the earl’s own party: ‘We must 
admit that, under these circumstances, the hostili¬ 
ties which have been carried on in Oudo have 
rather the character of legitimate war than that of 
rebellion, and that the people of Oude should 
lalher be regarded with indulgent consideration, 
than made the objects of a penalty exceeding in 
extent and in severity almost any which has been 
reeonlcd in history as inflicted upon a subdued 
nation. Other conquerors, when they have suc¬ 
ceeded in overcoming resistance, have excepted a 
few persons as still deserving of punishment, but 
have, with a generous policy, extended their 
cleincncy to the great body of tho people. You 
have acted upon a different principle. You have 
reserved a few as deserving of special favour, and 
you have struck with what they will feel as tho 
severest of punishment the mass of the inhabitants 
of tho country. We cannot but think that tho 
l)rccedents from which you have departed will 
appear to have been conceived in a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which appears in the 
precedent you have made,’ 

It was not until tho month of October that 
the English public wero made acquainted with 
Viscount Canning’s reply to this dispatch. Dur¬ 
ing the interval of five or six months, speculation 
was active as to the mode in which he would 
view it, and the course ho would adopt in 
relation to it. His reply was dated ‘Allahabad, 
June 17th,’ and, when at length publicly known, 
attracted general attention for its dignified tone. 
Even those who continued to believe that the 
much-canvassed proclamation would not have 
been a just one to issue, admitted (in most 
instances) the cogency of the governor-general’s 
arguments against the Bllenborough dispatch— 

* Seg Chap. xxvU., pp. 450-461. t IMi*, P- <59. 


especially in relation to the unfiiirncss of making 
public a professedly ‘secret’ dispatch. The reply 
was not addressed to the earl, whose name was not 
mentioned in it throughout; its address w'as to 
‘ the Secret Committee of tho Court of Directors,’ 
in accordance with official rule; but the earl was 
responsible, and alone responsible, for tho dispatch 
and tho severe language it contained. The personal 
part of Viscount Canning’s reply, the calm but 
indignant allusion to the ungenerous treatment 
he had received, was comprised in the first six 
clanse.s, which we give in a foot-note.* He pro¬ 
ceeded to notice the strange way in which tho 
Bllenborough dispatch almost justified the Oudians, 
as if they wero fighting for a righteous cause— 
quite legitimate in a member of the legislature, 
proposing a reconsideration of the annexation 
of Oude; but quite unjustifiable in a minister 
serving Queen Victoria, who was at that moment, 
rightly or wrongly, tho real Queen of Oude. 
Viscount Canning declined to discuss tho policy 
which, two years earlier, had dictated tho annexa¬ 
tion ; it was not his performance, nor was he 


* *1. The dispatch condemns In the strongest terras the 
proclamation which, on the 3d of March, 1 directed tho chief, 
commissioner of Oude to issue from Lucknow. 

*2. Although written in tiic Secret Committee, the dispatch 
was made public in England three M'eeks before it reached my 
hands. It will in a few days be read in every station iu 
Uindoetan. 

*3. Before the dispatch was published in England, it had been 
announced to parliament by a minister of tiie Crown as convoy, 
ing dibupproval in every sense of the policy indicated by the 
govGrnor>gcneral'8 proclamation. Whether this descrij»tum was 
an accurate one or not 1 do not inquire. Tho telegraph has 
already carried it over the length nnd breadth of India. 

*4. 1 need scarcely lull your honourable coramittoo (hat the 
existence of such a dj.spatch, even bad it never iiasscd out of the 
records of the Secret Department, would be deeply mortifying to 
me, however confident I might feel that your honournblc eora< 
mitteo would, upon reconsideration, relieve me of tlie censure 
which it casts upon me. Still less necessary is it for me to point 
out that the puidicatlon of the document, preceded as it 1ms been 
by an authoritative declaration of its meaning and spirit, is calcu¬ 
lated greatly to Increase the difficulties in which tho govi’cnmcut 
of India is placed, not only by weakening the authority of the 
governur'gcneral, but by encouraging resistance and delusive 
iiopes in many classes of tho population of Oude. 

* H. So far OH the dispatch and the mode in which it has been 
dealt with afi'ect myself personally, 1 wl^l trouble your honour, 
able committee with very few words. ]No taunts or sarcasms, 
come from what quarter they may, will turn *mc from the patli 
whicli I believe to bo that of my public duty. 1 believe that a 
change in the head of tho government of India at tills time, if it 
took place under the clrcurastances which indicated a repudiation 
on the part of the government in England of the policy which has 
hitherto been pursued tow’ards the rebels of Oude, would seriously 
retard the pacification of the country. I believe that that policy 
has been from the beginning merciful without weakness, and 
indulgent without compromise of the dignity of tho govemment. 

I believe that wherever tho authority of the government has been 
established, it has beci^mo manifest to tlio people in Oude, as else¬ 
where, that the indulgence to Oiose who meOkc submission, and 
who are free from atrocious crime, will be large. 1 believe (hat 
tho issue of the proclamation which has been so severely con¬ 
demned was thoroughly consistent with that policy, nnd tliut it 
is BO viewed by those to whom it is addressed. J believe that 
that policy, if steadily pursued, offers tho best and earliest pros, 
pcct of restoring peace to Oude upon a stable footing. 

* 6. Firm in these convictions, 1 will not, in a time of iinex* 
ampled difficulty, danger, and toil, lay down of niy o^u act the 
high trust which I have ^e honour to hold; but 1 will, with the 
permission of your honourable committee, state the grounds upon 
which those convictions rest, nnd describe (he course of policy 
which I have pursued In dealing with the rebellion in Oude. If, j 
when I have done so, It shall be deemed that that policy has been 
erroneous, or that, not being erroneous, It has been lecbly ami 
ineffectually carried out, or that for any reason tho confiden^ of 
those who are responsible for tho administration of Indian affairs 
In Enginnd should be withheld from me, I mako It my respootful 
but urgent request, through your honourable committee, that I 
may bo relieved of the office of govcrnor-gencrai of India with tlie 
least possible delay.' 
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empowered to undo it when once done. But he 
felt it incumbent on him to point out the disastrous 
effects which might follow, if the Oudians were 
encouraged by such reasonings as those contained 
in file BUenborough dispatch. Speaking of the 
Begum, the Monlvie, the Sazim, and other rebel 
leaders in Outle, he stated that there was scarcely 
any unity of plan or sympathy of purpose among 
them; ‘ but,’ he added, ‘ I cannot think this want 
of unity will long continue. If it shall once become 
manifest that the British government hesitates to 
declare its right to possess Onde, and that it 
regards itself as a wrongful intruder into the place 
of the dynasty which the Begum claims to repre¬ 
sent, I believe that this would draw to the side of 
the Begum many who have hitherto shewn no 
sympathy with the late ruling family, and that it 
is just wliat is wanting to give a national character 
to her cause. An uncompromising assertion of 
our authority in Oudo is perfectly compatible with 
a merciful exercise of it; and I respectfully submit 
that if the govenimcut of India is not supported in 
making this assertion, and in declaring th.at the 
recent acts of tlic people of Oude are acts of 
rebellion, and that they may in strict right bo 
treated as such, a powerful temptation will bo 
offered to them to maintain their present struggle 
or to renew it.’ 

The governor-gcncrars defence of the procla¬ 
mation itself we need not notice at any length ; 
the proclamation wiis never issued in its original 
form—the subject being left generally to the 
discretion of Mr Montgomery. The tenor of his 
reply may bo thus briefly indicated—That ho went 
to Allahabad to reside, chiefly that he might be 
able personally to investigate the state of Oude; 
that he soon decided to make a difference between 
mutinied sepoys and Oudian rebels; that the latter 
should not be put to death for appearing in arms 
against the authorities, unless they had committed 
actual murder; that the general punishment for 
Oudian rebellion should be confiscation of estates, 
a punishment ifequently enforced against rebels in 
past years, both by the British and by the native 
governments; that it is a punishment which in 
no way affects the honour of the most sensitive 
llajpoot or Brahmin; that it admits of every 
gradation, according to the severity or lightness of 
the offence ; that it W’ould enable the government 
to reward friendly thalookdars and zemindars with 
estates t.aken from those who had rebollcd; that 
most of the thalookdars had acquired their estates 
by spoliation of the village communities, at a 
time when they (the thalookdars) were acting under 
the native government as ‘ nazims’ (governors) or 
‘ chuckladars ’ (collectors of government rents) ; 
that, as a matter of abstract right, it would be just 
to give tlicse estates back again to the village 
communities; but that, as there would be insuper¬ 
able diflSculties to this course, it would be better to 
take the forfeited estates of rebellious thalookdars 
as government property, out of which faithful 
villages and iudividuals might be rewarded. 


Another reply, written by Viscount Canning on 
the 7th of July, was to the dispatch of the Court 
of Directors dated the 16th of May. In that 
dispatch the directors, while expressing full 
confidence in the governor-general, courteously 
requested him to furnish an explanation of the 
circamstances and motives which led him to frame 
the proclamation. This explanation ho most 
readily gave, in terms equivalent to those above 
indicated. He expressed, too, his thankfulness for 
the tone in which the directors had written to him. 
‘ Such an expression of the sentiments, of your 
honourable court would bo to me a source of 
gratification and just pride under any circum¬ 
stances ; but the generous and timely promptitude 
with which yon have been pleased to issue it, and 
the fact that it contains approval of the past, as 
well as trust for the future, has greatly enhanced 
its value. Your honourable court have rightly 
judged, that in the midst of difficulties no support 
is so cheering to a public servant, or so strengthen¬ 
ing, as that wliicli is derived from a declared 
approval of the spirit by which his past acts have 
been guided.’ 

It may bo hero remarked that some of tlie 
European inhabitants of (Jalcntta, who bad from 
the first ])laccd themselves in antagonism witli 
Viscount Canning, prepared an address to the 
Earl of Ellcnborougb, thanking him for the ‘secret’ 
dis)>atch, denouncing the principles and the policy 
acted on by the governor-general, lamenting tlic 
carl’s rctii’cmont after so brief a tenure of office, 
denouncing the Whigs, and e.xpressing a hope that 
tile earl, whether in or out of office, would long 
live to ‘ uphold the honour and interests of Britisli 
India.’ 

We now proceed to a brief narrative of llio 
course of events in Oude during July, August, and 
(September. 

The province, in the first of these three months, 
was in a rcmarlcahlc condition. Mr Montgomery, 
as cliief-coraniissioner, intrusted with large powcivs, 
gradually felt Ids way towards a re-establishmciit 
of Briti-sh influence. Most of the dependants and 
adherents of the deposed royal family belonged to 
Lucknow; and it was henco in that city that they 
required most carefully to he watched. In the 
provinces, the late king’s power and the present 
British power were regarded with about equal 
indifference or dislike. A sort of feudalism pre¬ 
vailed, inimical to the recognition of any central 
authority, except in merely nominal matters. 
There were rebel forces under different leaders at 
different spots ; but it is doubtful whether any of 
them were fighting for the deposed king; each 
leader had an eye to the assumption of power 
by or for himself. Even the Begum, one of the 
king’s wives, was influenced by motives very far 
removed from affection to her lord. Great ivs 
Montgomery’s difficulties were, therefore, they 
were less than would have been occasioned by a 
concentration of action, a unity of purpose, among 
the malcontents. He re-organised civil tribunals 
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and offices in suoli districts as were within his 
power, and waited for favourable opportunities to 
do the like in other districts. 

General Sir Hope Grant was Mr Montgomery’s 
coadjutor in these labours, bringing military power 
to bear where civil power was insufficient. In 
the onvly part of the month he remained at 
Lucknow, keeping together a small but efficient 
army, and watching the course of events around 
him. Later in the mouth, however, he deemed it 
necessary to lake the field, and endeavour to 
chastise a large body of rebels who were setting 
up the Begum in authority at Pyzabad. On the 
2Jst ho started off in that direction, taking with 
him a force comprising the 1st Madras Europeans, 
flio 2d battalion of the Rifle Brigade, the 1st 
Bunjaub infantry, fhe 7th Hussars, Hodson’s lIor.se, 
twelve light guns, .and a heavy train. It was con¬ 
sidered prob.ablc that, on his w.ay. Grant would 
relievo Mann Singh, the |>owerful thalookdar so 
often mentioned, who avas besieged in his fort at 
Slitdigimjo by many thousand rebels. This cun¬ 
ning time server had drawn suspicion #pon his 
iicl ■ and motives on many former occasions; but 
;ts it was more dc.sir.ablo to have him as a friend 
ih.iii an enemy, and as he had unquestionably 
earned the enmity of Iho rebels by his refusal to 
act iqieidy .ag.ainst the British, it vv.as considered 
])rndent to ]iay some attention to his present 
iipplietilions for aid. Grant and Montgomery, the 
one as general .and the other as commissioner, held 
jio'session of the latad from Oawnporo to Lucknow, 
ami the road from Lucknow to Naw.abgungc; it 
was hoped th.at (.rant’s cx'pedition would obtain 
command likewise of the road from Nawabgnnge 
to Fyzabad. These arc the three components of 
oiio main road which nc.arly intersects Oude 
from we.st to c<ast; the posscs.sion of it would 
render practicable the gradual crushing of tlie 
rebel hands in difibrent forts north and south 
of Iho road. Tlie rebel lc.adcrs, about the middle 
of the month, were believed to comju'ise the 
Begum of Ou(io, licr paramour Munimoo Kli.an, 
Belli Madlioo, Baboo Hambuksli, Bihonath Singh, 
Cli.and.ahuksli, Gholab Singb, Nurput Singh, the 
Sliahzada Ferozo Shah, Bhopal Singh, .and others 
of less note; they had under their command 
sixty or seventy thousand armed men of various 
grades, .and forty or fifty guns. More than half of 
tlie whole nunihcr were .supposed to be with the 
Begum and Mnmmoo Khan, at Chowka-Ghat, 
hey Olid the river Gogra; and to these Sir Hope 
Grant directed liis chief attention. Where Nena 
Sahib was hiding, the British authorities could 
never definitely learn; although it was known 
that ho was near the nortlierii or Ncpaul frontier 
of Oude. It was believed that he, as well as the 
Begum, was becoming straitened for want of funds 
—ajiplianccs without which they could never 
hope to keep their rebel forces together. 

The general, with his force from Lucknow, 
c.xperienced no obstruction in his march towards 
Fyzabad. He arrived at a point within fourteen 


miles of that city by the 28th of July, having 
passed on his way through Nawabgunge—leaving 
the Rajah of Kupoorthulla to keep open his 
communications. Ilis advance alarmed the rebel 
army which was at that time engaged in besieging 
Maun Singh in Sliahguiije (twelve miles south of 
Fyzabad); it broke up into three divisions—one of 
which fled towards Gouda; a second marched for 
Sultanporc on tlie Goointce; while a third made for 
Tanda oh the Gogra. Tli is precipitate flight shewed 
in a striking way tlie dre.od felt by the insurgents 
of an encounter with Sir Hope Grant; for their 
numbers are supposed to have been at least ten 
times as great as his. On the 29th, Grant entered 
Fyzabad, and there heard that a barge body of 
reliels were escaping across the Gogra a mile or 
two ahead ; ho pushed on with cav.airy and horse- 
artillery, but was only in time to send a few round- 
.shot into their rear. On the following <iay. Maun 
Singh, now delivered from bcleagiicrmonl, h.ad 
.an interview with him. On the 2d of August, 
two of the three divisions of the rebel army 
contrived to join in ilic vicinity of Sultaniioro, 
where they again formed a compact army of 
eighteen thousand men, with eleven guns. Not¬ 
withstanding the escape of the rebels, Grant’s 
undisputed occupation of Fyzabad made a great 
impression in the whole province. This jil.aco 
was a ceiitro of Mohammedan influence; while 
near it was the very ancient though decayed city 
of Ayodha or Oudo, one of tlie most sacred of 
Hindoo citic.s. Religious qu.arrels had often broken 
out between the two eommuiiities; and now' tlie 
British shewed themselves m.astcrs alike over the 
Mohammedan and the Hindoo cities. 

It was a gre.at advalitago at, this time that 
Ilnrdeo Buksii, a powerful zemindar of Oude, was 
enabled to give practical efficiency to the frioiidly 
fceliiig with which he had regarded the English 
throughout llio mutiny. At his estate of Dhurreu- 
pove, not far from Naw.abgiinge, he organised a 
small force of retainers, which. With two guns, lie 
employed in fighting against soinc'of the ncigli- 
houving thalookdars and zemindars who were 
liostilc to British interests. Sucli iustanees wore 
few in number, but they were gradually increas¬ 
ing ; and to such agency tlic ultimate pacification 
of Oude would necessarily he in considerable part 
due. 

AVliile Grant was encamped at Fyzabad, he 
made avrangcineuts for routing some of the rebel 
bodies .stationed in places to the cast and south¬ 
east, whither they had fled on bis aj)i)roacIi. He 
made up a column—comprising the 1st M.adras 
Europeans, the 5tli Punjaub Rifles, a dctachnu nt 
of Madras Sappers, a dotachment of the 7tli 
Hussars, 300 of Hodson’s Horse, .and a troop of 
horse-artillery. With this force, Brigailier Ilorsford 
was directed to proceed to Sultanpore, whitlier an 
important section of tho rebels had retreated. 
Heavy rains prevented tho departure of the 
brigadier so soon as bad been intended ; but he 
set forth on the 9th of August, and was joined on 
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the way by a small force from Lucknow, compris¬ 
ing Brasycr’s Sikhs and two horse-artillery guns. 
On the 13Ih, Horsford took possession of Snltan- 
poro, after a tough opposition from sixteen or 
eighteen thousapd rebels; he not only drove the 
enemy aeross the river Goomtee, but shelled them 
out of the cantonments on the opposite banks. 
The most determined of the combatants among 
the rebels were believed to be those regiments of 
mutinied sepoys which had been known as the 
Nusoerabad brigade; they had established three 
posts to guard the gln^ts or ferries acro.ss the river, 
and held these gh4ts for a time with such obstinacy 
as to occasion them a severe loss. 

Sultanpore occupied an important position in 
relation to the rest of Oude; being on the same 
river (the Goomtee) as Lucknow, and on the high 
ro.nd from Allahabad to Eyzabad. It was evident 
that this place, from the relative positions of the 
opposing forces, could not long remain at peace. 
The rebels endeavoured to regain possession of 
it after their defeat; while Sir Hope Grant 
resolved to prevent them. They returned to the 
Goomtee, and occupied many villages nearly oppo¬ 
site the city. On the 24th of August, Grant made 
preparations for crossing the river and attacking 
them. This plan he put in execution on the 
following day; when twelve hundred foot and two 
guns effected the passage, and seized three villages 
immediately in front. The rebels, however, inain- 
fciined a position from which they could send over 
shot into the British camp; this lasted until the 
2!)fh, when they were driven from their position, 
and compelled to retire towards Sassenpore, where 
they rciissemblcd about seven thousand of their 
number, with eight guns.' 

The first days of September found this body of 
rebels separating and recombining, lessening and 
augmenting, in a manner that renders it difficult 
to trace the actual raovemeuts. The real mutinous 
scpo 3 's, the ‘Pandies’ of the once mighty Bengal 
army, were now" few among them; and the 
fluctuating nuVibcrs were made up chiefly of the 
adherents of the rebellions thalockdars and zemin¬ 
dars of Oude—the vassals of those feudal barons 
—together with felons and scoundrels of various 
kinds. On one day they appeared likely to retire 
to Ametheo, the stronghold of a rebel named Lall 
Madhoo Singh ; on another, they shewed symp¬ 
toms of marching to Mozuffernngger, a place about 
ton miles from Sultanpore; while on a third, 
some of them made their appearance at a town 
about twenty miles from Sultanpore on tho 
Lucknow road. 

At this time (September) tho position of the 
British in Oude, so far as concerned the possession 
of actual governing power, was very singular. 
They held a belt of countiy right across the centre 
of the province from cast to west; while the dis¬ 
tricts north and south of that belt were either in 
tho possession of rebels, or were greatly troubled 
by them. Tho position was thus clearly described 
by tho Lucknow correspondent of the Bombay 


Gaxette: ‘The districts in our possession lie in a 
large ellipse, of which Lucknow and Durriabad aro 
foci, tho ends of one diameter being Cawnporo 
and Pyzabad. These cities are situated almost duo 
east and west. Our civil jurisdiction extends, on 
the average, twenty-five miles all round Lucknow, 
and not much less round Durriabad. Our lino of 
communication is uninterrupted from Cawnpore to 
P 3 ’zabad, which'latter borders on tho Goruckporc 
district.’ North of this bolt or ellipse were various 
bodies of rebels under the Begum, Mummoo 
Khan, Perozo Shah, Hurdut Singh, and other 
leaders ; while south of the belt were otlier bodies 
under Beni Madhoo, Hunmunt Singh, the Rajah of 
Gonda, &c. Irrespective of these, were Nciia 
Sahib and .some of his relations wlio, tliongh not 
to be encountered, were known to be still in the 
northeast of Oude, near the Ncpaul frontier. Sir 
Hope Grant had immediate control over botli 
banlis of the Goomtee, near Sultanpore, and was 
lireparing for a decisive advance against tlie rebels 
as soon as ho was joined by Brigadier Berkeley, 
who waf sent from Allahabad on an expedition 
presently to be noticed. 

The portion of Oude nearest to Rohilennd, where 
the energetic Moulvio had lately lost his life, was 
kept for a long time in a state of anarchy by 
a combination of rebel chieftain.s, who declared 
hostility against the Rajah of Powayne for having 
betrayed and killed tho Moulvic. They at first 
quarrelled a good deal concerning the possossi<in of 
tlie effects of the deceased leader; but the Begum 
put in a claim, which seems to have been acceded 
to. Although the authorities at Lucknow could not 
at this time spare a force to rout out the insurgents 
on this side of Oude, tho service was rendered 
from Rohilcund, as will be shewn shorth'. 

In a district of Oude between Lucknow and 
the Rohilennd frontier, a gallant aiiair w:us 
achieved by Mr Cavanagli, who had gained so 
much renown by carrying the message from Sir 
James Outram at Lucknow to Sir Colin Campbell's 
camp. Being appointed chief civil officer of the 
Muhiabad district, ho arranged with Cajitain 
Dawson and Lienlcuant Prcnch to defend the 
district from rebels as well as they could, by the 
aid of a few native police and sow'ais. Ou the 30th 
of July a body of 1500 insurgents, with one gun, 
made a sudden attack on a small out station 
defended only by about 70 men. The pl.acc was 
gallantly held until Cavanagh and French reached 
it. One bold charge sent the rebels fleeing in all 
directions; and the district was soon pacified. Mr- 
Cavanagh had the tact to win over several small 
zemindars to the British cause, by threatening to 
punish them if insubordinate, and by undertaking 
to aid them if they were attacked by rebel bands; 
they combined to. maintain four hundred match- 
lockmen at their own expense in the British cause. 
Many of the petty rajalis and zemindars had them¬ 
selves been more than suspected; but the civil 
authorities were empowered to win them over, by 
an indulgent forgetfulness of their past conduct. 
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On another side of Onde, near Allahabad and 
the ai)ex of the Doab, there were many bold and 
rcukloss thalookdars, who held out threats to all 
of their class who dared to profess friendship to 
the English. A loyal thalookdar, Baboo Rampur- 
sand Singh, was attacked by a number of these 
confederated chieftains with their retainers at 
Soraon ; tliey took hitn and his family prisoners, 
destroyed his house, and s.acked the village. As tliis 
course of proceeding wonld have deterred friendly 
(lialookdar.s from a pensistenco in their loyalty, 
and still more certainly deterred wavorers from 
making a choice advcr.se to the rebel cause, means 


were taken to check it. Brigadier Berkeley was 
placed in command of a ‘Soraon Field-force,’ hastily 
collected, comprising 200 of H.M. 32d foot, the 7th 
Punjaub infantry, about 160 other infantry, two 
troops of Lahore light horse, a detachment of 
Madras cavalry, detachments of horse and foot 
artillery, and nine gnus and mortars. The briga¬ 
dier .set out for Allahabad, whore the force had 
been collected, crossed the Ganges, marched to the 
Onde frontier, and came in .sight of a body of rebels 
on the 14th of July, at the fort and village of 
Dehaign—one of the small forts in which Oude 
abounded. The rebels retired into the fort on his 
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approach, allowing liis skirmishers to take easy 
possession of the village. He encircled tho fort 
with cavalry, and placed horse-artillery to watch 
'any outlets of escape. A firing by heavy guns was 
not satisfactory to him, owing to the fort being 
(•oinjdetely hidden by trees and thick scrubby 
jungle ; and he therefore resolved on storming tho 
place by his infantry. Tho assault was speedily 
and thoroughly succossful. About 250 of the 
rebels were killed in tiio fort and ditch ; and about 
as many more were chased through the jungle and 
cut down by the cavalry and horse-artillery. The 
jilacc was not properly a. fort; it was a largo area 
of jungle snrrouudetl by a dilapidated earthen wall 
and ditch, and fenced with a thorny abattis, having 
a’ brick liouso in the cciitro. The rebels being 
'Iriven out. Brigadier Berkeley caused tho jungle to 
bo cut, the walls to be levelled, and the house 
destroyed. After resting on the 16th, Berkeley 
proceeded on the 16th to the fort of Tiroul, seven 
miles-north of Soraon. He found this fort in the 


middle of an impenetrable thorny jifngle, through 
which a few })aths were cut in directions known 
only to the natives ; it was •urrounded by a very 
thick thorny abattis; and it had walls, bastions, 
ditches, escarps, like a miniature fortress, with 
a strongliold in the centre to which the garrison 
could retire Avhen clo.scly pressed. There were 
only tlircc guns on the bastions, but the walls were 
loopholcd for musketry. So thick was the belt of 
trees and jungle .around, that the brigadier could 
scarcely obtain a sight of the fort; he therefore 
deemed it prudent to employ his mortars and .a 
24-pounder howitzer before sending in liis infanliy 
to assault. This succeeded ; tho enemy evacuated 
the place during the night, leaving behind them tlieir 
three guns and gun-ammnuition. Tlie infantry 
were on the alert to assist, but the enemy left them 
nothing to do. Fort Tiroul was then dc.stroyed, as 
fort Soraon had been. Tho former was rather a 
superior example of an Oudi.an fort; although 
tho walls and bastions wore only of eartlj, they 
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■were of such considerable thickness, and were 
aided so greatly by loopholed parapets, ditches, 
breastworks, rifle-pits, thorny abattis, zigzag in- 
trenchments, and thick jungle—that the enemy 
might have made a tough resistance to an infantry 
attack, if they had not been frightened out by 
shells and balls. By a somewhat similar train 
of operations, Brigadier Berkeley, captured and 
destroyed a fort at Bhyspoor; and having thus 
finished the work intrusted to him, ho returned 
with his temporary ‘ Soraon Field-force’ to Allaha¬ 
bad. After a brief interval, ho was again sent 
forth, to demolish other Oudian forts at places 
accessible from Allahabad, of which one was at 
Bortabghur; and then to advance to Sultanpore, 
to aid Sir Hope Grant. The two generals would 
then command a semicircle of country, within 
which most of the rebels in the c.'istern half of 
Oude would be enclosed; and an ailvance of other 
columns from Lucknow would completely hem 
them in. There were many symptoms, at the end 
of the month, tliat numerous zemindars and 
thalookdars were only waiting for a decent pre¬ 
text, a decisive success of the British, to give in 
their adhesion. 

The banks of the Ganges nearest to the province 
of Oiide, even so low down as Allahabad, where 
the govio'nor-general and the commaudcr-in-chief 
were residing, rcipiired close watching ; they were 
iulltsled by bands of rebels, some of whom deva.s- 
latod the villages, while others sought to cross tho 
Ganges into the Boah, and carry iniscliicf into 
new districts. • Towards the clo.so of .luly—to cite 
one among many instances—it became known that 
tho rebels had collected many boats on the Oude 
side of the river, ready j^jg^o.ss over into tlie Boab 
if the fortune of war sliould render this desirable. 
The authorities at once sent uj) the.fimaosteamer, 
with a ])arty of K-io BiLlis and two guns. At 
Maniclcijoro and Knnkur, some distance up the 
river, they found more than twenty boiits, which 
they succeeded in destroying; but the two forts 
were well arrned with guns and rebel.s, and conld 
not be safely attacked .at that time—another and 
stronger cxpcditioua)gf force was recpiired to uifcct 
this. In August, and again in Sejitember, small 
forces were sent up from Allaliabad by riven-, 
which had the desired effect of checking these 
insurgents. 

Viscount Canning and Sir Colin Camiehell both 
remained .at Allahabad tliroughout tho period to 
which this chapter relates—where, indeed, they 
had long hceii located. It was convenient for 
each in his special capacity, owing to its central 
situation. Sir Colin needed to be informed daily 
of tlie proceedings of all the brigades, columns, 
forces, and detachments which were ont on active 
service. Gladly would ho have kept them all 
under cover until the rainy season had passed; 
but the exigencies of the service prevented this: 
some troops were necessarily in the field—-in 
Behar, in Oude, in Kohilcund, in Bundelcund, in 
the Mahratta states, in Bajpootana; and these, 


whether their number were few or many, were 
all working to one common end. At no other 
city could Sir Colin receive news from all those 
regions more promptly than Itt Allahabad. Again, 
Viscount Canning found it ■ necessary to be in 
intimate communication with the commander-in¬ 
chief, in relation to all projects and arrangements 
involving military operations, on which the 
ultimate pacification of India so much depended. 
Tt was desirable, also, that he should be near Oude, 
tlie afiairs of which were far more delicate than 
those of any other Indian province. Many events 
were likely to arise, concerning which tho electric 
telegraph, though instantaneous, might bo too 
curt and enigmatical, and which woidd be much 
better settled by a i)ci'sonal conference with the 
chief to whom the government of the Anglo-Indian 
empire was consigned. 

Orders and dispatches, military and political, 
were issued in great number from Allahabad, 
which was tho substitute for Calcutta at that time. 
Much progi’css bad been made towards tlie con¬ 
struction of a new Englisli town, witli liouscs, 
Iiotels, oilicc-s, and shoi>s; and much also in tlic 
building of new barracks, for Ibe Kiiglisb troojis 
which um.sh necessarily continue to be .sfafionod at 
this important place. The govcnior-gcnnr.al ami 
the commandcr-in-chicf were each surromulod 
with his staff of oilicials, for the transaction of 
liusincss; and botii worked untiringly for the 
public benefit. 

From time to time Viscount Canning gave etlccl 
to several recommendations made by the general.^ 
and brigadiers for m acknowledgment of the 
lidelity and bravery of native soldiers. At a 
jieriod when tho treachery of the ‘ Bandies’ of tlie 
Bengal army had been ])roductivo of such bitter 
fruit, it was doubly desirable to praiso and reward 
such native troops ns boro up well against the 
temptations to which tlicy were exposed. On 
one (iay he issued orders for the iironiotion of 
certain ofliccr.s and men of the Hyderabad Coii- 
tingonl, for conspicuous gallantry in tlic action at 
B.anda; and in orders of subsctiucnt dates, other 
well-dcsoi’viiig native troops were singled out for 
reward. Ressaldars were promoted to be ressaldar-* 
majors, duffiidars to be ressaldars or jemadars, 
bargheors and silladars to be dufladars, iiaiks to 
be bavildars, and so on—^theso being some of the 
many designations of native military ofliccrs in 
India. One of tho higher grade of native oliiccrs 
in the Hyderabad Contingent, Ressaldar-m.ajor 
Meer Dilawar Ilossein, was made a member of the 
First Class of ‘the Order of British India,’ with 
the title of ‘ Sirdar Bahadoor.’ Sometimes towns 
themselves were complimented, as a mode of 
gratifying tho inhabitants, when good service 
had been rendered. Thus Sasscram became the 
subject of the following order: ‘As a special 
mark of the consideration of government for the 
loyal services rendered by Shah Koobeeroodeen 
Ahmed of Sasseram, and his fellow townspeople, 
in repelling the mutineers, the Right Hon. the 
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Governor-general is pleased to confer upon S^eram 
the name of Naslrool Hook-Kusbah, “Sasseram the 
aider or supporter of the rulers.” ’ 

Sir Colin Campbell’s* daily duties of course bore 
relation chiefly to military matters. On one occii- 
sion, while at Allahabad, he reviewed the camel- 
corps as one of the reinforcements which from time 
to time arrived at that place. This was towards 
the close of .July. It was a curious sight to sec 
four hundred camels going through their military 
evolutions on the maMan or plain outside the 
city. These ungainly beasts performed almost all 
the usual cavalry movements. Uesides an armed 
native driver, each camel carried an English 
soldier, who occupied the back scat, and was in a 
))osition to use his rillc. The camels had been 
trained to the word of command. On a recognised 
(ouch of the guiding-string, they dropped on their 
knees, the riflemen descended quickly, wont on for 
n distance in skirmishing order, remounted on tho 
recall being signalled, and the camels tlien rose in 
liieir wonted clumsy manner. This corps was 
likely to render very valuable service, by r.apidly 
conveying a few skilled j-iflcinen to distances and 
over tracts winch M’ould be beyond the reach of 
infantry. 

'i’iie comm.Tiidcr-iii-chief, a man iinlcfaligable in 
ilic jierformanec of his duties, acquired for himself 
(be reputation of being a general who insisted on 
all the duties of regimental service being properly 
alfcuded to by the oliiccrs; to tlie cflect that all 
alike should wwl for llic common cause, in camps 
awl barracks, as well as in the field. The following 
oreler, issued aboni tlie close of August, will shew 
bow numerous wore the duties Ihns marked out: 

' The coumiandcr-in-ehicf begs tliat general officers 
commanding divisions and brigades will urge com- 
manding-olliccrs of her Majesty’s regiments, troop.s, 
and b.iKeries, to give tlieir most jrarlicular atten- 
fion to ail points of intejior economy ; to examine 
and cori'cct regimeidal books; to rc-eulist soldiers 
of limited service willing to renew their engag^ 
iiients; to comjdcle soldiers’ clothing and neces¬ 
saries, examine soldiers’ .-lecounts, soldiers’ claims, | 
and small account-hooks; to close, and render to 
the proper departments, tho accounts of deceased 
olfieors and soldiers; to examine ai’ms, accoutre¬ 
ments, and ammunition, and repair deficiencies; 
to coiitinuo judgiug-dlstance drills and nmskelry- 
inslnicTion, as far as tho cliin.ato will permit; 
to provide occupation for soldiers without harass¬ 
ing them by mere routine drills ; to consider their 
comforts, diet, and amusements; to re-establish tho 
regimental school, and encourage by every means 
the study of the Hindustani language, both by 
officers and soldiers disposed to study it; to ascer- 
lain by inquiry what means exist in the ncigh- 

* It may hero bo mentionoS that, about tho date to which these 
ovcnla refer, tho commandor-ln-chiof began to be frequently 
'iMlguated by hia peerage-title. Ho had been created Baron 
eiyilo of Clydesdale, in recognition of his valnahle military 
services. To prlKront confusion, Uowovor, it may bo well, in 
tlie remaining pages of this work, to retain the more familiar 
“I’pellallon, Sir Oolin Campbell. 


bourliood of their quarters, both in materials and 
workmen, to furnish their regiments with boots 
and clothing, in the event of failure of the usual 
supply; finally, to maintain the most exact disci¬ 
pline, the strict performance of all duties, and 
proper marks of respect to officers; which will bo 
much assisted by a projicr example on tho part of 
officers, in dress .and deportment, regularity in 
their duties, and treatment of native servants and 
followers.’ 

This last clause, ‘ treatment of native servants 
and followers,’ related to a serious matter. Many 
ol tho younger officers, eliiofly those who.so know¬ 
ledge of India had extended only over a few 
months, had acquired the h.aliit of speaking and 
writing of the natives as if they wore all fiends 
alike, to sai>re and hang whom was a ]fleasnrable 
duty, 'file atrocities of some were yisited on .all. 
The ‘ Pandios ’ wdio load begun tho iimliny were 
now mixed up with others in the common desig¬ 
nations of‘niggers’ and‘devils ;’ .and tlio officers 
above alluded to wore far too jirone to uso the 
stick or the whip on the shoulders of natives, 
simply because they were natives, even when 
iiiotfeusively employed. Tho observant corres- 
])ondents of some of the London journals wore Iik) 
much struck with this dangerous teiidoney to allow 
it to pass unnoticed; they commouted on it witli 
severity. TTio letters from officers, made piil)li(; in 
tlie journals jmblishcd in India, furnished abiind- 
ant proof of the feelings and language adverted 
to, conveyed in tlieir own terms, rnle.'-s tl)c 
mutiny were to end with general onniity on both 
sides, it was es.sontial that an improved tone shouid 
prevail in this matter; and (o this end, many hints 
were givyn liy tho authorities, in England as well 
as in India. 

A few words will suffice to .say all that need bo 
said concerning the Doab and Ilohilcuud, tho 
regions in which the mutiny really commenced. 

Kohilcund was troubled with notliing beyond 
trifling disturbances during the" immlii of .Inly ; 
and these came chiefly from Oudo. Rebel leaders, 
with small bands of (lo])redators, crossed the 
frontier, and harried some of the neighbouring 
villages. So little, how'cver, was tlioro of an 
organised rebel army in the province, that the 
predatory iiTuptions ‘ wore easily quelled by 
moans of small detachments of troops. At one 
jieriod in the month a body of Oudians cros.sod 
into the northern part of Rohilcmul, and com¬ 
bined witli a rabble under one Nizam Ali in 
the wild lloodurporo tract of country. As it was 
considered pos.sible that an .attack on Pileoblieet 
might bo contemplated,AUe authorities at Ikireilly 
sent a small force—coniprising the Ifoliilccinl 
Uorse, a troop or two of Punjaub cav.dry, and 
three companies of the Kumaon levies—to I’ileeb- 
heet; this movement caused llic insurgents to 
retire quickly. In the neigblioiirhood ol Molium- 
doe, where much lighting ii.ad taken jdacc during 
Sir Colin Campbell’s campaign in the spring, 
bands of rebels still hovered about, looking foi 
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any chances of success, and requiring to bo care¬ 
fully watched. One, of about four thousand men^ 
was under Khan Eahadoor Khan of Bareilly; a 
•second, under Khan Ali Nasim bf Oude, numbered 
five thousand; and a third, under Wiiayut Shah, 
mustered throe thousand. These, with twenty or 
thirty guns, might have wrought ihuch mischief 
if combined with the Oude rebels; but they were 
so placed on the frontier of the two provinces 
as to be nearly isolated, and afraid of any bold 
movements. The authorities, however, wore on 
their guard. A force, including Dc Kantzow’s 
Horse, was sent for the protection of Powayno; 
and Rajah Juggemath Singh, of that place, had 
about two thousand men who could be depended 
upon to oppose the rebels. In August, the town 
and station of Pileebheet wore frequently threat¬ 
ened by one Kala Khan, who had three thousand 
budmashes at his beck, with four guns. As it was 
deemed necessary to defend Noria, a station about 
ten miles distant, a small force was sent out from 
Pileebheet to effect this. Kala Khan attacked tlie 
force at Sersown, and brought on an engagement 
in which his three tiiousand were opposed to about 
five hundred. He received a severe defeat, and 
lost his guns, thioe elephants, and a number of 
bullocks. This occurred during the last week in 
August. In September, matters remiiined nearly 
in the same state; the authorities in Bohilcuud 
could not at once spare troops in sutficient number 
to put down the insurgents thoroughly; but the 
successes of Sir Hojjo Grant, in the central parts 
of Oude, would gradually but necessarily weaken 
the isolated bands of rebels on the frontier of the 
two provinces. 

Meerut and Delhi had long been at peace. No 
symptoms of rebel armies appeared near those 
cities. Sir John Lawrence, having had the 
l)rovincc of Delhi attached to his government of 
the Punjaub, was ruling it witli the same vigour 
as his other provinces. All the natives, Hindoo 
and Mohammedan, saw that he was a man not to 
be trifled wiUi. Many of the antiquated usages 
of the East India Company, in force in other 
provinces, he abrogated, and introduced a system 
more suitable to tho actual condition of the country 
and its inhabitants. The ‘ regulations,’ as they arc 
called, he abolished altogether; and established in 
their place a system of govcminent in which sum¬ 
mary trial by vivA voce examination was adopted. 
A military police was organised; and eveiy vdlage 
compelled to pay compensation for any damage 
done within its boundaric.s. 

The district around Etawah was occasionally 
disturbed by a dacoit leader named Roop Singh, 
who collected a band of adherents, comprising a 
few of the Gwalior Contingent, a few of the 
mutinied troojis from Scindia’s own army, and 
numerous matchlockmen from the ravines of the 
Jumna. With this mofley force he levied con¬ 
tributions from such of the villages as were not 
strong enough to resist him. He made his appear¬ 
ance at Ajectmul and other places early in July; 


but was speedily routed out by a small detachment 
sent in pursuit. During August, this part of India 
was infested by men 'of the same class as those 
who troubled so many other provinces—reckless 
adventurers and escaped felons, who took advantage 
of the state of public affairs to plunder villages, 
and make exactions on every side. Borne of them 
were headed by ebieftains who could boast of a 
few hundred retainers, and who, with retainers 
and rabble together, gave more organisation to the 
plunderers. The principal among them was Roop 
Singh, mentioned above, who kept armed posses¬ 
sion of a fort at Burhec, Bhurreo, or Burhay, at 
the junction of tho Chumbnl wi& the Jumna, and 
occasioned great annoyance by attacking boats and 
levying toll as they passed. To keep tlic.se several 
mischief-makers in subjection required ninch 
activity on the part of the troops belonging to the 
district. Towards the close of the month, a force 
was sent out from Etawah purposely to take this 
fort and disperse the rebels. This was effectually 
accomplished on tho 28th. Suspecting what was 
intended, the rebels attcmjited to check the jiro- 
gress of the boats carrying tho detachment, at a 
place called Gurha Koodor, a fortified village three 
miles higher up. So long as the troops were in 
the boats, the rebels made a show of determination 
on shore; but a landing soon scattered them in all 
directions. The troops then rc-embarked, floated 
down to Burbee, • landed, took possession of the 
fort, and compelled Roop Singh to make a hasty 
retreat. lUis done, they collected and secured all 
the boats in the neighbouring parts of tlic rivers 
Jumna, Ohumbul, and Koorarec, as a measure of 
precaution, clearing all the rebels from the vicinity 
of Dholporc. They then proceeded against tho 
chief of Chuckernuggur, another leader of rebel 
bands whom it was necessary to put down. In 
September, Etawah, like the other districts around 
it, was very little troubled by warlike or mutinous 
proceedings. 

^ Agra found no difficulty in maintaining order in 
and near the city. When, in June, the temporary 
success of Tantcea Topee and the G walior mutineers 
gave some cause for alarm, the authorities of Agra 
sent out troops to escort Scindia back to the capital 
of his dominions; and when, at a later date, those 
mutineers were fleeing from Gwalior, and were 
believed to be on the way to Bhurtporc or 
Odeyporo, a detachment was sent out to check 
their approach. This detachment consisted of the 
3d Bengal Europeans and a battery of guns, and 
was placed in aid of Brigadier Showers’s force. 
The demonstration took offfect; for (as we shall 
see more in detail presently), Tanteca Topee bent 
his steps southward, away finm the'threatened 
assault; and Showers was enabled to send back 
the detachment through Puttehpore Sikri to Agra. 
Prom that time, during the summer and autumn 
months, Agra and its neighbonrhood were at peace. 

Directing attention next to the Punjaub, we may 
remark that those who had the 'keenest sense 
of the value of loyal integrity in times of trouble, 
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were auxious to see the day whea some recogni¬ 
tion should bo shewn of the services of three 
native rajahs, without whose co-operation it would 
scarcely have been possible for Sir John Lawrence 
to have sent those troops from the Punjaub which 
enabled Sir Archdalo Wilson to recapture Delhi. 
These were the Eajalis of Putialah, Jheend, and 
Nabah—three small states which wei^e at one time 


included within Sirhind, then among the ‘Sikh 
protected states,’ and then among the ‘Cis-Sutloj 
states.’ The rajahs were semi-independent, having 
most of the privileges of independent rulers, but 
being at the same time under certain engagements 
to the British'government. If they had swelled 
the ranks of the insurgents, it is difficult to see how 
Hindostau could have been recovered; for tlie.se 
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states intervene between Lahore and Umritsir on 
the one side, and Delhi on the other. From 
lir.st to last the rajahs not only fulfilled their 
engagements, but more; and the government had 
abundant reason to be glad that these three 
territories had not been ‘annexed;’ for amioxa- 
tiini, if not the cause, was unquestionably one of 
the aggravations to mutiny. Viscount Canning, in 
July, rewarded these throe Sikh chiefs (for they 
were Sikhs, though not exactly Puiqaubees) with 
estates aud honours. The Rajah—or rather Maha¬ 
rajah, for ho was of higher grade than the other 
two—of Putialah received certain territories in 
Jhujjur and Bhudour, on a certain military tenure 
in return for the rovennes. He also received the 
gift of a house at Delhi which, once belonging to 
one of the begums of the imperial family, had 
been confiscated on account of her complicity in the 
mutiny. Lastly, his honorary tiUes were increased 
by the following: ‘ Forannd Khas, Munsoor Zuman, 
Amoer-ool-Omrali, Maharajah Dhurraj Rajahshur 
Sree Maharajah Rajgan, Nirundur Singh Mahundur 


Bahadoor ’—an accumulation, tlic weight of which 
would ho oppressive to any but an oriental 
prince. The translation is said td be: ‘Special 
Son, Conqueror of the World, Chief of the Chiefs, 
Maharajah of Rajahs’—and so on. The Rajah of 
Jheend received the Dadrec territory, thirteen 
villages in the Koolran Pergunnah, aud a con¬ 
fiscated royal house at Delhi. The additions were: 
That ho bo allowed a salute of eleven gnus; that 
bis presents be increased from eleven to fiflcen 
trays; that his state visits to the govenior-goiicial 
be relumed by the secretary ; aud that his honorary 
titles be thus increased: ‘ Most cheri.slied Sou of 
true Paitli, Ra.jah Surroop Singh Walee Jlieend.’ 
The Riijah of Nabah received similar i)resents, and 
the honorary appellations of—‘ Noble Sou ot good 
Faith, Berar Bunsec Simioor Rajah Bhui'iwor 
Singh Malindur Bahadoor.’ The revenues made 
over to these rajahs amounted—to the first, about 
£20,000 per annum ; to the second, £12,000 ; to the 
third, £11,000. 

Wo may smile at these extravagances of 
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compliment, but the services rendered deserved a 
solid reward as well as an addition to honorary titles. 
Fpr, it must bo remembered, the Rajah of Putialah 
maintained a contingent of 5000 troops—protected 
the stations of Umballa and Kumaul at the out¬ 
break of the mutiny—^guarded the grand trunk- 
road from KunianI to Phillour, keeping it open 
for the passage of British and Pnnjaub- troops— 
co-operated with General Van Cortlandt in llissar 
—lent money Avheu Sir John Lawi-enco’s coffers 
w'crc running low—and encouraged others by 
his own unswerving loyalty. Again: the Rajah 
of Jheend, whose contingent was vciy small, did 
not hesitate to leave his own territory undefended, 
and march towards Delhi—assisting to defend most 
of the stations between that city and Kurnaul, and 
to keep open the communication across the Jumna. 
Again : the Rajah of Nabah, at the very-outset of 
the disturbances, proceeded to aid Mr Commis¬ 
sioner Barnes in maintaining Loodianah—supplied 
an escort for the siege-train—gallantly opposed the 
Jullundur mutineers—provided carriage for stores 
—and made loans to the Punjaub government in a 
time of monetary need. The districts given to these 
rajahs, at the suggestion of Sir John Lawrence, 
were so chosen as to furnish a prudent barrier of 
Sikhs between turbulent • Mohammedans on the 
one side and equally turbulent Rajpoots on the 
other. 

Nor did the authorities neglect to recognise the 
services of humbler persons, although, principally 
from the proverbial fdownesa of official movements, 
the recognition was often delayed to an unroason- 
!d)lc extent. Occasion has more than once pre¬ 
sented itself, in former chapters, for noticing the 
bestowal of Hio much-prized Victoria Cross on 
officers and soldiers who had distinguished them¬ 
selves by acts of per.sonal valour. Owing to the 
dilatory official routine just adverted to, it was not 
until flic 27th of July th,at Sergeant Smitli and 
Bugler Ilawtliorno received the Victoria Cross for 
their intrepid services at the siege of Delhi ten 
mouths heforu Their regiment, the 52d foot, was 
at Sealkote in the Punjaub on that date; and 
Brigadier Stisted had the ])leasurc of giving the 
honouring insignia to them. He told them that 
the Victoria Cross is in reality more honour.able 
than the Order of the Bath, seeing that no one can 
obtain it except by virtue of woll-anthonticated 
acts of heroism. He gracefully .admitted that his 
own Order of the Bath was due more to tlio pluck 
and bravery of his men than to his own indivi¬ 
dual services; and in reference to tho Victoria 
Cross ho added : ‘ I only wish I had it myself.’ 
Another bestow<al of this honour we will briefly 
mention, to shew what kind of spirit is to be 
found within the breasts of Jlritish troops. The 
award of tho Cross, in this instance, was delayed 
no less than fourteen months after the achieve¬ 
ment for which it was given ; and the soldier may 
well have doubted whether he would ever receive 
it. The instance was that of Gunner William 
Connolly, of the Bengal horse-artillery; and the 


conduct for which his officer. Lieutenant Cookes, 
rocommondod him for this distinction, was recorded 
in a dispatch from which an extract is here given 
in a foot-note.* 

A very unexpected event, in July, was the 
revolt of a regiment, or a portion of a regiment, in 
that region of India which was believed to he 
more vigorously gdvemed and in better hands 
than any other—the Punjaub. The facts, as they 
afterwards came out (mostly, however, on hearsay 
ovideuco), appear to have been nearly as follow: 
Tho 18th Punjaub infantry, stationed at Dera 
Ismael Khan, on the western side of the Indus, 
contained among its numbers about a hundred 
Malwaie»Sikhs, a peculiar tribe difl'orent from the 
other Sikhs of tho Punjaub. These Malwaics 
planned a mutiny. On a pai-ticular night, some of 
them were to murder tho officers of the station ; 
the fort was to be seized ; and tlio 39th Bengal 
native infantiy, which had Iwn disarmed some 
time previously, was to he re-armed from tho 
magazines and stores of the fort. Tho two regi¬ 
ments of mutineers, perhaps joined by the Sikhs of 
Kenny’s regiment at Bnimoo, were then to onibark 
in boats on the Indus, taking with them the guns, 
aminnpition, a:id treasure, and were to float down 
to Dora Ghazee Klian ; here they expected to he 
joined by the native garrison, with whom they 
would cross the Indus to MoulUin ; and lastly, 
with two rcgimcnls from the last-named ]dace, 
they hoped tojnareh upon Lahore. Such was the 
account, jirohably maguifled in some of its particn- 
lars, obtained of tho plans of the inntiiicers. No 
far as concerned the actual facts, the plot was dis¬ 
covered in time to prevent its execution. On tlie 
evening of the 20th, Major Gardiner of the loth 
Punjaub infantry, and Captain Smith of the 
artillery, having received from some quarter a hint 
of what was intended, went down to the lines at 
ten o’clock at night, and summoned two of tho 

* *I advanced my lialf-troop at a gallop, and engaged the 
enemy wiiliin ea«y nuisket-range. The sponge-man of oiiX* «f my 
gone having been shot during the advuneo, Chunier Connolly 
assunietl the duties of second spoiigC‘man; and lie had barely 
assisted in two dUcharges of hin gun, when n uiushet-baU 
through Uu! left thigh felled him to the ground. Notliing daunted 
by pain and loss of blood, he was endeavouring to resume his 
post, when I ordered a movement in retirement. Though sovcrely 
wounded, he was mounted on hi.s horse in the gun-tcam, rodt; to 
tho next position which tho-guns took up, and manfully declined 
going to tho roar wJicii llic necessity of liis so doing was repre- 
{^ented to him. About 11 o’clock a.m., when the guns were 
still ill action, the same gunner, while sponging, was again 
knocked down by a musket-ball striking him on tho hip, iherchy 
causing great faintness and partial unconseiousness; for the pain 
appeared excessive, and tho blood flowed fast. On seeing this, 1 
gave directions for bis removal out of action; but this brave man, 
hearing nic, staggered to hfs feet and said : “ No, sir; I ’ll not go 
there while 1 can work hero;” and shortly afterwards ho ag.'iin 
mnincd his post a» sponge-man. Late in tho afternoon of the 
same day, my throe guns were engaged at a hundred yards from 
the walls of a village with the defenders—namely, the 14th natu-p 
infantry, mutineers—amid a storm of bullets, which did groat 
execution. Ounner Connolly, though suffering severely from his 
two previous wounds, was wielding his sponge with an energy and 
courage which attracted the admiration of his comrades; «nd 
while cheerfully encouraging a woundetl man to hasten in bring¬ 
ing up ammunition, a rousket-ball tore through the muscles of his 
right leg. With the most undaunted bravery, he struggled on; 
and not till ho had loaded six times, did this man give way, wiicn, 
through loss of blood, he fell Into my arms; I placed him upon a 
wagon, which shortly afterwards bore him In a state of uncon¬ 
sciousness from the flght.' * 
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men to appear. One, a sepoy, came first; he was 
ordered at once to be confined; but no sooner 
did he hear the order, than he ran off. Just as 
the guard were about re-capturing this man, a 
jemadar rttshed out, cut down one of them, and 
wounded another. The sepoy and the jemadar, 
who were the ringleaders in the plot, escaped for a 
time, but were captured a few days afterwards. 
As soon as Sir John Lawrence heard of this occur¬ 
rence, he ordered the disarmed 39th to be sent to 
Sealkote, where their moToments could be more 
carefully watched. 

Still more serious, in its nature if not in its 
intention, was the outbreak of the 62d and 69th 
Bengal native infantiy, with a native troop of horse- 
artillery, at Moultan. These disarmed regiments, 
like many others in similar plight, were a source 
of embarrassment to the authorities. They could 
not safely be re-armed, for their Hindustani 
sympathies caused them to be suspected; while it 
was a waste of power to employ English soldiers 
to watch these unarmed men in their lines. At 
length it was determined to disband the two regi¬ 
ments, and let the men depart,- a few at a time, 
and under necessary precautions, to their own 
homes. When this order was read out to them, 
they appeared satisfied; but a rumour or suspicion 
spread that there was an intention of destroying 
lliem piecemeal on the way. Whether this or 
any other motive actuated them, is not fully 
known; but they broke out into rebellion on the 
31st of August. There were at Moultan at the 
time about 170 of the royal artillery, a wing of 
the 1st Bengal Europeans, the 11th Punjaub 
infantry, and the 1st Bengal irregular cavalry, 
.lust as the mid-day gun fired, the two dis¬ 
armed mutinous regiments rose in mutiny, seized 
anything they could find as weapons, .and made a 
desjicrate assault on the troops at the station not 
in their plot. The •C2d made their attack on the 
.artillery stables and the European barracks; the 
69th went at the guns and the artillery barracks. 
As these mutineers had few weapons but sticks, 
their attack appeared so strange, and was so 
wholly unexpected, that the loyal troops at the 
station were at first hardly prepared to resist 
them, and a few Europeans lost their lives; but 
when once the real nature of the mad attempt 
was clearly seen, the result was fearful. The 
misguided men were shot or out down by all parties 
and in all quarters. Of thirteen hundred mutineers, 
few lived to return to their own Hindostan ; three 
or four hundred were laid low in and near Moultan, 
others were shot by villagers, others were captured 
and brought in for military execution. It was 
the nearest approach to the utter annihilation of 
two regiments, perhaps, that occurred throughout 
the wars of the mutiny. The sepoys sometimes 
behaved more like madmen, at others more like 
children, than rational beings. In the present 
case they had scarcely a chance of success; for 
the Sikhs and Punjaubees around them displayed 
no affection for Hindustanis; the soldiery shot 


and cut them down, while the peasantry captured 
them for the sake of the reward offered. Tlicy 
possibly reckoned on the support of tlie 1st Bengal 
irregular cavalry; but this regiment remained loyal, 
and assisted in cutting down the sepoys instead of 
befriending them. 

This occurrence strongly attracted the attention 
of the government. The disarmed sepoys, as has 
been more than once mentioned, were a source of 
much perplexity ; it was not decided in what 'wny 
best to set them free; and on the other hand, such 
an outbreak as this shewed that it would not be 
safe to re-arm them. There was at the same time 
a necessity for watching the Sikh and Punjaubec 
troops—now ne.arly 70,000 in number. Hitherto 
they had behaved admirably, fighting man¬ 
fully for the government at times and places 
whore the Hindustanis had been treacherous. 
That they had done so, afforded a justification for 
the confidence which Sir John Lawrence h.od 
placed in them; but that sagacious man .s,aw 
that recruiting had gone quite far enough hi this 
direction. It was just possible that the Puujault 
army might become too strong, and rejoice in its 
strength by means of insubordination. 

One of the incidents in the Punjaub during the 
month of August related to a physical rather tlian 
a moral outbreak—^the overwhelming of a military 
station by a river torrent. The Indus, when about 
to enter the Punjaub from the Himalay.a, jiasse.s 
through a narrow ravine in the Irhagan Hills. 
The rocks on either side here, undermined by the 
action of the water through unknown centuries, 
broke away .and fell into the river. Half ihe 
water of the stream still continued to find its way 
onward ; but the other half became dammed uj), 
and accumulated into a vast lake. When the 
pressure of this body of water h.ad augmented to 
an irresistible degree (which it did in fifteen days), 
it burst its barrier and rushed down with indescrib¬ 
able force, sweeping away villages on its banks. 
At Attock the level of the river rose fifty feet in 
one hour, carrying away the bridgo,*of bo.ats which 
constituted the only roadway over the Indus, and 
destroying workshops and timber-stores on the 
banlvs. The Cabool river, coming from Afghanis¬ 
tan, and joining the Indus at Attock, had its 
stream driven backwards or upwards with fearful 
rapidity; it speedily overflowed its banks, and 
destroyed nearly all the houses at tho military 
station of Nowsherah. ‘The officers,’ said an eye¬ 
witness, ‘not knowing when it would stop, but 
hojung the flood would soon subside, put all their 
things on the tops of their houses; but tho watei’ 
still continued rising, and house after house went 

down before it..The barracks were tioo<led 

and vacated by the-troops; and all, gentle and 
simple, had to pass the night on some sand-hills.’ 
The barracks, being ‘ pucka-built ’ (burnt bricks 
and mortar), were not destroyed, although flooded; 
the other buildings, being ‘ rutcha-built’ (unburnt 
bricks and mud), were destroyed. The troops were 
at once removed to Pcshawur; but the destruction 
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of the l)oat-bii(lgo at Attock threateiied a serions 
intemiption to military moremfentsi. 

Nothing occurred in the Pnnjanh during Sep¬ 
tember to need record here j nor did Sinde depart 
from its usual peaceihl condition. Both of these 
large provinces, filling up the tvostem belt of India 
from the Himalaya to the ocean, were held well in 
hand by the civil and military authorities. 

Attention must now bo transferred to those 
regions which, during many months, had been 
disturbed by anarchy and rebellion—Buiidolcund, 
the Mahratta States, and Rajpootana. These large 
territories contained many petty chieftains, among 
whom a considerable number were prone to seize 
this opportunity to strengthen themselves by 
plundering their neighbours. Of patriotism, there 
was little enough; men appeared in arms for their 
own interests, or what llicy deemed their own 
interests, rather than for any common cause 
involving nationality or affeclion to native princes. 

Bundelcund and the S.augor provinces were 
chiefly under the military control of General 
Whitlock, who had advanced from Madras with 
a force consisting chiclly of Madras troops, and 
had gradually established regular government in 
districts long troubled by violence and confusion. 
At the end of June, as the last chapter shewed, 
Whitlock’s force was divided into a great many 
detachments, which overawed the turbulent at as 
many difiereut stations; and the same state of 
matters continued, with slight variations, during 
the next three months. It must, however, be 
mentioned here, in relation to military commands, 
tiiat—as one mode of facilitating the thorough 
discomfiture of the rebels—Viscount Canning made 
a now arrangement affecting the Saugor and 
Gwalior territories. That portion of India having 
been much disturbed during a period of more than 
twelve months, it w'as determined to establish 
there two military divisions instead of one, and to 
jtlacc in command of those divisions two of the 
generals who by hard fighting had become accus¬ 
tomed to the district and the class of inhabitants. 
General Whitlock was appointed to the Raugor 
division, which was made to extend to the Jumna, 
and to include the districts of Saugor, Jubbulpoor, 
Banda, lluraeerpoor, and Calpee, with Saugor as 
the military head-quarters. General Napier was 
appointed to the Gwalior division, which was 
made to include Gwalior, Sepree, Goonah, and 
Jhansi. This arrangement, organised about the 
end of July, was to hold good whether any rebels 
should make a sudden outbreak, or whether the 
troops were fortunate enough to hav6 a period of 
repose during the rainy season. Whitlock’s force, 
consisting of H.M. 43d foot, Bio 1st and 19th Madras 
native infantry, with a proportion of cavaliy and 
artillei'y—was mainly in two brigades, under 
Brigadiers Macduff and Rice. 

Brief mention was made in the last clnapter of 
a large capture of treasure by General Whitlock. 
This matter must here be noticed a little more 
fully, on account of its connection with the 


intricacies of Mahratta dynastic changes. During 
the general’s operations in Bundelcund, he marched 
from Banda towards Kirwee in two brigades, 
intending to attack Narain Eao at the last-named 
place. This chieftain, a descendant of the Peishwa 
of the Mahi-attas, possessed a rabble army, with 
which for a time he attempted to block up tbe 
I'oads of approach to Kirwee. The resistance made, 
liowcvor, was vciy slight; and shortly before Whit¬ 
lock entered the place, Radha Govind, an adherent 
of Narain Rao, escaped from the town in the 
opposite direction, taking with him most of the 
armed men, and a largo quantity of money and 
jewels, but no guns. Narain Rao, and another 
Mahratta loader named Madhoo Rao, remained 
at Kirwee. Their fears having been roused, they 
now resolved to surrender as a means of obtaining 
forgiveness for their rebellious proceedings. They 
came out to meet Whitlock, at a camping-ground 
a few miles from Kirwee. Delivering up their 
swords, they wore kept securely for a time. Whit¬ 
lock took ])ossession of the town and palace, and 
found that the rebels had been busily engaged 
in casting cannon, making gniij)owder, and 
enlisting men. In the palace and its precincts 
were discovered forty pieces of cannon, an 
immense supply of shot and powder, two tliou- 
saud stands of arms, numerous swords and 
mateliloeks, aeeoulrements of many of the rebel 
sepoy regiments, elephants and horses, and a 
vast store of wealth in cash and jewels. It 
W'as conjectured tiiat the jewels might possibly be 
tlio.se which, half a century earlier, had mysteriously 
disappeared from Pooiiah, and were supposed to 
be in pos.sc.ssion either of Scindia or Holkar, the 
most powerful of the Mahratta chiefs in those 
days; but the discovery now led to an opinion 
that the jeivels had been stolen or appropriated by 
Bajoe Rao, tathor of Narain Rao, and hidden by 
that family for half a century.- As to the (|nantilv 
and value of cash and jewels captured, it will be 
prudent to venture on no estimate. Some of tlie 
Anglo-Indian journals spoke of ‘a hundred and 
forty cart-loads of gold ingots and nuggets, ami 
forty lacs of rupees,’ besides the jew'els; but to 
whatever degree this estimate may have been 
exaggerated, the lai’geness of the sum gave rise 
to many inquiries coricoming the history of the 
family to which it had belonged, and of which 
Nena Sahib was an ‘ adopted ’ member. It then 
transjurod, that the first Peishwa of the Mahrattas, 
who dieil in 1720, was succeeded byBalajee Kao 
Sahib ; one of Balajee’s Sons, Ragoba Dada, died 
in 1784; and from him were descended Narain 
Rao and Madhoo Rao, by ono branch, and Nena 
Sahib by another—or rather, all these three 
individuals were adopted Sons of Ragoba’s descend¬ 
ants. According to the loose principles of oriental 
heirship, therefore, it was not difllcult for any one 
aniong several Mahratta pi’inoes to set up a claim 
to the enormous wealth which, at a time of discord 
at the Pcishwa’s court, somehow disappeared from 
the treasury at Poouah. 
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Throughout India, the^’o was no province which 
more strikingly illustrated than Bundelcund the 
misery which some of the villages must have 
suffered during many months of anarchy, when 
predatory bands were passing to and fro, and rebel 
leaders were forcing contributions from all who 
had anything to lose. Writing early in .Inly 
concerning the Banda district, a British officer 
said; ‘ This district has suffered very extensively 
in the long interval of disorder to which it was 
abandoned; the various bands of mutineers 
passing up from ])iuaj)oor did great mischief; 
various powerful villages preyed considerably upon 
their weaker neighbours ; and, lastly, the Nawab 
and Nai-ain Rao’s officials extracted by torture 
every farthing they could get. Many villages are 
completely deserted, and many more have been 
burned to the gi'ound, and the people plundered 
of all the grain and c.ittle and other property 
which they twssessed. They have gained a very 
fair idea of what they arc to expect under a native 
government; and 1 firmly believe they generally 
hail our return with delight.’ 

The difficulty of .suiiplyiug English troops, or 
reliable native troojis, to the numerous points 
where insurgents were known to be lurking, led 
occasionally to rebel successes little looked for by 
the authorities. Thus, on the first of August, 
a [larty of mutinous sepoys, he.aded by a subadar, 
look possession of the town of Jaloun, near the 
frontier of .Sciiidia’s territory; this they were 
enal)lcd to do by the connivance of some of the 
inhabitants, who opened the gates for them, 
'Jitey were, however, s]>ccdily driven out by a 
Rinall force from Calpee, under Brigadier MaedulK 
A .slight hut brilliant cavalry affair occurred 
about tlie middle of August, in a district of the 
Saugor territoiy placed under General Whitlock’s 
care. A body of a thousand rebels, under ludur 
fJo.shuti and other cliiefs, had for some time been 
committing great havoc iu tlie district, plundering 
the villages, and ill-using all the inhabitants who 
would not yield to their demands. After having 
thus treated Shahpoor, they advfinced to Gavra- 
kotali with similar intent. To prevent this, a 
small force was sent from Saugor under Captain 
Finch. Ilo made a forced march; and when 
within a few miles of them, seeing his infantry were 
tired out, he rushed forwai-d with only sixty-seven 
troopers. So impetuous was the charge made by 
these horsemen on the rebels, that they killed a 
hundred and fifty, took many wounded prisonei’s, 
and brought away three hundred matchlocks 
and swords. The leader of the rebels, Indur 
lioshgn, was among the slain. In another part 
of Bundelcund, between Banda and Rewah, 
about the middle of August, were three groups 
of rebels—one under Baboo Radha Oovind and 
(iulabraee, a second under Rumnunt Singh, and 
a third under Punjab Singh and Dcre Singh. 
They were supposed to amount, iu all, to six 
tliousand men; but only three hundred of these 
were regular sepoys, and two hundred horsemen, 


the rest being adventurers and rabble. After 
ravaging many villages, they approached the 
station of Kirwee on the 13th. Bri^dicr 
Car})cnter at once went out to meet them with 
a small force from Kinvee; ho found Runmunt 
Singh’s band drawn up as if for battle, but a 
few shots sent them fleeing. About the same time 
Punjab Singh and Dcre Singh were defeated by 
a small force under Captain Griffin. Early in 
August, Captain Ashburucr sot out from Jhansi 
with five hundred men, on tlio duty of dis- 
poraiug a few Bundcla chiefs who had been 
engaged in rebellious luacbinations. The weather 
being very heavy, and the rebels swift of foot, 
a long j)eriod elapsed before anything decisive 
could bo effected; but on the 1st of September, 
ho came up with a body of rebels, occupying 
Mahoni and Mow Mahoni, two villages on the 
opposite banks of the small river Pooj, both 
surrounded by deep and difficult ravines, wbieh 
rcuderod them sti’ong placc.s. After a little 
skirmishing, the rebels were driven by shot and 
shell out of Mahoni, and Ashburuer crossed to 
attack a fort at Mow Mahoni. Symptoms soon 
appeared that the rebels were making off. Ash- 
burner despatched fifty cavalry, all he had to spare 
at the moment, under Lieutenant Moore, to gallop 
after and cut them up in retreat. Moore effected 
this in dashing style. 

We now turn to a region further west, in which 
the ojierations were more important than those ol 
Bundelcund. 

Referring to former chapters for the details of 
Sir Hugh Rose’s victory over the Gwalior mnli- 
noors, and of his retirement to Boinbiiy after a 
long sca.son of incessant activity; we proceed fi) 
jjotico the operations of the trooiis after ho parted 
company from them. Ilis small but famous .army, 
the ‘Central India Field-force,’ was broken up 
into dctaolancuts about the middle of .luly. The 
hoi)e eulei'tainod was, that the fatigued soldiers 
might be able to go into quarters during the rainy 
season, as a means of recruiting their strength for 
any ojieratious that might be neefessary when the 
cooler and more tranquil weather of the autumn 
arrived. To undersUnd this, it may be well to 
bear in mind that the rains of Britain furnish no 
adequate test of those of India, which fall in 
enormous abundance at certain seasons, rendering 
field-operations, whether for industry or war, very 
difficult. The detachments above adverted to could 
only in part obtain cessation of duties during the 
rainy season of 1858. At Jhansi wei’e Oener.al 
Na])ier and Colonel Liddell; with a squadron of 
the 14th Light Dragoons, a wing of the .3(1 Bombay 
cavalry, tlic 3d Bombay Europeans, the 24tli 
Bombay native infantry, a coinp.any of Bomb.ay 
Sappers, and three guns of the late Bhop.al ^ 
Contingent. At Gwalior, under Brigadier Stuart, 
wore three squadrons of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
Meade’s Horse, a wing of the 71st Highlanders, 
the 8Cth foot, the 95lii foot, the 25th Bombay 
native infantry, a company of Bombay artillery, a 
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company of royal engineers, and a light fleld-batteiy. 
At Seepreo, under Brigadier Smith, were two 
squadrons of the 8th Hussars, two of the 1st 
Bombay Lancers, the 10th Bombay native infantry, 
and a troop of Bombay horse-artillery. Lastly, at 
Goonah, were Mayno’s irregular horse. Sir Hugh 
Hose himself was at tliat time at Bombay receiv¬ 
ing the well-won congratulations of all classes, and 
resting for a while from his exhausting labours. 

At Gwalior, where the rainy season soon began 
to shew symptoms, General Napier made prejiara- 
tions for the comfortable housing of his troops. 
The Maharajah, now more firmly knit than ever 
ill bonds of amity with the British, lent his md in 
this matter. Sir llobcrt Hamilton again took up 
his permanent residence in the city, gradually 
re-establishing political relations with the various 
petty states around. During July there was 
scarcely any fighting in Scindia’s territory; and 
the component elements of the now-dissolved 
Central India Field-force were allowed to remain 
pretty well at peace. 

Before tracing the Central India operations of 
August, it may be well to see what was doing in 
Rajpootana during July. 

After the siege and capture of Gwalior by Sir 
Hugh Hose, as we have already narrated, the 
rebels made a hasty flight northwestward, across 
the river Chumbnl, into llajpootana; where a 
victory was gained over them by General Napier, 
who had been despatched after them for that 
purpose by Sir Hugh Hose. They appear to have 
separated, after that, into throe bodies. The most 
important section, under Tanteea Topee and Rao 
Sahib, received the especial watchfulness of 
Gener.al Roberts, as comprising some of the bo.st 
of the mutinied troops, and possessing a large 
amount of Bcindia’s property. Roberts took 
up the work which Rose had laid down. His 
‘Rajpootana Field-force,’ now that detachments 
had been separated from it for service in various 
quarters, was by no means a large one. It com¬ 
prised II.M. 8M foot, a wing of the 72d High¬ 
landers, wings of the 12lh and 13th Bombay 
native infantry, a few squadrons of the 8th Hussars 
and 1st Bombay Lancers, 400 Belooch horse, a 
light field-battery, and a siege-train of six pieces. 
The chief body of rebels, under Tanteea Topee and 
Rao Sahib, made their appearance, a few days 
after their defeat at Gwalior, at a point more 
than a hundred miles to the northwest, threat¬ 
ening Jcypoor. Roberts at once marched fi'om 
Nuseerabad, to check these fugitives. He reached 
Jeypoor without opposition on the 2d of July; and 
there he learned news of Tanteea’s miscellaneous 
force of about ten thousand men. The rebel leader 
was reiiorted to have with him Scindia’s crown- 
jewels and treasure, the former estimated at one 
million sterling value, and the latter at two 
millions. The treasure, being mostly in silver, 
was of enormous weight; and Tanteea had been 
endeavouring to exchange it for gold, on terms that 
would have tempted any money-changer in more 


peaccM times; seeing that fifty shillings’ worth 
of silver was offered for gold mohurs worth only 
thirty shillings each. On the 6th Tanteea and his 
troops were at Dowlutpore, thirty-four miles south 
of Jcypoor j and it thereupon became a problem 
whether Roberts could ovei'take them befbre they 
reached the more southern states of Rajpootana ; 
for he was on that day at Sanganeer, near Jeypoor. 
During the next few days, large bodies of rebels 
were seen, or reported to have been seen, at places 
whose names are not familiar to English readers 
—such as Chatsoo, Lalsount, Tongha, Gureasa, 
Karier, Madhopore, Jullanee, Tonk, Bursoonie, 
Bhooragurh, &o .—all situated in the northeast 
part of Rajpootana, and separated from the 
Gwalior region by the river Chnmbul. \Yo also 
find that General Roberts marched through or 
halted at many places whose names are equally 
unfamiliar—Sherdoss, Gurbroassa, Gloolousseo, 
Donghur, Kukkor, Rnmporc, and Bhugree. In 
fact, the rebels marched wherever tliey thought 
they could capture a stronghold which might serve 
them as a citadel; while Roberts tried every 
means to intercept them in their progress. On the 
9th, the rebels took possession of the town of Tonk 
—situated on the river Bunnas, nearly due east of 
Nuseerabad, and about onc-lhii'd of the distance 
from that station to Gwalior; they plundered it, 
captured three brass guns and a little ammunition, 
and besieged the Nawab in the neighbouring fort 
of Bhoomgurh. Roberts immediately sent on a 
detachment under Major Holmes, in adv.ance of 
liis main force; and the enemy hastily deparlod 
as soon as they heard of this. To enable him to 
keep up the pursuit more effectually, the general 
sent to Seepreo for Colonel Smith's brigade. 
There was strong reason to suspect that tho 
rebels wished to penetrate into Mowar and 
Malwah, provinces far to the south of Gwalior 
and Jeyi)Oor, and in which the Mahratlas 
and Rajpoots counted many leaders who were 
ripe for mischief. To prevent this southward 
progress was one of the objects which General 
Roberts held well in view; this was tho more 
necessary, because the country here indicated, 
affords many mountain fastnesses from which it 
would be difficult to expel insurgent bands. 
Roberts was disappointed in not being able to 
come up with the Gwalior rebels at Tonk; but a 
few days’ sqjourn at that town greatly relieved 
his troops, who had suffered severely during a 
fortnight’s marching in sultry weather, losing 
many of their number by sunstroke. 

By the 23d of the month, when Major Holmes 
was still in pursuit of the enemy, who were 
reported to be approaching the fortress of Mandul- 
ghur in Mewar, Roberts broke up his temporary 
camp at Tonk, and recrossed the river Bunnas—his 
movements being greatly retarded, by the swollen 
state of the stream and the swampy condition of 
the fields and roads. After wading for a whole 
week through an almost continuous slimy swamp, 
he came within twenty-four miles of Nuseerabad 
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on the 1st of August. Sending all his sick to tliat 
station, he prepared to continue a pursuit of 
Tauteea Topee towards the south, with as great a 
rapidity as the state of the country would pennit. 

We now turn again to the Gwalior territory, to 
trace sucli operations as took place in the month 
of August. 

About the middle of the month, there were no 
fewer than five detachments of the late Central 
India Field-force marching about the country on 
and near the confines of Scindia’s Gwalior terri¬ 
tory. Sir Hugh Rose’s wish and expectation, that 
his exhausted troops would be able to remain 
quietly at quarters during the rainy season, wore 
not realised; the state of affairs rendered active 
service still necessary. One detachment, under 
General Napier, had sot out from Gwalior, and 
was on the way to Paoree, on an expedition 
])rcsontly to be mentioned; a second was at 
Jlurwa Saugor, on the river Betwah; a third at 
Nota, sixty miles from Jhansi, on the CaJpee 
road ; a fourth at Fyzabad (one of many places of 
that name), fifty miles from .Jhansi on the Saugor 
road; and a fifth, consisting of Sappers and 
Miners, were preparing a bridge over the Betwah, 
ion miles from .Jhansi. Colonel Liddell, at that 
period oommand.aut of the Jhansi district, was on 
the alert to snjiply small detachments of troo])s 
to such places in the vicinity fis appeared to need 
protect ion; and ho himself started off to Burwa 
Saugor, near wliich jdace a rebel chieftain was 
marching about with three thousand men and two 
or three gnns. 

A circumstance occurred, early in August, 
which led to an expedition in a new direction, 
and to .ni eventual co-oi)oration of General Napier 
with Genei-al Roberts in a pursuit of the rebels. 
Tills occurrence was an outbreak.wliich required 
immediate attention. A petty Mahratta chief¬ 
tain, Man Singh (not Maun Singh of Cade), 
who had conceived himself .aggrieved by Scindia, 
])ut himself at the head of 2000 men, and on 
the 3d of tho month, attacked and captured the 
strong fort of Paoree, sonthwe.st of Gwalior, and 
about eighteen miles from Scepree. Brigadier 
Smith, on hearing of this, started off on the 
.'ith from tlic last-named station, with a force 
consisting of four squadrons of tho 8th Hussars, 
the 1st Bombay Lancers, a wing of H.M. 95th 
foot, and three field-guns. On nearing Paoree, 
Man Singh sent a messenger to inquire what was 
the purpose of tho brig.adier, seeing that the 
quarrel was with Scindia and not with the 
English; ho obtained an interview, and stated 
that his grievance arose from the refusal of Scindia 
to recognise his (Man Singh’s) right to succeed his 
father in tho princijiality of Nerwar and the 
country adjacent; and he further declared that he 
had no connection with the mutineera and rebels 
wJio were fighting against the English. Brigadier 
Smith, responsible for a time for the peace of that 
district, could not admit such a plea in justification 
of the maintenance of an armed force against the 


sovereign of the country j it would have been 
dangerous. Man Singh, thereupon, increasing the 
number of his retainers within the fbrt of Paoree 
to three or four thousand, prepared to defend 
himself. Scindia had some time before stored the 
fort witli six months’ provisions, in case he should 
deem it at any time necessary to defend the^ilacc 
from the rebels; but this proved to be an unlucky 
precaution, for Man Singh captured the place in a 
single night, and then had the six mouths’ supplies 
to count upon. Brigadier Smith, finding his 
eleven hundred men too few to capture the fort, 
sent to Gwalior for a reinforcement and for a few 
siege-guns. In accordance with this requisition, a 
force of about COO horse and foot, with five guns 
and four mortars, set out from Gwalior on the 
11th. General Napier, feeling the importance of 
settling this matter quickly, resolved to attend to 
it in person; he started from Gwalior, reached 
Mahona on the 14th, and Scepree on the 17th, 
and joined Smith on tho 19th. On tho 23d, this 
demonstration bad its effect on Man Singh, who, 
with another chieftain, Ajhcet Singh, had been 
holding Paoree. Napier poured a vertical fire 
into the fort for twenty-four hours, and then 
commenced using his brcaching-battcrics. But 
the enemy did not await the result; they eviicuatcd 
tho place, and fled through a jungle eountry towards 
tho south. Napier entered Paoree, garrisoned it, 
and hastily made up a column, with which Colonel 
Robertson stiirted off in pursuit of the rebels. 
Robertson, after many days’ rapid march, came 
np nearly to the rear of M.m Singh’s fleeing 
force; but that active leader, scenting the danger, 
made his rebels separate into three parties, with 
instructions to recombine at an appointed place; 
and for the present pursuit was unavailable. 
When Apgust closed, Man Singh was at Sirsee, 
north of Qoonnh, with (it was supposed) about 
sixteen hundred men, but no guns. General 
Na))ier, having destroyed the fortifications at 
Paoree, and burst the guns, retired to Scepree, 
where he was encamped at the enji of the month, 
making .arrangements for a farther pursuit of Man 
Singh in 8ej>tembcr. 

While the forces in tho Gwalior territory were 
thus employed. General Roberts w.as engaged in 
a more important series of operations in Raj- 
pootana. On the 1st of August, as we have seen, 
Roberts was sufficiently near Nusecrabad to send 
his sick to tlnat station, where they could be 
better attended to than on the march; while he 
himself would be more free to make a rai)id 
advance southward. Major Holmes, many <lay.‘i 
before, had been sent from Touk by Roberts with 
a force consisting of 120 Bomb.ay Lancers, 220 of 
H.M. 72d foot, four companies of the 12th Bombay 
N.I., and four gnns—to pursue the retreating, 
rebels in a certain (or rather an uncertain) direc¬ 
tion. The duty was a most harassing one. It 
was difficult to obtain reliable information of the 
route taken by the rebels; and even when tho 
route was known, they never once allowed him to 
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overtake them—so rapid were their movements. 
So important was it considered to catch those 
Gwalior mutineers, that the Bombay government 
(with whom the operations in Rajpodtana rested) 
sent out small expeditionary forces from various 
places, according as probabilities offered for inter¬ 
cepting the mutineers. Thus, on the 1st of August, 
Major Taylor started from Neemuch with a force, 
consisting of 300 of II.M, 72d Higldanders, 400 of 
the I3th Bombay N.I., 180 of the 2d Light Cavalry, 


a few engineers, four guns, and a military train. 
It was believed that, on that day, about seven 
thousand of the Gwalior mutineers were some¬ 
where between Chittore and Rarapoora, a few 
miles distant from NeepmchY and Major Taylor 
entertained a hope that he might intercept and 
defeat them. We have already seen that General 
Hobci'ls had had a most harassing duty, attended 
with very little success, seeing tliat he could 
seldom manage to reach a town or village in 
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which the rebels had halted, until after they had 
taken their departure; and it w’as now Major 
Taylor’s turn to share the same ill-luck. Ho returned 
to Necmuch on the 7lh, disappointed. Ilis advance- 
guai-d had seen the rebels near Rampoora in great 
force ; yet the latter, though many times stronger 
than himself in troops, would not stand the chance 
of an engagement. The rebels escaped, and Taylor 
l eturned with his mission unfulfilled. 

()ne advantage, at any rate, the British could 
count upon at this period—the fidelity of many 
native rajahs, who would have terribly compli¬ 
cated the state of affaii-s if they had joined the 
rebels. Tanteea Topee sounded the Rajah of Jcy- 
poor, then the Rajah of Kotah, next the R:^ah of 
Ulwar, all of them native princes of Eajpootana; 
and it was on account of the refusal of those 
rajahs to receive or counteaiance him, that the 
rebel made such strangely circuitous marches 


from one state to another. Whither he went, 
however, tlutlicr did Roberts. follow him. Tlio 
general, after sending his sick to Nuscerahnd, 
marched to Champaneer on the 4th, and to Deolia 
on the 6th. At that time, it was believed that 
the rebels, checked in some of their plans by the 
floods, had turned aside from Mandulghur to 
Dockodee, in the direction of Odeypore. On the 
8th—after a forced march with 600 of II.M. 83d, 
200 Bombay infantry, 60 Gujerat horse, and three 
guns—General Roberts came up with a body of 
rebels near Sunganoer (not Banganeer near Jey- 
poor), where they occupied a lino on the opposite 
side of the river Rotasery. Ho speedily routed 
them; but as usual, they fled too rapidly for him 
to overtake them; they made towards the Odeypore 
road. lioberts, again disappointed of his prey, was 
forced to rest his exhausted troops for a while. 

The general, when Major Holmes had rejoiped 
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him after a fruitless pursuit of the mutineers, 
again considered anxiously the conditions and 
possibilities of this extraordinary chase. lie had, 
each day, to endeavour to discover the locality of 
the rebels, then to gness at tlieir probable future 
movetnents, and, lastly, to lay plans for overtaking 
or intercepting them. On the 11th, they wore 
supposed to be at Lawah; and on the 12th, they 
marched to the crest of the Chuttcrbhoog Ghaut, 
with a view of passing from Mewar into Marwur. 
Captain Hall, commanding at Erinpoora, held a 
post at the foot of this ghaut, with a small force 
suflScient to deter the rebels. They thereupon 
changed their plan, retraced their stops to some 
distance, and inarched over a rocky country to 
Kattara or Katario, a village near the Nathdwara 
Hills; here they encamped on the 13th. Mean¬ 
while General Roliorts, vVith bis force strengthened 
by that of Major Holmes, started from the vicinity 
of Sungancer on the 11th, and by tho evening of 
the 13th had marched sixty-seven miles. On that 
night he was at Kunkrowlee, within eight miles of 
the rebels; but his troops were too much exhausted 
to proceed further without a little rest. On the 
forenoon of tiic 14th he descried tho enemy defiling 
through a very hilly country covered with rocks 
and loose stones; he had, in fact, reached Kattar.a, 
the village mentioned above. Tliey took up an 
excellent position on a line of rocky hills, on the 
crest of which they planted four guns, which 
began to work actively. Roborfs thereupon sent 
Jliijor Holmes by a detour iuto that region; for, 
even if the rebels were not overtaken, it would be 
desirable to give them no rest to consolidate their 
plans. At length the general had the gratification 
of overtaking and defeating these insurgents, in 
search of whom ho had been so long engaged. He 
advanced his troops through the defile, his horse- 
artillery heating off the enemy until the infantry 
could form into lino. After a brief period, the 
rebels shewed symptoms of retiring. On mounting 
the crest, the infantry saw thorn endeavouring to 
carry away two of their guns with a small escort; 
a volley soon set them to flight, and rendered the 
guns an easy capture. The flight soon became a 
rout; the rebels escaped in various directions, and 
the victors came upon a camp covered with arms 
and accoutrements. Tho cavalry and hoi’se- 
artillory followed the fugitives for ten miles, cutting 
down great numbers. Roberts captured all the 
guns which tho enemy had brought from Tonk, 
four elephants, a number of camels, and much 
ammunition—with surprisingly little loss to 
himself. 

It was at this time regarded, by some of tho 
authorities, as a hopeful symptom that tha rebels 
were now descending to a part of India inhabited 
by Bhecls and otlier half-civilised tribes, who would 
think much more of the wealth than of the so- 
called patriotism of the mutineers. Most of 
Tantoea Topee’s men wore laden with silver coin, 
their share of the booty from Gwalior; this cash 
they carried with them, although in food aud 


clothing they were ill provided; and thci-e was 
a probability that, if once they ceased to be a 
compact army, they would individually be robbed 
by the Bhccl villagers. Jlevcrtheless, whatever 
may have been the hope or expectation in this 
respect, Roberts and his officers could never inter¬ 
cept the treasure which Tantcea Topco was known 
to have with him. This treasure, consisting of 
jewels and money (except tho share of plunder 
distributed among the men) was carried on 
elephants; and .so well were those elc[ilmnts 
guarded, whctlior during fighting or fleeing, that 
tlio British could never capture them. 

Few of the troops in British service liad had 
harder work witli little brilliant result than 
those in General Roberts’s Riijpootana Field-force. 
The country is wild and rugged, the weather was 
rainy and hot at the same time, and the duty 
intrusted to tho troops was to chase an enemy who 
would not fight, and who were celebrated for their 
flcclucss in escaping. Hence it was with more 
than usual pleasure that tho hard-worked men 
regarded their victory at Kattara; they felt they 
had a fair claim to the compliment which their 
commander paid them, in a general order issued 
the day after the battle.* 

After tho victory at Kattara, Roberts left the 
further pursuit of the rebels for a time to Brigadier 
Parkes. This officer had started from Neemuch on 
the 11th with a miscellaneons force of about 1300 
men, comprising 72d Ilighlandci’s, native infantry, 
Bombay cavalry, royal engineers, royal artillery, 
Bhecls, aud Mewar troopers. By a scries of forced 
marches, Parkes headed tho rebels in such a way 
as greatly to aid General Roberts at Kattara. A 
few days’ sojourn having refreshed them, the troops 
were again brought into actiou. Tautcca Topee, by 
amazing quickness of movement, traversed a wide 
belt of country eastward to the river Chumbul, 
which ho crossed near Sagoodar on the 20th. 
Continuing his route, he arrived at Juira Pattcen, a 
town on the main road fi|ma Agra to Indore; 
it was on the confines of tho Rajpoot and Mahratto 
territories, and was held by a petty chieftainess or 
Raua. After a brief conflict, in wliich ho was 
assisted by a few of the troops of the Rana, who 
broke their allegiance, ho captured the place, 
levied confribntions on the inhabitants, and took 
possession of all the gnns<, treasure, and ammunition 
he could find. Hero, then, this extraordinary con¬ 
flict took a new turn ; a new region had to bo 
attended to, although against the same olFcndcr as 
before; and new columns had to be dc.spatchcd 
in pursuit. The floodiug of the river Chumbul cut 


• Tlie mtijor-sonml eommundinc has sincere 
insraiulatins the troops under his command on tho gi'ciit success 
diicved by them yesterday. All have slieaii niost conspicuous 
illantry In action; and tho patient umiutrmurintf endurance of , 
itigne during the recent forced marches has enabled them to close 
ith an enemy provorhiolly active in movements. I lie liorsc-artil- 
ry and caralry (the latter nineteen hours in the saddle) have iiy 
lOlr apirit and alacrity completed tliu sueccas, and iiiiiictcd a most 
mal punishment on llic rebels. TIio major-general tenders his 
lartv thanka to all, and doubts not but tlieir brave and earnest 
ivotion uiU meet with tho approval of bis eaoellency the 
immandcr-ln-cliicf. 
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off Roberts and Parkes for a time from a further 
pursuit of Tanteea Topee ; and therefore two 
now columns were sent, one from Indore under 
Colonel Hope, and one from Mhow under Colonel 
Lockhart. The great point now was to prevent 
Tanteea from getting into Malwah, and thence 
crossing the Nerbudda into the Deccan. 

Before treating of the operations against this 
loader in September, it may bo well to sec what 
progress was made in checking the rebel leader 
who had appeared in Scindia’s territory—Man 
Singh. General Napier made up a new force, 
comprising certain regiments from his own and 
Brigadier Smith’s brigades, and placed it under the 
command of Colonel Robertson, with baggage and 
vehicles so arranged as to facilitate rapid movc- 
nnmt. Setting out from Paoreo on the 27th of 
August, the colonel marched eighteen miles to 
Bhanore; on the 2Sth, nineteen miles to Gunneish; 
and so on for several days, until ho reached 
Burrumpore, near the river Parbuttee. Here, on 
the 2d of Se])tember, ho learned that a body of 
rebels, under Man Singh, were a few miles ahead, 
endeavouring to reach a fort which they might 
seize as a stronghold. Pushing on rapidly, Piobcrt- 
sou came up with them on the 5th, near the village 
of Bujeepore. They had not kept a good look-ont; 
they had no suspicion that an active British officer 
was at tlieir heels ; consequently, when lloboi tson 
came suddenly upon them with horse and foot, 
while they were preparing their morning meal, 
their panic was extreme. They fled through the 
village, over a bill, hctosb a river, and into a jungle; 
but the pursuers were so close behind them that 
the slaughter was very considerable. These rebels 
were nearly all good troops, from Scindia’s body¬ 
guard and from the Gwalior Contingent; they 
wore sujjposcd to have been among the fugitives 
from Gwalior with Tanteea Topee, but at what 
time or in what locality they had separated from 
that leader, .and joined Man Singh, was not clearly 
known. About the middle of the month. Colonel 
Robertson was' at GSbnah ; Brigadier Smith was 
searching for Jtan Singh ; while General Napier 
was watching for any symptoms of the approach 
of the last-named leader towards Gwalior or its 
vicinity. 

■While afliiirs were thus • progi'cssing in the 
Mahratta country during September, new eflbrts 
were made to meet the existing state of things 
a little further to the west. tVhen Tanteea Topee 
crossed the Chumbul towards Julra Pattecn, and 
when that river began to swell. General Roberts’s 
Rajpootana Pield-force was unable conveniently 
to continue the j)ursuit of the rebel; and, there¬ 
fore, arrangements were made from the south. 
As a means of hemming in the rebels as 
much as possible, and pres'entiug them from 
carrying their mischief into other regions, a 
‘Malwah Field-force’ was sent up from Mhow, 
under General Miohel. Tanteea Topee does not 
.appc.ar to have regarded Julra Patteen as a 
stronghold in which it was worth his while to 


remain; he pl^nde^ed the place of some treasure 
and many guns, and then took his departure. Ho 
must, however, have wavered considerably in his 
plans; for he took a fortnight in reaching Eajghnrh 
—a place only sixty miles distant. He was prob¬ 
ably seeking for any rajah or chieftain who 
would join his standard. At Rajghurh, Tanteea 
Topee was joined by some of the beaten followers 
of Man Singh, probably by Man Singh liimself, 
and seemed to be meditating an .attack upon 
Bhopal. Tanteea and Michel were now both 
contending which should reach a particular station 
first, on the Bhopal and Scronj road, as the pos¬ 
session of that station (Beora) would give the 
holder a powerful command over the district— 
cspeci.ally as it was one of the "telegraph stations, 
by which Calcutta and Bombay held communic.a- 
tion with each other. Michel came up with 
Tanteea Topee on the 16th of September, before 
he reached Beora. The rebels would not meet 
him openly in the field, but kept uj) a running- 
fight. When they saw defeat aw<aited them, tliey 
thought more of their elephant-loads of treasure 
than of their guns; they escajied with the former, 
and abandoned the latter, which they had brought 
from Julra Patteen. At the expense of one killed 
and three wounded, General Michel gained a 
victory which cost the enemy three hundred men, 
twenty-seven guns, a train of draught bullocks, and 
n||eh ammunition. 

Towards the close of Sc])tcmber, Tanteea Topee 
was in this remark.ablc position. He was near 
Seronj, on Iho high road from Gwalior to Bhojial, 
looking for any outlet that might offer, or for any 
chieftain who would join his standard. Roberts 
was on tho west of him ; Napier, Smith, and 
Robertson were on his north ; Miehel, Hope, an<l 
Lockhart, on the south; and AVhitlock on tho 
cast. Active ho assuredly bad been ; for since tbc 
fall of Gw.alior lie and his mutineers and Imd- 
mashes had traversed a vast area of the Rajpoot 
and Mahratta territories; but be was now witliin 
the limits of a cordon, from which there was little 
chance of his ultiiuiitc escape. 

Of the other parts of India, it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary here to say anything. The course of peaceful 
industry had boon little di.sturbcd, and the civil 
government had been steadily in tbc .ascendant. 
All round the west and south of Rajpootana 
did this state of things continue, and so down¬ 
ward into tho Jong-established districts of Surat, 
Poonali, Bombiiy, Src. It is well to observe, how¬ 
ever, that even in the Bombay presidency, slight 
occurrences shewed from time to time that tho 
leaven of Hindustani ‘paudyism’ was working 
mischipf. The safety of that army depended on 
an admixture of different creeds and castes in its 
ranks; jjjierc were in it Rajpoots and Brahmins, 
as in the (late) Bengal native army, and these 
elements were sometimes worked ujion by fer- 
inentors of mischief. Generally speaking, however, 
these, as well as the other components of the 
Bombay army, behaved well. Their faithfulness 
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was shewn in the month of August, in connection 
with a circumstance which might else have been 
productivei of disaster. Among the troops quar¬ 
tered at Gwalior after its reconquost by Sir Hugh 
Rose was the 26th Bombay N. 1., containing, like 
other regiments of the same army, a small propor¬ 
tion of Hindustani Oudians. A non-commissioned 
officer of this regiment, a havildar-major, went to 
the adjutant, and told him that a Brahmin pundit^ 
one Wamun Bhut, was endeavouring to tamper 
with the Hindustanis of the raiment, and, through 
them, with the regiment generally; ho also 


expressed an opinion that there were persons in 
the city of Gwalior concerned in this conspiracy. 
Captain Little, when informed by the adjutant of 
this communication, laid a plan for detecting the 
plotters. He found Ilavildar-nnajor Koonjul Singh, 
Naik Doorga Tewaneo, and private Sunnoo Ladh 
ready to aid him. These three native soldiers, 
pretending to bend to the Brahmin’s solicitations, 
gi’adually learned many particulars of the conspir¬ 
acy, which they fiiithfully revealed to the captain. 
A imrwannah or written order was produced, 
from no loss a jtersonage than Nona Sahib, making 



rooNAn. 


magnificent promises if the regiment, or any 
portion of it, would join his standard; they were 
<0 kill all their officers, and as many Europeans as 
possible, and then depart to a place appointed. At 
length, on the 20th, the naik made an appointment 
to meet the two chief conspirators, a Brahmin and 
a Mahratta-chief, under a large tree near the camp; 
where the havildar-major would expect to have 
an opportunity of reading the pur wannah. Captain 
Little, with the adjutant and the quartermaster, 
arranged to move suddenly to the spot at the 
appointed time: they did so; the conspirators 
were seized, and the document taken from them. 
Two other leaders in the plot were afterwards 
seized: all four were blown from guns on the 
7th of September; and many others were placed 
in confinement on evidence fiirnished by the 


pnrw'anuah itself. It became evident that Nona 
Sahib, a Mahratta, had many emissaries at work 
in this Mahratta territoiy, altliough bo himself 
was hiding in inglorious security far away. 

Lord Elphinstono, governor of Bombay, with his 
commandcr-in-chief. Sir Henry Somerset, estab¬ 
lished several new corps, as means of gradually 
increasing the strength of the Bombay army. 
Two Belooch regiments, a 2d regiment of Soutli 
Mahratta Horse, and a Bombay Naval Artillery 
Brigade, were among tlio new components of 
the army. 

The South Mahratta country, lower down the 
, peninsula than Bombay, had quite recovered from 
Iho disturbances which marked it in earlier 
months. Satara, Koiapore, Sawuntwaree, Bclgaum 
—all were peaceful. On the eastern or Madras side 
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of tlio peninsula, too, troubles were few. It is true, 
there was a repetition in September of a dispute 
which had occurred three months before, between 
natives who wished to bring up their children in 
their own faith, and missionaries who wished to 
convert those children to Christianity; but this 
was a source of discord which the governor, if 
firm, could readily allay. Lord Harris had not 
an Indian reputation like that of Lawrence or 
Elphittstone; but he had tact and decision enough 
for the duties of his offioe~the maintenance of 
peace in a presidency where there were few or no 
llindustani sepoys. 

Of the large country of the Deccan, Hyderabad, 
or the Nizam’s dominions, nothing disastrous has 
to be told. . A pleasant proof was afforded of tlio 
continuance of friendly relations between the 
Dritish and tho Nizam, by a giaud banquet given 
at Hyderabad on the 2d of July by Salar Jung to 
Colonel Davidson. .These two officers—the one 
prime-minister to the Nizam, the other British 
resident at the Nizam’s court—had throughout 
the njptinics acted in perfect harmony and good 
faith. All the British officers and their fomilies 
at Secunderabad, the cantonment of tho Hydera¬ 
bad Contingent, were invited. The guests came 
from Secunderabad to the Residency at Hydera¬ 
bad, and thence on elephauts and in palanquins to | 


the minister’s palace. The entertainment was in 
celebration of the birth of the Nizam’s son, Meer 
Akbar Ally, heir to the throne of tho Deccan; 
and everything was done, by an admixture of 
oriental magnificence with European courtesies, 
to render it worthy of the occasion. It was, 
however, not so ranch the grandeur of the 
banquet, as tho sentiment it convoyed towards the 
British at a critical time, that rendered tliis pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of tho Nizam’s prime-minister 
important. The Nizam’s dominions wei-e at that 
time tile scene of party struggles between two sets 
of politicians—the adherents of Salar,Jung, and 
those of Shnmsul Oomi-ah; but both of tlic loaders 
were fortunately advocates of an English alliance. 

The northwest portion of the Nizam’s dominions, 
around Aurungabad and Jaulnah, in near neigh¬ 
bourhood to some of tho Mahratta states, was 
troubled oocasioually by bands of marauders, who 
hoped to establish a link of connection betwoon 
tho anarchists of Hindoston and thoso of tho 
Deccan. They were, however, kept in check by 
Colonel Beatsop, who brought his corps of irregu¬ 
lars, ‘ Beatson’s Horsey to Jaulnah, thereto remain 
during the rainy season—maintaining order in 
the surrounding districts, and holding himself 
ready to march with his troopeis to any disturbed 
region where their services might be needed. 
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Government Buildings, Madras.—From a Drawing by Thomas Danicll, 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

lAST DAYS OP THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S EDIE 


w demise of the great East 
Cdmp.atiy has now to be 
recorded—the cessation of func- 
»v, y ^ tions in tlio mightiest and most 

commercial body 
ify^world ever saw. The natives 
of India never did and never could 
T ’ightly understand the relations borne 

*-\y I’ll© Company to the crown and 
J (» nation of England. They were fami- 
* liar with some such name as ‘ Koompaneo;' 
tint whether this Koompanee was a king, a queen, 
a viceroy, a minister, a council, a parliament, was 
a question left in a state of ludicrous doubt. And 
no wonder. It has at all times been difficult oven 
lor Englishmen, accustomed to the daily iierusal 
ol newspapers, to understand ,the relations between 
the Crovyn and the Company, Men asked whether 
the Punjaub was taken possession of by: the Queen 
or by the Company; and if by the Queen, why the 
t oinpany was made to bear the expense of tho Pun¬ 
jaub war ? So of the war in Persia, the annexation 
of Oude, the disastrous campaign in Afghanistan, the 
Burmese war—were these operations conducted by 
and for the Queen, or by and for tho Company?— 


who was to blame if wrong?—who to bear the 
cost whether right or wrong ?—who to reap the ad¬ 
vantage ? Even members of p.arliapient gave contra¬ 
dictory answers to those and similar questions; nay, 
the cabinet ministers and tlie Court of Directors 
disputed on these very points. The Company 
was gradually shorn of its trading privileges by 
statutes passed in the years 1813, 1833, and 1863 ; 
and as its governing privileges had, in great part, 
gone over to tho Board of Control, it seemed by 
no moans clear for w'hat purpose the Company 
continued to exist. There was a guarantee of 
lOA- per cent, on X6,000,000 of India stock, secured 
out of tho revenues of India—the stock to he 
redeemable by parliament at cent. jHJr cent, pre¬ 
mium after the year 18V4; and it appe.ared as if 
the whole machinery of the Indian government 
was maintained merely to in.sure this dividend, 
and to obtain offices and emoluments for persons 
connected with tho Compauj'. The directora 
always disowned this narrow view of the Com¬ 
pany’s position; and there can he no donbt that 
many of them and of tlicir servants bad the 
welfare of tlic magnificent Indian empire deeply 
at heart. Still, the anomaly remained, of a 
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governing body whose governing powers no ono 
riglitly understood. 

When the Revolt began in 1857, the nation’s 
cry was at onco against the East India Company. 
The Company must have governed wrongly, it was 
argued, or this calamity would never have oceurred. 
Throughout a period of six months did a storm 
of indignation continue, in speeches, addresses, 
lectures, sermons, pamphlets, books, reviews, 
inagawncs, and leading articles in newspapers 
degrees the inquiry arose, whether the directors 
were free agents in the mode of governing India; 
whether the Board of Control did not overrule 
them; and whether the disasters were not trade¬ 
able fully as much to the Board as to the directors! 
Hence arose another question, whether the doable 
government—by a Court sitting in Leadenhall 
Street, and a Board sitting in Cannon Row—was 
not an evil that ought to be abolished, even without 
reference to actual blame as concerning the Revolt! 
The virulent abuse of the Company was gmdually 
felt to be unjust; but the Unsatisfactory nature of 
the double government became more and more 
evident as llie year advanced. 

Tlicrc was a preliminary or short s^sion of 
parliament held in that year, during a few days 
before Christmas, for the consideration of special 
business arising out of the commercial disasters of 
the autumn ; but as every one knew that India 
and its affairs must necessarily receive some 
notice, the speech from the throne was looked for 
with much eagerness. On the 3d of December, 
when parliament met, the ministers put into the 
Queen’s mouth only this very brief allusion to pro¬ 
jected changes in the Indian government: ‘ The 
affairs of my East Indian dominions will require 
your serious consideration, and I recommend them 
to your earnest attention.’ These vague words 
were useless without a glossary; hut the glossary 
was not forthcoming. Ministers, when questioned 
and sounded aa to their plans, postponed all 
ex]d,an.ations,to a later date. 

TJje first pfthjic announcement of the intentions 
of the government was made shortly before 
Christmas. A General Court of Proprietors of the 
East India Company was hold on the 2.3d of 
December, for the discussion of various matters 
relating to India; and, in tho course of the pro- 
ceecliugs, the chairman of the Company announced 
that, on tho 10th, an official interview had been 
held, by appointment, with Lord Palmerston. On 
this occasion, the prime minister informed the 
Court of Directors that it was tho intention of the 
ministry, early in tho approaching year, to bring 
a bill into parliament for the purpose of placing 
the government of British India under the direct 
authority of tho crown. In this interview, as in 
tho royal speech, no mattera of detail were entered 
upon. The members of parliament in tho one 
assembly, the proprietors of East India stock in 
tlie other, were equally unable to obtain informa¬ 
tion concerning the provisions of the intended 
measure. All that could be elicited was, that tho 


‘double government’of India would cease; and 
a written notice or letter to this efieot was trans¬ 
mitted from the First Lord of the Treasury to the 
Court of Directors on the 23d. 

During the period of six or seven weeks between 
the preliminary imd tho regular sessions, tlie 
journalists had ftill scope for their speculations. 
Those who, from the first, had attributed the 
Revolt in India to the Comi^ny’s misgovernment,' 
rejoiced in the hoped-for extinction of that body, 
and Sketched delightful pictures of happy India 
under imperijd sway. Those who supported the 
Company and vested interests, predicted the utter 
min of British influence in India if ‘parliamentary 
government’were introduced—a mode of govern¬ 
ment, as th^ alleged, neither cared for nor under¬ 
stood by tlie natives of that region, and utterly 
unsuited to oriental ideas. Those, the moderate 
thinkers, who heUeved that on this as on other 
subjects the tmlh lies between two extremes, looked 
forward hopefully to such a change as might throw 
now vigour, and more advanced ideas, into tho 
somewhat antiquated policy of the East India Com¬ 
pany, Without destroying those parts of tho system 
which had been the useM growth of long expe¬ 
rience. Many things had trjinspircd during tho 
year, tending to sliew that tho Court of Directors 
had been more prompt than tho Board of Control, 
in mattei-s requiring urgent attention; and that, 
therefore, whatever might be the evils of tlie 
double government, it would not be just to throw 
all the onus on the Company. 

Early in January 1868, on a requisition to that 
eflbet, a special Court of Proprietors was summoned, 
to meet on the 15th, for considering ‘the com¬ 
munication addressed to the Court of Directors 
from the government respecting the continuance 
of the powers of this Company.’ At this meeting, 
it transpired that the directors had written to Lord 
Palmerston, just before the Christmas viication; 
but as no cabinet council had been 4id in tlic 
interim, and as no reply to that letter had been 
received, it had been deemed most courteous 
towards the govemmont to withhold the publica¬ 
tion of the letter for a time. A long debate ensued. 
One of tho proprietors brought forward a resolution 
to the effect, ‘That the proposed transfer of the 
governing power of the Bast India Company to 
the crown is opposed to tho rights and privileges 
of tho East India Company, fraught with danger 
to the constitutional interests of England, perilous to 
the safety of tho Indian empire, and calls for the 
resistance of this corjjoration by all constitutional 
means.’ Many of the supporters of this resolution 
carried their arguments to tho verge of extrava¬ 
gance-asserting that ‘ our Indian empire, already 
tottering and shaking, wUl fall to the ground with¬ 
out hope of recovery, if the East India Company 
should be abolished ’—and that ‘ by means of the 
enormous patronage that would be placed in tho 
hands of tho government, ministers would possess 
the power of corrupting the people of this countiy 
beyond the hope of their ever recovering' their 
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virtue or thoir patriotism * Most of the defenders 
of the Company, however, adopted a more mode¬ 
rate tone. Oolond Sykes, speaking for himself and 
some of his brother-directors, declared: ‘ If we 
bellpved for one moment that any change in the 
present administration of the government of India 
would be advantageous to the people of India, 
would advance their material interests, and pro- 
mete their comforts, we should gladly submit to 
any personal suffering or loss contingent npon that 
cliange.’ Ho added, however, ‘ By the indefeasible 
[irinciples of justice, and the ordinary usages of our 
courts of law, it is always necessary that a bill of 
indictment with certain counts should be preferred 
ijefore a man is condemned; and I am curious to 
know what will be the counts of the indictment in 
the Cease of this Company; for at present we have 
nothing but a vague outline before us.’ Finally it 
\¥as agreed to adjourn the discussion, on the ground 
iliaf, until the views of the government had been 
lurther explained, it would be impossible to know 
wlielher the words of the resolution were true, 
(bat the proposed change would be ‘fraught with 
danger to the constitutional interests of England, 
and perilous to the safety of Iho Indian empire.’ 

On the renewal of the debate at tlie India House, 
oil January 30th, tho directors presented a copy of 
a letter whicli they had addressed to the govern¬ 
ment on tlio last day of tho old j^ear. In this 
letter they said: ‘ Tho court were prepared to 
e> iiect that a searching inquiry would be instituted 
into tho causes, remote as well as immediate, of 
(Iio mutiny in the Bengal native army. They have 
(iicnisclvcs issued instructions to the government 
of India to appoint a commission in view to such 
an inquiry; and it would have been satisfactory to 
them, if it had been proposed to parliament, not 
only to do the same, but to extend the scope of the 
inquiry to the conduct of tho homo government, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the mutiny 
could, wMilly or partially, be ascribed to mis- 
inanagcmeut on the part of tho court acting under 
the control of the Board of Comraissbners. But it 
has surprised the court to hear that her Majesty’s 
l-'ovemment—not imputing, so far as tho court aro 
informed, any blame to tho home authorities in 
connection with the mutiny, and without intending 
any inquiry by parliament, or awaiting tho result 
f inquiry by tho local government—should, even 
before tho mutiny was quelled, and whilst con¬ 
siderable excitement prevailed thronghout India, 
determine to propose the immediate supersession 
of Ibe authority of tho Bast India Company ; who 
aro entitled, at least, to tho credit of having so 
administered the government of India, that tho 
heads of all tho native states, and tho mass of tho 
population, amid the exoitements of a mutinous 
soldiery inflamed by unfounded apprehension of 
danger to their religion, have remained true to the 
I'oinpany’s rule. The court would fail in their 
duty to your lordship and to the country if they 
did not express th^r serious apprehension that so 
impoftant a change will be misunderstood by the 


people of India,’ This letter fliUed to elicit any 
explanatory response from the government. Lord 
Palmerston, in a reply dated January 18th, after 
assuring the dl^ctors that their observations would 
be duly considered by tho government, simply 
added; ‘I forbear from entering at present into 
any examination of those observations and opinions; 
first, because any correspondence with you on sneh 
matters would bo most conveniently carried on 
through the usual official channel of the president 
of the Board of Control; and, secondly, because 
tho grounds on which the intentions of her 
Majesty’s government have been formed, and the 
detailed arrangements of the measure which they 
mean to propose, will best be explained when 
that measure shall be submitted to the consider¬ 
ation of parliament.’ Tho directors about the 
same time prepared a petition to both Houses of 
Parliament, explanatory of the reasons wliich 
induced them to deprecate any sudden transference 
of governing power from the Company to the 
Crown. As this petition was very carefrlly pre¬ 
pared, by two of tho most eminent men in the 
Company’s service; as it contains a considovablo 
amount of useful information; and as it presents 
in its best aspects all that could be said in favour 
of the Company—it may fittingly be transcribed 
in the present work. To prevent interruption to 
the thread of the narrative, however, it will be 
given in tho Appendix (A), as the first of a series 
of documents.* 

When these various letters and petilions came 
under tho notice of tho Court of Proiirietors, they 
gave rise to an animated discussion. Most of the 
proprietors admired tho petition, as a masterly 
document; and many of tho speakers dwelt at 
great length on tlio benefits which the Company 
had conferred upon India. One of the directors. Sir 
Lawrence Peel, feeling the awkwardness of dealing 
with a government measure not yet before them, 
said ; ‘ I have not signed the petition which you 
have just heard read; and I will shortly state tho 
reason why. I entirely concur iu* the praises 
which have been bestowed upon that docuinont. It 
is a most ably reasoned and worded production ; 
it does infinite credit to those whose work it is; 
and it is much to tho honour of this establishment 
that it has talent capable of producing such a 
document. But I have not signed the petition, 
because I have not thought it a prudent course to 
petition against a measure, tho particulars of which 
I am not acquainted with.’ The debate was 
further adjourned from tho 20th to the 27fl), and 
then to tho 28tli, when the speeches ran to great 
length. On one or other of the four days of 
meeting, most of the directors of the Company 
expressed their opinions—on tho 13(h, Mr Ross 
D. Mangles (chairman), and Colonel Pykes on 
the 20th, Sir Lawrence Peel and Captain Bast- 
wiek; on the 27th, Mr Charles Mills, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Captain Shepherd, Mr Macnaghten, 

* Some of tho cloonmoats hero adverted to will bo given vn lmtim; 
others fa a eondenaed form. 
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and Sir P. Currie (deputy-diainnftu); on the 
28th, Mr Prineep and Mr Willoughby. As might 
have been expected, a general agreement marked 
the directors’ speeches; they were me arguments 
of men who defended rights which they believed 
to be rudely assailed. Some of the directors 
complained that the gorernmmit notice was not 
explicit enough. Some thought that, at any rate, 
it clearly foreshadowed the-destruotidn of the 
Company’s power. Some contended that, if the 
Company did not speak out at once, it would in 
a few weeks be too late. Some insisted that the 
government brooght forward the proposed measure 
in order to shift the responsibility for the mutiny 
to other shoulders. Some accused the ministers 
of being influenced by a grasping for patronage, 
a desire to appropriate the nominations to appoint¬ 
ments. One of the few who departed from the 
general tone of argument was Sir Henry Bawlinson, 
who assented neither to the resolution nor to the 
petition. He dwelt at some length on the two 
propositions mainly concerned—namely, ‘ that the 
transfer of the government of India to the Crown 
would be unjust to the East India Company;’ 
and that such transfer ‘would be fatal to British 
rule in India.’ Most of the other speakers had 
contended or implied that the first clause of this 
statement involved the second; that the transfer 
would be equally unjust to the Company, and 
injurious to Indio. Sir Henry combated this. 
He contended that the connection was not a 
necessary one. After a very protracted debate, 
the original resolution was passed almost unani¬ 
mously; and then the petition to both Houses 
of Parliament was sanctioned as that of the 
Company generally. 

Just at this period, the directors caused to be 
prepared, and published at a cheap price, an elabo¬ 
rate 'Memorandum of the Imprftvememtg in the Admi¬ 
nistration of India during the last Thirty Years' 
It was evidently intended to fall into the hands of 
such members of'parliament as might be disposed 
to take up tlih cause of the Company in the forth¬ 
coming debates, and to supply them with arguments 
in favour of the Company, derived from a recital 
of the marked improvements introduced in Indian 
government. To this extent, it was simply a 
brief placed in the hands’ of counsel; but the 
Memorandum deserves to be rcgai-ded also in a 
historical light; for nothing but a veiy narrow 
prejudice could blind an observer to the fact that 
vast changes had been introduced into the legis¬ 
lative and administrative 11116 of India, during 
the period indicated, and that these changra had 
for the most part been conceived in an enlightened 
spirit—corresponding in direction, if not in inten¬ 
sity, with the improved state of public opinion at 
homo on political subjects. 

Parliament reassembled for the regular session 
on the 4th of February,-folly alive to the import¬ 
ance of attending to ^1 matters bearing on the 
welfare of India. Earl drey, on the 11th, pre¬ 
sented to the House of Lords the elaborate petition 


from the Bast India Company, lately adverted to. 
Characterising this as a ‘ state paper deserving the 
highest commendation,’ the earl earnestly depre¬ 
cated the abolition of the Court of Directors, and 
the transfer of their anthority to thd ministry of ^e 
day; grounding his argument on the assumption 
tliat &e interposition of an independent body, 
well inffflpmed: on Indian affairs, between the 
government and the natives of that country, was 
essential to the general welfare. He admitted 
the need for reform, but not abolition. The Duke 
of Argyll, on the part of the government, admitted 
that the Company’s petition was temperate and 
dignified, but denied that its reasoning was conclu¬ 
sive. The Earl of Ellenborough, agreeing that the 
Queen’s name would be powerfully influential as 
the direct ruler of India, at the same time doubted 
whether any grand or sweeping'reform ought to 
be attempted while India was still in revolt The 
Earl of Derby joined in this opinion, and further¬ 
more complained of discourtesy shewn by the 
ministers toward the directors, in so long with¬ 
holding from them a candid exposition of the 
provisions of the intended measure. 

On the following day, the 12th of the month, 
the long-expected bill was introduced to the House 
of Commons by Lord Palmerston—or rather, 
leave to bring in the bill was moved. The first 
minister of the Crown, in his speech on the occa¬ 
sion, disowned any hostility to the Company, in 
reference cither to the Revolt or to matters of 
general government. He based the necessity for 
the measure on the anomaly of the Company’s 
position. When the commercial privileges were 
withdrawn, chiefly in 1833, the Company (lie 
urged) became a mere phantom of what it had 
been, and subsided into a sort of agency of tho 
imperial government, without, however, responsi¬ 
bility to parliament. Admitting the advantages of 
checks as securities for honesty and efficiency in 
administrative affoirs, he contended %at check 
and counter^l^cok had been so multiplied in the 
‘double government’ of India, as to paralyse 
action. lie considered that complete authority 
should vest where complete responsibility was 
expected, and not in an irresponsible body of 
merchants. His loiiiship concluded by giving an 
outline of the bill by which the proposed changes 
were to be effected. 

As the Palmerston Bill, or ‘ India Bill, No. 1,’ 
as it was afterwards called, was not jiasscd into a 
law, it will not be necessary to reprint it in this 
work; nevertheless, to illustrate its bearing on the 
subsequent debates, the pith of its ^rineipal clauses 
may usefully be given here: The' governntent of 
the teiTitorics under the'contr<d of the Bast India 
Company, and all jwwers hi relation to govern¬ 
ment vested in or exercised by tho Company, to 
become vested in and exercised by the sovereign— 
India to be henceforth govern^ ip the Queen’s 
name—The real and personal property of the 
Company to be vested in Her Majesty for the 
purposes of the government of India—The 
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appointments of governor-general of India, with 
or^nary members of ^the Council of India, and 
governors of the three presidencies, now made 
by the directors of the Company with the appror 
l^on of her: Majesty, and other appointments, 
to be made by the Qaeen under her royal sign- 
manual—A ooundl to be established, under the 
title of ‘ The President and Council for the Affiiirs 
of India,’ to be appointed by her Mtqasty—This 
council to consist of eight persons, exclusive of its 
president—In the first nomination of this council, 
two members to be nmned for four years, two for 
six, two for eight, and two for ten j'ears—The 
membera of council to be chosen from among 
persons who had been directors of the East India 
Company, or ten years at least in the service of 
tlie Crown or Company in India, or fifteen years 
simply resident in India—Members of council, 
like the judges, only to be removable by the Queen, 
on an address from both Houses of Paiiiament— 
The president of tlie council eligible to sit in the 
Commons House of Parliament—Four members 
of council to form a quorum—Each ordinary 
member to receive a yearly salary of £1000; and 
the president to receive the salary of a secretary 
of state—The council to exercise the power now 
vested in the Company and the Board of Control; 
but a specified number of cadetships to bo given 
to sons of civil and military servants in India— 
Appointments hitherto made in India to continue 
to be made in that country—Military forces, paid 
out of the revenues of India, not to be employed 
beyond the limits of Asia—Servants of the Com¬ 
pany to become servants of tho crown—The Board 
of Control to be abolished. 

Suck was the spirit of the bill which Lord 
Palmerston asked leave to introduce. Mr T. 
Baring moved as an amendment, ‘ That it is not 
at present expedient to legislate for tho govern¬ 
ment of India.’ Thereupon a debate arose, which 
extended-.through three evenings. The govorn- 
ineut measure was supported by jneches fix>m 
Lord Palmerston, Sir Erskinc Peii||Pkr Ayrton, 
Sir Cornwall Lewis, Mr Roebuck, Mr Lowe, Mr 
Slaney, Sir W. Rawlinson, Mr A. Mills, Sir 
Charles Wood, and Lord John Russell; while it 
was opposed on various grounds by Mr T. Baring, 
Mr Monckton Milnes, Sir J. Elphinstono, Mr Ross 
D. Mangles, Mr. Whiteside, Mr Liddell, Mr 
Crawford, Colonel Sykes, Mr Willoughby, Sir E. 
B. Lytton, and Mr Disraeli. Thb rea^nings in 
favour of the government measure were such as 
the following: That the proper time for legislation 
had come, when the attration of the country was 
strongly direct^ to Indian affairs; that all accounts 
from India shewed that some great measure was 
eagerly expected ; that it was dangerous any 
longer to maintain an effete, useless, and cumbrous 
machine, which the Court of Directors had vir¬ 
tually b^me ;> that the Company’s ‘traditionary 
policy’ unfitted it to march with tho age in useful 
reforms; that as the Board of Control really pos¬ 
sessed the ruling power, the double government 


was a sham as well as an obstruction; that the 
princes of India felt themselves degraded in being 
the vassals and tributaries of a mere mercantile 
body} that, stfch was the anomaly of the double 
government, it was possible that the Company 
might be at war with a power with whioli her 
Majesty was at peace, thus involving the nation 
in inextriteble embarrassment; that, with tho 
exceiHion of a very small section of tho covenanted 
civil servants, the European community and the 
otficers of the Indian army would prefer tho 
government of the crown to that of the Company; 
that the natives of India having been thrown 
into doubt concerning the intentions of the Com¬ 
pany to interfere with their religion, some authori¬ 
tative announcement of the Queen’s respect for 
their views on that subject would be very satis¬ 
factory ; and that as the native Bengal army had 
disappeared, as India must in fiitnrc be garrisoned 
by a large force of royal troops, and as the military 
power would then belong to the crown, it was 
desirable that tho political power should go with 
it. Among the pleas urged on the opposite side 
were such as follov;: That the natives of India 
would anticipate an increased stringency of 
British powei-, under the proposed regime; that 
the ministerial influence and patronage, in 
Indian matters, would he dangerous to England 
herself; that as the Whig and Conservative 
parties had both supported the system of double 
government in the India Bill of 1853, there was 
no reason for making this sudden change in 
1858; that before any change of government was 
effected, it was imperatively necessary that an 
inquiry should be made into the causes and cir¬ 
cumstances of the Revolt; that the direct exercise 
of governing power by a queen, formally desig¬ 
nated ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ could not be agree¬ 
able either to the Hindoos or the Mohammedans 
of India, whose ideas of ‘faith’ were so widely 
different from those of Christians; that, as all 
previous organic changes in the ‘administration of 
the government of India had been preceded by an 
inquiry into the character of that government, so 
ought it in fairness to be in tho present case; that 
if the proposed change were effected, European 
theories and novelties, owing to the pressure of 
public opinion on the ministry, would be attempted 
to be grafted on Asiatic prejudices and immobility, 
without due regard to the inherent antagonism of 
the tvro systems; and that the cnormons extent, 
population, revenue, and commerce of India ought 
not to be imperiled by a measure, the consequences 
of which could not at present be foreseen. 

This debate ended on the 18th; the House of 
Commons, by a majority of 318 to 173, granting 
leave for tho introduction of tho bill—it being 
underatood that a considerable time would elapse 
beforo the second reading, in order that the details 
of the measure might be duly considered by all 
who took an interest in the matter. 

Before, however, any very great attention could 
be given to the subject, cither in or out of 
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parliament, a most unexpected change took place in 
the political relations of the government. The same 
minister who, on the 18th of February, obtained 
leave to bring in the India Bill, was plaOed on 
the 19th in a minority which led to the res^ation 
of himself and his colleagues. Ciroumstancos 
connected with an attempted assassination of the 
Emperor of the French induced the Palmerston 
government to bring in a measure which proved 
obnoxious to the House of Commons; the measure 
was rejected by 234 against 219, and the govern¬ 
ment accordingly resigned. So far as concerned 
the immediate effect, the most important fact con¬ 
nected with India was the offer by the Earl of 
Derby, the new premier, of the presidency of the 
India Board to the Earl of Ellenborough, This 
nobleman had long been in collision with the East 
India Company and its civil servants. Twice 
already had ho been president of the Board of 
Control, and in 1842-3-4 he had filled the respon¬ 
sible office of governor-general of India. In both 
offices, and at all times, he had cherished as much 
as possible the royal influence in India against the 
Company’s, tho military against tho civil. As a 
consequence, his enemies were bitter, his friends 
enthusiastic. The author of an anonymous ‘red 
pamphlet,’ which attracted much notice during 
the llevolt, spoke of tho Earl of Ellenborough as 
tho one great man who could alone be the saviour 
of India—as the chivalrous knight who would 
shiver to atoms the ‘ vested rights ’ and ‘ tradition¬ 
ary policy’ of the Court of Directors. It was 
natural, therefore, that the accession of the earl to 
the new government should be regarded as an 
important matter, either for good or evil. 

It speedily became apparent that the new prc.si- 
dent of the Board of Control would find difficulty 
in framing a line of proceeding on Indian affairs. 
His own predilections were quite as much against 
the Company, as those of his predecessor; but 
many of his colleagues in the Derby government 
had committed themselves, when out of office, to a 
defence of the Company, and to a condemnation 
of any immediate alteration in the Indian govern¬ 
ment. Either he must change his opinions, or 
they belie their own words. Tho Court of Directors 
would fain have expected, indulgent treatment 
from the Derby administration, judging from the 
speeches of the two preceding months; but their 
past experience of the Earl of Ellenborough threw 
a damp over their hope. 

Three weeks after the vote which occasioned 
the change of government. Lord Palmerston pro¬ 
posed the postponement of the second reading of his 
India Bill until the 22d of April—a further lapse 
of six weeks; and this was agreed to. He would 
not withdraw the bill, because he still adhered to 
its provisions; ho would not at once proceed with 
it, because his opponents were now in office, and 
ho preferred to see what course they would adopt. 
Tho fate of India was thus placed in suspense 
for several weeks, simply through a party struggle 
arising out of French affiiirs-; the great question— 


* Who shall govern India?’—was made subservient 
to party politics. 

Although Lord Palmerston had named the 22d 
of April as tlie day for reconsidering his India 
Bill, this did not tie down the Derby ministry to 
the adoption of any particular line of policy. 
After many discussions in the cabinet, it was 
resolved that the ministers should ‘eat their 
words’ by legislating for India, although it had 
before been declared a wrong time for so doing ; 
and that, throwing Lord Palmerston’s bill aside, a 
new India Bill should be introduced. 

Accordingly, on the 26th of March, Mr Disraeli, 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, moved for 
leave to bring in that which was afterwards called 
the ‘India Bill No. 2.’ As in a former instance, 
this bill may be most usefully rendered intelligible 
by a condensed summary: A secretary of state for 
India, to be appointed by the Queen—^This secre¬ 
tary to be president of a Council of India—^The 
council to consist of eighteen persons, nine nomi¬ 
nated and nine elected—The nominated councillors 
to bo appointed under the royal sign-manual by the 
crown, and to represent nine distinct interests— 
Those nine interests to be represented as follow: 
the first councillor to have belonged for at least 
ten years to the Bengal civil service ; the second 
to the Madras service; the third to the Bombay 
service ; and the fourth to the Ujqier or Punjaub 
provinces, under similar conditions j the fifth to 
have been British resident at the court of some 
native prince; the sixth to have served at least 
five years with the Queen’s troops in India; the 
seventh, to have served the Company ten years in 
the Bengal army; and the eighth and ninth, 
similarly in the Madras and Bombay armies—Tho 
nine nominated members to be named in the bill 
itself, so as to give them parliamentary as well as 
royal sanction—The remaining eight members of 
the council to be chosen by pojmlar election—Four 
of such elected members to be chosen from among 
persons wl^|||||^ served the Crown or tho Com¬ 
pany atlea^WRi years in any branch of tho Indian 
service, or had resided fifteen years in India ; ainl 
to be chosen by persons who had been ten years in 
the service of the Crown or the Company, or 
possessed £1000 of India stock, or possessed £2000 
of capital in any Indian railway or joint-stock 
public works—The other five of such elected 
members to be fhosen from among persons who, 
for at least ten years, had been engaged in the 
commerce of India, or in tho export of manufac¬ 
tured articles thither; and to bo chosen by the 
parliamentary constituencies of five large centres 
of commerce and manufactures iu the United 
Kingdom, namely, London, Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, Glasgow, and Belfast—tho Socretaiy of 
State for India to have the power of dividing the 
council, thus constituted, into committees, and to 
exercise a general supervision over these com¬ 
mittees—Tho secretary alone, or six councillors in 
union, to have power to summon a meeting of the 
council—The councillom not to be eligible to'sit m 
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parliament, but to have each £1000 per annum for 
their services—The patronage heretofore exercised 
by the East India Company to be now exercised by 
the Council—The army of India not to bo directly 
affected by the bill—The revenues of India to bear 
the expenses of the government of India—A royal 
commission to be sent to India, to investigate all 
the facts and conditions of Indian finance. 

It will be seen that this remarkable scheme was 
based on the idea of conciliating as many different 
interests as po^iblo, in England and in India. 
Mv Disraeli, in the course of his speech, mentioned 
the names of the nine gentlemen whom it was 
pieposcd to nominate to the council on the part of 
the crown ; and in relation to the vast powers of 
the secretary and council, he said: ‘ To establish a 
British minister with unrestricted authority, subject 
to the moral control of a body of men who by 
their special knowledge, their independence, their 
experience, their distinction, and their public 
merit, are, nevertheless, invested with an authority 
which can control even a despotic minister, and 
which no mere act of parliament can confer 
upon them, is, I admit, no ordinary difficulty to 
encounter; and to devise the means by which it 
ru<ay be accomplished is a task which only with 
the indulgence of this House and with the assistance 
of parliament we can hope to perform.’ 

Criticisms were much more numerous and 
contradictoiy on this than on Lord Palmerston’s 
bill. It was no longer a contest of Conservatives 
against Whigs. The new bill was examined on 
its merits. The friends of the East India Company, 
expecting something favourable from the change 
of government, were much disappointed; they 
analysed the clauses of the bill, but found not 
what they sought. True, the old Indian interests 
were to be rejiresented in the new council; but 
Just one-half of the members were to be nominees 
of the crown, and five others were to be elected 
by popular constituencies over w^|Mhe Company 
possessed no control. Even tho|H||| cared little 
whether the Company lived ^Urod, provided 
India wore well governed, difiered among them¬ 
selves in opinion whether the popular element 
would be usefully introduced in the manner pro¬ 
posed. The objections were more extensively urged 
out of parliai^jgnt than within ; for after the firat 
reading of the the 26th of March, the further 

consideration of it was pMtponed to the 10th of 
April, 

The Conservatives had reproved the Whigs for 
discourtesy to the East India Company, in not giving 
due notice of the provisions of ‘Bill No. 1but 
now equal discourtesy (if discourtesy it were) was 
shewn by the first-named party in reference to 
‘ Bill No. 2.’ On the 24th of March, at a quarterly 
meeting of the Company, and only two days before 
Mr Disraeli introduced his measure—or rather the 
Ellenborough measure—into the House of Com¬ 
mons, the chairman of the Court of Directors was 
asked whether he knew aught concerning the 
provisions of a bill so nearly touching the interests 
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of the Company; to which he replied: ‘I know 
no more about the forthcoming bill than I knew 
of the last before its inti-oduotion into parliament.’ 
On the 7th of April, however, at a special Court 
of Proprietors, the directoi-s presented copies of the 
bills, ‘No. 1 ’ aqd ‘No. 2;’ and at the same time 
presented a Report against both. lu the debate, 
on the 7th and ISth, arising out of the presentation 
of the Report, there was a pretty general opinion 
among the proprietors, that if Lord Palmerston’s 
India Bill was bad, Mr Disraeli’s was not one whit 
better, in reference to the interests of the Com¬ 
pany ; and there was a final vote for- the following 
resolution: ‘That this court concur in the opinion 
of the Court of Directors, that neither of the 
bills now before parliament is calculated to secure 
good government to India; and they accordingly 
authorise and request the Court of Directors to 
take such measures as may appear to tliein' desir¬ 
able for resisting the passing of cither bill through 
parliament, and for introducing into any biU for 
altering the constitution of the government ol‘ 
India such conditions as may promise a s 3 'slcm of 
administration calculated to promote the interests 
of the people of India, and to prove conducive to 
the general welfare.’ One of the proprietors 
having expressed an opinion that the directors 
ought to prepare a third bill, more just than cither 
of tho other two, the chairman very fairly pointed 
out that it was not the Company’s duty so to do. 

Under somewhat unfavourable circum-stancca 
did the Derby ministry renew tho consideration of 
Indian affairs after the Easter recess. Parliament, 
it is true, had not yet had time or opportunity to 
critioiso ‘ BiU No. 2 ;’ but that measure had been 
very unfavourably received both by the East India 
Company and by the newspape*- press; and it 
became generally known that the ministers would 
gladly accept any decent excuse for abandoning 
or at least modifying the bill. This excuse was 
furuished to them by Lord Jolin Russell. On tlic 
12th of April, w'lien tho Commons resumed their 
sittings after the Easter vacatioiy, his lordship 
expressed an opinion that the bill was ill calcu¬ 
lated to insure the desired end; that its discussion 
was likely to be disfigured by a party contest; and 
that it would be better to agree to a set of resolu¬ 
tions in committee, on wliicli a new bill might be 
founded. Mr Disraeli accepted this suggestion 
with an eagerness which led many members to 
surmise that a private compact had been made in 
the matter. He suggested that Lord John Russell 
should draw up the resolutions; but as his lord 
ship declined this task, Mr Disraeli undertook il 
on the part of the government. Hereupon a new 
phase was presented by the debate. One member 
expressed his astonishment that the Cbancellor ol 
the Exchequer should bo so ready to hand over the , 
functions of government to the care of a private 
member. Another declared ho could not see 
what advantage was to be gained by a resolution 
in committee in lieu of a bill in the whole House. 
The members of the late Whig government all 
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condemned the plan suggested by Lord John and 
accepted by Mr Disraeli; but, pending the intro¬ 
duction of tho proposed resolutions, they would 
not frustrate the plan. Mr Mangles, on the part 
of the East India Company, expressed an earnest 
hope that all party feeling would he excluded from 
the debates on India. The East India Company, 
he remarked, could hardly bo expected to acquiesce 
in a measure for their own extinction ; neverthe¬ 
less, if such should be proved to be inevitable, tho 
directors would give their best assistance to the 
perfecting of any measure which tho House might 
think proper to adopt. Mr Disraeli finally pro¬ 
mised to prepare a set of resolutions, and to bring 
them in for discussion on the 26th. 

The state, then, to which this intricate discus¬ 
sion had been brought was this—the ‘Bill No. 1,’ 
proposed by Lord Palmerston,, stood over for a 
second reading on the 22d of April; tho ‘ Bill No. 
2,’ proposed by Mr Disraeli, was placed in abeyance 
for a time; while the ‘ resolutions,’ to be prepared 
by Mr Disraeli on the suggestion of Lord John 
Russell, and intended as a means of improving 
‘ Bill No. 2,’ or perhaps of leading to a ‘ Bill No. 3,’ 
were to be introduced on the 26th of April. It 
was pretty generally felt, both within and without 
the walls of parliament, that the whole subject 
was in great confusion, and that the ministers 
themselves had no definite notion of the best 
course to pursue. At the meeting of the East 
India Coraptmy on the 13th, Mr Mangles, who was 
a member of parliament as well as chairman of the 
Company, said: ‘ After tho extraordinary occur¬ 
rences we have witnessed within the last six wofks, 
in which we have seen a minister ousted who was 
supposed to have the support of a most command¬ 
ing majority, and another minister placed in power 
without having a majority, or even a considerable 
minority, he would be a very bold man who 
would prophesy what tho fate of any new measure 
in the House of Commons would be.’ 

On the 23d of April, Mr Disraeli announced his 
intention of aV'indoning ‘Bill No. 2’ altogether, 
and of postponing the preparation of ‘ Bill No. 3 ’ 
until the House should have agreed to any ‘ resolu¬ 
tions’ bearing on the subject. Lord ralracrston 
would not withdraw his ‘ Bill No. 1;’ he simply 
held it in abeyance for a time, to watch the course 
of pending events. On the 20th, Mr Disraeli 
craved four days more for the preparation of his 
resolutions. He made a speech, in which ho 
praised his own ‘ Bill No. 2 ’ at the expense of his 
antagonist’s ‘ Bill No. 1;’ but, as he had ‘ volun¬ 
tarily stifled his own baby’—to use tho illustration 
of another speaker—^his aigumcnts fell with little 
force. The illustration, in truth, was so tempting, 
that it was long naade use of both in and out of 
parliament. Lord Palmerston said; ‘ The measure, 
upon which the right honourable gentleman has 
pronounced so unbounded a funeral panegyric, 
has been murdered by himself. If ho thought so 
well of the merits of the bill, why did he kill it ?’ 
Mr Gregory, wishing, by getting rid of the proposed 


‘resolutions,’ to postpone all l^slation on the 
subject until another year, moved as an amend¬ 
ment—' That at this moment it is not expedient 
to pass any resolutions for the future government 
of India.’ A general desire prevailed in die House, 
however, that some measure or other should 
be passed into a law, to strengthen and render 
more definite the governing authority in India; 
and the amendment was withdrawn. 

At length, on the 30th of April, the resolutions 
were proposed. They departed very widely from 
‘ Bill No. 2.’ The members of the councQ, instead 
of being definitely eighteen in number, were to 
be ‘not less than twelve and not more than 
eighteen.’ The scheme for representing classes, 
services, presidencies, and commercial communities 
in the council was given up; as was likewise the 
election of a portion of the members by parlia¬ 
mentary constituencies. As tho whole of the 
fourteen resolutions, if agreed to, would require a 
separate agreement for each, and as every member 
would bo allowed to speak on every resolution if 
he so chose, there were the materials presented 
for a very lengthened debate. There was a 
preliminary discussion, moreover, on a motion 
intended to extinguish the rc-solutions altogetlier. 
Lord Harry Vane moved—‘That the change 
of circumstances since the first proposal by her 
Majesty’s late advisers, to transfer the govern¬ 
ment of India from the East India Company 
to the Crown, renders it inexpedient to proceed 
further with legislation on the subject during 
tho 2 )resent session.’ This proposal, however, was 
negatived by 447 to 57. 

It would scarcely be jio.ssiblo, and scarcely 
worth while if possible, to follow .all the intricacies 
of the debate on tho ‘ resolutions.’ Every part of 
the India question was oijcned again and again ; 
every speaker con.sidered himself at liberty to 
wander from principles to details, and back again; 
and hence the amount of speaking was enormous. 
Should thei||||fl^ secretary of state for India, or 
only a prosil^Pn' a council ? Should there be a 
council at all, or only a secretary with his subor¬ 
dinates, as in the home, foreign, colonial, and war 
departments? If a council, should it be wholly 
nominated, wholly elective, or part of each /*-Who 
should nominate, and who elect, and under what 
conditions 1 Should the seci|^4^ or president 
possess any power without his council, and how 
much ? Should tho East India Company, or not, 
be represented in tho new council ? By whom 
should the enormous patronage of the Court of 
Directors be hereafter exerdacd? What would 
become of the ‘vested rights’ of the Company, 
such as the receipt of dividends on tho East India 
stock? In what relation would the governor- 
general of India stand to the new council ? Would 
the local governments of the three presidencies be 
interfered with ? Who would oiganise and support 
the Indian airny ? What would be done in rela¬ 
tion to missionaries, idolatrous practices, caste, 
education, public works, manufactures, commerce. 
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(fee., ia India ?—These were some of the questions 
which were discussed, not once merely, but over 
and over again. Owing to the strange ministerial 
changes, the independent members in the House 
had had but few opportunities of fully expressing 
their sentiments; they did so now, at ample 
length. Many long nights of debate wore spent 
over the resolutions; many amendments proposed; 
many alterations assented to by the ministers. 
It occupied three evenings—April 30, May 3, and 
May 7—to settle the first throe resolutions; or 
I'atber, to agree to the first, to modify the second, 
and to withdraw the third. At tliis period occurred 
the exciting episode concerning the Onde pro¬ 
clamation, the censure of Viscount Canning, and 
the resignation of the Earl of Bllcnborough.* As 
there was now no president of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, the India resolutions could not conveniently 
be proceeded with; and therefore everything re¬ 
mained for a time at a dead-lock. Soon afterwards 
Lord Stanley, son of the Earl of Derby, accepted 
the seals of the office vacated by the Earl of Elleu- 
borough. He had every claim to the indulgence of 
the House, in the difficulty of his new position ; and 
this indulgence was willingly shewn to him ; he 
was permitted to choose his own time, after the 
ceremony of his re-election, to bring the great 
question of India once again before the Commons 
House, in the hope of arriving at some practicable 
solution. For a period of one full month did the 
further consideration of the resolutions remain in 
abeyance, while these party tactics and ministerial 
changes were engaging jmblic attention. 

At length, on tlic 7th of June, when the subject 
was resumed, and when Lord (Stanley took the lead 
oil Indian affairs in the IIou.se of Commons, it 
began to be apparent that the resolutions were less 
valued by the government than they had before 
been. The deb.ate concerning them, however, 
continued. When the time came for deciding how 
many members should compose the new Council of 
India, Mr Gladstone reopened i|H|^ole question 
by moving as an amendment, regaid being 
had to the position of affairs in India, it is expedient 
to constitute the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, by an act of the present session, 
to bS^ council for administering the government 
of India in Ae name of her Majesty, under the 
superintended^ such responsible minister, until 
the end of the nOTt session of parliament.’ Mr 
Gladstone proposed this amendment under a belief 
that it was not practicable, during the existing 
session of pariiament, to perfect a scheme of 
government for India that would be worthy of the 
nation. The problem to be solved was one of the 
most formidable ever presented to any nation or 
any legislature in the history of tlio world, and 
the evils of delay would be insignificant in com¬ 
parison with those of crude and hasty legislation. 
His suggestion, he contended, would not bo incon¬ 
sistent with the appointment of a new council in 
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the following year, if it should be deentied desirable 
to make such appointment. Lord Stanley opposed 
this amendment—on the grounds that it had all 
the evils of a temporary and provisional measure; 
tliat the directors, as a council merely for one 
year, would be placed in an inconvenient position; 
that having been told that they were doomed, and 
that nothing could save them as a permanent 
body, they would slacken their zeal and energy, 
and impair the confidence of the public ; that the 
mnch-condcmned delays would still continue; and 
that the public service would derive no advantage. 
The friends of the East India Company supported 
this amendment; but it was rejected by 265 against 
lie. Mr Roebuck then made an attempt to 
extinguish the council both in theory and in fact. 
He contended that a Secretary of State, alone 
responsible for all his acts, relying upon his own 
mind for guidance and counsel, and having a more 
direct interest in doing right, was morally and 
mentally the best governor for India • ho feared 
that a council would render the governing body 
practically irresponsible to the nation. Lord 
Stanley, on the other hand, insisted that it was 
quite impos.sible for any minister to act efficiently 
in such a difficult office without the aid of advisers 
possessing special information on Indian affairs; 
and as the House generally concurred in this 
view, Mr Roebuck’s amendment was negatived 
without a division. Two evenings, June 7th and 
11th, were spent in discussing two resolutions. 
On the 14th the House was engaged many hours 
in considering whether the council should be 
elective, or nominated, or both; great divemty of 
opinion prevailed ; and the speakers, tempted by 
the peculiarity of the subject, wandered very 
widely beyond the limits of the immediate question. 
Lord John Russell thought that the memb'era of 
the council ought to be wholly appointed by the 
Crown, on the responsibility of the minister; Sir 
James Graham thought that the Court of Directors 
ought to be ex ojicio members of the council, to 
insure practical knowledge on Jndian affairs; 
but Lord Stanley contended that’the advantages 
of two systems would be combined if one half 
of the council were nominated by the Crown, 
and the other half elected by a constituency 
of seven or eight • thousand persons interested 
in or connected with Indian affairs; and the 
House, agreeing with this view, voted a resolution 
accordingly. 

Midsummer was approaching. The House of 
Lords had not yet had an opportunity of discussing 
the Indian question either in principle or in detail; 
and it began now to be strongly felt that, as the 
resolutions really did not bind the Commons to 
any particular clauses in the forthcoming bill, 
their value was doubtful. Accordingly, on the^ 
I7th of June, after a long discus.sion on desultory' 
topics. Lord Stanley proposed, amid some laughter 
iu tlie House, to withdraw all the remaining reso¬ 
lutions—-a proposition that was assented to with 
groat alacrity, showing that the legislators were 
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Bton’s ‘India Bill No. 1* v&s laid becaoie^ 
he was expelled from officej MrBtoaeli’s ‘India " 
Bill No. 2’ was abandoned, becance it was ridi¬ 
culed on all sides; and now the ‘retolntions’ 
were given up when half-finished, because they 
were found to be inoperative and non-binding. 
Some of the supporters of the East India Company 
claimed, and not illogically, a little more respect 
for the Company than had lately been given; the 
difficulty of framing a new government for India 
showed, by implication, that the old rigitm was 
not BO bad as h^ been customarily asserted. 

The ‘ India Bill No. 3’ was brought in by Lord 
Stanley on the evening (June I7th) which wit¬ 
nessed the withdrawal of the resolutions. The bill 
comprised sixty-six clauses—of the more impoi’t- 
ant of which a brief outline may 1)o given here, 
to furnish means of comparison with bills ‘No. 1’ 
and ‘ No. 2The government of India to revert 
from the Company to the Crown—A Secretary of 
State to exercise all the powers over Indian nffiiirs 
hitherto exercised by the Court of Directors, the 
Secret Committee, and the Board of Control— 
The Crown to determine whether to give these 
powers to one of the four existing secretaries of 
slate, or to appoint a fifth—The Secretary to be 
assisted by a ‘ Council of India,’ to consist of fifteen 
persons—^I'he Court of Directors to elect seven of 
those members from among its owm body, or from 
among persons who had at any time been direc¬ 
tors ; the remaining eight to be nominated by the 
Queen—^Vacancies in the council to bo filled up 
alternately by the Crown and by the council 
assembled for that purpose—A majority of all the 
members to be chosen from among persons who 
had served or resided at least ten years in India 
—Every councillor to be irremovable during good 
behaviour, to bo prohibited from sitting in the 
House of Oomjpons, to receive twelve hundred 
pounds a year as siilary, to be allowed to resign 
when ho pleases, and to be entitled to a retiring 
pension varying in amount according to the length 
of service—Compensation to be given to such 
secretaries or clerks of the Company as do not 
become officers of the new department—The 
Secretary of State to be president of the ‘Council 
of India,’ to divide the council into committees 
for the dispatch of business, and to appoint any 
member as vice-president—Council meetings to 
bo called by the Secretary, or by any five mem¬ 
bers; and five to be a quorum—Questions to be 
decided in the council by a majority, but the Secre¬ 
tary to have a veto even over the majority—The 
. Secretary may send and receive ‘ secret’ dispatches, 
without consulting his council at all—Most of the 
apjwintments in India to be made as heretofore— 
Patronage of cadetships to be exercised partly by 
the council, but principally by the Secretary of 
State, and to be ^ven in a certain ratio to sons of 
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■flf Hie <loh^i]yi eseept India stocfe and its divi- 
dMids, to be transferr^ from the Company to tbe 
Crown; wid tbe council to act as trustees in these 
matters—The council to present annual accounts 
to .parliament of Indian flnanoe and all matters 
relating Qiereto—^The council to guarantee the 
legalised dividend on India stock, out of the 
revenues of India. 

The ‘ Bill No. 3,’ of wWoh the above is a slight 
programme, came on for second reading ou the 
24th of June. Lord Stanley—who, as admitted 
by opponents as well as supporters, entered with 
groat earnestness upon the duties of his office— 
stated that he had endeavoured to avail himself 
of all the opinions expressed during the various 
debates, to prepare a measure that sliould meet 
the views of a majority of the House. In the 
discussion that ensued, Mr Bright wandered into 
subjects that could not possibly bo treated in the 
bill; be re-opened the whole topic of Indian 
misgovemment—disapproved of governor-gcneralu 
—condemned annexations—sugge.stcd now presi¬ 
dencies and new tribunals—and told tbe Commons 
how he would govern India if he were miuistci'. 
The speech was vigorous, but inapplicable to tbe 
subject-matter in hand. The bill was read a 
second time without a division. 

The East India Company were not sUent fit this 
critical period in their history. A meeting of 
proprietors on the 23d was made siiccial for the 
consideration of ‘ Bill No. 3,’ which was to bo 
read a second time in the Commons on the 
following day; and at this meeting there was 
a general expression of disappointment that the 
Company had been treated as such a nullity. 
The only source of consolation was in the fact 
that seven members of the new council were to 
be chosen by the Court of Directors, from persons 
who then beloi^d or had formerly belonged to 
that court. i^^Kpinions of the Company were 
embodied iuTBRler addressed to Lord Stanley 
by the chairman and deputy-chairman, and pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons. 

Ou the 25th, the House went into committee on 
the bill. Lord Palmerston proposed two amend¬ 
ments—that the membei-s should^o twelve in 
number instead of fifteen, and#n{Pall should be 
appointed by the Crown; but both amendments 
were rejected by large majorities as being incon¬ 
sistent with the recent expression of opinion. At 
a further sitting on the 1st of July, the ministers 
shewed they had obtained a considerable hold 
on the House; for they succeeded in obtaining 
the rejection of amendments proposed by Lord 
Palmerston, Mr Gladstone, Sir James Graham, 
and Mr Vernon Smith. Lord Stanley, however, 
proposed many amendments himself on the part 
of the government; and these ameandments were 
accepted in so friendly a spirit, that a large num¬ 
ber of clauses were got through by the end of a 
long sitting on the 2d of July. One of the most 
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interariiBg of tbe dSlesMe^ Loire relation 

to the Sewet OmiLittec Of ffie jai^ asid the pro¬ 
posed exeroiso of similar powers by the Secretary 
of State. Lord John EoBsell ahd Mr Mangles 
advocated tho abolition of those powers alto¬ 
gether; while Sir G. C. Lewis recommended great 
caution in their exercise, if used. Mr Mangles, the 
late chairman of the Court of Directors, stated 
that the powers of tho Secret Committee had been 
much more extensive than was generally snppo.sed. 
‘ During many years after the conquest of Sinde, 
the whole government of that province was con¬ 
ducted by the Secret Committee, and the Court of 
Directors knew nothing about it. lie believed 
that much mischief had arisen from the Secret 
Committee undertaking to transact business with 
which it had no right to interfere. Tho real fact 
was, that nine-tenths of that which came before 
the Secret Committee might with safety bo com¬ 
municated to the whole world. He wished, there¬ 
fore, that there should be no Secret Committee in 
future. It was a mere delusion and snare. The 
Court of Directors had shewn themselves to be as 
competent to keep a secret, when there was one, 
as the cabinet of her Majesty; and he had no 
reason to think otherwise of the proposed Indian 
Council.’ Tlic ministers, however, received tho 
support of Lord Palmerston in this matter; 
and the continuance of the secret powers was 
sanctioned, although by a small majority only. 
On the 5th and (itli, the remaining clauses and 
amendments were gone through. Mr Gladstone 
proj>oscd a clause enacting, ‘ That, except for 
repelling actual invasion, or under sudden or 
urgent necessity, lier Majesty’s forces in India 
shall not ho employed in any military operation 
beyond tho external frontier of her Indian posses¬ 
sions, without the consent of parliament.’ Lord 
Palmerston oj)poscd this cl.ausc; hut Lord Stanlej' 
assented to it as a wholesome declaration of 
parliamentary power: and it w^ agreed to. 

At length, on the 8th of Jy—five months 
after ‘ Bill No. 1 ’ had been introduced by Lord 
Palmerston, and three or four months after the 
introduction of ‘Bill No. 2’ by Mr Disraeli—‘Bill 
No. 3’ was passed by the House of Commons, 
after a vehement denunciation by Mr Roebuck, 
who predicted great disaster from the organisation 
of the ‘ Council 8f India.’ Lord Palmerston’s bill 
was withdrawn on tho next day; it never came on 
for a second reading. 

The House of Lords justly complained of tho 
small amount of time left to them for the discus¬ 
sion of the bill; but there was now no lielp for it, 
short of abandoning tho measure for tho session ; 
and therefore they entered at onco on tho discussion. 
On the 9th, the hill was brought in and read a 
first time. Between that time and tho second 
reading, tho East India Company made one more 
attempt to oppose the measure. They agreed to a 
petition for presentation to the House of Lords. 
It was in part a petition, in part a protest. Tho 
pfopriety of adopting the petition was urged 


by Bach oondderaMoni as fhwe rMf we do not 
protest, every wrong thai may be done for years 
to come will be laid at oar doon{ bat with 
ftis protest upon record, history win do as the 
justice of stating that wo have been deprived 
of oar power without inquiry.’ The Court of 
Proprietors also discussed whether counsel should 
he employed to represent the Company before 
the House of Lords. Many of the directors 
assented to this—but only so far as concerned 
technical and legal points; for, they urged, it 
would bo very undignified to employ any hired 
counsel to argue the mural and political question, 
or to defend tho conduct of tho Company and 
the rights of India. It remained yet, however, 
an unsettled point whether counsel would he 
permitted to appear at all. 

On tho 13th of July, after a feeble attempt to 
attach importance to the Company’s petition and 
protest, the bill was read a second time in tho 
Lords. The most remarkable speech made on this 
occasion was that of tho Earl of Bllenborougb, 
Lord Stanley’s predecessor at tho Board of 
Control. He declared that, whether in or out of 
office, he could not approve of the measure, the 
parentage of which he gave to the House of Com¬ 
mons rather th.an to the government. He disap¬ 
proved of the abandonment of popular election in 
the proposed council; disapproved of the strong 
leaven of ‘ Loadenhall Street ’ in its composition ; 
disapproved of comi)otitiv'e examinations for the 
Indian artillery and cnginecr.s; and expressed a 
general belief that tho scheme would not work 
well. When the hill went into committee on tlic 
16th, the earl proposed that the members of the 
council should be ai)pointed for five years only, 
instead of for life; but tliis amendment was nega¬ 
tived without a division. Lord Broughton, wlio, 
as Sir John Cam Hobhouso, had once been presi¬ 
dent of the India Board, oppo.sed the whole 
theory of a council in the strongest terms. He 
described in anticipation thd inconveniences he 
believed would flow from it. ‘ TUo council would 
only embarrass the minister with useless sugges¬ 
tions and minutes on the most trifling questions; 
and, if they were rejected, tho minority would 
always he able to furnish weapons of attack 
against the Secretary in the House of Commons. 
The minister would gain no advice or knowledge 
from the council he could not obtain from otliers 
without tho embarrassment of having official 
councilloi'S.’ Tho Earl of Derby contested these 
assertions simply by denying their tnith; and 
they had no effect on the decision of the House. 
All the clauses were examined during three 
sittings, on the 16th, 19th, and 20th of the month, 
and were adopted with a few amendments. 
Daring the discussions, the Earl of Derby appeared 
as the friend of the ‘middle classes.’ ’Ihe Earl of 
Ellenborough having repeated his objection to 
competitive examination for tho engineers ainl 
artillery of the Indian army, on the ground that 
it would lower the ‘gentlemanly’ sUndard ot 
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those services, the premier replied that, ‘ He was 
not insensible to the advantages of birth and 
station; but he could not join with his noble 
friend in saying that because a person happened to 
be the son of a tailor, a grocer, or a cheesemonger, 
provided his mental qualifications were equal to 
those of his competitors, he was to be excluded 
from honourable competition for an appointment 
in the public service.’ 

On the 23d of July the India Bill was read a 
third time and passed by the House of Lords, with 
only a few observations bearing collaterally on 
Indian affairs. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
some of the bishops made an appeal for the more 
direct encouragement of Christianity in India; 
but the Earl of Derby made a veiy cautious re¬ 
sponse. ‘ Due jirotootion ought to be given to the 
professors of all religious in India, and nothing 
should be done to discourage the effoits ofChristian 
missionai’ies. On tlie other hand, he deemed it 
essential to the interests, the peace, the well-being 
of England, if not also to the very existence of 
her power in India, that the government should 
carefully abstain from doing anything except to 
give indiscriminate and impartial protection to all 
sects and all creeds; and that nothing could be 
more inconvenient or more dangerous on the part 
of the state than any open or active assistance to 
any attempt to convert the native population 
from their own religions, however false or super¬ 
stitious.’ The Earls of Shaftesbury and Ellcn- 
borough joined in deploring the vindictive feeling 
which had sprung up between the Europeans and 
natives in India, and which, if continued, would 
neutralise all attempts at improvement. The 
Anglo-Indian press was severely rc])roved, for the 
share it had taken in originating or fostering this 
feeling. 

The Lords having introduced a few amendments 
in the India Bill, these amendments required the 
sanction of the Commons before they could be 
adopted. One of these affected the secret service 
of the new council; another, the mode of appoint¬ 
ing the higher 'officials in India; a third, the 
principle of competitive examinations; a fourth, 
the application of Indian revenues; and so on. 
The Commons rejected some of these amendments, 
and accepted the rest, on the 27th. On the 29th 
the Lords met to consider whether they would 
abandon the amendments objected to by the 
Commons. This they agreed to do except in one 
instance—relating to competitive examinations for 
the Indian artillery and engineers; they still 
thought that commissions in these two services 
should be given only to‘gentlemen,’in the con¬ 
ventional sense of the term. The government, 
rather than run into collision with the Lords, 
recommended the Commons to assent to the slight 
'amendment which had been made; and this was 
agreed to—-but not without many pungent remarks 
on the course which the Upper House had thought 
proper to pursue. Sir James Graham adverted to 
a supercilious allusion by the Earl of Ellcnborough 


to the‘John Gilpin class,’and added—‘Where is 
hereditary wisdom found ? In what consists the 
justice of the tenet that India must henceforward 
be governed by gentlemen, to the exclusion of the 
middle classes—a gentleman being defined to be 
something between a peer and those who bay and 
sell. Is this, I would ask, the only argument that 
can be advanced against the system of competitive 
examinations 1 Who, let mo ask, founded) who 
won our Indian empire ?—Those who bought and 
sold. -Who extendi it ?—Those who bought and 
sold. Who now transfer that empire to the Crown ? 
—Those who bought and sold; a company of 
merchants—merchants, foreooth, whose sons are 
now not thought worthy to have even inferior 
offices in India committed to their hands. But 
are not the sons of those who buy and sell entitled 
to the appellation of gentlemen ? Definitions are 
dangerous; but I should, nevcrtlieless, like to 
know what it is that constitutes a gentleman. 
Why, sir, it appeara to me that if a man bo imbued 
with strong Christian principles, if lie have received 
an enlightened and liberal education, if ho be 
virtuous and honourable—it appears to me that 
such a mau as that is entitled to the appellation. 
And who will tell me that among the sons of 
those who buy and sell may not be found men 
possessing literary attainments and a refinement 
of mind which place them in a position to be.ar 
comparison with the highest born gentlemen in 
India ? Who, let me ask, were the conquerors of 
the country ? From what class have they sprung? 
Who was Clive ?—The son of a yeoman. Who 
was Munro?—The son of a Glasgow merchant. 
Who was Malcolm ?—The sou of a sheep-farmer 
u])ou the Scotch border. These, sir, are the men 
who have won for us our Indian empire; and 1 
entertain no fear that the sons of those who buy 
and sell, and who enter the Indian service by 
means of this princijde of open competition, will 
fail to maintain a high position in our army, or 
that they will do anything to dishonour the 
English name.’ 

When the India Bill finally passed the Lords, 
the Earl of Albemarle recorded a protest against 
it—on the grounds that the home government 
established by it would be inefficient and uncon¬ 
stitutional ; that the council would be too numei^ 
ous; that it would be nearly half composed of the 
very directors who were supposed to be under con¬ 
demnation ; that those directors, by selPelection to 
the council, would establish a vicious principle; 
that tlio membei-s of the council would be irre¬ 
sponsible for the use of the great amount of patron¬ 
age held by them; that the riiango in the mode of 
government was too slight to insure those reforms 
which India so much needed ; that it was perni¬ 
cious, and contrary to parliamentary precedent, to 
allow the members of the counril to hold other 
offices, or to engage in commercial pursuits; that 
the practical effect of the council would he merely 
to thwart the Secretary of State for India, or else 
to screen him from censure; and that efficient and 
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experienced nnder-secretaries ■would be far better 
than any council. 

The bill received the royal assent, and became 
an act of parliament, on the 2d of August, under 
the title of ‘ An Act for the Better Oovemnient of 
India;’ 2l8t and 22d of Victoria, cap. 106. A 
brief and intelligible abstract of all the provisions 
of this important statute will bo found in the 
Appendix. 

One clause in the new act provided that the 
Court of Dirootoi-s should elect seven members to 
the new council of India, either out of the existing 
court, or from persons who had fomerly been 
directors of the Company. On the 7th of August 
they met, and chose the following seven of their own 
number—Sir James Weir Hogg, Mr Charles Mills, 
Captain John Shepherd, Mr Elliot Macnaghten, 
Mr Ross Donelly Mangles, Captain William 
Joseph Bastwick, and Mr Ilcniy Thoby Prinsop. 
Many of the public journals severely condemned 
this selection, as’ having been dictate<l by the 
merest selfish retention of power in the directors’ 
own liands; but on the other side, it was uiged 
that these seven gentlemen possessed a large 
amount of practical knowledge on Indian aftaira; 
and, moreover, that the Company, owing the 
legislature no thanks for recent proceedings, were 
not bound to bo disinterested in the matter. 

A remarkable meeting was held by the East 
India Company on the 11th of August, to consider 
the state of aflairs j>roduced by the new act. The 
directors and proprictoi-s met as if no one clearly 
knew what to think on the matter. They asked 
—What is the Bast India Company now ? What 
<locs it possess ? What can it do, or what has 
it got to do? Has it any further interest in 
Ihc affairs of India 1 Is there now any use in 
a Court of Directors, or a Court of Proprietors, 
further than to distribute till dividends on 
India stock handed over by the new Council 
of India out of Indian revenues ? Is the regular 
payment of that dividend well secured? Are 
the trailing powers of the Company abolished; 
and if not, is there any profitable trade that can 
be entered upon 1 Are they to lose their house in 
Leadeuhall Street, their museum, tlieir library, 
their archives; and if so, why ? If the Company 
at any time become, involved in law-proceeding.*, 
will the costs come out of the dividends, or out of 
what other fund ? The answers to the.so various 
questions w'erc so very conflicting, and the state of 
doubt anmng all the proprietors so evident, that 
it was agi'eed—‘That a committee of propriotoin 
be apjwinted to act in concert with the chairman 
and deputy-chairman of the Court of Directors, for 
the purpose of obtaining counsel’s opinion as to 
the present legal position of the Company under 
previous acts of parliament, as ■tt'cll ns the present 
act—more especially as to the parliamentary 
guarantee of the Company’s stock, and the posi¬ 
tion of the Company’s creditors, Indian as well as 
European,’ 

The 1st of September 1858 was a day to be 
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recorded in English annals—it witnessed the 
death of the once mighty Bast India Company 
as a governing body. ‘ On this day,’ said one of 
the able London journals, ‘ the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company holds its last solemn 
assembly. To-morrow, before the shops and the 
counting-houses of our great metropolis shall have 
received their accustomed inmates, the greatest 
corporate body the wmrld has ever seen will have 
shrivelled into an association of receivers of divi¬ 
dends. The great house in Leadenhall Street will 
stand as it has stood for long years, and well-nigh 
the same business will be done by well-nigh the 
same persons; but the goverament of the East 
India Company will have passed into a tradition. 
Thousands and tens of thousands, including many 
of the greatest and wisest in the land, intent upon 
pleasure at this pleasure-seeking period of the 
year, will, in all human probability, not give the 
great change a thought. But the first and second 
days of September 18.58, which witness the extinc¬ 
tion of the old and the inauguration of the new 
systems of Indian government, constitute an epoch 
in our national history—nay, in the w'orld’s history, 
second in importance to few in the universal annals 
of mankind. On this day the East India Company, 
which hitherto, through varied changes and gra¬ 
dations, has directed the relations of Grc.at Britain 
with tl)e vast continent of India, issues its last 
instructions to its servants in the east. On this 
day the last dispatches written by the authoritative 
“ wo” to our governor-gcncr,al, or governors in 
council, will be signed by tlicir “ affectionate 
friends.” To-morrow the egomet of her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State will be supreme in the official 
correspondence of the Indian bureau. It mayor 
may not be for the good of India, it may or may 
not be for the good of England, that the govern¬ 
ment of the l?ast India Company should on this day 
cease to exist; but we confess wo do not envy the 
feelings of the man avlio can contemplate without 
emotion this great and pregnant political change.’ 
There was a dispo.sition, on this last day of the 
Company’s power, to look at the bright rather than 
the dark side of its character. ‘ It has the great 
privilege of transferi'iug to the service of her Majesty 
such a body of civil and military officers as the 
world has never secif before. A government cannot 
be base, calmot bo fceblo, cannot be wanting in 
wisdom, that has reared two such services as the 
civil and military services of the East India Com¬ 
pany. 'ro those services the Company has always 
been just, has always been gcncrou.*. In those 
services lowly merit has never been neglected. 
The best men have risen to the highe.'it 2 >Iaee. 
'I'hey may liavc come fi-om obscure fannliouses 
or dingy jdaccs of business; they may' have been 
roughly nurtuied and rudely schooled; they may_ 
have landed in the country without sixpence or a 
single letter of recommendation in their trunks; 
but if they have had the right stuft in them, they 
have made their way to eminence, and have dis¬ 
tanced men of the highest connections and most 
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flattering antecedents.. Let her Majesty 

appreciate the gift—let her take the vast countiy 
and the teeming millions of India under her direct 
control; bnt let her not foi^et the great corporation 
from which she has received them, nor the lessons 
to be learned from its success.’ 

The last special General Court of the Company 
was held, as we have said, on the 1st of September. 
The immediate purpose was a generous one; the 


granting of a pension to the distinguished ruler 
of the l^njaub, Sir John Lawrence; and this was 
followed by an act at once dignified and graceful. 
It was an earnest tender of thanks, on the part of 
the East India Company generally, to its servants 
of every rank and capacity, at homo and in India, 
for their zealous and faithful performance of 
duties; an assurance to the natives of India that 
they would find in Queen Victoria ‘ a most gracious 



Old East India House, LcadcuUaU Street. 


mistress;’ an expression of hearty belief that the 
home-establishment, if employed by the Crown, 
would serve the Crpwn well as it had served the 
Company; a declaration of just pride in the ster¬ 
ling civilians and noble soldiers at that moment 
serving unweariedly in India; and an earnest hope 
and prayer ‘That it may please Almighty God 
to bless the Queen’s Indian reign by the speedy 
restoration of peace, security,, and order; and so 
to prosper her Majesty’s efforts for the welfare of 
her East Indian subjects that the millions who 
will henceforth be placed under her 'Majesty’s 
direct as well as sovereign dominion, constantly 
advancing in all that makes men and nations 
great, flourishing, and happy, may reward her 
Majesty’s cares in their behalf by their faithful 
and firm attachment to her Majesty’s person and 
government.’ 

The East India House in Leadenhall Street was 
'chosen by Lord Stanley as the office of the new 
Council for India, on account of its internal resources 
for the management of public business. During 
more than two centuries and a half, the city of 
London had contained the head-quarters of those 


who managed Anglo-Indian affairs. The first 
meeting of Loudon merchants in 1599, on the 
subject of East India trade, was held at Founders’ 
Hall. The early business of the Company, when 
formed, was transacted partly at the residences 
of the directors, partly in the halls of various 
incorporated companies. In 1621 the Company 
occupied Crosby Hall for this purpose. In 1038 a 
removal was made to Leadenhall Street, to the 
house of Sir Christopher Clithcroe, at that time 
governor of the Company. In 1648 the Company 
took the house of Lord Craven, adjoining Clitheroc’s, 
and on the site of the present India House. In 
1726 the picturesque old front of this mansion was 
taken down, and replaced by the one represented 
in the above cut. Finally, in 1796, the present 
India House was built,* and remained the head¬ 
quarters of the Company. Acquiring skill by 
gradual experience, the Company had rendered 
this one of the most perfectly organised establish¬ 
ments that-ever existed. Banged in racks and 
shelves, in chambers, corridors, and cellars, were 

* See Engraving, p. 4S3. 
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tho records of the Company’s administration; pre¬ 
pared by governor-generals, judges, magistrates, col¬ 
lectors, paymasters, directors, secretaries, and other 
officials abroad and at homo. These documents, 
bibulated and indexed with the greatest nicety, 
related to tho whole affairs of the Company, small 
as well as great, and extended back to tho earliest 
period of tho Company’s history. Declarations of 
war, treaties of peace, depositions of native princes, 
dispatches of governor-generals, proceedings of 
trials, appeals of natives, revenue assessments, army 
disbursements—all were fully recorded in some 
mode or other. The written documents relating 
to a hundred and fifty-five years of tho Company’s 
history, from 1704 to 1858, filled no less than a 
hundred and sixty thousand huge folio volumes. 
These documents wore so thoroughly indexed and 
registered that any one could bo found by a very 
brief searcli. It was mentioned with pride by the 
staff of the India House, Uiat when Lord Stanley, 
in his cajiacity as Secretary of State for India, made 
his first ofiicial visit to Leadcnhall Street, ho was 
invited to test tho cllicieucy of this registration 
dciiartmcnt, by calling for any particular dispatch, 
or for any document bearing upon any act or 
])olioy of the Court of Directors, throughout a period 
of a century and a half; a promise was given that 
any one of these documents should bo forthcoming 
in five minutes. Ilis lordship thereupon asked for 
a report on tho subject of some occurrence which 
took jdacc under his own observation while on 
a tour in India. The document was speedily pro- 
dui'cd, and was found to contain all the details of 
tin' Iransaetion minutely described. 

After the Court of Directors had elected seven 
nieinhcrs to the new council, the' government 
nomiiiatcd the other eight. The greatest name on 
ilio list was Sir John Laird Muir Lan'i'encc, who 
n.is cx]>eclcd to rclnrii to England, and for whom 
a |)lacc iii. the council-board was kept vacant. The 
other .sc\ cu nominated members were Sir Henry 
fuiiyngliam Montgomery, Sir Frederick (turrie. 
Major-general Sir Ilobert John Hussey Vivian, 
Colonel Sir Proby Thomas Cautley, Lieutenant- 
colonel Sir Henry Creswioko Eawlinson, Mr John 
Pollard Willoughby, and Mr William Arbuthnot. 
It was considered that the fifteen members, in 
reference to their past experience of Indian affairs, 
might fairly represent the following interests: 


BoDBal Civil Service, 
Mfltlras tt » , 

llornbiiy // s , 

lieiij-al Army, . 

MiUil'HS w *, , 
noiiiljiiy n , , 

Tile ru'njaub, . 
Afghan Frontier, , 
Native Statca, . 
Indian I.an-, 
Shipping Interests, 
Finance, 

Indian Commerce, 


Trlnsep, Slanglcs. 
Montgomery. 
Willoughby. 
Canttcy. 

Vivian, 

Eastvlch. 

Idiwrenoe. 

BawUnson. 

Ciin’ie, 

liogg, UacnagbMn. 
Bbepherd. 

Mllli. 

Arbatlinot. 


This classification, bowcv 


or, was not official; it 


was only useful in denoting the kind of knowledge 
likely to bo brought to the council by each member. 
Wlien, in the early days of September, Lord Stanley 


presided at the first meetings of the new council, ho 
grouped tho members into certain committees, for 
the more convenient dispatch of business. This 
grouping was based in part on the previous practice 
of tho East India Company, and in part on sug¬ 
gested improvements. The committees were three 
in number, of five members each—partly nomi¬ 
nated, and partly elected. The functions and 
composition of the committees were as follow: 


Finance, IFome, and 1’ubuc Woeks. 

Sir Proby Cautley, . . . 

Mr Arbnthnot, . . . . | Nominated. 

Mr Mills.) 

Mr Macnaghton, . . . , I Elected. 

Captain Shepherd, | 

Political .vnd Militahy. 


Sir John Lawrence, 
Sir K. Vivian, . 
Sir II. Itawliiinoo,. 
Mr'NVillouphby, . 
Captain Eaatwick, 


■Nominatpd. 

Elected. 


liEVEKDE, Judicial and Legislative. 


Sir If. Montgomery, 
Sir F. Currie, 

Sir.T W. Hogg, . 
Mr Mangles, . 

Mr Prinsep, 


i Nominated. 
Elected. 


Lord Stanley appointed Sir G. R. Clerk and Mr 
Henry Baillio to be nndcr-secretaries of state for 
India; and Mr James Cosmo Melvill, late deputy- 
secretary to the East India Company, to be assist¬ 
ant under-secretary. Mr John Stuart Mill, one of 
the most distinguished of the Company’s servants 
in England, was earnestly solicited by Lord Stanley 
to assist the new government with his services; 
bnt ho declined on account of imjiaircd health. 
With a few exceptions, the valued and experi¬ 
enced servants of tho Company became servants 
of the new council, as secretaries, clerks, examiners, 
auditors, record-keepers, A’c.; for the vest, arrange¬ 
ments were to be gradually m.ado in the form of 
compensations, pensions, or I'ctiring allowances. 

One of tlic first proceedings under the new 
regime was the appointment of a coinimssion to 
investigate the complicated rclhtious of the Indian 
army. The heads of inquiry .*on which the 
commission was to enter included almost every¬ 
thing that could bear upon tho organisation and 
efficiency of tho military force in the east, under a 
sj'stom whore tho anomalous distinction between 
‘Company’s’ troops and ‘Queen’s’ troops would 
no longer bo in force. Such an inquiry would 
necessarily extend over a period of many months, 
and would need to bo conducted partly in India 
and partly in England. 

In closing this narrative of tho demise of the 
powerful East India Company as a political or 
governing body, it maybe remarked that all the 
well-wishers of India felt tho change to be a groat 
knd signal one, whether for good or harm. There 
wore not wanting prophets of disastci-. Tho influi 
euoe of parliament being so much more readily 
brought to bear upon a government department 
than upon the East India Company, many persons 
entertained misgivings concerning the cftcct of 
tho change upon the well-being of India. Before 
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any long period could elapse, submarine cables 
would probably have been sunk in so many 
seas, and land-cables stretched across so many 
countries, that a message would be flashed from 
London to Calcutta in a few hours. Lord 
Palmerston once jocularly made a prediction, ten 
years before the Indian mutiny broke out, to the 
effect that the day would come when, if a minister 
were asked in parliament whether war had broken 
out in India, he would reply: ‘Wait a minnte; 
I’ll just telegraph to the governor-general, and let 
you know.’ A war in India did indeed come, 
before the period for the fulfilment of this pre¬ 
diction ; but the time was assuredly approaching 
when the ‘lightning-post,’ as the natives of India 
felicitously call it, would be in operation. What 
would be the results? Some of the foreboders 
of disaster said: ‘In any great crisis, it is true, 
which demands prompt action on the part of tlie 
govcniing country, this rapid intercommunication 
will be a source of strength; the resources of 
England will be brought to betir upon any part of 
India four or five weeks sooner than under existing 
circumstances. But, on the other hand, the 
ordinary work of government, at cither end of the 
wire, will be greatly complicated and embarrassed 
by this frequent intercommunication of ideas. 
The Council of India will i)robably not be over¬ 
anxious to fetter the movements of the governor- 


advice or remonstrance to the distant viceroy j but 
it is doubtful whether parliament would suffer 
the council or the Secretary to exercise this 
wise forbearance. There would be a tendency to 
govern India by the House of Commons through 
the medium of the electric telegraph. A sensitive 
govemoi'-general would be worried to death in a 
few months by the interforenco of the telcgraidi 
with his free action; and an irritable one might 
bo stung into indignant resignation in a much 
shorter time.’ All such fears are groundless. If 
a message from. England were perilous in its 
tendency through its ease and quickness of trans¬ 
mission, a message from India pointing out this 
perilous tendency would be equally easy and 
quick. The electi’ic messenger does its work as 
rapidly in one direction as the other, A governor- 
general, worthy of the name, would take care not 
instantly to obey an order which he believed to 
be dangerous to the welfare of the country under 
his charge; the wire would ■enable him to con¬ 
verse with the authorities at home in a few hours, 
or, at any rate, a few days, and to explain circum¬ 
stances which would jirobably Icaxl to a modifica¬ 
tion of the order issued. The electric telegi-a|)h 
being one of the greatest boons ever given by 
science to mankind, it will bo strange indeed if 
England does not derive from it—^in her govern¬ 
ment of India, as in other matters—an amount 


general; nor will the Secretary of State for India j of benefit that will immeasurably outweigh any 
be necessarily prone to send curt sentences of ] temporary inconveniences. 



Calcutta,—Company’s Troops early in tho Ninctcontli Century. 









OjiMii" -r.iitrar.cc to tUc rersian Gulf. 
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S 3. ENCJUSII PHOHPEOTS IN THE EAST. 




M ; OT the least among llic 
extraordiiialy circunistancc 
noeted willi the Revolt in 


many 
2 s con- 
in India 
that England, at the 



y very time when the Revolt began, 


, was this 

i w 
[/■(W > 

) s two Asiatic wars on her hands, 
, one eastward and the other west- 

. ^ w.ard of her Indian empire. True, the 
iSliah of Persia had consented to a 
^ treaty of peace before that date; true, 
the Emperor of China had not yet actu¬ 
ally received a declaration of war; but 
it is equally true that British generals and 
soldiers were still holding compicrcd jiositions 
in the one country, and that hostilities had 
commenced in the other. We have seen in 
former chapters, and shall have occasion to 
refer to the fact again, that Viscount Canning 
was most earnestly desirous, when the troubles in 
India began, to obtain the aid of two bodies of 
British troops—those going to China, and those 
returning from Pereia. It must ever remain 
au iusoluhle problem how the Revolt would 
bare fared if'there had been no Persian and 
Cliiueso expeditions. On the one hand, several 
additional regiments of the Company’s army, 
native as well as European, xvould have been 
in India, instead of in or near Persia. On the 
other hand, there would not have been so 
many disciplined British troops at that time on 

- 2 K 


the way from England to the east. Whether these 
two opposing circumstances would have neutralised 
each other, can only be vaguely guessed at. 

There are other considerations, however, than 
that which concerns the presence or absence of 
British troops, tending to give these two expedi¬ 
tions a claim to some brief notice in the j>resent 
Avork. The Persian war, if the sliort series of 
hostilities deserve that name, aroite, mainly and in 
the first instance, out of api)rehen;?ions for the 
future safety of Brilisli India on the northwest. 
The Chinese war arose, mainly and in the first 
instance, out of that opium-traffic which had put 
so many millions sterling into the coffers of the 
East India Coinpany.’ Other events, it is true, 
had tended to give a different colour and an intri¬ 
cate complication to the respective quarrels; hut 
it can hardly be doubted that the India frontier- 
question in the one cjiso, and the India ojiium- 
question in the other, were the most poweiful 
predisposing causes in bringing about the two w.-irs. 
Two sections of the present chapter are nppro- 
priated to such an outline of these two warlike 
expeditions as will shew how far tliey were induced 
by India, and how far they afloefed India, before 
and during the Revolt. Any detailed treatment of 
the operations would bo beyond the scope of the 
present volume. The expedition to Japan will 
claim a little notice as a peaceful episode in the 
Chinese narrative. 
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U. THE PEESIAN EXPEDITION, 1856-7. 


E.'camining a map of Asia, we shall see that the 
country, called in its widest extent Afghanistan, 
is bounded on the east by India, on the west by 
Persia, and on the north by the territories of 
various Turcoman tribes. Whatever may be the 
fruitfulness or value of Afghanistan in other 
respects, it includes and possesses the only practi¬ 
cable route from Central Asia to the rich plains of 
India. So far as Persia, Bokhara, and Khiva arc 
concenied, England would never for a moment 
think of doubting the safety of India; but wlien, 
in bygone j'ears, it was known that Russia was 
increasing her power in Central Asia, acquiring 
a great influence over the Sliah of Persia, and 
sending secret agents to Afghanistan, a suspicion 
arose that the eye of the Czar was directed towards 
the Indus as well as towards the Bosphorus, to 
India as well as to Turkey. Alarmists may have 
coloured this probtibility too highly, but the 
symptoms were not on th.at account to be wholly 
neglected. About midway between the Punjaub 
and the Casj)ian Sea is the city of Herat, near 
the meeting-point of Pcr.sia, Afghanistan, and 
Turkistau or Independent Tatary. It was this 
city, rather than any otiu r, which caused the war 
with Persia. To what state docs llcriit belong, 
Persia or Atgh.anistau ? The answer to this 
question is ol' great political importance; for as 
Russia has more influence in the first-named slate 
than in the second, any aggrc.ssivc schemes of tlic 
court of St Petersburg against India would be 
favoured by a declaration or admission that Herat 
belonged to Persia. In the course of twenty cen- 
tnrics Afghanistan has been in succession under 
Peman, Bactrian, Scythian, Hindoo, Persian, 
Saracenic, Turcom.an, Kborasan, Mongol, Mogul, 
Persian, and Afghan rule ; until at leugtli, in 1S24, 
three Afghai. princes divided the country between 
them—one taking the Cabool province, another 
that of Candaliai’, and another that of Herat. 
Tliere arc therefore abundant excuses for Persians 
and Turcomans, Afghans and Hindoos, haying 
claim to this region, if they thiuk'themselves strong 
enough to enforce their claims. It is just such 
a complication as Russia would like to cueourage, 
supposing her to have any designs against India— 
just such a complication, we must in justice add, as 
would lefid England to seize Afghanistan, if she 
thought it necessary for the safety of her Indian 
empire. When Lord Auckland was governor- 
general of India, in 1837, he interfered in Afghan 
politics, in order to insure the throne of Cahool to 
a prince friendly to England and hostile to Russia 
aud Persia; this interference led to llic tirst AHhan 
war in 1838, the disastrous termination of which 
brought on the second Afghan war of 1842. Since 
the year last named, the Cahool and Candahar 
territories have remained in the hands of princes 


who wore bound, by treaties of alliance, to friendly 
relations with England. Herat, however, further 
west and more inaccessible, became a prey to 
contentions which brought on the Persian war 
jn 1850. 

About the year 1833, disputes arose between 
Herat and Persia which have never since been 
w'holly healed. The Shah claimed, if not the 
owncr-ship of Herat, at least a tribute that would 
imply a sort of protective superiority. This 
tribute was suddenly withdrawn by K.amran 
Mirza, Khan of Herat, in or about the year just 
named; and certain clauses of a treaty were at 
the same time disregardc<l by him. Thence arose 
a warlike tendency in the court of Teheran— 
encouraged by Count Simonicli, Russian amb.'is- 
sador; and discouraged by Mr J'lllis, British 
ambassador. Negotiations failing, a Pcrsi.an army 
began to inarch, and the Shah formally deelan-d 
Ilor.'it to be a province of the Persian em[)iic. 
The fortress of Chorian fell, and after that the 
city of Herat was invested and besieged. Uus-sia 
proposed a treaty in J838, whereby Herat was 
to be gi\cn to the Khan of (iandaliar, on llie 
condiliun that both of tlicsc Afghan states should 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Persia: the fulfil¬ 
ment of the conditions being guaranteed by Russia. 
This alarmed 8ir.lolm M‘Neill,.a( that time British 
rcpresciit.ativc at Teheran ; lie sugge.sted to Lord 
ralmcr.iton tliat the British .should scud an army 
to siqiport Herat, as a means of preveutiug 
the falling of the whole of Afghanistan inf^ the 
clutches of Russia. Herat was defending il.sclf 
bravely, and there might yet be time to save if. 
The Bliah refusing to listen to M'Ncill’s represeul- 
ations, and various petty matters having given 
England an excuse to ‘demand satisfaction,’ an 
exiieditiou was seut from India to the Pcrtlan 
finlf in the summer of 1838. Nominally a dispute 
about Herat, it was ro.ally a struggle wbotlier 
England or Rus,sia should acquire most ascend¬ 
ency over the Shah of 1’er.sia. Three ^eai'.s 
of negotiation, on various minor gidevauces and 
difl'orenecs, led to a treaty between England and 
Persia in 1841. There then followed many 
years of ])eaee — not, however, unalloyed by 
troubles. Persia, urged on secretly by Ru.ssia, 
continually endeavoured to obtain power in 
the Herat territory; while the oriental vanity 
of the ofiieials led them into many brcachc.s of 
courtesy towards Engli.sh envoys, consuls, and 
merchants. In 1801, it came to the knowledge 
of Colonel Sheil, at that time British minister 
at the court of Teheran, that Persia was quietly 
preparing for another attack on Herat. In 
spite of Sheil’s remonstrances, the Shah sent an 
army against that city in 1852, captured the 
place, set up a dependent as subsidiary. eUief 
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or khan, coined money with his own ciBgy, 
imprisoned and tortured many "Afghan chiefs, and 
formally annexed the Herat territory as part of 
the great Persian empire. Colonel Shell, failing 
in all his endeavours to counteract the policy of 
the Persian court, sent home to recommend that 
the British should despatch an expedition to the 
Persian Cnlf. Under the influence of English 
pressure, the Shah signed another treaty in 18.53— 
engaging to give up Herat; not to attack it again 
unless an attack came previously from the side of 
Cabool or Candahar; and to bo content with the 
merely nominal suzerainty which existed in the 
time of the late Khan. The Persians, ncvcrthcles.s, 
tlirew numboi'less obstacles in the way of carrying 
out this treaty; insomuch that Colonel Shoil was 
engaged in a perpetual angry correspondence ivith 
them. Faith in trcatic.s is very little understood 
in Asia; and the court of Persia is thoroughly 
Asiatic in tliis maltci'. AYliilc tliis wrangle was 
going on, another embarras.smeiit arose, out of 
tius employment by the Hon. A. C. I.lurray, British 
roprc.=cntati VC, of a Persian named Mirza Itaslicm 
Khan, against the Hhali’s ordor.s. A seizure of 
Hashcni’.s wife by the authorities was convcrto<1 ljy 
I'lr Murray into a national insult, on the ground 
that llashom was now in tlio service, and under 
file protection, of Ibo L’ritisli crown. Murray 
struck J)is flag from tlio eml)as.sy lionso, until the 
matter should be settled. A most undignified 
(piarrcl took place during tho winter of 18.55, and 
far into 1856"—Mr Murray insisting on the sujircme 
rights of tho British jirotoctorate ; and the Pensiau 
autliorities dLssominating scandalous stories as to 
fbe motives which induced him to protect the lady 
ill question. 

Tlio scene was next transferred to Constan¬ 
tinople; Avhcrc, early in 185(i, the Persian minis^ 
tor discussed tho matter with LoVil Stratford do 
Uedelillb, deploring tlio rupture, ami laying all 
tlio blame on Mr Murray and the other British 
oIRei.als. fn a memorandum drawn up at 
Teheran, for circulation in tho iliftcrcnt European 
courts, M'Neill, Shcil, Murray—all were stigma¬ 
tised as mischief-makers, bent on humiliating 
Pcr.sia, and on disturbing the friendly relations 
between tho Shah and Queen A^eforia. In an 
autograph document from the Sliah himself, 
Mr Murray was designated ‘stuiud, ignorant, ami 
itisano; ono who has the audacity and impudence 
to insult even kings.’ 

Before this Murr.ay qnaml was ended, hostilities 
broke out again at Ilerat. There were rival parties 
in that city; there was an attack threatened by 
Dost Mohammed of Cabool; an appeal was made 
Iq Persia for aid, by the Khan who at this time 
ruled Herat; and Persia marehod an army of 
9000 men in that direction. The British govern¬ 
ment, regarding this march as an infringement of 
Ibc treaty of Herat, demanded tho withdrawal of 
tlio troops, and threatened warlike proceedings if 
tbo demand were not attended to. Tho Persians, 
whether emboldened by secret encouragement 
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from Russia, or actuated by any other motive, 
made a pretence of negotiating, but nevcrtlic- 
less proceeded with their expedition, captured 
Ghorian, and laid siege to Herat. Hereupon 
instructions were sent out to the governor-general 
of India, to prepare a warlike force for service 
in the Persian Gulf. Before those instructions 
could reach Bombay, Perukh Khan arrived at 
Constantiuoplo with full powers from tho Shah- 
to settle all points of diH'crciice between Persia 
ami England. Lord Stratford do Rcdcliffo was 
empowered to treat with this [ileiiipolcnliary; 
they made great advances towards the settlement 
of the terms of a treaty; but wliile lliey were 
discussing (in November), nows arrived' tli.at the 
Persians had captured the city of Herat after a 
long siege. Tliis strange coiifu.sion botwoeii di[)1o- 
inacy at Constantimqilc ami war :it Herat, stringent 
ordiw from London and warlike alaerily at 
Bombay, totally disarranged tho ncgotialions of 
Perukh Kliaii and Lord Stratford do Redelifl'e; 
those ministers could ilo nothing further. Tlic 
govoruor-goneral declared war against I’crsia on 
the Isf of November, and the Persian plcnipoten 
liary loll Constantim>ido for Tebovau in December. 

Tims arose the Persian cxi)edition—out of 
cireuinstaiices so eom])lica1ed, that it is difficult to 
be.av in mind tlic relations of one to anolliei-. The 
oxisleiice of intrigues among contending parties in 
the state of Herat; the frequent strife belween 
tlic Afghans of Cabool ami Caml.aliar riml t'lore 
of ITu'at; tbo vvell-rcmcmlioivd and iiover-abaii- 
doiicd claims of Persia ujxm tlie last-naiiicd .-^rafe ; 
tbo open desire of Russia to obtain a bold over 
the Per.-'ian court; the concealed desire of (he 
same astute ])owcr to apiiroaeh nearer and nearer 
to the gates of India ; the anxiety of England to 
see Afghaiiistau remain as a barrier between 
India and flic centre of Asia; the tomlciiey of 
Persia to di'^rogard those courtesies to wciitcni 
nations which oriental pofcnlat's have never 
willingly conceded—all were doiu’urrciit caures 
ill liringiiig about the British o.N-juMition to the 
Persian Gulf in Ib-AG. The most powerful incen¬ 
tive, probably, altbougb never acknowledged in 
diplomatic correspondence, was tho wish to keep 
Russia as far as possihlo away from India. 

But, it may bo asked, what had tlio East India 
Company to do with tliis war ? AYliy was India, 
put to the exjieiiso of providing an armament for 
invading' Persia ? This, in truth, was one of (he 
anoinalio.s connected with the ‘double govern¬ 
ment’ of India. It was a war declared by bord 
Palmerston’s cabinet; but as it wa.s founded on 
considerations relating to the safety of India, ii 
was treated as au India war, to be eioidurlcd iiy 
the authorities in British India. 

Tho jiroviding of tho army fo' the I’crsian 
Gulf devolved chiefly uiion J.urd Elpluiisfono, as 
governor of Bonib:iy. TJie army was in two 
divisions, one of which left ISomhay several 
weeks before the other. Numerous transport- 
vessels were chartered, besides inanj of the laigc 
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mail-steamens, to carry troops, guns, and stores to 
the Por-sian Gulf. Tlio commissariat and quarter¬ 
masters’ departments had to make great prepara¬ 
tions—a thousand baggage-cattle; fodder for these, 
for draught-bullocks, and for cavalry and artillery 
horses ; framework for fifteen hospitals ; hutting 
for many thousand soldiers, «fco. Means of trans¬ 
port had to bo provided for most of these, as it 
•would not bo safe to rely on supplies obtained in 
an enemy’s country. 

Gradually, as the troops, guns, and stores 
reached the shores of Persia, tlio oiganisation of 
the force proceeded. It was thus constituted: 


K1IU3T 

Ut Infantry Brigade, . 

2d <r rf 

Cavalry Brigade, 

Artillery " 


■ISION. 

/ II M. a4th foot. 

\ 2f)th Bombay 1. 

( 2d Bombay Europeans. 

■| 4th Bombay HiHc?. 
f .Td Bombay natiM' cavahy. 
\ Toonah Horse. 

Various detachments. • 


sEco.sD mviaio.'T 


1st Infantry Brigade, . 
2d » 

Cavalry Brig^tde, • 
Artillery n 


H,M. iflth Highlanders. 
2()th Bombay N.T. 

23d Bombay N.I. 

. Light Balt. B.N.T. 
j II.M 14th Drai;oons. 
j Jacob’s Sindt* Ilorhc. 
f Troop horse-arttHery. 

(Two ficld*battcrics. 


I’lic several divisions and‘brigades were Ibns 
commanded : 'riic first division w.as placed under 
Major-general Stalker; and the four brigades of 
which it consisted were commanded hy Brigadiers 
AVilson, Homier, Tapp,.and Trevelyan. The second 
division was under Brigadicr-gcuoral Havelock 
—wJio lived to become so famous in connection 
with the wars of the Indian mutiny ; and the 
four brigades which it comprised were com¬ 
manded by Brigadiers Hamilton, Hale, Steiiart, 
and Hutt. Brigadier-general Jacob commanded 
in chief the cavalry of hotli divisions; while 
Major-gcncr.al Sir Janies Outram held supreme 
command of the whole force. 

The first division, as we have said, preceded the 
second by scvcrafwccks. General Stalker took liis 
departure from Bombay on the 2Cth of November, 
with a fleet of nearly forty vessels under Admiral 
Sir Henry Leeke—a few of them war-steamers, but 
cliicfly steam and sailing transports, carrying 10,000 
soldiers, sailors, and men of .all gi'ades and employ¬ 
ments. Stalker and Leeke, having brought all the 
troops and stores past Ormuz and up the Persian 
Gulf, captured the island of Karrack as a military 
depot, and then effected a landing at Hallila B.iy, 
about twelve miles south of Bnshire. Although 
the opi>osition, from a few hundred Persian troops, 
was very insignificant, the landing was neverthe¬ 
less a slow process, occupying three days and two 
nights—owing chiefly to the absence of any other 
boats than those belonging to the ships. There 
being no draught-cattle landed at that time, the 
troo|is were without tents or baggage of any kind; 
tliey therefore carried three days’ rations in their 
haversacks. After being thus engaged on the 7lh 
of December and two following days, Stalker and 
Leeke advanced towards Bushiro—the one with 


the troops along the shore, the other with the 
fleet at easy distance. Bushiro is an important 
commercial town on the northeast side of the 
gulf; whoever commands it, commands much of 
the trade of Persia. Stalker found the defences to 
be far stronger than be had anticipated. On 
the 9th he dislodged a body of Persian troops 
from "a strong position they occupied in the old 
Dutch fort of Reshire. On the 10th, after a short 
bombaixlmcnt, Busliire itself surrendered—^with 
a promi)tness which shewed how few soldierly 
qualities were possessed by the garrison; for the 
place contained sixty-five guns, with a large stoi-c 
of warlike supplies. The governor of the city, 
and the commander of the troops, came out .and 
delivered up their swords. Tlie troops of the 
garrison, about two thousand in number, having 
marched out and delivered up their arms, were 
escorted by cavalry to a distance, and then set 
free. By the evening of the l)th the tents .and 
cooking-ntcnsils were landed ; and an kitrenched 
camp was formed outside Bnsliire .as a temporary 
resting-place for the force—sufficient detachments 
being told off to hold the city and fort safely. 
So entirely had the expedition been kcj)! secret 
from the Persians, that when, on tlie SOth of 
November, the first vessels of the fleet hove in 
sight, the governor of Bnshire sent to Air Consul 
Jones to ask what it meant; and he only then 
learned tliat our army and navy had conic to 
ca])turo tlio cit.v. This plan was .adoi)tcd, to 
obtain a ‘ material guarantee’ sufficiently serious to 
influence the double-dealing Persian government. 

Here the tfoops remained for several weeks. 
The second division, and the real head of the 
force, had not arrived; and General Stalker was 
not expected or authorised to undertake anylhing 
further at present. His camp, about a milq from 
Bushiro, assumed every day a more orderly ai>pear- 
auce ; and steady trading transactions were carried 
on with the towns-peoplc. The transport ships went 
to and fro between Bushire and Bombay, bringing 
guns and supplies of various kinds. 

The political relations between the two countries, 
meanwhile, remained as indefinite as before. Mr 
Jlurray came from Bagdad to Bushire, to confer 
with the militaiy and naval loaders on all neces¬ 
sary matters, and to negotiate with the Shah’s 
government if favourable opportunity for so doing 
should offer. Herat remained in the hands of its 
conquerors, the Persians. Sir John Lawrence, iii 
his capacity as chief authority in the Punjaub, held 
more than one interview with Dost Mohammed, 
Khan of Cabool, in order to keep that wily leader 
true to his alliance with England; and it was 
considered a fair probability that if Persia did not 
yield to England’s demands, a second expedition 
would be scut from the Punjaub aud Siude 
through Afghanistan to Herat. 

It was not until the last week in January, 18-57, 
that Sir James Outram and his staff reached the 
Persian Gulf; nearly all the infantry had preceded 
him, hut much of the artillery and cavalry had yet 
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to come. Su‘ James siglited Busliire on the 30th ; 
and Genei-al Stalker, long encamped outside the 
town, made prompt preparations for his recep¬ 
tion. Outram was desirous of instant action. 
Stalker had been stationary, not because thci’e was 
nothing to do, but because his resources were 
inadequate to any extensive operations. Shiraz, 
the most important city in that part of Persia, 
lying nearly due east of Bushire, is connected with 
it by two roads, one through Ferozabad, and the 
other through Kisht and Kazeroon; the Persians 
were rumoured to have 20,000 men guarding the 
first of these two road.s, and a smaller number 
guarding the second. I'licse reports were after- 
wai'ds proved to be greatly exaggerated; but 
Sir James determined that, at any rate, tliere 
shouhl be no longer sojourn at Bushire than was 
absolutely necde<l. 

Information having arrived that a large body 
of Persians was at the foot of the nearest hills, 
Outram resolved to dislodge them. The troops 
wore under Soojidi-ool-Moolk, governor of Shiraz, 
and formed the nucleus of a larger force intended 
for the recapture of Bii.shire. Leaving the town 
to be guarded by seamen from tlie ship.s, and the 
camp by about J oOh soldiers under Colonel Sliep- 
liard, vvitli the lluphrateS so moored that her guns 
could command the approaches—Outram started 
(ill tlie 3d of February, with about 4(i(i() men and 
IS giiii.s. lie took no tents or extra elotliing ; hut 
gave to each soldier a greatcoat, a blanket, and two 
days’ rations; while the eonmiissariat provided 
throe move days’ rations, lie marched round 
tlie lieail of Bushire crook to Char-kota, and on 
the fnii came suddenly ujion the enemy’s camp, 
wliieh they had precipitately abandoned when 
tliey heard of his approach. Tliis was near the 
town of Biirasjoou, on the road to Shiraz. On the 
ne.xt two days lie secured large stores of aminuiii- 
liim, eaii‘iagc.s, camp-cqniiiago, stores, grain, rice, 
horses, and cattle—cverytbiug but guns ; these had 
been safely carried off by the enemy to the dillicult 
liass of Mhiik, in tlie mountains lying between 
Bushire and Shiraz; and as Sir James had not made 
any extensive commissariat avrangemonts, he did 
not deem it prudent to follow them at that time. 

On tlic evening of tho 7tli, Outram began his 
march back to Bushire—after destroying nearly 
twenty tons of powder, and vast quantities of 
sliot and shell; and after securing as booty such 
flour, grain, rice, and stores as belonged to the 
government ratlicr than to tlie villagers. But now 
occurred a most unexpected event. The Persian 
cavalry, which retreated while Outram had been 
advancing, received to attack while he was retreat¬ 
ing. They anpruaclied soon after midnight; and 
the British were soon enveloped in a skirmishing 
fire witli an enemy whom they could not see. 
Outram fell from his horse, and Stalker had to 
take the command for a time. Tho enemy having 
brought four guns within accurate range, the 
liosition was for a time very serious. Stalker 
Was 'cnahled by degrees to get tho regiments into 
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array, so as to grapple with the enemy as soon 
as daylight should point out tlieir position. When 
at length, on the morning of the 8tli, tho British 
saw the Persians, seven or eight thousand strong, 
drawn up in order near the' walled village of 
Khoosh-aub, they dashed at them at once with 
cavalry and horso artillcry, so irresistibly that the 
plain was soon strewed with dead bodies; tiio 
enemy fled panic-stricken in all directions; and if 
Ontram’s cavalry had been move numerous (ho bad 
barely 600 sabres), ho could almost have annihi¬ 
lated the Persian infantry. By ten o’clock all was 
over, the PereianS'leaving two guns and all tlieir 
ammunition in tho hands of the British. In tlie 
evening Outram resumed his march, and re entered 
Bushire during tlie night of the !)th. llis troops had 
marched ninety miles over ground converted into 
a swamp by heavy rains, and had seized a camp 
and won a battle, in a little more tluiii six da 5 's. 
In a ‘ Field-force Order,’ issued on February 10th, 
and signed by Colonel (afterwards Sir Edward) 
Lugard as chief of tlie staff) Outram warmly 
coiiqiliinented his troops on this achievement. 

After this dashing affair at Khoo.sh-auh, the 
jialience of Sir James was sorely tried by a long 
period of comparative inactivity—occasioned in 
part by the rainy state of tho weather, and in 
part by tho non-arrival of some of tlie ailillery 
and cavalry, witlnnit which his further operations 
would necessarily ho niiicli impeded. Brigadier- 
general Havelock arrived about this time, ami took 
command of the second division, wliieh had liitlicrto 
been under a .substitute. Tho feeding ol' the army 
had become a difficult matter; for the I’ei-siaii 
traders came in less readily after the battle of 
Khoosh-anb. Rumours gradually s])re,ad in tlie 
camp that an expedition was shorlly to be sent 
out to Moliamral), a town near the confluence 
of the Euphrates ami tlie Karoon, about three 
days’ sail up from Busliire; these rumours gave 
jilcasurable excitement to tlie troops, who were 
becoming somewhat wearied of their Bushire 
encampment. Much had yet to be (Joiic, however, 
before the expedition could sta'i*; tho northwest 
winds in the gulf delayed the arrival of the 
ships containing the cavivlry ami artillery. On 
file 4th of March, Sir James made public his 
plan. General Stallith' was to I'emaiii at Bushire, 
with Brigadiers AVilsou, Ilonner, and Tapji, in 
command of about 3000 men of all arms ; while 
Outram and Havelock, with several of the briga¬ 
diers, at tho head of 4000 troops, were to make an 
expedition to Mohauirali, where many furtilieatioiis 
were reported to have been recently thrown u/i. 
and where 10,000 or 12,000 Per.-iaii troiqis were 
assembled. During many days tmeii-sliip-s were 
going u]) tho Pcj’siaii Gulf ami tlie Euiihrates 
some conveying tlic troops already at Bushire; 
and others conveying cavalry and artiflery as 
fast as they arrived from Boiuliay. Tlic enemy 
eagerly watched tlie.-c inoveincnls from the shoie, 
but ventured on no moleslation. 

During tho three weeks occupied by these 
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movements, events of an almost unprecedented 
character occurred at Bushirc—the suicide of two 
British oilicers who dreaded the responsibility of 
the duties devolving upon them. These officers were 
-Major-general Stalker, commanding the first 
division of the army; .and Commodore Ethersey, 
who liad been placed in command of the Indian 
navy in the Persian Gulf when Sir Henry Leeke 
returned to Bombay. Stalker shot himself on the 
14th of March. On that morning. Sir James 
Outram and Commander Jones had breakfasted 
with him in his tent. He displayed no especial 
despondency; but it had been* before remarked 
how distressed ho appeared on the subject of the 
wgnt of barrack-accommodation for his troops— 
fearing lest ho should ho hold rc.spon.sible if tlio 
soldiere, during the heat of the approaching 
summer, sufierod through want of shelter. On 
one or two other subjects ho ap])eared unable to 
boar the burden of command; he dreaded lest 
Oulrarn, by exposing himself to danger in any 
aiiproacliing conflict, might lose his life, and 
thereby leave the wliole weight of the duty and 
responsibility on him (Stalker). Shortly after 
breakfast, a shut w.as heard in the tent, and the 
unfortunate general was found weltering in his 
blood. Commodore Ethersey followed this sad 
example three days afterwards. For three months 
ho had been labouring under ‘ anxiety and de¬ 
spondency, haunted by a ])crpetual ajiprehension 
that neither his mental nor physical powers would 
bear uj) under the weight of responsibility incurred 
by the charge of the Indian navy during the forth¬ 
coming o])crations. Memoranda in his diary 
afforiicd full proof of this. An entry on the day 
after Stalker’s suicide ran thus: ‘Hoard of poor 
RtaJlicr’s raelancholy^ death. His ca.so is similar 
to my own. lie felt he was unequal to the 
responsibility iinjiosed on him. ... I have had 
.a wretched night.’ So decji had been his despond¬ 
ency fur some time, and so frequently expressed 
to those around hiin, that the news of his suicide 
on tlie 17th cxeited less surprise than pain. 

It had i)cen ^utram’s iiitcnlion to proceed 
against Mohamrah directly after his return from 
liorasjoon and Khoosh-aub; but the unexpected 
and vexing delays above adverted to prevented 
him from setting forth until the 18th of March. 
Ho wa.i aware that the Persians had for three 
months been strengthening the fortifications of 
that jilace; he knew that the opjiosite bank of 
the river was on Turkish ground (Mesopotamia), 
on which he would not be permitted to erect 
batteries; and he thci'cfore anticipated a tough 
struggle before he could master Mohamrah. His 
plan was, to attack the enemy’s batteries with 
armed steamers and sloops-of-w’ar; and then, 
when the fire had slackened, to tow up the ti-oops 
in boats by small steamers, land them at a selected 
point, and at once proceed to attack the enemy’s 
cam]). The Persian army, 13,000 strong, was 
commanded by the Shahzada, Prince Mirza. 
Ontram’s force was rather under 5000, including 


ouly 400 cavalry « the rest having been left to 
guard Bnshiro and the encampment. Outram 
.and Havelock amvod near Mohamrah on tho 
24th, and immediately began to place the war¬ 
ships in airay, and to plant mortars on rafts in the 
river. On the 26th, the ships and mortars opened 
a furious fire; under cover of whicli the troops 
were towed uj) tho river, and landed at a s])ot 
northward of tho town and its b.atterios. Tho 
Pcrsi<an8, who had felt the utmost confidence that 
the landing of a British force, in the face of 
thirteen thousand men and a formidable arr.ay of 
batteries, would be an impossibility, were p,auic- 
stricken at this audacity. When, at about tw’o 
o’clock, Outram advanced from the landing-place 
through d.ate-grovcs and across a plain to the 
enemy’s camp, the Persians fled prccipit.atcly, after 
exploding their largest magazine—leaving behind 
them all their tents, several magazines of ammu¬ 
nition, seventeen guns, baggage, and a vast amount 
of public and private stores. As Outrjim had, at 
that hour, boon able to land not even one hundred 
cavcalr}', ho could effect little in the way of pursuit; 
tho Persian.s made oft) strewing the ground with 
arms and acconircraoiits wliich tlioy abandoned in 
tlicir hurry. Commodore Young commanded llic 
nav.al portion of this expedition, having succeeded 
the unfortunate Etherso}’. 

This action of Molnimrah scarcely dc.scrved tlio 
name of a b.attlc; for as soon as the shijjs and 
mortars htid, by their firing, enabled the trooi)S to 
land, the enemy ran away. Outram had scarcely 
any cavalry, and liis infantry liad no figliting— 
rather to their disai)i)ointmcnt. Tho Persians 
having retreated uj) tho river Karoon towards 
Ahveft;, Outram resolved to scud three small armed 
steamers .after thcan, each c.arryiug a liundrcd 
infantry. Captain lleunic started on the 2ihli, 
in command of tliis fiotilia: his instructions 
being, ‘to steam up to Ahwaz, aud act witli 
discretion according to circumstances.’ He i)ro-, 
ceefled thirty miles that day, anchored at night, 
landed, and found the remains of a bivouac. 
On the 30tli he rc.achcd Ismailiyeh, and on the 
31st Oomarra. Arriving near Ahwaz on the 1st 
of April, Rennio c.ame np with the Pereian army 
v/hieh had retreated from Mohamrah. Nothing 
daunted, he banded his little force of 300 men, 
.adv.anccd to the town, entered it, and allayed the 
fears of tho iuliahit.ants ; while the Persians, thirty 
or forty times his number, rctroiited further qorth- 
w'avd towards Shuster, with scarcely any attcm)>l 
to disturb him—such was the panic into which 
the .atiiiir at Mohamrah had thrown them. Captain 
Rennie, having had the satisfaction of putting to 
flight a large Persian army with a handful of 3(K) 
British, and having given to the inhabitants of 
Ahwaz sucli stores of government grain and flour 
as he could seize, embarked a quantity of arms, 
sheep, and mules, which he h^ captured, and 
steamed hack to Mohamrah—earning and receiv¬ 
ing the thanks of the general for his management 
of the expedition. 
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Just at this period a most sudden and unexpected 
event jmt an end to the operations. Captain 
Rennie’s expedition returned to Mohamrah on 
the 4th of April; and on the 6th arrived news 
tliat peace had been signed between England and 
Persia. Outram’s army, European and native, 
was rapidly approaching 14,000 men; such a force, 
under such a leader, might have marched from one 
end of Persia to the other; and both officers and 
soldiers had begun to have bright anticipations of 
honour, and perhaps of prke-money. It was with 
something like disappointment, therefore, that the 
news of the treaty was listened to; there had not 
heen fighting enough to whet the appetites df the 
heroic; while soldiers generally would fain make 
a treaty at the sword’s point, rather than sec it 
done in the bureaux of diplomatists. Captain 
Hunt of the 78tli Highlanders, who was concerned 
in the operations at Mohamrah and Ahwaz, and 
wlio wrote a volume descriptive of the whole 
camjiaign, told very frankly of the dissatisfaction 
in the camp: ‘ The news of peace with Persia 
Iiiiving been signed at Paris on tlio %th of March 
damped the elafion of all, and considci'ahlc disgust 
V. ns felt .at this abruj)t termination to what had 
promised to prove a brilliant campaign.’ 

How and wdiere the treaty of jieaco was con¬ 
cluded, we must now show, in connection with 
the jirocccdings of mini.ster.s, legislators, and 
ambiosadors. 

Wlicn the Persian expedition was determined 
on, iiarliamont was not sitting, and no legislative 
sanction for the war could ho obtained; but 
when-the session opened in February 1867, the 
l>olicy of the government was severely canvassed. 
Ministers were cli.arged with involving the country 
in ii war, without the nation itself being acquainted 
with the c<auscs, or even consulted at all in the 
matter. The Earl of Clarendon explained the 
(•nurse of events at considerable length, lie went 
into the case of Mr Murray, and the quarrel -u'ith 
the Persian government on matters of diplomatic 
etiquette—justifying that envoy in all that he had 
done. But the earl w.as particular in his assertions 
that the Murray clisputo wiis not the cause of the 
war. .The siege and capture of Hcr<at furnished 
the easiis IcUi, He dwelt on the immense value of 
tli.at city as a military station. ‘ Herat is altogether 
a most important place for military operations; and 
an enemy once in possession of it is completely 
master of the position. Every government of this 
country has desired that Afghanistan should be '! 
protected; and it clearly cannot be protected 
if Herat remains in the power of Persia.’ Ho 
expressed a conviction that ‘the Russian govern¬ 
ment and the whole of the Russian people 
are under a belief that their destiny is to go for- 
wiird, to conquer, and to hold new territory;’ and 
that this disposition would be greatly tempted if 
Persia, backed up by Russia, were permitted to 
seize Herat. He stated finally that the Persian 
ambassador at Paris had recently expressed a wish 
lo renew negotiations for peace, and that the 


British government would willingly listen to any 
overtures for that purpose. Lord Palmerston gave 
similar explanations in the House of Commons. 
The Earls of Derby and Malmesbury, Earl Grey, 
Loi’d John Russell, Mr Gladstone, and Mr Disraeli, 
all spoke disparagingly of flic Persian expedition— 
either because it was not necessary; or bccau.se, if 
necessary, parliamentary permission for it ought 
to have been obtained. The latter was the strong 
point of opposition ; many members asserted, not 
only that the nation was involved in a new war 
without its own consent, but that no one could 
understand whether war bad been declared by 
the Crown or l>y the East India Company. Earl 
Grey moved an amendment condemnatory of the 
ministerial policy; but this was negatived. The 
ministers declined to produce the diplomatic cor- 
res|)ondcncc at that time, because there was a hope 
of renewed negotiations with Furukh Khan .at 
Paris. 

At the close of February it became known to 
the ]>ublicthat the East India Conqtany had, not 
unnaturallj'', demurred to the incidence of the 
expenses of ihc Persian w.ar on their revenues. It 
appeared that, so early as the 2^(1 of October the 
Court of Directors had written to the president of 
the Board of Control—.adverting to ‘the e.xpcfiition 
for foreign service pre])aring at Bonih.sy, under tlie 
orders (it is presumed) of her M.sjosty’s govcni- 
ment, communiciitcd through the Secret Com¬ 
mittee ;’ and suggesting for his consideration ‘how 
far it may ho just and pro])er to subject ludia to the 
whole of the charges consequent on those orders.’ 
The directoj's, as a governing body, had no voice 
whatever in determining on the Persian war ; .and 
yet their soldiers and sailors wore to take part in 
it, and the ludi.an revenues to bear all or part 
of.the burden. It ■was ultimately decided that 
England should pay one-half of the expenses, the 
other h.alf being homo by the Comi)any out of the 
revenues of Indi.a. ^ 

Before the British jmblic could learn one single 
fact connected with the lauding •of Sir James 
Outram or of the second division in Persia, 
they were surjniscd by the .announcement that 
Lord Cowley and Furukh Khan had succeeded 
in coming to terms of pacification at Paris—^the 
Persian ambassador having received from his 
sovereign largo powers for this purpose. A provi¬ 
sional treaty w^as signed on the 4th of March’ of 
which the following is a condensed summ.ary; 
Peace to be restored between England and Pei'.sia 
—British troops to evacuate Persia as soon as 
certain conditions should bo complied with—All 
prisoners of war to be released on hotli — 
The Sh.ah to give an amnesty to any of his suhj(3cts 
who might have been compromised by and during 
the war—The Shah to withdraw all bis troojis 
from Herat and Afghanistan within three months 
after the ratification of the treaty The Shah to 
renounce all claim ujion ]Icr.at or any other 
Afghan state, whether lor sovereignty or for tribute 
—In any future quarrel between Persia and the 
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Afghan klians, England to he appealed to as a 
friendly mediator—England to display equal justice 
to Persia and Afghanistan, in the event of any such 
api>eal—Persia to have the power of declaring and 
maintaining war against any Afghan state in the 
event of positive insult or injury; but not to 
make such war a prcte.Kt for annexation or per¬ 
manent occupation—Persia to liberate all Afghan 
prisoners, on condition of Persian prisoners being 
released by Afghans—All trading arrangoments 
between England and Persia, in relation to consuls, 
ports, customs, &c., to he on an equal and friendly 
footing—The British mission, on its return to 
Teheran, to be received with due honours and cere¬ 
monials—^Two commissioners to be named by the 
two courts, to adjudicate on British pecuniary 
claims against Persia—The British government to 
renounce all claim to any ‘]jrotcction’ over the 
Shah’s subjects against the Shah’s consent, provided 
no such power be given to [Russia or] any other 
court—England and Persia to aid each other in 
suppressing the slave-trade in the Persian Gulf— 
A portion of the English troo])s to remain on 
Persian soil until Herat should be evacuated 
by the Persians, but without any expense, and 
with as little annoyance as possible, to the Persian 
government—Ratifications to be exchanged at 
Biigdad within three months. 

This treaty—^which, if faithfully carried out, 
would certainly debar Persia from any undue 
interference with Afghan affairs—was signed at 
Paris on the very day (March 4th) when Sir James 
Outram announced to his troops at Bushire the 
intended attack on Mohamrah. Such was one of 
the anomalies springing from diplomacy at one 
place and war at another many thousand miles 
distant. Fufukh Khan proceeded, on the 19th 
from Paris to London, where he was received by 
Queen Victoria as plenipotentiary extraordinary 
from the Shah of Persia, and whore the arrange¬ 
ments for the fulfilment of the treaty were further 
carried out. The treaty having been forwarded to 
Teheran, was ratified by the Shah of Persia on the 
14th of April, and the ratification arrived at Bagdad 
on the I7th. The English nation was still, as it 
had been from the beginning, without the means 
of judging whether the Persian war had been 
necessary or not; tlie government still w'ithhcld 
the state papers, on the ground that, as the ratifi- 
calSon of the treaty would speedily bo effected, it 
would be better to wait until then. When, later 
in the year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer asked 
the House of Commons for a vote of half a million 
sterling, ‘ on account of the expenses of the Persian 
war,’ many members protested against the vote, 
on the ground that parliament had not been con¬ 
sulted in any way concerning the war. On the 
10th of July Mr Roebuck moved a resolution— 
‘That the wav with Persia was declared, prose¬ 
cuted, and concluded without information of such 
trausactions being communicated to parliament; 
while expensive armaments were equipped without 
the sanction of a vote of this House; and that such 


conduct tends to weaken its just authority, and to 
disj)enso with its constitutional control over the 
finances of the country, and renders it requisite for 
this House to express its strong reprobation of such 
a coui’so of pi'occcding.’ The government policy 
was censured on many grounds by Mr Roebuck, 
Lord John Russell, Mr Gladstone, and Mr Disraeli; 
the first of thc.se .speakers even went so far as to 
attribute the mutiny in India to the wilhdraw’al of 
troops for the Persian war. The House of Com¬ 
mons agreed, however, pretty generally in the 
opinion, that although the ministers might rea¬ 
sonably have been more comrannicativo before 
they oommenced hostilities with Persia, there was 
ground sufficient for the hostilitic.s themselves; 
and the resolution was negatived by 352 to 38. 
The question was re-opened on the 17th, when 
the House granted the half-million askod by 1lio 
Chancellor of the Exchequer towards defraying 
the expenses of this war; renewed attacks were 
made on the Asiatic policy of the Palmerston 
government, but the vote was agreed to; luid 
nothing furtllfer occurred, during the remainder 
of the session, to disturb the terms of tlie paci¬ 
fication. 

It is unnecessary to trace the course of events 
in Persia after the ratification of the treaty. Tlie 
British oificers, and the troops under their diarge, 
had no further glory or honour to acquire; they 
would bo called upon simply, either to ronuiiii 
quietly in I’ersia until Herat was cvacuati'd, or to 
go through the troublesome ordeal of re-sbipnieiit 
back to Bombaj'. Tlie troops all assembled in and 
near Bushire, where they resumed their former 
camp-life. The officei-ii, having little to do, took 
occasional trips to Bassorah, Bagdad, and other 
places on tlie banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris; while llio soldiore were employed in 
destroying the fortifications of the encanipniciil, 
now no longer needed. On the Olli of May 
Sir James Outram issued a ‘ Field-force thder’— 
thanking the troojis for their services during tliis 
brief and rather uneventful war, and announciii;; 
the break-up of the force. Some of the rcgirneiits 
and corps were to return to India, as rapidly as 
means of transport could bo obtained for them; 
while tlic rest, under Brigadier-general 'Jacob, 
were to form a small compact army, to I'cniain 
at Bushire until all the terms of the treaty were 
fulfilled. Outram, Havelock, and a largo number 
of ofEcere, embarked within a few days for India; 
and by the time they reached Bombay and Madi a.s, 
according to the place to which they were boninl, 
the startling news reached their ears that a 
military mutiny had broken out at Meerut and 
Delhi. What followed, the pages of *his volume 
have shewn. As to Persia, much delay occurred 
in caiTying out the terms of the treaty, much 
travelling to and fro of envoys, and many months’ 
detention of British troops at Bushire; but at 
length tlie Persians evacuated Herat, the Briti.sh 
quitted the Gulf, and the singular ‘ Persian war,’ 
marked by so few battles, came to an end. 




§2. THE CHINESE AND JAPANESE EXPEDITIONS, 1856-7-8. 

The occurrences westward of India having to the Cliinese, in c.'ccliango for tea and other 
thus been briefly narrated, attention may now jirodiicc. Tliis opium-trado was always declared 
bo directed to those on the cast. illegal by the Chinc.se government, though alwavs 

Viewed in relation to the circumstances which covertly favoured by the Chinese officials. Quarrels 
immediately preceded hostilities, it might almost frequently arose concerning this trade, and the 
be said that England declared war against China quarrels sometimes ended in violence. The import 
because a few persons went on board a small vessel of opium became so large that the exports were 

to search for certain ofleuders, and because a insuflTioieut to pay for it; and when silver was thus 

Chinese official would not civilly receive visits from found necessary to make up thcidjalance, the imperial 

a British official. Those trifling incidents, how,ever, anger waxed stronger and stronger. The ‘barba- 
were regarded as symptoms of something greater: riaiis’ were commanded not' to bring any more 

symptoms which required close diplomatic watch- oiiium; but, finding the trade too profitable to 

ing. To understand this matter, a brief summary be abandoned, they continued their dealings in 

of earlier events is needed, spite of the mandates of the celestial potentate. 

During the first thirty years of the present The year 1831 may be said to have commenced 
century, in like manner as in earlier ccnturie.s, the political or international stage of this difficulty'. 
Europeans had no recognised right of residing in The governor-general of India wrote a Icl^r to 
China, or even of visiting its ports. Merchants the governor of Canton, complaining of the con- 
wero allowed to reside at Canton, by- official con- duct of the Chinese authorities, and demanding 
nivance rather than sanction; and even this was explanations, itc. AVhy his lordship, rather than 
possible only at certain times of the year—they any functionary in England, did this, was bccau.se 
being required in other months to retire to Macao, the Bast India Company in those days sold opium 
They were liable to bo expelled from Canton at on its own account, and made use of its political 
any time, with or without assigned cause; their power to render that trade as profitable as po.s- 
trade was liable to be stopped with equal sudden- siblc—one of the pernicious anomalies arising out 
ness; and, under the designation of ‘barbarians,’ of the Company’s double functions. In 1832, the* 

all negotiation was denied to them except through governor'of Canton vouchsafed a partial cxplana- 

the medium of a mercantile community called &e tion, but only to the Ilong merchants—refusing 

Hong merchants. During many years, Indian with superb scorn, to communicate either with 

opium was the.chief commodity sold by the English the Company’s merchants, or with the governor- 
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general. In 1833 an imperial edict forbade the 
introdnction of opium; but this, like many that 
preceded it, remained inoperative. In 1834 the 
Company’s trading monopoly ceiling, private 
merchants thereupon engaged in: the teartrade 
with China. The English goTemment sent three 
commissioners—Lord Napier, Mr (afterwards Sir) 
J. P. Davis, and Sir G. B. BabinsoU'-as ‘superin¬ 
tendents of Bntish commerce in China.’ The 
Chinese authorities refused to acknowledge these 
commissioners in any way, in spite of numerous 
invitations; while on the other hand the commis¬ 
sioners refused to retire from Canton to Macao. 
These disputes led to violence, and the violence 
brought a British ship-of-war up the Canton 
river. A ‘compromise was the result—the com¬ 
missioners retiring to Macao, and the Chinese 
authorities allowing the resnm]dion of the opium- 
traffic. Lord Napier died towards the close of the 
year, and was succeeded as chief-superintendcut 
by Mr Davis—Captain Elliot being appointed 
secretary, and afterwards third superinteudeut. 
During the next three years trade continued; 
but the Chinese officials were uniformly nide and 
insulting. The British govcrinncnt would not 
permit Captain Elliot to submit to these indigni¬ 
ties ; missives and counter-missives passed to and 
fro; and the year 183“ ended with threatening 
symptoms. In 1838 Admiral Maitland arrived in 
Canton river with a ship of war, to protect British 
interests—by cannon-balls, if not by friendly com¬ 
pact. 'The nearest approach to equality between 
the two nations was in an interview between 
Admiral Maitland and the Chinese Admiral 
Ksvan; in which Maitland assured his brother- 
admiral that he would remain peaceful—until 
provoked. In 183!>, as in previous year.s, the 
opium-trade was often violently iutorrujitcd by the 
Chinese authorities. The officers of the English 
government, political and naval, were pbaced in 
an embarrassing position in this matter; their 
duty w'as to ])rotcct Englishmen; but they could not 
comj)cl tho Chibese to trade in opium—for the 
Cliinese government licld the same jiower as all 
other despotic governments, of jwohibiting or 
encouraging trade with other countries. In this 
year, wlien Maitland was absent, Elliot became 
powerless at Canton; he and all the English were 
made prisoners, .and could not obtain release until 
they#ad destroyed all the opium in the English 
stores—more than ttventy tliousahd chests. This 
was done: Elliot guar.antecing that the English 
government w'ould repay the merchants. Com¬ 
missioner Lin saw that the opium was wholly 
destroyed ; and by the end of May almost eveiy 
Europcjin had quitted Canton. 

It w'.as thus tiiat commenced the first Chinese 
>var—a war which had a bad moral basis on the 
English side; since it arose more out of forced 
sale of an intoxicating drug, than out of any other 
circumstance. The British government, finding 
themselves bound by Captain Elliot’s promise to 
pay an enormous sum for the opium destroyed, 


and feeling the importance of maintaining British 
supremacy in the east, resolved to settle the 
quarrel by warlike m’eans. Fighting and nego¬ 
tiating alternated during 1840 «nd tho two follow¬ 
ing years. At one time, Sir Gordon Bremer, at 
another. Sir Hugh Gough, oommanded troops on 
the Chinese coast, acting in conjunction with ships- 
of-war ; and according 'to the amount of naval or 
military success, so did tho Cliinese authorities 
manifest or not a disposition to treat. Commis¬ 
sioner Lin, then Commissioner Keshen, and 
aftervrords Commissioner Kcy-ing, conducted 
negotiations—a perilous duty; ibr their imperial 
master did not scruple to punish, or even to put 
to death, those diplomatists who made a treaty 
distasteful to him; and notliing but tho noise of 
cannon induced him to respect treaties when made. 
Tho chief military and naval events of the three 
years, in connection with this struggle, were the 
following; The British ship Ilelhs attacked by 
junks, and many of tho crew killed; an attempt to 
bum the British fleet by fire-rafts; Gliusau taken 
by the English ; naval action near Macao; attack 
and capture of Chnen-pe and Tao-cok-tow ; Hong¬ 
kong t.ikou by the English ; the Boguc fi.rts, with 
460 guns, taken by Sir Gordon Bremer ; C.autou 
attacked by tbc British, under Sir Hugh Gougli, 
.and only spared on the prompt payment of five 
million dollars; Amoy, with 300 guns, taken by 
tbc Britisii ; the cities of Tiiig-hae, Ching-liae, 
A'ing-])o, and several others on the coast, cai)turod; 
sever.al milit.ary engagements in tlic vicinity of 
the captured cities; an advance of a powerful 
squadron up the Yaug-iszc-kiang ; and .a threaten¬ 
ing of tho gi'cat city of Nankin, which bi-onght 
tho emperor etieelually to terms—all tho previous 
offers of negotiation on the part of the Ohincse 
having been mere expedients to save time. 

The war ended thuswiso. Sir Homy Pottingci 
.arrived in tho Chinese waters in Ajndl 18)2, with 
full power as representative of the British Ciwvn; 
and it was he who procured the important ‘ Trc.aty 
of Nankin,’ signed hy the resiicctivc plouipoten- 
tiarics in 1842, and tho ratifications exchanged by 
the respective sovereigns in 1843. This treaty 
having had an important bearing on the later or 
second w.ar with China, we will epitomise a few 
of its chief conditions: Lasting peace and friend¬ 
ship established between England and Chin.a— 
China to pay 21,000,000 dollars for tho opium 
destroyed, and for the expenses of tlio war; the 
payments to be spread over four yeai's—Tho ports 
of Canton, Amoy, Fuh-choo-foo, Ning-po, and 
8hang-hae, to be thrown open to British mer¬ 
chants, with consular facilities, and just and 
regular tariffs—The island of Hong-kong to become 
a permanent British possession—All British sub¬ 
jects, at that time confined in China, to be at 
onco and unconditionally released—The Chinese 
emperor to give an amnesty to oil his own subjects, 
in respect of any proceedings on their part friendly 
to the British—Correspondence in future to bo 
conducted on terms of perfect equtdity between 
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the officers of the two govemments—The islands of 
Chusan and Kulangsoo to be held by the British 
until tlie fulfilment of all the oonihtions of tiie 
treaty, and then given up. 

Under the influence of this Treaty of Nankin, 
trade rapidly extended between England and 
(ihiuff. Instead of being confined to Canton, and 
conducted in a stealthy and undignified manner, 
it was openly carried on at five ports. The British 
government did not undertake to protect the 
opium-trade more than that in any other com¬ 
modity ; on the contrary, the representatives of the 
English government would gladly have seen that 
trade diminish; but in truth, the East India Com- 
])any realised several millions sterling a year profit 
by it, and English merchants reaped many addi¬ 
tional millions: insomuch that a very powerful 
influence w'as brought to back up this trade. 

A ‘ iSnp])lementai'y Tre.aty’ was signed in Octo¬ 
ber 1843, for regulating tbe terms of commercial 
intercourse at the live ports, and providing for tlie 
courteous rcce])tioii of British representatives by 
the (Ihiiieso ofliei.als, in matters relating to mutu.al 
tr.ade. During the thirteen years following the sig¬ 
nature of the Treaty of Nankin, tlie trade between' 
Knglaml .and China gradually increased, though 
nut at so rapid a r.itc as had been hoped by British 
mamifiictni’oi's and merchants. The English h.ad 
(ratling est.ablislimeuts, with consuls and other 
(diici.als, !it the five ports, and a colony or mili¬ 
tary settlement at lloiig-koug; ■while there were 
always a few ships-ot-war in the Chinese w.aters. 
'I'iie relations, however, were not wholly peaceful. 
'I'hc inhabitants of Canton had a general ill-will 
towards the English; so had the imperial viceroy; 
and violence arising out of this ill-will led to a 
brief period of hostilities. In April 1847, tbe ' 
Jiiiglihlt seized the Doguc Forts, in the Canton i 
river, in order to obtain redress for v.arious 
insults; tills seizure was followed by a new 
convention. 

'I’lius matters continued until October ISSC. On 
the tstli of that mouth, an ineident occurred, trivial 
in itself, which gave rise to the ‘Second War with 
(3iina.’ Sir .Tylin Bowring -was at that time chief 
ropresentativo of British interests in China, with 
Ilong-koiig as his head-quarters; Adinir.!! Sir 
Blichacl Seymour commanded the royal ships in 
those seas; Commodore Elliot was umler Seymour 
in the Canton .and Ilong-koug district; and Mr 
Parkes w.as consul‘at Canton. These wore the 
English officials more immediately concerned in the 
ni.atter. On the d.ay here named, a Chinese officer 
and a jiarty of soldiers hoarded a lorefta or small 
vessel called the Arrow, anchored off C.anton; and 
then seized twelve out of fourteen of tho crew, 
bound them, and carried llicm away. Tbe Arrow 
bad a colonial register from the governor of 
Ilong-kong, which placed it under British pro¬ 
tection ; the master, an Englishman, protested 
against the seizure, hut was not listened to. The 
British flag, too, was hauled down from tho loroha. 
This was the statement on the part of the British. 


Most of tho accusations, however, were stoutly 
denied by the officials of Canton, who asserted 
that the lorcha was Chinese, that the owner was 
Chinese, that tho crew were Chinese, and that the 
boarding was effected simply to take into enstody 
men who had committed some offence against 
Chinese laws. 

When the seizure of the men from the Arrow 
becamg known, Mr Parkes remonstrated with the 
Chinese officer, on tho ground that the crew were 
nnder British protection. No notice being taken 
of this remonstrance, Mr Parkes communicated 
with the highest dignitary in that part of Chin.a, 
whose name was Yeh Mingchin, and whoso office 
was variously designated imperial commissioner, 
governor, and viceroy. The letler sent by Parkes 
to this fanctionaiy demanded that the twelve men 
should be brought back to the lorcha by the same 
officer who had taken them awa.-;', that an apology 
should he made, and an assurance given that tlic 
British flag slionld in future ho respected. The 
men were sent back, after much negotiation ; but 
Mr P.arkes comiilaincJ that tlic return ‘was not 
made in tbe public maimer which Imd marked the 
seizure, .and that .all appeaivance of an apology 
was pointedly avoided.’ The facts were eoni- 
muriicatcd to Sir .John Bowring, and )>y him to 
Admiral Seymour. No real injury had been done, 
for the men had been reinstated; but there was 
an insult, whicJi the English rcprc.seut.atives con¬ 
ceived tlicmsolve.s bound to rcsenf. They li.ad 
often been piqued at the .absence of respect .sliewn 
by the officers of tbe Celestial Emjiirc, and were 
willing to avail themselves of any reasonable 
opportunity for bringing about a more diplomatic 
state of aflStirs. 

The first act of war occurred on the part of llio 
British. Sir .Tolin Bowring recommended to the 
admir.al the seizure of a Cliine-e junk or war-boat, 
as a probable mode of bringing an .apology. Sir 
Micliacl accordingly directed Commodore Elliot, 
of file Sj/hillc, to carry out Boi^ring’s instructions; 
and idaccd at his disjiosal the Darracouta steam- 
sloop and the Coromandel tender. A junk was 
seized; but this was a profitless adventure; for, 
being found to be private property, tlie junk w.as 
given uj) .ag.ain. The admiral next sent tlic steam- 
frigates Etwounter and Samjjsou up the Canton 
river; ‘in tho hope that the ])re.scncc of such an 
imposing force would shew the high-comniiss»iier 
the prudence of complying with our dem.ands.’ 
The Cliincsc viceroy remained, nevertheless, im¬ 
movable ; he made no .apologj'. Mr Parkes tJicro- 
upon went from Canton'to Ilong-kong, to consult 
with Bowring and Seymour as to the best course 
to be adopted. They all agreed tli.at tho seiztirc 
of the defences of the city of Canton would be tbe 
most judicious, both as a disjday of power without, 
the sacrifice of life, and of the detcrmmation of 
the English to enforce redress ‘ experience of the 
Chinese chaivactcr having proved that moderation 
is considered by the officials only as an evidence 
of wc.akness.’ 
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Thou conuiienced the second stage in the pro¬ 
ceeding.?. On the 23d of October, Sir Michael 
Bejinour went in person up to Canton, with the 
Coromamhl, Sampson, and Barvacemta, and accom¬ 
panied by the marines and boat-crews of the 
Calcutta, Winchester, Bittern, and Sylille. Ho 
captured four forts a few miles below Canton, 
spiked the guns, destroyed the ammunition, and 
burned the buildings. Another, the Macao fort, 
in the middle of the river, inouniuig RG guns, ho 
retained and garrisoned for a time. Mr Parkes 
was then sent to announce to Ych that the llriti.sh 
admiral had come to enforce redress for insults 
received, and would remain in the river until 
redress was obtained. The high-commissioner 
sent a reply which was not deemed satisfactory. 
On the morning of the 24th, marines and sailors 
were sent to capture tlio ‘ Bird’s Nest Fort,’ the 
Shiiinin Fort, and others near Canton ; this they 
did, .spiking the guns and destroying the ammuni¬ 
tion. On tlie afternoon of the same day, strong 
reinforcements were sent to the British factory, or 
trading-station of the merchants, to protect it from 
any sudden attack, and to guard against the 
floating of lirc-rafts by the Chinese on the river. 

‘Apology’ was the demand made by the British 
representatives ; but no apology came ; and there¬ 
upon the siege of C.anton W'as proceeded with. On 
the 2oth, a fort ciilled the Dutch Folly, immediately 
opposite the city, W'as captured. 'J'hc 2GUi being 
Sunday, nothing was done on that day. On the 
27th, the admiral heightened his demands, lie 
caused Consul Parkes to write to the Cliincso 
eoimnissioner, to the cfleet that as the required 
.ajiology and reparation had not been given, the 
terms should be made more stringent. . Hence¬ 
forward, the field of contest was widened ; it was 
no longer the lorcha and the flag alone that 
oonslituted the grievance. Sir John Bowring 
prob.ably thought that the same amount of threat 
and of fighting, if fighting there must be, might 
be made to settle vther annoyances, as well as 
those more immediately under notice. No reply 
being sent to Parkes’s letter, the guns of the 
Encounter and Barracemta were brought to bear 
upon the Chinese commissioner’s residence, and 
upon some troops posted on the hills behind a fort 
named by the English Gough’s'Fort. This enraged 
Yeh Miugchin, who issued a proclamation, offering 
a reward of thirty dollars for every Englishman’s 
head. 

Sir Miehacl, resolved to punish this obstinate 
viceroy, made preparations for a much more 
serious attack, lie sent Captain Hall on shore, 
to warn the inhabitants of Canton to remove their 
persons and property from the vicinity of a certain 
iwtion of tho city; this they did during the night 
of the 27th. On the 28th, a bombardment was 
kept up from the Dutch Folly, with a view of 
opening a clear passage to the wall of the city; 
and when this passage was opened by noon on the 
29th, a storming-party was sent in under Commo¬ 
dore Elliot. Marines and sailors, with two field- 


pieces, advanced to the wall, and speedily obtained 
possession of the defences between two of the 
city-gates. One of the gates was then blown 
to pieces by gunpowder, and another body of 
seamen advanced to that spot under Captain Hall. 
Soon afterwards, • Seymour, Parke.?, and Elliot 
entered the city through this shattered gale, .went 
to the high-commissioner’s house, inspected it, 
remained there some time, and then returned to 
the ships. The motive for this visit w.as a singular 
one, unusual in European w'arliko politics, but 
having a significance in dc.aling with so jieculiar a 
people as the Chinese; it was simply (in the words 
of the admiral’s dispatch) ‘ to shew his excellency 
th.at I had the power to enter the citj-.’ 

The month of November opened ominously. 
The British were determined to humble the i)rido 
of tho Chinese officials ; whereas, these oflici.als 
shewed no signs of yielding. Admiral Seymour 
now' addressed a letter in his own name to the 
high-commissionei’, adverting to the case of the 
Arrow ; pointing throaleningly to tho fact tliat 
Canton was at the mercy of cannon-balls, and 
inviting him to terminate the unsatisfactory slate 
of atfairs by a personal interview. He claimed 
credit, ivather than the reverse, for hi.s conduct 
towards the city. ‘ It has been wholly with a 
view' to the preservation of life, that my oj)eration.s 
have hitherto been so deliberately conducted. Even 
when entering tho city, no blood was shed, save 
where my men were assailed ; and the projicrty of 
the people W’os in every way re.spccted.’ Comniis- 
sioncr Yeh’s reply to this letter vvas not deficient 
in courtesy or dignity; whether or not ho believed 
his own as.scrtious, he at least put them forth in 
fcmj)crate language, lie mainUiined, as he had 
before asserted to Consul Parkes, that the seizure 
of the twelve men on board the Arrow was per¬ 
fectly legal; that some of them had been i-eleascd 
on their innocence of an imputed crime being 
jn'oved; that the other three were given up when 
Parkes demanded them; that tho Arrow was a 
Chinese vessel; that the authorities had no means 
of knowing that .she had passed into tho h.ands of 
an Englishmau ; that no flag was flying when the 
vessel was boarded, and, therefore,* no flag could 
have been insultingly hauled down. The non- 
admi.ssion of English representatives into Canton 
was defended on the plea that, the less tho two 
nations came in contact, the less W'cre they likely 
to quarrel. Ag.ain was a letter written, and in 
more threatening tenns than before. Sir Michael 
refused to di.scuss in writing tho c.aso of the 
Arrow, and insisted that nothing short of a per¬ 
sonal interview between himself and Yeh, cither 
on shipboard, or in Canton city, could settle the 
quarrel. Nothing daunted, Cornhiissioner Ych 
replied on the 3d, reiterating his assertions of the 
justice of his cause, and acceding to no propo.sitioiis 
for a personal interview. 

On tho 6th a naval engagement took place on 
the river. The Chinese collected twenty-three 
war-junks in one spot, under the protectio|j of the 
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French Polly fort, mounted with twenty-six heavy 
guns. This fort was a little lower down the river, 
than the Dutch Folly. Seymour resolved to dis¬ 
perse this junk-flect at once. Commodore Elliot 
headed au attack by the guns, the crews, and the 
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boats of the Barmfouta and Coromandel. A fierce 
exchange of firing took place : the Chiuc.se having 
no less than a hundred and fifty guns in the junks 
and the fort. The fort was taken, the guns spiked, 
and the ammunition destroyed; the Chineso wore 
driven out of the junks, and twenty-two of those 
vessels were burned. No fighting took place on 
the 7th. On the 8th the Chinese made a bold 
attempt to burn the British ships by fire-rafts; 
but the intended mischief was frustrated. The 
commissioner still being • immovable. Bowring 
now suggested to Seymour that the next step 
ought Id be the capture and destruction of the Bogne 


Forts—four powerfully armed defences on which 
the Chinese much relied. This was done after 
more fruitless negotiation. 

Admiral Seymour had thu,s, by the middle of 
November, obtained full command of the Canton 
river; and ho then stayed his operations for a 
while. The original cause of dispute, compara¬ 
tively trifling, had now given place to a very 
grave state of affairs; and it remained to be seen 
whether the Palmerston ministry would lay all 
the blame on the obstinacy of Commissioner Ych, 
or whether Bowring and Heymour would be con¬ 
sidered to have exceeded their powers and their 
duties. So far as concerns the attitude of the 
Cantonese themselves, three deputations from the 
principal merchants and gentry waited on Mr 
Parkes between the 8th and 12th of November, to 
express their wishes that an amicable tei'inination 
of the quarrel could be brought about; but at the 
sfime time to assort their conviction that, such 
was the inflexibility of the high-commissioner’s 
character, he would never alter his expressed 
determination to refuse the English representatives 
admission into the city. 

It may be well to remark in this ]>lacc that the 
opium difficulty, which was unquestionably para¬ 
mount above all others in the first war with 
China, had now lost much of its importance. The 
imperial goverument had in later years issued 
very few edicts against the traffic in this drug. 
Perhaps the quietness in this matter was mainly 
due to the fact that the export of silver to pay for 
the Indian oi)ium was no longer needed—the 
increased sale of tea and silk being sufficient to 
make up an equivalent. 

On the L’Cth of the month, other armed forts 
in the Canton river were taken by the English. 
The Chinese, in i-evengc for these proceedings, 
burned and destroyed almost alt the European 
factories, mercantile buildings, and banks at 
Canton—leaving so little but ruins that Admiral 
Seymour could hardly find it roof to cover the 
seamen and marines when they afterwards landed. 
The commercial losses might be rci>aircd; but 
an irreparable couscqucuco of the incendiarism 
was the destruction of Dr ‘Williams’s printing 
establishment; including the large founts of 
Chinese typo with which Morrison’s Dictionary 
was printed; and comprising also more than 
10,000 unsold volumes of books. 

In this sort of piecemeal war, each successive 
attack irritated in its turn the opposite party; 
but the burning of the factories deiermined 
Bowring and Seymour to the adoption of a sterner 
policy than had hitherto bceh displayed. They 
resolved to bombard Canton itself, and to send an 
application to the governor-general of India lor 
military aid—trusting tliat the honie govcrnment 
would hold them justified in adopting this course 
under difficulties and responsibilities of no light 

kind. , 

The year IffoO came to a close. The new year 
was ushered in with an attack by the Chinese on 
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Dutoh Folly on the 1st of January, Six guns 
mounted on the Canton shore, and four on the 
opposite shore, fired into the Polly; hut the small 
English force there stationed soon quelled this 
attack. On the 4th, a fleet of war-junks opened 
fire on the Omus and Ilornct at the barrier in 
Macao Passage. No sooner did news of this attack 
reach Admiral Seymour, than ho hastened 
forward in tho Coromandel, towing all the avail¬ 
able boats of tho other ships. On nearing the 
junks, some of them undauntedly attacked the 
Coromandel, tho boats, and a fort called the Teeto¬ 
tum Fort, which tho English had before captured. 
The junks were heavily armed, and some of them 
had long snake-boats lashed to eaeh side to row 
them along. A third fleet came down Sulphur 
Creek, and attacked the Niger and the Encounter. 
This was altogether a new aspect of tho quarrel; 
the Chinese, )iot in tho least humbled by the 
demands of Bowring and Seymour, became the 
assailants in the Canton river, and fought with a 
resolution hardly expected by their opponents. 
The attacks were not attended with very definite 
results. Not one junk was taken; they retired 
ai\d collected into a somewhat formidable fleet of 
nearly four hundred. 

The state of affairs was in every sense unsatis¬ 
factory to the English authorities. Commis-sioncr 
Ych was as firm as ever, and severely reproved 
tho Canton gentry and merchants who had sent 
deputations to Sir Michael. He issued i>roclama- 
tions, denouncing tho ‘barbarians’ in fiercer terms 
than before. Cruel massacres took place, whenever 
an isolated Enghshman chanced to fall into the 
hands of the Chinese. Proclamations in the 
native language found their way to Hong-koug, 
inviting the seventy thousand Chinese residing in 
that island to rise against their English employers. 
Some of those Chinese were detected in attempts 
to introduce poison into the bread made for and 
sold to the English residents by the Chinese 
bakers. Against ail this Bowring and Seymour 
could do little and yet something, it was felt, 
must be attempted; for British trade at Canton 
was for a time ruined; and if matters were allowed 
to remain in their present st.ato, the triumph of the 
Chinese would be most humiliating and pernicious 
to the English, 

During the month of January (lSfl7), while no 
progress was made in settling the differences at 
Canton, tho spirit of the Chinese at Ilong-kong 
became more and more hostile to tho British; 
nor were those at Bingaporc unaffected by the 
taint. The warlike movements of the month—so 
far as that can be called war where no war had 
yet been declared—exasperated the Chinese, with¬ 
out making any impression on the obstinacy of 
Ych. They consisted in tho destraction of a portion 
‘of the city of Canton.* Early on tho morning of 
the 12th, bodies of marines and sailors set forth, 
armed with fireballs, tor'ches, steeped oakum, A:c.; 
they were conveyed in ships’ boats, and lauded on 
different parts of the suburbs of the city. The boats 


then retired a little way from the shore, while the 
Barracouta, Encounter, and Niger, kept watch in the 
' middle of the river. The men advanced into the 
outer streets of tho city, and commenced the work 
of destniction. Tho houses being mostly built of 
wood, they wore easily ignited, and the breeze within 
qn hour united all tho fires into one vast sheet of 
flame. To increase the destruction, shot and shell 
were poured into the city from the ships and the 
fort. Throughout the whole of tho day, did this 
miserable work continue—miserable in so far as it 
inflicted much suffering on the inhabitants, with¬ 
out hastening tho capture of tho city. On the 
I3th the attack ceased; Sir Michael Seymour 
made what arrangements ho could to retain com¬ 
mand of the passage of tho Canton river; while 
tho Cantonese provided for their houseless towms- 
pcoplo in hastily built structures. The British 
naval force under Sir Michael Seymour, com¬ 
prising all the ships in tho India and China 
sciw, was by this time very formidable. It com¬ 
prised tho Calcutta (84), Raleigh (fiO), Nattking 
(50), f^Ulle (40), Phpie (40), eight.other sailing, 
vessels varying from 12 to 26 guns, twelve war- 
steamers, and seven steam gun-boats. These 
could have wrought great achievements in action 
at sea, with their 5600 seamen and marines; but 
there were scarcely any regular troops to conduct 
operations on land. 

During February, tho English consuls and 
traders could not but observe tho increasing 
hostility of the Chinoso. Dastaially assassinations 
•occasionally took place; piraev was more ram¬ 
pant than ever; war-junks madWheir appearance 
wherever an English boat appeared to bo insuffi¬ 
ciently guarded; and proclamations were issued in 
the name of the emperor, applauding the firmne.ss 
of Ych. The merchants wished cither that the 
affair of tho Arroio had never been taken notice 
of by tho British authoritie.s, or else that the 
warlike operations had been carried on with 
more resolute effect. All tho commercial relations 
had become disturbed, without any perceptible 
prospect of a return to poacoful trade. One of 
the worst features in the state of affairs was this 
—that as tho English throughout the whole of 
tho China seas were at all times few in number, 
they were obliged to employ Chinese servants and 
helpers ; and these Chinamen were found Jiow to 
be very little trustworthy. On tho 23d of the 
month, the passcngcr-sl,earner Queen was on its 
way from Ilong-kong to Slacao; when suddenly 
the Chinese passengers joined with tho Chinese 
crew in a mui-derous attack on the English pas¬ 
sengers and olliccra, by which scvci’al lives were 
lost. 

March arrived, but with it no solution of (he 
Chinese difficulty. Even supposing Bir John 
Bowring, by this time, to have received instruc¬ 
tions from homo, warlike or otherwise, there had 
been no time to send him reinforcements of 
troops; and until such arrived, any extensive 
operations on land would bo impracticable. Bir 
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John and his colleagues waited until their hands 
■were strengthened. 

In April, Seymour as well as Bowring remained 
quietly at Hong-kong, effecting nothing except 
the destruction' of some junks. On the 6th, Com¬ 
modore Elliot, with a fleet of armed boats from 
the Sampson, Hornet, SybiUe, and Nanling, cap¬ 
tured and destroyed eleven war-junks and two 
well-armed lorchas, after a chase and an engage- 
menAvhich lasted all day. Documents fell into 
the hands of the authorities at Hong-kong, 
tending to jirove the complicity of the maqdarins 
and many inhabitants of Canton in the various 
jilots of incendiarism, kidnapping, and assassina¬ 
tion, which had imperiled the persons and pro- 
jicrty of the Englisli at that island. There were 
no present means of punishing these conspirators ; 
but the discovery led to increased watchfulness. 

The month of May witnessed no advance to¬ 
wards a seltleincut of Chinese difliculties. A groat 
rebellion was distracting many inland provinces 
of the gigantic empire ; but it diil not jjipear that 
this could in any way help the English. Commis¬ 
sioner Yell remained in his official residence at 
C.'inlon, promising nothing, yielding nothing, and 
endeavouring to strengthen the city against the 
I'higlish. 'fhe Chinese, on the od, made an 
attempt to blow up the Acorn sloop-of-\var in the 
Canton River, by means of a large iron tank filled 
with gunpowder, which was exploded close to tho 
sloop; and a similar tank was afterwards found 
close to tho Hornet —the firat was cxjiloded with 
little damage; |he second was discovered hefore 
e,\]i]osion. 

Now occurred the sudden and startling outbreak 
in India, which wi'onght a most signal inflnonce 
on the progress of afliiirs in China. Beforo this 
influence can uscfhllybe traced, it will be necessary 
to glance briefly at the proceedings in England 
having reference to tho Chinese quarrel. 

It will bo remembered that Sir John Bowring 
had incurred the heavy responsibility of. commen¬ 
cing liostililies in October 1856, without special 
Eoreign office instructions ; and that Sir Michael 
Seymour was equally without Admiralty iustrac- 
tions. These officei’s could not possibly receive an 
ex|trcssion either of approval or condemnation, of 
advice or command, from England, until fonr or 
live months after tho coramcnconicnt of the 
troubles. It was near the clo.=c of the year when 
the British government received particulars of the 
first operations against Canton ; and it was about 
tho beginning of 1K57 when the British newspapers 
and the nation took up tho subject in earnest. 

Immediately on the opening of the session of 
liarliament in February 1857, ministers were 
eagerly pressed for information concerning tho 
liostilitios in China; because there was a general 
impression that an unduly severe punishment had 
been inflicted by Bowring and Seymour on the 
Chinese for a very small oft'ence. On the 5tti of 
Eebruary, the Karl of Ellenborough asked for the 
production of papers which might, throw light on 


the affair of tho lorcha Arroxo, and prove whether 
it was an English or a Chinese vessel. The Earl 
of Clarendon, after promising the production of all 
the needful documents, stated that Sir John 
Bowritig had not received any special instructions 
to demand admission into China; bat that his 
general instructions authorised him ‘to bear in 
mind the desirableness of obtaining that free 
access to Chinese ports which was mentioned in 
tho treaty, and more particularly as regarded 
Canton.’ Whether the incaus adopted by Bowriog 
to obtain tliis free aoecss were commendable, 
was a question on whieli (he Houses of Farlia- 
meiit soon became fiercely engaged. Sir George 
Bonham, Bowring’s prcdccessoi-, had not tliought 
the admission into Canton a matter of great 
moment; and as Bowring -wa-s api)oiuted by the 
Whigs, the Conservatives soon contrived to make a 
party question of it. Among tho ])apev.s made 
public by tho govermneut aliout this time, was a 
dispatch written by the Earl of Clarendon to Sir 
John Bowring on tho 10th of Dceenibev 185<;. The 
carl had just learned all that occurred at Canton 
bctw'een flic 8th and the ISlli of October; and be 
expressed an approval of the course pursued by 
Bowring and I’arkcs. Referring to voluminous 
documents which had boon transmitted to him, 
he declared his opinions that the lorcha Arroio 
had a British master, Briti.sh flag, and British 
papers, and was therefore a British vessel under 
the terms of tho existing treaty; that if fho Chinese 
authorities suspected there were pirates among the 
crew, they should have apjiliod to tho English 
C44»i.sul, and not have taken tho law into their 
ov^n hands by boarding aiul violence—in short, he 
approved of what the JJritish officials had done, so 
far as epueerned the single week’s proceedings 
which had alone come to his knowledge. Another 
mail brought over news of the .seizure of the 
juidcs, and of the forcible entry of Sir Michael 
Hoyinour into Comrai.s.sioncr Yeh’s house. This 
e(juduct met with the marked and clearly expressed 
commendation of tho Earl of ClE*rcndon, ■who, in 
a dispatch written on the 10th of January, com])li- 
mentccl Seymour, Bowriug, and I’avkcs on tho 
moderation they had displayed under difficult 
circuni.stanccs. 

On the 21th of 'Fehruarv, the Earl of Derby 
moved a seric.s of resolutions in the House of 
Lords: ‘ Tluit this House has heard with deep 
regret of tho iiitcrruptioii of araiciihlo relations 
between lier Maje.sty’s subjects and the Cliinese 
authorities at Canton ; arising out of the jncasures 
adoi>ted by her Majesty’s cliief-siipeiinteuileiit of 
trade to obtain reparation for alleged iiilractions 
of the Snppleincntary Treaty of the 8ili of October 
1815. That, in tho opinion of this Ilou.-e, the 
occurrence of differences on this subject remlorcd 
the time peculiarly unfiivourable lor pia^^ iug oii 
tho Chinese siuthorities a claim for the admit(;uicc 
of British subjects iuto Canton, which had been 
left in abeyance since 1840; aud for supporting the 
same by force of arms. That, in tho opinion of 
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this House, operations of actual hostilities ought 
not to have been undertaken without the express 
instruction^ previously vocoived, of her Majesty’s 
government'; and that neither of the subjects 
adverted to in the foregoing resolutions afforded 
sufficient justification for such operations.’ These 
resolutions at once threw the whole blame on Sir 
John Bowring; his ‘measures adopted’ caused 
tho ‘inteiTuption of amicable relations,’ and the 
House ‘heard with deep regret’ this news. Of 
course, the ministers could not sanction the resolu¬ 
tions ; they had already sent over approval- of 


Bowring’s conduct, ami now they must manfully 
defend liim. Hence arose a most exciting debate. 
The Treaty of 1842, the Supplementary Treaty of 
1843, tho Convention of 1847—all camo into 
discussion, as well as tho documents which had 
passed between the British and Chinese authorities. 
It became ^ party battle. All or nearly all the 
Whigs defended Sir John; all or nearly all the 
Conservatives attacked him. The judicial peers 
on tho one side declared that tlio papers firoved 
the Arrow to be a British vessel; those on the 
other asserted that the registry of that vessel at 
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Ilong-kong had not been so conducted as to render 
tliis ftict certain. Tho statesmen on the one side 
argued that Bowring was right to insist on being 
admitted into Canton by virtue of the treaty; 
those on the other contended that the right was 
not such as to justify him in bombarding'the city. 
The general adherents of the one party believed 
the statement that the flag of the Arrow had been 
insultingly hauled down by tho Chinese ; those of 
the other credited the Chinese statement that the 
flag had not been hauled dow-n. And so through¬ 
out the debate. It was quite as much a contest 
of Conservative against Whig, as of Bowring 
against Ych. The Earl of Derby made a vehement 
.appeal to tho peers, for their condemnation of Sir 
John’s conduct in going to war witliout express 
orders from home ; and an eamc-st exhortation to 
the bishops ‘ to come forward on this occasion and 
vindicate the cause of religion, humanity, .and 
civilisation from tho outrage which had been 


inflicted upon it by the, British reprcsciilalives in 
Canton.’ lie declared that ‘he should be di.s- 
appointed indeed if the right reverend bench did 
not respond to this appeal.’ The legal argument 
was very strongly contc.sted against the govern¬ 
ment ; Lords Lyndhumt, St Leonards, and Wonsley- 
dale all contending that, owing to some irregularities 
in the registry, the Arrow was virtually a Chine.se 
vessel in October IS.'iG, and that tho Chinese autho¬ 
rities had a right to board it in search of pirates. 
On a division, the resolutions were negatived by 
140 againsit 110—the bishops, notwithstanding tho 
Earl of Derby’s appeal, being as much divided as 
the other peers. 

On the 2Cth the Commons took up the subject, 
in connection with a resolution proposed by Mr 
Cobden—‘ That this Houso has heard with concern 
of the conflicts which have occurred between the 
British and Chinese authorities in the Canton 
river; and, without expressing an opinion as-to 
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the extent to which the government of China may 
have afforded this country cause of complaint 
respecting the non-fulfilment of the treaty of 1842, 
this House considers that the papers.whicli have 
been laid upon the table fail to establish satisfactory 
grounds for the violent measures resorted to at 
Canton in the late affair of the Arrow; and that a 
select committee bo appoints to inquire into the 
state of our commercial relations with China.’ 
Tliis motion was more important than the one in 
the Lords, since it led to a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment. Tlie debates extended through four even¬ 
ings. Sir John Bowring was attacked by Mr 
CobJen, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Lord John Russell, 
Mr Warren, Mr Whiteside, Lord Goderich, Sir 
John Pakington, Sir P. Thesiger, Mr Sidney 
Herbert, Mr Iloundell Palmer, Mr Milner GibBon, 
Mr Ilcnloy, Mr Roebuck, Mr Gladstone, and Mr 
Disraeli ; while he was defended by Mr Labouebere, 
Mr Lowe, the Lord Advocate, Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley, the Attorney- 
gcncr.al, Sir Geoi’ge Grey, Sir Fenwick Williams 
‘of Kars,’ Mr Serjeant Shoe, Mr Bernal Osborne, 
.and Lonl Palmeratou. It was not merely a con- 
fe.Bt between Liberals and Conservatives ; for the 
Derby p.'u iy were joined hei’c by the .small but 
influential Peel party ; while the names of Russell, 
Cobden, Goderich, Milner Gib.son, and Roebuck 
will .^hcw to how barge an exloiit the Liberals 
were dissatisfied with the proceedings in China. 
Tlic arguments emi>loycd were such as h.ave been 
more than once adverted to—that the Arrow was 
r.ather a Chinese than an English vessel; that the 
(ihiucse authorities had a right to bo.ard it, to 
search for pirates; that no British flag was hauled 
down, because none waas flying on the lorclia at the 
time ; that the return of the crew by the authorities 
ought to have satisfied Mr Parkes ; that as Com¬ 
missioner Yell gave explanations, a demand ought 
not to have been made upon him for an apology 
also; that Sir John Boavring ought not to have 
extended the quarrel so as to include the question 
of his admission into Canton ; that the seizure of 
Ihe junks was illegal; and that the bombardment 
of Canton w.as not only illegal, but ferocious and 
unbefitting Christian men. Every one of these 
positions was disputed by the government; never¬ 
theless the House of Commons sanctioned them, 
or the resolutions which implied them, by a 
majority of 2C3 over 247. This vote, arrived at 
on the 3d of March, determined Lord Palmerston 
to appeal to the country by dissolving the existing 
parliament and assembling a new one. 

During the interregnum between the two parlia¬ 
ments, public opinion was much divided concerning 
Chinese affairs. Lord Palmerston was at that time 
in much .favour, and his courage was admired in 
defending an absent subordinate when fiercely 
attacked ; still it was not without a painful feeling 
that the nation heard of a great city being 
bombarded for trivial reasons. Those who most 
warmly defended Sir John Bowring were those 
who best know the faithlessness of tho Chinese 
• 21 . 


authorities. By a combination of various causes, 
direct and indirect, a new House of Commons 
was elected more devoted to Lord Palmerston 
than tho one which preceded it; and the Chinese 
war then became a settled question, so far as that 
branch of the legisliiture was concerned. During 
tho interval of more than two months, between tho 
adverse vote on the 3d of Mai’ch and the assembling 
of the new parliament on the 7th of May, the 
government were making arrangements for bring¬ 
ing the Chinese difliculty to a satisfactory termina¬ 
tion. They told off certain regiments to be sent 
to Cliina; they ap])ointed General Ashburnham to 
command them ; they sent over the E.arl of Elgin 
with large iiowers to control the whole of the 
proceedings; and they arranged witli the French 
government a joint jdan of .action for obtaining, if 
possible, free commerce at .all the Chinese ports. 
This scheme of policy w.as formed and partially 
put in execution; but tlie various ])ortions of it 
were only by degrees made publicly known. 

When p<arlitaraent reassembled in M.ay, numerous 
questions wore put to the ministers in both 
Houses—concerning the ajipointmcut of General 
Ashburnham ; the poisonings at Hong-kong ; the 
treatment of Chinese jn-isoners; the relations 
between tho East India Company and China in 
reference to tho opium trade; tho condition of 
Ilong-kong as a British colony ; the einigr.ation of 
Chinese coolies—and other matters bearing upon 
the state of affairs in the Chinese seas. It speedily 
tr.ansjurcd that the I'l'onch government had 
appointed Baron Gros, to act with the Earl of Elgin 
in the politie.al negotiations with the Chinese; that 
the United Htates government would also send out 
a plenipotentiary ; and th.at the Russian governor 
of the sterile provinces on the b.auks of the Amoor 
would bo intrusted with similar powers by the 
court of St Petersburg. If peaceful efforts should 
fail to bring the Chinese government to amicable 
relations, war was to be carried on more encr- 
geticjilly than before. In .addition to the regiments 
of troops, the British government sent out the 
Furious steam-frigate, the Surprm'axiCL Mohawk 
dispatch-boats, thirteen stc.am gun-boats, and a 
steam transport. Tho Earl of Elgin left England 
on the 21st of April; General Ashburnham h.ad 
started two or three weeks earlier; and tho 
troops h<ad gradually been shipped off as transport 
for them could bo obtained. Certain regiments 
h.ad been assigned to India, to relieve other regi¬ 
ments which had been long st.ationcd there; but 
it was now proposed to send them first to China, 
whence, after settling tho troubles, they might bo 
transferred to India. 

Little did the English government foresee how 
strangely their plans would be ovci-turneil by the 
formidable Revolt in India. In tho earlier half of 
tho month of June, the English nation directed no 
particular attention to the affairs of the cast. Iho 
Persian war had come to a close; the Chinese 
difficulty was languidly waiting for a solution; and 
news of the Indian Revolt had not yet arnved. 
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But the close of the month witnessed a different 
state of things. The temble tragedies at Meerut 
and Delhi were now known ; and legislators and 
the i)ress alike demanded that the comparatively 
unimportant Cliinese expedition should not be 
allowed to absorb the services of Queen’s troops 
so much needed in India. On the 29th, in the 
House of Lords, the Bari of Ellcnborough said; 
‘We have sent to China that naval force which 
should, in my opinion, be left upon the shores of 
England, to give security to this country even 
under the auspices of the most profound peace. 
That naval force has been despatclicd to tlic 
Chinese water's—for what ?—to carry on a contest 
between Sir John Bowring and Commissioner 
Yeh ! Six battalions of troops have been sent out 
there for the same purpose; but I cannot help 
thinking that those six battalions will be found 
insufficient to bring under our control the numer¬ 
ous population of Canton. The consequence will 
be, that wo shall find ourselves under the necessity 
of sending out further reinforcements. But arc 
we, with India in danger, to fight the battle of the 
government? Arc we, my lords, determined, 
happen what may, to persevere in that fatal policy 
which her Majesty’s ministers have .adopted?’ 
Similar animadversions were made in the House 
of Commons by Mr Disraeli. The ministers, while 
announcing the immediate dispatch of more troops 
to India, did not promise that the Chinese expe¬ 
dition should bo diverted from its purpose; for 
they underrated at that time the serious import 
of the sepoy revolt. Soon afterwards, however, 
when the news from India became more and more 
gloomy, orders were issued that some of the troops 
not yet embarked should be sent to India instead 
of China. As no such catastrophe as a mutiny in 
India could reasonably bo .anticipated when the 
Earl of Elgin was sent out, the ministers could 
not tell how far that plenipotentiary might accede 
to any ajijdication made to him by the governor- 
gcner.al of India for the use of the troops already 
approaching .or in the Indian seas. 

Such being the progress of opinion and of pre¬ 
paration in England in reference to the Chinese 
quarrel, we may resume tho rapid sketch of 
operations in China itself. 

When, at about the middle of May 1857, 
Viscount Canning received news at Calcutta of the 
disasters at Meerut and Delhi, he instantly, as 
we have scon in a former chapter,* transmitted 
telegraphic messages to Bombay, Ceylon, and 
Madr.as. He inquired whether tho Earl of Elgin 
and General Ashbumham had arrived at either of 
tliosc stations, on their way to China; and made 
earnest applications that the troops sent from 
England to China might bo diverted from that 
route, and despatched to Calcutta instead. Can¬ 
ning and Elgin had both been intrusted by their 
sovereign with extensive powers; both, when 
they came to communicate, saw that the events in 

* Chapter xiii., p. Sll. 


India were more critical than those in China; 
and both were of opinion that the Queen’s troops 
were more wanted on tho Jumna and Ganges than 
on tho Canton or Pekin rivers. Hence arose an 
almost entire stopimge of the operations in the 
China seas till towards the close of the year. The 
slight events that marked tho summer and autumn 
may bo noticed in aTew brief paragraphs. 

Towards tho close of May, before any consider¬ 
able reinforcements could reach China, an attack 
was made by the British on a fleet of Chinese 
war-junks with very considerable effect. One of 
the many channels which the Canton river pre¬ 
sents, called by the English Escape Creek, being 
known to contain a large fleet of junks. Com¬ 
modore Elliot was ordered to make a vigorous 
demonstration in that quarter. On the 26th ho 
entered the creek, with the Ilotig-konff, Bustard, 
Staunch, Starling, and Forbes, towing boats filled 
with men from the Inflexible, Jlomct, and Tribune, 
lie found forty-one mandarin junks, all hc.avily 
armed, moored across tho creek; a brisk cng.agc- 
meut ensued; and it was not until after the loss 
of many men, on the 25th and two following d.ays, 
that the junks were destroyed. 

The month of June opened with .an cng.igc 
ment of more importance—the battle of Fatshan. 
This city is about seven miles distant in a straight 
lino from Canton, but lying upon a different 
.affluent of the Canton river. The expedition was 
not so much against Fatsh.an itself, as .against a 
fleet of junks lying in the Fatshan branch or 
channel. Sir Michael Seymour himself accom¬ 
panied this expedition. Tho channel was too 
narrow to admit any except small-craft; and 
therefore the work was to be done by gun boats 
and row-boats. At three in the morning of the 
1st of Juno the expedition started forth, the 
Coromatidcl towing three hundred marines in open 
bo.ats. Many heavily armed forts line the Fatshan 
creek near tho city, and these speedily opened 
fire as the boats advanced. When the Coromandel 
had nearly reached the town, the llong-ioiig, 
Haughty, Bustard, Forester, Plover, Oposstm, and 
other gun-bo.ats, steamed up, each having its few 
but formidable guns, and each towing ships’ boats 
full of ‘ blue-jackets.’ The men landed .at tho foot 
of a hill which was crowned With a fort mounting 
twenty large guns, and which from that day was 
called Port Seymour. Tho rush up the hill was 
exciting; commodores, captain.s, lieutenants, se.a- 
men, marines, all ran up, equally regardless of 
danger; and after a few rounds from the fort’s 
guns, tho Chinese, dismayed at tho boldness of the 
English, took flight, and ran away from their guns. 
The assailants then hastened to attack tho junks, 
which, mounting twelve guns each, were able to 
pour forth a tremendous fire of shot and shell. 
How the British escaped with so little loss in this 
encounter is a marvel. The seamen were in 
ecstasies at the boldness of tho duty assigned to 
them. Tho boats’ crews baffled tho shots from so 
many hundred guns by rowing right up to the 
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junks, beneath the line of flro of tho guns; and 
when there, they did not cease till they had set fire 
to tho junks, from which tho crews escaped 
precipitately over the opposite sides. Out of the 
.seventy-two junks, sixty-soven were destroyed. 

Anxious were tho speculations whether these 
renewed successes would or would not lead to any 
decisive termination of tho sfrugglo. Bowring and 
Parkes among tho civilians, Seymour and Elliot 
among tho naval commanders, knew well enough 
that without a military force this could not bo 
done. They know, moreover, that until tho Earl of 
Elgin should arrive, they could not bo placed fully 
in possession of the views of the honie-govcniment. 
They anxiously counted the days before tho new 
anivals would bo announced. The Earl of Elgin 
and General Ashbumham wore at Bombay on tho 
day when the disastrous news from Meerut and 
Delhi reached thiit city. The general went on to 
llong-kong, where ho arrived on the 10th of 
.liinc ; but the carl, after reaching Singapore, gave 
orders that two of the approaching regiments 
should be diverted from the Chinese expedition to 
llic service of Viscount Canning. This was ominous 
of the cessation of any effective operations on the 
China coast. Elgin, moreover, issued orders that, 
if Canning should make pressing application for 
more aid, other regiments should be similarly 
diverted to Calcutta. Mctinwliilc, at Canton, Yeh 
remained as imp.assablo as ever; he did not yield 
an inch. The rich were flying from the city, the 
poor were b.alf starved by tho stoppage of .all 
fi'.ide; nevertheless these mfscrics, bad enough to 
the Chinese themselves, did not improve tho 
])osition of the English. 

E.ai'ly in July the Earl of Elgin .arrived in tho 
Shaimmi w<ar-.stc.amer. A Large st.atf of military 
officers had now assembled at Ilong-kong; but 
there wa.s nothing for them to do, seeing that 
Ihc regiments had not arrived, nor did it appe.ar 
probable how soon Canning could spare them. A 
fleet .and a staff of military officers were now in 
the C.anton river almost in a state of idleness. 
The active correspondent of the Times, having 
no fighting to witness, made those rambling 
A’isits to Shang-hao and elsewhere which enabled 
him to’ give so graphic an account of the 
Chinese in their homes and shops and places of 
amusement. On the I3th the French admiral 
arrived at Hong-kong, to confer with Elgin on 
tho policy to be pursued. At first there was an 
intention of steaming up to tho Pei-ho river, on 
which the imperial city of Pekin stands, to bring 
tho emperor to a conference. Within a few days, 
however, an urgent dispatch arrived from Viscount 
Canning, announcing that tho revolt was spreading 
widely in India, and asking for further aid. Tho 
Earl of Elgin at onoc changed his plan. He set 
off to Calcutta, taking with him a force of fifteen 
hundred seamen and marines, mostly belonging to 
the Shannon, and Pearl war-steamers. It was these 
hardy men who constituted tho ‘Naval Brigades’ 
so ofren mentioned in past chapters of this work. 


and in service with wliich the gallant Captain Sir 
William Peel met his death. Elgin’s determination 
was arrived at in part from this circumstance— 
that Baron Qros, the French high-commissioncr or 
plenipotentiary, was not expected at Hong-kong 
until September; and that any negotiations at 
Pekin would be we.akcned in force unless the 
two countries acted in conjunction through their 
respective representatives. 

Au^st found the English officers and seamen 
very little satisfied with their position and duties 
in the Chinese waters. An occasion.al junk-hunt 
was all that occurred to break tho monotony. Of 
fighting, such as mcn-of-w.ar’s men would dignify 
by tho name, there w'as little or none. Yeh con¬ 
tinued to govern Canton; the Cantonese continued 
to suffer by the suspension of their trade with tho 
British. The four northern ports managed to 
retain a trade which was very lucrative to tiiem— 
selling tea and silk to the English, .and buying 
opium, which the Chinese dealers sold again at an 
enormous profit.in the upper or inner provinces. 
As for the emperor .at Pekin, tho English authori¬ 
ties at Hong-kong had no means of determining 
to what extent he was cognizant of affairs in the 
south, nor how far he s.anctioned tho immovable 
line of policy followed by his viceroy at Canton. 

In tho early part of September, Yeh took advan¬ 
tage of tho lull in warlike operations; he built 
more junks, cast more c.annon, raised up several 
guns which had been sunk by the English, and 
collected a fleet of two hundred war-junks in the 
Canton and Fatshan waaters, ready to encounter the 
‘ barbarians ’ again in time of need. As a means of 
ascertaining what was in progress in this quarter, 
Commodore Elliot set forth from Hong-kong to 
m.ake a reconnaissance. Ho started up the Canton 
river on tho 9th, taking with him the gun-boats 
Slarlinff, JJanglrty, and Forester, and tho heavy boats 
of the SyhiUe and Highfycr. lie steamed through 
some of tho channels, which are so numerous as 
to convert the banks of the rivpr into a veritable 
archipekago, difficult to cxjdoro on account of tho 
shallowness of the water in the chafmcls. Ho met 
with a vast array of trading-junks, which ho did 
not molest because they were engaged in pe.accful 
commerce; and a feiv war-junks, which ho des¬ 
troyed ; but he did not reach any spot where war- 
junks in largo numbers were congregated. One 
event of this month was tho apiiearance of Russia 
on tho scene. Admiral Count Putiatine, who had 
been appointed governor of the Russian province 
of Amoor, and who had made a rapid overland 
journey from St Petersburg to tho mouth o) fhe 
Amoor in seventy days, steamed from f bat river to 
tho Pei-ho on a diplomatic mission. The pnrpoi-t 
of this mission was not revealed to the English ; 
but there wore many at Hong-kong who surmised 
that Russia, like the United States, was secretly 
planning that a goodly share of any contingent 
advantages arising from the struggle should fall 
to her—leaving all tho odium of hostilities on the 
shoulders of England and France. 
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When October arrived, the stormy state of the 
China seas rendered it doubtful how soon the Earl 
of Elgin’s diplomatic expedition to Pekin would 
take place. The British community at Hong-kong 
rather rejoiced at this; for they had all along advo¬ 
cated the simple formula—^takc Canton first, and 
negotiate with the emperor afterwards. The earl’s 
intention to postpone his visit becoming clearly 
known, many of the staff-officers who had been in 
enforced idleness at Hong-kong took their departure 
—some to Calcutta, some to other places. When 
Baron Gros arrived in the Aadacieuw, which was 
not until the middle of October, the talk of the fleet 
was that Canton would be really and effectually 
besieged, as a preliminary to any proceedings ftirthcr 
north. The Imperador arrived towards the close 
of the month, bringing five hundred marines direct 
from England; and large accessions of w.arliko 
stores denoted a resolution on the part of the 
government to bring about some definite termin¬ 
ation of this Chinese quarrel. 

In November, General Ashbumham, apparently 
tired of doing nothing in China, gave up the mili¬ 
tary command .md went to India, where a proffer 
of his services was courteously declined by Lord 
Canning and Sir Colin Campbell. His sudden 
return to England, without leave, gave rise to much 
comment in .and out of parliament. General 
Straubenzee now became military commander in 
China, that is, commander of the British troops 
whenever they should arrive. Cajitain Sherard 
Osborne was collecting gun-boats from various 
quarters. Bai-on Gros undertook that France 
would operate in the capture of Canton, with three 
frigates, two corvettes, and four gun-boats, con¬ 
taining altogether about a thousand men. Mr 
Reed arrived in the Minnesota, as American com¬ 
missioner to represent the interests of his country, 
but without any intention of taking part in the 
hostile demonstration. Throughout the whole 
affair, indeed, the United States ‘ fraternised ’ much 
more freely with Russia than with England and 
France. 

At length the month arrived (December 18.')7) 
which was to witness the conquest of Canton. At 
the beginning of this month the European war- 
vessels in Chinese waters were really formidable in 
number. Besides the Calcutta (80), there were, 
including everything from steam-frigates down to 
gun-boats, a total of 70 European and American 
war-vessels, of which no less than 49 were British. 
On the 12th of the month, the Earl of Elgin sent a 
formal letter to Commissioner Yeh—announcing 
his arrival as ambassador extraordinary from 
Queen Victoria to the Emperor of China, and as 
plenipotentiary to settle Ml existing differences; 
expressing the pleasure which England would feel 
in being on friendly terms with China; enumerat¬ 
ing the causes of complaint against the Chinc.se 
authorities; demanding ‘the complete execution 
at Canton of all treaty engagements, including the 
free admission of British subjects into the city,’ and 
‘ compensation to British subjects and persons 


entitled to British protection for losses incurred 
in consequence of the late disturbancesthreat¬ 
ening a seizure of Canton if these terras were not 
acceded to; and hinting that the terms would in 
that case be rendered much more severe. On the 
14th Yeh sent a reply, very tortuous and cunning, 
justifying the conduct of himself and his country¬ 
men, but evading any direct notice of Elgin’s 
demand and threat. On the 24th the British 
plenipotentiary wrote to announce that, as his 
desire for a peaceful tciraination of the dispute 
had not been properly met, he should at once 
prepare for war. The next day (Christmas-day) 
brought a second letter from Yeh, repeating his 
former arguments in a very discursive fashion, but 
evading everything in the w'ay of concession. 

When December had brought what few troops 
the home-goverament and Lord Canning thought 
they could spare for China, the available numbers 
a]>poarcd as follow—800 men of various services, 
principally of tho 69th foot, from the garrison of 
Hong-kong; 2000 marines belonging to the various 
ships; 1500 naval brigade formed from tho ships’ 
crews for service on shore ; and 900 French troops 
and seamen—making a total of .6700 men. These 
were aided by about 1000 Chinese and Malay 
coolies, as carriers and laboiirers—men who readily 
sold their patriotism for silver and copper. Ou ! 
the 16th, while the attempt at negotiation with j 
Yell was still going on, the English and I'Yendi 
took possession of Ilonan, as a measure of pre¬ 
caution. This is an i.sland just opposite Canton ; 
its shore forms the Southwark of tho great city. 
The merchants and traders were allowed all pos¬ 
sible facilities for removing their families and 
goods from such buildings as the captors cho.se to 
appropriate—tho wish being to inflict as sin,all an 
amount of suffering .as possible on the t!liincfe 
people, whom the Earl of Elgin carefully distin¬ 
guished from the Chinese government. From 
the 16th to the 23d, steamers and gun-boats wore 
daily arriving, and taking up positions mostly 
between Canton and tho island. On the 22d a 
couhcil was held, at which tho Earl of Elgin and 
Baron Gros, having virtually declared war against 
China, gave up the command of the operations 
to tho general and the two admirals—namely, 
General Straubenzee, Admiral Sir Michael Sey¬ 
mour, and A’dmiral R. de Gcnouilly. On the 
23d, several military and naval otficers steamed 
in gun-boats past the whole length of the city, 
landed at a point beyond its northwestern extre¬ 
mity, walked a mile and a half under the escort 
of a party of marines and sailors, mounted a hill, 
made accurate observations on a series of forts 
north of tho city, and returned without the loss of 
a man. On tho 24th there was a similar recon¬ 
naissance cast and northeast of tho city. These 
examinations satisfied tho officers that the capture 
of the northern forts must be made from tho cast 
rather than the west. Christmas-day and the two 
following, days were spent in making preparations 
for the bombardmeut; and in distributing papers 
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mot; but it must in justice be stated that, in 
the subsequent operations and negotiations for 
obtaining treaties, the Russian and American 
plonipotcutiaries ailoptcd a more secret and selfish 
policy than comport^ with the liberal offer made 
on the part of England and Franco. Elgin and 
Oros determined that Canton should remain in 
their power until Ml and satisfactoiy treaties had 
boon obtained from the emperor. It affords a 
curious illustration of the indomitable pcrsoveriwice 
of the English newspaper press, that the Times 
correspondent, Mr Wingrovo Cooke, after seeing 
all the fighting in the Canton waters, and incurring 
as much hazard as his colleague Mr Russell had 
iucuiTcd in similar duties in the Crimea, contrived 
to obtivin a passage in the ship (the Imfiexihlc) 
which conveyed Ych to Calcutta, and to draw forth 
many peculiarities in the character of that redoubt¬ 
able CInnaman—a personage who, through the 
columns of that newspaper, soon became familiarly 
known in nearly every part of the globe ; a man 
whose shipboard life-was thus summed up, ‘he 
cats a great deal, sleeps a great deal, and washes 
very little.’ 

. Early in March, after the forwarding to Pekin 
of official dispatches under such circumstances as 
to render probable their receipt by the emperor, 
Elgin and Gros moved towards the north. This 
conveyance of letters W'as, as is usual in the Celes¬ 
tial Empire, a most complicated affair. Mr Law¬ 
rence Oliphant, the Earl of Elgin's private secretary, 
and Viscount do Contadcs, secretary of legation to 
Baron Gros, W'cnt from Canton to Shang-hae, bear¬ 
ing loiters from the English and French plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, and also from those of America and Russia. 
After reaching Shang-hae, and being joined by 
the British, French, and American consuls, they 
pushed on in boats up the river, on W’hose banks 
stands the city of Soo-choo, the capital of that part 
of China. The governor endeavoured by every 
means to avoid an interview; but as the messen¬ 
gers would not be 'refused, he received them with 
an unwilling c'ourtesy, and undertook to forward 
their letters to Pekin. The envoys then returned to 
Shang-hae. Certain arrangements were now made 
for the safety of Canton and Ilong-kong, and vast 
stores were sent up to Shang-hae, in preparation 
for any contingencies. The Earl of Elgin and his 
suite, on their way to Shang-hae, sojourned for 
a while at Fuh-choo-foo. All the plenipotentiaries 
arrived at Shang-hae during the latter half of the 
month. They received answers from the court of 
Pekin to their several letters. The Chinese autho¬ 
rities endeavoured so to treat the subject as to keep 
the plenipotentiaries as far away from Pekin as 
possible. They alleged that, whether Yeh had or 
had not misused liis authority at Canton, ho was 
, now dismissed, and was replaced by a viceroy who 
would be ready to listen to any reasonable repre¬ 
sentations ; they recommended that the English 
and French plenipotentiaries had better return to 
the south, there to resume their superintendence 
of peaceful commerce; that the Russians should 


return to the north, and the Americans remain 
quietly at the trading ports. These replies did not 
purport to come from the emperor, who was too 
lofty a personage to recognise the plenipotentiaries; 
they came through the governor of the Shang-hae 
province, and were worded in the customary style 
of Chinese magniloquence. 

The mouth of April found the Chinese quarrel 
apparently as far from solution as ever. The 
advice of the impcriiil authorities, that they should 
keep away from Pekin, and attend to their trading 
affairs, was not likely to be followed by the pleni¬ 
potentiaries—one of whom, at any rate, had come 
from Europe for a far different purpose. Affairs 
did not progress very favourably at Canton. Pirates 
continued to infest the river; while an army of 
rebels—equally hostile to the imperialists and to 
the ‘ barbarians ’—was marching towards the city 
from the interior. Many of the inhabitaut,?, 
rendered uneasy by the strange confusion in the 
government and ownership of their city, fled from 
Canton. The English merchants found their 
trading arrangements sadly checked by these 
sources of disquietude; and they sighed fur the 
return of those times when opium, and lea, and 
silk brought them largo profits. Finding, as they 
had all along surmised, that nothing effectual 
could be done except in the immediate vicinity of 
Pekin, the plenipotentiaries took their departure 
from Shang-hae, and steamed northw.ard. Count 
Putiatinc, in the America steamer, anchored off' the 
Pci-ho river on the 14th ; a few hours afterwards 
arrived the Furious and the Leven, in the former 
of which was the Earl of Elgin; Mr Reed, in the 
Mississippi, made his appearance on the ICth ; 
B.aron Gros, in the Audakcuse, joined his brother- 
plenipotentiaries on the 23d; and Admirals Sey¬ 
mour and Qcuouilly arrived on the 24th. Letters 
were now sent off to Pekin, demanding the 
appointment of an official of high rank to meet the 
representatives of the four courts, to confer on tlie 
matters in dispute; and allowing six days for the 
return of an answer. This decisive step ju'oduced 
a more immediate effect than any course yet 
adopted; the emperor, unless wholly deceived by 
those around him, had now ample means of 
knowing that a formidable armament was at the 
mouth of the river on whoso banks the iiniicrial 
city is situated, and that Russia and America had 
joined England and Franco in this demonstration. 
Before the six days had expired, a mcssqiigcr 
arrived to announce thiit Tao, or Tan, governor- 
general of the province, had been appointed as 
envoy to meet the plenipotentiaries. Meanwhile, 
the month of May was a troubled one in Canton. 
The new governor Hwang, and the lieutenant- 
governor Peh-kwei, were frequently detected in 
manmuvres not quite satisfactory to the English 
and French officers left in charge of the city. 
Many of the Cantonese themselves behoved that 
llwaug had received secret orders from Pekin to 
retake Canton while the allies were engaged in the 
northern waters. There were machinations at 
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Pekin, rebel armies in the inner provinces, recess at night into the j)osta held by the allic.s; the 

Tatars in the Canton province, pirates in the suburbs were full of armed ruffians ready for any 

river, and unreliable Chinese authorities every- mischief; the streets becamo unsafe to Europeans 

where ; insomuch that the continuance of quietude unless armed or guarded ; occasional attacks were 

in the city was very problematical. During the made on the police, and even on the sentries; 

month, about 1200 sepoys arrived from Calcutta; headless bodies of Europeans were sometimes found 

they had belonged to the 47th and 65th Bengal in the river; two or three sailore were waylaid, 

native infantry, disarmed in India as a matter of cut down, and carried off; and placards were 

precaution, but not implicated in actual mutiny; posted up about the city, couched in the most 

the 7()th had preceded them, and had behaved ferocious language against the ‘foreign devils.’ 

steadily in China. One of those placards (Icsignatod the British consid 

The Earl of Elgpn and Baron Oros experienced as ‘the red-haired barbarian Parkes.' 
the customary difficulty in bringing the Chinese to The state of affairs further north, during this 

anything like a candid agreement or understand- month of Juno, was more favourable. The destrue- 

iiig. The new envoy, Tao, was long in making his tion of the forts on tho banks of the Poi-ho had the 
appearance; and when he did appear, his powers effect of bringing the Chinese authorities again into 

of treating were found to be so limited, and his a disposition for negotiation. Tlic river was carc- 

alfcmiits at evasion so many, that tho aid of cannon- .fully examined from Ta-koo up to Ticn-sing—a city 
l>alls was again found to be necessary. Steamers of 300,000 inhabitants, situated on tho high road to 

were quickly sent down to Shang-hae, Hong-koug, Pekin, at a jwint where the Great Canal of China 

and Canton, for reinforcements; and on tho 20th enters the Pei-ho. The four plenipotentiaries 

of May hostile operations began. The banks of steamed up to Ticn-sing, where they were allowed 

the Pei-ho being defended by forts, these forts were to remain: seeing that the Chinese government, 

attacked one by one, and captured. The plcnipo- paralysed by tho capture of tho forts, no longer 

icutiarios wore by this means enabled to advance made an attempt to obstruct them. Governor Tao 

higher u]) the river, increasing their chance of a was dismissed, for having managed raatteis badly; 

direct communication with the authorities at Pekin, and two mandarins of high rank, Kwci-liang and 

The Chinese had not been idle; for throughout Hwa-sha-na, were appointed to negotiate with the 

the month they had been seen drilling their troops barbarians. Tho plenipotentiaries took up their 

in the forts, and sinking junk.s to bar the naviga- abode on shore, in a house provided by the mau- 

tion of tho river; but the gun-boats which the darins; and a renewed scries of negotiations com- 

Eiigiish and French had now brought up, and the menced. Meanwhile, all hostilities were suspendt d; 

boats of tho war-ships, made light of these obstruc- tho war-junks and the gnu-boats remained peacc- 

iitiiis. The Russian and American ambassadors fully at anchor, and the trading-junks were allowed 

were pretty well satisfied with tho trading oonces- to jmss up and down tho river. About the middle 

f ions offered to them by the Chinese authorities; of the month, some of the inhabitants of Ticn-sing 

but tho English and French were determined to be manifested a dispo.sition to molest the plcnipoten- 

salistiod with notliing loss than a definite settle- tiaries and their suites; whereupon Sir Micliacl 

niont of all the points in disjiutc; and hence the Seymour ordered up a few seamen and marines— 

att.aek on the forts, which evidently produced an who, perambulating the walls and streets of the 
immense excitement higher up the river. city for a few hours, gave such a check to the 

June began with a battle, or at least, a skirmish, citizens as to induce a more pchceful demeanour, 

outside Canton—shewing that a peaceful occupa- One of the first definite results of conferences 

tion of that city was not readily to be looked for. which now ensued, was a treaty between China 

A military force of ‘braves’ or Cliiuese soldiei's and the United States, signed on the 18th of June 

having graclually been approaching from the by Mr Reed and the two Chinese mandarins, 

north. General Straubenzee deemed it necessary to America had from the first sought to obtain the 

encounter and crush or dispei’se them at once. On best terms for herself, without much consideration 

the 2d, accompanied by Mr Parkes, he started off for the other powers ; and as her demeanour vyas 
to the hills on the north of tho city, having with more courteous than threatening, more submissive 

him about a thousand men supplitd with three than dignified; as, moreover, her demands were 

diiys’ rations. The braves, who were soon met not so extensive as those of England—she found 

with, kept up a skirmishing fight all day on the less difficulty in settUng the terms of a conimci eial 

:id, and then retired without much loss. Strau- treaty, which would open up a door for 

benzee returned to Canton on the 4th, also without American trading with China; and with this Mi 

much loss in actual fighting; but his soldiers had Reed was well satisfied. Count Putiatine about tlio 

been stricken down in considerable number by the same date signed a treaty us tho ropreseiibitivo o 

tciTiblo heat of the sun. Tho expedition was Russia. The policy of his court wiyi to keep e 

scarcely to be considered satisfactory; for tho other great powere as far iroin Pekin as possii e, 

braves were still hovering among the hills, very in order that nothing might choc _ it gia ua 

little disheartened by their defeat. As tho mouth growth of Russian influeneo on e nor o i 

advanced, the state of aiSurs at Canton became frontier of the Chinese empire. 1 he erms “ ‘ 

worse and worse. Rockela were frequently fired Russian treaty wore far more important than 
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of the' American ; they inchined the cession to 
Russia of a largo area of country near the mouth 
of the great river Amoor, and of an amount of 
trading privileges such as had never before been 
conceded by China to any other country whatever. 

The English and French treaties, especially 
the former, being more comprehensive in their 
character, could not be settled so readily as the 
American. Commissioner Key-ing, who had i 


contjjuded the treaty of Nankin with Sir Henry 
I’ottinger in 1842, was sent from Pekin to Tien- 
sing to assist Kwci-liang and Hwa-sha-na in the 
present instance; but the Earl of Elgin, seeing that 
Key-ing was disposed for a course of cunning and 
trickciy, refused to treat with him; and the 
negotiations were left to the other two commis¬ 
sioners. All difficnlties being gradually removed 
by three weeks of negotiation, treaties were at 



length signed on the 26th and 27th of June respec¬ 
tively by the Earl of Elgin and Baron Gros, with 
the two Chinese commissioners. The provisions 
were nearly the same for England and for France, 
except an indemnity to be given to the former 
nation for the expenses of the war and for certain 
losses incurred by the merchants. The more 
important clauses of the English treaty may be 
thus thrown into a summary: Confirmation of the 
former Treaty of Nankin—Agreement to appoint 
British ambassador at Pekin, and Chinese ambas¬ 
sador at London—Family and suite of British 
ambassador to have residence and security at Pekin, 
and facilities for travelling, transaction of business, 
and transmission of letters—British ambassador to 
correspond on terms of equality with the Chinese 


minister for foreign affairs—Christianity, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, to be tolerated, and Chris¬ 
tian missionaries protected throughout the Chinese 
Empire—British subjects permitted to trade and 
to travel in the interior—Chin-kiang, on the gro.it 
river Yang-tsze-kiang; Niuchwang, in Manchooria; 
Tang-choo, in the Gulf of Pc-chc-lee ; Tae-wan, in 
the island of Formosa; Swatow and Kinng-choo, 
in the island of Hainan, to be declared free ports; 
in addition to Canton, Amoy, Fuh-choo-foo, Ning- 
po, and Shang-hae,the five iready opened; and in 
addition, also, to three other ports on the Yaug- 
tszo-kiang, as soon as they should be freed from 
rebels—An Anglo-Chinese commission to prepare 
a commercial tariff, which is to be revised every 
ten years—Inland transit dues to be commuted for 
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tliem if they remained neutral; the attack being 
intended against the ‘braves’ or Chinese soldiers, 
who had originated the contest. Within a few 
Lours a fort was attacked, the Chinese troops 
driven out, the fort destroyed, and two large brass 
guns brough'Paway as trophies. The object in view 
was, not to injure the town or the inhabitants, but 
to prove to the authorities that any disregard of a 
flag of truce would subject them to a hostile 
demonstration. 

Throughout these strange operations, in which 
war and peace were so oddly mingled—the one 
prevailing at Namtow, the other at Tien-sing—the 
city of Canton continued in a disturbed state. On 
the 21st of July, the ‘braves ’ outside the city went 
so far as to plan an attack for the expulsion of 
the English and French altogether from the place. 
They were speedily beaten oft'. As before, how¬ 
ever, it was a discomfiture, not a suppression ; for 
the braves settled down in an encampment about 
four miles from Canton, ready for any exigencies. 
During a considerable time after the signing of the 
treaty at Tien-sing, Governor Whang eitlier did not 
know of it, or else disregarded it; but in the 
eoursc of the month of August, evidence gradually 
appeared that he had been olBcially informed of 
the treaty. He forbade the bravos to make any 
further attacks. Many Chinese traders, w'ho had 
been driven in disquietude from Canton, now 
returned ; and Ilong-kong began again to look out 
for Chinese servants and work-people. Governor 
Whang’s proclamation, dated August 17th, con¬ 
tained a statement wliich bore an aspect of con¬ 
siderable probability; ‘ There arc, both within and 
without the city, many villains and thieves who, 
pretending they are braves, take advantage of the 
state of affairs to create disturbances in order to 
plunder and rob, and from whoso hands the 
citkens have suffered much. If such rascality be 
not speedily suppressed, how can the minds of the 
; people be set at case, or tranquillity restored? 

And unless the villains be apprehended, how can 
; the districts be'jmrged ?’ Wherefore he gave 
I orders for the suppression of violence and hostile 
manifestations. 

During the months of September and October 
—with the exception of a stroke of diplomacy at 
Japan, presently to bo adverted to—Lord Elgin 
romained in the China seas, chiefly at Shang-hae, 
waiting for the Chinese commissioners who were 
to settle with him the minor details supplementary 
to the treaty. Former cxi)erionoe having shewn 
that the Chinese authorities viewed the obligations 
of a treaty somewhat lightly, it was not deemed 
prudent either to give up Canton, or to withdraw 
the powerful naval force from the China coast, 
rmtil all the conditions of the treaty had been put 
in a fair train for fulfilment. Canton gradually. 
fecovered its trade and quietude ; Ilong-kong 
gradually got back its Chinese servants and 
artisans; and the English fleet vigorously put in 
operation that clause of the treaty which related 
to the suppression of piracy. Expeditions were 


fitted out from Ilong-kong, which captmed and 
destroyed hundreds of piratical junks. 

One of the most remarkable episodes in this 
remarkable Chinese war bore relation to Japan— 
an empire consisting of many islands, lying north¬ 
eastward of China. Until a few years ago, the 
Japanese traded only with the Chinese and the 
Dutch. The Dutch were allowed to establish a 
trading station on the small island of Desima, 
which was connected with the larger island of 
Kiusiu or Kioosioo by a bridge. At the Kiusiu end 
of the bridge was the city of Nagasaki or Nang.asaki, 
with the inhabitants of which only the Dutch 
were allowed to trade. One ship annually, and 
one only, was permitted to come to Desima from 
Java, bringing sugar, ivory, tin, lead, bar-iron, fine 
chintzes, and a few other commodities, and con¬ 
veying away in exchange copper, camphor, 
lackored-wood ware, porcelain, rice, soy, &c. 
The Chinese, like the Dutch, wore confined to 
the little island opposite Nagasaki, but their 
trading privileges were greater ; at three different 
periods of the year they were wont to send laden 
junks from Amoy, Ning-po, and iJhang-hae, and 
exchange Chinese commodities for Japanese. 
Such was the state of matters until a short tinio 
previous to the llusso-Turkish war; When iho 
IJnitcd States, taking advantage of an insult 
offered to American ships, induced or com]iclled 
the Japanese government to permit intercourse 
between the two countries, to be conducted at 
certain ports under certain regulations. Some 
time afterward.*, similar privileges wore accorded 
to Russia and England. The convention with 
England, signed at Nagasaki on the 9th of October 
1855, provided for very little more than this—that 
British ships might resort to the three ports of 
Nagasaki, Simoda, and Ilakodadi, for the puriioso 
of effecting repairs, and obtaining fresh water, 
provisions, and such supplies as they might abso¬ 
lutely need. It was a denial of sucli aid to 
distressed ships that had led the United (States to 
threaten the Japanese. France, not to be left 
behind by other nations, sent an expedition to 
obtain shipping privileges similar to those conceded 
to America, England, and Russia. On the 25111 of 
May 1850, M. de Montravel presented himself 
before the governor of Nagasaki, accompanied by 
rather an imposing airay of officers; he had no 
difficulty in procuring the desired concession. On 
the 11th of December in the same year, two British 
merchant-ships, about to enter the harbour at 
Nagasaki, to purchase certain supplies, were refused 
admission ; whereupon the two captains sailed up 
close to the town, landed, and marched with a 
strong escort to the residence of the governor. He 
declined to receive them, but undertook that any 
letter from them should bo conveyed to the 
emperor at Jedo or Yedo, the capital of Japan. 
This letter obtained the desired result; an imperial 
edict being issued on January 26, 1857, that 
ships from any of the four nations might enter 
Nagasaki as well as the other two ports—provided 
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that uono of the crows attempted to penetrate into 
tlio interior. This letter was, in fact, nothing 
more than the carrying out of an agreement, 
which the governor of Nagasaki liad on a former 
occasion evaded. On the 17th of June 1857, Mr 
Town.shcnd Harris, acting under the United States 
consul at llong-kong, signed a treaty at Simoda 
with two Japanese commissioners. This treaty 
was a great advance, in commercial liberality, on 
anything previously known m that region. 

Thus matters remained until the autumn of 
1S.5H; when, expeditions to China having been 
sent from England, Prance, Russia, and America, 
advantage was taken of the proximity of Japan to 
obtain by and for the first three countries the 
.same trading privileges as had been granted to 
America. It was, throughout, a very singular race 
between four great nations, in which America 
obtained the first start. The Japanese had, 
(luring tlirce or four years, seen much more of 
Eurojieans and Americans than at any former 
period, and had begun to .acquire enlarged notions 
of international commerce; moreover, they had 
lately lieard of the powerful ai'inaracnts on the 
Canton and Pci-ho rivers, and of the treaties which 
Ihose arrnameuts had enforced; from whence 
tbe Earl of Elgin inferred that ho might prob¬ 
ably meet with success in an attempt to obtain 
an inijirovod treaty of commerce. On the 3d of 
.\ugust he entered the port of Nagasaki, with the 
J’uj-i'uifx, Rctrlkum:, and Lee —taking with him a 
I sfeani-yacht as a present from Queen Vietoria to 
the Emperor of Japan. On the following day ho 
was joined by Sir Michael Seymour, with the 
('akitila and Injh'Xihle. It being deemed best that 
tbe yacht should be presented at Jedo if jiossiblo, 
the expedition set forth again, and proceeded to 
■Simoda. Here it w'as ascertained that Mr Towns- 
bend Harris, United States consul, had just 
returned from Jedo with a new and very advan¬ 
tageous treaty of commerce between America and 
Japan ; that Count Pntiatine w'as at that very 
moment negotiating for a similar treaty between 
Russia and Japan; and that Mr Donker Curtins, 
Dutch consul, had been trying in a similar direc¬ 
tion for Holland. The Earl at once saw that 
no time was to be lost, or ho would be distanced 
by the other diplomatists. Procuring the aid of a 
Dutch iuterpretor, through the courtesy of Mr 
Harris, his lordship proceeded from Simoda 
towards Jedo on the 12th. Disregarding the rt^s 
laid down by the Japanese government concern¬ 
ing the aiichoring-places of ships, the squadron, 
led by Captain Sliorard Osborne, boldly pushed 
on to the vicinity of the city—to the utter 
astonishment of the natives, official and non- 
official. Boats approached, containing Japanese 
olBcci-s, who earnestly begged the British repre¬ 
sentative not to ai>proach the great city, which had 
never yet been visited by a foreign ship j but as ho 
was deaf to their entreaties, they prepared to give 
him a courteous reception on shore. Although 
the' city was strongly protected by forts, there 


was no indication of a hostile repulsion of the 
strangers. During eight days did Elgin reside 
within the groat city of Jedo, treated with every 
attention—possibly because there were British 
ships-of-war and a gun-boat just at h^d. All the 
naval officers had opportunity of t*vcrsing the 
city during this inteml, and met with signs of 
civilisation such as induced them to write home 
very glowing descriptions. The carl at first mot 
with difficulties, arising from the circumstance 
that a conservative had just sui)p!anted a liberal 
ministry (to use English terms) at Jedo, strength¬ 
ening the prejudice against foreigners. Indeed, 
this change of ministry had arisen two or three 
days before, in conseciucncc of the signing of 
the liberal treaty with America. Elgin, however, 
triumjihed over this and all other difficulties ; ho 
arrived at Shang-hae again on the 3d of Sep¬ 
tember, bringing with him a treaty of commerce 
between England and Jaj)an, signed at Jedo on the 
2eth of August. 

The treaty thus obtained was written in Dutch 
as the original, with English and Japanese transla¬ 
tions. The chief clauses comprised the following 
provisions: England may ap] loint an ambassador to 
Jedo, and Japan an ambassador to London—The 
ambassadors to be free to travel in the res])cctivo 
empires—Each power may a))point consuls at the 
ports of the otlicr—TTic ports of Hakodadi, Nana- 
gawa, Nagasaki, Nee-c-gata, Hiogo, Jedo, and 
Osaca, to be opened to British traders at various 
times by the year 18G3—British traders may lea.so 
ground and build dwellings and warehon.ses at 
those ports—The British may travel to dLstauccs 
within a certain radius of each ])ort—In any 
dispute between British and J.ipauese, the British 
consuls to act as friendly arbiti ators—If arbitration 
fail, British oirondcrs to be tried by British laws, 
and Japanese by those of Japan—British residents 
may employ Japanese as servants or workmen— 
British may freely exercise their religion—Foreign 
and Japanese coin may bo used indifferently for 
commercial purposes—Supplies fof British vessels 
may bo stored at certain ]iorts free of duty— 
Japanese authorities to render aid to stranded 
British vessels—British captains may employ 
Japanese pilots—floods may be imported at an 
uA mhrem duty, without any transit or other dues, 
and may bo re-exported duty free—British ami 
Japanese to aid each other in preventing smugg¬ 
ling—Money, apparel, and household furniture of 
British subjects residing in Japan to be imported 
duty free—Munitions of war to be prohibited—All 
other articles to pay an aA mtorem import-dufy, 
varying from 5 to 35 per cent., according to a tarifl 
to bo specially prepared—Any fradiiig ]>rivileges, 
granted hereafter to any other nation,-to be granted 
equally to England. 

This very important treaty—even more 
in its provisions than that concluded with China 
—was to bo ratified by the two courts, and 
the ratifications exchanged, within one year 
from the signature. 
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§3. ENGLISH PROSPECTS IN THE EAST. 


■When, by the month of October 1B58, it was 
known that the object of the Persian expedition 
had been fulfilled by the complete withdrawal 
of the Persians from Herat; that the purpose 
of the Chinese expedition had been oven more 
than fulfilled, supposing the advantageous treaty 
made by the JSarl of Eigin to be faithfully 
observed; and that a remarkable commercial 
treaty had been signed with Japan—the English 
nation felt, not unjustly, that their x>i'ospects 
of advancement in the east were greatly height¬ 
ened. All depended, however, or would depend, 
on the result of the struggle in India; if that 
ended satisfactorily, the power of England in Asia 
' would bo greater than ever. That the Indian 
struggle would have a favourable termination, 
few doubted. There was much to be done ; but 
as the whole empire cheerfully supported the 
government in the preparations for doing it, and 


as those preparations had been widely spread and 
dcei>ly considered, success W'as very confidently 
looked forward to. 

The arrangements for the final discomfiture (if 
not extinction) of the mutineers, and for bringing 
back a misguided peasantry to habits of order and 
of industry, will be noticed presently; but it may 
b? desirable first to glance at two important sub¬ 
jects which much occupied the attention of 
thoughtful men—namely, the probable causes of 
the Kcvolt; and, consequent on those causes, tlic 
general character of the reforms proper to be 
introduced into the government of India, as an 
accompaniment to the change from the Company’s 
regime to that of the Queen. 

The complexity of Indian affairs was very 
remarkable; and in no instance more so than with 
reference to the first of the above two subjects of 
speculation. Down to the closing scene, men could 
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deposed their king, we had greatly lessened the 
privileges and emoluments of the soldiery who 
had heretofore served him; and lastly, the Hindoo 
sepoys wore turned against us, because they 
believed the rumour that the British government 
intended t(^ degrade their caste and religion by 
the medium of greased cartridges. Mr Ludlow 
treated the cartridge grievance as the spark that 
had directly kindled the flame; hut ho believed 
there were snflicient inflammable materials for 
the outbreak even if this particular panic had 
not arisen. 

Mr Mead,* who, in connection with the press of 
India, had been one of the fiercest a&sailants of the 
Company in general, and of Viscount Canning in 
particular, insisted that the mutiny was a natural 
result of a system of government wrong in almost 
cveiy particular—cruel to the natives, insulting to 
Europeans not connected with the Company, and 
blind even in its selfishness. More especially, 
however, ho referred it to ‘the want of discipline 
in the Bengal army ; the general contempt enter¬ 
tained by the sepoys for authority; the absence 
of all power on the part of commanding officers 
to reward or punish ; the greased cartridges; 
and the annexation of Oude.’ The ‘ marvellous 
imbecility’ of the Calcutta government—a sort 
of language very customary with this writer—ho 
referred to, not as a cause of tho mutiny, but 
as a circumstance or condition which permitted 
the easy st>read of disaffection. 

Mr Raikcs,t who, as judge of the Sudder Court 
at Agra, had an intimate knowledge of the North¬ 
west Provincc.s, contended that, so far as concerned 
those provinces, there was one ciiuso of the 
troubles, and one only—tho mutiny of tho sepoys. 
It was a revolt growing out of a military mutiny, 
not a mutiny growing out of a national discontent. 
Ever since tho disasters at Cabool taught the 
natives that an English army might be annihilated, 
Mr Raikes had noticctl a change in the demeanour 
of tho Bengal sepoys. Ho believed that they 
indulged in dreams of ambition; and that they 
made use of tho cartridge grievance merely as a 
pretext, in the beginning of 18G7. Tho outbreak 
iiaving once commenced, Mr Raikes traced all tho 
rest as consequences, not as causes.—The villagers 
in m.aiiy districts wavered, because they thought 
the power of England was really declining; tho 
GoojHVfi, Mewatties, and other prcd.atory tribes 
rose into activity, because the bonds of regular 
government were loosened; the Mussulman fanatics 
rose, bcc.auso they deemed a revival of Moslem 
power just possible; but Mr Raikes denied that 
there was anything like general disaffection or 
national insurrection in tho provinces with which 
he was best acquainted. 

‘Indophilus’t—the nnm do plume of a distin- 
. guished civilian, who had first served the Company 
in India, and then the imperial government in 


England—discountenanced tho idea of any general 
conspiracy. He believed that the immediate 
exciting cause of the mutiny was tho greased cai-t- 
ridges ; but that tho predisposing causes were two 
—the dangerous constitution of tho Bengal sepoy 
army, and the Brahmin dread of reforms. On 
tho latter point ho said: ‘In tho progi-ess of reform, 
we arc all accomplices. From the abolition of 
suttee, to the exemption of native Christian con¬ 
verts from the forfeiture of their rights of inherit¬ 
ance; from tho formation of the first metalled 
road, to covering India with a network of railways 
and electric telegraphs—^there is not a single good 
measure which has not contributed something to 
impress tho military priests with tho conviction 
that, if they were to make a stand, they must do 
so soon, else tho opportunity would pass away for 
ever.’ 

The Rev. Dr Duff,* director of the Free Church 
Scotch Missions in India, differed, on the one hand, 
.from‘those who treated the outbreak merely as a 
military revolt, and, on tho other, fi’orn those who 
regarded it as a groat national rebellion. 11 was, 
he thought, something between tho two—a poli tical : 
conspiracy. He traced it much more directly to ■ 
the Mohammedan leaders than to the Hindoos. \ 
He believed in a long-existing consjiir.aoy among | 
tho.so leaders, to renew, if possible, the splendour 1 
of the ancient Mogul times by the utter expulsion 
of the Christian English ; the Brahmins and Raj- i 
poots of the Bengal army were gradually drawn i 
into tho plot, by wily appeals to their discontent 
on various subjects connected with casle and j 
religion; while tho c.artridgo grievance was i 
used simply as a pretext when the conspiracy | 
was nearly ripe. Tho millions of India, he con¬ 
tended, had no strong bi.as one way or the other; j 
there was no such nationality or patriotic foelin;? | 
among them as to lead them to make common ! 
cause with the conspirators; but on the othci’ I 
hand they displayed very little general symi)athy j 
or loy.alty towards their English masters. Viewing | 
the subject as a missionary. Dr Duff strongly : 
expressed his belief that wc neither did obtain, : 
nor had a right to obtain, tho aid of tho n.itivcs, | 
seeing that wc had done so little as a nation to 
Christianise them. 

Without extending tho list of authorities referred 
to, it will bo seen that ncarl/ all these writers ; 
regarded the ‘ c,artridge grievance ’ as merely the 
spark which kindled inflammable materials, and 
tho state of the Bengal army as one of tho predis¬ 
posing causes of tho mutiny; but they differed 
greatly on the questions whether tho revolt was ^ 
rather Mohammedan or Hindoo, and whether 
it was a national rebellion or only a military i 

mutiny. It is probable that the affirmative opinions | 

were sounder than tho negative—in other words, ; 
that every one of tho causes assigned had really ! 
something to do with this momentous outbreak. j 

We now pass to tho second of tho two subjects : 


» The Sepal/ BemH: its Onmm mi iU Camei/umea. 
+ Notes on the Mevolt in the Narthmeit Provinces. 
j Letters qf Xnit^hUus to the * THmesX 


• The Indian lUbeilion ; its Causes and Sesiits. 
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indicated above—the views of distinguished men, 
founded in part on past calamities, on the reforms 
nccessaiy in Indian government. And here it 
will suffice to indicate the chief items of proposed 
reforms, leaving the reader to form liis own opinions 
thereon. During the progress of the Revolt, and 
in reference to the ftituro of British India, a most 
valuable and intero.sting correspondence came to 
light—valuable on account of the eminence of the 
persons engagctl in it. These persons were Sir 
John Lawrence and Colonel Herbert Edwardes— 
the one chief-commissioner of the Punjaub, the 
(jtlicr commissioner of the Peshawmr division of 
(hat province. Both had the welfare of India 
deeply at heart; and yet they differeil widely in 
opinion concerning the means whereby that wel¬ 
fare could be best secured—especially in relation 
to religious matters. Early in the year 1858, 
(!olonel Edwardes jmbli.shcd a Memorandum <m 
the. FAimmullem of all unchristian Principles from 
the, Cloncriment of British India. About the same 
time Mr MacLeod, financial commissioner, pub¬ 
lished a letter on the same subject; as did also, 
some time afterwards, Mr Arnold, director-general 
of public instraction in the Punjaub. Sir John 
Tiawrence, on the 21st of April, addressed a dis¬ 
patch to Viscount Canning, explanatory of his 
views on the mailers treated by these three 
gentlemen, e.spccially by Colonel Edwardes. The 
colonel had placed under ton distinct headings the 
‘unchristian elements’ (as he termed them) in the 
Indian government; and it will suffice for the 
]>rescnt purpose to give here brief abstracts of the 
statements and the rejoinders—by which, at any 
rate, the .subject is rendered intelligible to those 
who choose to study it : 

1. Bcclmion of the ISihlc and of Christian Teaching 
fromtha ClorernmentSchoolsand Colkf/e.s .—Edwardes 
insisted that the Bible ought to be introduced in 
all gov ernment schools, and its study made a part 
of the regular instruction. Lawrence was favour¬ 
able to Bible diffusion, but pointed out certain 
necessary limits, lie would not teach native 
religions in government schools ; ho would teach 
Christianity only (in addition to secular instruc¬ 
tion), but would not make it compulsory on native 
children to attend that portion of the daily routine, 
lie would wish to see the Bible in every village- 
school throughout the empire—with these two pro¬ 
visoes : that there were persons able to teach it, 
and imjiils willing to hear it. AVho the teachers 
should be—whether clergymen, mis.sionarics, lay 
Biblc-readcrs, or Christianised natives—is a prob¬ 
lem that can only very gradually receive its solu¬ 
tion. Lawrence insisted that there must bo no 
compulsion in the matter of studying Christianity; 
it must bo an invitation to the nativc.s, not a com¬ 
mand. The four authorities named in tho last 
paragraph all differed in opinion on this Bible 
question. Colonel Edwardes advocated a deter¬ 
mined and compulsory teaching of tho Bible. Mr 
MacLeod joined him to a considerable extent, but 
not wholly. Mr Arnold strongly resisted tho pro¬ 


ject of teaching the Bible at all—on the grounds 
that it would infringe the principle of religious 
neutrality; that it would not be fair to the natives 
unless native religions were taught also; that it 
would seem to them a proselyting and even a per¬ 
secuting measure; that it might be politically 
dangerous ; and that wo should involve ourselves 
in the sea of theological controversy, owing to the 
diversities of religious sects among Christians. Sir 
John Lawrence, as wo have seen, adopted a 
medium between these extremes. 

2. Endowment of Idolatry and Mohammedanism 
hy the Govcrmnent.~hi British India, many small 
items of revenue are paid by the government for the 
support of temples, priests, idols, and ceremonies 
pertaining to the Hindoo and Mohammedan reli¬ 
gions. Edwardra urged that those jiaymcnts should 
cease, as a di.sgrace to a Chri.stian government, 
Lawrence pointed out that this withdrawal could 
not be effected without a gross breach of faith. The 
revenues in question belonged to those religious 
bodies before England ‘ annexed ’ the states, and 
were recognised as such at the time of tho annexa¬ 
tion. They are a property, a claim on tho land, like 
tithes in England, or like conventual lands in 
Roman Catholic countries. They are not, and never 
li.ave been, regarded as religious offerings or gifte 
We seized the lands; but if we were to withliohi the 
revenues derived from those lands, on the ground 
that tho religious services arc heathen, it would 
bo a virtual persecution of hoathcni.sm, and, as 
such, repugnant to the mild principles of Chris¬ 
tianity. Lawrence believed that the iiaymciits 
might so be m.adc as not to appear to encourage 
idolatry; but ho would not listen to any such 
breach of faith as withholding them altogotlicr. 

3. Recognition of Caste .—Colonel Edw.ardes, in 
common with many other jiersons, believed that 
tho British government had pandered too much to 
tho prejudices of caste, and that this system ought 
to be changed. Lawrence pointed out that it was 
mainly in the Bengal army that this prevailed, and 
that the custom arose out of Very; natural circum¬ 
stances. Brahmins and Rajpoots were preferred for 
military service, because they were generally finer 
men than those of lower castes, because they wore 
(apparently) superior in moral qualifications, and 
because they were descended from the old soldiers 
who had fought under Clive and -our early generals. 
Our officera became so accustomed to them, that 
at length they would enlist no others. Being more 
easily obtained from Oude than from any other 
province, it came to pass that tho Bengal army 
gradually assumed tho character of a vast aggreptc 
of brotherhoods and cousinhoods—consisting chiefly 
of men belonging to the same castes, .speaking the 
same dialects, coming from the same districts, 
and influenced by the same associations. It was 
the gradual growth of a custom, which the Revolt 
suddenly put an end to. Lawrence denied that 
tho government had shewn any groat encourage¬ 
ment to caste j.rejndiccs, except m the Bengal 
army He believed that an equal error would be 
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it cruel if compelled to work on Sunday, Good 
Friday, or Christmas-day ; auil so would the 
llindoo and Mussulman of India, if compelled 
to work on l^eir days of religious festival. 
Lawrence thought' that the number might 
advantageously be lcs.sened, by restricting the list 
to such as w'cre especial religious days in the 
native faiths; but beyond this he would not 
curtail the privilege of holiday (holy day). lie 
adverted to the fact that the Christian Sunday 
is made obvious to the natives by the suspension 
of all public works. 

6. Adminietration by the British of Hindoo and 
Mohammedan Laws .—Edwardcs deemed it objec¬ 
tionable that England should to so great an extent 
suflbr native laws to be administered in India. 
Lawrence replied that it is the policy of con¬ 
querors to interfere as little as possible in those 
native laws which operate only between man and 
‘man, and do not affect imperial policy. He 
drew attention to the fact that Indian legislation 
had already made two important steps, by legalis¬ 
ing the re-marriage of Hindoo widows, and by 


removing all possible civil disabilities or legal di.s- 
advantages from Christian converts ; and ho looked 
forward to the time when it might perhaps be 
practicable to abolish polygamy, and the making 
of contracts of betrothal by parents on behalf of 
infant children; but he strenuously insisted on 
(he importance of not changing any such laws 
until the government can carry the good-will of 
the natives with them. 

6. Ptiblkily of Hindoo and Mohammedan Pro¬ 
cessions .—It was urged by Edwardes that religious 
processions ought not to be allowed in the public 
streets, under protection of the police. Lawrence 
joined in this opinion—not, however, on religious 
grounds, but because the processions led to quarrel¬ 
ling and fighting between rival communions, and 
because (he Hindoo idols and pictures are often 
of a character -quite unfitted for exhibition in 
public thoroughfares. 

7. Display of Prostitution in the Streets .—This 
aspect of social immorality is far more glaring in 
many parts of India than in European cities, bad 
as the latter may bo. Edwardes recommended, 


committed by discouraging the higher and encour- and humble the higher castes; Lawronfe would 
aging the lower castes. 'What is wanted is, a due employ all, without especially encouraging any. 

admixture of all, from the haughty Brahmin and 4. Observance of Native Holidays in State Depart- 
Eajpoot castes, down to the humble Trading and mewte.—Native servants of the government were 
Sweeper castes. Whether all should be combined usually allowed to absent themselves on days of 
in ono regiment, or different regiments be formed of festival or religious ceremony. Edwardes proposed 
different castes, would depend much on the jiart of to reform this, as being a pandering to heathen 
India under notice. Christianised natives would customs, unworthy of a Christian government, 
probably constitute valuable regiments, as soon as Lawrence contended that such a change would be a 
their number becomes sufficiently great. On all dcparturefromthcgoldenruleof'doinguuto others 
those questions of caste, the two authorities that which wc would they should do unto us.’ A 
dificred chiefly thus—Edwardcs would beat down Christian in a Mohammedan country would think 
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and its vicinity, the Deccan under Hie Nizam, the 
Nagpoor territory, the Madras region, Mysore, the 
South Mahratta country, the south of the Indian 
peninsula—aD were so nearly at peace as to.exMte 
little attention. Of , tbactwo exerted r^<iQna, a 
few details wiU. 

falling more andimoTe ^«r Eil^ po^er. ; \ 

In the Onde r^eh the guidii^ was ^ 
the Bepm, one of the wives of the deposed king. 
She had the same kind of energy and ability ss 
the Ranee of Jhansi, with less of erael ^; and was 
hence deserving of a meed of respect. Camp- 
gossip told that, under disappointment at the 
uniform defeat of the rebel troops whenever and 
wherever they encountered the English, she sent a 
pair of bangles (ankle-omaments) to each of her 
generals or leaders—scofBngly telling him to wear 
those trinkets, and become a woman, unless lie 


almost certain; if tlMj fled, it could only be to 
the jiing^C region on flie Nepanl frontier of 
Oud^ whwe, thMgh might carry on'a 
hi^-and-i^ gaa)«[ 'flimsy months, their 
'ffijlitiiy 'K^tld oensa In 

the hf UvS btdVSffi the 1st and 2d of 
NdS;ipilb«t^; the vete^ Icpspmander-in-chief set 
^m AU^abad a well-selected force, 
crossed the Ganges, and adyanoed into Oade. His 
flnrt work was to issue n pmolamation,* sternly 
threatening all evildoers. A few, days earlier, at 
Lucknow, Mr Montgomery, as chief-oommi^ioner, 
had issued a proclamation for the disarming of 
Onde—requiring all thalookdars to surrender their 
guns, all persons whatever to surrender their arms, 
all leaders to refrain from building and arming 
forts; and threatening with fine and imprison¬ 
ment those who should disobey. It was intended 


could vanquish and drive out the Feringhees. 
This had the effect of impelling some of her 
officers to make attacks on the British; bnt the 
attacks were utterly futile. There were many 
loaders in Oude who fought on their own account; 
a greater number, however, acknowledged a kind 
of puierainty in the Begum. If she did not win 
battles, she at least headed armies, and carried 
on open warfare; whereas the despicable Nena 
Sahib, true to his cowardice from first to last, was 
hiding in jungles, and endeavouring to keep his 
very existence unknown to the English. The 
military operations in Oude during the month of 
October were not extensive in character. Sir 
Colin Cami)bell (Lord Clyde), waiting for the 
cessation of the autumnal rains, was collecting 
several columns, with a view of hemming in the 
rebels on all sides and crushing them. That they 
would ultimately be crushed, everything foretold ; 
for in every encounter, largo or small, they were 
so disgracefully beaten as to shew that the leadere 
commanded a mere predatory rabble rather than a 
brave discijdined soldiery. These encounters were 
mostly in Oude; but partly in Behar and Rohil- 
ennd. In tCe greater number of instances, how¬ 
ever, the rebels ran instead of fighting, oven though 
their number was tenfold that of their opponents. 
The skilled mutinied sepoys from the Bengal army 
wore becoming daily fewer in number, so many 
having been struck down by war and by pri- 
vr.tion; their places were now taken by undisci¬ 
plined ruffians, who, however strong for rapine 
and anarchy, were nearly powerless on the field 
of battle. Thousands of men in this part of 
India, who had become impoverished, almost 
houseless, during a year and a half of anarchy, 
had strong temptation to join the rebel leaders, 
from a hope of booty or plunder, irrespective of 
any national or patriotic motive. Sir Colin, when 
the month of November arrived, entered person¬ 
ally on his plan of operations; which was to bar 
the boundaries of Onde on three sides—the, 
flanges, Rohilcund, and Behar—and compel the 
v.aridiis bodies of rebels either to fight or to flee; 
if they fonght, their virtual annihilation would bo 


and believed that the three proclamations should 
all conduce towards a pacification—the Queen’s 
(presently to be noticed) offering pardon to muti¬ 
neers who yielded; the commandcr-in-chief's, 
threatening destruction to all towns and villages 
which aided rebels; and the comraissioners’s, 
lessening the powers for mischief by depriving (he 
inhabitants generally of arms. With Sir Colin 
advancing towards tho centre of Onde by Pcrlab- 
ghur, troops from Sccta])oor, Hope Grant from 
Salone, and Roweroft from the Gogra at Fy/abad, 
tho Begum and her supporters were gradu'ally so 
hemmed in that they began to avail themselves of 
the terms of the Queen’s proclamation by snrrcnd(o’. 
It was to such a result that the authorities had 
from tho first looked; but never until now had all 
the conditions for it been favourable. Oneofthetint 
to surrender was Rajah Lall Madhoo Singh, a cbii i’ 
tain of great influence and energy, and one whoso 
character had not been stained by deeds of cruelty. 

In tho Arrah or Jugdispore district, in like 
manner, tlic close of tho scene was foreshadowed. 
Ummer Singh and his confederates had long 
baffled Brigadier Douglas; but now that troo|)s 
were converging from all quarters upon the 
jungle-hannt, tho rebels became more and more 
isolated from bands in other districts, tlicir 
position more and more critical, and their final 
discomfiture more certain. Sir H. Havelock, son 
of tho deceased general, and Colonel Turner, 
pressed them more and more with new columns, 
until their hopes were desperate. One oxecllcnt 
expedient was the cutting down of the Jugdispore 

• ‘The Coitimonaer-ln-ohiof prootatma to the people of Omlo 
that, under the order of the Hon. the Govemor-geneniJ, hi* 
comes to enforce tho law. 

‘In order to efl'ect this willwut danger to life and property, 
rc<iistanco muRt cease on the part of tho people. 

‘Tho moat exact discipline will be preserved In tho camps ana 
on the inarch; and when there is no resUtanoe, houses and crops 
will be spared, and no plundering allowed in the towns R'wj 
vUIages. But wherever there is resistance, or even a single siiov 
fired against the troops, the inhabitants must expect to incur t.ie 
fate they have brought on themselves. Tboir bouses wiu W' 
plunder^, and, tiielr villi^rea burnt ,, 

* This proclamation includos all ranks of the people, from tuc 
thalookdara to the poorest ryots. 

‘ The Ctommandcr-Iu-chiof invitM all the well-disposed lo . 
ill their towns and villages, where they will be dure oi i 
proteotion against all violeii<«.* 
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jungle, 23 miles ia length by 4 In breadth; this 
useful work was begun in NoTanber by Messrs 
Burn, wilway coutraotaA ; • • 

In the other regio* of ftdyerted to— 

compriidng th(»e dBsi(l<#bf Bnndelcund, 

<!rc., which are watered b^ flto iMwah, Ihe C^nm- 
bnl, the Nerbudda, and their tribnWes-^the 
leading rebel was Ihnteea Topee, one of the most 
remarkable men brouj^t forwai^ by the Beroit. 
He had most of the qualities ibr a good general— 
except courage. He would flot fight if he could help 
it; but in aToiding the British generals opposed to 
him, he displayed a cunning of plan, a fertility of 
resource, and a celerity of movement, quite note¬ 
worthy. The tnith seems to have been, that he 
lield power over an enormous treasure, in money 
and jewels, which he had obtained by plunder¬ 
ing Scindia's palace at Gwalior; this treasure he 
! farried with him wherever he went; and he 
' shunned any encounters which might endanger it, 

: He looked out for a strong city or fort, where he 
' might settle down as a Mahratta prince, with a 
large store of available ready wealth at hand; but 
; a-i the Biiti.sh did not choose to leave him in 
; <juietiido, ho marched from place to place. Between 
tiic licginuing of Jnnoaud the end of November 
' he tr.avcrscd with his army an enormous area of 
: country, seiHng guns from various towns and forts 
1 oil the evay, but usually escaping before the English 
eouM catch him. Former cliapters have shewn by 
v.'liat strange circumvolutions ho arrived at Julra 
I P.atteen; and a detail of ojierations would shew 
; tiiat his .subsequent movements -wore equally 
! erralio. He went to Seronj, then to Esagurh, then 
i 1 1 ClumdercD, then to Pcsliore, then arrived at the 
! river Betwah, and wavered whether he should go 
i simtliward to the Deccan or northward towards 
•Uiansi. Everywhere ho was either followed or 
lioaded, by columns and detachments under Michel, 
i liayne.Parkes, Smith, and othcrofficers. Whenever 
i tlieycould bringliimtoan encounter, they invariably 
heat him most signally; but when, as generally hap- 
I pened, he c.scaped by forced marches, they tracked 
I him. Ho picked up guns and men as he went; so 
1 that the amount of ins force was never correctly 
: known; it varied from three to fifteen thousand, 
j < >no of the most severe defeats he received was at 
Siiidwah, on the 19th of October, at the hands of 
; General Michel ; another, on tho 26th, near 
[ Jiiilthone, from the same active general. It 
‘ was felt on all sides that this game could not 
; ho indefinitely continued. Tanteea Topee was 
I like a hunted beast of prey, purStted by enemies 
I who would not let him rest. When it had 
i been clearly ascertained by General Roberts, In 
Rajpootana, that tho floot-footed and nnenenm- 
! hored rebel soldiery could escape faster than 
British troops could follow thorn, a new mode of 
strategy was adopted; columns from four difl'ereut 
directions began to march towards a common 
centre, near which centre wore Tanteea and his 
rebels; if one column could not catch him, another 
could ■head him and drive him hack. Thus it was 


Oil • 

considered a military certainty that he must be run 
down at last. And if he fell, the great work of 
pacification in that part of India wonld be pretty 
well effected; for there was no rebel force of any 
aocoont except that commanded by Tanteea Topee. 
After his defeat at Multhone, Tanteea was in great 
ppril; Michel literally cut his army in two; and 
if he had pursued the larger instead of the smaller 
•■of these two seehons, he might possibly have cap¬ 
tured Tanteea himself. On the last day in October, 
the rebel leader crossed the Ncrbndda river, there¬ 
by turning his hick on the regions occupied by tho 
columns of Roberts,’ Napier, Michel, Smith, and 
Whitlock. During November, he made some 
extraordinary marches in llie country immedi¬ 
ately southward of the Nerbudda—being heard of 
successively at Baitool, the Sindwara hills, and 
other little-known places in tliat region. He was 
no better off than before, however, for forces were 
immediately sent against liim from Ahmednuggur, 
Kamptee, and other placc.s; he had lost nearly all 
his guns and stores, his rebel followers, ihough 
laden with wealth, were footsore and desponding; 
and, for tho first time, his companions began to 
look out for favourable terms of surrendev. The 
Queen’s proclamation was eminently calculated 1o 
withdraw his misguided followers from him; and 
the Nawab of Banda, the most intluenfial among 
them, was the first to give himself up to General 
Michel. 

Not only was a large measure of forgiveness 
held out to thOso -M'lio would return to their 
allegiance; hut tho British troops in India were 
becoming so formidably numerous as to render still 
more certain than ever the eventual triumph of 
order and good government. Tho Queen’.s troops 
in India at the beginning of Novom’oer, those 
on the passage from England, and those told off 
for further shipment, amounted altogether to little 
short of one hundred thousand men. It affords a 
striking instance of triumph over difficulties, that 
between November 1857 and November 1858 the 
Peuinsnlar and Oriental Bteam-navigatiou Com¬ 
pany conveyed no less than 8190 officers and 
soldiers to India by tho overland route—in spite 
of the forebodings that that route would be 
unsuitable for Whole regiments of soldiers; tho 
burning Egyptian desert and the roef-bound Rod 
Sea were traversed almost without disaster, under 
tho watchful care of this company. 

The 1st of November 1858 was a great day in 
India. On this day the transference of governing 
power from the Bast India Company to Queen 
Viotoria was made known throughout the length 
and breadth of ttf0 empire. A royal proclamation* 
was Issued, Which many reg-ardcil as the Magna 
Charta of Iiatite liberty in India. At CalcuHa, 
Bombay, Madras, Lahore, Kni’achcc, Delbi, Agra, 
Allahabad, Nagpoor, Mysore, Rangoon, and other 
groat cities, this proclaTnation was read with every 
accompaniment of ceremonial splendour that could 

• See Appento. 
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give dignity to the occasion in the eyes of the 
natives; and at every British station, lai-go or 
small, it was read amid such military honours as 
each place afforded. It was translated into most 
of the lauguf^es, and many of the dialects of 
India. It was printed in tens of thousands, and 
distributed wherever natives were wont most 
to congregate—in order that all might know 
that Queen Victoria was now virtually Empress 
of India; that the governor-general was now 
her viceroy; that the native princes might rely on 
the observance by her of all treaties made with 
them by the Company; that she desired no 
encroachment on, or annc.'cation of, the territories 
of those princes ; that she woubl not interfere with 
the religion of the native.^, or countenance any 
favouritism in matters of faith; that creed or caste 
should not be a bar to employment in her sci'vice; 
that the ancient legal tenures .md forms of India 
should, as far as possible, be adhered to ; and that 
all mutineers and rebels, excc[)t those whose hands 
Avcrc hlood-staincd by actual murder, should 
receive a full and gi'acious pardon on abandoning 
their acts of insurgency. "When these words were 
uttered aloud at Bombay (and the ceremony was 
more or less similar at the other cities named) 
tlie spectacle was such as tho natives of India 
had never before scon. The governor and all tho 
chief civilians; the militai-y officers and tlie troop.s; 
the cleigy of all the various Christian denomina¬ 
tions ; tho merchants, ship-owners, and traders ; 
tlie Mohammedans, Hindoos, Mahrattas, Parsecs— 
all were represented among the throng around tho 
spot from whence the proclamation was read, first 
in English, and then in Mahratta. And then the 
shouting, the music of military bands, the firing of 
guns, the waving of flags, the illuminations at 
night, the fireworks in tlic public squares, the hlue- 
ligiits .and manning of the ships, the banquets iii 


the chief mansions—all rendei-ei this a day to bo 
borne fn remembrance. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeblioy, 
•the Parsee baronet, vied with tho Christians 
in the munifloenco rf rejoicing; and indeed, so 
little did religious diilbrences roar the harmony 
of th^ scene, that Catholic chajiels, Mohammedan 
mosques, Hindoo pagodas, and Parsoo temples 
were alike lighted up at night. It may not be 
that evciy one was enabled to assign good reasons 
for his rejoicing ; but there was certainly a pretty 
general concurrence of opinion that tho declared 
sovereignty of Queen Victoriii, as a substitute for 
the cvcr-iucoraprchensiblo ‘raj’of tho East India 
Companj’, was a presage of good for British India.. 
At Calcutta, the jiroclamation had the singular good- 
fortune of winning tho approval of a community 
always very diUlcult to please. The Europeans 
consented to lay aside all minor considerations, in 
order to do honour to tlio great principles involvoil 
in the proclamation. The natives, too, took their 
share in the rejoicing. A public meeting was held 
early in the month, at wliich an influential Hindoo, 
Baboo llamgopnl Gho.se, made an anim.ated speech. 
He said, among other things : ‘ If I had power and 
influence, I would proelaiui tlirough the lenglli and 
breadth of this laud—from the Himalayas to Cajic 
Comorin, from tho Bralimaputra to the Bay of 
Cambay—^that never were tlie natives more griev¬ 
ously mistaken than they have been in adopting 
tho notion foisted on them by designing and 
ambitious men—that tlieir religion was at stake; 
for tliat notion I boliovc to have been at the root 
of the late rebellion.’ Some of the more intelli¬ 
gent natives rightly understood tho nature of tlic 
groat change made in tlie government of India; 
hut among the ignorant, it remained a mystery- 
rendered, however, very palatable by the open 
avowal of a Queen regnant, and of a luoclamation 
breathing sentiments of justice and kindness. 
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along the shore, announcing to the Cantonese what 
calamity was in store for their city if Yeh did not 
yield before midnight on the. 27th. The viceroy 
remained as immovable as ever, and so the terrible 
work began. 

At daylight on the morning of the 28th of 
December the guns opened fire. Their number 
was enormous—^some in war-steamers, some in 
gun-boats, some on Honan Island, some in the 
captured forts. The general orders were to fire at 
various parts of the city-wall, and over the city to 
the northern forts, but to work as little mischief as 
possible to the inhabited streets. Meanwhile the 
troops, marinc.s, and naval brigade gradually 
effected a landing at about a mile from the eastern 
extremity of the city; they landed guns and vast 
quantities of stores and ammunition, and then pro¬ 
ceeded by regular siege-operations to capture all 
the forts on the northern side of the city—^the bom¬ 
bardment of the southern and westera wall still 
continuing. These fearful operations continued 
throughout the last four days of the year, during 
which an immense number of fragile wooden 
buildings were burned—not purposely, but of 
necessity. The Chinese soldiers did not shew 
in any vast numbers, nor did they display much 
heroism ; the assailants conquered one fort after 
another, until they held the whole of the eastern 
and northern margin of the city—having free com¬ 
munication with their ships by a lino of route to 
their unmole.sted landing-place. Great as was the 
amount of burning of wooden tenements, the loss 
of life was very small; the allied killed and 
wounded were less than 150, and the Chinese loss 
was believed to be not more than double that 
number—so careful had the soldiers and sailors 
been to avoid bringing slaughter into a place 
containing a million of human beings. 

Rarely has a city been held under a more 
singular tenure than Canton was held by the 
English and French on New-year’s Day 1858. 
They were masters of all the defences, and natu¬ 
rally inferred that the city would formally yield. 
Nothing of the kind, however, took place. The 
Cantonese resumed trade in their streets and shops, 
but Yeh and his officers kept wholly out of sight. 
The ordinary usages of war were ignored by 
this singular people. Elgin, Gros, Straubenzee, 
Seymour, Genouilly—all came to the captured 
forts on the northern heights, and all w'ere per- 
plej^ed how to deal with these impassible Can¬ 
tonese. On the 2d of January and two following 
days the captors lived in much discomfort on the 
heights; but on the 5th a very decided advance 
was made. Mr Parkos, and a few other English¬ 
men who were familiar with the Chinese language, 
had been busily engaged collecting information 
concerning the hiding-places of the dignitaries 
within the city; and, acting on the information 
thus obtained, Straubenzee sent several strongly 
armed parties into different districts of the city. 
The results were very important. The explorers 
captured Commissioner Yeh, the lieutenant- 


governor Poh-kwei, the Tatar general of the 
Chinese forces in and near Canton, fifty-two 
boxes of dollars in the treasury, and sixty-eight 
packages of silver ingots. 

Prom file 5th of January to the 10th of 
February the city was placed under very ano¬ 
malous government. In the first place, Yeh was 
sent as a sort of ]>risoner to Calcutta. In the next 
place. Yell’s palace became the head-quarters of 
the allied authorities; while other largo buildings 
were appropriated as barracks. The Earl of Elgin 
decided that the Tatar general and the lieutenant- 
governor of Canton should be liberated. The 
general, Tseang-kcun, was obliged to disarm and 
disband his troops, as a condition of his liberation. 
Elgin thought it prudent that Peh-kwei should be 
formally made governor of the city, to save it from 
pillage. On the 9th the installation of this 
functionary took place, in the presence of Elgin, 
Gros, Rowring, Parkc.s, Straubenzee, Seymour, 
Genouilly, and other officials. Colonel Ilollowity, 
Captain Martineau, and Mr Parkes were appointed 
commissioners, or a council of three, to assist Peh- 
kwei in his municipal duties. The city now 
became safely traversable by the English and, 
French without much danger; the Chinese soldiers 
were disbanded; and the citizens were willing 
enough to go on with such trade as was left to 
them. The council of three insisted on organising 
an efficient street-police; on expediting the admiii- 
istr.ation of justice; on visiting all the prisons; 
and oil liberating such wretched captives as 
apfieared to have been unjustly incarcerated. 
Although Peh-kwei protested loudly against this 
interference with his supreme authority, he -was 
obliged to submit. This period was a saturnalia 
for pirates; the regular government being sub¬ 
verted, thousands of lawless men on the river 
carried on with impunity that system of piracy 
and plunder which the numerous creeks around 
Canton rendered so practicable. When this be¬ 
came fully know'n to the authorities now in the 
ascendant. Sir Michael Seymour .’put in force a 
severe measure of attack arid reprisal against 
them. 

How far the objects of the war had been attained, 
remained still a problem. Canton, it is true, was 
seized; but the imjierial court at Pekin w^as 
invisible and inaccessible, and much evidently 
remained yet to be done. On the 10th of February 
the blockade was raised. The Canton river was 
speedily sw.arming with trading junks; the Ilonan 
warehouses were reopened and refilled; Rritish 
merchants resumed their dealings with Chiucse 
merchants ; and within a few days many million 
pounds of tea were on their way to England. 
Shortly after the removal of the blockade, the Earl 
of Elgin and Baron Gros opened communications^ 
with Count Putiatine and Jfr Reed; they proposed, 
in the names of England and France, that Russia 
and the United States should take part in the 
demands still necessary to bo made upon the 
Emperor of China. These overtures were promptly 
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mot; Lut it must in justice be stated that, in 
the subsequent operations and negotiations for 
obtaining treaties, the Russian and American 
idoiiiputcutiaries adopted a more secret and selfish 
jiolicy than comport^ with the liberal offer made 
on the part of England and France. Elgin and 
Oros determined that Canton should remain in 
their power until full and satisfactory treaties liad 
been obtained from the emperor. It affords a 
curious illustration of the indomitable porscverauce 
of the English newspaper press, that the Times 
correspondent, Mr Wingrove Cooke, after seeing 
all the fighting in the Canton waters, and incurring 
.as much hazard as his colleague Mr RusscU had 
incurred in similar duties in the Crimea, contrived 
to obtain a passage in the ship (the ItiflexiUe) 
whicli conveyed Yoh to Calcutta, and to draw forth 
many peculiarities in the character of that redoubt¬ 
able Chinaman—a personage who, through the 
colunms of that newspaper, soon became familiarly 
known in nearly every part of the globe; a man 
whose shipboard life-was thus summed up, ‘he 
cats a groat deal, sleeps a great deal, and washes 
very little.’ 

Early in M.arch, after the forwarding to Pekin 
of official dispatches under such circumstances as 
to render probable their receipt by the emperor, 
Elgin and Gros moved towards the north. This 
conveyance of letters w'as, as is usual in the Celes¬ 
tial Empire, a most complicated affair. Mr Law¬ 
rence Oliphant, the Earl of Elgin’s j)rivate secretary, 
and Viscount do Contiidcs, secretary of legation to 
Baron Gros, w'cut from Canton to Shang-hae, bear¬ 
ing letters from the English and French plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, and also from those of America and Russia. 
After reaching Sh.ang-hae, and being joined by 
the British, French, and American consuls, they 
pushed on in boats up the river, on whose banks 
stands the city of Soo-choo, the capital of that part 
of China. Tlic governor endeavoured by every 
means to avoid an interview; but as the messen¬ 
gers would not be ‘refused, he received them with 
an unwilling cburlesy, and undertook to forward 
their letters to Pekin. The envoys then returned to 
Shang-hae. Certain arrangements were now made 
for the safety of Canton and llong-kong, and vast 
Stores were sent up to Shang-hae, in preparation 
for auy contingencies. The Earl of Elgin and his 
suite, on their way to Shang-hae, sojourned for 
a while at Fub-choo-foo. All the plenipotentiaries 
arrived at Shang-hae during the latter half of the 
month. They received answers from the court of 
Pekin to their several letters. The Chinese autho¬ 
rities endeavoured so to treat the subject as to keep 
the plenipotentiaries as far away from Pekin as 
possible. They alleged that, whether Yeh had or 
had not misused his authority at Canton, he was 
_ now dismissed, and was replaced by a viceroy who 
would be ready to listen to any reasonable repre¬ 
sentations ; they recommended that the English 
and French plenipotentiaries had better return to 
the south, there to resume their superintendence 
of peaceful commerce; that the Russians should 


return to the north, and the Americans remain 
quietly at the trading ports. These replies did not 
purport to come from the emperor, who was too 
lofty a personage to recognise the plenipotentiaries; 
they came through the governor of the Shang-hae 
province, and were worded in the customary style 
of Chinese magniloquence. 

The month of April found the Chinese quarrel 
apparently as far from solution as ever. The 
advice of the imperial authorities, that they should 
keep away from Pekin, and attend to their trading 
affairs, was not likely to bo followed by the pleni¬ 
potentiaries—one of whom, at any rate, had come 
from Europe for a far different jmrpose. Affairs 
did not progress very favourably at Canton. Pirates 
continu^ to infest the river; while an army of 
rebels—equally hostile to the imperialists and to 
tho ‘ barbarians ’—^was marching towards the city 
from the interior. Many of the inhabitaul,s, 
rendered uneasy by the strange confusion in the 
government and ownership of their city, fled from 
Canton. The English merchants found their 
trading arrangements sadly checked by these 
sources of disquietude; and they sighed for the 
return of those times when opium, and lea, and 
silk brought them large profits. Finding, as they 
had all along surmised, that nothing effectual 
could be done except in the immediate vicinity of 
Pekin, the plenipotentiaries took their departure 
from Shang-hae, and steamed northw.ard. Count 
Putiatine, in the America steamer, anchored off’the 
Pci-ho river on the 14th ; a few hours afterwards 
arrived the Furious and the Leven, in the former 
of which was the Earl of Elgin ; Mr Heed, in the 
Mississijypi, made his appearance on tho 10th; 
Baron Gros, in tho Awhkeuse, joined his brother- 
plenipotentiaries on the 23d; and Admirals Sey¬ 
mour and Gcuouilly arrived on tho 24th. Letters 
were now sent off to Pekin, demanding the 
appointment of an official of higli rank to meet the 
rcprcscutativos of the four courts, to confer on the 
matters in dispute; and allowing six days for the 
return of an answer. This decisive step produced 
a more immediate effect than any course yet 
adopted ; the emperor, unless wholly deceived by 
those around him, had now ample means of 
knowing that a formidable armament was at the 
mouth of tho river on whose banks the im])cri;il 
city is situated, and that Russia and America had 
joined England and Franco in this demonstration. 
Before the six days had expired, a messenger 
arrived to announce th<at Tao, or Tan, governor- 
general of the province, had been aj)pointed as 
envoy to meet the plenipotentiaries. Meanwhile, 
tho month of May was a troubled one in Canton. 
Tho new governor Hwang, and the lieutenant- 
governor Peh-kwei, were frequently detected in 
mancDUvres not quite satisfactory to the English 
and French officers left in charge of the city. 
Many of the Cantonese themselves believed that 
llwang liad received secret orders from Pekin to 
retake Canton while the allies were engaged in the 
northern waters. There "were machinations at 
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Pekin, rebel armies in the inner provinces, re|JJess 
Tatars in the Canton province, pirates in the 
river, and unreliable Chinese authorities every¬ 
where ; insomuch that the continuance of quietude 
in the city was very problematical. During the 
month, about 1200 sepoys arrived from Calcutta; 
they had belonged to the 47tli and C5th Bengal 
native infantry, disarmed in India as a matter of 
precaution, but not implicated in actual mutiny; 
the 70tli had preceded them, and had behaved 
steadily in China. 

The Earl of Elgin and Baron Oros experienced 
the customary difficulty in bringing the Chinese to 
anything like a candid agreement or understand¬ 
ing. The new envoy, Tao, was long in making his 
.•ippcarance; and when he did appear, his powers 
of treating were found to be so limited, and his 
a1.tcmj)ts at evasion so many, that the aid of cannon- 
lialls was again found to bo necessary. Steamers 
were quickly sent down to Shang-hae, Hong-koug, 
and Canton, for reinforcements; and on the 20tli 
of May ho.stilo operations began. The banks of 
the Pci-ho being defended by forts, these forts were 
attacked one by one, and captured. The plcnipo- 
lontiarics were by this means enabled to advance 
liighcr up the river, increasing their chance of a 
direct communication with the authorities at Pekin. 
The Chinese had not been idle; for throughout 
the month they had betm seen drilling their troops 
in the forts, and sinking junks to bar the naviga¬ 
tion of the river; but the gun-boats which the 
English and French had now brought up, and the 
boats of the war-ship.s, made light of these obstruc¬ 
tions. The Russian and American ambassadors 
wore ju’cltj' well satisfied with the trading conces- 
.cions offtired to them by the Chinese authorities; 
but the English and French were determined to bo 
satisfied with nothing less than a definite settle- 
nioiit of all the points in disjmtc; and hence the 
attack on the forts, which evidently produced an 
iinuicnsc excitement higher up the river. 

Juno began with a battle, or at least, a skirmish, 
outside Canton—shewing that a peaceful occupa¬ 
tion of that city was not readily to be looked for. 
A military force of ‘braves’ or Chinese soldier's 
having gradually been approaching from the 
north, Oeneral Straubenzee deemed it necessary to 
encounter and crush or disperse them at once. On 
the 2d, accompanied by Mr Parkes, he startcil olF 
to the hills on the north of the city, having with 
him about a thousand men supplied with three 
days’ rations. The braves, who were soon met 
'vith, kept uj) a skirmishing fight all day on the 
Jil, and then retired without much loss. Strau- 
benzeo returned to Canton on the 4th, also without 
much loss in actual fighting; but his soldiers had 
been stricken down in considerable number by the 
terrible heat of the sun. The expedition was 
scarcely to be considered satisfactory; for the 
braves were still hovering among the hills, very 
little disheartened by their defeat As the month 
advanced, the state of affiiirs at Canton became 
Worse and worse. Rockets were frequently fired 


cno' 

at night into the posts held by the allies; the 
suburbs were full of armed ruffians ready for any 
mischief; the streets became unsafe to Europeans 
unless armed or guarded ; occasional attacks were 
made on the police, and even on the sentries; 
headless bodies of Europeans were sometimes found 
in the river; two or three sailors were waylaid, 
cut down, and carried off; and placards were 
posted up about the city, couched in the most 
ferocious language against the ‘foreign devils.’ 
One of those placards (Icsignatod the British consul 
as ‘the red-haired barbarian Parkes.’ 

The state of affairs further north, during this 
month of Juno, was more favourable. The destruc¬ 
tion of the forts on the banks of the Pei-ho bad the 
effect of bringing the Chinese authorities again into 
a disposition for negotiation. The river was carc- 
.fully examined from Ta-koo up to Tien-.sing—a city 
of 300,000 inhabitants, situated on the high road to 
Pekin, at a point where the Great Canal of China 
enters the Pei-ho. The four plenipotentiaries 
steamed up to Tien-sing, where they W’cro allowed 
to remain: seeing that the Chinese government, 
paralysed by the capture of the forts, no longer 
made an attempt to obstruct them. Governor Tao 
was dismissed, for having managed matters badly; 
and two mandarins of high rank, Kwci-liang and 
Hwa-sha-ua, were appointed to negotiate with the 
barbarians. The plenipotentiaries took up their 
abode on shore, in a house provided by the man¬ 
darins ; and a renewed scries of ucgotiaiious com¬ 
menced. Meanwhile, all hostilities were suspendr d; 
the war-junks and the gun-boats remained peace¬ 
fully at anchor, and the trading-junks were allowed 
to j>ass up and down the river. About the middle 
of the month, some of the inhabitants of Tica-sing 
manifested a disposition to molest the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries and their suites; whereupon Sir Michael 
Seymour ordered up a few seamen and marines— 
who, perambuhating the walls and streets of the 
city for a few hours, gave such a check to the 
citizens as to induce a more pckceful demeanour. 
One of the first definite results .of tlic conferences 
which now ensued, was a treaty between China 
and the United States, signed on the 18tli of Juno 
by Mr Reed and the two Chinese mandarins. 
America had from the first sought to obtain the 
best terms for herself, without much consideration 
for the other powers ; and as her demeanour was 
more courteous than threatening, more submissive 
than dignified; as, moreover, her demands were 
not so extensive as those of England—she fouud 
less difficulty in settling the terms of a eommorcial 
treaty, which would open up a door for increased 
American trading with China; and with this Mr 
Reed was well satisfied. Count Putiatine about tlio 
same date signed a treaty as the reproseutativo ot 
Russia. The policy of his court Avas to keep the . 
other great powers as far from Pekin as possible, 
in order that nothing might chock the gradual 
growth of Russian influence on the northoiu 
frontier of the Chinese empii-e. The terms of the 
Russian treaty were far more important than those 
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of tlic' American; they included the cession to 
Russia of a large area of country near the mouth 
of the great river Amoor, and of an amount of 
trading privilcgc.s such as had never before been 
conceded by China to any other country whatever. 

The English and French treaties, especially 
the former, being more comprehensive in their 
character, could not be settled so readily as the 
American. Commissioner Key-ing, who had 


con(jaded the treaty of Nankin with Sir Henry 
I’ottinger in 1842, was sent from Pekin to Tien- 
sing to assist Kwci-liang and Hwa-sha-na in the 
present instance; but the Earl of Elgin, seeing that 
Key-ing was disposed for a course of cunning and 
trickery, refused to treat with him; and the 
negotiations were left to the other two commis¬ 
sioners. All difilculties being gradually removed 
by three weeks of negotiation, treaties were at 
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length signed on the 26th and 27th of June respec¬ 
tively by the Earl of Elgin and Baron Gros, with 
the two Chinese commissioners. The provisions 
were nearly the same for England and for France, 
except an indemnity to be given to the former 
nation for the expenses of the war and for certain 
losses incurred by the merchants. The more 
important clauses of the English treaty may be 
thus thrown into a summary: Confirmation of the 
former Treaty of Nankin—Agreement to appoint 
British ambassador at Pekin, and Chinese ambas¬ 
sador at London—Family and suite of British 
ambassador to have residence and security at Pekin, 
and facilities for travelling, transaction of business, 
and transmission of letters—British ambassador to 
correspond on terms of equality with the Chinese 


minister for foreign affairs—Christianity, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, to be tolerated, and Chris¬ 
tian missionaries protected throughout the Chinese 
Empire—British subjects permitted to trade and 
to travel in the interior—Chin-kiang, on the grc.st 
river Yang-tsze-kiang; Niuchwang, in Manchooria; 
Tang-choo, in the Gulf of Pc-chc-lee ; Tae wan, in 
the island of Formosa; Swatow and Kiung-choo, 
in the island of Hainan, to be declared free ports; 
in addition to Canton, Amoy, Fnh-choo-foo, Ning- 
po, and Shang-hae,the five dready opened; and in 
addition, also, to three other ports on the Yaug- 
tszc-kiang, as soon as they should be freed from 
rebels—An Anglo-Chinese commission to prepare 
a commercial tariff, which is to bo revised every 
ten years—Inland transit dues to be commuted for 
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an ad valorem rate—Official correspondence to bo 
conducted in English as the text or original, with 
a Chinese translation as an accompaniment—The 
Chinese character or symbol denoting ‘barbarian’ 
to bo in future omitted in Cliineae official docu¬ 
ments relating to foreigners—British ships-of-war 
permitted 1o visit any ports in tlie empire, and 
their commanders to be treated on terms of equality 
by the Chinese officials—Both nations to assist in 
suppressing piracy in Chinese walei's—Amount of 
indemnity to be settled by a separate article. 

The Earl of Elgin would not quit Tien-sing mrtil 
ho had clearly ascertained that the emperor under¬ 
stood and acccjitcd the terms of the treaty: this 
done, he returned on the Cth of July to Shang-hac. 

It is impossible to avoid seeing that such a 
treaty, if faithfully carried out, would greatly 
revolutionise the commercial and social institutions 
of Cliina. If British ships-of-war be permitted to 
visit any of the ])ort.s, and trading-ships have free 
entry to nearly a dozen of the number; if the 
great Yang-tsze-kiang be made a channel up which 
British manufactures may penetrate ; if Christian 
missionaries may teach and preach, print and dis¬ 
tribute, without opposition from the government; 
if a British official may reside at the imperial city, 
and the Chinese emperor condescend to appoint an 
ambassador to London; linally, if the vain assump¬ 
tion of superiority bo discontinued in Chinese 
official documents relating to the English—an 
immense advance will have been made towards 
bringing China into the fraternity of nations. The 
great doubt was, whether so vast a change would 
not be too extensive to bo made at once—too 
humiliating, in the Chinese view, for the imperial 
government to adopt in its integrity: especially 
as the British did not offer to assist the emperor 
against the rebels who ravaged his dominions. It 
was not expected that the formalities of ratifica¬ 
tion could all be completed before the summer of 
isr.p. The Hon. Mr Bruce, brother to the Earl of 
Elgin, convoyed the treaty to England. No sooner 
was the tenor of the treaty known, than English 
merchants began to make inquiries and calcula¬ 
tions concerning increased exports, of salt and 
other, commodities, to the China seas. The 
indemnity question was felt to be one which 
could not bo settled without long delay, in treat¬ 
ing with so peculiar a people as the Chinese. 
Commissioners on both sides were to decide how 
much should bo paid by China, for injury inflicted 
on British property at Canton, and for *1110 
expenses of the Britisli expedition; they were also 
to deeide on the revised tariff for imports and 
exports. 

While tho terms of this treaty were being 
settled at Tien-sing, the state of Canton became 
more and more disturbed. Street-murders were 
vciy frequent; bags of gunpowder were exploded 
in the streets, at moments when patrols were 
expected to pass; and missiles were hurled, from 
unseen quarters, into all parts of tho city where 
Europeans resided. Many of the more peaceful 


citizens left Canton, and their houses were at once 
seized by ruffians, who posted up proclamations 
of most ultra-Chinese character. One of these 
proclamations was to tho effect that, ‘We have 
ascertained that there arc only two or three 
thousand English and French dogs ‘^n the city; 
but our numbers are thousands on thousands; and 
if every one of us carry but a sword to kill every 
foreigner that we meet, wc shall soon kill them all. 
If any one trade or su])ply provisions to tho foi'eign 
dogs, wc shall arrest and punish him according to 
the village regulations. All those who arc in 
the employ of the foreign dogs must leave their 
employment in one month ’—and terrible denuncia¬ 
tions were hurled against all those who should 
disobey these behests. General Strauhenzee and 
the other officials were much jjcrplcxed how to 
deal with tliis state of things; they began to fear 
that nothing less than a bombardment of the city 
would drive out the ‘ braves,’ and restore peaceful 
trade; and yet it would be an anomaly to use 
c.acmou and muskets, bclicading and imprisonment, 
against the subjects of an emperor with whom wc 
had just made a treaty of peace. In this exigency. 
Sir John Bowring caused large posting-bills to be 
printed in Chinese—announcing that a treaty of 
peace had been signed between the two countries ; 
that all animosity ought now to cease ; that many 
Chinese, hitherto residing at Hong lcong as servants 
and traders, had been frightened away by threaten¬ 
ing proclamations from some of the authorities on 
tho mainland; that surrejttitious attempts had been 
made to chock the suppl.y of jirovisions to Hong¬ 
kong ; and that many inconveniences h;id thence 
arisen. The placard proceeded to warn all per¬ 
sons and communities against any interference 
with the peaceful resumption of commerce between 
the two nations. An attempt to distribute this 
placard or proclamation was clumsily made, and 
led to disaster. Two British officers, knowing the 
Chinese language, went with a few seamen in the 
gun-boat Starling, to the coiist of tho mainland 
nearly opposite the island of Hwg-kong. Some 
difficulty being experienced in obtaining an inter¬ 
view with the official authorities, the sailors landed 
under a flag of truce, and attempted to post up the 
placards in the water side suburbs of the town of 
Namtow ; they wei'e, however, attacked by Chine.se 
soldiery, and driven back to the gun-boat, with the 
loss of one of their number and the wounding 
of another. 

This untoward failure of course led to fiirtlicr 
fighting. As the attack made by the Cliincsc on 
the sailors was in defiance of a flag of truce. Sir 
John Bowring deemed himself justified in inflicting 
a punishment on the town. He made a requisition 
to General Strauhenzee, who thereupon organised 
a small expeditionary force. He selected 7W men 
—59th foot, artillery, engineers, marines, and naviJ 
brigade—who were coinnianilcd by himself and 
Commodore Keith Stewart. They landed near 
Namtow on the 11th of August, and gave notice to 
tho inhabitants that no injury would be done to 
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ttem if they reaiaincd neutral; the attack being 
intended against the ‘braves’ or Chinese soldiera, 
who had originated the contest. Within a few 
hours a fort was attacked, the Chinese trooi)s 
driven out, the fort destroyed, and two large brass 
guns broughl^away as trophies. The object in view 
was, not to injure the town or the inhabitants, but 
to prove to the authorities that any disregard of a 
flag of truce would subject them to a hostile 
demonstration. 

Throughout these strange operations, in which 
war and peace were so oddly mingled—the one 
prevailing at Namtow, the other at Tien-sing—the 
city of Canton continued in a disturbed state. On 
the 21st of July, the ‘ braves ’ outside the city went 
so far as to plan an attack for the expulsion of 
the English and French altogether from tho place. 
They were speedily beaten off. As before, how¬ 
ever, it was a discomfiture, not a suppression ; for 
the braves settled down in an encampment about 
four miles from Canton, ready for any exigencies. 
During a considerable time after the signing of the 
treaty at Tien-sing, Governor Whang either did not 
know of it, or else disregarded it; but in the 
course of the month of August, evidence gradually 
appeared that he had been officially informed of 
the treaty. He forbade the braves to make any 
further attacks. Many Chinese traders, who had 
been driven in disquietude from Canton, now 
returned ; and Ilong-kong began again to look out 
for Chinese servants and work-pcojde. Governor 
Whang’s proclamation, dated August 17 th, con- 
tiiincd a statement which bore an aspect of con¬ 
siderable probability; ‘ There arc, both within and 
without the city, many villains and thieves who, 
pretending they are braves, take advantage of the 
state of affairs to create disturbances in order to 
plunder and rob, and from whose hands the 
citizens have suffered much. If such rascality be 
not speedily suppressed, how can tho minds of tho 
people be set at case, or tranquillity restored? 
And unless the villains bo apprehended, how can 
the districts be', ])urged ? ’ Wherefore he gave 
orders for the suppression of violence and hostile 
manifestations. 

During the months of September and October 
—with the exception of a stroke of diplomacy at 
Japan, presently to bo adverted to—Lord Elgin 
remained in the China seas, chiefly at Shang-hae, 
waiting for the Chinese commissioners who were 
to settle with him the minor details supplementary 
to the treaty. Former cxj)erience having shewn 
that the Chinese authorities viewed the obligations 
of a treaty somewdiat lightly, it was not deemed 
pradent either to give up Canton, or to withdraw 
tho powerful naval force from the China coast, 
until all tho conditions of the treaty had been put 
in a fair train for fulfilment. Canton gradually J 
fecovered its trade and quietude ; Hong-kong 
gradually got back its Chinese servants and 
artisans; and tho English fleet vigorously put in 
operation that clause of the treaty which related 
to the suppression of piracy. Expeditions were 


fitted out from Hong-kong, which captured and 
destroyed hundreds of ph-atical junks. 

One of the most remarkable episodes in this 
remarkable Chinese war bore relation to Japan— 
an empire consisting of many islands, lying north¬ 
eastward of China. Until a few years ago, the 
Japanese traded only with tho Chinese and the 
Dutch. The Dutch were allowed to establish a 
trading station on the small island of Desima, 
which was connected with tlie larger island of 
Kiusiu or Kioosioo by a bridge. At tho Kinsiu end 
of the bridge was the city of Nagasaki or Nangjisaki, 
with tho inhabitants of which only the Dutch 
were allowed to trade. One ship annually, and 
one only, was permitted to come to Desima from 
Java, bringing sugar, ivory, tin, lead, bar-iron, fine 
chintzes, and a few other commodities, and con¬ 
veying away in exchange copper, camphor, 
lackored-wood ware, porcelain, rice, soy, &c. 
Tho Chinese, like the Dutch, were confined to 
the little island opposite Nagasaki, but their 
trading privileges were greater ; at three different 
periods of the year they were wojit to send laden 
junks from Amoy, Ning-po, and fcShang-hae, and 
exchange Chinese commodities for Japane.se. 
Such was the state of matters until a short time 
previous to the llusso-Turkish war; ^yhen (he 
IJnited States, taking advantage of an insult 
offered to American ships, induced or coniiielled 
the Japanese government to permit intercourse 
between the two countries, to be conducted .at 
certain ports under certain regulations. Some 
time afterwards, similar privileges w'crc accorded 
to Russia and England. The convention willi 
England, signed at Nagassvki on the 9th of October 
ISS.*), provided for very little more than this—that 
Eritish ships might resort to the three j)orts of 
Nagasaki, Simoda, and Ilakodadi, for the puiqiosc 
of effecting ropiiire, and obtaining fresh water, 
jirovisions, and such supplies as they might ab.so- 
lutely need. It was a denial of such aid to 
distressed ships that had led the United Etalcs to 
threaten the .Japanese. France, not to be left 
behind by other nations, sent an expedition to 
obtain shipping privileges similar to those conceded 
to America, England, and Russia. On the 25th of 
May 1850, M. de Montravel presented himself 
before the governor of Nagasaki, accompanied by 
rather an imposing an-ay of officers; he had no 
difficulty in procuring the desired concession. On 
the 11th of December in the same year, two British 
merchant-ships, about to enter the harbour .at 
Nagasaki, to purchase certain supplies, were refused 
admission ; whereupon the two captains sailed up 
close to the town, landed, and marched with a 
strong escort to the residence of tho governor. He 
declined to receive them, but undertook that any 
letter from them should bo conveyed to tho 
emperor at Jedo or Yedo, the capital of Japan. 
This letter obtained the desired result; an imperial 
edict being issued on January 26, 1857, that 
ships from any of the four nations might enter 
Nagasaki as well as the other two ports—provided 
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that uone of the crows attempted to penetrate into 
the interior. This letter was, in fact, nothing 
more than the carrying out of an agreement, 
which the governor of Nagasaki liad on a former 
occiision evaded. On the 17th of Jniie 1867, Mr 
'I'ownshcnd Harris, acting under the United States 
consul at Houg-kong, signed a treaty at Simoda 
with two Japanese commissioners. This treaty 
was a great advance, in commercial liberality, on 
anything previously known in that region. 

Thus matters remained until the autumn of 
18.6H; when, expeditions to China having been 
sent from England, Prance, Russia, and America, 
advantage was taken of the proximity of Japan to 
obtain by and for the first three countries the 
.same trading privileges as had been granted to 
America. It was, throughout, a very singular race 
hptween four great nations, in which America 
obtained the first start. The Japanese had, 
during three or four yeans, seen much more of 
Eui-o] leans and Americans tlian at any former 
jieriod, and had begun to acquire enlarged notions 
of intei'iialioiial commerce ; moreover, they hiid 
lately heard of the powerful armaments on the 
Canton and Pei-ho rivers, and of the treaties which 
those armaments had enforced; from whence 
tliu Earl of Elgin inferred that ho might proh- 
alily meet with success in an attempt to obtain 
ail imjiroved treaty of commerce. On the 3d of 
.\ugust lie entered the port of Nagasaki, with tlic 
J-'armnx, lictrifmiion, and Lee —taking with him a 
sloam-yacht as a present from Queen Victoria to 
the Em|ieror of Japan. On the following day ho 
was joined by Sir Michael Seymour, with the 
< ‘akuUa and Inflfxihle. It being deemed best that 
the yacht sliould be presented at Jedo if jiossihlo, 
ilic expedition set forth again, and proceeded to 
Simoda. Here it was ascertained that Mr Towns- 
lieiul Harris, United States consul, had just 
returned from Jedo with a new and verj" advan¬ 
tageous treaty of commerce hetweeu America and 
Japan ; that Oounl rntiatino w'as at that very 
moment negotiating for a similar treaty between 
Itosia and Japan; and that Mr Douker Curtius, 
Dutch consul, had been trying in a similar direc¬ 
tion for Holland. The Earl .at once s.aw that 
no time was to be lost, or ho would be distanced 
by the other diplomatists. Procuring the aid of a 
Dutcli interpreter, through the courtesy of Mr 
Harris, his lordship pi-ocecdcd from Simoda 
towards Jedo on the 12th. Disregarding the ri^s 
laid down by the J.ap.ancso government concern¬ 
ing the anchoring-places of ships, the squadron, 
led by Captain Slierard Osborne, boldly pushed 
on to the vicinity of the city—to the utter 
astonishment of the natives, official and non¬ 
official. Boats approached, containing Japanese 
officers, who earnestly begged the British repre¬ 
sentative not to ajiproacU the great city, which had 
never yet been visited by a foreign ship; but as he 
Wiis deaf to their entreaties, they prepared to give 
kirn a courteous reception on shore. Although 
tbe city was strongly protected by forts, there 


was no indication of a hostile repulsion of the 
strangers. Daring eight days did Elgin reside 
within the great city of Jedo, treated with every 
attention—possibly because there were British 
ships-of-war and a gun-boat just at hqfld. All the 
naval officers had opportunity of t^ersing the 
city during this interval, and met with signs of 
civilisation such as induced them to write home 
very glowing descriptions. The carl at first mot 
with difficulties, arising from the circumstance 
that a conservative had just supplanted a liberal 
ministry (to use English terms) at Jedo, strength¬ 
ening the prejudice against foreigners. Indeed, 
this change of ministry liad arisen two or three 
days before, in consequence of the signing of 
the liberal treaty with America. Elgin, however, 
triumphed over this and all other difficulties; ho 
arrived at Shang-hac again on tlio 3d of Sep¬ 
tember, bringing with him a treaty of commerce 
between England and Japan, signed at Jedo on the 
26th of August. 

The treaty thus obtained was written in Dutch 
as the original, with English and Japanese transla¬ 
tions. Tho chief clauses comprised the following 
provisions: England may ap] loint an ambassador to 
Jedo, and Japan an ambassador to London—The 
ambassadors to he free to travel in the rcsjiectivo 
empires—Each power may appoint consuls at the 
ports of the other—The ports of Hakod.adi, Nan.a- 
gaw.a, Nagasaki, Nee-e-gata, Hiogo, Jedo, .and 
Osaca, to ho opened to British traders at various 
times by the year 1803—British traders ni.ay lease 
ground and build dwellings and warehouses at 
those ports—Tho British m<ay tr.avcl to distances 
within a ccrfiiin radius of each ])ort—In any 
dispute hetweeu British .and J.apauese, the Britisli 
consuls to .act as friendly arbitrators—If arhitnation 
fail, British offenders to bo tried by British laws, 
and Japanese by those of .Japan—British residents 
may employ .lap.ane.se .as servants or workmen— 
British may freely exorcise their religion—Foreign 
and .Japanese coin may bo used indifferently for 
commercial purposes—Supplies fof ISritish vessels 
may he stored at certain ports free of duty— 
Japanese authorities to render aid to stranded 
British vessels — British captains may employ 
J.aiiaucso pilots—Hoods may he imported at an 
ud valorem duty, witliout any transit or other dues, 
and may he re-exported duty free—British and 
Japanese to aid each other in preventing smugg¬ 
ling—Money, apparel, and household furniture of 
British subjects residing in Japan to be imported 
duty free—Munitions of war to be prohibited—All 
other articles to p.ay an ad valorem import-duty, 
varying from 5 to 35 per cent., according to a tariff 
to be specially prepared—Any trading ])rivileges, 
granted hereafter to any other uatiou,'to he gr.anted 
equidly to England. 

This very important tre.aty—even more liberal 
in its provisions than tJiat concluded with China 
—was to bo ratified by tho two courts, .and 
the ratifications excliangcd, within one ycai 
from the signature. 



Sib Edwabd Li-o.ikd, 


§3. ENGLISH PllOSHECTS IN THE EAST, 


When, by the month of October 1858, it was 
known that the object of the Persian expedition 
had been fulfilled by the complete withdrawiil 
of the Persians from Herat; that the purpose 
of the Chinese expedition had been oven more 
than fulfilled, supposing the advantageous treaty 
made by the Jiarl of Elgin to be faithfully 
observed; and that a remarkable commercial 
treaty had been signed with Japan—the English 
nation felt, not unjustly, that their prospects 
of advancement in the east were greatly height¬ 
ened, All depended, however, or would depend, 
on the result of the struggle in India; if that 
ended satisfactorily, the power of England in Asia 
would be greater than ever. That the Indian 
struggle lemld have a favourable termination, 
few doubted. There was much to be done ; but 
as the whole empire cheerfully supported the 
government in the preparations for doing it, and 


as those preparations had been widely spread and 
deeply considered, success W'as very confidently 
looked forward to. 

The arrangements for the final discomfiture (if 
not extinction) of the mutineers, and for bringing 
back a misguided peasantry to habits of order and 
of industry, will be noticed presently; but it may 
b* desirable first to glance at two important sub¬ 
jects which much occupied the attention of 
thoughtful men—namely, the probable causes of 
the Revolt; and, consequent on those causes, the 
general character of the reforms proper to be 
introduced into the government of India, as an 
accompaniment to the change from the Company’s 
regime to that of the Queen. 

The complexity of Indian affairs was very 
remarkable; and in no instance more so than with 
reference to the first of the above two subjects of 
speculation. Down to the closing scene, men could 
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not agree in their answers to the question— 

‘ What was the cause of the mutiny ? ’ Mili¬ 
tary officers, cabinet ministers, commissioners, 
magistrates, missionaries, mcmboi’S of parliament, 
paraphleteer.s, writers in newspapers, as they 
had differed at first, so did they difl'er to the end. 
This discrepancy oflers strong proof that the causes 
were many in number and varied in kind— 
tliat the Revolt was a resultant of several indc- 
])cndent forces, all tending towards a common end. 
It may not be without value to shew in what 
directions public men sought for these causes. 
The following summaries present the views of a 
few among many who wrote on Iho subject: 

Mr Gubbins,* who was financial commissioner 
of Oude (or Oudh) when the mutiny began, was 
requested by Mr Colvin, lieutenant-governor of the 
Northw'cst Provinces, to express his opinions con¬ 
cerning the causes of that catastrophe, lie wrote 
out his opinions; and stated that Sir Henry 
Lawrence, shortly before his death, concurred* 
mainly with them. In the first place, ho did not 
at tribute the mutiny to Russian intrigue—an oxpla- 
iialion that had occurred to the minds of some 
jicrsons. In the second place, he disbelieved that the 
mutiny was due to a Mohammedan conspiracy; the 
movement began among soldiers, of whom four- 
lifths or more wci’c Hindoos; and certain Moham¬ 
medan sovereigns and leaders only joined it when 
they saw a probable chance of recovering dominion 
for their race and flicir religion. In the third place, 
Mr Gubbins equally denied that it was a national 
rebellion, a rising of a nation against its rulers; 
for, ho nrgcil, the villager.s were throughout more 
disj)oscd to remain neutival than to aid cither side; 
wo had no right to expect any great loyalty from 
them; and wo received^all that could fairly bo 
looked for—the sympathy of some, the hostility of 
others, but the neutrality of the greater number. 
In the fourth place, he denied that the annexation 
of Oude caused the mutiny; there were ccidain 
)>crsons—courtiers of the deposed king, shopkeepers 
at Lucknow, soldiers of the late king’s army, and 
budmashes—who had suffered by the change ; but 
the mass of the population, he contended, had been 
benefited by us, and had neither ground nor wish 
for insurrection. Having thus expressed his 
dissent from many modes of explanation, Mr 
Gubbins proceeded to give his own views, which 
traced the mutiny to three concurrent causes : ‘ 1 
conceive that the native mind had been gradually 
alarmed on the vital subjects of caste and religion, 
^yhen the spark was applied by the threatened 
introduction of the greased cartridge; that this 
spark fell u])on a native army most dangerously 
organised, subject to no sufficient bonds of discipline, 
and discontented ; and, above all, that this occurred 
at a time when Bengal and the Northwestern 
Provinces were so denuded of European troops as 
to leave'the real power in the hands of the natives.’ 

Mr Reos,t confining his observations to the 

• Aecotmt of the Mutinies in Ondh. 

. i Persofial Jiarratipe of the Sieg^ of Lucknow. 


province with which ho was best acquainted, 
attributed the mutiny to the mode of governing 
Oude by the English, superadded to the fierce 
hostility of tho Mussulmans to Christians in 
general. Thousands of natives had been thrown 
out of employ by the change of government, and 
with tlicm their retainers and servanfe; all alike 
were rendered impoverished and discontented. 
Tho shopkeepers of Lucknow, who had made largfc 
profits by ’siqqdying the palaces and haixm of the 
king before his deposition, lost that advantage 
when an English commissioner took the king’s 
place. ■ New taxes and duties were imposed, as 
a means of substituting a regular for an irregular 
revenue; and these taxes irritated tho payers. 
The Mohammedan teachers and fanatics, he urged, 
enraged at the substitution of a Christian for a 
Moslem government, were ready for any reac¬ 
tionary measures. Lcastly, there were innumerable 
vagabonds, bravos, and beggars in the city, who 
had found bread in it under native rule, hut who 
nearly starved under the more .systematic English 
government. Hence, Mr Rees contended, the 
great city of Lucknow had fur a year or more been 
ri])e for rebellion, conic from what quarter and in 
what way it might.- 

Colonel Bourchior,* like many military officers, 
sought for no other origin of the mutiny than that 
which was due to tho state of the native anmy. 
The enormous increase in that army—by the 
contingents raised to guard the newly acquired 
territories in Central India, the Punjaub, and 
Oude—with no corresponding increase in the 
Europc.m force, encouraged a belief on the part of 
many of the natives that they had a fair chance of 
being able to drive tlic English altogether from the 
countiy. The colonel quoted an opinion expressed 
by the gallant and lamented Brigadier Nicholson, 
who jiosscssedau intimate knowledge of the native 
character—‘ Neither gi-cased cartridges, the annexa¬ 
tion of Oude, nor the paucity of European officers, 
was the cause of the mutiny. For years 1 have 
watched the army, and felt sure they only wanted 
an opportunity to try their strengtfi with us.’ 

Mr Ludlow t ridiculed tho idea of the mutiny 
being sudden and unexpected. Ho pointed to the 
fact that Munro, Metcalfe, Napier, and other 
experienced men, had long ago predicted an 
eventual outbreak, arising mainly from tho defec¬ 
tive organisation of the military force. Mr Ludlow 
himself attributed the mutiny to many concurrent 
causes. The Brahmins were against us, because 
wo were gradually sapping the foundations of their 
religion and jiowcr ; the Mussulman leaders were 
against us, because we ha<l reduced tlio Mogul 
rule to a shadow, and most of the nawabships 
likewise ; tho Mahnattas were against ns, because 
we had gradually lessened the power of Scindia, 
Holkar, the Guicowar, the Peishwa, the Nona, and ^ 
other leading men of their nation; tho Oudians 
wore against us, because, in addition to having 

* Eight Mimihi' CSiimjwc'w ngainatthe Benga! Sepog Armtj. 
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deposed their king, we had greatly lessened the 
privileges and emoluments of the soldiery who 
had heretofore served him; and lastly, the Hindoo 
sepoys were turned against ns, because they 
believed the rumour that the British government 
intended t(^ degrade their caste and religion by 
the medium of greased cartridges. Mr Ludlow 
treated the cartridge grievance as the spark that 
had directly kindled the flame; hut ho believed 
there were sufficient inflammable materials for 
the outbreak even if this particular panic had 
not arisen. 

Mr Mead,* who, in connection with the press of 
India, had been one of the fiercest assailants of the 
Company in general, and of Viscount Canning in 
particular, insisted that the mutiny was a natural 
result of a system of government wrong in almost 
every particular—cruel to the natives, insulting to 
Europeans not connected with the Company, and 
blind even in its selfishness. More especially, 
however, ho referred it to 'the want of discipline 
in the Bengal army; the general contempt enter¬ 
tained by the sepoys for authority j the absence 
of all power on the part of commanding officers 
to reward or punish ; the greased eartridges; 
and the annexation of Oude.’ The ‘marvellous 
imbecility’ of the Calcutta government—a sort 
of language very customary with this writer—he 
referred to, not as a cause of the mutiny, but 
as a circumstance or condition which permitted 
the easy spread of disaffection. 

Mr RaikeSjt who, as judge of the Sudder Court 
at Agra, had an intimate knowledge of the North¬ 
west Provinces, contended that, so far as concerned 
those provinces, there was one cause of the 
troubles, and one only—the mutiny of the sepoys. 
It was a revolt growing out of a military mutiny, 
not a mutiny growing out of a national discontent. 
Ever since the disasters at Cabool taught the 
natives that an English army might be annihilated, 
Mr Raikes had noticed a change in the demeanour 
of the Bengal sepoys. Ho believed that they 
indulgc<l in dfcams of ambition; and that they 
made use of the cartridge grievance merely as a 
pretext, in the beginning of 1857. The outbreak 
liaving once commenced, Mr Raikes traced all the 
rest as consequences, not as causes.—The villagers 
in many districts wavered, because they thought 
the power of England was really declining; the 
Goojnvf,, Mevvatties, and other prc<latory tribes 
rose into .activity, because the bonds of regular 
government were loosened ; the Mu.'ssulman fanatics 
rose, bccau.sc they deemed a revival of Moslem 
power just possible; but Mr Raikes denied that 
there was anything lik-e general disaffection or 
national insurrection in the provinces with which 
he was best acquainted. 

‘Indoidiilus’t—the nom dc plurm of a distin¬ 
guished civilian, who had first served the Company 
in India, and then the imperial government in 

The Sfpoy UemU; its CUiWM and its Oonseptenees, 

+ Ifotes on'the UpvoU in the Nonhwest iVovinew. 

X Letters of Jndophilus to the • Timesf 


England—discountenanced the idea of any general 
conspiracy. He believed that the immediate 
exciting cause of the mutiny was the greased cart¬ 
ridges ; but that the predisposing causes were two 
—the dangerous constitution of the Bengal sepoy 
army, and the Brahmin dread of reforms. On 
the latter point ho said; ‘In the progress of reform, 
we arc all accomplices. Prom the abolition of 
suttee, to the exemption of native Christian con¬ 
verts from the forfeiture of their rights of inherit¬ 
ance; from the formation of the first metalled 
road, to covering India with a network of railw.ays 
and electric telegraphs—there is not a single good 
measure which has not contributed something to 
impress the military priests with the conviction 
that, if they were to make a stand, they must do 
so soon, else the opportunity would pass away for 
ever.’ 

The Rev. Dr Duff,* director of the Free Church 
Scotch Missions in India, differed, on the one hand, 
•from‘those who treated the outbreak merely as a 
military revolt, and, on the other, from those who 
regarded it as a great national rebellion. 11 was, 
he thought, something between the two—a i)olilicai 
conspiracy. He traced it mucli more directly to 
the Mohammedan leaders tlian to tlic Hindoos. 
He believed in a long-existing cons]iiraey among 
those leaders, to renew, if possible, the s[)londour 
of the ancient Mogul times by the utter expulsion 
of the Christian English ; the Brahmins and Raj¬ 
poots of the Bengal army were gradually dmwn 
into the plot, by wily appeals to their discontonl. 
on various subjects connected with caste and 
religion; while the cartridge grievance was 
used simply as a jnetext when the conspiracy 
was nearly ripe. The milliotis of India, he con¬ 
tended, had no strong bias one way or the otlier; 
there was no such nationality or patriotic feeling 
among them as to lead them to make common 
cause with the conspirators; but on the other 
hand they displayed very little general sym])athy 
or loy.alty towards their English masters. Viewing 
the subject as a missionary. Dr Duff strongly 
expressed his belief that we neither did obtain, 
nor bad a right to obtain, the <aid of the natives, 
seeing that we had done so little as a nation to 
Christianise them. 

Without extending the list of authorities referred 
to, it will be seen that nearly* all these writers 
regarded the ‘cartridge grievance’ as merely the 
spark which kindled inflammable materials, and 
the state of the Bengal army as one of the predis¬ 
posing causes of the mutiny; but they differed 
greatly on the questions whether the revolt was 
rather Mohammedan or Hindoo, and whether 
it was a national rebellion or only a military 
mutiny. It is probable that the affirmative opinions 
were sounder than the negative—in other wortls, 
that every one of the causes assigned had really 
something to do with this momentous outbreak. 

We now pass to the second of the two subjects 

* The Indian Iteiellion; its Causes and Results, 
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indicated above—the views of distinguished men, 
founded in part on past calamities, on the reforms 
necessary in Indian government. And here it 
will suffice to indicate the chief items of proposed 
reforms, leaving the reader to form liis own opinions 
thereon. During the progress of the Revolt, and 
in reference to the ftituro of British India, a most 
valuable and interesting correspondence came to 
light—valuable on account of the eminence of the 
]iersons engaged in it. These persons were Sir 
John Lawrence and Colonel Herbert Bdwardcs— 
the one chiof-commissioner of the Punjaub, the 
other commissioner of the Peshawur division of 
that province. Both had the welfare of India 
deeply at heart; and yet they differed widely in 
opinion concerning the means whereby that wel¬ 
fare could bo best secured—especially in relation 
to religious matters. Early in the year 1868, 
Colonel Edwardcs published a Memorandum on 
the. EUminatkm of all unchristian Principles from 
the. Government of British India. About tho same 
time Mr MacLeod, financial commissioner, pub¬ 
lished a letter on the same subject; as did also, 
some time afterwards, Mr Arnold, director-general 
of jniblic instraction in the Punjaub. Sir John 
Lawrence, on tho 21st of April, addressed a dis- 
])atch to Yiscount Canning, explanatory of his 
vicw.s on the matters treated by these three 
gentlemen, especially by Colonel Edwardcs. Tho 
colonel had placed under ten distinct headings the 
‘ unchristian clctucnts ’ (as he termed them) in the 
Indian government; and it will suffice for the 
]>re.scnt purpose to give here brief abstracts of tho 
statements and tho rcyoiiiders—by which, at any 
rate, the subject is rendered intelligible to those 
who choose to stinly it: 

1. Exclusion of the liihlc and of Christian Teaching 
fromthe. GovernmentSchoolsand Colleges .—Edwardcs 
insisted that the Bible ought to be introduced in 
all go^■ernment schools, and its study made a part 
of the regular instruction. Lawrence was favour¬ 
able to Bible diffusion, but pointed out certain 
necessary limits. He would not teach native 
religions in government schools ; he would teach 
Christianity only (in addition to secular instruc¬ 
tion), but would not make it compulsory on native 
children to attend that portion of the daily routine, 
lie would wish to see the Bible in every village- 
school throughout the empire—with these two pro¬ 
visoes : that there were persons able to teach it, 
and puj)ils willing to hear it. Who the teachers 
should be—whether clergymen, missionaries, lay 
Bible-readcrs, or Christianised natives—is a prob¬ 
lem that can only very gradually receive its solu¬ 
tion. Lawrence insisted that there must bo no 
compulsion in the matter of studying Christianity; 
it must bo an invitation to the natives, not a com¬ 
mand. The four authorities named in tho last 
paragraph all differed in opinion on this Bible 
question. Colonel Edwardcs advocated a deter¬ 
mined and compulsory teaching of the Bible. Mr 
MacLeod joined him to a considerable extent, but 
not wholly. Mr Arnold strongly resisted tho pro¬ 


ject of teaching the Bible at all—on the grounds 
that it would infringe the principle of religious 
neutrality ; that it would not be fair to the natives 
unless native religions were taught also; that it 
would seem to them a proselyting and even a per¬ 
secuting measure,; that it might be politically 
dangerous; and that wo should involve ourselves 
in the sea of theological controversy, owing to the 
diversities of religious sects among Christians. Sir 
John Lawrence, as wc have seen, adopted a 
medium between these extremes. 

2. Endowment of Idolatry ami Mohammedanism 
hy the Government .~\ti British India, many small 
items of revenue are paid by tho government for the 
support of temples, priests, idols, and ceremonies 
pertaining to the Hindoo and Mohammedan reli¬ 
gions. Edwardcs urged that these ])ayments should 
cease, as a di.sgraoe to a Christian government. 
Lawrence pointed out that this withdrawal could 
not be effected without a gross breach of faith. The 
revenues in question belonged to those religious 
bodies before England ‘ annexed ’ the states, and 
were recognised as such at the time of tho annexa¬ 
tion. They are a property, a claim on the land, like 
tithes in England, or like conventual lands in 
Roman Catholic conntrics. They are not, .and never 
have been, regarded as religious offerings or gifts. 
We seized tho lands; but if we were to withholj the 
revenues derived from those lands, on the ground 
that tho religions services arc heathen, it would 
bo a virtual pci’.sccution of heathenism, and, as 
such, repugnant to the mild principles of Chris¬ 
tianity. Lawrence believed that the juiymeuts 
might so be m.ado as not to ai)pcar to encourage 
idolatry; but ho would not listen to any such 
breach of faith as withholding them altogether. 

3. Jlecoynition of Ca.stc .—Colonel Edwardcs, in 
common with many other ])erson.s, believed that 
tho British government had ])andered too much to 
tho prejudices of caste, and that this system ought 
to be changed. Lawrence pointed out that it was 
mainly in the Bengal army that this prevailed, .and 
that tho custom arose out of Very natur.al circum¬ 
stances. Brahmins and Rajpoots were preferred for 
military service, because they were generally finer 
men than those of lower castes, because they were 
(apparently) superior in moral qualifications, and 
because they were descended from the old soldiers 
who had fought under Clive and-our early generals. 
Our officers became so accustomed to them, that 
at length they would enlist no others. Being more 
easily obtained from Oude than from any other 
province, it c.ainc to pass that tho Bengal army 
gradually assumed the character of a vast aggregate 
of brotherhoods and cousinhoods—consisting chiefly 
of men belonging to the same castes, .speaking the 
same dialects, coming from the s.-iiue districts, 
and influenced by the Siime .associations. It was 
the gradual growth of a custom, which the Revolt, 
suddenly put an end to. Lawrence denied that 
tho government had shewn any groat encourage¬ 
ment to casto 2 >rejudiccs, except in the Bengal 
army. He believed that tin equal error would be 
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committed by discouraging the higher and encour¬ 
aging the lower castes. 'What is wanted is, a due 
admixture of all, from the haughty Brahmin and 
Rajpoot castes, down to the humble Trading and 
Sweeper castes. Whether all should be combined 
in one regiment, or different regiments be formed of 
different castes, would depend much on the i)art of 
India under notice. Christianised natives would 
probably constitute valuable regiments, as soon as 
their number becomes suflSciently great. On all 
those questions of caste, the two authorities 
differed chiefly thus—Edwardes would beat down 


and humble the higher castes; Lawi'onib would 
employ all, without especially encouraging any. 

4, Observance of Native Holidays in State DepaH- 
Native servants of the government were 
usually allowed to absent themselves on days of 
festival or religious ceremony. Edwardes proposed 
to reform this, as being a pandering to heathen 
customs, unworthy of a Christian government. 
Lawrence contended tiiat such a change would be a 
departure from the golden rule of ‘doing unto others 
that which we would they should do unto us.’ A 
Christian in a Mohammedan country would thiuk 



Fort St George, Mailras; in 1780. 


it cruel if compelled to work on Sunday, Good 
Friday, or Christmas day ; and so would the 
Hindoo and Mussulman of India, if compelled 
to work on tjhcir days of religious festival. 
Lawrence thought’ that the number might 
advantageously be lessened, by restricting the list 
to such as were especial religious days in the 
native faiths; but beyond this he would not 
curtail the privilege of holiday (holy day). He 
adverted to the fact that the Chiistian Sunday 
is made obvious to the natives by the suspension 
of all public works. 

5. Administration by the British of Hindoo and 
Mohammedan Laves .—Edwardes deemed it objec¬ 
tionable that Englauil should to so great an extent 
suffer native laws to be administered in India. 
Lawrence replied that it is the policy of con¬ 
querors to interfere as little as possible in those 
native laws which operate only between man and 
‘man, and do not affect imperial policy, lie 
drew attention to the fact that Indian legislation 
had already made two important stops, by legalis¬ 
ing the remarriage of Hindoo widows, and by 


removing all possible civil disabilities or legal dis¬ 
advantages from Christian converts ; and he looked 
forward to the time when it might perhaps be 
practicable to abolish polygamy, and the making 
of contracts of betrothal by parents on behalf of 
infant children; but he strenuously insisted on 
the importance of not changing any such laws 
until the government can carry the good-will of 
the natives with them. 

6. PvMmty of Hindoo and Mohammedan Pro¬ 
cessions .—It was urged by Edwardes that religious 
processions ought not to be allowed in the public 
streets, under protection of the police. Lawrence 
joined in this opinion—not, however, on religious 
grounds, but because the processions led to quarrel¬ 
ling and fighting between rival communions, and 
because the Hindoo idols and pictures are often 
of a character •quite unfitted for exhibition in 
public thoroughfares. 

7, Display of Prostitution in the Streets .—This 
aspect of social immorality is far more glaring in 
many parts of India than in European cities, bad 
as tile latter may be. Edwardes recommended, 
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iind Lawrence concurred iq tJie recommendation, 
that the police arrangomenii shduld be rendOTed 
more stringent in this matt^. ' 

8. Mestrictions on Mart^c^ ^ikiropem Solars, 
—Great restrictions were, in , bygone years, 
imposed by the Company oh the marriage of 
European soldiers; and a shamoM disregard 
shewn for the homes of those who wore married. 
Edvvardes condemned this state of things; and 
Txiwrenco shared his views to a great extent. He 
assorted that men are not better soldiers for being 
unmarried—rather the reverse; and that women 
. 111(1 children, in moderate numbers, need not bo 
any obstruction to military arrangements. Some 
cliango in this matter he recommended. He 
pointed out, however, that in reference to the 
comfort of married soldiers, great improvements 
had been introduced into the Punjaub, and im- 
juovcmcnts to a smaller extent in other parts of 
Hritish India. Ho fully recognised the bounden 
duty of the government so to oonstract barraclcs 
as t(j provide for the proper domestic privacy of 
married soldiers and their families. 

!». Conneetim of the Government with the Opium- 
iraiJe .—Edwardes dwelt on the objectionablo 
cliaracter of this connection. Lawrence replied 
th.at the English were not called upon to decide 
for the Cliincse how far the uso of opium is dcle- 
Ici ioiis; and that, until we eheckod our own con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors, we were scarcely 
in a position to take a high moral tone on tliis 
IKiiiit. He Hovcrtheloss fully agreed that it W'as 
oiijectionable in any government to encourage the 
growth of this drug, actively supervising the 
sioriii" and selling, and advancing money for this 
j'urpose to the cultivators. It was a revenno 
(luestion, defensive wholly on financial grounds, 
ilow to i>rovidc a substitute for the £4,000,000 or 
.£",,(100,000 thus derived would be a difficult 
matter; but he thought the best course would be' 
to sever the connection between the government 
;md the opium-trade, and to lay a heavy customs 
duty on the export of opium from India. 

10. Indian Excise Laws. —It was contended by 
Edwardes that the government encouraged intem¬ 
perance by farming out to monopolists the right 
of manufacturing and selling intoxicating di’Ugs 
and spirits. Lawrence contested this point. Ho 
a.ssertcd that there is less drunkenness in India, 
loss spirit-drinking and drug-chewing, than under 
the fonner native rule, when the trade was open 
lo all. As a question of morals, the Indian govern¬ 
ment does no more than that of the home country, 
in deriving a revenue from spirituous liquors; as 
a ([uesfiou of fact, the evils are lessened by the 
' cry monopoly complained of. 

i^ir John Lawrence, in a few concluding 
('('marks, expressed a very strong belief that 
Christian civilisation may bo introduced gradually 
inio Itidia if a temperate policy bo pursued; but 
•Imt rash veal would produce great disaster. ‘ It is , 
"lieu unchristian things are done in the name of 
Christianity, or when Christian things are done 


in an unchris®n way, that mischief and d.angcr 
are occasioned.’ He recommended that as soon 
as the supreme government had Organised the 
details of a just and welJ-oonsidered policy, ‘it 
should bo openly avowed and universally acted on 
throughout British India; so that there may be 
no diversities of practice, no isolated or conflicting 
efforts, which would be the surest means of exciting 
distrust; so that the people may see that we have 
no sudden or sinister designs; and so that we may 
exhibit that harmony and uniformity of c(,nduct 
w'hich befits a Christian nation striving to do its 
duty.’ Finally, ho expressed a singularly firm 
conviction that, so far as concerns the Punjaub, 
he could himself carry out ‘all tlio.so measures 
which are really matters of Christian duty on the 
part of the governmentmeasures which ‘would 
arouse no danger, would conciliate inslead of 
provoking, and w'ould subserve the ultimate 
diffusion of tho truth among the people.’ 

It wants no other cvidenco than is furnished by 
the above very remarkable correspondence, to .shew 
that tho future government of India must, if it bo 
effective, be based on some system which has been 
well weighed and scrutinised on aR Sides. The 
problem is nothing less than that of governing a 
hundred and eighty millions of human beings, 
whoso characteristics are very imperfectly known 
to us. It is a matter of no great difficulty to write 
out a schfemo or plan of government, plentifully 
bestrewed with personalities and accusations; 
there have been many suchbut the calm judg¬ 
ment of men filling different in life, and con¬ 

versant with different aspects of Indian character, 
can alone insure tho embodiment of a scheme 
calculated to benefit both India and England. 
Whether the abolition of tho governing powers of 
the East India Company will facilitate the solution 
of this great problem, the future alone can shew; 
it will at any rate simplify tho departmental 
operations. 

The Queen’s proclamation, annoancing the great 
change in the mode of government, anjl offering an 
amnesty to evildoers under certain easily nndcr- 
stood conditions, adverted cautiously to tho future 
and its prospects. Before, however, touching on 
this important document, it may be well to say 
a few words concerning the military operations 
in tho /ew weeks immediately preceding its issue. 

These operations, large as they were, had resolved 
themselves into the hunting down of desperate 
bands, rather than the fighting of groat battles 
with a military opponent. Throughout the whole 
of India, in the months of October and November, 
disturbances had been nearly quelled except in two 
regions—Oude, with portions of the neiglibom ing 
provinces of Rohilcuud and Bohiir; and Malwab, 
with portions of Bundclciuid and tho Nerbudda 
provinces. Of tho rest—Bengal, Assam and tho 
Belta of tho Ganges, Avacaii and Pegu, the 
greater portion of Behar and tho Northwest Pro¬ 
vinces, the Doab, Sirhind and the hill regions, 
the Punjaub, Sinde, Cutch and Gnjerat, Bomb.ay 
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and its vicinity, the Deccan under fke Nizam, the 
Nagpoor territory, the Madras region, Mysore, the 
South Mabratta country, the south of the Indian 
peninsula—all were so nenly at peace as to.ex^te 
little attention. . Of, t^rtwo exoepted regiomi, a 
few details will' Aery t^t fihhy 
falling more and mere power. 

In the Oude r^oh fpiidh^ J^^t Was still 
the Begum, one of Ae vrives of the deposed king. 
She h^ the same kind of energy and ability as 
the Ranee of Jhansi, with less of cruelty; and was 
hence deserving of a meed of respect. Camp- 
gossip told that, under disappointment at the 
uniform defeat of the rebel troops •whenever and 
wherever they encountered the English, she sent a 
pair of bangles (ankle-ornaments) to each of her 
generals or leaders—scofBngly telling him to wear 
those trinkets, and become a woman, unless ho 
could vanquish and drive out the Feringhees. 
This had the effect of impelling some of her 
oflicers to make attacks on the British; but the 
attacks were utterly futile. There were many 
leaders in Oude who fought on their own account; 
a greater number, however, acknowledged a kind 
of suzerainty in the Begum. If she did not win 
battles, she at least headed armies, and carried 
on open warfare; whereas the despicable Nena 
Sahib, true to his cowardice from first to last, was 
hiding in jungles, and endeavouring to keep his 
very existence unknown to the English. The 
military operations in Oude during the month of 
October were not extensive in character. Sir 
Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), waiting for the 
cessation of the autumnal rains, was collecting 
several columns, with a view of hemming in the 
rebels on all sides and crushing them. That they 
would ultimately be crushed, everything foretold ; 
for in every encounter, largo or small, they were 
so disgracofnlly beaten as to shew that the leadera 
commanded a more predatory rabble rather than a 
bravo discijilined soldiery. These encounters were 
mostly in Oude; but partly in Behar and Rohil- 
cmid. In tCe greater number of instances, how- 
cvci’, the rebels ran instead of fighting, even though 
their number was tenfold that of their opponents. 
The skilled mutinied sepoys from the Bengal army 
were becoming daily fewer in number, so many 
having been struck down by war and by pri¬ 
vation ; their places were now taken by undisci¬ 
plined ruffians, who, however strong for rapine 
and anarchy, -were nearly powerless on the field 
of battle. Thousands of men in this part of 
India., who had become impoverished, almost 
houseless, during a year and a half of anarchy, 
had strong temptation to join the rebel leaders, 
from a hope of booty or plunder, irrespective of 
any national or patriotic motive. Sir Colin, when 
the month of November ai-rived, entered person¬ 
ally on his plan of operations; which was to bar 
tlio boundaries of Onde on three sides—the^ 
Ganges, llohilcund, and Behar—and compel the 
v.arious bodies of rebels either to fight or to flee; 
if they fought, their virtual annihilation would bo 


almost certain; if they fled, it could only be to 
the jiang^c re^on oft the Nepaul frontier of 
Oud^ where, thmigh inight carry on 'a 
hi^e-knd-kMk g8tQ«r ;fi^>fPn)y months, their 
militaiy cease. In 

Ae jle^ of Ae the 1st and 2d of 

the v^wm ;c!9pii®»h^f'in-chief set 
ibitA Imm AllahaM wit|> « well-selected force, 
croB^ the Ganges, and adymibed into Oude. His 
first work wiui to issue P<^ltinatton,* sternly 
threatening all evildoers. A few. days earlier, at 
Lucknow, Mr Montgomeiy, as chief-ooramissioner, 
had issued a prodamation for the disarming of 
Oude—requiring all thalookdars to surrender their 
guns, ail persons whatever to surrender their arms, 
all leaders to refrain from building and arming 
forts; and threatening with fine mid imprison¬ 
ment those who should disobey. It was intended 
and believed that the three proclamations .should 
all conduce towards a pacification—the Queen’s 
(presently to bo noticed) offering pardon to muti¬ 
neers who yielded; the commandor-in-chiof's, 
threatening destruction to all towns and villages 
which aided rebels; and the commissioucr.s’s, 
lessening the powers for mischief by depriving (he 
inhabitants generally of arms. With Sir Colin 
advancing towards the centre of Onde by Perlalt- 
ghur, troops from Sceta])oor, Hope Grant from 
Salone, and Roweroft from the Gogra at. Fyzabad, 
tho Begum and her .supporters were gradually so 
hemmed in that they began to avail themsolvcs of 
the terms of the Queen’s proclamation by surrctid<'r. 
It was to such a result that tho authorities bad 
from tho first looked; but never until now had all 
the conditions for it been favourable. One. of the first 
to surrender was Rajah ball Madlioo Singh, a chit 1' 
tain of great influence and energy, and one whoso 
character had not been stained by deeds of cruelty. 

In tho Arrah or Jugdispore district, in like 
manner, the close of the scene was foreshadoweil. 
Ummer Singh and his confederates had long 
baffled Brigadier Douglas; but now that, troops 
were converging from all quarters upon the 
jungle-haunt, the rebels became more and more 
isolated from bands in other districts, their 
position more and more critical, and their final 
discomfiture more certain. Sir H. Havelock, son 
of the deceased general, and Colonel Turner, 
pressed them more and more with now columns, 
until their hopes were desperate. One excellent 
expedient was the cutting down of the Jugdispore 

^'The CommitndeMn-ohief prootaims to the people of Oinle 
that, under the order of the Bight Hon. the aovernor-general, he 
comes to enforce the law. 

‘ In order to efl'ect this without danger to Jifo and property, 
rcsistanco must cease on the part of tho people. 

‘ Tho most exact discipline will be preserved in the camps and 
on the inarch; and when there is no resistanoo, houses and cnips 
will bo spared, and no plundering allowed in the towns ami 
villages. But wherever there is resistance, or even a single shot 
fired against the troops, tho inhabitants must expect to incur tlw 
fete they have brought on themselvea Thoir houses win “C 
plundered, and their villages burnt. 

• This proclamation Includes all ranks of the people, from the 
thaloukdacs to tho poorest i^ots. 

‘ The Commander-in-chief invites all tho woll-dlaposcd to remnm 
in their towns and villages, where they wUl be sure of ma 
proteotion against all violence.' 
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jungle, 23 miles in length by 4 In breadth; this 
useful work was begun in SoTOfiiber by Messrs 
Bit™, mUwaycontiaotowL • ■ 

In the other ftdrerted to— 

compri^ng those fisiStllf Bandelcahd, 

^rc., which are watered bjr ffie Qmm- 

bnl, the Nerbudda, and th^r trihiitatiea-^ihe 
leading rebel wag Tanteea Topee, one of the most 
remarkable men brou^t forward by the Rerolt. 
lie had most of the qualities fbr a good general— 
except courage. He would tiot fight if he could help 
it ; but in avoiding the British generals opposed to 
him, he displayed a cunning of plan, a ifertility of 
resource, and a celerity of movement, quite note¬ 
worthy. The tnith seems to have been, that he 
held power over an enormous treasure, in money 
and jewels, which he had obtained by plunder¬ 
ing Scindia’s palace at Gwalior; this treasure he 
carried with him wherever he went; and he 
shunned any encounters which might endanger it, 
lie looked out for a strong city or fort, where he 
might settle down as a Maliratta prince, with a 
largo store of available ready w^callh at hand; hut 
a ; the British did not choose to leave him in 
(juietude, ho marched from place to place. Between 
llio beginning of June and the end of November 
lie tr.avorscd with his army an enormous area of 
couiitry, seizing guns from various towns and forts 
on the ivay, but usually escaping before the English 
could catch him. Former cliapters have shewn by 
\v!iat strange circnmvolntions ho arrived at Julra 
Paltcen; and a detail of operations would shew 
that his subsequent movements 'W'cro equally 
erralic. Ho went to Soronj, then to Esagurh, then 
t i Chunderce, then to Peshore, then arrived at the 
liver Betwah, and wavered whether he should go 
Nontliward to the Dcccan or northward towards 
•Miansi. Everywhere he was either followed or 
beaded, by columns and detachments under Michel, 
Jiayiie, Parkes, Smith, and other officers. Whenever 
11 1 cy could bring him to an encounter, they invariably 
beat him most signally; but when, as generally bap- 
licned, he c.scaped by forced mavclie.s, they tracked 
him. Ho picked up guns and men as he went; so 
that tho amount of his force was never correctly 
known; it varied from tlivco to fifteen thousand. 

< >no of the most severe defeats he received was at 
Sindwah, on the 19th of October, at tho hands of 
Oeneral Michel ; another, on tho 26th, near 
Hulthone, from the same active general. It 
was felt on all sides that this game could not 
be indefinitely continued. Tanteea Topee was 
like a hunted beast of prey, purStted by enemies 
who would not let him rest. When it had 
been clearly ascertained by General llobei'ts, in 
Rajpootana, that tho fleet-footed and unenenm- 
'lercd rebel soldiery could escape faster thrth 
llritisli troops could follow them, a new mode of 
strategy was adopted; columns from four difl'eront 
directions began to march towards a common 
centre, near which centre wore Tanteea and his 
cebels; if one column could not catch him, another 
could'head him and drive him back. Thus it was 


considered a military certainty that he must be run 
down at last. And if he fell, tho great work of 
pacification in that part of India would be pretty 
well effected; fbr there was no rebel force of any 
account except that commanded by Tanteea Topee. 
After his defeat at Multhone, Tanteea was in great 
ppril; Michd literally cut his army in two; and 
if he had pursued the larger instead of the smaller 
*of those two sections, he might possibly have cap¬ 
tured Tanteea himself. On the last day in October, 
tho rebel leader crossed the Nerbudda river, there¬ 
by turning his bftek on the regions occupied by the 
columns of Roberts,' Napier, Michel, Smith, and 
Whitlock. During November, lie made some 
extraordinary marches in the country immedi¬ 
ately southward of the Nerbudda—being heard of 
successively at Baitool, the Sindwara hills, and 
other little-known places in that region. He was 
no better off than before, however, for forces were 
immediately sent against him from Ahmednuggur, 
Kamptee, and other places; he had lost nearly all 
his guns and stores, his rebel followers, Ibough 
laden with wealth, were footsore and desponding; 
and, for tho first time, his companions heg.an to 
look out for favourable terms of surrender. The 
Queen’s proclamation was eminently caloulnicd 1o 
withdraw his misguided followci-s from him; and 
the Nawab of Banda, the most inlluoiifial .among 
them, was the first to give himself up to (jcneral 
Michel. 

Not only was a large measure of forgiveness 
held out to those who would return to tlieir 
allegiance; hut the British troops in India were 
becoming so formidably numerous as to render still 
more certain than ever tho eventual triumph of 
order and good government. The Queen’s troops 
in India at the beginning of Novem’oer, those 
on tho passage from England, and those told off 
for further shipment, amounted altogether to little 
short of one hundred tliousaud men. It affords a 
striking instance of triumph over difficulties, that 
between November 1857 and November 1858 the 
Feuinsulav and Oriental !8team-navIgatioii Com¬ 
pany conveyed no less than 8190 officers and 
soldiers to India by tho overland route—in spite 
of the forebodings that that route would be 
unsuitable for whole regiments of soldiers; the 
burning Egyptian desert and the reef-bound Red 
Sea were traversed almost witliout disaster, under 
the watchful care of this company. 

Tlie 1st of November 1858 was a great day in 
India. Oft Ibis day the transference of govoniing 
power from tho East India Company to Queen 
Victoria was made known throughout tlic lengtli 
and breadth of the etapire. A royal proclamation* 
was Issued, which many regarded as the Magna 
Charta of native liberty in India. At ('aleulta, 
Bombay, Madras, Lahore, Kuraclicc, Dclbi, Agra, 
Allahabad, Nagpoor, Mysore, Jlangoon, and other 
great cities, this proclamation was read with every 
accompaniment of ceremonial splendour that could 


• Sec Appento. 
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give dignity to the occasion in the eyes of the 
natives; and at every British station, large or 
small, it was read amid such military honours as 
eacli place afforded. It was translated into most 
of the languages, and many of the dialects of 
India. It was printed in tens of thousands, and 
distributed wherever natives were wont most 
to congregate—in order that all might know 
that Queen Victoria was now virtually Empress 
of India; that the goveriior-genci'al was now 
her viceroy; that the native princes might rely on 
the observance by her of all treaties made with 
them by the Company; that she dc«i;eJ no 
encroachment on, or annc.'tation of, the territories 
of those princes; that she would not interfere with 
tlie religion of the native.^!, or countenance any 
favouritism in matters of faith; tliat creed or c.astc 
should not be a bar to emi>loyincnt in her service; 
that the ancient legal tenures .and forms of India 
should, as far as possible, be adhered to ; aud that 
all mutineers and rel)ols, e.xcept those whose hands 
w'crc blood-stained by actual murder, should 
receive a full and gracious pardon on abandoning 
their acts of insurgency. When these words were 
uttered aloud at Bombay (and the ceremony was 
more or less similar at the other cities named) 
the spectacle was such as the natives of India 
had never before scon. The governor and all the 
chief civilians; the military officers and the troops; 
the cleigy of all the various Christian denomina¬ 
tions ; the merchants, ship-owners, and traders; 
the Mohammedans, Hindoos, Mahrattas, Parsecs— 
all were represented among the throng around the 
spot from whence the proclamation was read, first 
in English, and then in Mahratta. And then the 
shouting, the music of military bands, the firing of 
gnus, the waving of flags, the illuminations at 
night, the fireworks in the public squares, the blue- 
lights .and maiming of the ships, the banquets in 


the chief mansions—all rendered this a day to be 
borne m romembrauee. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
•the Parsee baronet, vied with the Christians 
in the munificence <st rejoicing; and indeed, so 
little did religious diffferences mar the harmony 
of th^ scene, that Catholic chajiels, Mohammedan 
mosques, Hindoo pagodas, and Pavsoo temples 
were alike lighted up at night. It may not be 
that every one was enabled to assign good reasons 
for his rejoicing; but there was certainly a pretty 
general concurrence of opinion that the declared 
sovereignty of Queen Victoria, as a substitute for 
the cvcr-iucomprchensiblo ‘raj’of the East India 
Company, was a presage of good for British ludi.a. 
At Calcutta, the jn'oclaraation bad the singular good- 
fortune of winning the approval of a community 
always very difficult to please. The Europeans 
consented to lay aside all minor considerations, in 
order to do honour to the great principles involved 
in the proclamation. The natives, too, took their 
share in the rejoicing. A public meeting was lidd 
early in the month, at which an influential Hindoo, 
Baboo llamgopal Gliosc, made an animated speed). 
He said, among other things: ‘ If I had power and 
influence, I would proclaim through the length and 
breadth of this laud—from the llimalaj'as to Cai>c 
Comorin, from the Bralimaputra to the Bay of 
Cambay—that never were the natives more griev¬ 
ously mistaken than they have been in adopting 
the notion foisted on them by designing and 
ambitious men—that their religion wjis at stake; 
for that notion I believe to have been at the root 
of the late rebellion.’ Some of the more intelli¬ 
gent natives rightly understood the nature of the 
great change made in the government of India; 
but among the ignorant, it remained a mystery— 
rendered, however, very palatable by the oi)cn 
avowal of a Queen regnant, and of a proclamation 
breathing sentiments of justice and kindnc.ss. 


APPENDIX. 


That the last of these occasions was so recent ns 
India Cnmpanj/s PititioH to Parliament, 1853, in wliicli year the arrangements which had 
JfflJiMory 1858.—(See p. 503.) existed for nearly three-quarters of a century wore, 

with certain modifications, re-enacted, and still subsist. 

That, notwithstanding, your petitioners have received 
an intimation from her Majesty’s miiiistere of their 
0 the Right Honourable the Lords intention to propose to parliament a bill for the 
Spiritual and Tompoi'al, and the purpose of placing the government of her Majesty’s 
Honourable the Commons of the East Indian dominions under the direct authority of 
United Kingdom of Great Britain the CroWn : a change necessarily involving the aboli- 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled; tion of tho East India Company as an instrument of 
The humble I’otilion of tho East India government. 

Company, Sheweth: ^ That your petitioners have not been informed of the 

That your petitioners, at their own reasons which liavo induced her Majesty’s ministers, 
expense, and by the agency of their own without any previous inquiry, to come to the rcsolu- 
civil and military serv.ants, originally acquired tion of j)uttiug an end to a system of administration 
for this country its magnificent empire in the which parliament, after inquiry, deliberately confirmed 

and sanctioned less than five years ago, and which, in 
Tliat the foundations of this empire were laid by its modified form, has not been in operation quite four 
)our petitioners, at that time neither aided nor con- years, and cannot bo considered to have undergone a 
trolled by parliament, at the same period at wliich a sufficient trial during that short period, 

succession of administrations under tho control of That your petitioners do not understand that her 

liarliamcnt were losing to the Crown Great Britain Majesty’s ministers impute any failure to tho.se arrangc- 

aiiotlier great empire on tho opposite side of tho ments, .or bring any charge, either great or small, 
Atlantic. ^ against your petitioner,s. But the time at wliich the 

Tliiit during the period of about a century, wliich proposal is made, compels your jietitionors to regard 
lias since elapsed, the Indian possessions of this it as arising from the calamitous eviflits which have 
cuinitry have been governed and defended from the recently occun'cd in India. 

resources of those possessions, without tho smallest That your petitioners challenge tho most searching 

cost to tho British exchequer, which, to the best of investigation into the mutiny of the Bengal army, and 
your petitionore’ knowledge and belief, cannot be said the causes, whetlier remote or immediate, which pro¬ 
of any other of tho numerous foreign dependencies of duced that mutiny. They have instructed tho govem- 
tlic Crown. munt of India to appoint a commission for conducting 

That it being manifestly improper that tho adminis- such an inquiry dh tho spot; and it is their most 
tratiou of any British possession should be independent anxious wish tliat a similar inquiry may bo instituted 
of the general govorimiont of tho empire, parliament in this country by your [lordships’] honourable House, 
provided in 1783 that a department of the imperial in order that it may be ascertained whether anything’, 
government should have full cognizance of, and power either in the constitution of tho home governniciit of 
ol control over, tho acts of your petitioners in tho India, or in tho conduct of those by whom it lias been 
administration of India; since which time the home administered, has had any share in producing the 
branch oi the Indian government has been conducted mutiny, or has in tmy way imjicdcd the measures for 
by the joint counsels and on tho joint reiqionsibiiity of its suppression; and whether the mutiny itself, or any 
your petitioners and of a minister of tho Crown. circumstance connected with it, affords any evidence 

That this arrangement has at suh.scquent periods of tho failure of the arrangements under nliicli India 
uiulergono reconsideration from the legislatui’o, and is at present administered. 

yarious coniprcliciisivo and careful parliamentary That were it even true tliat these arranguiucnts 

'iiquiries have been made into its practical operation ; bad failed, the failure could constitute no reason for 
toe result of which has been, on each occasion, a divesting tho East India (Jompany ol its iunclions, and 
i cnewed grant to your petitioners o'' tho powers oxer- transferring them to her Majesty’s government. For, ■ 
cised by them in the administration of India, under tho existing system, her Majesty’s government 
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have the deciding voice. The duty imposed upon 
the Court of Directora is, to originate measures and 
frame drafts of instructions. Even had they boon 
remiss in this duty, their romissnoss, however discred¬ 
itable to themselves, could in no way absolve the 
responsibility of her Majesty’s government; since the 
minister for India possesses, and has frequently exer¬ 
cised, the power of requiring that tho Court of Direct¬ 
ors should take any subject into consideration, and 
prepare a dr.aft-dispatch for his approval. Her 
Majesty’s government are thus in tho fullest sense 
accountable for all that has been done, and for all that 
has been forborae or omitted to bo done. Your peti¬ 
tioners, on tho other hand, are accountable only in 
so far as tho act or omission has been promoted by 
themselves. 

That under these circumstances, if the administra¬ 
tion of India had been a failure, it would, your peti¬ 
tioners submit, have boon somewhat unroasonablo, to 
expect that a remedy would be found in annihilating 
tho br.incli of the ruling authority which could not bo 
the one principally in fault, and might be altogether 
blameless, in order to concentrate all powers in the 
branch which had necessarily the decisive share in 
every error, real or supposed. To believe that the 
administration of India would have been more free 
from error, had it boon conducted by a minister of tho 
Crown without tho aid of the Court of Directors, would 
be to believe that the minister, with full power to 
govern India as lie pleased, has governed ill because 
he has had the assistance of experienced and respon¬ 
sible advisers. 

That your petitioners, however, do not seek to vindi¬ 
cate themselves at the expense of any other authority; 
they claim their full share of the responsibility 
of tho manner in which India li.as practically been 
govcriiod. That responsibility is to them not a siibject 
of humiliation, but of pride. They are conscious that 
their advice and initiative have been, and have 
deserved to bo, a great and potent element in tho 
conduct of aflairs in India. And they feel complete 
assurance, that the more attention is bestowed, and 
the more light thrown upon India and its adminis¬ 
tration, tho more evident it wilt become, that the 
government in wliieh they have home a part, has been 
not only one of the purest in intention, hut one of tho 
most beneficent iu act, ever known among mankind; 
that (luring tlio last and present generations in parti¬ 
cular, it has been, in all depai'tmcnts, one of tho most 
rapidly improving governments in the world ; and 
that, at the time when this change is proposed, a 
greater number of important improvements are in a 
statu of rapid progress than -at any former period. 
And tlicy are satisfied tliat whatever further improve¬ 
ments may bo hereafter effected m India, can only 
consist ill the development of germs already planted, 
and in building on foundations already laid, under their 
authority, and in a great measure by their express 
instructions. 

That such, however, is not the impression likely to 
be made on the public mind, cither in England or in 
India, by the ejection of your petitioners from the 
place they fill in the Indian administration. It is not 
usual with statesmen to propose tho complete abolition 
of a system of government of which the practical oper¬ 
ation is not condemned. It might therefore be generally 
inferred from tho proposed measures, if carried into 
effect at the present time, that tho East India Company 
having been intrusted with an important portion of the 
administration of India, have so abused their trust, as 
to have produced a sanguinary insurrection, and nearly 


lost India to the British empire ; and that having thus 
crowned a long career of misgovemmont, they have, 
in deference to public indignation, been deservedly 
cashiered for theit misconduct. 

That if the character of tho East India Company 
wore alone concerned, your petitioners might bo will¬ 
ing to await the verdict of liistory. They are satisfied 
that posterity will do them justice. And they are 
confident that, oven now, justice is done to them in the 
minds, not only of her Majesty’s miiiislors, but of all 
who have any claim to be competent judges of tlie 
subject. But though your petitioners could afford (o 
wait for tho reversal of tho verdict of condonmation 
which will bo boliovod throughout tho world to have 
boon passed on thorn and thoir government by tho 
British nation, your potitioners cannot look without tho 
deepest uneasiness at the effect likely to bo produced 
on the minds of the people of India. To them—how¬ 
ever incorrectly the name may express the fact—tho 
British government in India is the government of the 
East In(lia Company. To their minds, the abolition of 
the Company will, for some time to come, mean the 
abolition of the whole system of administration with 
which the Company is identified. The measure, intro¬ 
duced simultaneously with the influx of an overwhelm¬ 
ing British force, will be coincident with a general 
outcry, in itself most alarming to their fears, from most 
of tho organs of opinion in this country, as well as of 
English opinion in India, denouncing the past jiolicy ot 
the government on the express ground that it has beeii 
too forbearing, and too considerate towards tho natives. 
Tho people of India will at first feel no certainty that 
the now government, or tho government under a new 
name, which it is proposed to introduce, will hold itself 
boun(l by tho pieces of its predecessors. They v.lll 
bo slow to believe that a govermnoiit has bora 
destroyed, only to be followed by anotlicr which will 
act on the same principles, and adhere to tho same 
measures. They cannot suppose that the existing 
organ of administration would bo swept away without 
tho intention of reversing any part of its policy. They 
will see the authorities, both at home and in India, 
surrounded by persons vehemently urging radical 
changes in many parts of that policy. Interpreting:, as 
they must do, tho change in tho instrument of goveni- 
meut as a concession to these opiuinns and feelings, 
they can Inirdly fail to believe that, whatever else may 
be intended, the government will no longer ho per- 
mittod to observe that stj-ict impartiality between tliose 
who profess its own creed and those who hold the 
creeds of its native subjects, which hitherto cliar- 
aclcrisod it; that thoir strongest and most deeply 
routed feelings will henceforth bo tveatod with mneh 
loss regard than heretofore; and that a directly 
aggressive policy towards everything in their habiis, 
or iu thoir usages and customs, which Euglishmen 
deem objectionable, will bo no longer confined to f 
individuals and private associations, but will be backed ' 
by all the power of government. 1 

And hero your potitioners think it important io | 
observe, that in abstaining as they have done from j 
all intcj'foreuco with any of tho religious practices oi | 
tho people of India, except such as are ahhorrciit (o | 
humanity, they have acted not only from their own 
conviction of what is just and expedient, but >'* 
accordance with the avowed intentions anti exprers 
onactraonts of tho legislature, framed ‘in order tli.it 
regard sliould bo had to the civil and religious usages 
of the natives,’ and also ‘that suits, civil or criminal) 
against tho natives,’ should be conducted according 
to such rules ‘as may accommodate the same to “*0 
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religion and manners of the natives.’ That their policy 
ill this respect has been successful, is evidenced by the 
fact that, Wing a military mutiny, said to have been 
caused by unfounded apprehensions of danger to reli¬ 
gion, the heads of the native states and the masses of 
tlio population have remained faithful to the British 
. govoriimcnt. Your petitioners need hardly observe, 
how very different would probably have been the 
issue of the late events if the native princes, instead 
of aiding in the suppression of the rebellion, had put 
tliemsclvcs at its head, or if the general population 
had jcuiied in the revolt; and how probable it is that 
both those contingencies would have occurred if any 
ro.al ground had been given for the persuasion that 
tlio British government intended to identity itself 
with prosolytisin. It is the honest conviction of your 
petitioners, that any scrions apprehension of a change 
of policy ill tliis respect would bo likely to be followed, 
at no distant period, by a general rising throughout 
India. 

That your petitioners have seen with the greatest 
pain, the demonstrations of indiscriminate animosity 
towards the natives of India on the part of onr 
countrymen in India and at homo, which have grown 
up since the late unhappy events. They believe those 
soiitimuiits to bo fundamentally unjust; they know 
tliem to be fatal to tlio possibility of good government 
ill India. They feel that if sucfi Wiioiistrations should 
continue, and especially if weight be added to them by 
legislating under their supposed influence, no amount of 
wisdom and forbearance on the part of the govornmont 
will avail to restore that confidence of the governed in 
the intentions of their i-ulers, without which it is vain 
even to attempt the improvement of the people. 

That your petitioners cannot contemplate wltiiont 
dismay tlic doctrine now widely promulgated, that 
India slioiild bo administered witli an especial view to 
tile benefit of the English who reside there—or that 
ill its administration any advantages should be sought 
for her Majesty’s subjects of European birth, except 
that which tliey will necessarily derive from tlieir 
superiority of intelligence, and from the increased 
prosperity of the people, the iniprovoiiient of the pro¬ 
ductive resources of the country, and the extension of 
eoinmercial inlcrcoiirsc. Your petitioners regard it as 
the most Iionourablo characteristic of the government 
of India by England, that it has acknowledged no such 
distinction as that of a dominant and a subject race; 
but lias hold that its first duty was to the people of 
India. Your petitioners feel that a great portimi of 
the hostility with which they are assailed, is caused by 
the belief that they are peculiarly the guardians of this 
principle, and that, so long as they have any voice in 
the administration of India, it cannot easily be in¬ 
fringed ; and your petitioners will not conceal tlioir 
belief that their exclusion from any part in tlio govern¬ 
ment is likely, at the present time, to be rcgai'ded in 
India as a first successful attack on that principle. 

That your petitioners, therefore, most earnestly 
represent to your [lordships’] hoiionrablo House that 
evott if the contemplated change could bo proved to 
be in itself advisable, the present is a most unsuitable 
time for cntortaiiiiiig it j and they most strongly and 
respectfully urge on your [lordships’] honourable 
House the exp^iency of at least deferring any such 
chaugc until it can bo cfl’cctod at a period when it 
would not be, in the minds of the people of India, 
directly connected with the recent cMamitous events, 
and with the feelings to which those events have 
eiUier given rise, or have ofFordod an opportunity of 
manifestation. Such postponement, your petitioners 
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submit, would allow time for a more mature consider¬ 
ation than has yet been given, or can bo given in the 
present excited state of the public mind, to the various 
questions connected with the organisation of a govern¬ 
ment for India; and would oiiablo the most conijio- 
tent minds in the nation calmly to examine whether 
any new arrangement can be devised for the home 
government of India uniting a greater number of the 
conditions of good administration than the present, and 
if so, which, among the miinerous schemes wliicli have 
been or may be proposed, possesses those requisites in 
the greatest degree. 

Tliat your petitioners have always willingly acquiesced 
in any changes which, after discussion by jiarlianiciit, 
were deemed conducive to the general welfare, although 
such changes may have involved important sacrifices 
to themselves. They would refer to their partial 
relinquishment of trade in 1813; to its total abandon¬ 
ment, and the placing of tlicir coniincrcial charter 
in abeyance in 1833; to the transfer to India of their 
commercial assets, aiiiouiitiiig to i;1S,8.'>8,<IUU, a sum 
greatly exceeding that ultimately repayable to them 
in respect of their capital, independent of territorial 
rights and claims; and to their concurrence, in 1853, 
in the measure by wliich the Court of Directors was 
reconstructed, and reduced to its present number. 
In the same spirit, your petitioncre would most gladly 
co-operate with her Majesty’s govermnoiit in correcting 
any defects which may bo considered to exist in tlie 
details of the present system ; and they would be 
prepared, without a murmur, to relinquish their trust 
altogetlier, if a bettor system for the control of the 
government of India can be devised. But as tliey 
believe that, in the construction of such a system, 
there are conditions whicli cannot, without the most 
dangerous consequences, bo departed from, your peti¬ 
tioners respectfully and deferentially submit to the 
judgment of your [lordships’] honourable House their 
view of those conditions, in the hope that if your 
[lordships’] honourable House should see reason to 
agree in tliat view, you will withhold your legislative 
sanction from any arrangement for the government of 
India which does not fulfil the conditions in question 
in at least an equal degree with the present. 

That your petitioners may venture to assume that 
it will not be proposed to vest the homo portion of 
the administration of India in a minister of the Crown, 
witliout tile adjunct of a council eflinposed of states¬ 
men experienced in Indian affairs. Her Majesty’s 
ministers cannot but be aware that the knowledge 
necessary for governing a foreign country, and in 
particular a country like India, requires as much 
special study as any other profession, and cannot 
possibly bo possessed by any one who has not devoted 
a considerable portion of his life to the acquisition 


if it. 

Tliat in constituting a body of experienced advisi-rs, 
0 be associated with the Indian minister, your jx-fi- 
ioners consider it indispensable to bear in iniiid that 
his body should not only be qualified to ailvise the 
uinister, b# also, by its advice, to exercise, to a 
lertain degree, a morM chock. It eaiiuot bo expected 
liat the minister, as a general rule, should himself 
mow India; while ho will be exposed to perjietiial 
elicitations from individuals and bodies, either entirely 
gnorant of that country, or,knowing only enough 
if it to impose on those wlio know still ices than 
hemselvcs, and having very frequently objects in 
lew other than the interests or good governmuiit 
if India. The influences likely to bo brought to bc.ar 
m him through the organs of popular opinion will, 
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in the mnjority of cases, bo equally misleading. Tbo 
public opinion of England, itself necessarily unac¬ 
quainted with Indian affairs, can only follow the 
promptings of those who take most pains to influence it ; 
and those will generally be such as have somo private 
interest to servo. It is, therefore, your petitioners 
submit, of the utmost imporUtuco that any council 
which may form a part of the homo government of 
India should derive sufScient weight from its constitu¬ 
tion, and from the relation it occupies to the minister, 
to bo a substantial barrier against those inroads of 
’ self-interest and ignorance in this country from which 
the government of India has hitherto been compara¬ 
tively free, but against which it would bo too much to 
expect that parliament should of itself afford a sufficient 
protection. 

That your petitioners cannot well conceive a worse 
form of government for Indio, than a minister with a 
council whom he should be at liberty to consult or 
not at his pleasure, or whose advice ho should bo able 
to disregard without giving his reasons in writing, 
and in a manner likely to carry conviction. Such an 
arrangement, yonr petitioners submit, would be really 
liable to the objections in their opinion erroneously 
urged against the present system. Tour petitioners 
respectfully repyesont that any body of persons associ¬ 
ated with the minister, which is not a clieck, will be a 
screen. Unless the council is so constituted as to 
bo personally independent of the minister; unless it 
feels itself responsible for recording an opinion on 
every Indian subject, and pressing that opinion on the 
minister, whether it is agreeable to him or not; and 
unless the minister, when he overrules their opinion, is 
hound to record his reasons—its existence will only 
serve to weaken his responsibility, and to give the 
colourable sanction of prudence and experience to 
measures in the framing of which tlioso qualities have 
had no share. 

That it would be vain to expect that a now council 
could have as much moral influence, and jiowor of 
assorting its opinion with effect, as the Court of 
Directors. A new body can no more succeed to the 
feelings and authority which their antiquity and their 
historical antecedents give to the East India Company, 
than a legislature, under a new name, sitting in 
Westminster, would have the moral ascendency of tho 
Houses of Lords and Commons. One of the most 
important elements of usefulness will thus be ncccs- 
eahly wanting in any newly constituted Indian Council, 
as compared with the present. 

That your petitioners find it difficult to conceive 
that the same independence, in judgment and act, 
which cliarocterises the Court .of Directors will be 
found in any council all of whoso members arc nomin¬ 
ated by the crown. Owing tlioir nomination to the 
same authority, many of them probably to tho same 
individual minister whom they dve appointed to check, 
and looking to him alono for their re-appointment, 
their desire of recommending themselves to him, 
and thoir unwillingnoss to risk his displeasure by any 
serious resistance to his wishes, will ^motives too 
strong not to be in danger of cxorcisi^ a powerful 
and injurious influence over their conduct. Nor aro 
your petitioners aware of any mode in which that 
iiijm'ious influence could be guarded against, except 
by conferring the appointments, like those of the 
judges, during good blliavionr j which, by rendering it 
impossible to correct an error once committed, would 
be seriously objectionable. 

That your petitioners are equally unable to perceive 
how, if the controlling body is entirely nominated by 


tho minister, that happy indepondence of parliamentary 
and party influence which has hitherto distinguished 
tho administration of India, and tiro appointment 
to situations of trust and importance in that country, 
can be expected to continne. Yonr petitioners boliovo 
that in no government known to history have aiipoiut- 
ments to offices, and espocially to high offices, been 
so rarely bestowed on any other cousidoratiuns than 
those of personal fitnoss. This cliarocterlstic, but 
for which, in all probability, India would long since 
have boon lost to this country, is, your petitioners 
conceive, entirely owing to the circumstance tluit 
the dispensers of patronage have boon persons uncoii- 
nocted with party, and nnder no necessity of conciliat¬ 
ing parliamentary support; that conseqnontly the 
appointments to offices in India have been, os a rule, 
left to tho nnbiassod judgment of tho local authorities; 
wliilo tho nominations to the civil and military services 
have been generally bestowed on tho middle classe.s, 
irrespective of political considerations, and in a large 
proportion on the relatives of persons wlio liud 
distinguished themselves by their services in India. 

That yonr petitioners therefore think it essential 
that at least a majority of the council which assists 
tho minister for India with its advice, should held 
their scats iudopcndently of his appointment. 

That it is, in the o]iiiuou of your petitioners, no less 
necessary that the ordo* of tho transaction of bnsiuc.^s 
sliould bo such OB to make tho participation of the 
council in tho administration of India a substantial 
one. That to this end it is, in the opinion of yonr 
petitioners, indisponsable that the dispatches to India 
should not bo prepared by tlio minister, and laid boi'ore 
tho council, but should be prepared by the council, 
and submitted to tho minister. This would be in 
accordance with the natural and obviou.s principle, 
that persona, chosen for their knowledge of a subject, 
should suggest the mode of dealing with it, instead 
of merely giving their opinion on suggestions coming 
from elsewhere. This is also tho only mode in wbicli 
tho members of the council can feel tliemselvcs suffi¬ 
ciently important, or sufficiently responsible, to secure 
their applying their minds to the subjects before them. 
It is almost unnecessary for yonr petitioners to observe, 
that the mind is called into far more vigorous action, by 
being required to propose, tlian by merely being c.alled 
on to assent. The minister has necessarily the ulti¬ 
mate decision. If he has also the initiative, he has all 
the powers wliich are of any practical moment. A 
body whose only recognised function is to find fault, 
would speedily lot that function fall into desuetude. 
Tiicy would feel that their co-operation in conducting 
the government of India was not really desired ; tliat 
thuy wero only felt as a clog on tho wheels of business. 
Them criticism on what had been decided, witliout 
their being collectively consulted, would bo felt as 
importunate as a more delay and impediment; and 
their office would probably bo seldom souglit, but by 
those who were willing to allow its most important 
duties to become nominal. 

That, with the duty of preparing the dispatches to 
India would naturally be combined the nomination 
and control of the homo cstablishmonts. This your 
petitioners consider absolutely essential to the utility 
of the council. If the officers through whom they 
work are in direct dcpendenceuponauautiiority higher 
than theirs, all matters of importance wUl in reality bo 
sktled between tho minister and tho subordinates, 
passing ovor the council oltogctlior. 

That a third consideration to which your petitioners 
attach great impoi'tanco, is, that tho number of‘tho 
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council should not be too restricted. India is so wide 
n field, that a practical acquaintance with every part of 
its aflairs cannot bo found combined in any small 
number of individuals. Phe council ought to contain 
men of general experience and knowledge of the world, 
.also men fipccially qualified by financial and revenue 
experience, by judicial experience, diplomatic experi¬ 
ence, military experience; it ought to contain persons 
conversant with the vai-ied social relations, and varied 
institutions of Bongivl, Madras, Bombay, the North¬ 
western Provinces, the Punjaub, and the native states. 
Even the present Court of Directors, reduced as it is in< 
numbers by the act of ISfili, docs not contain all tho 
varieties of knowledge and experience desirable in 
such a body; neither, your petitioners submit, would 
it bo safe to limit tho number to that which would be 
strictly sufficient, supposing all the appointments to bo 
the best possible. A certain margin should be allowed 
for failures, which, even with the most conscientious 
selection, will sometimes occur. Your petitioners, 
moreover, cannot overlook tho possibility, that if the 
nomination takes place by ministers at tho head of a 
political piirty, it will not always bo made with ex¬ 
clusive reference to personal qualifications; aud it i.s 
indispensable to provide that such errors or faidts in 
the nominating authority, so long as they arc only 
occasional, shall not seriously impair the efficiency of 
the body. 

That while these considerations plead strongly for a 
body not le.ss numerous than the present, even if only 
rcr.ai’dcd as advisers of tho minister; their other 
ofiicc, as a check on the minister, forms, your peti¬ 
tioners submit, a no less forcible objection to any con¬ 
siderable reduction of tho present number. A body of 
six or eight will not be equal to one of eighteen in 
that feeling of independent self-reliance which is neces- 
•sary to induce a public body to press its opinion on a 
minister to whom that opinion is unacceptable. How¬ 
ever unobjoetionably in other respects so small a body 
may be constituted, reluctance to give oflbnco will bo 
likely, unless in extreme cases, to be a stronger habi¬ 
tual inducement in tlioir jniuds than the desire to stand 
up foi' tlieir convictions. 

That if, in the opinion of your [lordship.s’J honourable 
House, a body can bo constituted which unites the 
above enumerated requisites of good government, in a 
greater degree than tlie Court of Directors, your peti¬ 
tioners have only to express their humble hope that 
your endeavours for tliat purpose may bo successful, 
iiiit if, ill enumerating the conditions of a good system 
of homo government for India, your petitioners have, 
in fact, enumerated the qualities possessed by the 
present system, then your petitioners pray that your 
[loi-dsliips’l honourable House will continue tho nxist- 
ing powers of tho Court of Directors. 

That your petitioners are aware that tho present 
home govcrnnioiit of India is roproaclicd with being a 
double government; and that any oi-rangcment by 
wliicli an independent check is provided to the discre¬ 
tion of tho minister, will he liable to a similar reproach. 
But they conceive tliat this accusation originates in an 
entire misconception of the functions devolving on the 
home government of Indio, and in tlie application to it 
of tho iirlnciplos applicable to purely executive depart¬ 
ments. The executive government of India is, and 
must be, seated in India itself. The Court of Directors 
is not BO much an executive as a deliherativo body. 
Its principal function, and that of tho home govern¬ 
ment generally, is not to direct the details of adminis¬ 
tration, but to scrutinise and revise tho past acts of the 
Ihdian government—to lay down principles and issue 


general instructions for their future gnidanco—arid to 
give or rofuso sanction to groat political ineaKures, 
which are referred homo for approval. These duties 
aro more analogous to tho functions of parliament than 
to those of an executive board; and it might almost as 
well be said that parliament, as that the government of 
India, should ho constituted on tlie principles applic¬ 
able to oxeeutive boards. It is considered an excel¬ 
lence, not a defect in the constitution of parliament, 
to ho not merely a double hut a triple government. 
An executive authority, your politioners submit, may 
often with advantage bo single, because promptitude is 
its first requisite. But tlie function of passing a doli- 
herato opinion on past measures, and laying down 
principles of future policy, is a business which, in tho 
estimation of your petitioners, admits of and requires 
tho concurrence of more judgments than one. It is no 
defect in such a body to be double, and no cxcelloiico 
to be single, especially when it can only be made so by 
cutting off that branch of it which, by previous training, 
is always tho best prepared—and often the only one 
which is prepared at all—for its peeiiliar duty. 

That your petitioners have heard it asserted tliat, in 
conseqiienco of what is called the double govcriiineiit, 
tho Indian authorities aro less responsible to parlia¬ 
ment and the nation tlian other departments of the 
government of tho empire, since it is impossible to 
know on which of the two branches of home govern¬ 
ment tile responsibility ought to rest. Your pctitioner.s 
fearlessly affirm that this impression is not only 
groundless, hut tho very reverse of tho truth. The 
homo govcriuucnt of India is not loss, hut mure 
responsible than any other branch of tlie admiiiistra- 
tioii of tho state; iiiamiiich as tho president of ihe 
Board of Commissioners, wlio is the minister for Indi.'i, 
is as completely responsible as .any other of her 
Majesty’s ministers ; and, in addition, his advisors also 
are responsible. It is always certain, in the case of 
Indio, that the president of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners must have eitlier commanded or sanctioned 
all that has been dune. No more than tliis, your 
petitiouors would submit, can bo known in tho caso of 
the head of any deiiartiiioiit of her Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment. For it is not, nor can it rationally be supposed, 
that any minister of the Ckown is without trusted 
advisers; and the iiiiiii.stor for India must, for obvious 
reasons, bo more dependent tjnm any other of her 
Majesty’s ministers, upon tho advioo of persons whose 
lives have boon devoted to the siiBjcct on which their 
advice lias been given. But in the caso of India such 
advisors are assigned to him by the constitution of tho 
government, and they are as much responsible for 
what they advise, as. he for what he ordains ; while, in 
other departments, tho ministei-’s only official advisers 
are the subordinates in his office, men often of great 
skill and experience, but not in the public eye, often 
unknown to the public even by name ; official reserve 
precludes the possibility of ascertaining wliat advice 
they give, and they are responsible only to the minister 
himsolf. By what application of terms tliis can bo 
called responsible government, and the joint govern¬ 
ment of your petitioners end the India Board an 
irresponsible government, your petitiouers think it 
unnecessary to ask. 

That, without knowing the I’lsn on which her 
Majesty’s ministers contemplate the transfer to the 
Crown of the servants of the Company, your potiUoners 
find thomselvos unable to ajiproach tho delicate 
question of the Indian aimy, fnrtlior than to point 
out that tho high mUitai-y qualities of tho oflicers 
of that army have unquestionably sprung, in a great 
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dogroe, from its being a principal and substantive 
army, bolding lior Majesty’s commissioni^ and enjoying 
equal rank with her Majesty’s officers; and your 
petitioners would earnestly deprecate any change in 
that position. 

That your petitioners having regard to all these con¬ 
siderations, humbly pray your [lordships’] honourable 
House that you wiU not give your sanction to any 
change in tho constitution of the Indian government 
during tho continuance of tho jmesent unhappy dis¬ 
turbances, nor without a full previous inquiry into the 
operation of tho present system. And your petitioners 
further pray, that this inquiry may extend to every 
department of Indian adminislriition. Such on inquiry 
your petitioners respoptfully claim, not only as a matter 
of justice to themselves, but because, when, for the 
first time in this century, the thoughts of every public 
man in tho country are fixed on India, an inquiry 
would be more thorough, and its results would carry 
much more instruction to tho mind of parliament and 
of the country, than at any preceding period. 


E. I. Oompani/s Objections to the First and Second 
India Fills: April 1858. (See p. 567.) 

It is tho duty of your Directors to lay before the 
Proprietors tho two bills which have boon introduced 
iuto parliament by the late and by the present ministry, 
for divesting the liast India Company of all participa¬ 
tion in the government of India, and for framing a 
new schemu of administrative agency. 

On former occasions, when tho ministers of the 
Crown have submitted measures to parliament for 
altering, in any manner, tho constitution of the Indian 
government, the substance of the measures has been 
officially communicated to tho Court of Directors, and 
an opportunity allowed to them of oflcring such 
remarks os their knowledge and experience in Indian 
affairs might suggest. Tho correspondence being after¬ 
wards laid before the Court of Proprietors, formed tho 
most appropriate report which tlie Directors could 
make to their constituents on the measures under con¬ 
sideration by tho legislature. In tho present instance, 
this opportunity not having been afforded to them, it 
appears desirable that they should adopt tlie present 
niodo of laying before tho proprietary body tho obser¬ 
vations which it is dutitlcd to expect from its executive 
organ, on tho bills now before parliament, and on tho 
present posture of tho Company’s affairs. 

Tho Directors cannot but advert with feelings of 
satisfaction to tho altered tone which public discussion 
has assumed in regard to tho character of tho East 
India Company, and tho merits of tho administration 
in which the Company has borne so important a part. 
The intention of proposing the abolition of tho Com¬ 
pany’s government was annonnood in the midst of, 
and it may bo sm-mised in deference to, a clamour, 
which represented tho government of India by the 
Company as characterised by nearly every fault of 
which a civilised government can bo accused, and tho 
Com])any as tho main cause of tho recent disasters. 
But in the parliamentary discussions which have lately 
taken place, there has been an almost universal 
acknowledgment that tbo rule of the Company has 
Been honourable to themselves and beneficial to India; 
while no political party, and few individnals of any 
consideration, have alleged anything seriously dis¬ 
paraging to the general character of the Company’s 
administration. So far, therefore, the stand made by 
tlio Company against the calumnies with which they 


have been assailed, may be considered to have been 
successful. 

But the admission generally made, end made ex¬ 
plicitly by the proposere of both the bills, that the 
existing system works well, lias not bad the effect of 
inducing doubt of the wisdom of hastily abolishing it. 
Neither does it seem to have been rememborod, that 
if the system has worked well, there must be some 
causes for its having done so, and that it would bo 
worth while to consider what those are, in order that 
they might be retained in any now system. If the 
I* constitution which has made the Indian govornment 
what it is, must he abolished, because it is thouglit 
defective in theory, what is substituted should at 
least bo theoretically imobjectionable. But tho consti¬ 
tution of tho East India Company, however anomaluu.s, 
is for more in accordance with the acknowledged 
principles of good government than cither of the 
proposed hills. 

The nature of the case is,indeed, itself so anomalous, 
that something anomalous was to bo expected in the 
means by which it could bo successfully dealt with. 

All Englisli institutions and modes of political action 
are adapted to tho case of a nation governing itself. 
In India, the case to bo provided for is that of tlie 
govornment of one nation by another, separated from 
it by lialf the globe; unlike it in everything whieli 
characterises a people; as a whole, totally unacquainted 
with it; and without time or means for acquiring 
knowledge of it or its affairs. 

History presents only two instances in which those 
or similar difficulties have been in any considerable 
degree surmounted. One is the Human Empire; the 
other is the government of India by tho East India 
Company. . 

Tho means which the bills provide for overcoming 
these difficulties consist of tho unchecked power of a 
minister. There is no difference of moment in tliis 
respect between tho two bills. 'Ilie ininistor, it is 
true, is to have a council. But tho most despotic 
rulers have couucils. The difference between tlie 
council of a despot and a council which prevents the 
ruler from being a despot is, that tlio one is dependent 
on him, the other independent; that tho one has some 
power of its own, the other has not. By the first bill, 
tho whole council is nominated by the minister; by 
the second, one-balf of it is nominated by him. The 
functions to be intrusted to it arc left, in both, with 
some slight exceptions, to tho minister’s own dis¬ 
cretion. 

Tho minister is indeed subject to the control of 
parliament and of tho British nation. But though 
parliament and the nation exercise a salutary control 
over their own affairs, it would be contrary to all 
experience to suppose that they will exercise it over the 
affairs of a hundred millions of Hindoos and Moham¬ 
medans. Habitually, they will doubtless bo itcreaftcr, 
as they have been heretofore, indifferent and inatten¬ 
tive to Indian affairs, and will leave them entirely to 
the minister. The consequence will bo, that in tho 
exceptional cases in which they do interfere, the inter¬ 
ference will not bo grounded on knowledge of the 
subject, and will probably bo, for tbo moat part, con¬ 
fined to cases where an Indian question is taken 
up from party motives, os tlio means of injuring a 
minister; or when some Indian malcontent, generally 
with objects o{l|K)sed to good government, succeeds in 
interesting the sympathies of the public in his favour. 
For it is not tho people of India, but rich individuals 
and societies representing class interests, who have thp 
means of engaging the ear of tho public through the 
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press, and tliroiigli agents in parliament. And it is 
important to remark, that by the provisions of eitlicr of 
the bills, the House of Commons will bo rendered oven 
less compotont, in point of luiowledge of Indian affairs, 
than at present, sinco by both bills all the members of 
the Council of India will be excluded from it. 

The government of dependencies by a minister and 
his subordinates, under the sole control of parliament, 
is nut a new experiment in England. That form of 
colonial goveinment lost the United States, and had 
nearly lost all the colonics of any considerable popula¬ 
tion and importance. The colonial administration of 
this country has only ceased to bo a subject of general 
condemnation since tho principle has been adopted of 
leaving all tho important colonies to manage their own 
affairs—a course which cannot be followed with the 
jieople of India. If tho control of pai'liament has not 
provontod tho habitual mismanagement of countries 
inhabited by Englishmen like ourselves, who had 
every facility for representing and urging their griev¬ 
ances, it is not likely to bo any oifoctuol protection to 
Mussulmans and Hindoos. 

All governments require oonstitutional checks j but 
the coustitutionol checks applicable to a case of this 
peculiar kind must be found within tlie governing 
body itself. 

Though England, as a whole, while desirhig nothing 
but to govern India well, is necessarily ignorant of 
India, and feels, under ordinary eircuinstances, no par¬ 
ticular interest in its concerns, there are in England a 
eortaiii nuinber of persons who possess knowledge of 
India, and feel an interest in its affaire. It seems, there¬ 
fore, very desirable, for tho sake of India, that England 
should govern it through, and by means of, these per¬ 
sons. This would he tlie ease if the organ of govorn- 
inent principally consisted of persons who have passed 
a considerable portion of IBeir lives in India, or who 
feel that habitual interest iii its affaire which is natur¬ 
ally accpiifed by having aided in administci’ing them ; 
and if this body, or a majority of it, wore periodically 
elected by a constituency composed of pei'sons in 
England who have served tho government for a certain 
length of lime in India, or whose interests ai'O con¬ 
nected with that country by some permanent Uo. It 
would bo an additional advantago if this constituency 
had thopoxvor of requiring information, and compelling 
a public discussion of Indian questions. Those are 
conditions wbich, to a considerable extent, the existing 
constitution of tho East India Company fulfils. 

Tho other great constitutional security for the good 
government of India lies in the forms of business. 
This is a point to which sufficient importance is not 
generally attached. The forms of business are tho real 
constitution of India. 

From tho necessity of tho ease, recognised in both 
tho proposed measures, the administration must be 
sliai'cd, in some proportion, between a minister and a 
council. Tho council may consist of persons possessing 
knowledge of India. Tho minister, except in very 
rare cases, can possess little or none. He is placed in 
office by the action of political party, which is governed 
by considerations totally unconnected with India; and, 
in the common course of politics, ho is removed from 
office by tho time ho has boon able to learn his duty 
Even in tho unusual case, of wliich preSent circum- 
Bffinccs are an example, when the minister has made 
himself acquaintod with India through tho discharge of 
high functions in India itself, his knowledge is but 
tho knowledge of one man; and one man’s knowledge 
.of a subject like India, nntil corrected and completed 
liy that of other men, is, it may safely be affirmed. 
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wholly insufficient, and if implicitly trusted, even 
dangerous. The good government, therefore, of India, 
by a minister and a council, depends upon tho amount 
of influence possessed by the council; and their 
influence depends upon tho forms of business. 

However experienced may bo the council, and how¬ 
ever inexperienced tho minister, ho will have the 
deciding voice. The power will rest with one who 
may know less of tho subject than any member of tho 
council, and is sure to know loss than tho council 
collectively, if they are selected with ordinary judg¬ 
ment. The council will have no suhstantivo power, 
but only moral iufluonco. It is, tlierefore, all-important 
that this iiiflnoncc should he upheld. Unless tho forms 
of business are such as to insuru that the council shall 
cxcreiso its judgment on all questions; that all matters 
requiring decision shall ho considered by them, and 
their views recorded in tho initiatory stage, heforo tho 
minister has committed himself to an ojhnion—they 
will possess no more weight or influence than the same 
number of clerks in his office, whom also ho can con¬ 
sult if ho pleases ; and the power of tho minister will 
bo practically uncontrolled. 

In both the bills these considerations arc entirely 
disregarded. Tho first bill docs not establish any 
forms of business, but leaves them to bo determined 
by tho minister and his council; in other words, by 
the minister. Even, therefore, if tho minister first 
apjKiinted should be willing to establish forms which 
would bo any restraint upon himsolf, a subsequent 
minister would have it in his power to alter the forms 
in any manner he pleased. 

Tho second hill, unlike the first, does establish forms 
of business; but such alone as would effectually pre¬ 
vent the council from being a reality, and would 
rendor it a useless pageant. 

To make tho conucil a merely cousuUative body, 
without initiative, hoforo whom subjects aro only 
brought after tho minister has made up his mind, is 
already a fatal inroad upon its usefulness. Hut by 
tho Bocoud bill the council arc not oven a consultative 
body. The minister is under no obligation to consult 
them. They arc not empowered to hold any regular 
meetings. They aro to meet only when tho minister 
convenes them, or on a special requisition by six 
mombors. lie may send orders to India without their 
knowledge when the case is lugeut, of which urgency 
he is tho sole judge. 1711011 it is not urgent, his orders 
must be placed in tho council-roo’ra for tho perusal of 
tho mombors for seven days, during which they aro 
not required, but permitted, to give tlioir opinion, not 
collectively, but individually. Their only power, 
therefore, is that of recording dissent from a resolu¬ 
tion not only taken, but embodied in a dispatch. And 
as if this was not enough, provision is made that an 
office, always invidious, shall bo incapable of being 
fulfilled in any but the most invidious manner. Tho 
mombors of council must come forward individually in 
declared opposition to the minister, by volunteering 
a protest against his announced intentions, or signing 
a requisition for a meeting of council to oppose them. 
Such a council is fitted to serve as a shield for the 
minister’s responsibility when it iiiay suit him to seek, 
and them to accord, their adhesion; rather than as a 
restraint on his power to administer India according to 

his individual pleasure. e 

The Directors ore bound to admit, that the first ot 
the bills contains several provisions indicative of a 
wish to assure to the council a certain, though small, 
amount of influenco. The administration is to bo 
carried on in tho name of tho president in council, and 



